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ciety on  the  7th  of  December,  1846.] 

(Conlinued.) 

In  the  foregoing  imperfect  sketch,  it  will  be  observed  that  no  mention 
is  made  of  the  North-west  section  of  the  State,  or  the  Tennessee  Valley. 
Our  means  of  information  and  knowledge  of  the  topography  and  diseases 
of  that  region  being  too  limited  to  speak  with  any  degree  of  certainty, 
we  are  compelled  to  leave  it  to  other  bands. 

Before  entering  upon  a  description  of  the  diseases  of  those  sections 
adverted  to,  we  will  take  a  brief  notice  of  other  causes  and  circum- 
stances influencing  disease,  than  those  arising  merely  from  soils. 

The  vicinity  of  eddies  of  rivers,  as  those  of  the  Warricr  and  Coosa 
are  extremely  unhealthy ;  it  has  been  noticed  that  bubbles  of  air  and 
wreaths  of  foam  are  constantly  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  quiet  waters-^* 
the  supply  of  material  for  this  fermentation  never  ceases.  Mill  ponds 
wheresoever  found  are  exceediugly  noxious,  never  failing  when  spread 
out  beyond  the  banks  of  the  creek,  to  effect  the  entire  neighborhood.— 
The  supply  of  new  material  for  decomposition,  furnished  by  these  artifi- 
cial lakes,  is  so  abundant  and  constant  that  miasmatic  exhalations  con- 
tinue thnnighout  the  entire  year. 

The  waters  in  common  use,  as  an  aliment,  are  often  pernicious :— - 
the  surfiu^e  wells  of  the  prairies  resting  on  a  base  of  limestone,  the 
water  is  infiltrated  through  and  partakes  of  the  properties  peculiar  to 
Iha  subsoil  we  have  alroady  alluded  to.  In  the  upland  country,  the 
waters  are  fim|uently  so  astringent  fix>m  the  deposits  of  iron  and  lime 
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through  which  thej  pass,  as  to  produce  in  many  instances  a  constipated 
habit  of  bodj.  We  are  credibly  informed  that  the  artesian  wells 
throughout  the  prairie  region,  frequently  contain  saline  properties,  the 
constant  use  of  which  tend  to  change  the  healthy  functions  of  the  sys- 
tem. 

The  action  of  all  those  waters  afiects  the  normal  condition  of  the 
digestive  tube,  which  may  not  present  any  marked  feature  until  disease 
in  some  violent  form  ensues,  when  the  attention  is  directed  to  an  abnor- 
mal condition  of  the  bowels  that  had  for  some  time  previously  existed. 
It  is,  however,  not  unfrequently  the  case  that  those  individuals  who 
suffer  with  chronic  disease  of  the  stomach,  have  been  restored  to  health 
by  the  use  -of  the  prairie  waters,  on  removal  to  that  region. 

We  should  do  injustice  to  the  beneficence  of  the  laws  of  nature  that 
so  strongly  marks  the  character  of  our  State,  did  we  omit  to  make  men- 
tion of  those  numerous  perennial  fountains,  like  the  Robinson  Springs 
in  Autauga  county,  which  yield  an  abundant  supply  of  the  purest  waters. 
And  in  most  of  our  upland  country  every  hill  side  throws  forth  its 
stream  of  mineral  water,  that  can  vie  in  medicinal  properties  with 
the  most  celebrated  springs  of  this  country  or  Europe. 

The  removal  of  trees  or  their  foliage  from  around  marshes,  sloughs, 
and  habitations,  is  firequently  followed  by  visitation  of  fevers,  peculiar 
to  the  locality  only  ;  one  instance  we  will  refer  to,  from  many  that  have 
been  detailed  by  our  numerous  correspondents. 

•  '^Mr.  P.  E.,  had  negro  quarters  situated  on  the  first  prairie  eleva^ 
tioD  above  the  low  grounds  of  a  small  creelc,  the  fourth  of  a  mile 
from  the  houses.  This  belt  of  low  ground  frequently  overflowed,  caus- 
ing water  to  remain  in  holes  over  its  entire  breadth,  on  the  subsidence 
of  the  stream,  but  it  was  well  shaded  by  a  dense  foliage,  the  plantation 
laying  on  the  prairie  in  the  rear  of  the  cabins.  In  the  winters  of  1842 
and  '49^  tAe  trees  between  the  houses  and  creek,  were  cleared  away, 
and  up  to  that  time,  some  8  or  10  years,  the  negroes  living  in  this  quar- 
ter had  enjoyed  uninterrupted  health,  a  case  of  fever  scarcely  ever 
occurring.  During  the  summer  of  1843,  the  first  after  the  forest  had 
been  cleared  away  fever  prevailed  among  the  negroes  with  great  vio- 
lence, continuing  until  frost.  The  negro  quarters  were  afterwards  re- 
moved to  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek,  about  the  same  distance  from 
it,  but  with  an  intervening  growth  of  timber,  and  no  fever  has  occurred 
on  the  place  since."     {Doctor  Wooten,) 

It  is  the  generally  received  opinion  that  living  vegetation  protects  the 
hliman  system  from  the  deleterious  effects  of  malaria,  and  reasoning  by 
analogy,  it  would  appear  that  experiments  made  by  scientific  men  have 
satis&ctorily  explained  the  mutual  dependence  of  the  animal  and  vege- 
table kingdoms  on  each  other  for  support. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  ifair  rendered  pernicious  by  respiration  be 
confined  in  a  bottle,  into  which  some  green  plant  has  been  introduced, 
and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  the  carbonic  acid  will  be  absorbed, 
an<jl  the  air  restored  to  its  original  condition.  The  putrefartion  of  ani- 
mal matter  and  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  substances  would  cause  a 
sufficiency  of  carbonic  acid  vapor  when  united  with  atmospheric  air, 
to  destroy  every  living  being,  were  it  not  for  this  wise  provision  of  na- 
ture. 
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.  TUs  g/Uh  wliich  IS  poisonous  to  the  human  as  well  as  animal  spedea, 
is  a  source  of  nutriment  to  every  Tariety  of  plant,  and  thus,  it  would  ap- 
pear, exercises  a  benign  influence  in  protecting  man  from  the  deleterious 
efifects  from  poisonous  vapors. 

The  Easterly  winds  that  occasionally  prevail  in  August,  September, 
and  October,  are  exceedingly  unwholesome.  These  winds  being  dry, 
such  a  rapid  evaporation  takes  place  as  to  change  and  derange  the  tunc- 
Uons  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  The  skin  becomes  dry  and  husky,  the 
head  grows  duU  and  heavy,  with  vertigo,  or  coma,  and  a  state  of  general 
depression  ensues.  This  effect  is  most  perceptible  upon  the  Gulf  coasts 
invariably  giving  rise  to  an  increase  of  such  disease  as  may  be  existing 
at  the  time,  with  symptoms  of  a  more  aggravated  nature.  Whenever 
an  Easterly  wind  prevails,  we  frequently  find  in  the  course  of  one 
Bight,  a  marked  change  for  the  worse  even  in  those  patients  that  are 
deemed  convalescent,  the  fever  often  assuming  a  grave  and  unyielding 

It  seems  to  be  the  unanimous  opinion  of  physicians  in  the  prairie 
region,  that  the  summers  of  1835,  '86,  '41,  '42,  and  '43,  have  been  the 
most  humid  and  the  most  sickly. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  conceded  that  the  summers  of  1837,  '38,  '39, 
'40,  '44,  and  '46,  have  been  exceedingly  dry  and  healthy. 

To  these  general  facts  are  found  exceptions,  the  most  prominent  of 
which  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  Hayneville,  Lowndes  Co.,  Alabama,  in 
1839.  The  congestive  fever  which  prevailed  there  during  the  autumn 
of  this  year  was  very  fatal,  and  its  origin  was  ascribed  to  the  bring- 
ing into  cultivation  a  short  time  previous,  a  large  body  of  low,  humid, 
prairie  soil. 

During  dry  summers,  vast  tracks  of  alluvial  bottoms  of  the  lower 
liigby  are  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  under  these  circumstances 
fever  is  certain  to  prevail. 

In  the  hilly,  granitic,  and  coal  region  of  the  State,  as  well  as  on  the 
bluflTs  of  water  courses  and  diluvial  elevations  of  other  regions,  a  different 
state  of  things  exists. 

After  a  careful  study  of  all  the  &cts  collated,  we  have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion,  that  in  this  description  of  country  the  dryest  seasons  are 
generally  the  most  unhealthy,  and  in  some  portion  of  the  State  this  has 
been  very  conspicuous. 

Dr.  Ritrell,  of  Greene  Co.,  says,  that  during  the  summer  of  1839, 
and  '40,  the  broken  and  hilly  portions  of  that  country  were  very  un- 
healthy ;  every  family,  even  those  residing  on  the  most  elevated  situations 
were  severely  afflicted. 

Doctor  Clarke,  of  Benton  Co.,  informed  us,  *'in  that  section  of  the 
State,  especially  such  portions  as  are  broken  by  the  hills  and  ridges  put- 
ting out  from  tho  Alleghany  range,  they  suffered  more  by  disease  in 
1839  and  *40,  than  before  or  since.  Those  Autumns,  particularly  the 
fi>mwr,  were  the  dryest  and  hottest  ever  experienced.  Springs,  hitherto 
perennial,  dried  up,  the  farmers  remarking  ^  that  the  crops  were  literally 
made  without  rain,  t)ie  dews  alone  sufficing." 

It  ahoukl  be  reowmbeved,  that  in  rainy  seasons,  the  waten  along  the 
rallies,  are  fresh  and  in  motiont  and  the  temperature  of  the  atmoBphevs 
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is  not  gieatlf  elerated ;  both  of  these  oireunNtaiices  being  un&viMcmble 
to  the  elaboration  of  the  elements  that  constitute  a  miasmatic  infloenee* 

As  a  general  rule,  dews  are  more  common  in  TalUes  or  plains,  and 
near  bodies  of  water. 

On  the  level  cultivated  prairies  of  Alabama,  they  are  lighter,  and  less 
constant  than  in  the  hilly  region  of  country,  being  confined  to  slight 
efevations,  the  river  blufis  ami  narrow  belts  of  argillaceous  mulatto 
soil. 

The  absence  of  dews,  on  the  prairie  soil,  is  probably  owing  to  a 
variety  of  causes,  one  of  which  is,  that  the  sub*soil  absorbs  and  retains 
with  great  tenacity,  the  diminished  humidity  of  summer* 

The  surface  is  so  perfectly  dry  and  heated,  its  immediate  atmosphere 
is  but  slightly  modified  or  lowered  in  temperature  during  the  night, 
and  the  vapour  is  not  sufficiently  condensed  for  the  formation  of  dew. 
Another  reason  is  presented  in  the  fact,  that  the  prairie  soil  is  so  com- 
pact and  slightly  absorbent,  as  to  possess  very  little  power  of  attracting 
aerial  moisture.  From  the  fact  however,  that  as  the  cool  nights  of 
Autumn  approach,  the  drenching  dews  &il  not  to  ensue,  the  first  cause 
assigned,  the  want  of  a  low  temperature,  is  the  principal  one  in  account- 
ing lor  the  absence  of  dew  in  that  case. 

It  is  true  that  those  hills  and  mountains  which  have  an  elevation  be- 
yond the  ascent  of  vapours  raised  during  the  day  are  free  from  these 
Ehenomena ;  but  the  bluffs,  hills  and  ridges  of  Alabama,  so  far  from 
eing  beyond  their  reach,  are  about  the  proper  elevation,  not  only  as 
regards  the  vicinity  of  the  vapours,  but  more  effectually  to  be  brought  un- 
der the  influence  of  refrigeration. 

Argillaceous  mulatto  soils,  being  but  a  very  little  higher  in  some  in- 
^stances  than  the  prairie  plains,  are  the  depositories  of  dews  in  summer 
nights. 

This  is  no  doubt  occasioned  by  the  character  of  the  soil,  it  contain- 
ing sand  finely  divided,  carbonate  of  lime,  clay  and  organic  remains  in 
such  proportion  as  to  render  it  highly  absorbed,  admitting  access  of  air 
to  a  considerable  depth ;  hence  the  lowering  of  the  temperature  at  night, 
and  the  great  power  of  attraction  in  those  localities  during  the  day.-— 
Dr.  B.  R.  Hogan,  of  Dallas  Co.,  in  a  letter  to  the  writer,  says,  *^  should 
June,  July  and  August  be  dry  months,  with  a  low  dew  point,  we  usually 
have  a  healthy  Autumn. 

The  state  of  the  dew  point  has  an  important  influence  upon  the  causes 
of  disease  proeeedinff  from  miasmatic  origin  and  upon  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  human  frame.  It  modifies  the  influence  of  solar-heat  to  an 
ineonceivable  extent,  the  chemical  afiUnities  of  all  terrestial  exhalations  of 
organic  depositions,  and  the  functions  of  vegetable  and  animal  life.  We 
hazard  the  conjecture  that  future  tnvesligation  will  establish  Um^  fact 
that  the  nearer  the  dew  point  approximates  the  temperature  of  the  sum- 
mer and  autunm,  the  greater  wUi  be  the  prevalence  of  every  form  of 
miasmatic  disease." 

What  agency  the  presence  of  dews  may  have  had  in  contributing  to 
the  unhealthfolness  of  certain  localities,  in  seasons  when  there  were  om 
rains,  or  what  effect  they  may  have  had  on  the  plains  in  dry  and  heakby 
we  will  not  say,  hut  the  coiacideiiee  ia  saek  as  to  command 
^oa  and  invite  finther  iaveatigafeioA  on  the  wbject* 
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The  HMMi  8lKte  of  t]io  UieniiooieteT,  ajid  hygrometer,  in  Mobile,  for 
dine  monthi,  1846,  was  m  follows : 

August,    thermometer  78 • — hygrometer    59 • 
September,         ".  75*       '      "  55  • 

October,  "  61  •  "  43 

From  partial  observatioiw  made  in  1845,  the  same  ver>  unusual  ine. 
quality  in  the  range  of  these  instruments  existed.  The  autumns  of  those 
yearst  1845  and  '46,  have  been  remarkably  healthy. 

Ofaaervation  has  caused  the  writer  to  remark,  that  during  the  nights 
and  mornings,  dense  dews,  commonly  called  fogs,  are  hovering  over  and 
settling  down  on  the  hills  and  blu&  of  South  Alabama,  whilst  the  atmos* 
phere  of  the  Tallies  and  plains  below  are  comparatively  dry.  That  these 
elerations  are  more  unhealthy  in  dry  seasons  than  the  vallies,  is  a  foct 
coneeded  byalL 

It  is  a  popular  opinion  among  physicians,  that  dew,  or  an  atmosphere 
saturated  with  moisture,  is  most  unhealthy  ;  because,  in  that  condition 
the  miasm  is  suspended,  or  held  in  solution  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
inhaled  or  absorbed  into  the  system.  Independent  of  this  indirect  effect, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  atmosphere  thus  charged  with  water, 
exeits  a  direct  and  pernicious  influence  upon  the  functions  of  the  skm 
and  lungs. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Lee,  of  New  York,  who  has  been  making  many  experi- 
ments  in  reference  to  this  subject,  remarks,  relative  to  the  influence  of 
the  dew-point  in  the  production  of  diseases  :  *<  This  arises  chiefly  from 
the  circumstance,  that  a  high  state  of  the  dew-point  interrupts  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  the  healthy  functions  of  the  skin  and  lungs  ;  two 
of  the  most  important  orgaps  of  the  body.  I  maintain  that  a  perfect 
decarbonization  of  the  blood,  cannot  take  place  in  the  lungs  with  a 
high  dew-point ;  and,  consequently,  that  the  vital  fluid  cannot  receive  a 
ai&cient  quantity  of  oxygen  to  fit  it  for  those  various  ofiices  which  it  is 
designed  to  perform  in  the  animal  economy." 

We  are  led,  consequently,  to  infer,  from  the  remarks  of  this  able  in- 
vestigator, as  to  cause  and  effect,  that  as  the  hygrometer  approaches 
the  maximum  or  minimum  pointi  so,  in  proportion,  the  seasons  will  vary 
firam  health  to  disease. 

This  principle  of  reasoning  is  not  inconsonant  with  the  operations  of 
Bature,  for  we  find  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  that  an  unusual  degree 
of  moisture,  tends  to  depress  the  healthy  property  of  every  variety  of 
frfaat  and  forest  growth. 

Diseases  of  the  Thirds  or  Present  Epoch 

Having  presented  the  general  outlines  of  the  physical  characters  of 
•aeh  section  of  the  State,  we  will  now  endeavour  to  give  a  brief  descrip- 
tioii  of  the  prominent  diseases  prevailing  in  each  division.  It  is  too  much 
the  custom  with  medical  men  to  view  disease  in  the  mass,  without  di* 
the  attention  to  its  individual  character.  Diseases  that  are 
'  IB  the  manner  di  invasion,  unlike  in  symptoms,  complication, 
duntioB  and  mode  of  termination,  either  in  recovery  or  death,  are  gen* 
emilf  looked  npoa  aa  one  and  the  same  auction.  This  want  of  analy** 
sio  in  invBfitigaling  the  aalura  of  disease  in  the  abstract,  leads  to  gieat 
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confusion  in  medical  literature,  particularly  in  the  Souths  where  remedies 
are  prescribed  through  the  Medical  Journals,  in  varying  doses,  for 
disease  under  some  one  head,  that  may  be  totally  dissimilar  in  charac- 
ter. It  is  true,  that  disease,  to  a  great  extent  may  prevail  in  some  one 
locality  in  the  same  season,  presenting  precisely  the  same  symptoms 
as  in  the  various  types  of  intermittent,  remittent,  congestive  and  yellow 
fevers  ;  yet,  in  other  sections  of  the  country  the  symptoms  may  be  so 
unlilce  in  many  respects  as  to  demand  an  opposite  method  of  treatment. 

Being  only  in  the  incipent  stage  of  those  investigations  which  it  is 
our  purpose  to  pursue,  and  pretending  only  to  a  mere  sketch  in  this  paper, 
rather  than  a  full  history,  our  account  o£  the  diseases  now  prevailing, 
must  necessarily  be  brief  and  imperfect,  with  the  satisfiiction,  however, 
of  believing,  that  so  far  as  we  go  we  are  correct. 
^  As  the  afiections  of  winter,  from  their  increasing  severity  and  fatality, 
are  becoming  invested  with  an  interest  of  peculiar  importance,  even 
greater  than  that  which  attains  to  those  of  summer  and  autumn,  a  sepa- 
rate  notice  will  hereafter  be  taken.  ^ 

Many  settlements  and  towns,  which  in  the  second  epoch  were  noted 
as  the  abodes  of  disease,  have  of  late  years  become  distinguished  for 
great  salubrity.  The  city  of  Montgomery  presents  a  marked  instance 
of  this  change.  From  the  settlement  of  this  place,  until  1837,  a  visita- 
tion of  summer  and  autumnal  fever,  was  annually  experienced ;  since 
then,  its  exemption  from  this  character  of  disease,  has  been  very  remark- 
able. This  fortunate  revolution  in  the  health  of  this  flourishing  town 
was  coincident  with  marked  physical  changes,  such  as  the  filling  up  of 
slues,  ponds  and  low  lands,  abounding  in  organic  remains,  by  tll^ 
washing  down  of  the  ferruginous  clay  and  sand  from  the  surrounding 
hiUs. 

The  exceptions  to  the  many  instances  of  this  kind  that  abound,  are 
to  be  found  upon,  and  in,  the  vicinity  of  the  yellow  argillaceous  soils, 
which,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  retain  moisture,  attract  dews, 
and  give  rise  to  disease  of  much  constancy  and  uniformity  of  character* 

We  now  propose  to  describe  those  maladies  which  would  seem  to  be 
the  offspring  of  some  emanation  from  that  character  of  soil,  which  we 
have  endeavoured  to  show  is  peculiar  to  sections  presenting  certain 
geological  features,  and  which  have  been  brought  into  cultivation  since 
1830. 

Our  attention  will  first  be  directed  to  those  summbb  and  AunpcNAL 

FBVEHS,  of  THB  COAL  and  ORANITIC  Or   HILLT  POBTIOIV8  of  THB  StaTB. 

Notwithstanding  the  extreme  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  incident  to 
this  region,  are  sufiicient  to  give  rise  to  an  endless  variety  in  the  t^pe  of 
fevers,  yet  the  general  character  of  disease  is  not  such  as  would  come 
under  the  head  of  active,  or  open  phlegmasia,  but,  like  those  of  other 
sections,  they  are  attended  with  small  frequent  pulse,  moderate  degree  <A 
heat  on  the  surface,  and  in  a  majority  of  cases,  there  is  a  constant  ten- 
dency to  prostration. 

Exposed,  as  this  upland  country  is,  to  the  efiect  of  northerly  winds,  it 
may  be  assumed,  that  the  warm  days  proper  of  summer,  are  some  twenty 
less  in  number,  than  in  the  middle  and  Southern  sections.     For  two  or 
three  weeks  in  July  and  August,  the  thennometrieal  range  is  lagher  . 
than  is  exhibited  in  the  pariries,  or  on  the  sea  board ;  yet,  if  we  taka 
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ttie  mean  Cemperature  for  any  miinber  of  months  consecutively,  it  is  less 
in  proportion  than  in  the  same  degree  of  latitude,  either  East  or  West, 
where  the  levelled  surface  of  prairie  soil  presents  an  unbroken  area 
of  pereanial  verdure.  There,  the  substratum  is  decomposed  lime-stone  ; 
die  soHacey  alluvial  soil,  where  caloric  and  moisture  are  known  to 
abound. 

In  the  upland  country,  fevers  of  an  intermittent  and  remittent  type 
usoally  qiake  their  appearance  about  the  first  of  July,  increasing  in 
number  and  becoming  more  violent  in  the  month  of  August,  with  occa- 
sionally one  of  a  typhokl  character ;  and  by  the  first  of  September,  they 
have  attained  their  maximum  point. 

These  fevers,  usually  begin  to  decline  in  October ;  being  more  un- 
fiequent,  and  less  violent,  except  in  those  cases  that  have  proceeded 
from  a  relapse,  and  then  the  disease  is  both  obstinate  and  tedious,  until 
repeated  fitiets  have  tended  to  change  the  character  of  the  atmosphere, 
allay  malaria,  and  braee  up  the  shattered  constitution.  For  some  years 
past,  in  low,  moist  localities,  the  fevers  have  assumed  a  more  grave 
tjpe  ;  what  the  physicians  in  those  regions  term  ^^  congestive  intermit- 
tents."  They  are  mostly  quotidian,  the  chill  continuing  from  two  to  six 
hours,  and  attended  with  coldness,  shivering  and  the  usual  phenomena 
of  an  ordinary  chill. 

The  cold  stage  is  not  attended  with  the  same  difficulty  of  respiration, 
cold  daaamy  skin,  sense  of  oppression,  heat  of  the  internal  surface, 
extreme  thirst,  together  with  that  marked  depression  of  all  the  vital 
fopces  t^at  characterizes  the  true  congestive  fever ;  the  continuance  of 
the  cold  stage,  and  moderate  febrile  reaction,  seeming  to  depend  upon 
the  general  tendency  to  a  state  of  adynamia,  that  so  peculiarly  marks 
every  form  of  fever  at  the  present  day,  rather  than  any  vital  or  impor- 
tant derangement  of  the  functions.  In  the  course  of  these,  as  well 
as  all  other  acute  affections,  it  is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  that  from 
eome  morbid  derangement,  by  the  administration  of  harsh  and  irritating 
medicines,  vomiting,  watery  dejections  and  a  state  of  colapse,  may  sud- 
denly supervene.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  medical  attendant, 
onaceuetonied  to  the  fevers  of  the  prairies,  or  not  having  studied  the 
UMliTidual  natare  of  southern  fevers,  is  perfectly  assured  that  he  has 
encountered  a  case  of  congestive  fever.  This  character  of  fever  is  rare  > 
in  Uiis  region,  and  is  simply  referred  to  here  because  it  is  the  only  de- 
scription of  cases  which  has  been  denominated  congestive ;  and  the 
diflference  in  the  two  diseases  will  become  apparent,  when  we  have 
deecribed  those  of  the  prairies. 

The  sommer  and  autumnal  feve^p  of  this  region  are  principally  in- 
termittent and  remittent,  of  a  mild  miture,  attended  with  little  fiitality  ; 
the  only  severe,  or  grave  form  of  febrile  affection,  being  of  a  continued 
er  typhokl  character.  Dr.  Clark,  in  his  esteemed  letter,  remarks,  '*  in 
August,  September  and  October  of  1840,  in  Benton  County,  typhoid  fever 
prevailed  as  an  epidemic,  assuming  frequently  a  malignant,  obstinate 
and  unmanageable  character.  It  attacked,  indiscriminately,  individuals 
of  all  ages,  without  regard  to  sex  or  colour.  During  the  prevalence  of 
thie  fever,  we  had  also  every  grade  and  vareity  of  intermittent  and 
remittent  fever,  throughout  the  summer  months,  but  all  thefaial  caie$i 
t  of  a  typhoid  chiuracter." 
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Notwithstanding  the  oocuirence  of  this  and  other  paiiial  epidemicfy 
idiopathic  typhoid  fever  cannot  by  any  means  be  regarded  at  the  pre* 
vailing  disease  of  summer  and  autumn  ;  it  more  properly  belongs  to  the 
winter  and  spring  months ;  yet,  as  the  general  tendency  of  the  renMttent 
IS  to  the  continued  typhoid,  taken  in  connection  with  those  that  are 
essentially  so,  and  that  is  the  only  type  which  is  considered  grave  or 
dangerous,  we  cannot  err  in  stating  that  typhoid  fever  prevails  in  this 
section  of  the  State  to  some  extent  at  least. 

In  the  summer  of  1839  and  '40,  the  writer  witnessed  many  cases  of 
fever  of  various  types  in  this  section  of  country;  some,  which  termed 
^*  typhoid  congestive,"  were  attended  with  a  coldness  of  the  extremities* 
profuse  perspiration,  and  a  strong  accelerated  pulse.  Contrary  to  the 
usual  course  of  fever,  the  perspiration  increases  with  the  arterial  excite « 
ment,  and  subsides  with  it.  In  other  cases,  again,  there  is  bilious  vom- 
iting, soft  feeble  pulse,  moist  yellow  tongue,  stupor,  or  coma. 

In  these  forms  of  disease,  the' fever  generally  lasted  from  ten  to  Meeu 
days,  and  may  be  comprehended  under  that  variety  as  described  by 
Chomel,  as  not  being  essentially  typhoid  fever,  representing  di&rent 
degrees  of  severity. 

Typhoid  fever,  whether  remittent  at  the  first,  or  continued  from  the 
onset,  is  attended  with  extreme  debility  and  great  prostration  of  body^ 
nervousness,  irritability,  perversion  of  the  senses,  stupor,  sometimes 
delirium,  and  pain  in  the  head  and  limbs ;  thirst  and  heat  of  skin,  are 
frequently  the  variable,  although  prominent  symptoms.  The  pulse  i» 
small  and  frequent,  the  bowels  are  slightly  tympanitic,  and  sore  on  pres« 
sure.  The  tongue  is  usually  round  and  lengthened,  dark  in  the  middle, 
Uie  edges  inclining  to  bend,  and  always  dry.  but  when  it  becomes  moist 
it  is  generally  a  sign  of  convalescence,  which  may  occur  in  8  or  10 
day^,  but  the  usual  duration  of  the  fever  is  from  15  to  25  days. 

This  fever  is  not  so  strongly  marked  in  autumn  as  in  winter,  and, 
separated  from  it,  would  not  deserve  the  name,  as  it  does  not  comprehend 
the  strict  definition  of  typhoid  fever,  a  further  notice  of  it,  however,  will 
be  taken  under  the  head  of  diseases  pertaining  to  winter  and  spring* 

In  the  treatment  of  the  continued  fevers  of  this  section  of  country, 
whether  they  are  idiopathic,  or  supervening  upon  a  remittent  type,  local 
depletion  cautiously  practised,  diaphoretics,  sinapisms,  emolient  poultices, 
diffusible  stimulants,  and  mild  alteratives,  are  the  remedies  usually  em- 
ployed by  judicious  practitioners.  Quinine  has  been  used  at  different 
periods,  in  every  variety  of  dose  and  form,  but  always  tending  to  aggra- 
vate the  disease,  and  increase  that  disposition  to  local  infiammation, 
which  usually  exist  in  the  cases  of  that  region. 

We  are,  therefore  led  to  infer,  that  the  disease  is  one  of  that  mixed 
character,  requiring  a  mild  antiphlogistic  course,  combined  with  moder- 
ale  stimuli,  to  guard  against  the  tendency  thai  invariably  exists  to  pros- 
tration. 

In  the  southern  portion  of  the  State,  pointed  out  as  the  Tertiaiy,  the 
the  fevers  are  less  uniform  in  their  type  than  in  any  other  region,  dif* 
fering  in  every  respect  with  the  varying  features  of  the  country,  and  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  soil ;  for  in  this  section  we  find  erery  variety  of 
cause  that  would  tend  to  generate  malaria. 
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■  Here  you  meet  with  the  dark  lagoon  that  is  overshadowed  bj  the 
eumbrotn  foliage  of  timewom  forest  trees ;  here  the  brackish  marsh 
abounding  in  animal  and  vegetable  deposit,  the  accumulated  mass  of 
ages  lies  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  here  the  widespread  creek  and  over- 
flowing river  leave  their  slimy  deposit  of  decomposed  matter  over  a  vast 
extent  of  adjacent  soil  to  furnish  material  for  the  generation  of  poisonous 
gaaesy  all  combining  with  their  teeming  stench  to  induce  ^disease  of 
grave  malignant  nature. 

As  any  attempt  at  a  description  of  all  these  types  is  incompatible 
with  the  limits  of  this  paper,  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  those  cases 
which  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  the  swamp,  extending  from  the  junction 
of  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee  rivers,  down  to  the  City  of  Mobile. — 
The  fevers  here  are  strikingly  dissimilar  to  those  now  prevailing  in  other 
parts  of  the  country ;  the  poisonous  cause  of  disease,  it  will  be  remem^ 
bered,  arises  from  swamps  and  marshes  of  recent  formation,  in  which 
vegetable  matter  greatly  preponderates. 

The  cold  and  hot  stages  of  the  intermittents  are  characterized  by  the 
most  violent  extremes.  The  chill  lasts  from  four  to  six  hours,  often  amount- 
ing to  a  **  shaking  ague,"  the  fever  then  ensues  and  continues  with  great 
violence  from  ten  to  twenty  hours ;  the  sweating  stage  is  scarcely  form- 
ed  before  another  chill  is  announced,  the  paroxysms  occuringat  irregu- 
lar intervals,  and  it  must  be  noted  that  these  intermittents  are  exceed' 
ingly  obstinate,  usually  continuing  from  6  to  10  days  without  any 
change. 

The  remittent,  or,  according  to  a  strict  definition,  continued  hUioug 
fever^  most  usually  form,  and  is  commonly  known  as  "  swamp  fever." 
It  is  attended  with  a  full  boundine^  pulse,  from  110  to  180  in  the  minute^ 
a  dry  and  hot  skin,  pale  flattened  tongue  covered  with  white  fur,  which 
in  the  course  of  the  disease  becomes  yellow  or  dark  brown,  the  pain  in 
the  head,  back  and  limbs  is  very  violent,  some  thirst,  nausea  and  biliary 
derangement.  Once  in  24  or  48  hours,  there  is  a  tendency  to  remit, 
manifested  nsually  by  less  frequency  of  pulse,  abatement  of  pain, 
and  moisture  about  the  chest  and  head.  The  bowels  are  usually  con- 
stipated, all  the  secretions  becoming  diminished  or  suppressed.  The 
blood  very  soon  looses  its  rich  tenacious  qualities,  becoming  thin  and 
pale,  and  the  disease  is  from  6  to  14  days  in  running  its  course. 

We  have  been  treating  this  fever  for  several  years,  and  seldom  suc- 
ceed in  cutting  it  short.  Large  doses  of  quinine  change  the  character 
of  the  symptoms,  but  never  cure ;  convalescence  is  painfully  protracted, 
or  interupted  by  relapses,  until  the  approach  of  frost. 

During  convalescence,  or  rather  that  protracted  undefined  state  be^ 
tween  the  subsidence  of  the  fever  and  frost,  the  patient  is  very  weak, 
presenting  a  pale  waxen  appearance,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  any 
organ,  has  experienced  a  severe  lesion.  In  fact,  the  absence  of  any 
tendency  to  local  determination,  sinking  or  collapse  of  the  vital  forces; 
or  to  putresency  and  decomposition,  proves  at  once  its  non-malignant 
character. 

In  the  examination  of  four  bodies  made  in  the  Hospitals  of  Mobile^  the 
liver  was  atrophied  in  one,  being-also  dry  and  brittle,  like  those  d^ng 
of  Yellow  fever ;  and  of  a  pale  straw  color.  In  the  other  three,  this  ei^n 
prasented  nothing  peculiar  as  a  lesion  of  disease ;  in  feet  there  was  no 
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lesion  sufficiently  prominent  anj  where  to  attract  attention,  except  in  the 
serous  condition  of  the  blood  and  soft  spongj  condition  of  the  cellular  and 
muscular  tissues. 

FEVERS  OP  THE  PRAIBIE  BEGIOX. 

To  ascertain  that  roaladj,  which,  from  its  malignancy,  constitutes  the 
outlet  of  human  life  in  this  section  during  summer  and  autumn — that 
malady  which  for  gravity  is  the  maximum  in  the  chain  of  morbid  sequen- 
ces—>Uiat  malady  which  most  excites  the  fears  of  the  people,  and  absorbs 
the  attraction  of  the  medical  man,  it  is  only  necessary  to  be  brought 
to  the  bed-side  of  one  laboring  under  congestive  fever,  and  the  search  is 
at  an  end.  The  time  of^  and  circumstances  connected  with,  it^  appear- 
ance in  the  State  has  already  been  detailed.  The  writer,  whilst  a  stu- 
dent in  the  Charity  Hospital  of  New  Orleans,  witnessed  the  cholera 
in  its  most  aggravated  form ;  since  then  he  has  become  familiar  with 
the  yellow  fever  of  Orleans  and  Mobile,  and  although,  to  his  percep* 
tions,  they  are  so  strongly  and  distinctly  marked  that  no  one  could  fail 
to  distinguish  them  from  all  other  affections — ^yet^  they  are  not  more  so 
than*  was  the  congestive  fever  which  prevailed  in  this  region,  during 
the  autumns  of  1835  and  '36.  In  those  years  it  maintained  the  same 
connection  and  relation  to  the  intermittents  and  remittents  of  the  country 
that  yellow  fever  does  to  the  same  diseases,  during  the  epidemics  of 
Orleans  and  Mobile.  But  before  examining  into  the  connection  or  unity 
of  these  diseases  it  is  necessary  to  say  something  of  the  habit  and 
character  of  the  one  which  it  is  now  our  purpose  briefly  to  consider. 

In  order  that  we  may  reconcile  conflicting  opinions,  and  at  the  same 
time  educe  the  truth  from  contradictory  statements,  it  is  necessary  to 
enter  somewhat  into  detail. 

It  is  stated  by  a  medical  gentleman  residing  in  Marion,  that  the  dis- 
ease was  confined  to  adult  males  ;  the  women  and  children  of  that  vil- 
lage being  exempt.  After  having  his  attention  directed  to  it,  he  is  con- 
fident that  those  attacked  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  neighboring 
creeks  and  swamps.  A  medical  man  who  practiced  in  Dallas  county 
during  the  years  1835  and  1836  remarks,  that  the  congestive  fever  was 
confined  to  male  adults  ;  afler  some  enquiry  it  was  discovered  that  he 
lived  in  the  midst  of  a  people  inhabiting  a  sandy  ridge,  and  that  the  men 
were  in  the  habit  of  making  daily  visits  to  the  plantations  situated  in  the 
adjoining  swamps  and  along  the  prairie  creeks.  Doctor  Mabry,  of  Selroa, 
in  his  prize  essay  on  this  disease,  remarks  that  women  and  children  are 
equally  liable  and  as  oflen  attacked.  The  people  among  whom  the 
Doctor  practices,  live  mostly  in  a  low  damp  prairie  region  and  of  course 
all  ages  and  conditions  are  exposed  alike.  A  correspondent  residing 
for  many  years  in  Montgomery,  a  town  situated  amidst  diluvial  eleva- 
tions of  the  prairie  region,  informs  us  that  he  has  not  yet  seen  any  case 
of  congestive  fever,  such  as  has  been  described  by  medical  men,  as  pre- 
vailing in  other  sections  of  the  State, — that  he  has  **  seen  cases  of  sim- 
ple fever  coUapse,  or  become  complicated,  (under  the  influence  of  inju- 
dicious treatment)  resembling  in  that  ^rendition  the  congestive  state." 
From  abundant  testimony,  it  would  appear  that  this  town  is  exempt  from 
the  disease  in  its  true  characteristic  form ; — take,  for  instance,  the  able 
paper  of  Dr.  Boling  on  the  fevers  of  that  vicini^.    He  describes  no  oase 
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of  febrile  aflfection,  which  physicians  of  certain  localities  in  Greene, 
Maiengo  and  Dallas,  would  recognize  as  congestive  fever.  We  could 
give  many  other  instances,  where  medical  gentlemen  relying  on  their 
own  experience,  had  arrived  at  opinions  conflicting  with  those  of  their 
neighbors,  making  a  confused  contradictory  mass;  but  when  they  are  care- 
folly  considered  in  connection  with  all  the  attending  circumstances,  they 
become  reconciled,  tending  to  the  developement  of  tacts,  which  could  not 
have  been  elicited  from  the  observations  of  any  one  individual.  In  this 
case  the  combined  testimony  before  us,  points  unerringly  to  the  follow- 
ing conclusions:  that  the  poison  of  the  disease  is  confined  mostly  to 
humid  prairie,  or  low  swampy  lands  abounding  in  organic  remains, 
that  this  poison  does  not  spread  broad  cast  over  extensive  tracts  of  coun« 
try,  or  rise  to  elevated  situations  like  the  ordinary  marsh  poisons — that 
the  more  elevated  prairie  soil,  which  has  in  the  process  of  cultivation 
given  out  its  excess  of  humidity  does  not  produce  the  disease — and  that, 
with  an  equal  exposure,  all  ages  and  sizes  of  the  white  populatloo,  are 
alike  susceptible. 

In  looking  back  at  our  sketch  of  the  first  and  second  epochs,  the  regu- 
lar gradation  of  disease  will  be  obser\'ed  as  follows : — intermittents  and 
irregular  bowel  affections  prevail  in  spring  and  early  summer;  as  the 
season  advances  these  are  replaced  by  remittents ;  late  summer  and 
autumn  find  that  the  latter  have  attained  their  ma](imum  and  the  fevers 
are  continued,  being  either  of  a  nervous  inflammatory  or  malignant 
character.  Here  is  presented  a  regular  gradation  of  morbid  condition, 
firom  its  mild  incipiency  to  a  high  toned  or  malignant  action,  wUhoiUany 
stsper-added  complication  or  change  of  character,  save  in  degree.  In 
this  case  no  one  can  reasonably  question  the  identity  of  these  fevers. — 
We  find  that  the  congestive  fever-  is  preceded  by  the  intermittents  and 
remittents,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  that  the  continued  fevers  were 
in  past  times.  This  apparent  connection  and  dependence  afiTord  a  strong 
argument  in  favor  of  the  identity  of  the  congestive  and  the  other  fevers  so 
closely  associated  with  it — but  whilst  we  admit  its  force,  we  cannot  sub- 
scribe  to  its  conclusiveness.  He  who  does  not  know  that  the  most  deadly 
maladies — maladies  wholly  and  essentially  different  in  form — are  often 
£>und  engrailing  themselves  upon  simple  intermittents,  has  observed  to  lit- 
tle purpose.  This  however,  as  before  remarked,  is  not  the  place  to  con 
sider  the  identity  or  connection  which  may  exist:  allusion  is  made  to 
the  question,  for  the  simple  purpose  of  calling  attention  to  the  importance 
of  a  rigid  scnitiny  and  investigation,  not  only  of  connecting  circumstan- 
ces, but  the  symptoms  pathognomonic  of  congestive  fever. 

In  1834,  this  disease  made  its  appearance  in  a  few  localities  ;  in  1635, 
it  prevailed  in  its  most  extended  and  malignant  form.  The  writer  began 
the  practice  of  medicine  in  Dallas  County,  in  the  spring  of  the  latter  year, 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  which,  together  with  that  of  1836,  he 
was  actively  engaged  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease. 

In  1835,  intermittents  and  remittents  prevailed  from  the  first  of  May 
imtil  the  first  of  July ;  they  then  began  to  decline,  and  by  the  middle  of 
the  month  the  country  was  exempt  from  disease  of  every  kind.  The 
congestive  fever  made  its  appearance  early  in  August,  and  continued  its 
ravages  until  the  middle  of  October.  The  following  case,  condensed 
fioro  notes  taken  at  the  time,  will  best  serve  the  purpose^  of  descriptioa. 
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Mr.  A.,  aged  24,  native  of  the  State,  of  robust  constitution,  came  to 
my  office  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  for  advice.  Says  be  has  been 
for  the  last  week  engaged  in  superintending  ^^some  teork^^  in  an  adjoining 
prairie  swamp  ;  went  to  bed  last  night  feeling  well,  awoke  this  morn- 
ing at  daylight,  since  when,  he  has  been  weak  or  languid,  not  particu* 
larly  sick,  but  is  unable  to  shake  off  a  restless,  desponding  and  uneasy 
feeling.  Found  his  pul^e  not  exceeding  100,  but  small  and  deep  seated, 
skin  cool  and  damp,  which  was  attributed  to  exposure,  the  atmosphere 
being  warm  and  very  damp.  Says  he  is  thirsty  but  does  not  feel  chilly ; 
hjs  difficulty  mainly  consists,  to  use  his  own  language,  in  an  *^  inability 
to  get  my  breath."  In  two  hours  after  he  returned  home,  some  two 
miles  from  my  office,  he  wrote  and  despached  the  following  note  :  **Come 
and  do  something  for  me  or  I  shall  die."  Did  not  see  him  until  3 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  his  condition  then,  was  nearly  as  follows — skin 
cold,  of  a  pale  blueish  color,  muscles  soil,  unless  put  upon  the  stretch  by 
exertion,  profuse  perspiration  over  the  entire  surface,  standing  in  large 
drops  on  the  chest  and  forehead,  tongue  cool,  pale  and  inclined  to  a 
livid  hue,  pulse  frequent,  small  and  thready.  Action  of  the  heart 
changed  to  a  tremxdous  jluUer^  with  now  and  then  a  violent  pulsation, 
causing  the  patient  to  start,  urine  abundant  and  colorless,  bowels  torpid, 
slight  nausea,  countenance  haggard,  expressing  the  deepest  agony  or 
physical  trouble,  very  restless,  walks  rapidly  overthe  floor  for  a  moment, 
then  sinks  exausted,  wants  an  emetic  to  relieve  his  breathing,  is 
perfectly  sensible.  About  10  o'clock  at  night  the  perspiration  sensibly 
diminished,  pulse  improved  and  the  breathing  became  easier.  This 
partial  improvement  continued  until  6  o'clock  fn  the  morning.  At  10 
o'clock  in  the  morning  found  him  much  worse — pulse  imperceptible  at 
the  wrist,  tongue  and  lips  livid,  skin  icy  cold,  dependant  portions  wilted 
and  shrivelled;  other  symptoms  about  as  yesterday.  After  a  doubtftil 
struggle  of  6  or  8  hours,  during  which  time  there  is  no  complaint  of 
chilliness,  but  great  heat  and  burning,  the  pulse  again  becomes  per- 
ceptible, a  slight  degree  of  warmth  returns  to  the  surftice,  and  hope 
again  enlivens  the  household.  The  next  morning,  I  was  summoned 
early.  He  began  to  grow  worse  at  2  o'clock,  made  several  efforts  to 
vomit ;  had  not  been  chilly ;  he  now  speaks  in  monosyllables,  says  he 
*'  is  sensible,  but  has  no  breath  to  talk."  Is  extremely  restless,  skin 
cold,  blueish  and  mottled  about  the  back— each  expiration  is  attended 
with  a  harsh  distressed  murmur,  cannot;  bear  any  covering — finally,  in 
a  paroxysm  of  wild  despair,  rises  from  the  bed,  rushes  to  a  window,  and 
whilst  holding  to  the  facing,  is  seized  with  a  convulsion.  He  expired 
in  a  few  minutes,  after  being  laid  upon  his  couch ;  having  been  ill  but 
52  hours. 

In  this  case,  notwithstanding  the  most  active  means  were  used,  there 
was  no  evacuation  of  fasces  from  the  bowels.  During  efforts  to  vomit, 
a  little  water  mixed  with  mucous  was  occasionally  ejected. 

By  reference  to  notes  and  the  recollection  of  conversations  had  with 
Drs.  Gantt  and  Herbert,  who  did  a  leading  practice  in  the  county,  the 
foregoing  case  represents  the  general  condition  and  symptoms  of  those 
attacked— the  difference  in  the  cases,  consisting  in  degree,  or  the  vis- 
cera more  especially  implicated.  For  instance,  in  the  case  discribed, 
it  appears  that  the  first  appreciable  derangement  of  function,  was  that 
of  the  respiratory  apparatus ;  this  grew  more  and  more  prominent,  until 
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the  lungs  totally  failed  in  their  office.  In  many  cases,  there  was  pain 
in  the  head,  flushed  face,  watery  injected  eye,  sensibility  to  light,  and 
an  early  supervention  of  delirium.  In  this  variety,  labored  and  difficult 
respiration  was  not  so  prominent ;  this,  together  with  the  absence  of 
symptomatic  gastric  complication,  caused  practitioners  to  refer  to  the 
brain  as  the  seat  of  mischief.  Again,  there  were  cases  (and  probably 
a  plurality  were  of  this  description)  where  early  nausea,  sinking  at  the 
stomach,  Tomiting  and  frequent  stools  of  sero-mucous  matter  were  the 
most  prominent  and  urgent  symptoms  of  disease — here,  the  stomach  and 
intestines  were  pronounced  to  be  the  points  most  especially  involved. 
Although  one  or  the  other  of  these  determinations  may  have  existed  in 
one  case,  or  they  all  may  have  been  manifest  in  another,  producing 
death  in  24  hours  ;  yet,  as  a  general  rule,  the  assemblage  of  symptoms 
characterizing  the  disease  were  very  uniform. 

With  a  majority  of  those  attacked,  there  was  in  the  course  of  24  hours 
a  return  of  warmth  to  the  surface,  and  in  fact  a  general  improvement, 
showing  a  strong  efibrt  or  disposition  on  the  part  of  nature  to  react — 
but  if  this  reaction  amounted  only  to  a  gentle  glow  of  warmth  on  the 
surface,  the  pulse  continuing  quick,  and  perspiration  profuse,  the  ensu- 
ing mom  witnessed,  in  a  more  aggravated  form,  the  return  of  all  the 
periloQB  and  depressing  symptoms  so  peculiar  to  the  disease. 

The  fonnation  of  the  true  and  healthful  reaction  could  always  be 
distinguished  from  the  false  and  ephemeral.  In  the  first  case,  the 
ferspiration  sensibly  diminishes ;  as  the  skin  becomes  dry,  the  capillaries 
iiU,  and  a  deep  general  warmth  ensues ;  the  pulse,  which  a  short  time 
since  may  have  been  extinct  at  the  wrist,  is  now  perceived,  and  as  it 
becomes  raised  more  to  the  surface,  it  lessens  in  frequency  and  increases 
in  force.  We  did  not  see  a  case,  where  the  skin  became  dry  and 
warm^  that  the  patient  did  not  recover,  and  that  very  rapidly.  During 
the  improving  stage,  evacuations  of  a  bottle  green  color,  and  about  the 
consistence  of  grape  jelly,  took  place  ;  oflen  as  much  as  a  gallon  passed 
in  48  hours  :  this  remarkable  colluvies  was  inodorous,  devoid  of  bile, 
breaking  into  pieces  like  the  coagula  of  blood.  Occasionally  or- 
ganic or  fiinctional  disorder  followed  the  patient,  but  relapse  or  second 
attacks  did  not  occur. 

Our  attention  thus  &r  has  been  directed  to  the  graver  and  more 
malignant  cases,  about  one  third  of  which  proved  &tal  between  the  2nd 
and  3d  day.  There  were  those  of  a  much  lighter  and  milder  grade, 
distinguished  by  the  same  phenomena — such  as  cool  skin,  continued 
perspiration,  thirst,  quick  thready  pulse,  interrupted  respiration,  uneasi- 
ness and  occasional  sighing.  These  symptoms  would  deepen  and  be- 
come more  urgent  in  the  morning,  a  partial  reaction  taking  place  in 
the  afternoon.  In  these  as  well  as  those  previously  described,  there 
was  no  marked  remission  or  intermission  ;  the  patient  continuing  in  a 
pathological  condition,  until  a  dryness  or  permanent  warmth  of  hkin 
announced  a  restoration  of  the  functions  of  the  body-  In  no  discription 
or  rariety  of  case,  coukl  there  be  detected,  even  in  the  cold  st^ge,  that 
ikivering  or  sensation  of  coldness  that  causes  the  patient  in  intermittents 
to  seek  the  jSre,  the  sun  or  warmth  of  clothing  : — On  the  contrary,  there 
was  an  earnest  cry  or  impatient  demand  for  cold  drinks^  cold  fresh  atr, 
constant  fiuining  and  exposure  of  person.  This  was  the  congestive 
fever  which  prevailed  along  the  prairie,  creeks  and  low  humid  swamps 
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of  Wilicox  and  Dallas  counties  in  1635  and  '36.  The  medical  men  at 
that  time,  did  not  dream  of  classing  it  with  the  intermittents  and  remit- 
tents of  the  country. 

As  a  general  rule,  this  disease  has  become  modified  since  1835 ;  Btill^ 
however,  maintaining  in  some  localities,  its  original  marked  violence. 
As  it  is  the  most  formidable  and  interesting  disease  of  summer  and 
autumn,  that  is  known  in  the  bounds  of  the  State,  the  impressions  of 
medical  men  practicing  in  different  localities,  will  not  only  assist  in  re* 
vealing  its  true  character  but  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  end  we  have 
in  view,  a  fair  and  correct  picture,  so  tar  as  we  go,  of  the  prominent 
disease  of  the  State. 

Doctor  A.  G.  Mabry,  a  resident  of  Selma,  in  his  prize  essay  says : — 
"Of  fevers  this  is  the  lowest  grade  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge — 
it  is  an  idiopathic  disease  and  may  be  intermitting,  remitting  or  con* 
tinued  in  type.  Its  invasion  is  oflen  sudden,  coming  on  after  a  few  hours 
premonition  with  a  chill  which  continues  for  several  hours,  during  which 
time  the  patient  is  harrassed  by  difficulty  of  breathing:,  nausea  and  re- 
peated  efforts  at  vomiting  :  the  pulse  is  feeble  and  frequent,  skin  cold 
and  clammy,  countenance  distressed  and  shrunken  ;  not  unfrequently 
attended  with  sero-mucous  discharges.  The  duration  of  this  stage 
varies  in  different  cases,  seldom  passing  off  however  under  three  or  four 
hours  and  oflen  continuing  much  longer.  The  hot  stage  is  characterized 
by  s.  feeble  reaction  of  short  duration,  say  one  or  two  hours,  afler  which 
it  gives  place  to  the  sweating  stage.  About  the  same  hour,  the  next,  or 
perhaps  the  day  after,  a  second  paroxysm  takes  place,  which  differs  but 
little  from  the  first,  except  in  severity ;  the  cold  stage  becoming  much 
longer  and  the  reaction  less  perfect  in  every  succeeding  paroxysm  until 
the  third  or  fourth  day,  \vhen  death  closes  the  scene."  The  Doctor  goes 
on  to  state  that  this  is  the  most  usual  variety  of  the  disease  and  that  dur- 
ing^the  intermission  (if  so  it  can  be  called)  there  is  languor,  loss  ofap' 
petite,  restlessness  and  not  unfrequently  a  painful  apprehension  of  some 
impending  evil. 

In  other  portions  of  this  interesting  article  it  is  stated,  that  the  symp- 
toms which  denote  congestion  are  the  first  and  most  prominent  in  mark- 
ing the  onset  of  the  disease.  Again  it  may  be  very  slow  in  forming,  the 
patient  complaining  of  fullness  in  the  chest,  loss  of  appetite,  inability  to 
sleep,  and  is  discontended  and  peevish  several  days  before  the  superven- 
tion of  aggravated  symptoms. 

*Doctor  Bates,  a  resident  of  the  prairies  not  very  far  from  Selma,  in 
his  description  of  the  cold  and  perilous  stage  of  this  disease,  uses.the  fol- 
lowing  language  :  "  The  skin  of  the  whole  body  is  pale  and  cooler  than 
natural,  shrivelled  and  where  pressure  is  made,  as  on  the  back  and  sides, 
motley  and  livid  ;  frequently  the  whole  body  is  covered  with  clammy 
exudation.  The  nose  and  ears  become  icy  cold,  and  the  lips  perfectly 
livid.  *****  There  is  a  great  diminution  of  sensibility,  and 
oftentimes  the  patient  does  not  manifest  any  feeling  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  most  powerful  rubefacients.  The  countenance  betrays  the 
greatest  anxiety,  the  eyes  are  red  and  suffused.  The  patient  turns 
frequently  in  bed,  or  tosses  from  side  to  side,  uncovers  himself  com- 
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*  This  Essay  is  among  the  papers  belonging  to  your  Society. 
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plains  of  great  heat»  intense  thirst,  and  says,  if  water  is  not  given  him 
*^  he  will  hum  up  J*^  The  respiration  is  more  frequent  than  ordinary; 
sometimes  it  is  slower,  but  very  difficult,  frequent  sighing,  with  expira- 
tion  like  one  out  of  breath.  The  pulse  is  small,  and  more  frequc^nt  than 
natural.  In  tho  most  violent  cases  it  is  imperceptible,  except  just  above 
tlie  elbow.  The  heart  is  felt  beating  tumultuously  as  if  struggling  to 
free  itself  of  a  load.     *  *  *     The  venous  system  is  greatly  engorged. 

♦  •  •  The  tongue  presents  various  appearances,  sometimes  it  is  slightly 
(iirred,  white  or  yellowish,  frequently  large  and  flabby.  **♦*♦♦  Some* 
times  there  is  fullness  in  the  epigastric  region,  and  the  patient  feels  no  re- 
lief  until  he  has  vomited.  Oftentimes  the  dejections  are  copious,  and  aAer 
one  or  two  evacuations  become  watery,  containing  small  flocculi  of 
mucous.    *  ♦  ♦    The  intellectual  faculties  are  often  retained  to  the  last, 

*  ^  frequently  there  is  dimness  of  vision,  and  obtusencss  of  hearing." 

Dr.  Bates'  observations  have  been  made  within  the  last  three  years. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  foregoing  accurate  and  vivid  des- 
scription  represents  the  condition  of  the  patient  whilst  in  that  stage, 
which  it  is  contended  by  some,  is  synonymous  with  the  cold  stage  of 
intermittent  and  remittent  fever.  The  Doctor  says,  however,  *'  there  is 
very  little  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  this  and  all  other  diseases." 

Doctor  H.  V.  Smith,  of  Lowndes  Co.,  informs  us  that  1634  was  the 
first  year  in  which  congestive  iever  made  its  appearance  in  that  section 
of  the  State,  and  that  during  the  three  first  years  of  its  prevalence,  it 
was  a  disease  of  one  paroxysm, — at  least,  such  as  has  been  described 
by  the  writer,  as  prevailing  during  the  same  years  in  Dallas  County. — 
Doctor  H.  V.  Wooten,  also  of  Lowndes  Co.,  has  furnished  us  with  notes 
of  cases,  taken  during  the  last  few  years.  As  Dr.  W.  resides  in  the 
same  place  with  Dr.  Smith,  and  reports  none  but  cases  of  a  distinct 
intermittent  type,  his  notes  will  serve,  not  only  to  show  the  modified 
character  of  the  disease  at  the  present  time,  but  conveys  a  correct  des* 
cription  of  this  variety.     We  take  the  liberty  of  abbreviating  his  notes. 

**T.,  a  white  male,  aged  17,  was  attacked  on  the  15th  September,  with 
a  light  chill,  which  was  soon  followed  by  febrile  reaction ;  the  fever 
subsided  in  seven  hours  with  free  perspiration.  Although  he  was  rest- 
less, with  a  slight  feeling  of  oppression  in  the  epigastric  region,  still  he 
walked  about  in  the  afternoon,  and  retired  at  bed-time,  without  com- 
plaining. About  2  o'clock  the  next  morning,  he  was  seized  ^^wiih  a 
ckSLt^  and  when  a  short  time  after,  we  attended  his  bed-side,  he  was 
feand  extremely  restless,  toes,  fingers,  and  nose  quite  cold,  trunk  and 
bead  hot,  complained  by  gesture  of  great  distress  in  the  region  of  the 
stomach,  could  not  speak  intelligibly,  moans,  rolls  about  the  bed,  making 
freqoent  effints  to  get  up.  The  coldness  of  the  extremities  increased  very 
rapidly,  soon  extending  to  the  trunk.  About  9  hours  after  the  paroxysm 
commenced,  whilst  the  extremities  were  yet  cold,  and  the  pulse  in  that 
extremely  small  and  frequent  state  so  characteristic  of  a  grave  chill,  a 
copious  nerspi ration  broke  out — this  sweating  stage  ensued  without  re- 
cetioB  Jrom  the  chill.  The  grave  and  depressing  symptoms  continued 
until  about  10  o'clock  at  night,  when  he  become  easier,  spoke  sensibly, 
manifesting  a  sense  o^  great  fatigue  and  exhaustion.  An  imperfect 
reactiooy  the  extremities  remaining  cool,  and  perspiration  continuing, 
lasted  until  morning,  when  there  was  a  return  of  all  the  depressing 
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symptoms  of  the  morning  previous,  attended  with  prolbond  stupor*  He 
died  about  3  o'clock,  f.  m."  It  is  due  to  the  doctor  to  state,  that  he  did 
not  have  the  management  of  this  case. 

'*  A  girl  12  years  of  age,  very  plethoric,  and  unaccustomed  to  the 
climate,  was  seized  with  a  chili  on  the  10th  of  August.  On  reaching 
the  house,  four  hours  aflerthe  attack,  found  her  sitting  up,  saying  she  was 
getting  better.  I  noticed  that  her  breathing  was  hurried,  compiexion« 
particularly  that  of  the  nails  and  around  the  eyes  was  livid,  pulse  full  and 
frequent,  bowels  constipated,  tongue  coated,  and  complained  of  fullness 
about  the  head  and  chest.  Bled  12  ounces,  which  relieved  the  head 
and  chest.  As  this  paroxysm  was  the  first,  and  came  on  in  the  after- 
noon, did  not  fear  another  until  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day.  She 
was  so  much  better  in  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  that  her  parents 
discontinued  the  quinine  and  sent  her  to  school.  She  returned  home  at 
noon,  complaining  of  headache,  pain  in  the  back,  and  difficulty  of 
breathing.  At  5  o'clock,  I  was  summoned  and  found  her  lying  with  her 
head  thrown  back,  eyes  protruded  and  fixed,  face  livid,  breathing  hur* 
ried  and  laborious,  pulse  scarcely  perceptible  at  the  wrist,  and  too  fre 
quent  to  be  counted  ;  extremities  cold,  trunk  and  head  very  hot ;  all 
present  were  expecting  her  to  die  every  minute.  With  the  assistance 
of  stimulants  and  revulsives,  she  become  in  three  or  four  hours  festless, 
made  efforts  to  tear  off  the  plasters.  At  this  point,  the  pulse  had  become 
decidedly  stronger,  but  the  lividity  of  the  face,  and  difficulty  of  breathing, 
continued  the  same.  Stimulants  were  suspended  for  the  time,  and  18 
ounces  of  blood  drawn.  After  a  doubtful  struggle  of  a  few  hours 
more,  she  gradually  improved,  the  respiratory  functions  being  the  last 
Co  resume  a  healthy  and  natural  action." 

In  Chose  persons  unaccustomed  to  the  climate,  especially  if  the  con- 
stitution is  robust,  the  pulse  is  always  fliUer,  and  local  plethora  much 
more  manifest.  We  have  also  noticed,  that  in  unacclimated  persons, 
laboring  under  an  attack  of  the  swamp  fever,  of  which  we  have  previ. 
ously  spoken,  there  is  greater  vascularity  and  more  tension  of  pulse 
than  in  the  natives  or  those  living  long  in  the  country.  With  this  class 
of  patients,  in  either  case,  blood-letting  can  be  resorted  to  with  great 
advantage. 

"A.,  aged  24,  of  good  constitution,  complained  for  the  last  two  mor- 
nings of  languor  and  aching  in  the  bones,  but  would  so  improve  in  the 
afternoon  as  to  attend  to  his  ordinary  duties.  On  the  third  morning 
(6th  Sept.,)  at  6  o'clock,  I  was  summoned  in  haste,  and  found  him  wholly 
insensible  to  surrounding  objects ;  would  not  answer  questions,  open  his 
mouth,  or  move  the  least  from  his  position.  With  the  exception  of  the 
chest,  the  entire  surface  was  cold,  that  of  the  extremities  intensely  so ; 
respiration  laborious,  pulse  small  and  140  in  the  minute  ;  found  much 
difficulty  in  getting  him  to  swallow.  At  7  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
there  were  sigtis  of  improvement,  as  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  pulse, 
restlessness,  warmth  of  skin  &c.  The  notes  of  this  case  show,  that 
from  this  point  there  was  a  constant  increase  in  the  force  of  the  pulse, 
and  warmth  of  skin,  until  a  high  fever  was  set  up.  There  was  no  dis- 
position to  a  return  of  the  cold  paroxysm — ^he  recovered  in  a  few  days, 
the  lancet  having  been  used  very  freely." 
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Other  cases  reported  bj  Dr.  Wooten  are  in  our  possesioiit  but  the 
three  we  haye  condeDsed,  will,  without  being  tedious,  present  a  riew 
of  that  simple  yariety  known  as  ^congestiye  or  intermittent  chill.** 
That  soreness  of  the  bodj,  sense  of  exhaustion  and  fittigue  after  reaction 
was  established,  spoken  of  by  the  Doctor,  has  been  frequently  noticed 
by  the  writer.*  The  patient  betrays  by  his  manner  of  breathing,,  acting, 
and  speaking,  a  condition  resembling  that  of  one  who  had  passed  in 
safety  some  struggle  which  had  called  forth  all  his  physical  and  mental 
powers — the  mingled  feelings  of  exhaustion,  safety,  and  exultation,  be- 
ing strongly  marked  in  the  countenance. 

Dr.  Wooten,  speaking  of  the  coldness  of  congestive  fever,  remarks— » 
^  It  is  very  difierent  from  that  which  falls  upon  the  body  of  one  about 
dying  firom  an  inflammatory  disease  ;  in  this,  there  isakindofdeadness 
about  the  impression  it  makes,  which  is  much  like  that  of  any  inani- 
mate substance ;  but  in  congestive  fever,  the  coldness,  though  more  in- 
tense, is  of  a  more  active  lively  kind  in  its  impressions.'* 

Notwithstanding  the  exhibitions  in  this  disease  of  apparent  strength^ 
(regaiided  by  many  as  real,)  we  are  firmly  convinced  that  great  muscu- 
lar prostration  exists.  The  patient  is  capable  of  these  surprising  efforts 
only  at  •ccasional  intervals.  In  a  moment  of  extreme  agony,  with  his 
lungs  and  heart  oppressed  with  dark  blood,  like  the  victim  of  asthma,  he 
exclaims,  ^  I  cannot  breathe^  I  am  smothering,"  and  by  an  instinctive 
struggle  his  neprous  energy  is  rallied  for  a  moment — ^he  starts  up-— 
rashes  for  the  open  door  or  window  and  fells  powerless  on  the  floor.  It 
is  said  by  some  that  the  action  of  the  heart  is  *Moud,  strong  and  tumul- 
tuous"—hence,  they  conclude  there  cannot  be  diminished  nervous  power. 
True,  it  is  ^  loud  and  tumultuous,"  and  often  beats  violently  against  the 
thoracic  wall ;  but  it  is  that  tremulous  irregular  action  (often  seen  from 
depressing  poisons)  where  the  heart  %  painfully  labors  to  force  on  the 
stream  of  blood  which  flows  in  too  fest  for  its  exhausted  powers.  The 
patient  often  complains  of  fullness  and  oppression,  and  one  ear  placed 
over  the  heart,  conveys  to  the  mind,  the  idea  of  a  distended  organ  labor- 
ing in  vain  to  free  itself.  We  have  here  nothing  of  the  bold,  distinct 
measured  pulsations  which  belong  to  the  heart  in  many  of  the  simple 
phlegmasiae. 

Hie  cold  adynamic  condition  which  so  essentially  characterizes  this 
malady  has  been  likened  to  pathological  states  occurring  in  other  dis- 
eases afler  injuries,  loss  of  blood,  &c.;  we  are  unable  to  trace  such 
analogies.  ^Vie  have  under  ti;eatmeut  at  the  present  time,  two  rare 
cases,  caused  by  subjects  felling  into  a  dry  heated  steamboat  boiler, 
some  five  days  since,  in  which  die  condition  is  not  unlike  that  of  con- 
gestive  fever..  The  extremities  are  wilted  and  shrivelled;  the  skin 
cold  and  damp,  (bet  w^  perspiring  profusely,)  the  action  of  the  heart 
tremuloos  and  oppressed,  the  pulse  in*  one  smaU  and  thready,  in  the 
other  unperceptibie,  expiration  harsh  and  violent,  much  internal  heat, 
oppressed  breathing  and  vet  muscular  strength  sufRqient  to  walk  100 
feet,  but  the  exertion  is  followed  by  sudden  and  complete  prostration. 

We  beg  leave,  in  this  place  to  present  from  correspondents,  a  few  of 
the  answers  to  interrogatories  propounded  thein,  touching  the  identity  of 
intexmittent,  remitttent  and  congestive  fever.    One  genlleman  remarks, 
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**  Remittento  and  intermittents  of  a  mild  character  prevail  in  May  tfncf 
June  ;  I  have  never  seen  a  case  of  congestive  fever  before  the  15th  of 
July,  after  which  the  remittents  disapfjeared.  With  a  few  exception9 
the  congestive  fever  supervenes  upon  simple  intermittents.  ***  I 
believe  they  (intermittent  and  congestive)  are  essentially  the  same  dis- 
ease;  congestive  being  a  morbid  condition  superadded,  to  the  inter-' 
mittent.  Remittent  fever  may  owe  its  origin,  its  remote  and  exciting 
cause  to  the  same  sources,  but  there  is  inflammation  or  exalted  irrita" 
tion  of  tissue  or  viscera.  I  regard  intermittent  and  congestive  fevers  to 
result  from  functional  disturbance  under  a  particular  state  of  inqerva-* 
tion  and  probably  an  altered  condition  of  the  elements  of  the  blood,  with- 
out the  necessary  existence  of  high  irritation  or  inflammation."  We 
here  take  the  liberty  of  asking  this  correspondent  if  his  own  language 
or  narrative  of  the  connection  and  relative  character  of  these  affections 
do  not  raise  strong  doubts  as  to  their  identity  7  Another  correspondent 
answers  as  follows: ,  '*  Congestive  fever  prevails  only  in  the  low  swampy 
parts  of  our  country,  where  a  case  of  remittent  fever  is  seldom  seen  after 
the  other  makes  its  appearance  ;  which  is  usually  in  August.  I  regard 
it  as  pernicious  intermittent  and  identical  with  the  other  forms  of  remit- 
tent and  intermittent."  This  gentleman  will  pardon  us  for  saying,  that 
if  the  reason  assigned,  is  the  only  one  he  has  to  advance  in  favor  of  the 
unity  of  these  fevers,  it  strikes  us  his  conclusions  should  have  been  of  a 
directly  opposite  character.  Another  correspondent,  old  in  the  practice, 
says :  *'  I  have  not  seen  a  case  of  continued  bilious  fever  since  1834. 
In  that  year  true  congestive  fever  first  made  its  appearance,  then  it  was 
not  uncommon  to  terminate  fatally  in  the  first  paroxysm,  resembling  the 
cholera  very  closely."  NQtwithstanding  this  impression  of  the  disease  the 
same  writer  goes  on  to  remark,  ^'  I  have  never  witnessed  a  prevalence 
of  congestive  fever  without  an  increase  of  intermittents  and  remittents  ; 
in  £act  so  unifomtily  is  this  the  case  that  I  have  long  since  viewed  them  as 
primarily  the  same  form  of  fever."  Another  correspondent  says  :  "  In 
most  cases  those  severely  attacked  were  stricken  suddenly  down  with 
violent  determination  to  the  head,  as  indicated  by  stupor,  insensibility 
and  speechlessness,  this  state  of  things  would  often  recur  in  paroxysms 
of  24  and  48  hours  internal."  Strange  to  say  that  this  writer,  notwith- 
standing the  prominent  diflerence  declared  by  his  own  description,  cair 
see  no  reason  why  we  should  "  interfere  with  the  popular  nosology  of 
the  state  which  places  these  diseases  under  the  same  head."  Were  we 
contending  for  the  distinct  fndividual  character  of  congestive  fever,  we 
surely,  notwithstanding  their  conclusions,  could  not  ask  for  better  advo- 
cates than  these  gentlemen.''' 

Correspondents  trace  such  an  analogy  between  the  cold  stage  of  in- 
termittent and  congestive  fevers,  as  to  be  unable  to  distinguish  between 
them.  Let  us  very  briefly  define  these  stages.  The  cold  stage  of  an 
intermittent  or  remittent  begins  with  languor,  gaping,  stretching,  slug, 
gishness  in  motion  and  uneasiness  in  exerting  it.  At  the  same  time, 
Uie  ikce  and  extremities  become  pale,  the  features  shrink,  and  the  skin 
over  the  whole  body  appears  constricted  and  dry  ;  the  patient  becomes 

♦  The  gentlemen  quoted,  are  our  intimate  and  esteemed  friends,  otherwise 
we  should  nave  avoided  comment. 
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e^y,  pariicularlj  in  the  back ;  presently  this  chilliness  or  fleeting  sen- 
eation  of  cold  becomes  more  positive,  Ae  says  he  feels  very  ccid^  *^  and 
«ct8  and  looks  as  though  it  was  intense  ;"  he  goes  to  the  fire,  or  has 
piled  on  him  as  many  blankets  as  can  be  procured ;  he  shivers  and 
shakes  violently ;  this  frequently  occurs  too  when  very  little  coldness  is 
felt  by  others  eicept  it  be  the  fingers  and  toes.  His  pulse  is  low  and 
feeble,  often  he  complains  of  pain  in  his  head,  back  and  limbs,  the  skin 
remaining  dry.  After  this  has  lasted  some  time,  fever  sets  in  du;.  W  hat 
now  are  the  phenomena  of  the  cold  stage  of  congestive  fever  7  The 
patient  first  complains  of  being  languki  and  oppressed,  he  is  restless,  his 
skin  is  cooi,  dam^  and  sticky,  his  breathing  is  interrupted  ;  a  few  hours 
elapse  and  the  extremities,  as  felt  by  another,  become  intensely  cold^ 
soon  extending  up  to  the  body  ;  the  pulse  is  here  small  and  frequent,  be- 
coming  finer  and  finer  until  it  is  imperceptible  ;  he  is  oppressed,  rest- 
less, moans,  breathes  with  difiiculty,  the  whole  sur&ce  is  bathed  with 
cold  sweat ;  complains  of  being  hot,  ^timtn^'«p,  cannot  bear  the  fire,  all 
clothing  is  oppression,  he  wants  the  cold  fresh  air  to  blow  upon  him.— 
These  are  some  of  the  more  usual  symptoms  distinguishing  the  cM 
€iage  of  these  respective  diseases — let  us  now  take  comparatively,  one 
of  the  most  simple  of  the  phenomena,  perspiration,  and  trace  the  atudogy. 
In  intennittents  and  remittents  it  does  not  com<A>n  until  after  reaction  ; 
in  this  case  it  is  one  of  those  fortunate  excretions'  by  which  nature 
throws  (^  disease;  its  appearance, is  the  herald  of  a  rembsion  or  con- 
valescence. In  congestive  fever  it  is  a  diseased  exudation  and  among 
the  first  symptoms  of  complaint,  continuing  throughout  the  cold  stage, 
constituting  a  grave  symptom,  and  in  proportion  as  it  diminishes  so  does 
the  patient  improve.  Its  subsidence  here  is  a  remission  or  the  begin- 
ning of  convalescence. .  Extend  the  comparison  to  aU  the  symptoms, 
stages,  terminations  and  ultimate  results,  and  it  strikes  us  thai  tdl  analogy 
is  lo«L  In  what  particular  then  do  they  resemble  ?  It  is  only  in  habit 
or  periodicity.  After  we  have  noticed  the  diseases  of  Mobile  City,  and 
detailed  a  few  of  the  many  instances  of  the  blending  of  the  februe  en- 
demical  diseases  of  the  State  that  have  come  under  our  observation,  we 
wul  again  xecur  to  this  branch  of  our  enquiry. 

Oo^ring  in  the  same  localities  and  at  the  same  time  with  congestive 
fever,  IS  an  occasional  case  of  violent  acute  afiection,  the  seat  of  which 
would  seem  to  be  wholly  and  entirely  in  the  stomach.  Owing  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  appear,  together  with  the  sunken  hag- 
gard appearance  of  the  patient,  they  are  usually  classed  with  congestive 
fever,  and  treated  accordingly.  We  l^ave,  from  time  to  time,  treated  four 
patients  hiboring  under  this  form  of  disease,  every  one  of  which  presented 
in  itself  a  case  of  pure  idiopathic  acitfe  gastritis.  Three  of  the  four 
died,  two  of  tl^m  on  the  fourth  knd  the  other  on  the  fifth  day  after  the 
attack.  The  following  account  of  one  of  those  cases  will  fe.irly  repre- 
sent the  whole.  We  condense  from  notes  taken  by  Mr.  Jenkins,  lesi- 
dent  student  ef  the  Marine  Hospital. 

Baxley,  a  large  muscular  man,  arrived  in  the  City  yesterday  momine* 
iamiediately  from  the*  prairie  region,  admitted  into  the  Hospital  this 
morning ;  says  he  began  feeling  unwell  on  yesterday  at  an  early  hour, 
but  dki  not  gioe  up  until  late  at  night.  This  mommg  (10th  Sept.)  his 
ebnditioii  is  nearly  as  fellows :— Skin  blueish,  damp  and  cool,  pulse 
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imally  hatcT  and  sharp,  great  anxiety,  reftlegsness  and  inaatiaUe  diint^ 
countena1|ce  haggard  and  troubled.  Complete  prostration  of  muscular 
power,  the  patient  being  unable  to  raise  his  hand,  wishes  his  legs  flexed 
upon  the  body,  but  is  too  much  exhausted  to  retain  them  in  that  position* 
Complains  of  great  burning  at  the  stomach  ;  the  vomiting  is  incessant 
As  the  disease  progresses,  (the  notes  go  on  to^  say,)  the  pulse  becomes 
variable  and  slightly  intermittent,  continuing  small  and  hard,  the  tongue 
dry  and  very  red,  as  al«o  the  whole  internal  sur&ce  of  the  mouth,  the 
npper  lip  thinned  and  drawn  up,  the  eyes  injected,  red  and  suffused,  epi* 
gastrium  sore  to  the  least  touch  or  pressure,  every  thing  taken  into  the 
stomach  is  immediately  rejected,  swimming  in  an  abuAdant  discharge  of 
grass  green  fluid,  this  matter  is  thrown  forward  on  the  neck  'and  chest, 
the  patient  being  too  much  exhausted  to  turn  to  either  side.  The  breath- 
ing is  apparently  easy  but  very  quick,  slight  enlargement  of  the  abdo- 
men takes  place,  bowels  constipated.  Night  of  the  third,  speaks  inco- 
herently, tongue  very  dry  and  red,  the  only  word  he  utters  is  water, 
water.  The  next  morning  (4th  day)  the  coldness  of  the  extremities  in- 
creases, slight  convulsive  tremors  shake  the  frame,  and  he  died  at  noon. 
Examination  two  hours  afler  death.  Surface,  daric  pale  or  ash  color 
and  exsanguineous.  The  whole  internal  sui^i^  of  the  stomach  presents 
a  dark  red  color ;  all  the  coats,  with  the  exception  of  the  serous,  vascular, 
red,  and  to  all  appearance  thickened,  the  mucus  coat  softened,  yielding 
under  the  least  force ;  the  balance  of  the  digestive  canal  healthy.— 
Spleen  enlarged,  and  softened  liver  engorged,  and  varying  from  a  healthy 
to  a  dark  purplish  color.  Membranes  of  the  brain  vascular  and  con- 
gested, the  blood  vessels  about  the  base  much  engorged  and  very  dtnk ; 
as  much  as  three  ounces  of  serous  fluid  eflused  into  the  cavity  of  the 
cranium. 

There  is  a  variety  of  fever  termed  by  physicians  "  cerebro-coogestiye," 
in  whkh  the  brain  is  the  organ  chiefly  implicated.  It  is  more  common 
late  in  autumn,  and  so  &r  as  our  observation  extends  is  confined,  with 
now  and  then  an  exception,  to  the  blacks.  Doctor  Silas  Ames,  of  Mont- 
gomery, has  kindly  furnished  us  with  notes  of  five  cases  ;  these  repojda 
are  herewith  embodied,  they  not  only  convey  an  accurate  and  vivid  pic- 
ture of  the  disease,  but  are  so  perfect  and  complete  as  to  be  worthy  of 
preservation  as  models. 

^  A  negro  boy  about  twenty  years  okl,  previously  well,  was  taken  on 
the  6th  of  August  1844,  with  slight  chilliness,  followed  by  a  little  fever. 
On  the  next  morning,  he  was  able  to  walk  about  a  little,  and  set  up  a 
good  deal,  feeling  pretty  well,  but  very  weak.  (I  must  remark  here, 
that  I  have  seen  persons  in  the  remission  after  the  first  paroxysm  of 
this  kind  of  fever,  which  is  generiilly,  but  not  always  mild,  and  have 
found  the  pulse  feeble  and  quick,  and  the  extremities  coo}.]'  At  12 
T)'clock  M.,  he  felt  cold,  complained  of  head-ache,  and  laid  down.  At 
2.  F.  M .,  he  had  the  follo5ving  symptoms  :  dorsal  decubitus,  countenance 
natural,  respiration  slow,  quiet,  except  a  little  stertor  occasionally,  and 
regular,  has  the  appearance  of  a  well  man  asleep,  skin  cool  and  moist 
on  the  head  and  trunk,  and  cold  on  the  feet  and  extremities,  pulse  140| 
thready,  and  exceedingly  compressible,  pupils  dilated,  but  sensible  to 
light,  tongue  thinly  coated,  and  ash -colored,  and  mouth  full  of  saliva, 
cannot  be  roused  by  shaking  and  loud  calling,  does  not  shrink  from 
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tke  cut  of  a  lancet,  does  not  notice  the  passing  of  an  •}p<^t'<>*ii>^[netic 
current  through  his  chest,  although  it  agitates  his  body  with  a  violent, 
and  rocking  motion.  Some  medicine  being  poured  into  his  mouth,  he 
took  no  notice  of  it,  until  bis  nose  was  held  so  as  to  prevent  bis  breath- 
ing,  when  he  moaned,  struggled  with  some  strength,  and  spat  it  out 
forcibly.  At  this  moment  I  spoke  to  him  sharply,  on  which  he  opened 
his  eyes,  and  answered  in  three  or  four  words  distinctly,  and  correctly, 
hot  instantly  feU  off  again  into  the  same  profound  coma.  This  remark- 
able waking  up  and  momentary  return  to  conciousness,  I  have  wit- 
nessed several  times,  under  similar  circumstances.  At  seven  o'clock 
the  .next  morning,  the  remission  having  begun  about  midnight,  his  coun- 
tenance vma  sunken  and  haggard,  his  skin  cool,  and  pupils  a  little  dilated, 
his  pulse  was  110,  thready  and  soft,  with  thirst,  great  restlessness,  and 
prostration.     He  was  convalesent  on  the  next  day. 

**  A  young  gentleman,  aged  sixteen  years,  was  attacked  with  a  chill 
on  the  9th  October  1642,  which  was  quickly  succeeded  by  convulsions ; 
his  pulse  about  80  beats  in  the  minute  was  nearly  as  full  as  in  health, 
bat  soft  and  hollow,  generally  comatose,  but  sometimes  wakeful,  and 
restless,  temperature  of  the  skin  natural  every  where,  pupils  dilated, 
refoses  to  swallow'  any  thing  but  water,  *and  frequently  screams,  and 
struggles  violently  when  disturbed,  does  not  articulate,  nor  indeed 
attempt  to  speak.  He  continued  in  this  'state,  about  forty-eight  hours, 
without  any  remission  that  could  be  detected,  during  which  he  was  bled 
to  ten  ounces,  with  a  bad.  effect,  had  a  warm  bath  repeatedly,  with 
cold  applications  to  his  head,  and  blisters  to  his  neck,  thighs,  and  arms  ; 
he  also  took  purgatives,  which  acted  promptly,  and  well.  Quinine  was 
given  occasionally,  but  as  he  swallowed  medicine  only  when  forced  to 
do  so,  his  screams,  and  struggles,  were  so  distressing  to  the  family,  that 
they  gave  him  anything  with  great  reluctance.  After  this  time  how- 
ever,  he  Uxk  it  regularly  and  freely,  with  inmiediate  and  permanent 
benefit. 

*t  A  stout,  and  rather  corpulant  negro  man,  about  24  years  old,  was 
taken  with  a  mild  intermittent  fever  of  the  tertian  type,  in  July  1844. 
I  learned  that  during  the  exacerbations  of  fever,  he  was  sluggish  and 
stupid,  but  as  he  was  able  to  sit  up  and  walk  about  some  during  th^ 
apyrexia,  very  little  attention,  was  paid  to  him,  and  he  took  no  medi- 
cine, except  some  cathartic  pills  once.  On  the  7tl^  day  of  his  illness, 
I  foond  him  in  the  following  condition.  Dorsal  decubitus,  countenance 
natural,  extent  that  the  eyes  were  a  little  sunken,  breathing  slow,  heavy, 
irregular  and  stertorous,  sweating,  skin  cold  on  the  feet  and  hands,  and 
cool  ekwhere,  pupils  greatly  dilated,  and  but  little  sensible  to  light, 
poise  varying  from  115  to  120,  small  and  yielding  to  the  least  pressure, 
heart  beating  pretty  firmly,  but  no  throbbing  of  the  carotid  or  temporal 
arteries,  insensible  to  any  common  stimulant,  but  moans  and  struggles 
leebly  when  his  nostrils  are  closed,  and  when  he  insfHres  the  fumes  of 
aqua  aqnnoniae.     He  died  dn  the  next  day. 

**  A  negro  womad,  young,  and  previously  healthy,  was  attacked  on 
the  13th  July  1846,  in  the  dlernoon,  with  a  slight  fever.  On  the  I4th, 
in  tlie  morning,  felt  pretty  well,  but  got .  sick  again  late  in  the  evening, 
mmi  was  stupid  during  the  night     On  the  15th,  about  10  o'clock,  she 
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presented  tbe  following  symptoms :  face  fuU  and  of  good  expressioOf 
respiration  slow,  regular  and  quiet»  looks  like  a  well  person  asleep ; 
temperature  of  the  skin  natural,  except  beldw  the  elbows  and  kneesi 
where  it  was  cool,  pupils  dilated,  mouth  overflowing  with  saliva,  pulse 
86,  small  and  very  soft ;  when  roused,  speaks  with  great  reluctance, 
and  only  in  monosylables,  articulation  thick  and  indistinct,  apparently 
from  slu(];gishiiess,  as  there  is  no  paralysis  ;  will  not  swallow  anything 
without  much  urging  and  some  violence,  being  disposed  to  eject  every 
thing  from  her  mouth,  which  she  would  always  do  if  not  prevented.  Oa 
the  next  day,  nearly  the  same  symptoms  were  present,  but.  much  miti* 
gated,  and  her  pulse  had  risen  to  96,  being  fuller  and  firmer.  She  was 
convalescent  on  the  17th. 

^'  A  negro  man,  small  and  spare,  about  fifty  years  old,  was  a'ttacked 
on  the  12th  of  September  1842,  late  in  the  afternoon  with  pain  in  the 
head  and  great  sluggishness  in  look  and  motion,  and  indisposition  to 
speak  ;  nothing  fuilh^^r  was  noticed  in  regard  to  him  until  the  next  morn- 
ing,  when  I  was  requested  to  visit  him.  He  was  sitting  on  a  pallet 
spread  on  the  floor,  his  look  timid  and  vi^tchful  and  pupils  dilfUed,  his 
skin  was  cold  and  dry,  pulse  120,  thready  and  yielding  to  the  very  slight- 
est pressure,  tongue  very  little  coated  and  natural  in  colour,  breathing 
slow  and  regular  without  sighing,  hands  tremulous.  On  being  asked 
how  he  did  he  answered  "  very  well  sir."  I  had  hardly  got  through  my 
examination  when  he  began  to  creep  over  the  floor,  peering  about  as  if 
in  search  of  some  small  object ;  aflerwards  he  got  up  and  attempted  to 
go  out  at  the  door  and  appeared  surprised  that  he  was^  prevented.  He 
did  not  speak  except  when  spoken  to,  and  frequently  not  then  unless  ad- 
dressed in  a  peremptory  tone.  When  asked  to  take  medifine,  he  gen- 
erally assented  readily,  speaking. naturally  and  respectfully;  but  imme- 
diately ailer  taking  it  into  his  mouth  he  spit  it  out,  without  regard  to  the 
direction  it  was  made  to  take,  a  symptom  which  exasperated  the  overseer 
beyond  measure.  The  same  thing  happened  when  water  or  food  was 
given  hixn.  So  that  he  swallowed  nothing  for  more  than  twenty.four 
hours,  during  which  time  he  was  watched  and  attended  to  carefully.  He 
slept  none  on  the'day  that  I  visited,  nor  any  in  the  night  following..  He 
got  better  on  the  next  day,  and  was  convalescent  on  the  15th. 

'*  The  coolness  of  the  surface  in  these  cases  is  never  the  coldness  of 
collapse,  nor  is  there  even  the  profuse' sweating,  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  op- 
pression of  the  epigastrium,  sighing,  jactitation  and  general  restlessness 
of  the  obdomjnal  congestive  remittent.  Neither  have  I  ever  observed 
muttering  deliriuih  or  picking  at  the  bed  /slothes.  Head-ache  is  never 
spontaneously  spoken  of  when  the  disease  is  fully  developed,  although  it 
is  a  common  precusory  symptom.  The  aspect  of  most  of  the  cases  is 
that  of  profound  sleep,  an  apoplectic  state  without  the  stertor  or  pulse  of 
apoplexy.  Very  rarely  have  I  seen  cases  in  which  the  skin  was  above 
the  natural  temperature  with  some  throbbing  of  the  carotids,  but  never 
with  sjky  Jirmness  of  the  pulse. 

**  In  the  latter  cases  there  is  never  a  profound  coma,  and  there  is  always 
I  believe  some  Evidence  of  inflammation  in  the  small  or  large  intestines. 
Cases  first,  third  and  fourth,  present  the  disease  in  its  most  common 
varieties.     The  refusal  to  swallow  medicines  is  a  characteristic  syfnp-. 
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torn.    I  have  not  made  notes  of  any  case  in  ivhich  it  is  not  mentioned 
except  due  thirds  nor  can  I  remember  any  other  in  which  it  was  absent* 

**  The  anatomical  characters  of  the  cerebral  congestive  remittent  fever, 
are  little  else  than  fulness  of  the  blood  vessels  of  the  brain,  with  occa- 
sionally a  coagulum  of  blood,  or  a  liquid  effusion  in  some  part  of  this  or* 
gan«  I  am. inclined  to  think  that  whatever  other  lesions  may  be  Jbund 
after  death,  these  are  all  that  belong  properly  to  the  disease. 

*'  I  may  be  generalising  too  hastily  however,  for  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  obJerving  them  but  in  four  cases  ;  one  of  them  is  the  third  of 
those  I  send  you.  In  this  case  the  examination  was  made  about  three 
hours  after  death.  The  pia  mater  was  a  good  deal  congested  ;  about 
the  base  of  the  brain  the  blood  vessels  were  particularly  full  and  dark, 
the  brain  showed  an  unsual  large  number  of  large  red  points  when  cut^ 
there  was  also  about  a  drachm  of  «erum  in  the  lateral  ventricles^  and  the 
vessels. on  the  surface  of  the  corpora  istriata  were  very  plainly  deiined. 
No  other  morbid  appearances  could  be  detected  in  any  other  part 
of  the  bodj  after  a  careful  examination.  In  another,  besides  the  cere- 
bral congestion  there  were  only,  some  doubtful  appearances  of  disease  in 
a  part  of  the  ilium. 

In  a  third,  there  was  besides  the  congestion,  a  small  flat  coagulum  of 
blood  onder  the  pons  varolii ;  there  was  also  a  slight  circumscrit>ed  red- 
ness in  the  smaller  curvature  of  the  stomach,  and  several  small  patches 
of  the  same  kind  in  the  greater  ; .  the  heart  was  pale,  the  left  ventricle 
thick  and  firm,  and  the  right  flaccid ;  some  of  the  mesenteric  glands 
were  enlarged.  In  a  fourth,  to  the  usual  appearances  of  the  pia  mater 
and  brain^  was  added  some  redness  of  a  part  of  the  inner  coat  of  the 
large  intestines."  , 

Since  1840,  we  have  examined  in  the  Mobile  Hospitals,  eleven  bodies 
of  those  dying  in  the  acute  stage  of  congiestive  fever-;  but  as  our  time  is 
limited,  and  we  have  already  wandered  into  more  paths  than  was  origin- 
ally, designed,  the  notes  of  these  examinations  will  be  defered  for  a  sup- 
plemental article.  We  will  state,  however,  in  relation  to* the  stomach, 
that,  with  the  exception  here  and  there  of  a  deep  red  patch  very  circum- 
scribed, the  mucus  coat  was  of  a  dull  pearl  color.  This  coat  in  8  of 
the  11  was  certainly  much  softened,  giving  way  with  very  little  force 
and  not  stripping  cffm  bands  like  those  dytng  of  yellow  feVer.  In  two 
of  the  8  the  mucous  coat  appeared  thickened,  raised  and  pulpy,  coming 
off  before  the  finger  nail  or  handle  of  the  scalpel  like  a  thick  gelatinous 
or  stringy  mucus. 

We*have  already  pointed  out  and  sifted  that  testimony  which  induces 
Uie  belief  that  with  an  equal  exposure,  all  ages  and  sexes  of  the  white 
population  are  alike  susceptible-^as  for  ourselves,  we  have,  notwithstand- 
ing much  experience,  met  with  no  case,  the  subjeQt  of  which  was  under 
12  or  over  45  years  of  age  ^  still,  as  the  young  and  athletic  are  by  habit 
and  occupation  more  exposed  than  those  in  infancy  and  old  age,  an^ 
being  bound  to  yield  what  is  due  to  the  experience  and  observation  of 
others,  we  cannot  demur  to  the  conclusion/  The  negroes,  however,  who 
are  much  more  exposed  than  even  the  young  m6n  of  the  white  popula- 
tion, are  seldom  anacked.  .  In  1835  and  1636,  the  writer's  circle  of  prac- 
tice embraced  a  population  of  1500  ;— one  thousand  of  whom  were  ne- 
groes and  the  other  whites.     During  the  autumn  of  these  two  years  he 
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treated  86  cases  of  gmve  congestive  fever ;  among  the  whole  number 
there  were  but  three  cases  occurring  in.  negroes,  and  two.  of  these  were 
of  that  \'ariety  described  by  Dr.  Ames  and  occurred  late  in  October.—- 
Dr.  Gale,  o^  Marengo  county,  who  has  practiced  many  years  in  the 
prairie  region,  says,  that  negroes  are  rarely  attacked,  having  seen  but 
three^or  four  in  his  whole  co'irse  of  practice.  Of  25  correspondents 
residing  indifierent  sections  of  the  State,  two  thirds  aver,  that  with  the 
limited  exposure^to  which  the  whites  are  subjected,  negroes  would  not 
have  the  disease.  During  warm  weather  this  class  of  persons  enjoy  the 
best  of  health  ;  but  after  the  approach  of  cold  nights  and  mornings,  such 
as  we  have  in  October  and  November,  disease,  such  as  a  low  typhoid 
affection  coming  on  with  a  chill,  the  skin  continuing  cool  and  damp,  is 
rife  among  them.  In  these  disorders  diarrhoea  followed  by  immoderate 
collapse  frequently  ensue,  putting  a  period  to  the  life  of  the  patient  in  a 
few  days.  Disorders  of  this  description  are  often  confounded  with  con* 
gestive  fever. 

As  before  remarked,  it  is  only  here  and  there  that  we  now  see  the 
disease  in  that  violent  form  which  distinguished  it  in  1835  and  '36.  In 
some  localities  it  is  the  prevailing  disease  in  September  and  October ; 
whilst  in  others  it  only  appears,  like  the  occasional  assassin,  striking 
down  the  vigor  and  noon  of  life,  to  the  terror  and  dismay  cf  friends  and 
neighbors.  A  few  years  more  and  the  physical  changes g'oinj^  on  will 
have  uprooted  its  sources  and  unveiled  to  the  light  its  last  hiding  place. 
.  It  will  be  perceived  that  our  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  more 
prominent  and  graver  febrile  affections,  making  no  special  reference  to 
the  simple  remittents  that  prevail  so  generally  throughout  the  State.-^ 
Any  account  of  them  would  not  be  copfipatibie  with  the  general  plan  of 
this  paper. ;  and  even  if  it  were,  we  should  deem  it  unnecessary  to  do 
more  than  refer  to  the  very  excellent  history  and  definition  of  this  form 
of  febrile  affection,  by  Dr.  Boling,  of  Montgomery. 

Before  attempting  any  account  or  analysis  of  the  prominent  febrile  af* 
fections  of  Mobile,  which  will  be  fellowed  with  some  remarks  touching 
the  febrile  poisons  of  the  State,  we  will  turn  our  attention  to  the  disor- 
ders of  winter  and  sp/ing.  . 

niSKASBS  OF  WINTUR  AND.  SPRING. 

It  bas  been  observed  by  those  scientific  men  who  have  directed  their 
attention  to  the  subject,  that  there  is  but  little  variation  in  the  average 
amount  of  rain  from  year  to  year,  and  that  an  undue  state  of  high  ther- 
mometrical  range  during  the  summer  is  usually  followed  by  severity  of 
cold  during  Winter  and  spring.  Corresponding  with  these  ordinances 
of  nature,  we,  find  that  if  the  summer  ,and  autumn  months  have  been 
comparatively  exempt  from  disease,  there  is  Invariably  an  excess  of 
winter  and  spring  affections. 

As  previously  remarked,  we  find  that  since  1832  the  high  inflamma- 
tory tone  of  all  acute  diseases  during  the  second  epoch  has  changed  to 
that  of  a  ^ve  and  malignant  character,  and  although  this  change  is 
very  marked  in  all  the  affections  of  winter,  yet  we  find  it  more  strongly 
exemplified  in  the  disec^es  of  summer  and  autumn/i  when  contrasted 
with  those  of  a  fbrmer  epoch. 

Individual  observation  and  experience  induce  the  belief)  that  when 
the  exanthematous  affections  prevail  during  winter  and  spring,  there  is 
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a  peculiar  condidon  of  atmosphere,  cBfierlng  eraentially  from  that  which 
would  seem  to  constitute  the  cause  of  disease  in  the  puimonaiy  tissues. 
For  instance,  if  the  ground  has  been  saturated  with  water  to  an  extent 
coTering  ita  surfiu^e,  and  cold  Northerly  or  Easterly  winds  prcTail,  we 
find  pneumonia  or  pleurisy,  either  singly  or  combined,  to  constitute  the 
raoet  prominent  epidemic  of  the  winter  or  spring  months,  raging  with 
vaiying  intensity* 

When  the  clouds  during  Hhofie  seasons  only  descend  in  the  form  of 
mist,  fi>r  any  considerable  length  of  time,  sufficient  however,  t9  moisten 
the  earth  and  atmosphere^  ai^  a  Southerly  or  Westerly  wind  preyails, 
we  find  disease  characterized  by  all  those  well  marked  symptoms  that 
constitute  the  exanthemata. 

It  is  to  these  two  forms  of  ^disease,  (the  thoracic  and  cutaneous,)  that 
we  should  properly  confine  our  attention,  for  those  more  common  to  the 
North,  as  rheumatism,  phthisis  6lc.  are  rare  among  ns,  although  spp- 
ladic  cases  are  occasionally  met  with,  but  not  sufficient  to  constitute  in 
the  regular  order,  a  prominent  winter  disease.  When  the  months  of 
autumn  are  closed  by  copious  rains,  it  is  usually  noticed  that  thoracic 
diseases  make  their  appearance ;  at  first,  manifested  by  catarrh,  influ- 
enza mad  incipient  bronchitis,  advancing  onward  until  the  pleura  and 
lungs  become  seriously  invaded.  Those  gentlemen  with  whom  we 
have  crorresponded  unite  in  the  opinion,  that  both  pleurisy  and  pneumo- 
nia,  either  in  a  distinct  or  united  form,  are  roost  generally  attended  with 
symptoms  of  a  low  grade,  strongly  resembling  a  typhoid  condition  of  the 
system,  and  that  these  symptoms,  attend  the  course  of  disease.  Inde- 
pendant  of  such  pathogmontc  signs,  as  cool  skin,  depressed  pulse,  and 
phlegmonous  tongue,  we  have  confirmatory  evidence  of  the  true  character 
of  these  diseases  in  the  treatment  adopted  by  physicians ;  for  instead  of 
the  lancet,  antimony  and  contra-stimulants,  they  are  forced  to  resort  to 
those  agents  that  are  known  to  sustain  and  nourish  the  depressed  sys- 
tem. It  is  true  that  in  some  particular  localities  there  is  a  tendency  to 
active  Inflammation ;  but  e^en  here,  in  a  large  mass  of  cases,  we  find  in 
the  early  stage,  as  well  as  dbring  the  oscillating  changes  that  ensue,  a 
tendency  to  collapse.  It  jias  been  remarked  by  a  distinguished  writer, 
(S.Forry)onthe  climate  of  the  United  States,  that  in  pneumonia  and  pleu- 
ritis,  as  well  as  other  winter  aflections,  if  the  wind  be  cold  and  damp, 
the  system  is  especially  liable  to  all  the  irregular  action  of  the  capillaries 
generally  imputed  to  those  causes.  Hence,  he  remarks,  there  is  reason 
m  the  commonly  received  opinion,  that  in  Georgia  and  Florida,  the  dry 
air  of  the  interior,  in  conjunction  with  the  aroma  of  pine  forests,  is  pe- 
culiarly congenial  to  pulmonic  aflections.  if  we  dompare  the  diseases 
of  the  sandy  barrens  of  the  lowlands  and  the  hilly  pine  country  of  Ala- 
bama, with  those  of  the  Tehnessee  Valley,  prairies  and  the  river  swamps, 
it  matters  not  as  to  immediate  latitude,  we  will  find  the  same  rule  hold 
good  in  Alabama,  that  is  applied  to  Georgia  and  Florida.  But  of  all 
&e  causes  tending  to  designate  a  particular  type  of  pneumonia  or  pleuritis, 
the  nature  of  the  soil  and  attending  local  circumstances  are  most  promi- 
nent, and  so  marked  is  thiH  influence,  that  a^  knowledge  of  the  locality 
and  grade  of  autumnal  fevers  that  previously  prevailed,  is  often  neces-. 
sary  to  a  correct  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the  disease. 
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Where  is  the  medical  man  who  has  not  observed  during  the  months 
when  the  chilling  blasts  from  a  hyperborean  region  strike  on  the  pre- 
disposed  constitution,  inducing  pulmonic  disease,  th^  impress  of  that 
type  which  immediately  preceded  ?  If  there  is  one  who  doubts  this 
position,  we  would  direct  his  attention  to  the  intermittent  and  remittent 
pneumonia  of  the  hill  top  and  mill  pond>  so  lately  the  abodes  offerer  of 
the  same  types.  So  with  the  malignant  and  congestive  typhoid  pneumonia 
of  the  river  and  prairie  swamps,  which  but  a  short  time  previous,  were 
the  lurking  places  of  a  kindred  and  equally  ^unfriendly  monster.  If  this 
be  not  satis&ctory,  we  would  bid  him  pass  to  that  season,  when  the 
vernal  breezes  of  a  tropical  climate  unfold  the  bounty  of  nature,  and  he 
will  still  find  in  the  chain  of  morbid  sequences,  that  local  causes  are 
operating  wit)i  ui^rring  chemical  law,  to  designate  the  type  and  char- 
acter of  disease. 

.  In  the  treatment  of  those  maladies  peculiar  to  this  season,  it  is  veiy 
important  that  operating  causes  should  be  well  considered,  and  that 
close  observation  relative  to  topography  be  made ;  for  in  some  localities, 
a  modified  antiphlogistic  course  and  in  others,  a  stimulating  plan  is  re- 
quired. 

With  these  general  remarks,  we  will  proceed  to  take  a  cursory  review 
of  those  winter  epidemics  that  have  prevailed  since  X832. 

We  have  previously  observed,  that  a(ler  a  series  of  influenza  and 
catarrhal  fever  at  the  onset  of  winter,  pleuritis  or  pheumonia  is  generally 
presented  to  our  notice  as  next  in  the  chain  of  sequences,  if  favouring 
circumstances  should  tend  to  develop  their  character.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  take  a  general  range  throughout  the  State,  as  a  few  cases  drawn  from 
observation  and  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  others,  is  all  sufficient 
to  indicate  their  true  character, .  varied  according  to  their  peculiar 
locality. 

Bilious  or  typhoid  pneumonia  us  presented  to  our  notice,  may,  strictly 
speaking,  be  separated  into  a  distinct  type,  for  although  in  both  forms  of 
that  disease,  there  may  be  a  chill  or  rigor  to  usher  in  the  attack,  with 
all  the  concomitant  symptoms  that  denote  its  peculiar  character,  yet 
there  is  throughout  its  course  a  very  marked  difference. 

For  a  graphic  and  true  description  of  these  two  forms  of  pneumonia, 
we  will  resort  to  a  paper  addressed  to  your  society  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Wood- 
ruff. 

**  So  far  as  my  observation  has  extended,  bilious  pneumonia  is  inva- 
riably ushered  in  by  a  chill  or  rigor  of  indefinite  duration,  succeeded  by 
an  intense  heat  of  the  skin  extending  over  the  whole  sur&ce  of  the 
body,  and  during  the  febrile  excitement  the  pulse  is  full,  strong  and 
corded,  with  a  slight  remission  at  the  interval  of  eighteen  hours.  The 
eye  is  glassy,  the  pupil  dilated,  the  conjunctiva  heavily  injected  with  red 
blood,  and  a  wild  vacant  stare,  that  on  first  view  would  convey  the  im- 
pression of  delirium.  Nor  can  the  physfcian  console  hihiself  with  the 
hope  that  no  cerebral  determination  exists,  for  although  the  patient 
may  readily  and  correctly  answer  any  question  that  may  be  put  to  him, 
yet  no  sooner  has  he  lefl  the  room,  than  a  rambling,  incoherent  con- 
versation is  commenced  with  the  attendants  at  the  bed  side.  The 
tongue  is  heavily  coated  with  a  thick  tenaceous  fur,  at  first  white  or 
greyish,  and  then  changing  to  a  dark  orange,  or  deep  brown  colore 
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**  The  alvine  discharges  firom  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  are  of  a 
brown  ochre  or  dark  green  color,  and  generally  continue  without  mate- 
rial  change  throughout  the  course  of  the  disease, 

**  There  is  often  violent  spasm  in  the  abdominal  region,  sometimes 
distiqctiy  traced  in  the  colon,  and  at  others  confined  to  the  ductus  chole- 
dochus,  attended  with  the  most  excruciating  misery ;  the  pain  in  the 
lumbar  region  is  very  intense,  eiteqdiilg  along  the  spinal  column,  and 
as  described  by  the  patient,  *'as  if  his  back  was  broken."  The  painia 
the  chest  is  not  very  acute  at  the  commencement  of  attack,  more  usuaUj 
a  general  degree  of  soreness,  and  a  sense  of  constriction  or  tightness 
of  the  pectoral  muscles ;  the  expectoration  is  of  a  dark  brown  viscid 
mucus,  sometimes  almost  black,  in  general  resembling  the  outer  cover- 
ing of  the  muscadine  grape,  and  the  l^lood  when  drawi^from  the  arm  or 
by  cups  from  the  chest,  is  extremely  thick,  of  a  dark%otoil^  and  quickly 
coagulates.  There  is  great  gastric  derangement,  constant  nausea,  the 
stomach  often  rejecting  the  fluid  it  receives,  and  there  is  not  unfrequently 
incessant  vomiting  of  dark  green  bile. 

'^Typhoid  t>neumonia  is  usually  preceded  by  acute  pain  over  the 
temporal,  frontal  and  occipital  regions  of  the  heskd,  and  sharp  lancinating 
pain  in  the  chest;  the  eyes  of  a  dull  leaden  hue,  watery,  with  great 
intolerance  of  light ;  the  cheek  usually  suffused  with  a^  bright  scarlet 
glow,  sometimes  extending  over  the  forehead,  chin  and  neck. 

"  There  is  no  distinct  chill,  but  a  slight  coldness  of  the  extremities, 
hands, 'feet  and  nose,  generally  returning  every  day,  without  regularity 
as  to  time,  and  not  unft-equently,  there  may  be  two  distinct  paroxysms 
in  the  .twenty-foQr  hours,  invariably  succeeded  by  increased  arterial 
action,  although  the  skin  is  btlt  little  above  the  natural  temperature. 

*'The  pulse  presents  the  most  marked  phenomena  from  its  varied 
character  in  this  form  of  disease ;  at  times  small,  tremulous,  and  vibra- 
ting, while'  at  other  times  it  is  soft,  intermitting  and  thready,  ranging 
firom  120  to  160  pulsations  in  the  minute,  and  changing  from  day  to  day* 
The  tongue  in  the  commencement  of  attack,  presents  a  milk  or  cream 
colored  appearance,  with  a  dark  streak  running  down  the  centre  and 
red  on  the  edges,  but  soon  it  changes  to  a  bright  red,  dry,  cracked  and 
matted. 

**  There  is  usually  a  hacking  cough,  with  scanty  expectoration,  of  an 
iron  rust  color,  attended  with  much  pain  in  coughing,  great  difficulty  of 
breathing,  accompanied  vfiih  stertor  in  the  respiration,  a  harsh  mucous 
r&le,  and  qot  unfrequently  sighing. 

^  One  peculiarity  attendi^nt  on  this  disease,  is  the  ihtense  soreness, 
complained  of  over  the  entire  scalp ;  the  abdominal  region  is  extremely 
sensitive  to  the  touch,  and  yet,  on  minute  examination,  showing  no 
marked  symptoms  of  active  inflammation. 

^The  bowels  are  i  generally  loose,  or  easily  acted  on  by  the  mildest 
laxatives,  and  in  this  respect  there  is  a  marked  contrast  to  the  bilious 
type,  which  usually  demands  the  most  active  puigatiyes. 

**  As  the  disease  progresses,  the  bowels  become  more  constipated,  or 
when  acted  on,  the  dejections  are  thin,  a  glairy  mucus,  or  gelatinous 
bile,  and  the  expeictoration  freely  passes  ofTof  a  brick-dust  color,  attended 
with  a  copious  perspiration  over  the  entire  body." 

This  disease  is  usually  of  a  remittent  or  continued  form,  and  may  be 
said  to  represent  the  truei  character  of  that  prevailing  in  the  prairies. 
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ftlong  waUr  courses,  and  in  fiict,  all  such  poitions  of  coontrj  disdngnished 
as  iinhealth3r  in  the  summer  and  autumnal  months* 

There  is  a  form  of  pneumoniay  commonly  known  as  *'  congestive," 
which  may  be  said  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  those  described  by  Dr. 
Woodrufi^  that  the  congestive  does  to  a  remittent  fever.  The  patient  first 
complains  of  being  weak,  drowsy,  but  unable  to  sleep,  with  a  sense  of 
oppression  and  constriction  across  the  chest,  the  skin  becomes  cold, 
damp,  and  shrivelled,  breathing  labored,  with  all  the  normal  respiratoiy 
sounds  merged  in  one  loud,  continous  mucous  rlLJe.  As  the  disease  ad« 
Tances,  a  dark  red  spot  appears  upon  the  cheek,  the  patient  expectorates 
a  bloody  frothy  mucus,  every  symptom  of  thoracic  congestion  increases 
with  fearful  rapidity,  the  function  of  respiration  is  at  last  confined  to  the 
bronchia  and  tn&ahea,  the  eye  becomes  glassy  and  protruded,  clearly 
expressive  of  deep  physical  agony,  but  an  unclouded  reason ;  and  in 
this  form,  the  disease  proves  fiital  in  from  20  to  50  hours. 

In  the  hilly  country,  the  character  of  pneumonia  is  somewhat  modi, 
fled,  presenting  in  many  instances  more  inflammatory  action,  which 
perhaps  may  proceed  as  well  from  the  peculiarity  of  location,  being 
remote  from  those  low  depressing  causes,  as  from  the  habits  and  consti- 
tution of  the  residents. 

Well  marked  and  uncomplicated  pleuritis  is  a  rare  form  of  disease  to 
be  met  with  during  this  epoch,  especially  prevailing  to  any  extent  in  any 
one  settlement.  Sporadic  cases',  however,  are  sometimes  found,  fully 
developed  in  every  particular  symptom,  of  a  true  inflammatory  type ; 
but  when  the  disease  assumes  an  epidemic  form,  there  is  usually  macked 
pneumonic  inflammation  in  conjunction  with  that  of  the  pleura,  consti- 
tuting pleuro-pneumonia. 

Th^  symptoms  attendant  on  this  form  of  disease  vary  but  little  from 
those  previously  described  under  the  head  of  typhoid  pneumonia,  with 
the  exception  of  more  intense  pain  in  the  costal  region  and  perhaps  less 
expectoration,  although  in  a  majority  of  cases  nice  discrimination  has 
to  be  observed  to  distinguish  between  the  two  diseases. 

The  cause  of  these  extraordinary  phenomena,  conyplication  being  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  is  not  easy  to  Strrive  at,  but  we  will  quote 
from  our  correspondent,  Dr.  Pearson,  of  Pickens  county,  on  the  subject 

**  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  a  case  of  old  fiishioned  pleurisy  since 
I  came  to  Alabama,  in  1686.  Here,  the  cases  are  complicated,  and  in 
my  opinion  traceable  to  miasm,  coming  on  with  a  chill,  di^c.  I  have 
known  it  to  prevail  epidemically,  and  upon  the  borders  of  dirty  water 
courses  exclusively." 

This  opinion  seems  to  be  concurred  in  by  most  medical  men,  with 
whom  we  have  corresponded  on  the  subject,  from  various  portions  of  the 
State.  The  colored  population,  who  are  comparatively  exempt  from 
severe  visitations  of  fever  during  the  sununer  and  autumn,  sufier  more 
severely  from  these  aflections  than  do  the  whites.  Children  are  oflen 
attacked,  but  the  disease  is  quite  manageable,  with  proper  care. 

Remittent  bilious  pneumonia  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent  among 
children  of  all  ages  and  color  in  Mobile  during  the  past  spring,  and  al- 
though^ many  cases  wexe  protracted,  yet  it  was  not  fatal ;  the  paroxysms 
being  characteriaed  by  all  the  symptoms  of  the  disorder  in  the  adult,  the 
femissioDS  more  complete,  taking  place  every  morning. 
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Dr.  Mabry,  ofDaUas  county,  has  furnished  us  with  notes  of  a  case  of 
pneumonia,  with  the  post-mortem  examination,  presenting  lesions  that 
would  hardly  be  supposed  to  exist  during  life  in  this  disease,  and  as  it 
may  throw  some  light  in  pathological  investigation,  we  take  pleasure  in 
inserting  it  in  this  paper.  He  remarks :  '•  February  1st,  I  visited  a  negro 
hoy,  aged  19,  plethoric  habit,  presenting  the  following  symptoms :  res« 
piratLon  hurried,  pain  in  the  right  lower  portion  of  the  chest,  distressing 
cough  and  {ree  expectoration  of  a  prune-colored  sputa,  feeble  and  fre- 
^ent  pulse,  tongue  coated  with  a  very  heavy  yellow  fur,  moist,  diarrhcsa, 
natural  appearance  of  skin  and  countenance. 

**  The  treatment  observed,  was  small .  portions  of  calomel,  Dover's 
powder,  and  ipecac,  combined,  until  ptyalism  ensued,  and  bilious  evacua- 
tions produced;  vesication  over  the  seat  of  pain,  nauseating  doses  of 
ipecac,  and  demulcent  drinks ;  but  notwithstanding  the  tongue  cleaned 
and  liver  became  active,  the  patient  grew. worse  until  the  9th,  and  died. 

"  Examination  10  hours  after  defalk — found  consid^able  quantity  of 
sero-purulent  matter  in  the  right  thoracic  cavity.  The  pleurae  of  this 
side  adherent  nearly  the  whole  extent  by  m^ans  of  a  thick,  greenish, 
coagulable  ivmph.  The  membrane  softened  on  both  sides,  the  whole 
of  the  rightlung  and  lower  third  of  the  led  hepatized.  Pericardium, 
contained  a  considerable  quantity  of  serum.  The  substance  of  the  heart 
healthy,  but  found  a  fleshy  cord  covered  with  coagulum  of  dark  blood 
attached  to  the  internal  surface  of  each  ventrical,  following  the  course 
cf  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery." 

It  is  a  generally  received  opinion  among  medical  men,  in  various  por- 
tions of  the  State,  that  typhoid  fever,  as  described  by  Bartlett  and  others, 
has  been  an  annual  disease,  although  not  prevailing  as  an  epidemic, 
except  firom  some  local  and  strongly  exciting  causes.  The  first  infor- 
mation that  is  presented  to  our  notice  of  its  appearance  in  a  marked 
form,  was  in  Dallasr  Co.,  during  the  spring  of  18d5#  In  this  instance 
it  was  the  sequence  of  typhoid  pneumonia,  that  had  prevailed  during  the 
previous  winter,  assuming  at  that  time  an  irregular  intermittent  type. 

A  planter  in  i\aX  county,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  manure  for 
some  womout  lands,  had  exposed  to  the  weather,  several  hundred 
bushels  of  cotton  seed,  which  during  the  latter  part  of  December, 
became  completely  saturated  with  water ;  the  beat  retained  in  so  large 
a  mass  soon  set  up  very  active  decomposition.  Some  fifteen  or  twenty 
negro  houses  were  situated  in  a  circuit  inormediately  around  the  spot 
where  the  seed  were  exposed.  About  the  middle  of  January,  several 
cases  of  pneumonia  were  developed  among  the4iegroes,  which  continued 
occasionally  to  attack  them,  until  the  month  of  March.  The  spring 
opemng  warm,  the  disease  immediately  assumed  a  new  type,  and  con- 
tinued to  prevail  until  every  negro  above  the  age  of  five  years  had  been 
seized.  The  attack  in  these  cases  was  insidious,  the  disease  forming 
very  dowly,  there  was  a  slight  remission  every  morning  for  five  or  six 
days,  after  which,  it  became  continued,  with  clammy  skin,  quick  com- 
pressible pulse,  diarrhoea,  coma,  and  sordes  of  the  teeth;  the  disease 
lan  its  course  in  from  15  to  25  days  ;  average  mortality  about  20  per  cent. 

Dr.  Pearson  mentions  a  striking  instance  of  a  similar  character,  and 
ts  soch  foots,  when  clearly  ascertained,  cannot  fail  to  lissist  in  the  most 
loqMirtant  of  medical  enquiries,  we  will  here  quote,  from  his  esteemed 
&Tor. 
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^  The  past  winter,  a  friend  of  mine  had  his  gin  house  burned  down, 
in  which  there  was  a  great  deal  of  cotton  seed  and  cotton  in  the  seed. 
This  pile  was  burning  for  weeks.  As  his  stock  used  in  this  yard,  the 
ground  which  was  prairie,  became  soft  from  the  treading  of  the  cattle  ; 
there  being  also  a  good  deal  of  wet  weather,  it  gare  rise  to  a  collection 
of  water  over  the  charred  seed,  which  became  peculiarly  ofiensive  both 
to  the  eye  and  olfactories;  with  myself  it  produced  a  paroxysm  of 
sneezing. 

*'  It  was  on  the  South  side  of  his  negro  quarter,  the  inmates  of  which 
became  sick.  The  first  cases  were  of  typhoid,  and  pleuro-pneumonia, 
and  after  the  weather  became  warm,  it  assumed  the  type  and  character 
of  typhoid  fever.  The  members  of  his  family  both  black  and  white, 
remote  from  th^  quarter^  although  not  more  than  two  hundred  yards  dis- 
tant, but  in  an  Easterly  direction  from  the  contaminated  spot,  were  exempt 
from  the  disease*  I  feel  certain  that  this  disease  had  its  origin  as  stated, 
and  was  strictly  local,  as  the  entire  neighborhood  was  healthy.  There 
were  as  many  as  60  cases,  and  all  were  benefitted  by  quinine." 

These,  and  other  instances,  which  we  have  not  space  to  detail,  are 
sufficient  to  induce  the  belief  that  (he  decomposition  of  cotton  seed  by  pro* 
cess  of  fermentation,  produces  a  gas — probably  the  ammoniacal — which 
afifects  a  majority  of  those  who  may  be  subjected  to  its  deleterious  agen* 
cy.  These  efilects  of  couree  will  vary  with  the  change  of  season,  and  in 
that  revolution  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  induces  varied  types. 

We  have  repeated  instance?  presented  to  notice,  where  low,  dirty 
buildings  become  the  place  of  deposit  for  filth  acted  on  by  moisture,  or 
the  decaying  of  the  logs,  with  which  a  large  portion  of  our  country 
houses  are  constructed,  becoming  the  medium  of  disease. 

Typhoid  fever,  as  usually  presented  in  this  section  of  country,  is  varia- 
ble in  its  character,  in  many  cases  attended  with  grave  and  malignant 
symptoms,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  locality;  as  for  instance,  in  our 
prairies  and  low  bottom  lands  ;  wf^ilst  on  the  other  hand^  there  is  more 
vascular  excitement  and  infiammatory  action  in  the  hilly  region  of 
coimtry. 

In  the  former  instance.  Dr.  Hogan,  in  his  letter,  says,  **  The  disease 
is  usually  ushered  in  by  a  chili,  not  unfrequently  a  double  tertian ;  the 
fever  being  remittent,  with  partial  perspiration,  great  enteric  irritation, 
terminating  in  special  congestion,  with  a  specied  of  paralysis  agitans^ 
or,  meningitis  may  supervene.  There  is  more  o»  less  pulmonary  con- 
gestion that  is  preceded  by  cerebral  disturbance,  sometimes  in  the  form 
of  delirium,  and  at  other  times  it  may  be  attended  with  stupor,. or  coma. 
In  brief,  typhoid  fever  may  invade  by  the  brain,  the  lungs,  or  the  bowels, 
and  in  the  grave  cases,  all  these  organs  are  apt-  to  be  involved,  and 
your  patient  may  die  from  exhaustion,  in  a  physiological  condition. 

Whenever  a  patient  is  found  with  a  dry  red  tongue,  excessive  ten- 
derness of  the  abdomen,  small  fluttering,  or  wiry  pulse,  that  is  easy  to 
be  compressed,  the  eye  dull,  leaden  and  watery,  morbid  condition  of  the 
cerebral  organs,  and  the  bowels  easily  excited  to  action,  we  should  not 
hesitate  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  pronounce  it;  a  case  of  typhoid 
fever  of  the  low  country. 

Typhoid  fever  prevails  in  autumn^  winter  and  spring ;  most  usually 
the  latter,  and  is  met  with  annually  in  various  sections  of  our  country. 
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either  spondic,  or  prevailing  as  an  epidemic  on  some  particular  plan- 
tation,  attributable  to  local  causes.  The  symptoms  that  mark  this 
disease  in  the  upland  region  are  so  very  dissimilar  in  many  respects 
.  from  that  of  l1^  low  country,  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  adopt  the  true 
pathological  signs,  as  furnished  us  by  Dr.  Clarke,  a  resident  of  Benton 
Co^  Alabama,  who  says :  * 

"The  fever,— typhoid, — ^was  not  ushered  in  by  any  distinct  chill,  but 
was  some  days  in  forming,  and  crept  slowly  on  the  patient.  They  grew 
dull,  complained  of  being  unwell,  '*and  weak,"  the  skin  became  dry 
And  harsh,  there  was  anorexili,  headache,  stupidity,  and  sleeplessness ; 
there  was  at  first  some  degree  of  constipation,  subsequently  diarrhoea ; 
finally,  more  or  less  fever  was  developed,  the  pulse  becoming  accelera- 
ted, but  always  compressible,  in  some  cases  from  75  to  90,  in  others 
from  100  to  120,  The  skin  usually  became  hot,  especially  about  the 
head  and  across  the  abdomen ;  in  some  there  was  a  tendency  to  cold- 
ness of  the  feet,  which  was  difficult  to  remove ;  in  others  the  feet  like 
the  rest  of  the  surface  became  hot.  The  tongue  by  degrees  assumed  a 
redness  on  the  edge,  and  in  some  bad  cases  w«s  dry  and  fissured,  there 
was  dryness  of  the  mouth,  ^nd  constant  calls  for  water. 

"  One  marked  symptom  usually  prevailed  in  every  case,  viz :  intense 
fdsaiiofn  of  the  carotids^  the  alvine  evacuations  frequently  change  as  to 
consistence  and  color ;  the  abdomen  becomes  tympanitic,  in  some  cases 
highly  80,  and  afler  a  few  nights  insomnolency  and  delirium. 

**  The  fever  generally  lasted  froqi  15  to  21  days,  and  it  was  from  5  to 
6  weeks  afler  the  patient  complained  of  being  unwell,  before  restoration 
to  health." 

This  disease,  like  the  various  forms  of  pneumoiy'a,  prevails  most 
among  the  negroes,  especially  in  Middle  and  South  Alabania.  On  some 
plantations  two  thirds  of  the  residents  are  attacked  with  some  form  of 
the  disease,  and  in  many  instances  from  15  to  33  per  cent,  of  those  at- 
tacked have  died. 

The  anatomical  character  of  this  disease  from  the  examinations  made 
by  Dr.  Clarke  and  the  writer,  appears  to  consist  of  an  enlargement  and 
softening  of  the  spleen,  dark  leaden  appearance  of  a  portion  of  the  small 
intestines,  with  now  and  then  thickened,  dark,  ash  colored  patches  in 
the  ilium,  which  are  easily  scraped  down ;  very  little  redness  noticed 
any  where  in  the  can%],  but  on  the  contrary,  a  pale  darkened  appear- 
ance. In  two  cases  that  died  in  the  Marine  Hospital,  there  was  ulcera- 
tion of  the  eliptical  plates  of  the  ilium,  such  as  the  writer  had  se^n  in 
the  Massachusetts  Hospital ;  the  mesenteric  glands  were  enlarged  in 
every  case. 

Taking  into  view  fiie  rapkl  decline  of  severe  autumnal  fevers,  together 
with  the  lessening  mortality  attending  them  and  the  rapid  increase  of 
those  diseases  just  pointed  out,  the  winter  and  spring  diseases  may 
now  be  regarded  as  the  most  fearful  maladies  within  the  borders  of  the 
State.  To  the  negro,  whose  organization  is  such  as  to  endure  the  heat 
of  summer  with  impunity,  these  diseases  which  come  on  the  chilly  blast 
and  are  nourished  by  cold  -^nd  moisture,  are  peculiarly  noxious  and 
alarmingly  fiuaL 

In  thu  section  of  the  Union,  scarlatina  does  not  seem  to  be  attended 
with  the  same  degree  of  malignancy,  as  in  the  older  States,  neither  has 
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it  been  noticed  to  observe  the  same  periodic  and  epidemic  character  as 
presented  elsewhere.  As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  said  to  be  sporadic 
in  ifa  nature,  some  few  cases  appearing  in  various  sections  of  the  coun- 
try every  year,  but  generally  mild  and  easily  controlled  by  Temedies,-— 
There  are  however  some  exceptions  in  different  localities  where  the 
disease  has  assumed  a  malignant  type,  but  its  fatality  has  usually  been 
confined  to  a  limited  space,  and  but  few  years  have  'been  noticed  when 
this  form  prevailed. 

It  would  appear  that  whenever  the  disease  is  presented  during  the 
spring  or  mid-summer,  its  character  is  usually  mild  ;  but  if  in  the  autumn 
or  winter  it  assumes  a  more  malignant  type.  The  winter  and  spring  of 
1844,  were  marked  with  great  fatality  consequent  on  this  disease  in  the 
middle  counties  of  the  State.  During  that  period  the  disease  was  com- 
plicated in  its  nature,  assuming  at  times  so  much  the  appearance  of 
rubeola  with  catarrhal  affection  as  to  warrant  the  belief  of  a  distinct 
disease  existing,  and  then  again  the  two  diseases  were  so  intimately 
blended  as  to  defy  the  utmost  scrutiny  of  pathology. 

The  exanlhematous  afiections  like  those  of  the  thoracic  viscera,  are 
rapidly  increasing,  and  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  effects  generally  pro- 
duced by  physical  changes,  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  they  will  be- 
come the  prominent  disorders  of  the  State,  and  the  affections  of  summer 
and  autumn,  gradually  yield  to  an  improved  state  of  cultivation. 
{To  be  continued.) 


II.— jRctJtcw  of  Opinions  Concerning  the  Cause  of,  the  Coagulation  of 
the  Blood,  By  John  Habrison,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Physiology  and 
Pathology  in  the  Medical  College  of  Louisiana. 

There  is  perhaps  no  phenomenon  more  calculated  to  excite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  curious  than  the  coagulation  of  the  blood— the  rapid  change 
of  form  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state  was  enough  in  itself  to  attract 
curiosity,  but  the  interest  if  the  subject  was  greatly  enhanced,'  when  the 
theories  advanced  in  explanation  were  found  to  be  so  various,  so  con- 
tradictory, and  so  unsatisfactory.  It  is  my  purpose  in  the  present  paper 
to  review  these  theories,  they  will  present  some  curious  specimens  of 
medical  logic  upon  indeed  a  very  perplexing  subject. 

With  the  exception  of  one  theory  (that  of  Prevost  and  Dumas,  etc.,) 
it  is  now  conceded  by  all  that  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  is  due  to  the 
consolidation  of  the  fibrine  held  in  .solution  in  the  serum  both  together, 
they  constitute  the  liquor  sanguinis*  The  question,  then,  is  limited  to  the 
cause  of  this  change  in  the  fibrine.  But  before  taking  up  this  question, 
it  becomes  us  to  give  the  theory  of  Pr6vost  and  Dumas,  and  show  the 
grounds  of  its  refutation. 

According  io  Milne  Edwards*  their  theory  is  as  follows :  **the  at- 
traction," say  they,  ''which  keeps  the  red  matter  fixed  around  the  white 
globules  having  ceased,  afong  with  the  motion  of  the  fluids  these  globules 
-7 7-r- — : • 

"*  Cyclopedia  of  Anat  and  Physiology,  Art  Blood. 
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are  left  at  liberty  to  obey  the  force  which  tends  to  make  them  oombine 
and  fonn  a  net-woik  in  the  meshes,  or  amid  the  plates  of  which  the 
ooburing  matter  is  included  along  with  a  great  quantity  of  particles 
which  have  escape^  t)u»  .spontaneous  decomposition." . 

Muller  has  the  merit  of  overthrowing  this  theory,*  which  was  for 
some  time  very  generally  received.  His  remarks  are  tfaesef — "Berze- 
lius,  observing  that  lymph  oontains  fibrine  in  sblutioUf  conjectureis  that 
the  blood  muait  also  contain  it  in  that  state,  because,  he  says,  the  lymph  is 
a  fluid  seperated  from  the  bloodl  Berzelius  therefore  suggested  that 
the  dot  was  formed  by  the  fibrin  coagulating  and  enclosing  the  red  par- 
ticles. This  idea  of  the  fibrin  being  in  a  state,  of  solution  in  the  blood 
has  been  advanced  several  different  times;  I  have  been^so  fortunate  as 
to  discover  a  definative  proof  of  Berzelius'  conjecture.  In  some  frogs' 
blood  which  had  been  received  in  a  watoh-glass,  I  observedcthat  before 
the  whole  mass  coagulated  some  colourless  transparent  clots  formed, 
which  I  could  draw  to  the  edge  of  the  glass  with  a  needle  and  on  pour, 
log  off  the  blood,  one  or  two  minutes  after  it  had  flowed  from  the  animal, 
I  perceived  that  there  were  points  or  small  fragments  of  ^milar  coagula 
remaioing  adherent  to  the  bottom  of  the  glass.  To  this  experiment  it 
might  be  objected,  that  in  amputating  the  frog's  thigh,  which  is  the  readi* 
est  mode  o£  obtaining  blood  fropa  this  animal,  some  lymph  had  escaped 
with  the  blood  and  had  given  rise  to  these  coagula,  I  therefore  collected 
the  blood  for  the  future,  directly  from  the  great  ischiadic  artery,  which 
rims  among  the  muscles  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  thigh ;  I  laid  bare 
this  arterj,  which  is  easily  found  on  account  of  its  running  close  to  the 
great  ischiadic  or  crural  nerve,  as  it  is  usually  called,  and  collected  the 
blood  from  the  artery  only  and  with  such  care  as  to  be  sure  that  I  had 
pure  blood ;  I  obtained  blood  in  the  same  way  from  the  heart,  which  is 
done  with  more  &cility.  In  this  blood,  of  the  purity  of  which  there  could 
be  no  doubt,  the  same  small  transparent  coagula  werQ  always  formed, 
before  tbe  entire  mass  of  blood  coagulated ;.  a  drop  of  this  pure  blood  was 
dilated  with  serum,  and'  placed  under  the  microscope, -the  globules  then  ' 
appeared  widely  separated  but  in  the  spaces  between  them  f  could  dis« 
cera  the  formation  of  a  coagulum  which  connected  theses  bodies  together 
however,  with  the  intervals  between  them  and  by  placing  a  needle  be- 
tween any  two  globules  and  moving  it  about,  I  could  set  the  whole  mass 
in  motion ;  a^  therred  particles  of  the  frog's  blood  appear  very  large,  when 
viewed  by  a 'high  magnifying*  power,  this  experiment  admits  oi  the 
greatest  accuracy,  and  is  perfectly  convincing.     There  is,  however,  an- 

1 . » ! 

*  So,  at  least,  it  is  frequently  said.  I  do  not  know  the  date  of  Miiller'^  ex- 
periment, bat  in  a  work  pablished  4)y  Sir  Charles  Scudamore,  in  ^826,  we  find 
the  following  experiment  and  remarks.-^*'Exp.  38.  The  Blood,  immediately 
after  heinst  received  in  the  basin,  was  kept  briskly  stirred  with  a  piece  of  stick, 
and  this  ueine  continoed  for  a  quarter  of  an  hoar,  a  mass  of  »>rine  became 
twisted  round  it  The  coloured  portion  in  the  basin  remained  permanent 
floid,  and  from  subsequent  digestion  of  it  in  water,  no  more  fibrine  could  be 
obteined.  Hence  we  see,  in  a  sknple  and  familiar  manner,  that  the  solidifica-. 
tiou  of  the  fibrine  is  the  essential  cause  of  the  coamilation  of  the  craBsamentum 
of  the  blood.  This  fact  of  the  separation  of  the  fibrine  by  stirring'  the  blood,  is 
nentiiined  by  Mr.  Hewson."    Essay  on  the  Blood. 

f  Elements  of  I^ymology,  p.  110,  English  Edit. 
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ether  and  much  eaaier,  and  indeed  still  more  unquestionaUe  method  of 
demonstrating  the  same  fact,  knowing  that  the  red  particles  oi  frog's  blood 
are  four  times  the  size  of  those  bodies  in  the  blood  of  manunalia,  I  con- 
jectured that  although  the  red  particles  of  the  latter  animals  pass  through 
filter  papery  those  of  the  frog  might  not*  I  found  this  opinion  correct ; 
thus  as  generally  happens,  the  most  simple  means  was  the  last  thought 
of.  I  am  now  able  to  show  at  lecture,  by  an  easy  experiment,  that 
fibrin  is  held  in  solution  in  the  blood,  that  it  passes  limpid  through  the 
filter  and  then  coagulates.  The  experiment  can  be  made  quite  on  a  small 
scale,  with  the  blood  of  a  single  frog ;  a  small  glass  funnel  and  a  filter  of 
common  white  filter  paper,  or  not  very  thick  printing  paper,  are  ail  the 
apparatus  required.  The  filter  must  be  of  course  previously  moistened, 
and  it  is  better  to  add  some  water  to  the  blood  as  soon  as  the  latter  is 
.  poured  into  the  filter ;  what  then  passes  through  is  a  perfectly  clear 
serous  fluid  diluted  with  water  and  merely  tinged  in  the  slightest  degree 
with  the  red  colouring  matter,  which,  in  frog's  blood,  is  not  rapidly  dis- 
solved, sometimes  it  is  quite  colourless.  If  in  the  place  of  water  a  very 
dilute  syrup  containing  one  part  of  sugar  in  two  hundred  or  more  parts 
of  water  is  employed,  the  red  envelopes  of  the  red  particles  is  not  at  all 
acted  on,  and  the  filtered  fluid  is  perfectly  colourless.  No  globules  can  be 
discovered  in  this  fluid,  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope  ;  in  a  few  minutes  a 
coagulum  forms,  yrhich  on  accouht  of  its  transparency  would  not  be 
remarked,  were  it  not  drawn  out  of  the  fluid  with  a  needle.  This  coagu- 
lum gradually  contracts,  becomes  whitish  and  fibrous,  and  then  has  ex- 
actly the  aspect  of  human  lymph.'  The  fibrin  of  the  blood  is  by  (his 
means  obtained  in  a  purer  state  than  is  possible  by  any  other  method. 
Of  course  all  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  is  not  obtained  by  this  process ;  the 
greater  part  of  it  coagulates  before  it  can  pass  through  the  filter.  To  find 
the  paper  best  adapted  for  the  filter,  some  trials  must  be  made  with  dif^ 
ferent  kinds ;  if  the  paper  is  too  thin,  sohie  few  red  particles  pass  through 
it  with  the  fluid,  and  vcill  afterwards  be  seen  here  and  there  in  the  coagu- 
lum ;  if  the  paper  be  of  a  proper  thickness,  the  coagulum  will  ^t  contain 
a  single  red  particle.  There  is^o  distinct  appearance  of  granules  in  the 
fibrin  thus  oWined  ;  it  is  quite  hembgeueous  ;  when  it  has  contracted  and 
become  white,  it  acquires  a  finely  granulated  aspect.  This  appearance 
which  it  presents  when  viewed  with  the  compound  microscope  may 
however  arise  merely  from  unevenness  of  ^he  suiface.  Thera  is  another 
n^ode  of  proving  that  fibrine  exists  dissolved  in  the  blood  of  the  frog,  as 
well  as  of  the  mammalia ;  by  adding  to  the  blood  of  man,  or  any  vertebrate  ^ 
animal,  some  drops  of  a  very  concentrated  solution  of  carbonate  «f  potash, 
coagulation  is  retarded^ so  that  the  red  particles  have  time  to  subside  ;  in 
the  space  oF  half  an  hour  a  sofi  coagulum  forms,  of  which  the  inner  part 
containing  the  red  particles  is  red,-  whHe  the  upper  is  white." 

A  change  in  the  fibrine  constitutes,  therefore,. the  coagulation.  Is 
this  change  a  chemical  one,  that  is,  so  fiir  as  the  composition  of  fibrine 
differs  in  the  soluble  or  insoluble'  state ;  or  is  it  one  merely  of  form  ? 
All  the  efifects.Qif  re-agents  on  fresh  blood  and  upon  coagulated  fibrine, 
as  well  as  the  analogy  and  close  resemblance,  physically  and  chemlcaly, 
between  fibrine  and  insoluble  albumen,  lead  us  to  the  latter  opinion. 

But  what  causes  this  change,  be  it  one  in  isomposition,  or  one  merely 
of  form  ?    It  was  natural  and  proper  that  onquirers  should  turn  their 
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attention  at  first  to  tike  circunistaiices  in  which  coagulation  takes  place, 
and  endeavour  to  find  in  them  the  object  of  their  pursuit.  For  instance, 
blood  drawn  fnnn  the  Teins  or  arteries  of  a  healthy  person  aoad  received 
into  a  bastn,  is,  when  at  rest,  found  to  coagulate  in  from  three  to  ten 
minutes.  la  what  respects  does  the  blood  in  the  basin  differ  from  that 
flowing  in  a  continued  stream  through  the  blood-vessels  ?  Perhaps  ail 
the  circumstances  cannot  be  appreciated,  but  the  following  are  obvious. 
It  is  at  rest,  while  that  in  the  bodj  is  in  motion ;  the  temperature  is 
changed,  generally  lowered ;  it  is  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere  ;  it 
exhales  a  haiattu  perceptible  to  the  smell ;  evaporation  and  ^possibly  the 
exhalation  of  gases  go  on  from  its  surface  ;  and  it  is  in-  contact  with 
substances  entirely  different  from  what  it  meets  with  in  the  living  body. 
It  was  natural  that  these  circumstances  should,  therefore,  first  command 
attention  ;  but  how  little  light  has  been  shed  on  tlie  subject  by  the  ^n* 
quiry,  will  be  seen  from  what  follows. 

Rest  and  Motion.-^ — ^It  has  been  found  that  motion  of  the  particles  of 
the  blood  Over  each  other  when  they  have  been  removed  firom  the  body, 
whether  this  occur  in  air  or  in  the  vacuum  of  s(n  air-pump,  so  far  from 
preventing,  accelerates  the  coagulation.  But  if  blood  be  put  into  a 
vial  so  that  it  be  completely 'filled,  and  then  shaken  up  with  beads  or 
gravel,  the  coagulation  is  very  much  retarded  but  not  prevented.  So  its 
repose  cannpt  be  the  cause  of  the  blood's  coagulation. 

Temperature. — The  blood  of  the  human  body  is  variously  estimated 
from  98^  to  102  Fahr.  If  the  cause  of  its  coagulation  be  a  loss  of  heaf, 
it  is  but  reasonable  to  infer  that  an  increase  of  temperature  would  keep 
it  fluid.  Such  however  is  not  the  case.  The  blood  will  coagulate  at 
120'=^  Farh.  much  sooner  than  at  98^., 

Again,  a  fall  of  temperature  from  98^  though  it  retards,  does  not  pre- 
vent  coagulation,  unless  the  blood  be  exposed  suddenly  to  a  freezing 
mixture,  and  then  it  is  frozen*  Even  then  afler  being  allowed  to  thaw, 
it  will  coagulate.  . 

In/htenee  efthe  atr.-r-It  would  seem  that  the  air  does  in  some  meas* 
me  accelerate  the  coagulation  of  blood.  It  is  shown  above  that  if  blood 
be  pot  into  a  vial  so  that  it  be  completely  411^9  the  coagulation  is  re- 
tarded. If,  on  the  other  hand,,  it  be  shaken  up  with  air,  the  coagulation 
is  accelerated. 

On  the  other  hand,  blood  exposed  in  the  .vacuum  of  an  air-pump,  co- 
agulates sooner  than  when  exposed  to  air.  Bat  this  may  be  caused  by 
evaporation  or  by  the  loss  of  carbonic  .acid  ^s, — suppositions  which 
will  be  examined  presently. 

The  faot,  however,  that  blood  received  into  vessels  so  that  it  com- 
pletely filled  them  and  that,  too,  without  the  possibillity  of  contact  of 
air,  did  not  fail  to  coagulate,*  suffibiently  shows  that  air,  though  it  may 
accelerate,  cannot  prevent  coagulation. 

As  to  the  halatus  or  aura  sanguinis  being  the  cause  of  coagulation,  it 
is  plain  such  cannot  be  the  case,  from  the  fact  last  mentioned.     The 
same  fiict  refutes  any  theory  based  upon  evaporation  or  evolution  of 
gases  from  the  blood. 
' — » ■ 

*  MandL  Anat.  Gen.  p.  227.    Hunter,  the'  Blood,  etc.  p.    Scudaraore. 
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Difference  of  Coniact. — ^The  blood,  it  m  contended,  is  in  contact  with 
limg  tissues  in  the  body,  but  in  contitct  with  dead  matter  when  drawn 
from  the  system  ;  and,  therefore,  the  blood  is  kepi  fluid  by  U^e  influence 
of  those  tissues  ;  and  when  it  loses  this  influence  it  resumes  its  natural 
state — 'in  other  words,  coagulates.  Unfortunately  for  such  an  hypothe- 
sis, the  blood  will  coagulate  in  a  vein  or  artery  if  they  be  tied  so  as  to 
confine  it.  The  coagulation  is  retarded  to  be  sure,  but  stiU  it  coagu- 
lates in  due  time.  It  is  coagulated  also  in  ecchymoses  from  contusions, 
from  efllusions  into  the  celular  tissue  in  wounds,  around  the  walls  of 
aneurisms,  and  in  many  other  instances. 

Therefore,  as  neither^ all  these  circumstances,  nor  any  imaginable 
combination  of  them  are  sufficient  to  explain  why  the  blood  liecomes  solid 
when  extracted  from  the  body,  the  intellect  of  man  has  undertaken  to 
aupply  causes,  and  some  of  them  indeed  are  very  ingenious. 

But  before  going  on  with  this  subject  it  may  be  well  to  mention  thai 
the  coagulation  of  the  blood  may  be  accelerated,  retarded,  or  even  pre- 
vented by  several  substances,  and  by  certain  conditions  of  the  system. 

From  a  recent  work  *  I  here  copy  a  summary  of  what  is  known  on 
this  subject. 

**  The  Retardation  or  Prevention  of  Coagulation.^ 

Fresh  blood  becomes  solid  below  32^,  without  the  coagulation  of  the  fibrin, 
which  howevsr  occurs  after  thawing. 

The  blood  of  frozen  and  apparently  dead  frogs  remains  fluid,  and  the  same 
is  the  case  in  hybemating  animals,  m  which  the  temperatwre  of  the  blood  is 
reduced  to  that  of  cold-blooded  animals  4 

The  coagalatioD  of  the  blood  is  retarded  by  contact  with  animal  membranes ; 
it  will  remain  fluid  in  tied  arteries  for  the  space  of  three  hours.  Blood  which 
has'been  infused  into  the  cellular  tissue  wiU'remaia  fluid  for  weeks.  Schaltz 
has  observed  tliat  blood  which  has  collected  in  the  intestines  remains  fluid  for 
a  long  time ;  moreover,  the  blood  which  has  been  abstracted  by  leeches  does 
not  coagulate,  as  long  as  it  remains  in  the  body  of  the  animal.}  , 

Gerhard,  Hafeland  and  Kielm^yei-,  have  shown  that  blood  through  which' an 
electric  current  is  continuously  passed,  vemains  fluid  for  a  long  time.  Schu- 
beler  also  showed  that  positive  electricity  hinders  the  coagulation  of  the  blood ; 
moreover,' the  blood  of  animalsiulled  by  electricity  or  lightning  does  not  coagu- 
late. 

The  following  salts  hinder  the  coagulation  of  the  fibrin,  according  to  Hew^- 
son,  II  Schultz  1  and  Hamburger's  **  observations  :  ^  sulphate  of  soda,  chloride 
of  isodium,  nitrate  of  potash,  chloride  of  potassium,  acetate  of  potash,  apd  t>orax, 
if  they  be  added  in  the  proportion  of  half  *an  ounce  to  six  ounces  of  blood.  If, 
however,  the  blood  be  diluted  with  double  the  quantity  of  water,  the  fibrin 
Coagulates.  (HewMn.)  The  carbonates  and  acetates  prevent  the  coagulation 
of  the  blood,  in  all  degrees  of  concentration.  With  regard  to  the  action  of  the 
sulphates,  <a  concentiated  -solution  appears  to  retard  the  coagulation ;  a  dilute 

[♦  Simon's  Chemistry  of  Man.]  ^ 

t  [A  full  account  of  the  Various  experiments  by  John  Hunter,  Davy,  Prater,  Scud- 
amore  and  othen,  on  the  efiects  of  various  agenta^upon  the  coagulation  of  the  blood, 
to  the  period  it  was  written,  ipay  be  found  in  Ancell's  seventh  lecture  **  on  the  Physi- 
dogy  and  Pathology  of  the  blood.— (Lancet,  1840.)      . 

)  Schnlto,  op.  bit  p.  86.  ^  L.  c,  pp.  64  and  81. 

tl  Disquisitk)  experimentalis  de  sangumis  natora.    L.  B.  1785. 

T  Op.  cit 

**  Experimentoram  circa  sanguiius  coagulationem  specimen  primnm  dis.  inaug. 
auct.  Hamburger.    Berollai,  1839. 
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•diatioii,  on  the  caDtivy,-to  accefermte  it.    (Hamburger.)    The  same  appeare 
to  be  the  case  with  respect  to  the  tartrates  and  borates. 

The  foUowiog  metallic  salts  iamede  the  coagulation  of  the  fibrin  :  sulphate 
of  Cbpper,  onimoDiaco-sulphate  of  copper,  sulphate  of  the  protoxide  of  iron, 
chloriae  of  iron,  ferrooyanide  of  potassium,  acetate  of  lead,  and  tartrate  of  an- 
timony and  potash.* 

Magendie*8  f  observations  differ  coeiderably  from  the  above.  He  arranges 
in  a  tabalar  form,  I  the  following  salts  which  tend  to  impede  the  coagulation 
of  the  blood ;  the  alkaline  carbonates,  nitrate  of  potash,  and  nitrate  of  lime. 
AU  observers  affree  that  the  free  alkalies  completely  prevent  the  coagulation. 

I'he  observations  of  Schultz,  Magendie,  and  Hamburger,  show  that  dilute 
mineial  and  vegetable  acjds  prevent  the  coagulation  of  blood,  which  however 
thickens,  and  assumes  a  syrupy  or  oily  appearance.  These  statements  have 
been  confirmed  by  myself.  '   * 

The  following  non-mineral  reagents  have  been  observed  by  Magendie  to 
ptevent  or  imp^e  the  coagulation  of  the  fibrin ;  nitrate  of  strychnine,  pitrate 
of  morphine  and  nicotine.  This  statement,  as  far  as  regards  the  nitrate  of 
atrvchuine,  has  been  denied  by  Hamborger.  { 

Hunter  observed  that  the  coagulation  was  retarded  by  the  addition  of  a  sotu--^ 
tion  of  opium,  a  statement  however  which  is  not  confirmed  by  Hamburger. 
The- latter  observer  notices  the  effect  whi9h  is  produced  by  the  addition  of  bile, 
in  preventing  the  coagulation.  ^ 

Aocderatian  of  the  Coagvlation, 
The  coagnlation  of  the  fibrin  is  accelerated,  or  at  any  rate  not  impeded,  by 
a  temperature  higher  than  that  of  the  living  blood.  According  to  Hewson,  it 
takes  place  most  rapidly  at  from  114^  to  120^.  Scudamore  and  Schroder  van 
der  Kolk  assert  that  the  coagulation  is  accelerated  by  electricity  and  galvanic 
corrents,  which,  however,  is  opposed  to  the  previous  observations  of  Kielmeyer 
and  others.    Contact  with  atmospheric  air  hastens  the  coagulation 

According  to  -Hamburger,  no  tnflnepce,  either  in  accelerating  or  impeding 
the  coagolation,  is  ezert^  by  sulphate  of  lime,  chlorate  of  potasn,  or  iodide  of 
iron.  11 

According  to  Magendie  and  Hambu^'ger,  the  coaguUition  is  acoelerated  by 
0  acetate  of  morphine.  The  former  observer  states  that  water,  a  wktery  solution 
of  sngar,  the  fluid  of  dropsy,  Seidlitz  and  Vichy  waters,  alcohol,  ether  and  man- 
nite ;  and  the  latter,  that  decoctions  of  digitalis,  and  tobacco,  solution  of  tannin, 
iodine,  solution  of  sugar,  gum  Arabic,  star6h  and  fresh  urine,  have  a  similar 
eflecuf  '         •      , 

It  will  easily  be  seen  that  none  of  these  litcts  throw  light  gpoa  the 
caudle  of  coagulation. 

We  now  turn  to  the  theories.  That  of  Provost  and  Dumas,  etc%, 
lias  alf^ady  been  shown  to  be  untenabl^.  The  next  to  be  spoken  of  is 
tlttt  of  Sir  C.  Scttdamore. 

Tkeoty  of  Sir  C.  Scudamore,— The  amount  of  thia  theory  is,  that 
- X 

*  Sdiohx  remaikad  that-  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  sulphate  of  potash,  and  sul- 
phate of  magnesia,  retain  the  blood  in  a  state  of  fluidity,  an^  that  even  the  addition 
of  a  large  quantity  of  water  does  not  produce  coagulation.  After  the  addition  of  sulphate 
of  soda,  the  Mood  could  only  be  prevented  from  gelatinizing  by  constant  stirring,  a  step 
that  was  not  requisiie  with  the  other  salts,     t  Le^ns  sur  le  Sang.    Bruzelles,  1839. 

lOp.  ctt  p.  394.  '  ^lb.p.45. 

I  Magendie  observed  that  the  coagulation  is  hastened  by  the  addition  of  the  chlor- 
ides of  potasBum,  sodium,  ammonium  and  barium ;  of  Im^uhonate  of  soda,  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  borax,  nitrate  of  liiver,  iodide  of  potassium,  and  the  cyi^iides  of  gold 
and  flseicuy. 

T  (A  summary  of  Mr.  Blake's  experiments  on  the  eftcts  of  Various  salts,  Slc.  on 
the  blood,  is  giren  in  Wtllifmi's  Principles  of  Medicine,  page  99.] 
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coagulation  is  caused  by  the  extrication  ^  carbonic  acid  gas  from  tbef 
blood.  The  subject  can  perhaps  be  best  put  before  the  reader  by 
transcribing  one  of  the  experiments  of  the  author.  "  Exp.  vi. — Blood 
was  taken  ^om  a  man  very  slightly  indisposed.  Four  ounces  drawn  in 
one  minute  were  received  in  seperate  cups.  The  temperature  of  the 
blood  when  placed  under  the  air  pump,  was  84^.  In  half  a  minute 
afler  the  exhaustion,  it  fell  to  80**. 

SUBSEQUENT   RATE    OF   COOLING  : 


Blood  in  vacuo. 

1  minute  afler  the  exhaustion j  79 

2  **  "      "      ^   "  78 

g       u  ((       <i       '    (c  f^j 

4  ((  u      «  ((  75 

5  **  "    .*«  "  75 


In  the  air  (^  the  apartment. 
At  the  same  time,  84^ 

2  minutes,  83.5 

8       "  83' 

4  "  83* 

5  "  82.5 


The  blood  being  now  removed  from  the  air  pump,  was  found  much 
more  coagulated  than  the  other  portion ;  it  was  free  from  air  vesicles 
on  the  surface,  the  other  abounding  with  them.  It  was  almost  black  in 
colour,  the  other  having  the  usual  appearance.  In  nine  minutes  each 
portion  was  quite  coagulated." 

Now,  it  had  been  before  shown  that  cold  retarded  coagulation,  yet 
though  cold  was  produced  in  the  above  experiment,  coagulation  was 
produced  sooner  than  in  the  cup  left  to  the  air  .of  the  apartment.  He 
then  goes  on  to  examine  whether  this  effect  was  pi^oduced  by  the  exelu-, 
sion  of  the  air  or  from  other  causes.  His  experiments  led  him  to  the 
following  results : 

'^  Low  temperature  delays  the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  as  shown  in 
the  first  experiments. 

**At'a  reduced  temperature,  in  vacuo,  coagulation  is  hastened.  At- 
mospherical air  being  simply  excluded  Jn  the  stopped  bottle,  the  tem- 
perature not  reduced,  coagulation  is  retarded.  All  communication  with 
atmospherical  air  being  prevented,  the  temperature  .not  reduced,  coagu- 
lation is  much  retarded." 

He  then  makes  these  remarks : — "  It  occurred  to  me  that  probably 
the  more  or  less  gradual  extrication  of  the  carbonic  add  belonging  ,to 
the  blood,  was  the  chief  circumstance  having  an  influence  on  the  period' 
of  time  in  which  the  coagulajtion  takes  place."         « 

Then  follow  a  number,  of  experiments  which  go  to  prove  that  Carbo- 
nic, acid  gas  is  evolved  from  blood.  The  inferences  from  them  may  be 
thus  stated.'  When  bjood,  contained  in  a  saucer,  is  placed  over  lime 
water,  .and  under  a  receiver  containing  atmospheric  air,  the  lime  water 
presents  a  very  dense  pellicle  in  four  minutes  ;  the  blood  just  beginning 
to  coagulate : 

That  lime  \('ater  alone  under  the  same*  receiver  gives,  in  the  same 
amount  of  time  a  film  just  discoverable  : 

That  if  blood  be  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  air,  so  that  coagulation 
may  be  conceived  to  be  somewhat  advanced,  and  then  placed  under  the 
receiver  tvith  lime  water,  a  much  less  considerable  pellicle  is  formed. 
In  other  words,  as  coagulation  is  more  advanced  before  commencing  the 
experiment,  tbe  lime  water  is  the  less  affected. 
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*^The  fbUowing experimental'  says  the  author,  "appeared  more  clear! j 
demonstrative. 

'*  £ip.  xxvii.  A  portion  of  blood  drawn  from  a  person  in  health 
was  placed  with  lime  water  under  the  receiver  of  .the  air-pump,  which 
was  inunediatelj  exhausted.  In  three  minutes  there  appeared  a  thick 
and  oniveirsal  pellicle,  and  the  blood  was  considerably  coagulated. 

^  Exp.  xxviii.  I  made  a  comparative  trial  with  lim^  water  only,  and 
oouJd  not  in  three  minutes  discover  the  slightest  pellicle." 

There  was  for  a  long  time  a  dispute  in  physiology  whether  carbonic 
acid  coufd  be  evolved  from  the  blood  by  means  of  the  air-pump.  But 
the  recent  investigations  of  Magness,  BischoA*  and  others,  have  settled 
the  question  in  the  affirmitive. 

But  it  18  plain  that  these  experiments  of  Sir  C.  Scudamore  only  prove 
that  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  gas  accelerates  the  coagulation,  not 
that  it  is  essential  to  the  process.  And  yet  he  declares  this  in  the  fol- 
lowing words.  "  Its  evolution  (that  is,  of  carbonic  acid  gas,)  takes  place 
mest  freely  as  the  blood  begins  to  concrete,  and  ceases  when  coagula- 
tion b  completed.  It  is  evidently  an  essential  circumstance  in  the  pro- 
cess of  coagulation,,  as  the  same  causes  which  I'etain  the  carbonic  acid 
in  the  blood,  delay  coagulation."* 

This  theory  is  completely  overthrown  by  the  experiments  already 
mentioned,  in  which  th^  greatest  possible  care  was  taken  to  prevent  the 
blood  coining  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  and  by  others,  in  which 
vials  were  completely  filled  with  blood  ;  and  yet  coagulation,  though 
retarded,^  was  not  prevented^  There  could  have  been  no  possible  escape 
for  the  carbonic  acid  gas ;  the  blood  ought  therefore  to  have  remained 
fluid.     It  did  not,  «nd  the  theory  therefore  ^Ils  to  the  ground. 

Theory  of  RaspaU, — ^This  theory  is  just  the  reverse  of  the  preceding. 
So  &r  from  the  loss  of  carbonic  acid  being  the  cause  of  the  blood's 
coagulating,'  it  is  its  presence^  according  to  Raspaii,  that  produces  the 
effect. 

1  must  premise  that  Raspaii  makes  no  distinction  between  insoluble 
albumen  and  fibrine.  According  to  him,  they  are  one  and  the  same 
thing,  physically  and  chemically,  and  it  is  useless  to  give  two  names  to 
the  same  substance.  , 

Ue>  begins  the  subject  by  relating  the  manner  in  which  he  deems  the 
blood  corpuscles  to  be  produced.  According  to  him  they  are  simply 
precipitated  molecules  of  albumen.  To  translate  his  own  words  :-— 
**  Hyaline  globules,  soluble  in  water,  ammonia,  acetic  acid,  concentra- 
ted hydrochloric  acid,  coagulable  by  other  acids,  by  heat,  by  alcohol, 
are  e^ridentlv  simple  globules  of  albumen,  and  not  brganized  molecules. 

^*  Each-  ot  these  globules  may  then  be  considered  as  so  much  albumen, 
at  first  dissolved  in  the  serum  of  the  blood  by  the  acid  of  any  menstruum 
whatever,  and  afterWaids  precipitated  from  this  menstruum,  either  by 
neutralization  or  by  evaporation  of  the  menstruum.  Nevertheless  the 
precipitates  obtained  by  means  of*  alcohol  are  always  formless .coagula. 
This  is  irue ;  but  the  precipitates  of  albumen  obtained  by  the  sponta- 
neous evaporation  of  the  menstruum  which  holds  them  in  solution,  repre- 
;  so  well  all  the  phenomena  of  the  blood,  that  by  the  addition  of  a 


♦  Opf  ciL,  p.  103. 
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red  colotfring  matter,  one  would  jhink  he  was  looking  at  true  blood.— 
In  fiict,  let  a  certain  quantity  of  white'  of  egg  be  dropt  into  an  excess  of 
con<;entrated  hydrochloric  acid.;  the  albumen,  at  first  coagulated  white, 
will  very  soon  dissolve  in  the  acid,  ^^.king  on  a  violet  colour  which  will 
aflen/i'ards  pass  into  a  blue.  If  the  hydrochloric  acid  be  now  decanted 
and  left  to  spontaneous  evaporation,  a  white  powder  will  be  precipitated, 
which  under  the  microscope  will  be  seen  to  consist  of  very  small,  sphe^ 
rical  globules,  eqaal  in  ajze,  .and  which  the  most  practised  eye  might 
easily  mistake  for  the  globules  of  the  blood. 

^  Now  it  will  be'easily  granted  that  the  quantity  of  these  globules  will 
vary  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  menstruum  which  will  evaporate 
in  a  given  time,  and  according  to  many  other  accessory  circumstances  ; 
80  that  these  globules  might  present  themselves  in  different  forms  and 
magnitudes,  according  to  the  age,  habits,  species  and  sex  of  the  animals 

submitted  to  observation. 

*  «  «  «  «  *  * 

^  Besides  these  albuminous  globules,  the  blood  still  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  liquid  albumen |  a  fact  of  which  the  microscope  may  assure 
us,  either  by  our  letting' blood,  diluted  with  water,  dry  sponta^ieously,  (we 
then  see,  in  fact,  a  layer  o^  albumen  which  cannot  be  produced  by  a 
junction  end  to  end  of  the  globules,)  or  by  coagulating  it  with  alcohol. 
Keeping  the  eye  at  the  microscope,  globules  are  seen  enveloped  by  a 
membranous  coagulum  which  is  unexpectedly  formed  at  the  expensaof 
the  liquid  portion. 

*'  Let  us  now  endeavour  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  menstruum  which 
renders  this  albumen  soluble,  and  which,  by  being  neutralized  or  by  its 
evaporation  deposits  the  globules  which  swim  in  Sie  serum,  or  are  car- 
ried along  the  vessels  without  uniting  with  each  other.  .The  analogy 
of  chemical  composition  and  of  circulation  between  the  liqui4  of  the 
chara  and  the  blood,  induced  me  at  first  to  think  that  the  menstruum  of 
the  albumen  was,  in  both,  acetic  acid.  Macquer  and  Homberg  had 
already  discovered  an  acid  in  blood; 'Provost  had  found  acetic  acid  in 
h;  Berzeliu's  had  shown  the  presence  of  lactate  of  soda  and  potash  not 
only  in  the  blood,  but  in  sU  the  tissues.  This  lactate  we  have  4^mon* 
strated  to  be;  but  an  albuminous  acetate  of  soda  and  potash.  This 
hypothesis  was,  it  is  true,  in  opposition  to  the  evident  alkaline  nature  of 
the  blood  at  the  moment  it  leaves  the  vessels,  but  this  alkaline  condition 
might  be  consecutive  to  an  acid  state,  and  that  might  occur  which  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  verify*  with  regard  to  an  acifi  amiponiacal 
salt  becoming  blue  by  contact  of  the  atmosphere.  But  the  constant  * 
alkaline  nature  of  the  most  recently  drawn  blood,  and  the  coagu* 
lation  produced  by  diluted  acids,  gave  no  room  to  doubt  but  that  the 
menstruum  of  the  albumen  was  an  alkali.  '  This  alkali  is  soda,  and 
above  all,  ammonia,  of  which  authors  take  no  account,  and  whose  various 
salts  are  recognized  under  the  microscope. 

"•  This  principle  once  admitted,  the  spontaneous  coagulation  of  the  blood 
no  longer  offers  any  inexplicable  difficulty.  For  the  carbonic  acid  of 
the  atmosphere,  that  which  is  formed  in  the  blood  by  its  avidity  for 
oxygen,  or  that  formed  in  consequence  of  the  q>ontaneo.U8  fermentation 
of  ibe  elements  of  the  blood  itself,  saturates  the  menstruum  of  the  albu- 
men, which  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  clot.  '  The  ammonia  and  water 
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oftlie  blood  which  springs  smoldng  from  the  vein,  by  being  evaporated, 
abandon  in  time  a  proportional  quantity  of  di8S9lved  albumen^  and  the 
mass  coagulated  so  much  the  sooner,  the  less  the  blood  contains  of 
water.  I  might  add  that  an  acid  fermentation  is  susceptible  of  being 
manifested  in  H  liquid  raised  to  the  temperature  of  08*  Fahr.,  and  con- 
taining at  the  same  time  insoluble  albumen  and  sugar,  immediately  on 
its  exit  from  the  vessels.  This  acid  will  render  the  saturation  of  the 
menstruum  still  more  rapid."* 

This  theory  of  Raspail  is  certainly  a  very  ingenious  one,  but  it  is.  as 
untenable  as  it  is  ingenious.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  opposed  to  the  fiicts 
developed  by  the  experiments  of  Sir  C  Scudamore.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  in  those  experiments  coagulation  was  hastened  by  the  evolu- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  gas  under  the  receiver  of  the  air  pump,  and  that 
too,  though  the  temperature  was  lowered.  It  is  opposed,  too,  to  the  fact 
that  arterial,  coagulates  more  rapidly  than  venous  blood.  Admitting  that 
there  is  an  increase  of  fibrin  in  arterial  blood  and  a  less  quantity  of 
water,  still  there  is  certainly  a  much  fess  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  for 
this  last  has  been  evolved  from  the  venous  blood  in  the  respiratory  pro- 
cess. Moreover,  Sir  H.  Davy  could  distinguish  no  difierence  in  the 
time  required  for  coagulation  when  the  blood  was  subjected  to  the  influ- 
ence of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Nervous  Tffeory. — Mr.  Thachrah  in  his  ''Inquiry  into  the  nature  and 
properties  of  the  blood,^  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  ''  the  vital  or 
nervous  influence  is  the  source  of  the  blood's  fluidity,  and  its  loss  the 
cause  of  coagulation." 

Mayer  of  Bonn,  came  to  a  like  conclusion  from  some  experiments 
«pon  the  nervus  vagus.  Dividing  those  nerves,  he  found  the  blood 
coaguUted  in  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  lungs,  and  also  in  the  heart. 
*' But,'*  my 8  Midler,  ''I  have  repeated  the  experiments  without  obtaining 
the  same  result."f  ^ 

But  be  the  ^t  so  or  not,  it  is  impossible  to  refer  the  coagulation  of 
blot)d  to  the  want  of  nervous  influence.  The  nerves  cannot  possibly 
act  upon  the  mass  of  the  blood  contained  in  the  larger  vessels.  They 
may,  to  be  sure,  exert  an  indirect  action  upon  this  fluid  in  the  nutritive 
process— when  molecules  of  blood  come  in  contact  with  molecules  of 
the  Bolids-^but  tbey  exert  this  influence  iniirecUy^  and  by  means  of 
primary  changes  induced  in  the  solids.  A  sufficient  answer,  however, 
to  any  such  theory,  is*  found  in  the  &ct  that  blood  eflused  into  the  tissue? 
from  contusions,  that  contained  in  the  extremities  of  arteries  that  have 
been  tied,  as  in  amputations,-  dz^c,  coagulates,  becomes  organized  and  a 
part  of  the  living  tissues.  Moreover,  in  certain  diseases,  such  as  Asiatic 
cholera,  the  blood  is  found  fluid  after  death,  and  uncoagulable;  It  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  mention  that  in  such  a  disease  the  influence  of 
the  nervous  system  must  be  nearly  annihilated. 

ViUd  Theory, — ^This  theory  bears  two^phaSes ;-— one  attributes  coagu- 
btion  to'some  unknown  mode  of  action  of  the  vital  principle;  the  other 
to  the  lorn  of  the  vital  principle,  in  other  words,  to  the  death  of  the  blood. 

The  celebrated  John  Hunter  is  the  coryphoeus  of  the  first.     A^,  from 

many  experiments^  he  knew  it  to  be  true  tl^  this  remarkable  change 

1 ; , : . p 

*  Chimfe  oiganique,  torn.  iii.        f  Elements  of  Physiology,  p.  358. 
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depended  neither  upon  rest,  nor  upon  the  lowering  of  the  -nonnal  tero« 
perature,  nor  upon  the  prestoqe  and  contact  of  the  atnM>8phej*e,  nor  upon 
a  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  substances  in  contact  vith  the  blood ; 
and  as  he  supposed  that  he  had  considered  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
ca,se,  he  naturally  inferred  that  the  phenomenon  was  not  due  to  any  of 
these  circumstances,  nor  to  any  combination  of  them,  but  to  something 
in  the  blood  itself— and  this  was  the  vital  principle.  He  ui»es  the  fol« 
lowing  language  with  regard  to  this  subject.  '*  Coagulation,  }  conceive 
to  be  on  {fperation  of  life;  and  I  imagine  it  to  proceed  exactly  upon  the 
same  principle  as  the  union  by  the  first  intention ;  it  is  particle  uniting 
with  partiele,  by  the  attraction  of  cohesion,  which  in  the  blood  fonns  a 
solid." 

One  would  suppose,  d  prtDrt,  that  as  the  blood  is  taken  in  a  fluid 
state  from  the  living  body  and  then  changes  its  form,  that  the  cause  of 
the  change  was  a  loss  of  the  vital  principle ;  provided  the  existence  of 
such  a  principle  be  admitted.  But  as  coagulation  is  tm  operation  of  life 
H  was  incumbent  upon  the  theorilt  to  tell  iis  what  was  the  cause  of  its 
fluidity  in  the  vessels.  It  might  be  pertinently  asked  if  the  fluid  blood 
in  the  living  body  was  dead  matter  ?  Coagulajtion  is  an  operation  of 
life— now  what  is  the  cause  of  its  being  constantly  found  fluid  in  the 
vessels  of  a  healthy  man  ? 

.  In  reply,  we  have  the  following  strange  language.  '  '*  While  the  blood 
is  circulating,  it  is  subject  to  certain  laws,  to*  which  it  is  not  subject 
when  not  circulating.  It  has  the  power  of  preserving  its  fluidity,  or  in 
other  words,  the  living  principle  in  the  body  has  the  power  of  preserving 
it  in  this  state."  Aeain,  *4f  the  blood  had  not  the  living  principle,  it 
would  be,  in  respect  of  the  body,  as  an  extraneous  substance.  Blood  is  not 
only  alive  itself,  but  is  the  support  of  life  in  every  other  part  of  the  body.'' 

So,  coagulation  is  caused  by  the  living  principle^  and  the  very  reverse 
condition  (that  of  fluidity)  is  caused  by  the  same  agent  But  it  is  evi- 
dent,  that  until  we  are  informed  how  this  principle  operates  in  the  two 
cases,,  we  are  just  as  wise  as  we  were  before. 

Puzzled  in  the  extreme  by  the  perplexities  of  this  subjectv  Hunter,  at 
last,  as  if  in  desperation,  uses  the  following  extraordinary  language. — 
The  passage  has  been  often  quoted  and  needs  no  comment.  **My 
opinion  is,  that  the  blood  coagulates  flom  an  impression — ^thal  is,  its 
fluidity  under  such  circumstances  being  improper,  or  no  longer  necessary^ 
it  eoagulates  to  answer  now  the  necessary  purpose  of  solidity.  This 
power  seems  to  be  influenced,  in  a  way  in  some  degree  similar  to  mus* 
cular  action,  though  probably  not  entirely  of  that  kind ;  for  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  blood  has  the  power  of  action  within  itseif,  according  to 
the  stimulus  of  necessity,  which  necessity  arises  out  of  its  situation." 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  other  phase  of  this  theoi^* — to  the  views  of 
those  who  contend  that  fluidity  is  owing  to  the  vital  principle,  and 
coagulation  to  the  death  of  the  blood.  It  is  obvious  that  «uch  a  theory 
cannot  account,  ibr  many  familiar  phenomena,  indeed  is  opposed  to 
them,  and  theory  must  always  fall  when  arrayed  in  opposition  to  facts. 
*  We  know  that  blood,  extra vasated  into  the  tissues,  will  coagulate,  become 
organized  and  part  of  tl^living  system.  It  may  be  converted  into 
various  tissues,  take  on  inflammatory  action  and  the  various  phenomena 
of  disease.    The  clot  left  in  the  extremities  of  divided  vessels- after  being 
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tied,  beeomes  oiganiEed  and  is  not^istinguishable  fipm  similar  tissues, 
ir  ike  coagulation  is  caused  by  death  of  the  blood,  how  can  all  this 
happen  ?  Again,  in  certain  kinds  of  death,  as  from  lightning,  malig* 
nant  diseases,  collapse  of  cholera,  etc.,  the  blood  remaifis  fluid.  Is  its 
Ufe  the  cause  of. its  so  remaining?  .  ^ 

Dr.  Carpenter  in  his  work  on  Human  Physiology,  seems  to  be  of  the 
opinion  of  Hunter,  or  at  least  ^to  have  adopted  a  similar  one.  ^  '^That  the 
coagolation  of  the  fibrin  is  not,"  says  he,  "  as  some  have  supposed,  a 
proof  of  the  death  of  the  blood,  but  is  rather  an  act  of  vitality,  appears 
evident  fiom  what  has  been  already  stated  of  the  incipient  organization 
which  may  be  detected  even  in  an  ordinary  clot ;  and  still  more  from 
the  fiict  that,  if  the  effusion  of  fibrin  takes  place  upon  a  living  sUr&ce, 
its  coagulation  is  the  first  act  of  its  conversion  into  solid  tissues  ^posses* 
dog  a  high  degree  of  vitality.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  blood 
dies,  in  order  to  assume  a  higher  form.  When  withdrawn  from  the 
body,  however,  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  is  the  last  act  of  its  life ; 
fi>r,  if  not  within  the  influence  of  a  living  surface,  it  soon  passes  into 
decomposition." 

.This  is  singular  language  from  an  author  who  has  so  ably  contended 
that  life  is  noi  something  superadded  to  matter. 

But  what  is  the  use  of  so  many  words  to  tell  us  two  well  known  and 
fiuniliar  facts,  namely,  that  fibrin  wiU  coagulate  in  the  body  and  be- 
come organized ;  and,  that  it  will  coagulate  out  of  the  body  and  then  in 
due  course  of  time  pass  into  decomposition ;  for,  to  so  much,  and  so 
much  only,  the  passage  amounts.  But  in  all,  is  there  one  single  circum- 
stance  mentioned  which  throws  light  upon  the  qyestion,  why  the  fibrin 
in  either  case  passes  from  the  fluid  to  the  solid  form  1 

That  the  fibrin  will  be  organized  in  the  one  case,  and  pass  into  de« 
composition  in  the  other,  like  all  animal  matter  under  similar  circum- 
stances, is  perfectly  plain  when  the  different  conditions  under  which  they 

exist  are  c<msidered. 

m  '    *      ,        *  *  «  *  * 

We  have  seen  aU  the  foregoing  theories  insufficient  to  account  for  the 
transformation  of  flui^  fibrin  mto  the  solid  state.  It  is  not  my  purpose 
to  oflfer  another  view  of  this  singular  phenomenon,  but  to  point  out  that 
there  are  similar  phenomena  among  artificial  compounds,  and  to  show 
that  an.  explanation  of  the  change  in  the  blood  xan  only  be  hoped  for 
firom  the  progress  of  chemistry.  To  that  science  the  problem  properly 
belongs,  and  by  it  will  doubtlessly  some  day  bcT  solved. 

It  is  well  known  that  fibrine  and  albumen  are  closely  allied,  if  indeed 
as  some  suppose,  they  be  not  identical.  The  word  fibrine  may  there- 
fore, with  propriety,  be  substituted  for  albumen  in  the  following  extract 
from  Dr.  Turner's  chemistry,  t*  Were  I  to  hazard  an  opinion  on  this 
subject,  it  would  be  the  following :  that  albomen^combines  directly  with 
water  at  the  moment  of  being  secreted,  at  a  time  when  its  particles  are 
in  a  state  of  minuSe  division ;  but  as  its  affinity  for  that  liquid  is  very 
feeble,  the  compocmd  is  decomposed  by  slight  causes,  and  the  albumen 
thereby  rendered  quite  insoluble.  '  Silicic  acid  affi>rds  an  instance  of  a 
similar  phenomenon." 

Qf  silicic  acid,  he  says,  ^  In  its  solid  formijsilicic  acid  is  quite  insolu- 
ble in  water;  bul  Befzelius  has  shown  that  if  presented  to  water  while 
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ia  (Ke  nascent  state^  it  is  disflolved  in  large  quantity.  On  evaporating 
the  solution  gently,  a  bulky  gelatinous  hydrate  separates,  which  is  par- 
tially decomposed  by  a  very  moderate  temperature,  but  does  not  part 
with  all  its  water  except  at  a  red  heat." 

This,  to  be  sure,  does  not  explain  the  coagulation  of  fibrine,  since  the 
slight  causes  spoken  of  are  the  very  things  which  we  are  in  quest  of. — 
But  Dr.  Turner's  remarks  evidently  point  to  the  general  manner  in 
which  the  phenomena  may  occur,  as  well  as  to  an  analogous  pheno- 
menon. 

But  we  may  point  to  several  other  phenomena  still  more  closely  re- 
sembling the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  4hcy  too 
are,  in  the  present  state  of  science,  inexplicable.  Chemists,  when  speak- 
ing of  these  phenomena,  are  forced  to  use  metaphorical  language,  and 
therefore  employ  the  expression  that  the  change  is  spontaneous ;  which, 
in  other  W/ords  means  that  they  are  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  the  eilect. 
It  is  surely  not  worth  while  to  argue  that  there  can  be  no  spontaniety  of 
action  except  in  beings  possessed  of  volition. 

The  first  of  the  phenomena  alluded  to  which  we  shall  mention,  is  the 
singular  change  which  takes  place  in  cyanic  acid  from  no  known  cause. 
Graham  thus  describes  it :  '*  It  is  a  transparent,  very  volatile  liquid  of  a 
pungent  odour,  highly  corrosive,  miscible  with  water.  Soon  after  its 
preparation  this  liquid  spontaneously  undergoes  a  very  extraordinary 
change  :  it  is  converted  with  the  evolution  of  heat  into  a  white  solid 
matter,  cyamelidcj  having  the  same  composition  in  100  parts,  but  insolu- 
ble in  water  and  dilute  acids,  dissolved  by  caustic  alkali,  with  the  for- 
mation of  ammonia,  »  cyanate  and  cyanuret  of  the  alkali." 

The  next  substance  which  we  shall  mention,-  subject  to  spontaneous 
change  is  chloral — "chloral,"  says  Professor  Graham  "is  a  pretty 
oleaginous  liquid,  colourless,  greasy  to  the  touch,  having  a  penetrating, 
disagreeable  odour  which  provokes  tears ;  its  taste  is  first  oily  and  then 
caustic.  Its  density  is  1.502  at  64.4<»  (18«  Cent.)  and  it  boils  at  201.2* 
(94®  Cent.)  distilling  without  alteration,"  etc. 

"  Like  aldehyde,  pure  chloral  cannot  be  kept  lon^  without  alteration. 
It  gradually  passes  into  a  solid,  mass,  resembling  porcelain,  without 
change  of  weight,  and  equally  whether  contained  in  vessels  hermetically 
sealed  or  open*     This  mass  is  not  dissolved  by  water,"  etc 

But  a  still  stronger  example  of  these  spontaneous  changes  is  to  be 
found  in  the  substance  termed  aldehyde.  I  shajl  quote  from  Liebig's 
Animal  Chemistry.  "  Among  those  substances  M^hich  contain  no  nitro- 
gen, we  have  aldehyde*— a  combustible  liquid  miscible  with  water,  which 
boils  at  the  temperature  of  the  hand,  Attracts  oxygen  from  the  atmos- 
phere with  avidity,  and  is  thereby  changed  into  acetic  acid,  lliis  com- 
pound cannot  h%  preserved,  even  in  close  vessels  ;  for  afler  some  hours 
or  days,  its  consistence,  its  volatility  and  its  power  of  absorbing  oxygen^ 
all  are  changed.  It  deposits  long,  hard,  needle-shaped  crystals  which 
at  212*  are  not  volatilized,-  and  the  supernatant  liquid  is  no  longer  alde- 
Jiyde.  It  now  boils  at  140*,  cannot  be  mixed  with  water,  and  when 
cooled  to  a  moderate  degree,  crystallizes  in  a  form  like  ice ;  nevertheless* 
analysis  has  proved,  that  these  thre^  bodies,  so  different  in  their  charac- 
ters, are  identical*  in  composition." 
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Now,  here  we  have  changes  of  form,  and  (in  the  last  mentioned  in- 
stance) even  more  singular  than  that  which  occurs  in  the  tibrin  of  the 
blood,  and  equally  ineiplicable  in  the  present  state  of  science.  As  well 
might  we  invent  some  principle  to  account  for  the  transformations  of 
aldehyde,  as  for  those  of  fibrine. 

It  is  now  well  known,  that  even  elementary  bodies  are  capable  of 
presenting  very,  different  forms.  Those  of  sulphur  and  carbon  are  well 
known.  If  this  lie  the  case,  the  susceptibility  to  change  of  form  in  high- 
ly compound  bodies  cannot,  or  at  least  ought  not,  to  be  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  by  repeating  what-has  been  anserted  above  ; 
that  we  must  expect  from  chemistry  the  solution  of  these  mysteries. 


III. — Case  of  Lilhatomy:  Fxtraction  of  a  large  Stone  from  iht  Bladder 
of  a  liUlc  GirL     By  Jamks  Guild,  M.  D.,  of  .Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

TrscALoosA,  Ala.,  February,  1847. 
Editors  of  the  New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal: 

Gentlemen  : — Should  you  think  the  following  described  case  worthy 
of  notice  in  your  Journal,  you  will  please  publish  it. 

Mr.  J  Hewit,  of  this  vicinity^  consulted  me  in  relation  to  his  little 
daughter  nine  years  old,  who,  he  informed  me  was  suffering  excessively, 
and  had  a  continuous  dripping  of  urine,  and  occasional  paroxysms,  that 
seemed  almost  to  take-  life.  Said  he  Had  consulted  several  physicians, 
and  had  given  a  great  deal  of  medicine,  without  any  benefit.  From  his 
descriptioQ  of  the  case,  I  was  con^dent  there  existed  a  calculus  in  the 
bladder.  I  accordingly  sounded  the  bladder  on  the  20th  ult.^  and 
Iburtd  the  stone  without  difficulty.  The  child  was  much  emaciated, 
oedema  present,  and  the  healthy  functions  of  the  system  much  impaired ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  I  saught  the  first  favorable  day  to  operate. 
Accordingly,  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month,  I  performed  the  new  ope- 
ration of  Mr.  Ferguson,  and  removed 'the  largest  stone  I  had  ever  seen, 
or  described  by  any  surgeon  taken  from  the  living  subject.  The  little 
patient  was  placed  on  the  table  and  tied  in  the  usual  way  for  lithotomy. 
I  introduced  a  deeply  grooved  straight  director  into  the  bladder,  the 
groot'e  pointing  downwards  and  outwards,  and  to  the  left  side,  and  with 
a  probe-pointed  bistoury,  such  as  is  used  in  operating  for  fistula  in  aao, 
an  incision  some  half  an  inch  in  extent,  was  made  towards  th^  tuber- 
osity  of  the  ischium;  the  incision  being  limited  to4he  anterior  half  of 
the  urethra.  1  then  introduced  my  finger  into  the  wound,  and  by  gentle 
pressure  could  dilate  the  urethta.so  as  to  feel  the  naek  of  the  bladder, 
the  finger  coming  in  contact  with  a  very  rough  surface  and  of  immense 
size.  Finding  it  impossible  tq  get  the  stone  through  ao  small  an  aper- 
ture, I  made  an  incision  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  urethra,  of  the  same 
extent  that  was  first  made.  I  could,- then>  without  difficulty  feel  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  and  found  the  whole  body  filled,  and  its'  coats  firmly 
attached  to  the  stone.  I  then  by  a  very  tedious  process,  broke  up  the 
attachment  with  the  scoop  and  fingers..    A  large  lithotomy  forceps  was 
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now  introduced,  when  the  stone  was  immediately  seized,  and  though  the 
blades  slipped  frequently  in  consequence  of  its  immense  size,  I  succeeded 
in  withdrawing  the  calculus  without  crushing.  It  was  about  the  size 
of  a- hen's  egg^  weighing  two  ounces,  and  measuring  six  inches  length* 
wise  and  four  inches  and  five  eighths  of  an  inch  across  its  small  diameter ; 
it  was  of  an  oval  form.  27th,  visited  her,  going  on  well'.  29th,  much 
improved,  able  to  retain  her  water  a  few  hours.  Slst,  still  improving, 
able  to  retain  her  water  still  longer.  Feb.  4th,  able  to  sit  up,  good 
appetite,  wound  almost  closed,  able  to  retain  her  water  almost  at  pleasure* 
11th,  discharged,  able  to  walk  and  amuse  herself  as  she  thinks  proper* 

Intimation  being  given  that  the  child  had  introduced  a  pin  into  the 
bladder  some  twelve  or  fifteen  months  previous,  I  sawed  open  the  cal- 
culus across  its  small  diameter,  and  to  our  great  astonishment  found  a 
brass  pin  in  its  center,  of  an  unusually  large  size,  which  acted  as  a 
nucleus  on  which  the  deposit  was  formed.  I  am  much  gratified  to  find 
there  is  no  incontinence  of  urine  in  the  case,  and  am  satisfied  there 
never  will  be,  when  the  operation  is  performed  in  this  way. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  states  that  all  bis  operations  with  the  knife,  were 
attended  with  incontinence  of  urine,  and  recommends  a  suture  upon  the 
edges  of  the  wound.  I  am  well  satisfied  there  is  no  necessity  of  cutting 
the  neck  of  the  bladder  in  the  female  to  extract  calculi,  for  ^fler  mak- 
ing the  incision  as  I  have  described,  the  parts  can  be  so  dilated  as  to 
remove  any  sized  stone  that  may  form  in  the  bladder. 

My  esteemed  friend,  Professor  Brumby,  of  the  university  of  Ala.,  has 
analyzed  the  stone,  and  addressed  me  the  follow;rn^  note. 

Univbrsitt  'OF  Ala.,  January  30th  1847. 

Dear  Sir. — ^The  portion  of  urinary  calculus,  which  you  gave  me  for 
the  purpose^  this  morning,  has  been  carefully  subjected  to  chemical 
examination.  ,  . 

It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  very  partially  soluble  in  boiling  water. 
In  solution  of  potassa  or  soda,  it  is  insoluble,  but  emits  a  fiiint  odor  of 
ammonia,  and  deposits,  after  cooling,  small  flakes  of  animal  matter.  It 
is  readily  dissolved  by  diluted  nitric,  hydrochloric,  sulphuric  and  acetic 
acids.  From  any  of  these  solutions,  it  is  precipitated  by  alkalies.  The 
solution  in  nitric  acid  placed  ift  a  small  retort,  was  slowly  evaporated 
to  dryness.  The  saline  mass  was  white.  This  was  then  heated  to 
near  redness,  over  a  small  spirit  lamp,  when  the  retort  was  filled  with 
dense  white  fumes,  evidently  of  undecomposed  nitrate  of  ammonia,  and  a 
white  saline  residue  was  left.  This  was  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolved 
readily  when  a  drop  of  |)ure  nitric  acid  was  added.  This  solution  ren* 
dered  neutral  by  ammpnia,  was  tested  abod  found  to  contain  phosphoric 
acid,  magnesia  and  a  trace  of  lime. 

A  portion  in  fine  powder  was  then  heated  gradually  to  redness  in  a 
small  platinum  spoon,  over  the  flame  of  a  spirit  iamp.  It  became  blacky 
yielded  the  odor  of  ammonia,  but  did  not.  melt.  In  the  blow  pipe  flame 
it  was  fused  with  difficulty  into  a  white  'enamel. 

These  chemical  characters  combined  with  color,  fend,  sizel^  structure, 
powder  and  other  physical  properties,' prove  this  calculus  to  be  of  the 
species  denominated  anmioniaco-magnesian  phosphate,  mixed  probably 
with  a  small  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime*    Its  aspect  shows  that  it  » 
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not  the  fibrmeus,  a  rare  species  of  calculus ;  it  is  Dot  the  xanthic  oslde^ 
for  its  color  is  neither  reddish  nor  yeUow;  it  is  insoluble  in  potassa,  and 
its  solution  in  nitric  acid,  deposits  on  evaporation,  a  white,  instead  of 
a  bright  lemon  residue.  It  fs  neither  cystic  oiide,  nor  the  uric  acid 
calculus  ;  for  it  is  insoluble  in  alkalies,  and  soluble  in  acetic  acid.  It 
is  not  the  fusible  calculus,  for  to  convert  it  into  an  enamel,  requites  the 
4iighest  heat  of  the  blowpipe  flame.  Finally,  it  is  not  the  phosphate 
oflime,(bone  earth)  calculus,  since  it  contains  very  little  lime,  is  solu« 
Ue.  in  cold  acetate  acid,  and  consists  chiefly  of  ammoina,  magnesia  and 
phosphoric  acid.  Yours  truly, 

Hr.  James  GvM.  R.  T.  Brumby. 


IV. — Accounts  of  a  New  and  Fatal  Epidemic  that  Prevailed  Recently  in 
Mississippi  and  Tennessee,  By  B.  J.  Hicks,  M.  D.,  of  Vicksburg, 
Miss.,  and  B.  F..Taylou,  M.  D.,  of  White ville,  Hardeman  County, 
Tennessee. 

(It  is  a  remariEable  coincidence  that  we  should  have  received  about 
the  same  time  the  following  communications,  evidently  describing  the 
same  curious  disease,  as  it  prevailed  at  localities  nearly  300  miles  apart. 
It  will  be  seen  that  Dr.  \Vhite  gives  no  name  to  the  strange  afl^ection  ; 
whilst  Dr.  Hicks  calls  it  myelitis  petechialis.  We  are  satisfied  it  is  the 
cerebrospinal  meningitis,  which  prevailed  during  the  last  year  in  Ireland 
and  some  parts  of  Europe — an  interesting  account  of  which  may  be  found 
among  our  Foreign  extracts  in  the  present  number,  taken  from  Bank- 
ing's Half- Yearly  Abstract,  vol.  2,  No.  2,  p.  192.  Upon  enquiry,  we 
learn  that  several  cases  of  a  similar  nature  were  seen  in  this  city  in  the 
early  part  of  the  spring ;  and  on  reflection,  we  are  inclined  to  think  it 
was  the  same  disease  that  killed  so  many  of  the  2nd  regiment  of  Mis- 
.  sissippi  Volunteers  as  they  passed  throdgh  this  place  in  January  last. — 
We  think  it  evident  that  neuralgic  and  spasmodic  aflfections  have  in- 
creased greatly  in  the  south  within  a  few  years  past.     Eds.) 

Editors  9f  the  New  Orleans  MedUcU  and  Surgical  JoumaL 
GBirri.x]niN  :-*^In  the  neighborhood  of  this  village  we.  have  had  an 
epidemic  that  has  proven  to  be  one  of  the  -most  formidable,  probably, 
in  the  records  of  medicine.  It  appears  to  have  been  more  prevalent 
near  Hktchie  river,  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  country.  The  dis- 
ease has  been  confined' principally  to  children  between  the  age  of  six 
and  fifteen  years.  The  attack  is  ushered  in  with  cold  chilly  sensations, 
after  which  moderate  heat  ot  sur&ce,  pain  commencing  between  the 
ahoulders,  extending  to  the  occipital  region,  rigidity  of  the  posterior 
cervical  muscles,  retracting  the  head  considerably  backward,  a9  in 
leftnttct.  Delirium  supervenes  in  an  hour  or  two,  contraction  of  the 
papila  of  the  eye,  flilitation  of  the  one  eye  sometimes,  with  contraction 
of  the  other,  ptosis  of  the  eyeluls,  ecchymoses  under  the  eye  and  oh  the 
body,  rigidity  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  sf^asmodic  twitchings  of  the 
iexovB  of  Ibe  extremities,  and  a  disposition  lo  keep  the  legs^ift  motion 
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from  side  to  side  ^teniatelj.  A  difficulty  in  expanding  the  lungSy 
breathing  through  the  nostrils  principally,  constipation  of  the  bowels, 
and  sometimes  retention  of  urine.  Stertorous  breathing  comes  on, 
and  death  soon  closes  the  scene— such  are  the  general  symptoms  of  the 
disease.  It  terminates  its  course  in  from  fifteen  to  seventy-two  hours. — 
I  have  known  one  case  to  terminate  as  late  as  the  twelfth  day.  ' 

Almost  every  method  of  treatment  has  been  devised  and  carried  vaUr 
effect ;  bleeding,  emetics,  cathartics,  cold  douche,  cupping,  mercurials, 
blisters ;  after  which,  opium,  quinine,  and  stimulants.  The  system  ap- 
pears to  be  so  excessively  shocked  that  the  recuperative  powers  are  not 
sufficient  to  sustain  the  tottering  fabric.  The  necessaiy  chemical 
change  is  not  carried  on  in  the  lungs  ;  the  blood  is  not  decarbonized ; 
consequently,  from  the  phenomena  manifested,  we  are  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  death  is  produced  principEil^  by  asphyxia. 

I  will  simply  detail  one  case,  the  particuk^  ^f  which  will  be  found 
highly  interesting,  illi/atrating  dcayfy^'wid  coneln^vely  the  pathology  of 
the  disease.  ^    1    ^  :<  *^    \  •*.>  \r   ^"^  \ 

Case. — I  was  called  in  consultation  with  my  mind  Dr.  Durham,  an 
old  practitioner,  in  thV  night  of^tKcfinYth  March/to  see  a  servant  girl, 
aged  11  years,  the  propecty  of  Jphn  H»,  Es^V^^he  was  taken  on  Sun- 
day evening  the  28th,  and  waa.jgeen  the  SMSwing  morning  by  Dr.  Dur- 
ham. She  was  then  delirious,  conjunctivae  injected,  pupils  contracted, 
retraction  of  the  posterior  cervical  muscles,  twitchings  of  the  flexors, 
rigidity  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  hurried  respiration,  pulse  full,  but 
compressible,  constipation  of  the  bowels.  A  mercurial  cathartic  was 
ordered,  and  a  blister  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  extending  over  the  occi- 
pital region. 

29th.  Delirium  ceased;  there  is  still  retraction  of  the  muscles; 
medicine  produced  two  evacuations ;  has  passed  a  small  quantity  of  urine; 
says  she  feels  better.     Ordered  calomel  and  pulv.  doveri. 

30th.  This  evening  I  saw  her  the  first  time.  Intellect  clear,  <com- 
plains  of  pain  in  the  hypochondriac  region,  retraction  of  posterior  mus- 
cles, pupils  contracted,  the  eye  looks  rather -dull,  tenderness  on  percus- 
sing the  2nd  and  3rd  dorsal  vertebrse,  >  restlessness,  pulse  quick  and 
compressible,  no  fever,  tongue  of  a  dull  red  or  purple  color  around  the 
borders*  coated  with  a  thin  yellow  fur  and  fissured,  respiration  quicker 
than  natural,  performed  principally  by  the  abdominal  muscles^  dullness 
on  percussion  over  the  right  hypochondriac  region,  auscultation  detec- 
ted slight  engorgement  of  the  lungs,  no  purgative  since  yesterday.  I 
advised  that  she  should  be  cupped  over  the  spine  pretty  extensively,  and 
to  have  an  active  mercurial  cathartic. 

31st.  The  cupping  relived  the  muscular  retraction ;  skin  feels  pliant, 
though  there  is  increased  heat  of  the  scalp.  In  the  course  of  the  night 
it  was  thought  proper  by  Dr.  Durham  to  adniinister  3  i.  tinct.  opii. 
camph.  to  relieve  excessive  abdominal  pain.  Bowels  not  moved ;  the 
anodyne  had  the  desired  effect.  Sh6  says  that  she  is  better.  Ordered 
«1.  ricini.  and  ol.  terebinth.,  to  be  repeated  in  four  hours,  should  it  not 
operate. 

When  we  were  in  the  act  of  leaving,  the'  mother  came  out  from  the 
cabin  and  desired  us  to  come  back  and  see  her,  as  she  was  much  worse. 
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Slie  aUted  that  the  paient  had  asked  for  a  drink  of  ^ater  a  i^w  minutes 
preriouslj,  complaining  on  lying  down  of  pain  in  the  abdomen*  and 
evacoated  her  bowels  in  bed.  liie  pupils  were  contracted,  pulse 
depressed,  breathing  stertorous.  Death  closed  the  scene  in  a  few 
mioufes. 

I  examined  the  bodj  in  presence  of  Dr.  Durham,  and  the  following 
were  the  appearances. 

Sectio,  CadaoeriSf  18  hoi&s  afier  death. — The  body  was  not  thin, 
and  there  was  a  quarter  to  halfan  inch  of  fat  covering  the  abdominal 
muscles. 

Head, — The  posterior  integuments  were  swollen,  both  pupils  were 
dilated.  On  removing  the  calvarium,  a  considerable  amount  of  blood 
flowed  from  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater.  The  arachnoid  membrane 
adhered  with  moderate  firmness  to  the  surface  of  the  convolutions. 

While  the  brain  was  being  removed,  some  two  or  three  ounces  of 
serum  escaped  from  the  ventricles,  being  a  clear  and  transparent  color. 
The  weight  of  the  brain  was  not  ascertained,  but  it  appeared  heavier 
than  usual.  The  surface  o^  the  convolutions  was  much  flattened.  The 
base  of  the  brain  bore  evident  marks  of  inflammation.  The  membranes 
covering  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  cerebellum,  the  right  lobe  more 
especially,  were  thickened  and  opaque,  adhering  likewise  pretty  firmly 
to  the  fissures  of  Sylvius.  The  membranes  at  the  base  were  unusually 
vascular,  but  the  substance  of  the  brain  itself  was  not  altered  very  much 
in  color  or  consistence.  The  membranes,  more  particularly,  around 
the  third  nerve  of  the  right  side,  were  thickened  and  more  vascular  than 
natural.  .  On  examining  the  superior  surface  of  the  brain  and  separating 
the  two  hemispheres  slightly,  they  gave  way  inferiorly.  This  was  as- 
certained to  arise  from  softeaing  of  the  lower  part  of  the  middle  lobe  of 
both  hemispheres,  as  also  a  considerable  portion  of  the  corpus  callo- 
sum.  Th«  corpora,  striata  were  very  slightly  injected  and  softened, 
particularly  that  of  the  right  side ;  the  lining  membrane  of  the  ventricles 
was  not  altered  in  color.  The  brain,  taken  as  a  whole,  excepting  the 
parts  mentioned,  was  natural. 

Spinal  Jtforrov.— On  sawing  the  vertebrsB,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
ftnd  blood  gushed  out  the  moment  the  interior  of  the  canal  was  reached. 
It  appeared  to  be  perfectly  flooded  and  engorged.  The  membranes 
were  evidently  thickened  and  highly  vascular.  The  spinal  marrow  was 
not  altered  in  appearance,  but  if  any  thing,  softer  than  .natural.  The 
substance  itself  was  not  injected. 

7Aorax.*--On.  inflating  tihe  lungs,  the  cells  were  permeate  throughout. 
There  was  no  appearance  of  hyperemia  or'  inflammation  of  the  sub- 
stance, or  of  the  lining  membrane. 

Tke  Heart  contained  within  the  ventricles  a  thick  coagulum  of  blood. 
The  pericardium  being  cut  through,  about  two  ounces  of  serum  escaped. 
The  valves  were  healthy  and  the  artery  was  free  from  deposits.' 

Abdomen, — The  liver  was  perfectly  engorged  with  blood  ;  an  incision 
being  made  through  its  structure,  the  blood  could  be  squeezed  from  it 
as  from  a  sponge.     The  gall  bladder  was  disteiided  and  contained  a  ^ 
quantity  of  thick  black  bilious  matter.    The  weight  of  the  liver  was  5^  ' 
pounds. 

Tke  Kidmes  weve  congested,  bat  otherwise  heahhy. 
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The  Spleen  was  large,  but  contained  little  blood  in  comparison  with 
the  liver. 

The  Intestines  contained  a  quantity  of  tfain  greenish  viatter.  There 
were  a  few  spots  of  ecchymoses  in  the  lower  two  fifths  of  the  ilium. — 
The  small  intestines  contained  a  few  large  worms.  The  alimentary 
canal  was  otherwise  throughout  healthy.  The  bladder  bore  no  mark  of 
disease. 

Such  are  the  facts  and  history  of  one  of  the  most  malignant  diseases 
that  it  has  been  my  lot  to  witness. 

I  forbear  making  any  remarks,  as  I  have,  I  fear,  trespassed  upon  your 
columns  already  too  much. 

Very  respectfully, 

Whiteville,  Tenn.,  April,  1847.  B.  F.  WHITE, 

(In  reply  to  a  note  requesting  farther  pai^iculars,  the  following  were 
received  from  Dr.  White.     Eds.) 

The  disease  made  its  appearance  the  25th  day  of  February,  near 
Hatchie  river.  The  region  of  country  extending  along  Hatch ie,  from 
Bolivar  to  Estanaula,  was  the  only  section  that  was  afiected.  No  case 
that  I  am jA ware,  occurred  more  than  six  miles  out  from  the  river.  Some 
fifly  cases  that  I  know  of^  have  occurred.  The  ratio  of  mortality  in  my 
practice,  has  been  three-fourths  out  of  the  whole  number.  Every  case 
that  wa^  taken  with  the  extreme  violent  symptoms  mentioned,  died. 
Towards  the  last,  the  disease  lost  its  malignancy  to  a  certain  extent, 
like  all  epidemics.  However,  the  last  two  cases  that  I  saw,  died.  The 
first  of  these  demonstrated  the  futility  of  the  antiphlogistic,  with  the  se- 
dative pldn.  In  the  second  case,  no  time  was  afforded  for  any  plan  o^" 
treatment.  The  system  received  such  a  shock  that  it  could  never  re- 
cuperate.    The  following  were  the  notes  taken  at  the  time. 

Miss  Nancy  E.,  aged  l5  years,  taken  on  Sunday  eveningv  April  4th; 
complains  of  pain  between  the  shoulders ;  spasmodic  retraction  of  the 
posterior  cervical  muscles ;  subsultus  tendinum  ;  pain  in  Che  head  and 
limbs ;  delirium,  with  intervals  of  consciousness ;  some  fever,  fiice  flushed, 
bowels  acted  once  during  the  day.  April  6th,  Monday  morning,  com- 
plains of  pain  of  the  stomach,  with  occasional  sickness  ;  slight^delirium. 
Family  gave  an  emetic ;  acted  pretty  thoroughly ;  delirium  relieved ; 
bowels  evacuated ;  took  a  dose  of  calomel.  I  saw  her  first  on  Teusday 
morning,  6th  April,  and  found  her  in  the  following  condition  :  head 
elevated  on  pillows ;  complains  of  an  intense  pain  in  the  forehead ;  pulse 
hard  and  pupils  contracted.  On  percussing  the  spinous  processes,  there 
was  found  to  be  tenderness,  more  particularly  over  the  2nd  and  3d  dor- 
sal vertebrsB ;  tenderness  on  pressure  over  the  right  hypochondriac 
region ;  tongue  covered  with  a  thick  yellow  fur,  fissured  and  dry;  breath 
ofiensive.  Bled  her  to  i  xvi,  took  ten  ounces  of  blood  by  cups  from 
the  spine.  A  blister  to  extend  from  the  neck,  over  the  spine  to  the 
sacrum.  Proto-chlor.  hyd.  grs.  x,  acetate  morph.  gr.  i,  for  a  powder.  A 
cold  douche  over  the  head.  She  has  now  fallen  to  sleep.  To  take 
ftdph.  magnesia,  1  oz.  in  four  hours,  should  she  be  not  evacuated. — 
Wednesday  7th,  I  saw  her  this  morning  at  2  o'clock  ;  still  complains  of 
|>ain  in  the  head ;  pulse  75 ;  bowels  have  acted  fireely,  rational ;  no  subsul- 
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to ;  fMipils  still  contracted.  Ordered  a  cold  dash  over  the  head,  vene- 
section  to  f  xviii ;  to  take  proto*cblor.  hydr.  grs.  x,  acet.  morph.  |^r.  iy 
followed  in  four  hours  bj  a  dose  of  sulph.  magnesia.  In  my  absence,  a 
proiessional  friend  was  called  at  2  o'clock,  p.  m .  He  prescribed  a  dose 
of  calomel  with  morphia.  I  saw  her  at  ten  o'clock  at  nighu  Head 
relieved,  very  little  fever,  small  red  spots,  not  unlike  ecchymoses  have 
appeared  under  the  left  eyelid,  and  over  the  body.  To  have  two  drops 
croton  oil,  repeated  in  two  hours,  should  the  bowels  not  act  freely. 
Thursday,  9  o'clock,  6th  April,  complains  of  her  head,  great  restless- 
ness, sighing;  pulse  100.  Bowels  were  evacuated  freely,  discharges 
dark  and  very  ofiensive.  Stertorous  breathing  came  on,  and  death  took 
place  at  12  o'clock. 

In  reviewing  this  case^  you  probably  may  be  led  to  believe  that  the 
opium  brought  on  the  stertorous  breathing,  and  that  the  treatment  was 
sufficient  to  have  produced  death.  I  have  seen  precisely  the  same  thing 
occur  where  no  narcotic  was  given.  The  fact  is,  that  I  had  almost  lost 
confidence  ii^  any  therapeutical  agent.  In  those  extreme  cases,  nothing 
appeared  to  be  of  any  service.  If  any  remedy  is  of  any  service,  it  is 
most  unquestionably  the  preparations  of  opium. 

I  may  remark,  that  in  some  of  the  cases  that  survived,  the  hearing 
was  not  restored  for  some  lime.  The  function  of  taste  also,  was  lost. 
In  one  little  child  I  recollect  that  he  could  not  tell  any  thing  bitter  from 
any  thing  sweet.     Every  thing  was  devoured  with  the  same  gusto. 

Yours,  &c., 

Whiteville,  May  18th,  1847.  B.  F.  WHITE. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
/  GsNTLBiiEN : — Conceiving  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  medical  pbilan* 
thropist  to  contribute  his  mite  towards  the  advancement  of  a  science 
whose  object  is  the  relief  of  human  suffering  and  prolonging  life,  t  trans* 
mit  to  you  .ibr  publication  if  deemed  worthy,  the  following  observations 
upon  a  disease  of  most  extraordinary  character  which  has  lately  prevailed 
in  our  city,  to  a  moderate  extent,  but  with  great  &tality.  I  submit  them 
as  taken  from  the  bed-side  of  the  sick,  leaving  the  readers  of  your  Jour- 
nal to  draw  their  own  conclusions.  When  the  disease  first  made  its 
appearance,  with  what  industry  and  zeal  did  the  physicians  of  our  city 
search  the  medical  periodicals  for  half  a  century  back,  in  order  that  they 
might  receive  some  light  as  an  inheritance  from  the  experience  of  our 
predecessors,  to  aid  them  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  this  fatal 
malady,  but  in  vain  ;  hence,  I  ofier  no  other  apology  for  this  communi- 
cation,  hoping  it  may  ser\'e  in  a  slight  degree  as  a  beacon,  to  aid  some 
traveller  through  the  dark  maizes  of  our  profession,  and  to  shun  the 
errors  which  have  oflen  prevented  success. 

The  disease  of  which  I  speak,  I  shall  call  tnyelitis  petechitdis,  as  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  most  prominent  symp- 
toms. 

The  patients  were  attacked  'with  groaning,  muttering  delirium,  chilly 
sensations,  pallid  countenance,  extremities  cold  ;  which  symptoms  were 
soon  followed  by  roving  restlessness,  flushed  countenance,  frequent  pulse, 
expression  of  the  eye  wild  and  frantic,  surface  of  the  body  hot  and  dry, 
nolent  screaming  when  touched  or  spoken  to,  unable  to  answer  questions 
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correctly,  to  locate  the  pain  or  point  out  the  suffering  oigans ;  whilst 
sleeping,  alternate  pallor  and  flushings  of  the  countenance  were  often 
observed  and  violent  inflammation  of  the  right  or  left  eye  was  not  an 
unfrequent  occurrence.  This  condition  was  followed  on  the  second  or 
third  day  of  the  disease  with  symptoms  of  tetanus,  the  spinal  muscles 
being  very  much  contracted  and  rigid  ;  in  some  instances  to  such  an  ex* 
tent  that  the  patients  were  enabled  to  swallow  even  fluids  with  much 
difficulty,  accompanied  with  a  loss  of  power  in  either  the  right  or  left 
upper  and  lower  extremeties,  foUowed  by  convulsions  of  great  severity, 
which  would  be  excited  or  called  into  action  by  touching  or  raismg  the 
inferior  extremities  as  quick  as  the  operations  of  a  galvanic  apparatus. 
During  the  existence  of  this  disturbed  state  of  the  nervous  organism 
there  was  no  evidence  of  lesion  existing  in  the  biliary  or  digestive 
organs,  but  great  activity  of  the  urinary  secretions,  being  unnaturally 
copious  and  pellucid. 

There  was  no  uniform  rule  for  the  appearance  of  the  various  symp- 
toms in  this  disease ;  in  some  instances  the  tetanic  symptoms  were  ob- 
served as  early  as  the  first  day  of  the  attack,  and  in  other  cases  as  late 
as  the  tenth.  In  many  of  the  most  violent  cases,  within  six  hours  after 
the  patients  were  taken  ill,  petechicB  of  large  size  made  their  appearance, 
upon  the  arms,  over  the  eyelids  and  upon  the  inferior  extremities,  as  if 
a  violent  hemorrhagic  effort  had  been  made  and  the  blood  arrested  under 
the  cuticle.  These  peiechi4B  disappeared  on  the  4th  or  5th  day,  if  the 
patients  were  not  sooner  cut  off.  In  the  most  violent  cases,  death  ensued 
on  the  5th  day  of  the  disease ;  in  other  instances  they  survived  from 
thirty  to  fif^  days  ;  but  few  cases  recovered  after  the  symptoms  of  teta- 
nus presented  themselves. 

In  consequence  of  a  doubt  existing  in  regard  to  the  patholo^  of  the 
disease,  the  treament  was  pursued  with  a  cautious  and  timid  hand.  The 
stimulating  and  anodyne  course  of  treatment  did  not  avail,  ana  blood-let- 
ting was  equally  unsuccessful.  The  course  which  was  of  most  promise, 
was  of  a  mixed  character.  In  vigorous  constitutions,  blood-letting  in  the 
onset  of  the  attack,  followed  by  an  active  mercuiial  cathartic,  was  of 
great  service.  If  the  patient  should  be  of  a  more  delicate  constitution, 
cupping  the  whole  length  of  the  spine  and  early  vesication  by  the  use  of 
the  newly  invented  blistering  tissue,  or  the  unguent  cantharides,  would 
be  preferable  to  the  general  bleeding  ;  revulsives  to  the  extremities  and 
iced  cloths  to  the  head,  together  with  tHe  internal  exhibition  of  the  fol- 
lowing mixture,  greatly  aided  in  advancing  the  case. 

^         Pulv.  gum.  camph.  3  j. 

Potassio  tartrit.  antimonii.  grs.  ij. 
Mucilage  gum.  acaciae.  S  vi.  M. 

Give  one  tablespoonful  every  two  hours.  An  enema  composed  of  ^  ij. 
spir.  terebinthinae,'  3  ij,  tr.  assafcetida  and  a  half  pint  of  thin  starch  waa 
administered  morning  and  evening,  with  a  view  of  tranquilizing  ner- 
vous distress,  and  keeping  the  bowels  gently  open. 

After  the  violence  of  the  disease  had  abated,  the  most  beneficial  tonic 
for  relieving  the  inertia  of  the  nervous  system,  which  occurred  in  every 
instance  of  recovery,  I  found  to  be  the  foUowing. 
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»         lod.  Ferri.  3j. 
iodine,  grs.  viij. 
lod.  PotaesaB,  3  ij. 
Syr.  Sassapar.    I  iv. 

Give  one  teaspoonfiil  eveiy  four  hours  in  a  little  water.  This  pre- 
scription should  be  continued  for  some  days,  unless  found  to  produce 
gastric  distress;  then  some  mild  bitter  Yegetable  infusion  should  be 
sabstitQted. 

The  pathology  of  this  disease  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words.  The 
brain  and  spinal  marrow  being  the  great  centre  of  the  nervous  system, 
any  injury  done  to  its  substitnce  by  mechanical  violence  or  otherwise, 
must  necessarily  derange  the  functions  of  all  of  the  organs  of  the  human 
OMchinery  which  depend  upon  their  sane  condition  for  the  healthful 
elimination  of  the  vital  fluids  and  the  depurative  processes  that  are  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  organism  in  a  condition  suitable  for  the  purposes  of 
maintaining  the  proper  operations  of  the  whole  ;  and  when  such  impor- 
tant functions  are  so  interfered  with,  the  tendency  is  consequently  to  a 
cessation  of  that  nervous  power  or  excitation  which  is  necessary  to  carry 
on  the  operations  of  vitality. 

In  the  disease  in  question,  there  is  a  positive  injury  existing  within 
the  spinal  canal ;  congestion  and  inflammation  of  the  spinal  marrow  and 
its  membranes,  which,  if  not  speedily  arrested,  terminates  in  softening 
of  its  substance,  which  must  be  necessarily  fatal.  This  condition  of  the 
spinal  marrow  has  been  produced  by  the  sudden  operations  of  meteoro- 
logical changes  made  upon  the  nervous  expansions  of  the  skin,  which 
impressions  are  transmitted  to  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  nervous  ap-  ^ 
paralQs  through  the  medium  of  the  nerves  themselves,  they  being  the 
natural  eon^ctors  of  sensations,  at  which  point  morbid  action  is  excited 
and  contii^ed  until  lesion  takes  place,  if  not  prevented  by  timely  treat- 
ment.  The  pathology  of  nervous  diseases  has  been  too  much  neglected  ; 
the  operations  of  the  nervous  system  are  much  modified  by  the  electrical 
condition  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  treatment  of  this  particular  class  of 
diseases  will  be  unsatisfactory  until  more  attention  shall  be  paid  to  this 
particular  study.  The'  nervous  system  is  more  involved  in  the  diseases 
<^  our  climate  than  has.  been  conceived  of  by  medical  writers.  In  in- 
termittent fever  we  may  bleed,  blister  and  give  alteratives,  and  we  can- 
not cure  the  disease  until  we  administer  some  remedy  that  will  break 
up  the  morbid  chain  of  nervous  action,  and  keep  up  a  proper  equilibrium 
of  the  vascular  system.  What  is  the  first  organ  upon  which  diseased 
action  locates  itself  in  the  fevers  of  our  miasmatic  district ;  is  it  not  the 
expansions  of  the  nervous  system  ?  Do  we  not  see  shivering,  and  mani- 
fest derangement  of  nervous  action  before  congestions  of  the  spleen,  liver 
and  other  organs  take  place,  and  the  consequences  attendant  upon  such 
conditions  ?  Should  the  energy  of  the  nervous  system  be  of  sufficient 
force,  the  equilibrium  of  the  circulation  would  be  maintained  and  no 
congestions  could  ensue. 

B.  J.  HICKS,  M.  D., 

March  dlst,  1847.  Vicksburg,  Miss. 

(In  reply  to  a  note  requesting  fiurther  particulars,  the  following  letter 
waa  leceiTed  from  Dr.  Hicks.    Eds.) 
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YicKSBUROy  May  lltht  1847. 

Gentlemen  :— Yours  of  the  7th  instant,  has  just  come  to  hand. — 
The  disease  I  gave  you  a  partial  account  of  under  the  head  of  myelitis 
petechialis,  made  its  appearance  in  our  city  and  its  vicinity  about  the 
10th  of  January  last,  and  continued  until  the  close  of  March ;  during 
which  time  between  forty  and  fifty  cases  occurred,  at  least  one  half  of 
which  proved  fatal.  No  case  to  my  knowledge  recovered  after  decided 
symptoms  of  tetanus  presented  themselves. 

Only  one  opportunity  occurred  in  ray  practice  of  making  a  post-mor- 
tem  examination,  which,  on  account  of  press  of  business,  was  a  hurried 
one,  and  consequently  no  organ  was  examifSed,  except  the  brain  and  spi- 
nal marrow. 

The  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  showed  no  symptoms  of  inflammation. 
The  medulla  oblongata  and  upper  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow  presented 
dots  of  blood  when  cut  into,  and  the  meninges  of  the  same  were  found 
to  be  highly  injected.  I  regret  that  I  did  not  make  a  more  perfect 
examination  of  this  case,  as  no  subsequent  opportunity  presented  of 
investigating  the  pathology  qf  this  interesting  disease. 

Yours,  dz;c-, 

B.  J.  HICKS. 


V. — An  Enquiry  whether  there  is  in  the  Southern  States,  a  Specific  DiS' 
ease  that  can  properly  be  called  Congestive  Fever ;  icith  Cases  and 
Remarks.     By  Wm.  P.  Hort,  M.  D. 

In  all  the  fevers  of  the  South,  and  South-western  States,  generally 
referred  to  miasmatic  origin,  there  is  more  or  less  of  congestion,  and  of 
what  Dr.  Carpenter  calls  "  Periodicity  or  Intermittence."  In  common  in-, 
te.rmittent  fevers,  the  chill,  ague,  or  cold  stage  may  be  considered  the 
mildest  form  of  congestion  occurring  in  fevers,  which  nature  is  compe- 
tent to  relieve  by  febrile  reaction,  followed  by  copious  perspiration,  and 
complete  temporary  suspension  of  the  disease.  This  remark  applies  to 
all  the  types  of  intermittent  fever, — the  quotidian,  the  tertian,  and  the 
quartan,  double-tertian,  the  semi-tertian,  the  double-quartan,  with  the 
exception  of  a  variety  of  obscure  and  irregular  cases,  very  properly  de- 
nominated malignant  intermittents,  where  nature  is  utterly  incompetent 
to  afford  reliel^  and  art,  however  well  directed,  is  not  always  successful. 
Bilious  remittents  are  also  characterized  by  ^'  periodicity,"  without  com- 
plete temporary  suspension  of  the  disease 

In  the  class  of  malignant  intermittents  that  I  have  seen,  the  few  par- 
oxysms are  well  marked  ;  the  interval  between  the  paroxysms  is  seldom 
more  than  four  hours,  and  congestion  is  all  the  time  becoming  more 
apparent;  yet  I  have  never  heard  this  form  of  disease  called  a  conges- 
tive fever.  It  sometimes  terminates  in  death  after  the  first  paroxysm; 
in  other  cases  after  the  second ;  but  most  frequently,  unless  the  disease 
can  be  arrested,  after  the  third. 

Is  there  then  a  type  of  fever  sufficiently  distinct  in  its  symptoms  from 
the  large  class  of  intermittents,  including  the  regular  and  irregular,  and 
the  bilious  remittents,  which  can  fiiirly  ve  called  congestive  fever  ? 
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My  attention  has  been  called  to  this  subject  by  several  articles,  which 
1  have  T«ad  within  the  last  twelve  months ;  but  chiefly  by  a  brief  article 
in  the  New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  for  January,  1847, 
page  443,  by  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Brown,  of  Woodville,  Mississippi. 

He  commences  as  follows : 

^The  term  congestive  fever  has  become  so  familiar  in  the  South  and 
West,  that  the  young  and  experienced  are  led  to  look  for  a  distinctly 
marked  and  peculiar  fever,  and  are  sadly  perplexed  in  their  investiga- 
tions. At  one  time  it  is  described  as  '*  algid  intermittent  fever,"  at 
another  as  *' malignant  or  pernicious  remittent  fever."  They  find  it 
supervening  on  intermittent,  remittent  and  continued  fevers,  on  gastritis 
and  gastro.enteritis,  on  typhoid  pneumonia,  on  epidemic  dysentery ;  and 
in  &ct,  commplicated  with  most  of  our  summer  and  autumnal  diseases 
and  sometimes  with  our  winter  epidemics."  This  is  all  very  true ;  and 
again,  the  Dr.  observes,  "  the  symptoms  of  a  particidar  organ,  or  of 
several  organs,  combining  with  the  sympathy  of  a  particular  fever  or 
disease  upon  which  it  supervenes,  must  neccessarily  give  rise  to  great 
diversity  of  symptoms,  and  will  require  a  variety  of  treatment  as  dictated 
by  the  existing  circumstances.  Hence  the  confusion  which  results  in 
an  attempt  to  study  the  symptoms  of  congestive  fover  as  a  distinct  spe- 
cies  of  fever.  If  we  are  to  have  a  nosology,  in  which  congestion  is  to 
be  the  cognomen  of  a  particular  species,  we  must  adopt  a  division  of 
fever,  somewhat  like  the  arrangement  of  Armstrong,  and  dispense  with 
the  distinctions  of  fever  into  intermittent,  remittent,  and  continued." — 
These  last  remarks  are  entitled  to  consideration. 

Physicians  practising  in  the  Southern,  and  South-western  States  can- 
Dot  (kiiJLo  observe  in  the  course  ol  a  few  years  congestion  in  every 
variety  as  to  particular  organs,  and  of  every  degree  of  intensity,  from  a 
simple  chill  which  lasts  but  an  hour,  and  is  then  relieved  by  nature,  to 
that  aggravated  and  terrible  form  of  disease,  called  in  Louisiana,  perte 
Jroid^  and  by  the  Americans  cold  plague,  which  may  be  preceded  by  a 
light  intermittent,  or  strike  with  the  force  of  a  tornado,  without  any 
premonitory  symptom.  Within  these  limits,  which  include  all  the  vari- 
ous types  of  miasmatic  fever,  with  an  almost  endless  variety  of  symp- 
tomsf  where  can  a  clear  line  of  distinction  be  drawn  that  will  fairly 
separate  congestive  fever  as  a  distinct  disease  of  peculiar  type  and 
symptoms,  from  all  the  other  forms  of  miasmatic  fever  ? 

The  Chipola  river  runs  through  Jackson  County,  West  Florida.  Un- 
like nearly  all  our  Southern  rivers,  the  lowest  land  is  immediately  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  forming  wet  swamp,  beyond  which  is  dry  swamp, 
succeeded  by  low  grounds,  the  land  rising  grsidually  as  it  recedes  from 
the  river,  presenting  an  inclined  plane.  Beyond  this,  there  is  undula- 
ting or  hilly  couittry,  with  a  growth  of  oak,  hickory,  cherry,  ash,  &c.^ 
And  there  is  another  ascent  of  firom  one  to  two  hundred  teet,  where  an 
mdulating  pine  country  is  found.  The  swamp  is  from  three  to  five  miles 
in  breadth ;  and  from  the  river  in  that  part  of  the  country  to  which  I  now, 
allude,  the  distance  to  the  pine  woods  is  also  from  three  to  five  miles. —  • 
Now  on  this  line  of  five  miles,  I  have  seen  light  intermittent  fevers  in 
the  piue  woods,  a  more  serious  fever  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  oak  ridge, 
severe  iu  the  inner  edge,  and  gradually  increasing  in  Intensity  down  to 
the  edge  of  the  wet  swamp,  where  there  was  highly  malignant  and  fatal 
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dbease,  called  in  that  countiy  sometiiDes  congestive  fever,  and  often  cold 
plague.  The  same  miasm  or  oi^nized  matter  emanating  from  the 
swamp,  was  the  cause  of  all  the  foregoing  types  of  fever  from  the  mild- 
est to  the  most  severe ;  but  it  operated  with  very  difierent  force  accord- 
ing to  proximity  to,  or  remoteness  from,  the  swamp.  All  the  various 
forms  of  fever  were  then  only  difierent  types  of  one  and  the  same  disease, 
depending  on  the  quantity  of  poison  that  had  been  taken  into  the  system, 
other  things,  as  constitution,  age,  temperament,  d^c,  being  equal. 

In  the  fall  season  of  the  year,  a  heavy  and  damp  fog  with  a  sickening 
disagreeable  smell  rises  almost  every  morning  just  before  the  dawn  of 
day,  covering  all  the  swamp,  low  grounds,  and  the  first  ridge  ;  and  oc- 
casionally resching  a  depressed  point  of  the  pine  ridge.  When  I  resided 
in  that  country  the  extension  of  the  fog  well  defined  the  limit  of  the 
fever  region.  Frequent  observation  from  an  elevated  part  of  the  pikie 
ridge,  whence  I  could  trace  the  outline  of  the  fog,  rendered  me  confident 
of  the  fiict  just  stated. 

Admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  there  may  be  a  class  of 
miasmatic  fevers  that  can  properly  be  denominated  ^ngestive,  because 
congestion  predominates  and  is  the  chief  symptom  of  the  disease,  yet  to 
attempt  to  treat  it  by  one  fixed  plan,  would  be  to  consign  at  least  two 
thirds  of  the  patients  to  the  grave.  And  unfortunately,  this  has  been  too 
generally  the  case  throughout  the  South  and  West.  Hundreds  of  physi- 
cians have  treated  the  disease  with  calomel,  relying  on  it  as  a  specific, 
of  which  I  may  have  more  to  say  hereafler,  but  experience  has  shown 
that  it  is  rather  a  specific  in  destroying,  than  in  saving  life.  Another 
class  rely  on  purgatives,  and  I  have  known  several  who  bled  on  all  oc- 
casions. My  object  is  pot  so  much  to  criticise  any  particnlar.  plan  of 
treatment,  as  to  condemn  the  practice  of  treating  any  formidable  mias- 
matic disease  by  a  specific  invariable  plan  of  treatment,  when  it  should 
be,  and  can  only  be  successfully  treated  by  varying  the  practice  accord- 
ing to  the  symptoms  that  may  be  present. 

To  illustrate  this  position,  I  shall  introduce  some  cases,  which  have 
occured  in  the  course  of  my  piofessional  career. 

Case  1. — Mrs.  Spears,  aged  about  38  years,  of  a  sound  constitution, 
resided  about  halfway  between  the  swamp  and  the  oak  ridge.  In  July 
1827,  she  was  attacked  with  fever,  complained  of  severe  pain  over  the 
eyes  and  across  the  loins ;  it  seemed,  she  observed,  as  if  her  spine  was 
about  to  break  ;  tongue  moist,  covered  with  an  ashy  colored  secretion, 
no  regular  paroxysms,  pulse  small,  distinct  and  rapid,  about  one  hundred 
and  ten.  An  emetic  was  administered  which  operated  well ;  pediluvia, 
rendered  stimulating  by  salt  and  mustard,  with  warm  aromatic  drinks, 
brought  on  prespriation,  which  however  was  only  partial,  and  rapidly 
disappeared  ;  gave  thirty  grains  of  calomel,  to  be  followed  by  a  dose  of 
castor  oil.  I  did  not  see  her  till  about  eleven  o^clock  the  next  day, 
when  I  became  alarmed  for  her  situation ;  her  bowels  had  been 
opened  by  the  calomel  and  oil.  Her  distress  was  indescribable.  She 
could  not  remain  quiet  a  moment ;  the  surface  of  the  body  and  the  up- 
per extremities  were  very  warm,  the  lower  extremities  cool ;  pulse 
weaker  than  the  day  before,  but  more  rapid,  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty ;  great  irritability  of  the  stomach  ;  drinks  of  all  kinds  instantly 
rejected;  clammy  prespriation  would  occasionally  occur  on  the  neck 
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and  forehead,  and  almost  immediately  drj  up.  Not  knowing  at  that 
time  what  else  to  do,  I  took  from  her  arm,  in  a  full  stream,  thirty  ounces 
of  Jolood.  This  bleeding  acted  most  favorably.  She  was  quiet  before 
the  arm  was  bandaged.  The  pulse  became  fuller  and  fell  to  about 
nioety  pulsations  a  minute  ;  a  blister  was  then  applied  over  the  stomach. 
In  five  minntes  she  was  sound  asleep,  in  the  course  of  which  sleep, 
warm  prespiration  appeared  all  over  the  body.  After  this,  there  was 
no  difiiculty  in  treating  the  case.  -  Quinine  and  castor  oil  were  the  only 
medicines  I  prescribed.  Had  I  not  bled  this  lady  boldly,  she  would 
probably  have  died  on  the  ensuing  dieiy.  I  should,  however,  have  bled 
her  on  the  first  day.  A  practice  since  adopted  of  administering  Qui- 
nine  and  morphine  in  combination,  might  have  proved  quite  as  success- 
fill  as  bleeding  in  this  case. 

Cask  2.-^John  Cain,  about  40  years  of  age,  SherifTof  Bladen  County, 
North  Carolina,  a  stout  man,  was  attacked  with  what  was  called  con- 
gestive fever,  in  the  month  of  August  1830.  I  treated  him  pretty  much 
as  I  did  the  first  case,  until  the  third  day,  when  I  found  him  much  worse  ; 
an  emetic  had  operated*  well,  but  there  had  been  no  action  of  the  bowels, 
although  he  bad  taken  several  doses  of  calomel  and  oil.  On  the  third 
day  he  was  in  a  stupor,  eyes  very  red,  tongue  dry,  chapped  and  incli- 
ning  to  a  mahogany  color,  extremities  cold,  temperature  of  the  body 
very  low,  pulse  imperceptible  at  the  wrist,  head  intensely  hot,  the 
action  of  the  carotid  arteries  was  strong.  I  opened  the  temporal  artery 
on  the  right  side  of  the  head.  I  did  not  pretend  to  regulate  the  quantity 
of  blood — the  bleeding  had  to  produce  a  certain  'e fleet,  and  until  that 
effect  was  produced  there  was  no  use  in  stopping  the  flow  of  the  blood. 
I  judge  that  he  must  have  lost  between  forty  and  fifty  ouncl?s  of  blood, 
before  he  became  thoroughly  aroused,  when  most  powerful  action  of  the 
bowels  immediately  ensued,  which  completely  evacuated  all  the  morbid 
secretions.  The  symptoms  became  very  much  mitigated,  and  there  was 
DO  difficulty  in  the  subsequent  management  of  the  case.  Quinine  was 
the  principal  remedy.  Bleeding  from  the  temporal  artery,  was  in  this 
case  indispensable  ;  the  congestion  or  eogorgement  of  the  brain,  was 
lo  great  as  to  completely  pai^lyee  the  nervous,  and  consequently,  the 
muscular  system.  However,  this  patient  should  have  been  bled  at  an 
earlier  period  of  the  disease,  and  more  attention  should  have  been  paid 
to  the  bowels.  But  it  is. an  evil  inseparable  from  a  country  practice, 
that  in  the  sickly  season,-  a  physician  who  has  a  large  practice,  can  only 
see  his  patients  once  in  twenty-four  hours.  His  directions  are  more 
general  than  special ;  and  too  much  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  per- 
SODS  in  attendance. 

Case  9.  Henry  Russell,  a  young  man  of  delicate  constitution,  and  pre* 
domiBating  nervous  temperament,  about  twenty-one  years  of  age,  was 
suddenly  prostrated  by  disease,  after  having  been  on  guard  all  night  in  the 
town  of  Wilmington,  in  September,  1881,  a  time  of  the  year  when  the 
night  air  is  extremely  pernicious  on  account  of  the  draining  of  the  rice- 
fields.  I  saw  him  about  10  o'clock,  a.  m.,  I  could  not  perceiv.e  any 
syroptoip  of  congestion  in  a  particular  organ ;  his  skin  was  cold  and 
bedewed  with -a  clammy  perspiration,  his  pulse  feeble  and  rapid,  tongue 
slightly  furred  and  of  a  dark  color  in  the  centre,  shaded  off  towards  the 
edges.    The  eye  was  not  red,  but  had  a  v^ry  drowsy  appearance  ;  h« 
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complained  of  no  pain,  but  of  excessive  debility,  and  frequently  sighed* 
Here  was  a  very  different  case  from  the  two  former  cases.  Stimulants 
were  required  internally  and  externally  ;  and  nothing  else  could  be  done, 
until  reaction  was  brought  about.  I  applied  a  blister  to  the  whole 
length  of  the  spinal  column,  one  on  the  inner  side  of  each  arm  from  the 
shoulder  to  the  elbow  joint,  and  on  the  inner  skie  of  each  leg  from  the 
knee  to  the  ankle  ;  I  directed  stimulating  pediluvla,  to  be  followed  with 
sinapisms.  Internally,  I  administered  in  alternate  doses,  quinine  and 
carbonate  of  ammonia.  The  blisters  did  not  act  at  first,  but  being 
soaked  in  spirit  of  turpentine  and  re-applied,  drew  well  after  about  twelve 
hours.  Slight  reaction  took  place  during  the  night,  and  the  disease  as* 
sumed  the  intermitting  type.  His  bowels  were  then  evacuated  by  ene* 
mata,  and  the  internal  stimulating  practice  continued ;  at  night,  mor- 
phine, combined  with  quinine,  enabled  him  to  re^t  comfortably.  He 
was  out  of  danger  when  reaction  was  established  ;  but  his  recovery  was 
tedious. 

Cass  4.  Alfred  W.,  aged  about  thirty.six,  very  stout,  with  a  short 
thick  neck  ;  drank  freely  of  brandy  and  water-»he  was  attacked  with 
malignant  intermittent  in  the  month  of  September,  1834,  in  Brunswick 
County  North  Carolina,  twenty  miles  from  the  town  of  Wilmington. — 
When  I  saw  him,  he  had  just  experienced  the  second  paroxvsm :  he 
was  in  a  deep  stupor,  with  a  low  agitated  pulse,  t|ie  skin  perfectly  dry 
and  vrarm.  As  I  was  not  present  during  a  paroxysm,  I  have  to  describe 
the  course  of  the  disease  as  it  was  related  to  me.  The  disease  com* 
menced  with  a  severe  chill,  which  lasted  for  four  hours ;  during  the  whole 
of  which  time,  he  vomited  incessantly ;  spasmodic '  cramps  in  the 
stomach  tormented  him  beyond  description ;  and  towards  the  conclusion 
of  the  vomiting,  blood,  which  from  the  description  given  me  roust  have 
been  arterial,  was  ejected  after  excessive  straining  from  the  stomach. 
This  distressing  state  of  things  was  followed  by  fever  not  well  developed, 
but  accompanied  with  excruciating  pain  in  the  head  and  back  in  the 
lumber  region.  After  four  hours  more  of  suffering  alinost  too  great  for 
human  nature  to  endure,  he  sank  into  a  stupor,  with  labored  respiration, 
and  eyes  but  partiallv  closed.  After  a  shoit  time  I  succeeded  in  oous^ 
ing  him,  when  he  tokl  me  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  bear 
another  paroxysm,  and  that  he  would  rather  be  shot  and  put  out  of  his 
pain  at  once  than  endure  it.  I  saw  clear! v  that  he  could  not  survive  tl^e 
third  paroxysm.  I  therefore  gave  him,  during  the  short  interval,  sixty 
grains  of  sulphate  of  quinine  in  two  doses.  .  When  the  four  hours  of  in- 
termission or  remission  had  elapsed,  and  the  time  for  the  accession  of 
another  paroxysm  had  arrived,  the  system  was  under  the  fiill  influence 
of  quinine  ;  instead  of  the  dreaded  chill,  the  pulse  was  full  and  bound- 
ing, and  the  heat  of  the  surface  was  much  increased,  but  there  was  an 
evident  determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  from  the  red  eye,  and  pow« 
erful  action  of  the  carotid  and  temporal  arteries,  presentmg  a  new  fea- 
ture of  danger.  In  this  case  however  I  could  not  bleed ;  I  knew  the 
habits  of  my  patient ;  and  they  who  drink  freely  never  bear  bleeding 
well.  Besides  his  strength  had  been  greatly  Rostrated  by  the  two 
severe  paroxysms  which  he  had  experienced;  and  above  all,  the  excite- 
ment was  arUfici^l.  My  object  therefore  was  to  equalise  the  circulation, 
and  knowing  that  the  case  was  desperate,  and  that  from  his  habits  ha 
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comd  Imre  an  unusually  lai^  dose  of  opium.    I  gave  him  eigbt  or  tea 

grains  in  pills,  and  watched  the  result  with  great  anxietj.     In  ten  to 

fifteen  minutes  the  action  of  the  opium  was  apparent ;  the  equalization 

of  the  circulation  was  going  on  rapidlj ;  and  in  half  an  hour  he  was 

&8t  asleep,  and  bis  bodj  covered  with  warm  natural  perspiration.    I 

then  led  him,  after  giving  general  directions,  and  had  no  occasion  to 

visit  him  again.     I  saw  one  of  the  fitmilj  a  few  days  afterwards  who 

told  me  that  he  slept  for  twenty  hours,  and  awoke  much  refreshed  and 

wiih  a  keen  appetite.    A  dose  or  two  of  caster  oil  was  all  the  medicine 

that  it  was  found  necessary  to  administer  to  him,  and  he  then  speedily 

recovered. 

Casb  5.  Henry  Stone,  about  26  years  of  age,  of  a  robust  tempera* 
meat,  was  apparently  in  good  health  when  he  left  a  camp  meeting 
ground  in  Jackson  County,  West  Florida,  about  11  o'clock,  a.  m.,  in  the 
month  of  September,  1826.  He  was  accompanying  his  fitther- in-law, 
Major  Trippe,  to  his  residence  ^bout  five  miles  from  the  camp  ground.  * 
Soon  after  starting  he  complained  of  feeling  very  cold,  but  it  excited  no 
alarm,  as  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  common  chill — the  first  stage  of  an 
ordinary  intermittent.  On  arriving  at  the  house,  the  disease  had  made 
such  rapid  progress  that  he  was  nearly  insensible,  and  had  to  be  taken 
from  his  horse  and  carried  to  bed.  Still  the  family  believed  that  they 
couk)  put  a  stop  to  the  chill,  and  bring  on  re-action.  After  fruitless  trials, 
persevered  in  for  several  liours,  they  became  alarmed,  and  sent  for  a 
physician.  My  friend  Dr»  Stewart  arrived  at  the  house  about  sun  down, 
but  every  efibrt  was  unavailing ;  and  he  died  at  midnight.  Dr.  S.  informed 
me  that  he  made  use  of  every  external  and  internal  stimulant  that  he 
could  think  of,  without  for  one  moment  checlcing  the  pfbgre8S*of  the  dis- 
ease. The  Dr.'s  remark  was  expressive,  *'  that  he  might  as  well  have 
thrown -all  the  medicine  into  the  yard,  and  applied  the  blisters  and  sina- 
pisms and  frictions  to  the  wall."  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  post-mortem 
examination  of  this  case  was  not  made.  The  prejudices  of  the  fiunily 
on  this  subject  were  very  strong,  and  they  would  not  tolerate  it.  In  this 
case,  the  sensation  of  a  chill  increased  in  intensity  without  any  respite 
until  it  terminated  in  the  icy  coldness  of  death.  The  nervous  system 
was  completely  overwhelmed  and  paralyzed,  and  all  the  functions  of  life 
suspended,  except  a  feeble  internal  action  of  the  blood  vessels,  and  equally 
feeble  respiration.  Now  there  is  nothing  in  this  case  to  prove  that  it 
did  nM  belong  to  Jhe  great  class  of  intermittents  or  remittents.  Had 
re-action  occurred,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  the  disease  would  have  become 
periodical,  as  such  ib  invariably  the  case  when  re-action  can  be  brought 
about 

Case  6.  In  the  spring  of  1827,  in  the  month  of  May,  Henry  Trippe, 
the  brother-in-law  of  Stone,  of  nearly  the  same  age,  but  of  a  larger 
frame,  and  one  of  the  fiimily  in  whose  house  Stone  had  died,  was  rifle 
shooting  for  beef,  enjoying,  as  he  thought,  perfect  health.  He  was 
attacked  about  the  same  time  of  day  as  Stone,  and  with  the  same 
symptoms,  but  died  two  or  three  hours  sooner.  Every  effort  to  produce 
re-action  was  without  the  least  effect  He,  like  his  brothers-in-law,  was 
death-struck  from  the  accession  of  the  attack. 

Casm  7.  In  1886,  in  the  month  of  August,  I  was  practising  on  the 
Bayou  B<bq(  and  on  the  prairies  of  Opelousas,  in  this  State.      For 
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several  days  in  succession  I  experienced  a  slight  paroxysm  of  intermit* 
tent  fever,  which  did  not  last  over  three  or  four  hours.  I  thought  I  had 
got  rid  of  it,  when  I  was  suddenly  prostrated  by  the  aggravated  form  of 
disease  that  supervened.  It  appeared  to  me  that  some  person  had  struck 
me  a  violent  blow  on  the  back  of  the  head  with  a  heavy  hammer;  an 
icy  coldness  was  extending  slowly  from  the  extremities  towards  the 
trunk,  and  the  power  of  speech  was  lost  for  several  minutes.  This 
occurred  about  5  p.  m.,  on  Thursday.  Fonnnately,  several  friends  were 
in  the  house  at  the  time,  to  whom  I  was  able  to  give  directions  before 
I  became  completely  insensible.  I  told  them  that  they  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  stimulate  me,  and  bring  on  re-action.  Afler  frictions  with 
warm  spirit  of  turpentine,  a  blister  was  applied  along  ths  spine,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae  to  the  end  of  the  spinal 
column;  blisters  were  also  applied  to  the  inner  parts  of  the  arms  and 
legs,  as  in  Russell's  case,  No.  3,  and  one  large  one  immediately  over  the 
stomach,  covering  the  whole  epigastric  region.  French  brandy  and 
water  was  administered  to  me  freely,  and  remained  in  the  stomach,  until 
in  the  course  of  the  night,  being  very  delirious  I  asked  for  other  drinks, 
which  were  immediately  rejected  ;  my  friends  subsequently  paid  no  at- 
tention to  what  I  asked  for,  but  gave  me  brandy.  From  5  p.  m^,  on 
Thursday,  I  remained  insensible  until  7  a.  m.,  Saturday,  except  when 
occasionally  roused  by  a  most  distressing  singultus.  During  this  time 
the  skin  was  uniformly  dry  and  cold,  the  mouth  very  dry — no  urine,  no 
saliva,  no  bile  secreted.  In  fact,  the  secretions  were  completely  sus- 
pended ;  and  several  times  I  was  supposed  to  be  dyin^.  The  blisters, 
however,  aided  by  the  internal  stimulas,  drew  well,  and  on  Saturday 
morning  a*  slight  re-action  was  apparent ;  the  pulse  could  again  be  felt 
at  the  wrist;  urine  was  secreted  and  passed,  and  saliva  appeared  in  the 
mouth.  Finding  that  my  pulse  was  becoming  stronger,  and  deeming  it 
time  to  evacuate  the  bowels,  I  took  a  moderate  dose  of  rheubat}}  and 
magnesia,  in  mint  water.  It  was  instantly  rejected.  •  I  then  took  20 
grains  of  calomel  which  remained  on  the  stomach,  and  an  honr  or  two 
after  several  enemata  were  administered,  which  speedily  excited  the 
bowels.  Afler  five  or  six  thin  evacuations  of  an  almost  black  color,  I 
began  to  sink  again  rapidly ;  the  purging  was  stopped  by  a  suppository 
of  opium,  and  brandy  and  water  taken  freely.  By  day  light,  Sunday, 
I  could  bear  further  evacuation,  when  to  my  great  satisfaction,  I  had 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  secretion  of  bile  was  restored.  For  about 
a  week  I  experienced  a  slight  chill  and  fever  every  day,  followed  by 
perspiration,  which  yielded  to  quinine  in  moderate  doses.  My  recovery 
from  this  attack  was  very  slow ;  indeed  I  was  not  fully  restored  to  health 
until  afler  a  trip  to  Florida  in  April,  1837,  and  another  to  Philadelphia,* 
near  the  first  of  June.  Here  the  intermitting  character  of  the  disease 
was  evident,  both  before  and  after  the  intermediate  stage  of  collapse, 
which  lasted  38  houra.  Yet  it  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  of  dis- 
ease more  severe  than  what  existed  during  that  period.  Soon  afVer  my 
recovery,  I  lost  several  cases  of  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  charac* 
ter,  and  which  were  treated  in  the  same  way  with  the  addition  of  large 
doses  of  quinine.  Re-action  appeared  in  all  of  them,  but  they  com- 
menced  sinking  soon  afler  the  bowels  'were  evacuated,  and  never  could 
be  revived  again. 
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It  is  eTident,  that  if  I  had  not  stopped  the  purging  on  Saturday  night 
when  I  was  rapidly  sinking,  so  that  the  room  appeared  to  be  filled  with 
smoke  and  there  was  a  confused  ringing  sound  in  my  ears,  and  resorted 
to  stimulus  for  three  or  four  hours,  I  must  have  died  in  less  than  twelve 
hours. 

Had  I  been  present  in  the  c^ses  which  terminated  unfavorably,  at  the 
opportune  moment  to  arrest  the  purging  for  some  hours  and  stimulate  in 
the  meantime,  it  is  probable  that  some  of  them  would  have  terminated 
faivorably. 

I  hare  repeatedly  had  occasion  to  notice  that  in  fevers,  such  as  have 
been  described,  whenever  the  re-action  is  feeble,  purgatives  must  be 
administered  with  the  utmost  caution.  Enemata  should  be  tried  first ; 
and  they  will  generally  answer  the  purpose  ;  if,  however,  a  purgative  is 
necessary,  the  mildest  should  be  selected. 

It  is  lamentable  to  think  of  the  great  number  of  lives  that  have  been 
lost  from  inattention  to  this  important  point.  Over  and  again  in  my 
practice,  and  almost  every  year  in  the  practice  of  others,  before  I  resided 
in  this  city,  I  have  seen,  or  heard  of  patients  who  were  thought  to  be 
convalescent,  re-action  having  been  completely  established,  but  who  . 
were  purged  to  death  by  the  repeated  doses  of  purgative  medicine  that 
had  been  previously  adminstered,  none  of  which  had  operated  up  to  the 
moment  of  re-action. 

Case  8.  Dr.  W.,  a  gentleman  forty  years  of  age,  who  resided  in  West 
Florida,  died  in  the  fall  of  18^)6 ;  and  his  case,  as  related  to  me  by  Col. 
Pitman  In  May,  1837,  will  illustrate  the  foregoing  remarks.  The  Colonel 
visited  him  more  or  less  every  day  from  the  comn^encement  of  the  attack, 
until  it  terminated  in  death.  From  the  description  given  to  me,  the 
disease  must  have  been  very  similar  to  one,  for  which  I  treated  him 
eleven  years  before,  in  1825.  Pain  in  the  head  and  back,  morbid  heat 
of  the  surface,  clammy  perspiration  appearing  on  spots  of  the  body, 
sometimes  on  the  forehead,  at  another  time  on  the  neck,  and  again  at 
the  wrists;  pMlse  not  very  frequent,  but  indicating  disturbance  of  the 
vascular  system,  great  restlessness,  frequent  sighing,  and  a  dark  brown 
tongue  rather  dry  and  much  eoated,  make  up  the  symytoms  as  described 
to  me. 

Efforts  were  made  to  purge  him,  and  to  substitute  a  natural  general 
perBpiiation,  instead  of  one  partial  and  clammy.  In  this  way  two  or 
three  days  passed,  the  patient  growing  gradually  worse  and  sinking ; 
dose  afler  dose  of  calomel,  of  rheubarb  and  jalap,  of  castor  oil,  and  epsom 
salt,  aided  by  enemata  and  pediluvia  were  given,  without  producmg  the 
•lightest  effect  H  is  medical  attendants  then  became  alarmed,  and  be- 
gan to  stimulate  internally  and  externally,  doing  at  last  what  shouUl 
have  been  done  at  a  much  earlier  period,  immediately  afler  moderate 
bleeding  with  cups.  .  But  it  is  evident  that  the  man's  fate  was  already 
decided.  The  moment  he  was  roused  by  the  stimuli,  so  that  the  bowels 
ooold  act,  he  was  purged  to  death  by  the  numerous  doses  of  purgative 
medicine  that  had  accumulated  in  the  stomach.  Every  effort  to  arrest 
the  purging  failed  as  usuaL 

As  the  Dr.  was  a  man  of  sound  constitution  who  usually  enjoyed 
ligoroos  health,  he  woukl  probably  have  been  saved  by  a  different  course 
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of  treatment     It  seems  to  have  been  a  case  for  cupping,  a  mild  emetic, 
blister,  mixed  doses  of  quinine  and  morphine,  eoemata,  pediiuvia,  &c. 

Case  9.  Bradshaw,  an  Englishman,  of  sanguine  temperament,  and 
florid  complexion,  twenty-eight  3rear8  of  age,  experienced  an  attack  of 
bilious  remitting  fever  in  Jackson  county,  W.  Florida,  during  the  month 
of  July,  1825.  The  fever  was  very  intense,  heat  of  the  body  much 
elevated,  pulse  full  and  bounding,  one  hundred  and  twenty  per  minute, 
eyes  red,  tongue  moist  of  a  light  brown  color,  red  at  the  edges ;  he  com* 
plained  of  headache,  and  great  thirst,  and  was  very  restless.  For  three 
days  in  succession  I  bled  him  each  day  from  the  amii  to  the  extent  of 
twenty  ounces,  and  gave  a  dose  of  calomel  and  jalap.  The  bleeding 
always  afK)rded  temporary  relief,  the  purgatives  operated  well,  carrying 
off  large  quantities  of  bilious  matter,  the  urine  at  the  same  time  was 
scanty  and  high  colored.  Under  this  treatment  he  did  not  improve. — 
The  fever  raged  as  fiercely  the  fourth  day  as  it  had  the  first  It  was 
necessary  to  resort  immediately  to  some  other  deci&ive  measure.  His 
head  was  placed  over  the  side  of  the  bed  with  the  face  downward  over 
a  large  tub  placed  on  the  floor,  and  very  cool  water  from  a  deep  well 
was  poured  on  the  back  of  the  head  from  a  large  pitcher  by  a  negro 
standing  on  a  table.  He  shuddered  at  first,  for  the  shock  was  severe, 
but  soon  found  it  very  agreeable.  In  about  half  an  hour,  the  openLtion 
of  pouring  the  water  going  on  all  the  time,  he  was  cool  to  the  end  of 
the  extremities,  and  experienced  complete  relief.  The  fever  began  to 
rise  again  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and  in  half  an  hour  had  increased 
sufficiently  to  bear  again  the  stream  of  water.  This  practice  was  con- 
tinued from* 9  o'clock  iq  the  morning,  until  sun  down,  the  intervals  of 
relief  becoming  each  time  more  prolonged,  until  at  length  a  copious  per- 
spiration  appeared  on  all  parts  of  the  body.  He  soon  fell  asleep,  and 
slept  soundly  the  whole  night,  being  the  first  sleep  he  had  enjoyed  for 
four  days  and  nights.  The  remittent  was  then  converted  to  an  intermit- 
tent fever.  The  fever  never  returned  with  the  same  violence^  but 
diminished  in  force  every  day  under  the  cold  water  treatment  I  had 
occasion  to  give  him  a  mild  emetic;  and  a  decoction  of'peruvian  bark, 
snake  root,  and  the  bark  of  the  swamp  poplar,  soon  restored  him  to 
health. 

This  case  was  badly  treated  for  two  days ;  after  the  first  day,  the 
bleeding  and  purging,  should  have  been  omitted,  and  the  application  of 
a  stream  of  cold  water  to  the  head  substituted  ;  the  emetic  and  bitter 
decoction  should  then  have  followed,  and  he  would  probably  have  been 
spared  two  days  ot  severe  suffering. 

I  subsequently  treated  several  somewhat  similar  cases,  resorting  to  the 
cold  water  practice  and  an  emetic  on  the  first  day  of  the  disease.  They 
all  ended  in  light  intermittent  fever,  which  yielded  promptly  to  quinine. 

The  foregoing  cases  occurring  in  Florida,  North  Carolina  and  Lou- 
isiana, lead  to  the  conclusion  :  Ist,  that  the  summer  and  autumnal  fevers 
of  the  South  and  South-western  States,  are  all  more  or  less  character- 
ized by  ^  periodicity  or  intermittence.f  2nd,  That  they  are  all  varieties 
of  one  and  the  same  disease.  And  8d,  That  the  symptoms  are  so  various 
and  difierent,  that  no  one  plan  of  treatment  can  be  adopted.  Each  case 
should  be  treated  with  reference  to  the  symptoms  which  may  be  devel* 
oped,  without  thinking  of  the  name  of  the  disease. 
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If  the  first  proposition  be  true,  that  all  the  summer  and  autumnal  or 
tni&aniatic  diseases,  are  characterized  by  **  intermittence"  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  then  the  term  congestive  fever  cannot  be  properly  applied 
as  signifying  a  distinct  and  specific  disease. 

The  difficulty  exists  in  finding  a  better  term.  In  this  Journal  for 
May  1847,  ptge  701,  Dr.  Lewis,  of  Mobile,  observes  when  speaking  of 
the  third  epoch  of  the  Medical  History  of  Alabama,  *'but,  in  1634,  we 
find  its  approach  (i.  e.  fever)  was  insidious  and  unobserved,  giving  no 
serious  warning  of  its  proximity,  until  the  unconscious  victim  was  secure 
in  its  grasp.  The  patient  first  complained  of  depression,  he<U  and  bum' 
ing^  when  to  the  touch  the  surface  was  icy  cold.  That  cold,  that  first 
stage,  is  now  the  stage  of  disease  and  peril ;  and  that  re -action  which 
in  past  days  waslooked.to  witbfear  and  trembling,  would  now  be  hailed 
as  the  messenger  of  returning  health  and  vigor." 

There  could  be  no  better  description  in  so  few  words  of  what  is  ordi« 
narily  called  congestive  fever.  Art  is  required  to  bring  on  reaction  in 
this  case,  while  nature  brings  it  on  In  all  the  other  forms  of  inter* 
mittent  and  remittent  fever. 

Cases  like  those  of  Stone  and  Trippe,  Nos.  5  and  6,  have  to  my 
knowledge  occured  in  the  practice  of  other  physicians,  yet  they  cannot 
fairly  be  cited,  even  as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  **  periodici* 
ty*"  On  such  occasions,  the  nervous  system  is  completely  overwhelmed ; 
no  reftction  follows  naturally,  and  all  the  resources  of  art,  are  as  una- 
nuiing  as  those  of  nature ;  so  that  we  witness  but  the  first  stage  of  a 
paroxysm,  during  which  the  patiepts  die.  Whenever,  without  exception, 
le-action  however  feeble,  can  be  established,  the  true  character  of  the 
disease  is  developed,  and  ^  periodicity  or  intermittence"  is  invariably 
oUsenred. 

The  disease  called  congestive  fever,  is  not  confined  to  the  summer 
and  fiilL  We  see  deaths  announced,  as  occuring  in  this  city,  of  con- 
gestive fever  as  early  as  the  month  of  April,  and  as  late  as  November. 

In  all  the  formidable  varieties  of  jniasmatic  fever  in  the  Southern 
Slates,  there  is  a  decided  tendency  to  congestion — but  that  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  be  called  congestive  fevers.  '*  Periodicity"  Is  the 
characteristic  feature.  The  intermittent  yr  lemittent  type  is  apparent 
beCbre  congestion  ensues ;  and  in  those  terrible  fevers  which  destroy  life 
in  ten  or  twelve  hours,  and  which  are  oflen  cited  as  proving  beyond 
doulA  (he  existence  of  congestive  fever,  as  specific  in  character  as  the 
Tellow  fever,  there  is  probably  little,  if  any  congestion.  A  subtile  poison, 
be  it  inorganic  or  organized  matter,  instantly  paralyzes  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  every  function  of  lifHis  suspended,  except  feeble  pulsations  of  the 
heart  and  large  arterial  trunks,  and  an  imperfect  laboured  respriation* 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  sudden  stoppage  of  the  machinery  of  life.  There  is  no 
time  for  lesions,  congestions  or  any  thing  of  the  kind. 

The  purgative  plan  of  treatment  so  highly  recommended  by  Dr. 
Hamilton,  may  be  benificial  in  the  cold  regions  of  the  North  of  Europe, 
bot  it  is  extremely  dangerous,  and  rarely  ever  successful  in  the  aggra- 
vated miasmatic  fevers  bf  Southern  latitudes.  Sad  experience  at 
an  early  period  of  my  professional'career,  convinced  me  of  this  fact. 

In  the  treatment  of  these  fevers.  It  is  necessary  to,  evacuate  the  bow- 
ak,  and  if  enemata  do  not  accomplish  the  purpose,  then  a  purgative  may 
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be  tried ;  but  there  ai-e  cases  in  which  something  has  been  done  before 
we  attempt  to  evacuate  the  bowels,  or  before  it  is  possible  to  accom- 
plish that  object.  In  all  those  malignant  fevers,  where  the  secretions 
of  bile  and  urine,  and  saliva  are  suspended,  and  the  skin  is  dry  as 
parchment,  purgatives  will  not  operate.  To  persist  in  giving  dose  after 
dose  to  relieve  the  constipatioli  as  it  is  called,  is  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  to  ensure  the  death  of  the  individual,  even  should  the  secretions 
suiisequently  be  restored.  The  practice  therefore,  is  not  only  useless, 
but  decidedly  dangerous.  Let  the  organs  of  secretion  be  first  attended 
to,  and  then  very  little  purgative  medicine  will  be  required. 

Dr.  Cartwright  of  Natchez,  about  twelve  years  ago,  published  an  ac- 
count of  the  treatment  of  a  malignant  fever,  in  which  congestion  pre- 
dominated. If  I  mistake  not,  he  gave  m  much  as  teil  grains  of  tartar 
emetic,  and  thereby  completely  broke  up  the  disease,  and  rendered  the 
case  quite  manageable.  I  have  never  ventured  to  give  so  large  a  dose, 
but  have  never  failed  to  produce  marked  benefit,  when  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  have  permitted  the  use  of  emetics  in  ordinary'  doses.  But 
there  are  some  cases  in  which  they  are  inadmissible,  particularly  when 
there  is  great  irritation  of  the  stomach,  which  ejects  every  thing  that 
can  be  given,  and  pain  is  excited  by  the  slightest  pressure  on  the  epi- 
gastic  region. 

Again,  there  are  instances  where  bleeding  affords  great  and 'immediate 
relief,  and  other  cases  where  death  would  be  the  inevitable  result.  It 
is  therefore  useless  to  recommend  any  particular  form  pf  treatment. 
Let  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  be  duly  considered,  as  the  season 
of  the  year,  age,  sex,  temperament,  habits  and  occupation  ;  also  the 
general  character  of  the  prevailing  diseases  in  the  neighbourhood,  in 
their  inception,  course,  and  especially  in  their  termination ;  and  then 
prescribe  as  enlightened  judgment  may  dictate  or  experience  suggest. 

In  conclusion,  I  shall  oflcr  some  remarks  on  the  use  of  calomel  in  the 
fevers  that  have  been  spoken  of. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  one  article  in  the  meteria  medica  more  valua- 
ble than  calomel,  when  judiciously  administered  on  proper  occasions  ; 
and  it  is  still  more  certain,  that  no  other  medicine  has  produced  such 
mischief,  and  brought  such  approbrium  on  the  medical  profession. 

In  bilious  remittent  fevers,  when  there  is  an  inordinate  secretion  of 
bile,  can  the  same  remedy  be  proper  which  is  employed  to  rouse  a  tor- 
pid liver  ?  In  the  former  case,  there  is  too  much  action  in  the  oi^gan ; 
and  what  other  effect  can  murcurial  purgatives  produce,  except  it  is  to 
increase  that  action  1  Day  after  day  have  I,  in  the  early  part  of. my 
professional  career,  given  a  mercurial  purgative,  and  on  the  seventh  or 
eighth,  been  astonished  to  see  as  copious  bilious  discharges  as  ever  ; 
and  no  wonder,  as  I  was  daily  exciting  the  secretions  of  bile,  instead  of 
endeavouring  to  restrain  it.  It  also  frequently  happens,  that  the  young 
physician  is  deceived  by  the  appearance  of  the  stools,  procured  by  the 
administration  of  mercurial  purgatives.  They  are  sometinies  quite 
black;  this  color  arising  from  the  presence  of  an  acid  in  the  stomach 
or  intestines,  with  which  the  calomel  comes  in  contact.  This  is  con- 
sidered as  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  more  purgaitve 
medicine,  and  this  mistake  has  cost  many  a  man  his.  Hfe.     In  every 
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case*  howeTer^  sooiier  or  later,  I  had  to  resort  to  an  emetic,  and  change 
the  plan  of  treatment.  Rheumatic,  and  dropsical  aflections,  torpid  liver, 
dyspepsia  and  a  broken  constitution,  are  too  often  the  sequelss  of  bilious 
remittent  fever  treated  with  mercural  purgatives. 

In  the  more  aggravated  fevers  such  as  what  are  called  congestive, 
malignant  or  pernicious,  mercurial  purgatives  persisted  in  are  equally,  if 
not  more  inadmissible. 

But  the  greatest  objection  is  to  the  plan  of  treatment  adopted  by  so 
many  physicians  in  country  practice  at  the  South,  and  in  the  great  val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi ;  I  mean  when  calomel  is  relied  on  as  a  specific, 
and  p^alism  as  a  rule  must  be  established.  In  the  first  place,  all  symp- 
toms  are  disregarded,  and  the  disease  is  treated  by  name  and  by  rule. 
In  the  second  f Ifce,  the  mortality  is  greater  than  by  almost  any  other 
plan  of  treatment.  Thirdly,  if  it  effects  a  cure,  it  leaves  the  constitu- 
tion shattered,  and  entails  diseases  almost  as  bad  as  the  original  one. 

It  would  be  considered  incredible,  were  I  to  relate  some  of  the  de- 
plorable effects  of  this  mercurial  plan  of  treatment  which  I  have  wit- 
nessed  and  heard  of.  Some  have  died  from  the  destruction  of  the  jaw 
bon^and  other  bones  of  the  face,  and  sloughing  of  the  gums  and  edges 
of  th^ongue.  Others  have  wasted  away  and  perished  with  mercurial 
fever,  brought  on  by  the  attending  physician,  but  which  it  was  out  of 
hifi  power  to  arrest;  while  a  much  larger  number  have  escaped  death 
to  wear  out  a  miserable  life  with  a  brold^n  down  constitution  and  obscure 
forms  of  chronic  disease. 

Such  being  too  often  the  lamentable  effects  of  the  salivating  curative 
plan  in  the  fevers  in  question,  humanity,  as  well  as  common  sense,  should 
preclude  its  use,  if  there  i^  &ny  milder  and  safer  treatment  that  can  be 
adopted.  And  that  there  is,  we  have  in  this  city  the  most  abundant 
pnx)^  while  in  the  medical  journals  we  continually  meet  with  cases  of 
fever  of  the  gravest  character  treated  successfully  without  the  use  of 
mercuiy. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  that  salivation  can  be  arrested  by  washing 
the  mouth  several  ti^es  in  the  day  with  a  saturated  solution  of  acetate 
of  lead,  in  two  parts  of  water  to  one  of  vinegar,  and  with  the  addition  of 
laudanum,  say  a  drachm  to  four  ounces  of  the  solution.  The  eadier 
this  ia  used,  the  better.  If  the  gums  are  spongy  and  denuded,  the  appli- 
cation is  veiy  painful  for  seveml  successive  times  the  solution  is  used. 
Of  course,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  swallow  any  portion  of  it,  and  hence 
it  voald  he  unsafe  tc  use  it  with  young  children.  I  have  used  it  for 
many  years  without  failing  in  a  single  instance.  The  idea  was  first 
suggested  to  me  by  Dr.  Chapman  in  the  session  of  1823-24  at  Philadel- 
phia. When  lecturing  on  colica  pictonum,  the  Dr.  observed  that  if  calo- 
mel  is  an  antidote  for  the  lead  in  this  disease,  why  should  lead  not  be 
an  antidote  fer  calomel.  Some  years  afterw;ards  I  met  with  the  pre- 
scription as  already  given,  in  one  of  the  New  York  Medibal  Journals,  taken 
from  a  Prussian  Journal.  It  produces  a  black  deposit  on  the  tongue  and 
gums,  and  even  c^^lors  the  teeth  black  ;  this  deposit  should  be  scraped 
off  every  day  with  the  handle  of  a  silver  spoon. 

It  is  probable  in  this  case  that  the  greater  part  of  the  mercury  is  in 
the  salivary  glands,  and  becomes  decomposed  in  the  form  of  a.  black  oxide. 
A  gentleman  of  veracity  asstured  me  that  he  had  scraped  off  this  black 
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deposit,  and  exposed  k  to  the  sun  for  several  days,  when  globules  of 
quicksilver  could  be  distinctly  seen.  I  have  used  this  remedy  in  a  great 
number  of  cases,  some  of  which  were  recent  and  slight,  and  others 
again  very  severe  and  of  several  days  deration,  but  I  cannot  recollect  a 
single  instance  in  which  the  constitution  subsequently  suffered  in  conse- 
quence of  the  mercury  that  had  previously  been  taken.  I  therefore 
recommend  all  to  give  k  a  trial,  who  are  at  a  loss  for  a  remedy  to  arrest 
salivation. 


JJort  0e£ond. 

REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES  OF  NEW  WORKS. 


h—A  TVeatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Air  Passages :  Comprising  an  In- 
quiry  into  the  History^  Pathology^  Causes  and  Treatment  of  those 
Affections  of  the  Throat  called  Bronchitis,  Chronic  Laryngitis,  Cler* 
gyman^s  Sore  Throat,  etc,  etc.  By  -HokACE  Gkeen,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 
Formerly  President  and  Piofessor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Medicine  in  the  Castle  ton  Medical  College ;  Vice  President  of  the 
New  York  Medical  and  Surgical  Society,  &c.,  &c.  New  York  and 
London.   Wiley  and  Putnam.    1846.    pp.  276. 

We  had  heard  much  of  this  work  before  we  were  honoured  by  its 
reception,  which  was  but  recently,  and  now  that  we  have  examined  its 
interesting  contents,  we  regret  that  our  engagements  will  not  allow  us 
to  give  as  ample  a  notice  of  it  as  we  think  it  merits.  As  a  literary 
production,  its  pretensions  are  quite  moderate,  but  the  author's  apology, 
that  it  was  **  prepared  amid  the  pressure  of  constant  and  constantly 
accumulating  professional  engagements,"  should  have  due  weight ;  for 
it  must  be  exceedingly  difRcult  to  write  carefully  and  well  when  harassed 
with  business.  This  work  deserves  commendation  as  an  American 
production,  for  it  may  not  be  generally  known,  that  European  authors, 
especially  in  Paris,  command  &r  greater  facilities  for  making  books, 
than  the  writers  of  this  country.  There,  if  we  have  been  correctly  in- 
formed, an  author,  not  having  time  to  write  himself,  has  only  to  shadow 
forth  the  grand  idea,  and  leading  features  of  the  desired  book,  the  refer- 
ences and  number  of  pages ;  and  in  due  season'  his  publisher  furnishes 
it  prepared  secundum  artem.  He  then  has  only  to  revise  the  work  and 
see  that  he  is  made  to  express  what  he  means.  Here,  it  is  altogether 
different;  we  have  to  do  every  thing  ourselves,  there  being  neither  a 
sufficient  number  of  authors  nor  competent  assistants  to, render  available 
the  short  and  easy  method  of  attaining  literary  distinction.  We  there- 
fi>re  feel  inclined  to  extend  every  encouragement  to  native  authors, 
giving  due  credit  for  originality  and  practical  utility,  and  making  proper 
allowances  for  imperfections  in  composition. 

When  Dr.  Green's  work  first  appeared  it  was  severely  criticised,  and 
the  author  accused  of  appropriating  to  himself  the  credit  due  to  MM. 
Belloc  and  Trousseau,  of  France,  for  discovering  the  virtues  of  nitrate  of 
silver  in  ulcerations  of  the  larynx  and  pharynx.  Dr.  Green  settles  the 
difficulty  by  saying,  ^'  while  I  claim  ho  credit  for  having  originated  thu 
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• 
practice  myself,  I,  on  thi  other  hand,  give  thede  authors  none,  for 
haTing,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  suggested  it,  for  I  had  been  in  the 
practice  of  cauterizing  the  larynx  nearly  two  years  before  I  had  ever 
heard  of  Trousseau  and  Belloc."  Their  work  was  published  in  this 
country  in  1841 ;  whereas,  Dr.  Green  says  he  took  the  idea  of  applying 
the  nitrate  of  silver  tpithin  the  larynx^  from  a  conversation  he  had  with 
Dr.  James  Johnson,  of  London,  in  1838,  and^tfler  returning  home  he 
put  into  successful  practice  what  had  been  deemed  hitherto  impracti- 
cable. Indeed,  its  practicability  was  denied  on  theoretical  grounds^ 
even  after  Dr.  Green  had  made  many  most  remarkable  cures.  He  has 
now  the  gratification  of  appending  to  his  volume,  the  complimentory 
testimony  of  Drs.  Charles  A.  Lee,  Alfred  C.  Post,  J.  Bryan,  S.  C. 
Foster,  and  Abm.  L.  Cox,  of  New  York. 

His  work  consists  of  10  chapters,  under  the  following  heads,  viz : 
1.  Anatomy  of  the  Larynx,  Trachea  and  Bronchi ;  2^  Physiology  of 
the  Mucous  Follicles ;  3.  Pathology  of  the  Throaty  Larynx  and  Bron' 
chi;  4.  Follicular  Inflammation  of  the  Throat  and  Air-Passages; 
5.  Malignant  Follicular  Disease  of  the  Air-Passages ;  6.  Pathology 
of  Follicular  Disease  of  the  Afr-^Passages ;  7.  Causes  of  FoUicalar 
Disease  of  the  Air-Passages ;  8.  Symptoms  of  FoUiculm-  Disease  of 
the  Air-Passages;  9.  Of  the  Treatment  of  Follicular  Disease;  10. 
The  same. 

Each  of  these  subjects  is  treated  in  a  lucid  and  practical  style.  The 
treatment,  particularly,  is  illustrated  with  a  variety  of  interestii^  cases. 

The  title  on  the  back  of  this  work  would  indicate  that  kronchitis  was 
the  principle  disease  treated  of;  but  such  is  by  no  means  the  case.  It 
is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  the  consideration  of  follicular  inflammation 
'  of  the  fauces  and  larynx.  Dr.  Green  says  this  is  apparently  a  new 
disease ;  at  least,  that  it  is  only  within  the,  last  twelve  or  fi(leen  years 
that  its  distinct  history  has  been  given.  We  extract  from  the  work  the 
following : 

Description  of  the  Follicular  disease  of  the  Air-passages, 
**  This  peculiar  malady  consists  essentially,  in  its  formative  stage,  of  an  Inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  glanduls  *,  which  is  sub-acute  in  its  character ;  and 
which  may  result,  as  above  stated,  in  hypertrophy,  ulceration,  or  induration  of 
these  glandalae,  or  in  a  deposition  of  tuberculous  matter  into  the  substance  of  the 
follicles,  themselves. 

'-  In  its  simple  and  uncomplicated  form,  the  aflection  commences,  invariably, 
in  the  mucous  follicles  of  the  fauces  and  pharynx ;  and  is  extended  thence,   « 
by  continuity,  to  the  glandulae  of  the  epiglottis,  larynx  and  trachea ;  and  in 
some  instances  to  those  of  the  (esophageal  membrane. 

"  So  insidious,  frequently,  is  the  onset  of  this  disease ;  and  so  gradual  its 
progress,  that  in  some  instances  it  will  be  found  to  have  continued  many 
months,  and  to  have  made  considerable  advance  before  the  presence  of  any 
prominent  local  symptom  shall  have  called  the  attention  of  the  individual  to 
the  existence  of  the  affection.  He  then,  perhaps,  becomes  aware  of  an  uneasy 
sensation  in  the  upper  part  oT  the  throat,  accompanied  by  a  frequent  inclina- 
tion to  swallow,  as  if  some  obstacle  in  the  passage  might  be  removed  by  the 
act  of  deglutition ;  or,  more  frequently,  there  is  an  attempt  made  and  often 
repeated  to  clear  the  throat  by  a  kind  of  screatus  or  hawking,  and  to  relieve 
it  of  a  sensation  of  "  somethifig  sticking  at  the  top  of  the  wigd-pipe."  About 
the  same  time,  there  is  observed  an  alteration  in  the  qualify  or  timbre  of  the 
voice,  there  is  experienced  in  the  vocal  organs,  a  loss  of  power  and  a  hoarse* 
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nefis  ia  piesent,  which  at  first  is  hardly,  perceivei  in  the  momingf  or  after  a 
full  meal,  but  which  is  increased  towands  evening,  and  after  speaking  or 
reading  longer  or  louder  than  usual.  The  okiicous  secretion,  which  ia  a 
healthy  condition  of  rhe  glands  is  bland  and  transparent,  becomes  viscid,  opaque, 
and  adherent,  and  is  increased  in  quantity.  Frequently  there'  is  a  slight  sore- 
ness felt  about  the  region  of  the  larynx,  but  seldom  is  any  cough  present  at 
this  stage  of  the  disease.  In  this  condition  the  symptoms  may  remain  for  a 
long  period ;  sometimes  rov  years ;  nearly  disappearing  at  times,  and  then 
again  being  greatly  aggravated  by  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  increased  exer- 
cise of  the  vocal  organs,  and  by  various  other  morbific  causes. 

"•  If  we  inspect  ti^  throat  and  fauces  during  the  progress  of  the  above  symp- 
toms we  shall  find  the  epithelium,  which  in  the  healthy  state  of  the  raucous 
tissue  covers  its  surface,  more  or  less  destroyed  ;  ita  absence  being  manifested 
by'  the  slightly  raW  or  granulated  appearance  which  the  membrane  presents; 
the  mucous  follicles  will  be  found  hypertrbphied,  and  will  appear  distinctly  visi- 
ble ;  especially  those  studding  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  pharyngeal 
membrane.  (See  plate  I.)  If  the  disease  has  been  long  continueo,  a  portion 
of  the  follicles  may  be  found  indurated,  or  in  some  instances  filled  with  a  yel- 
lowish substance  having  a.  resemblance  to,  and  presenting  the  physical  charac- 
ters of  tuberculous  matter,  whilst  strise  of  opaque  adhesive  mucus,  or  of  a 
muco-purulent  secretion,  may  be  seen  hanging  from  the  veil  of  the  palate  or 
coating  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx.  As  the  disease  advances,  and  the 
follicles  situated  at  the  root  of  the  epiglottis  and  In  front  of  the  arytenoid  carti- 
lage, and  the  still  more  numerous  glandflls  of  the  laryngeal  mucous  mem- 
brane, become  involved  in  the  morbid  action  all  the  above  symptoms  appear 
greatly  aggravated ;  the  hoarseness  is  much  increased,  and  is  constant ;  speak- 
ing or  xSdis^  aloud  is  attended  with  great.difficulty ;  and  when  continued 
for  any  period  is  followed  by  pain  and  increased  soreness  in  the  region  of  the 
larynx ;  and  by  a  sensation  of  extreme  languor,  not  only  about  the  vocal  organs 
but  throughout  the  whole  system.  In  some  case^  where  the  disease  affects  the 
glands  situated  in  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx  and  near  the  vocal  chords,  the 
voice  becomes  completely  extinguished ;  or  if,  by  great  effort,  the  patient  essays 
to  speak  aloud,  the  vocal  resonance  is  uneven,  harsh  and  discordant. 

^  In  such  cases,  notwithstanding  the  situation  and  extent  of  the  disease, 
there  is  seldom  present  any  decided  or  troublesome  cough ;  and  in  this  respect 
follicular  diseate  differs  essentially  from  all  other  equally  grave  laryngeal 
afiections.  Cases  have  fallen  under  my  observation,  repeatwly,  where  the 
affection  had  advanced  until  the  symptoms  present  indicated  extensive  disease 
of  thi  follicles  of  the  larynx  and  of  the  membrane  covering  the  vocal  ligaments ; 
i*-ontil  the  ulceration  of  these  glands  situated  at  the  root  of  the  epiglottis 
could  be  felt  upon  the  laryngeal  surface,  and  yet  the  patient  would  remain  free, 
or  nearly  free  from  a  cough,  notwithstanding  an  abundant  acrid  secretion, 
poured  out  by  the  diseased  follicles,  would  occasion  an  incessant  hawking  to 
clear  the  upper  part  of  the  wind-pipe  and  the  pharynx  of  this  tenacious  mucus. 

**  As  illustrative  of  many  points  in  the  above  description  of  uncomplicated 
foUicolar  disease,  I  have  selected  the  following  cases.''  • 

From  these  cases  we  select  the  following  as  among  the  most  inter- 
esting. 

*'  K.  H.  E.  Esq.,  a  lawyer  of  eminence  in  this  city,  aged  38  years,  suffered 
from  an  attack  of  acute  bronchitis,  in  April,  1840.  Under  the  most  active 
treatment  he  recovered  from  the  disease  and  resumed  his  professional  duties. 
In  1841-2,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Common  Council,  and  in  addition  to  the 
duties  of  a  full  practice,  which  necessarily'  involved  much  public  speaking,  he 
was  frequently  engaged  ^in  the  exciting  debates  of  the  honourable  body  of 
which  he  was  a  memter. 

**  Early  in  1842  he  began  to  be  sensible  of  a  slight  huskiness  of  the  voice, 
and  of  an  uneasy  sensation  in  the  throat,  after  public  speaking.    These  symp- 
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toms  would  all  subside  after  a  little  rest,  but  only  to  be  renewed  at  each  sub- 
sequent public  exercise  of  tbe  vocal  organs.  It  was  observed  that  this  hoarse- 
ness grauually  increased,  and  that  the  irritation  about  the  throat  .impelled  the 
individual  to  make  frequently  repeated  efforts  at  hawking,  as  if  to  remove  some 
obstruction  from  the  larynx.  Bein^  in  attendance  upon  his  family  during  the 
progress  of  these  symptoms  I  had  frequent  opportunities  to  inspect  his  throat, 
and  I  observed  that  the  follicular  glands  of  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces  and  of 
the  superior  portion  of  the  pharyngeal  membrane,  were  slightly  hypertrophied, 
and  were  pouring  out  an  altered  and  increased  secretion.  Believing,  on  his 
part,  that  these  morbid  symptoms  would  pass  away,  no  special  attention  to  his 
case  was  required  or  given  until  ihe.latter  part  of  July,  184^.  At  this  time, 
a  permanent  hoarseness  was  present ;  the  voice  was  rough  and  uneven,  with 
'  a  constant  irritation  and  a  sensation  of  soreness  in  the  larvjqgeal  cavity ; — 
symptoms  that  were  all  greatly  increased  by  every  effort  mad^  and  continued 
to  speak  or  read  aloud. 

*'^  The  diseased  follicles  now  presented  a  very  different  appearance  from  that 
which  they  had  exhibited  a  few  weeks  before.  The  posterior  fauces  and  pha- 
ryngeal membrane  were  studded  with  elevated  tubercles,  with  inflamed  bases 
or  granulations  of  different  sizes,  like  pustular  inflammation — bearing  a  marked 
resemblance  to  the  papulae  of  varioloid. 

"  The  most  pendant  portion  of  the  uvula,  which  was  greatly  elongated,  was 
also  covered  by  similar  diseased  follicles.  Compelled  now,  by  the  severity  of 
the  disease,  to  relinquish  in  a  great  measure  his  professional  duties,  he  applied 
to  me  for  medical  aid. 

"  August  4th. — Removed  the  diseased  portion  of  the  uvula,  and  after  waiting 
a  few  days  to  allow  the  truncated  part  to  heal,  1  applied  the  nitrate  of  silver  in 
substance  to  each  enlarged  follicle  that  could  be  seen^  and  ordered  pills  com- 
posed of  the  tenth  of  a  grain  of  bichloride  of  mercury  with  two  grains  of  the 
extract  of  conium ;  one  to  betaken  night  and  morning. 

**  24th. — The  affected  glands  are  much  less  in  size ;  the  huskiness  olf  the 
voice  and  the  sensibility  of  the  larynx  yet  remain.  Passed  the  index  finffer  oC 
my  left  hand  over  the  back  of  the  tongue,  and  laryngeal  face  of  the  epiglottis. 
The  base  of  this  cartilage  and  the  lips  of  the  glottis  were  slightly  cedematouB. 
Cauterized  the  fauces  and  pharynx  with  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  of 
the  strength  of  forty  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water ;  discontinued  the  pills,  and 
ordered  one  teaspoonful  of  the  following  solution,  to  be  taken  in  sugared  water 
three  times  a  day  : — 

1^     Potassii.  lodld.  3  ij. 
Aq.  distil,  i  iv. 
M. 

"  The  patient  complains  of  a  dull  pain  in  the  back  of  the  neck  ;  counter  irri- 
tation, by  means  of  anti menial  ointment,  was  employed  along  the  cervical  por- 
tion oi  the  vertebral  column.   . 

''  September  6th. — The  enlarged  follicles  have  nearly  disappeared  ;  the 
muoous  membrane  of  the  fauces  and  pharynx-  appears  smooth  and  of  a  healthy 
colour ;  biit  the  hoarseness  and  sensibility  in  tlie  laryngeal  cavity  are  in  no 
degree  relieved.  The  least  excitement,  he  remarks,  atiects  him  injuriously 
there  ;  and  if  he  attempts  to  read  to  his  family  or  to  converse  in  an  ordinary 
tone  of  voice  with  a  friend,  all  these  symptoms  are  greatly  aggravated. 

"  Confident,  from  these  symptoms,  that  the  follicles  about  the  vocal  ligaments 
were  diseased,  I  determined  to  cauterize  tlie  interior  of  the  larynx,  l^is  was 
efi^cted  by  passing  the  sponge,  wet  with  the  solution,  over  the  laryngeal  face 
of  the  epiglottis,  and  pressing  it  between  the  lips  of  the  glottis  into  the  laryn- 
geal cavity,  fiy  the  spasmodic  action  that  succeeded,  the  fluid  was  expressed 
from  the  sponge,  and  this  latter  being  quickly  withdrawn,  its  removal  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  convulsive  cough  and  a  free  expectoration  of  adhesive  mucus.  The 
unpleasant  irritation  thus  produced  in  the  larynx  subsided  in  a  few  minutjts, 
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•ndftts  is  very  generally  tbe  case  in  such  instances,  was  followed  in  the  conne 
of  the  suUseqoent  twenty-foar  hoars  by  marked  j«Iief.  As  the  effects  of  the 
cauterization,  however,  did  not  entirely  pass  off  fbr  several  days,  the  employ- 
ment of  topical  medication  was  not  renewed  antil  the  thirtieth,  when  the  pha- 
rynx and  the  interior  of  the  larynx  were  again  freely  cauterized. 

**  This  operatiun  was  repeated,  at  first  every  third  or  fourth  day,  for  some 
time ;  then  every  week,  until  the  first  of  November,  when  the  hoarseness  and 
the  sensibility  about  the  vocal  li^ments  had  disappeared,  and  the  patient  was 
enabled  to  resume  and  again  to  discharge  his  professional  duties,  without  any 
other  inconvenience  than  a  debility  of  the  vocal  organs,  which,  however,  under 
the  use  of  local  and  general  tonics,  soon  paued  away. 

**  In  all  cases  of  sub-acute  infiammatioa  of  the  mucous  follicles,  the  tendency 
of  the  morbid  action  is  to  terminate,  ultimately,  in  ulceration ;  although,  as  we 
have  seen,  thMe  glands  may  remain  in  a  state  of  hypertrophy  or  induration,  in 
some  instances  lor  years,  before  this  form  of  structural  lesion  shall  occur. — 
Ulcerations  of  the  follicles  of  the  air-tubes  difler  esseutialy,  in  their  appear- 
ances, from  those  ulcerations  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  are  the  frequent 
consequence  of  inflammation  of  that  tiFsne.  In  the  latter,  when  the  result  of 
chronic  inflammation,  the  ulcer  commences  by  destroying  the  epithelium,  and 
tb«a,  "extending  its  circumference  and  depth,  penetrates  the  mucous  tissue  and 
appears  in  the  form  of  a  superficial  ulceration,  with  irregular  edges  and  a  rough 
siouffay  base. 

**  Olcerations  of  the  glandulae  are  preceded  by  chronic  inflammation  and  hyper^ 
trophy  of  these  bodies,  and  when  thus  engorged  the  follicles  appear  like  small 
points  beneath  the  mucous  membrane.  If  the  irritation  continues,  infiltration 
of  puriform  or  tubercular  matter  takes  place  within  the  cavities  of  the  glands, 
by  which  the  parietes  are  distended,  and  finally  are  ruptured ;  and  they  are 
then  seen  in  tlie  form  of  small  reddish  elevations,  with  irregular  hardened 
edges,  and  having  central  ulcerations  which  often  extend  into  the  sub-mucous 
ceUular  tissue." 

I  Dr.  Green  reports  tweiity4hree  eases  illustrating  the  various  compli- 
cations  of  follicular  disease,  but  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  work, 
for  interesting  details. 

Id  lis  7th  chapter  Dr.  Green  treats  of  the  causes  of  follicular  disease, 
imder  the  following  heads,  viz;  hereditary  tendency;  climate;  debility; 
sex;  infiuence  of  age ;  influenza;  eruptive  fevers ;  dyspepsia;  exercise 
of  ihe  voice ;  and,  tobacco. 

Dr.  G.  says  that  '*  one  of  the  most  important  amons  the  remote  clauses 
of  this  aflfection  is  a  constitutional  predisposition."  In  regard  to  the  in- 
fluence of  climate,  he  says : 

^  Climate, — ^The  influence  of  climate  in  the  production  of  a  morbid  condition 
of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  larynx,  trachea  and  bronchi,  has  be^n  noticed  by 
most  writers  on  diseases  of  these  organs.  In  predisposing  the  nmcous  follicles 
of  the  unvesting  membrane  of  the  aii^passages  to  ta!ke  on  diseased  action,  the 
cdd,  and  especially  the  cold  and  moist  atmosphere  of  a  northern  climate,  oper- 
ates as  a  powerful  agent 

**  In  its  more  aggravated  form,  follicular  disease  of  the  pharynfo-laryngeal 
membrane,  first  nuide  its  appearance,  in  this  country,  in  New  EngUmd ;  and  it 
has  occnrred  most  frequently  and  has  proved  most  severe  in  the  cold  and 
Northerly  States  of  the  Union.  For  several  years  after  the  attention  of  the 
profession  at  the  North  had  been  called  to  the  frequent  occurrence,  and  the 
severity  of  the  disease,  it  was  not  admitted  that  the  afifection  had  any  existence 
at  the  South. 

*  Bnt  this  exemption  from  the  disease  does  not  obtain  at  the  present  day. — 
of  the  severest  cases  of  follicular -disease  which  have  come  under  my 
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obsenratton  daring  the  last  two  or  threo  years,  have  been  those  of  individaak 
coming  from  some  of  the  most  Southern  States  ;  and  I  have  been  intormed  by 
intelligent  patients  from  New  Orleans,  that  cases  of  the  *'  Throat  AH"  are  very 
rife  in  that  city," 

We  feel  bound  to  add  our  testimony  to  what  is  here  said  of  the  fre- 
quency of  follicular  disease  in  Nete  Orleans.  During  the  past  winter 
and  spring  we  met  with  a  number  of  severe  cases,  all  of  which  were 
greatly  benefitted  by  the  treatment  laid  down  by  Dr.  Green.  We  are 
greatly  indebted  to  the  author  for  valuable  hints  obtained  from  reading 
notices  of  his  work,  and  therefore  more  cheerfully  perform  the  task  of 
inviting  the  special  attention  of  Southern  physicians  to  the  subject. 

We  cannot  omit  the  following  remarks  an  a  habit  which  is  indulged 
to  a  most  injurious  excess  in  th6  South. 

"  To6acco.— With  regard  to  the  effects  which  are  prodace^  on  the  human  sys- 
tem by  the  habitual  use  of  tobacco,  diflereht  opinions  are  heH  and  Iiave  been 
expressed. 

<*  That  a  deleterious  influence  is  exerted  on  the  animal  oeconoroy  by  its  use, 
most  pathologists  of  the  present  day  admit.  Of  this,  after  having  watched  for 
many  years  in  my  practice  the  effects  of  this  narcotic,  I  entertain  not  a  doubt ; 
and  I  folly  accord  with  the  opinion  expressed  by  Dr.  Prout,  who  observes,  in 
his  work,  "  Oh  the  Nature  and  ^Treatment  of  Stomach  anjd  Urinary  Diseases," 
that  it  [tobacco]  disorders  the  assimilative  functions  in  ^neral,  but  particularly, 
as  he  believes,  the  assimilation  of  tlie  saccharine  pnnciple.  "  I  have  never, 
indeed,  been  able,  he  adds,  to  trace  the  development  of  oxalic  acid  to  the  use  of 
tobacco ;  but,  that  some  analogous  and  equall3r  poisonous  principle  (probably 
of  an  acid  nature)  is  generated  in  certain  individuals  by  its  abuse,  is  evident 
from  their  cachectic  looks,  and  from  the  dark  and  often  greenish  yellow  tint  of 
their  blood." 

**  In  the  "  Elements  of  Materia  Medica,"  Dr.  P^reiiu,  in  speaking  upon  the 
physiological  effects  of  the  moderate  use  of  tobacco  on  the  human  system, 
remarks,  that  he  is  not  acquainted  with  any  well-ascertained  ill  effects  result- 
ing from  the  habitual  practice  of  smoking  tobacco. 

^  He  admits,  however,  Uiat  he  is  not  so  comp^ut  to  speak  of  its  effects  when 
otherwise  employed,  as  in  England  *<  the  practice  of  chewing  tobacco  is  princi- 
pally confinea  to  sailors,"  and  is,  therefore,  less  frequently  submitted  to  his 
observation.* 

*'  As  an  exciting  cause,  the  use  of  tobacco,  in  my  experience,  has  proved  a 
powerful  agent  in  the  production  of  follicular  disease  of  the  throat.  Acting  as 
a  stimulant  directly  and  constantly  upon  the  mucous  follicles  of  the  fiiuces'  and 
throat,  and  greatly  increasing,  as  it  does,  the  secretion  of  these  glands,  its  em- 
ployment, as  we  should  conclude  k  priori,  .must  have  a  direct  tendency  to  de- 
velope  Uie  disease,  especially  if  a  predisposition  to  the  affection  exists  ;  hence 
it  has  occurred  to  me  to  notice  that  of  a  great  number  of  cases  of  throat-ail 
which,  during  the  last  year  or  two,  have  come  under  my  observation,  a  large 
prcMportion  of  them  have  taken  place  in  Individuals  who  had  been  or  who  were 
at  the  time  in  the  habitual  use  of  tobacco.  * 

'« My  attention  has  been  called  more  particularly  to  this  subject  from  having 
noticed,  several  years  a^,  some  observations  on  the  use  of  tobacco  in  laryn- 
geal and  bronchial  afS>ctions,  by  an  eminent  surgeon  of  this  city.  After  having 
alluded  to  the  almost  universal  use  of  (obacco  in  the  countries  of  Northern 
Europe,  he  observes  : — ^  In  one  very  fatal  and  distressinfi:  form  of  disease,  to 
wit.  Laryngeal  Phthisis  and  Bronchitis  iamon?  public  speaS[erB,the  fact  is  very 
clearly  established,  that  the  moderate  habit  of  smoking,  by  the  drain  it  accom- 

•  Op.  Siqpia  CiUt  p.  318. 
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pliahes,  and  its  anodyne  qaalities  has  been  eminently  ueefnl,  at  least  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  that  peculiar  malady  so  frequent  in  the  United  States,  especially 
among  the  clergy."'^ 

From  this  opinion  of  my  distinguished  countryman  and  friend,  T  am  com- 
pelled to  difier,  entirely,  by  the  statistical  facts,  which  I  have  obtained,  on  this 
aabject.  Not  only  has  the  use  of  tobacco  in  any  and  all  its  forms  proved,  in 
my  experience,  an  exciting  cause  of  laryngeal  disease ;  but  where  its  employ- 
ment has  been  persisted  in*  during  the  treatment  of  any  case,  I  have  found  it 
impoffiible  to  restore  such  tg  perfect  health." 

We  extract  the  following  from  his  chapter  on  tJie  symptoms  of  follicu- 
lar disease, 

^  Having  already  describedUbe  morbid  appearances  which  are  found  in  the 
farming  stage  of  follicular  inflammation,  ^nd  entered  quite  fully  into  the 
pathology  of  the  disease,  I  shall  now  only  allude  briefly  to  the  particular  symp* 
loins  of  the  aflection. 

**•  It  has  been  atated  in  a  former  chapter  that  the  access  of  follicular  laryn- 
gitis is  in  some  instances  so  insidious,  and  its  progress  so  gradual,  that  not 
nnfinequently  it  may  continue  many  months  and  make  considerable  advance 
before  the  manifestations  of  disease  shall  be  such  as  to  alarm  the  individual  or 
to  call  his  attention  even  to  the  existence  of  the  affection. 

"  Ordinarily,  however,  soon  after  the  mucous  glandulse  have  taken  on  a  mor- 
bid action,  there  is  perceived  in  the  region  of  the  fauces  an  increased  mucous 
secretion,  and  an  uneasy  sensation  in  the  gullet  or  upper  part  of  the  throat  is 
observed,  attended  by  a  frequent  desire  to  swallow,  as  if  some  object  sticking 
in  the  passage  might  be  removed  by  the  act  of  deglutition ;  or  more  generally, 
repeated  attempts  are  made  by  hawking  to  clear  the  throat  and  allay  the  irri- 
tation, all  which  difficulties  are-  considerably  augmented  by  every  continued 
efibrt  made  to  read  idoud,  to  sin?,  or  to  speak  as  in  ordinary  conversation.  If 
the  secretion  from  the  mucous  follicles  of  the  throat  be  examined  at  tiiis  period 
it  will  be  found  to  be  altered  in  its  character — ^being  adhesive  and  in  some  in- 
stances of  an  alkaline  quality,  and  proving  to  be  by  its  efiect  on  the  mucous 
membrane,  of  an  irritating  nature. 

^  About  the  same  time,  if  the  patient  be  accustomed  to  employ  the  voice  in 

Gblic  speaking  or  fn  singing,  there  is  apparent  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  a 
IS  of  power  in  the  vocal  organs,  uneasiness  in  tlie  larynx,  with  sometimes 
pain  on  pressure.  Hoarseness  is  also  present,  which  may  be  light  in  the 
morning,  or  altogether  absent,  but  whicn  is  increased  towards  evening  and 
after  speaking  longer  or  louder  than  usual. 

**  On  inspecting  the  throat,  the  fauces  and  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx 
will  appear  redder  than  natural,  and  the  mucous  membrane  covering  these 
parts  will  be  deprived  of  its  epithelium,  injected,  and  studded  over  with  enlarged 
mucous  follicles.  (See  plate  I.)  Sometimes,  if  the  disease  is  recent,  these 
glands  will  appear  quite  minute,  and  will  be  distinctly  apparent  only  when  the 
pharyngeal  cavity  is  exposed  to  a  full  light.  In  other  instances,  they  will  have 
attained  a  size  suflScient  to  give  a  rough  or  ^nular  appearance  to  the  whole 
surface  of  the  fauces,  while  the  viscid  tenacious  mucous  which  is  poured  out 
by  these  follicles  in  their  morbid  states  may  be  seen  coating  the  membrane,  or 
appearing  in  patches,  or  marking  its  surface  with  white  or  yellowish  white  stri». 

*^  In  some  cases,  several  of  the  enlarged 'and  morbid  crypts  will  become  cob- 
flaent,  and  uniting  form  angry  looking  tubercles  of  the  size  of  a  split  pea, 
which  may  be  seen  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx. 

"  In  others,  again,  a  deposition  of  textural  matter  takes  place  and  the  follicle 
becomes  indurated  and  permanently  enlarged,  or  it  may  be  distended  with  pus, 
or  with  a  morbid  secretion  which  will  exhibit  all  the  physical  properties  of  tuber- 
culous matter. 
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**  If  the  auction  has  continued  for  some  time,  we  shall  frequently  find  some 
of  the  diseased  follicles  in  an  ulcerated  state ;  these  are  generally  first  observed 
about  the  palatine  arch,  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx,  and  along  the  border 
and  on  the  laryngeal  face  olthe  epiglottis.  In  the  first  stage,  these  ulcers  are 
email  and  superficial,  appearing  in  the  form  of  ash-colored  patches,  surrounded 
by  an  inflamed  and  slightly  elevated  base.  (See  plate  II.)  Continuing,  they 
at  length  destroy  the  mucous  follicles,  and  sometimes  involve  not  only  the 
mucous  hut  the  sub-cellular  tissues  in  their  progress. 

*'  Accompanying  the  above  symptoms  there  is  often  found  (edema,  and  elon- 
gation of  the  uvula,  and  in  many  instances  hypertrophv  of  the  tonsils. 

"  In  the  incipient  stage  of  follicular  laryngitis,  of  the  uncomplicated  form, 
there  is  seldom  much  cough  present.  The  irritation  that  is  felt  in  the  larynx 
and  which  is  caused  by  the  increased  and  vitiated  secretion  from  the  diseased 
follicles  is  generally  relieved  for  the  moment  by  hawking  in  this  stage  of  the 
affection.  As  the  disease  advances,  however,  and  the  glandulie  of  the  larynx 
and  trachea  become  involved  in  the  morbid  action,  a  cough  will  steal  on,  w  hich 
from  being  slight  at  first,  is  at  length  severe,  and  in  most  cases  is  attenuded 
by  a  free  tenacious  expectoration. 

'*  In  this  respect,  the  couffh  which  arises  in  follicular  disease  differs  from 
that  which  occurs  in  the  early  stages  of  tubercular  afiection  of  the  lungs.  In 
the  latter,  the  cough  will  frequently  continue  for  months  without  any  expecto- 
ration, or  if  expectoration  should  occur,  it  will  consist  only  of  a  trifling  amount 
of  transparent  frothy  fluid. 

**  In  another  respect  these  two  diseases  are  essentially  diflerent.  That  pecu- 
liar mental  condition  incident  to  pulmonary  disease — by  which  the  spirits  of 
the  patient  are  buoyed  up,  and  hope  often  continues  bright  to  the  last — is 
well  known.  The  reverse  of  this  obtains  in  follicular  laryngeal  disease.  In 
this  latter  afiection,  mental  depression  is  to  some  extent  so  universally  present, 
particularly  where  the  affection  has  been  protracted,  that  I  have  been  led 
almost  to  consider  it  a  characteristic  of  the  disease. 

^  If  the  disease  is  not  arrested  until  ulceration  of  the  follicles  of  the  laiynx 
and  trachea  occurs,  a  manifest  influence  is  exerted  by  this  lesion  on  the  nature 
of  the  cough ;  it  becomes  greatly  aggravated  and  is  more  or  less  paroxysmal. 
It  has,  if  Sie  structural  change  is  extensive,  a  peculiar  cracked  or  whistling 
character,  and  is  attended,  moreover,  bv  considerable  soreness  in  the  region 
of  the  OS  hyoides.  The  effects  produced  upon  the  intonation  of  the  voice  are 
likewise  very  apparent,  but  they  difier  materially  according  to  the  seat  and 
extent  of  the  disease.  If  the  ulcerations  are  confined  to  the  follicles  about  the 
tonsils,  the  veil  of  the  palate  and  the  pharyngeal  membrane,  the  timbre  of  the 
voice  is  not  ordinarily  much  changed;  incomplete  disphony  sometimes  exists ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  sounds  are  merely  obscured  or  imperfectly  articulated. 
But  let  the  ulcerations  extend  below  the  epiglottis,  and  the  noarseness  is  greatly 
increased,  the  voice  loses  its  power,  and  should  the  mucous  glands  within  the 
ventricles  and  around  the  vocal  chords  become  involved  in  the  morbid  altera- 
tion, it  is  reduced  to  a  state  of  complete  aphonia,  and  a  harsh  whisper — which 
is  merely  an  articulation  of  the  ordinary  respiratiop— alone  remains." 

Treatment  of  Follicular  Disease. — Dr.  Green  uses  both  general  and 
heal  remedies  in  this  disease,  but  as  he  says  it  may  nearly  always  bo 
cured  in  the  early  stages  by  the  locaU  and  the  strong  solution  of  the 
chrystals  of  nitrate  of  sUver  is  his  grand  remedy,  we  give  his  directions 
for  using  it. 

"  Method  of  applying  ike  solution. — In  the  treatment  of  laryngeal  disease,  by 
the  direct  application  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  diseased  surface,  I  have 
employed  ordinarily  a  solution  of  this  substance  of  the  strength  of  from  two  to 
four  scruples  of  the  nitrate  to.  an  ounce  of  distilled  water.  When,  however, 
there  are  found  extensive  ulcerations  of  the  epiglottis,  or  about  the  opening  of 
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the  larynx — aleeratioDs  which  it  is  desirable  to  arrest  at  once,  I  have  not  hesi* 
tated  to« apply  directly  to  the  diseased  parts  a  solution  of  double  the  streuffth 
of  the  last  named.  &ut  ooe  or  two  aoplications  only  of  a  medicine  of  £iB 
power  should  be  made  at  one  time ;  orchnarily,  however  extensive  the  lesions 
may  be,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to^  employ  a  solution  of  greater  strength  tiian 
one  composed  of  four  scruples  of  the  salt  to  an  ounce  of  water.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  found  chat  one  of  less  strength  than  of  from  forty  to  fifty  graioa 
of  the  nitrate  to  an  ounce  of  fluid  will  have  but  little  effect  upon  a  diseased 
mncous  surface,  where  ulcerations  exist. 

**  In  cases  in  which  it  becomes  necessary  to  cauterize  the  interior  of  the 
laryngeal  cavity,  the  aperture  of  the  glottis  should  not  be  passed  at  once ;  the 
part  should  be  educaied  by  applying  the  solution  daily  for  several  days  to  the 
fanciai  and  pharyngeal  region,  to  me  epiglottis  and  about  the  opening  of  the 
glottis. 

**  Proceeding  In  this  manner,  that  exquisite  sensibility  which  belongs  to  the 
lips  of  the  glottis  is  in  a  good  degree  overcome,  and  the  instrument  may  then 
be  passed  into  the  larynx  without  producing  half  the  amount  of  that  irritation 
which  its  introduction  below  the  epiglottis  would  have  awakened  at  first 

*'Tbe  instrument  which  I  have  always  employed  for  makins  direct  medicinal 
applications  into  the  cavity  of  the  larynx  is  one  composed  of  whalebone  about 
ten  inches  in  length,  (with,  or  without  the  handle,  as  represented  in  the  plate) 
curved  at  one  end,  to  which  is  securely  attached  a  small  round  piece  of  fine 
sponge. 

**  The  extent  to  which  the  rod  is  to  be  bent  must  be  varied  according  to  cir* 
cnmstances,  for  the  opening  of  the  glottis  is  situated  much  deeper  in  some 
throats,  than  in  others ;  but  the  curve  which  I  have  found  suited  to  the  greatest 
Damber  of  cases  is  one  which  will  form  the  arc  of  one  quarter  of  a  circle, 
whose  diameter  is  four  inches.    (See  plate  VII.  fig.  I.) 

'^  The  instrument  being  prepared,  and  the  patient's  mouth  opened  wide  and 
his  tongue  depressed,  the  spon^  is  dipped  into  the  solution  to  be  applied,  and 
being  carried  over  the  top  of  the  epiglottis  and  on  the  laryngeal  face  of  this 
cartilage,  is  suddenly  pressed  downwards  and  forwards  through  the  aperture  of 
^e  glottis  into  the  laryngeal  cavity. 

''This  operation  is  followed  by  a  momentary  spasm  of  the  glottis,  by  which 
the  fluid  is  discharged  from  the  sponge,  and  is  brought  into  immediate  contact 
with  the  diseased  surface. 

^  £very  physician  who  has  been  present  when  this  operation  has  been  per- 
formed, (and  a  lar^  number  have  witnessed  it  from  time  to  time,)  has  mani- 
fested mnch  surprise  on  observing  how  little  irritation  has  been  produced  by 
the  introduction  of  the  sponge. 

"  If  the  patient,  on  opening  his  mouth,  take  a  full  inspiration,  and  then  be 
directed  to  breathe  gently  out  at  the  moment  in  which  the  sponge  is  introduced 
the  irritation  caused  by  the  application  will  be  much  less  3ian  when  this 
caution  is  not  observed  The  fact,  indeed,  has  been  fully  established  by 
repeated  experiments,  that  the  introduction  into  the  larynx  of  a  sponge  satura- 
ted with  a  solution  of  the  crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver,  of  the  strength  of  forty, 
fifty  or  even  sixty  grains  of  the  salt  to  the  ounce  of  water,  does  not  produce, 
ordinarily,  as  much  disturbance  as  is  caused  ly  the  accidental  imbibition  into 
this  cavity,  of  a  few  drops  of  tea,  or  even  of  pure  water ! 

'^  In  the  topical  treatment  of  the  follicular  disease  it  will  be  found  that  all 
laryoges  cannot  be  entered  with  the  same  facility.  Indeed,  in  spme  instances 
wlutre  cMfema  of  the  epiglottis  and  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  has  existed,  I 
have  found  it  very  difiicult,  in  making  the  first  attempt,  to  pass  the  sponge  of 
the  probang  through  the  aperture  of  the  glottis." 

Under  the  head  of  general  remedies^  he  gives  directions  for  using  the 
fellowing,  accompanied  by  illustrative  cases,  viz :  nUrale  of  eileer ; 
iedme;  mereury;  pnueie  add;  muriate  of  ommmAa^  and  change  <if 
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climate.     For  his  remarks  on  these  we  must  refer  tie  reader  to  the 
work,  as  our  limits  are  exhausted.  * 

We  must  here  close ;  but  we  cannot  do  so  without  expressing  our 
decided  approbation  of  both  the  principles  and  practice  laid  down  by  Dr. 
Green,  and  urging  our  Southern  readers  to  supply  themselves  with  his 
valuable  work.     It  may  be  had  of  S.  Woodall,  49  Camp  street. 

E.  D.  F. 


11. — Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics;  including  the  Preparations  of 
the  Pharmacop<Bias.  iSfC,  with  many  new  Medicines.  By  J.  Fobbes 
RoYLE,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics,  King's  College,  London.  Edited  by  Joseph  Cahson, 
M.  D.,  &LC.     Philadelphia.     Lea  dz;  Blanchard.     1847.     8vo.,  689. 

The  author  of  this  book  has  already  won  a  high  reputation  as  a  scien- 
tific man,  by  his  "  Illustrations  of  Himalayan  Botany  ;"  and  by  researches 
into  the  medical  history  of  Hindoston,  the  results  of  which  have  not, yet 
been  published  in  full,  but  we  must  all  hope  that  this  work,  entitled  an 
^^  Essay  on  the  antiquity  of  Hindoo  Medicine,"  will  not  remain  long,  as 
It  yet  does,  in  the  manuscript  form.  Many  of  the  interesting  things 
brought  to  light  by  these  researches  are  now  published  in  the  present 
volume,  and  give  new  interest  to  many  of  the  articles  of  the  Materia 
Medica.  Indeed,  as  far  as  the  ancient  history  of  many  of  these  articles, 
of  Asiatic  origin  is  concerned,  the  >f  ateria  Medica  of  Professor  Royle  is 
Inore  full  of  interest  than  any  work  that  has  come  to  our  notice.  He 
seems  to  have  pursued  every  mode  of  research  that  could  possibly  throw 
any  light  upon  his  subject,  and  his  accurate  personal  observation  is  in- 
valuable in  elucidating  this  previously  obscure  subject. 

This  work  was  prepared  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Churchill,  an  eminent 
publisher,  who  brings  it  out  as  one  of  his  excellent  series  of  medical 
manuals.  The  arrangement  of  the  work  is  good  ;  the  medicinal  sub- 
stances  are  arranged  according  to  the  natural  system,  and  each  sub- 
stance considered  in  reference  to  its  history,  its  physical  and  chemical 
properties,  preparation,  tests,  action,  uses  and  doses.  All  of  these  are 
briefly  sketched  in  a  concise  and  lucid  manner,  and  in  a  way  to  show 
that  a  master  hand  was  employed  in  the  task. 

This  work,  though  apparently  designed  as  a  text  book  for  students,  is 
much  better  adopted  to  the  use  of  those  already  familiar  with  the  subject, 
as  in  the  condensation  of  his  matter,  the  author  has  been  obliged  to 
omit  much  that  is  highly  important  to  the  student.  The  physiological 
relations  and  effects  of  medicines  are  matters  of  the  first  consequence  to 
the  student  in  the  acquisition  of  correct  notions  respecting  their  thera- 
peutical properties  and  applications.  In  this  respect  this  work  is  deci- 
dedly defective,  so  much  so  in  fact,  as  to  exclude  it  from  competition,  as 
a  text  book,  with  that  of  Pereira,  or  Wood  and  Bache's  Dispensatory. — 
But  to  those  who  desire  the  latest  information  respecting  the  history  and 
general  relations  of  medicines,  especially  those  of  Asiatic  origin,  this  work 
will  prove  highly  satisfactory. 
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As  examples  of  the  authors  description,  <Scc.,  we  may  quote  the  fol- 
lowing : 

••  AssAFCETiDA,  L.  E.  D.  (U.  S.)  Gommi  Resina,  L.  D.  Gummy-resinous  Exada- 
tioQ  (£.)  of  Narth£X  (Ferula,  Linn.)  Assafcetida,  Falconer,    Aei^afoetida. 

"  Assafa?tida,  a  product  of  Persia  and  Aflghanistan,  is  mentioned  in  the  an- 
cient Sanscrit  Amera  Cosha.  The  ancients  highly  esteemed  a  *gum-resin  which 
the  Romans  called  laser,  and  the  Greeks  0*0^  xuprivaixotf,  or  the  Cyrenaic  juice, 
from  being  produced  in  that  region.  The  ffi>up»ov  yielding  it  was  an  umbel- 
lifer,  and  IS  represented  on  the  coins  of  Cyrene.  It  has  been  discovered  of  late 
years,  and  named  Tkapsia  Silphium,  This  laser  had  become  scarce  even  in  the 
lime  of  Pliny,  who  as  well  as  Diopcorides  describes  another  kind  as  obtained 
from  Persia,  Indja,  and  Armenia,  which  was  probably  the  same  that  was  known 
to  the  Hindoos.  Avicenna  describes  huUeel  as  of  two  kinds :  one,  of  good 
•d»ur,  from  Chiruana  (Cyrene?)  and  the  other  fcctid,  the  present  assa-fcetida. — 
The  term  assa  is  no  doubt  of  oriental  origin,  since  it  is  applied  to  other  gum- 
resins.  Thus  Benzoin  is  called  hussee-Iooban ;  it  used  to  be  called  assa  dulcis 
in  old  works.  Dr.  Lindley  has  received  the  seeds  of  a  ferula  called  hooshee. — 
ArtfcdaiL,  the  Wu\is  or  seeds  ((puXXov  of  the  greeks,)  isusually  translated  laser- 
fiiium.  The  plant  is  called  angoozeh  by  the  Arabs.  The  root  of  silphion  is 
described  by  Arrion  as  affording  food  to  herds  of  cattle  on  Paropamisus. 

^"  AssafcBtida  is  produced  in  the  dry  Southern  provinces  of  Persia,  as  in  the 
mountains  of  Fare  and  of  Beloochistan,  but  chiefly  in  Khorassan  and  AfFghan- 
istan  ;  likewise  to  the  north  of  the  Hindoo  Khoosh  range  of  mountains,  where 
it  was  found  by  Bumes^nd  also  by  Wood's  expedition  to  the  Oxus.  (c.)  Dr. 
Falconer  found  it  in  Astore,  introduced  the  plant  into  the  ^aharunpore  Botanic 
Crarden,  as  mentioned  in  the  author's  "  Product.  Resources  of  India,  p.  223,  and 
has  obtained  from  it  a  small  quantity  of  assafcDtida.  He  also  sent  home  numer- 
oaB  seeds,  which  were  distributed  from  the  India  House  te  several  gardens ; 
bat  the  author  has  not  heard  whetheV  any  plants  have  been  produced  from  them. 
Bat  he  has  no  doubt  that  some  of  those  which  the  author  is  informed  by  his 
friend  Dr.  Cliristison  are  still  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  were  produced 
from  these  seeds,  and  not  from  those  sent  by  Sir  John  MWcill.  The  assa- 
fcetida is  conveyed  on  camels  into  India  across  both  the  Punjab  and  Bhawul- 
pore,  and  is  sold  in  large  quantities  at  the  Hurdwar  Fair.  It  is  also  conveyed 
down  the  Indus  and  by  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Bombay. 

"  Two  or  three  kinds  of  fruit  called  seeds  are  met  with,  which  are  said  to  be 
those  of  the  assafcetida  plant ;  but  there  is  no  proof  that  more  than  one  plant 
yields  assafcetida.  Dr.  Falconer,  an  excellent  botanist,  afler  examining  the 
original  specimens,  considers  the  plant  he  saw  in  Astore  to  be  the  same  as  that 
figured  by  Kaempfer ;  and  Dr.  G.  Grant,  who  saw  the  plant  at  Syghan,  says,  as 
stated  by  Dr.  Christtson,  that  its  roots,  leaves,  and  flowering  stem  correspond 
on  the  whole  with  Kasmpfer's  description,  except  that  the  root  is  deeply  divided, 
like  the  outspread  hand.  The  E.  P.  Bssignfenda  persica  as  probably  yielding 
acme  assafcetida.  There  is  no  doubt  that  its  seed  has  been  sent  from  the  North- 
west of  Persia  as  those  of  the  assafcetida  plant :  but  there  is  no  proof,  nor  in- 
deed is  it  probable,  that  it  yields  any  of  the  assafcetida  of  commerce.  The  gum- 
Teeins  of  these  umbelliferae  are  too  similar  to  each  other,  for  any  but  experienced 
pharmacologists  to  determine  between  inferior  assafcetida  and  varieties  of 
sagapenum  or  other  gum-resins. 

"As  Dr.  Falconer,  the  author's  friend  and  successor  as  superintendent  of 
tiie  East  India  Company's  Botanic  Garden  at  Saharunpore,  has  had  excellent 
opportui/lties  for  examining  the  assafcetida  plant,  both  in  its  native  sites  and  as 
cultivated  by  himself,  he  has  favoured  the  author  with  the  following  full  account 
of  this  important  plant,  which  he  conceives  belongs  to  a  genus  allied  to,  but 
distinct  from  ferula-" 
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*^  Narthex,  both  in  the  characters  of  the  flowers  and  fruit,  and  in  its  '*  pmonj^ 
leaved"  habit,  differs  widely  from  any  known  species  of  ferula,  and  appears  to 
constitute  a  distinct  and  well-marked  genus. 

^  In  the  Dardohor  Dan^ree  language  (the  Dardohs  being  the  Daradi  of  Arrian) 
the  plant  is  called  "  sip"  or  "  sup."  The  young  shoots  of  the  stem  in  spring 
are  prized  as  an  excellent  and  delicate  vegetable. 

"  The  species  would  appear  to  occur  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Kliorassan  and  Laar  in  Persia,  and  tlience  to  extend  on  the  one  hand 
into  the  plains  of  Toorkestan  on  the  Oxus  north  of  the  Hindoo  Khoosh  moun- 
tains, where  it  seems  to  have  been  met  with  by  Sir  Alex.  Burnes,'*'  and  on  the 
other  to  stretch  acroiis  from  Beloochistan,  through  Candahar  and  other  provin- 
ces of  Affghanistan  to  the  Eastern  side  of  the  vaUey^of  the  Indus,  where  U  stops 
in  Abtore,  and  does  not  occur  in  great  abundance.  The  whole  of  this  region, 
which  constitutes  the  head-quarters  of  the  gum-bearing  umbeHifere,  possesses 
the  common  character  cf  an  excessively  dry  climate,  indicated  in  Berghaus'a 
hygrometric  map  in  Johnson^s  Physical  Atlas  by  a  belt  of  white. 

"  Besides  the  gum-risen,  the  fruit  of  narthex  assafalida  is  imported  into  India 
from  Persia  and  Affghanistan,  under  the  name  of  "  anjoodan,"  being  extensively 
employed  by  the  native  physicians  in  India :  ''  anjoodan"  being  the  epithet  ap- 
plied to  the  seed  of  the  "  heengseh,"  or  "  hulteet,"  by  Avicenna,  also  quoted  by 
kaempfer,  and  used  by  the  Indo- Persian  and  Arabic  writers  e;enerally  in  describ- 
ing the  assafcetida  plant  Another  umbelliferous  fruit  is  also  imported  with  it, 
and  sold  under  the  name  of  "  dooqoo"  (a  word  evidently  connected  with  the 
6auxo^  of  the  Greeks,)  being  recommended  as  an  excellent  substitute  for  ^  An- 
joodan," which  it  closely  resembles  in  its  e^eneral  appearance.  This  I  found 
to  be  the  fruit  of  a  species  of  true  ferula ;  it  is  one  of  the  two  assafoetida-like 
fruits  mentioned  by  Dr.  Royle  as  occurring  in  the  bazaars  of  nothem  India.-^ 
The  species  of  ferula  yielding  this  fruit  may  furnish  some  one  of  the  obscurely- 
known  gum-resins  resembling  assafcetida  produced  in  Persia. 

**  I  have  examined  anotherlcind  of  umbelliferous  fruit  in  the  collection  of  Dr» 
Royle,  labelled  as  **  the*  seed  of  the  wild  Assafcetida  plant  collected  and  brought 
to  England  by  Sir  J.  Macneill  from  Persia,"  which  differs  widely  from  tlie 
fruit  both  of  narthex  and  of  ferula,  and  belongs  to  another  tribe  of  the  order." 
H.F. 

^  Assafcetida  is  obtained  by  making  incisions  into  or  taking  successive  slices 
off  the  top  of  the  root,  and  then  collecting  the  produce,  which  is  then  united  in 
masses,  and  in  this  state  is  usually  met  with  in  commerce.  It  is  at  first  rather 
soft,  but  becomes  hard,  of  a  yellowish  or  reddish-brown  colour.  When  broken, 
an  irregular,  whitish,  somewhat  shining  surface  is  displayed,  which  soon  be- 
comes red.  .  The  mass  is  composed  of  various-shaped  pieces,  some,  like  teara 
pressed  together,  and  in  some  parts  agglutinated  together  by  darker-coloured 
gum-resin.  Some  parts  are  cellular.  By  thus  becoming  red  on  exposure  to 
tne  air,  and  its  intolerable  alliaceous  odour,  assafcetida  may  be  readiiv  distin- 
guished. The  taste  is  garlicky,  bitter,  and  acrid.  It  is  best  preserved  covered 
ly  bladder.  It  Is  powdered  with  difficulty,  even  when  become  hard;  softens 
by  heat,  and  bums  with  a  clear  flame.     Assafcetida  is  composed  of  Resin  65 

Sirts,  volatile  oil  3.6,  gum  19.44,  bassorin  11.66,  salts  0.30,  (PeUetier,)-^ 
rendes  obtained  less  resin,  volatile  oil  4.6,  and  10.5  of  various  salts  and  impu- 
rities. The  oil  is  at  first  colourless,  but  becomes  yellowish-brown,  has  an 
exceedingly  offensive  odour,  a  bitter  and  acrid  taste,  and  contains  some  sulphur. 
Water  will  dissolve  the  gum,  and  form  an  emulsion  with  the  other  ingredients. 
Alcohol  or  rectified  spirit  is  a  good  solvent,  but  an  emulsion  is  formed  when 
the  solution  is  added  to  water.  Ether  dissolves  the  oil  and  all  the  resin,  except 
about  2  per  cent,  of  a  peculiar  kind.  Ammonia  also  takes  up  the  active  ingre- 
dients. 

*  Barnes  mentions  the  plant  as  an  annual,  pro^bly  in  consequence  of  the'  annual 
dseay  of  the  stems.    He  states  that  sheep  browse^n  the  young  shoots. 
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Aclioru  Uses.  Stimalant,  antispasmodic ;  thought  to  be  emmenagogue  and 
anthelmintic.  Mach  used  as  a  condiment  in  the  £kst.  Useful  in  spasmodic 
and  convulsive  diseases,  as  hysteria  and  chorea,  also  in  hooping-cough,  flatu- 
lent colic,  and  in  chronic-cough." 

Carhabis  SATIVA  and  its  variety  C.  indica.  The  l^eaves  and  Resin  of  Hemp.' 
The  hemp  appears  to  be  a  plant  of  the  Persian  region,  where  it  is  subjected 
to  great  cold  iu  winter,  and  to  considerable  heat  in  summer.  It  has  thus  been 
able  to  travel  on  one  hand  into  Europe,  and  on  the  other  into  India  ;  so  that 
the  varieties  produced  by  climate  have  by  some  been  thought  to  be  distinct 
species,  the  European  being  called  C  saliva,  and  the  Indian  C.  indica.  The 
name  xavva/Si^,  by  which  it  was  known  to  the  Greeks,  seems  to  be'deriv^d 
from  the  Arabic  kinnub,  the  canape  of  the  middle  ages,  Dutch  kinnup  and  hin' 
mqf,  German  hanf,  whence  the  Enalieh  hemp.  Herodotus  mentions  it  as  Scy- 
thnn.  Bieberstein  met  with  it  in  Tauria  and  the  Caucasian  region.  It  is  well 
known  in  Bokhara,  Persia,  and  abundant  iu  the  Himalayas.  It  seems  to  have 
been  employed  as  an  intoxicating  substance  in  Asia  and;  Egyyt  from  very  early 
times,  and  even  in  medicine  in  Europe  in  former  times,  as  we  find  it  noticed  in 
Dale  {PharmacohgiAt  i.  133)  and  Murray  {Apparat,  Medicamnium,  iv.  p.  608 
— 620,)  where  it  is  arranged,  as  in  this  work,  next  to  the  Ilumulus.  It  has  of 
late  years  been  brought  into  European  notice  by  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy. 

^  The  Indian  plant  has  by  some  been  thought  to  be  a  species  distinct  from 
the^  European  one ;  but,  like  Dr.  Roxburgh  and  others,  the  author  was  unable 
when  in  India  to  ob^rve  any  difierence  between  the  plant  of  the  plains  and 
that  of  the  hills  of  India,  nor  between  these  and  the  European  plant.  The 
Indian  secretes  a  much  larger  proportion  of  resin  than  is  observable  in  the 
European  plant,  but  a  difference  is  observed  in  this  point  in  India  between  plants 
grown  in  the  plains,  and  those  of  the  mountains,  and  also  when  grown  thickly 
toffether.  The  natives  plant  them  wide  apart,  to  enable  them  to  secrete  their 
foU  powers.  In  Europe,  the  thick  sowing,  and  moister,  often  dull,  x^limate  will 
prevent  the  due  secretion  of  the  peculiar  principles  of  a  plant  of  the  Persian 
region.  Bot  the  plants  grown  in  the  past  season,  from  the  great  heat  and  light, 
ought  to  be  more  resinous  than  usual.  It  is  not  without  interest  to  observe 
that  both  Uie  hop  and  hemp,  beloncring  to  the  group  CannabinecBf  owe  theur 
properties  to  glaiidular  resinous  secretions.  The  author,  in  calling  attention 
to  the  asea  of  this  plant,  in  his  IllusL  of  Himalayan  Botany,  statea  that  **  the 
leaves  are  sometimes  smoked  in  India,  and  occasionally  added  to  tobacco,  but 
are  chiefly  employed  for  making  bhang  and  sitbzee,  of  which  the  intoxicating 
powers  are  so  well  known.  But  a  peculiar  substance  is  yielded  by  the  plants 
on  the  hills,  in  the  form  of  a  glandular  secretion,  which  is  collected  by  the 
natives  pressing  the  upper  part  of  the  young  plant  between  the  palms  of  their 
hands,  and  then  scraping  off  the  secretion  which  adheres.  This  is  well  known 
in  India  by  the  name  of  cherrus,  and  is  considered  more  intoxicating  than  any 
other  preparation  of  the  plant ;  which  is  so  highly  esteemed  by  many  Asiatics, 
and  serves  them  both  for  wine  and  opium  :  it  lias  in  consequence  a  variety  of 
names  applied  to  itHn  Arabic,  some  of  which  were  translated  to  me  as  "  grass 
offaqoeers,"  "leaf  of  delusion,"  "  increaser  of  pleasure,"  "  exciter  of  desire," 
"Q^nenter  of  friendship,"  &c.  Linnaeus  was  well  acquainted  with  its  <' vis 
narootica,  phantastica,  dementens  "  (anodyna  et  repellens.)  It  is  as  likely  as 
any  other  to  have  been  the  Nepenthes  of  Homer,  (l.  c.  p.  334.)* 
"  Dr.  O'Shauffhnessy  has  described  in  detail  the  different  preparations,  as — 
1.  Churrus,  tne  concreted  resinous  exudation  from  the  leaves,  slender  stems, 
and  flowers.    This  is  collected  in  various  wlys ;  that  of  the  Himalayas  much 

*  Dr.  O'S.  states  that  "  no  information  as  to  the  medicinal  effects  of  hemp  exists 
in  the  standard  writen  on  Materia  Medica  to  which  we  have  acoesB."  It  is  only  in 
tlw  later  wiiteis  that  it  is  omitted.  Linnnus  was  acquainted  with  them,  as  the  author 
qnoCed  in  the  above  briefly,  as  being  a  botanical  work.. 
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esteemed,  that  of  Herat  and  of  Yarkund  still  more  so.    For  a  specimen  of  the 
last  the  author  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Falconer. 

2.  Ganjdh,  Dr.  0'8.  describes  it  to  be  the  dried  hemp  plant  which  has 
flowered,  and  from  which  the  resin  has  not  been  removed.  The  bundles  are 
about  two  feet  long,  and  contain  twenty-four  plants.  In  N.  W.  India  the 
name  Garyah  is  applied  to  the  whole  growing  plant 

3.  Bang,  Subjee,  or  Sidhee^  is  formed  of  the  larger  leaves  and  capsules  with- 
out the  stalks. 

"  The  leaves  of  common  hemp  have  been  analyzed,  but  the  analysis  requires 
to  be  repeated  and  carefully  compared  with  that  of  the  Indian  plant.  The  proper- 
ties seem  to  depend  on  a  volatile  oil,  which  is  as  yet  but  little  known,  and  upon 
the  resin.  This  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  as  well  as  in  tlie  fixed  and 
volatile  oils,  partially  soluble  in  alkaline,  insoluble  in  acid  solutions ;  when 
♦pure,  of  a  blackish-gray  colour.  (The  Yarkund  specimen  is  of  a  dark  black- 
ish-green, another  kind  is  of  a  dirty  olive.)  its  odour  is  fragrant  and  narcotic ; 
taste  slightly  warm,  bitterish,  and  acrid.  The  Ganjahy  which  is  sold  for  smok- 
ing chiefly,  yields  to  alcohol  20  per  cent,  of  resinous  extract,  composed  of  c^tir- 
rus  and  chlorophylle.  Dr.  Farre  found  that  already  a  substitute  (Apocynum 
cannabinum,  called  Indian  Hemp  in  America)  is  sold  for  this,  though  having 
no  resemblance  to  it,  and  possessing  only  emetic  and  cathartic  properties. 

"  Action.  Uses,  All  these  preparations  are  capable  of  producing  intoxication, 
whether  the  churrus  be  taken  m  the  form  of  a  pill,  or  with  conserve,  or  the 
dried  leaf  be  rubbed  up  in  milk  and  water  with  a  little  sugar  and  spice,  or 
smoked.  As  a  medicine,  it  was  tried  by  Dr.  O'S.  in  rheumatism,  hydrophobia, 
cholera,  and  tetanus.  In  the  last  such  marked  l)enefit  and  cures  were  produced, 
that  the  hemp  was  pronounced  an  anticonvulsive  remedy  of  the  greatest  value. 
Its  general  efiects  are,  alleviation  of  pain  (generally.)  remarkable  increase  of 
appetite,  unequivocal  aphrodisia,  ana  great  mental  cheerfullncss.  Its  more 
violent  effects  were,  delirium  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  a  cataleptic  state.  Dr. 
Pereira  was  among  the  first  to  submit  it  to  experiment,  but  failed  in  obtaining 
any  results,  probably  from  changes  having  taken  place  in  the  drug.  Dr.  Laurie 
pronounced  it  uncertain,  and  not  to  be  trusted  to  as  a  narcotic.  Mr.  Ley, 
however,  found  it  useful  in  relaxing  spasm,  producing  sleep,  and  during  its  ac- 
tion abatement  of  pain.  Mn  Donovan  found  its  power  great  in  temporarily 
destroying  sensation,  and  subduing  the  most  Intense  neuralgic  pain.  Profes- 
sor Miller  of  Edinburg  considers  its  virtue  to  consist  in  a  power  of  controlling 
inordinate  muscular  spasm.  Dr.  Clendinning  says  that  in  his  hands  its  exhi- 
bition has  been  followed  by  manifest  eflfects  as  a  soporific  or  hypnotic  in  con- 
ciliating sleep,  as  an  anodyne  in  lulling  irritation,  as  an  antispasmodic  in  check- 
ing cough  and  cramp,  and  as  a  nervous  stimulant  in  removing  languor  and 
anxietv.  The  hemp  may  be  used  in  the  following  preparations  and  doses,  but 
Dr.  OS.,  when  in  England,  found  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  as  much  as  10 
or  12  grs.  and  even  more ;  though  in  India  he  considered  gr.  i  a,  sufficient,  and 
1^  gr.  of  the  extract  a  large  dose. 

"  ExTRACTUM  Cannabis.    Resinous  Extract  of  Indian  Hemp. 
Prep.    Boil  the  rich  adhesive  lops  of  the  dried  Gavjah  in  Rectified  Spirit  until 
all  the  Resin  is  dissolved  out     Distil  olf  the  Spirit  with  a  gentle  heat. 

"  D.  This  extract  is  eflfectual  in  gr.  ss.  and  gr.  j.  doses ;  but  10  and  20  grs. 
have  been  given  in  Hydrophobia  and  Tetanus. 

"  TiNCTURA  Cannabis.    Resinous  Tincture  of  Indian  Hemp. 
Prep.     Dissolve  Extract  Cannabis  gr.  iij.  in  Proof  Spirit  f  3  j.     A  weaker  Tinc- 
ture may  also  bo  made  with  the  dried  herb  or  Ganjah. 

'*  2>.  mx. — ^f  3  j.  with  the  dried  herb  or  Ganjah.  A  drachm  or  so  may  be 
ffiven  in  tetanus  every  half-hoar,  until  the  paroxysms  cease,  or  catalepsy  is  in- 
duced. 
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^  Mr.  Donovan  states  the  only  preparation  to  be  relied  on  is  the  tincture  of 
the  resin  prepared  from  properly  collected  hemp.  He  advises  of  the  resinous 
tincture  mxv.  to  be  added  to  rectified  spirit  mxlv.  and  taken  as  a  draught ;  or, 
if  added  to  water,  it  should  instantly  be  swallowed,  or  the  resin  would  precipi- 
tate and  adhere  to  the  vessel." 

W.  M.  C. 


III. — A  jyeatise  on  ilie  Diseases  of  the  Eye.  By  W.  Lawrence,  F.  R. 
S«,  Surgeon  Extraordinary  to  the  Queen,  Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital,  and  Lecturer  on  Surgery  at  that  Hospital,  etc.  etc 
A  new  edition,  edited  with  numerous  additions,  and  one  hundred  and 
seventy-six  illustrations.  By  Isaac  Hays,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  to  Will's 
Hospital,  &c.  <Scc.    Philadelphia.   Lea  &  Blanchard.  1847.    pp.  858. 

This  work  originally  embodied  the  lectures  on  the  anatomy,  physiol- 
ogy and  diseases  of  the  eye,  delivered  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  at  the  London 
Opthalmic  Infirmary.  In  the  various  editions  through  which  this  book 
has  passed,  many  and  important  additions  have  been  added  to  the  text ; 
and  now  it  may  be  said  to  represent  the  present  advanced  state  of  op. 
thalmic  medicine,  both  in  a  pathological  and  a  therapeutical  point.  For 
a  long  time  "  Lawrence  on  the  Eye"  took  precedence  of  almost  all 
other  works  on  the  same  subject ;  nor  has  time  detracted  from  its  merits 
or  weakened  its  high  claims  as  a  standard  work  in  the  profession. 
Classic  in  the  arrangement  of  his  subject ;  neat,  clear  and  engaging  in 
his  style,  Mr.  Lawrence  is  one  of  the  best  authors  on  opthalmology  in 
the  English  language. 

The  first  part  of  this  work  is  devoted  to  a  review  of  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  the  eye,  and  its  appendages  ;  it  contains  every  thing  the 
student  and  pra^^tioner  can  desire,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  vajue  of  the 
book.  These  two  subjects  being  fully  developed,  Mr.  Lawrence  enters 
at  some  length  into  the  pathology  of  the  eye — inflammation  and  the  clas^ 
sification  of  opthalmic  diseases. 

His  views  on  inflammation,  are  at  once  sound  and  orthodox— being 
founded  upon  the  latest  researches  made  on  this  long  disputed,  but  now 
pretty  well  settled  question.  These  we  need  not  enumerate  in  this 
place,  as  they  are  already  faitSiliar  to  the  most  desultory  reader. 

In  his  treatment  of  all  the  inflammatory  aflections  of  the  eye,  he  is 
ao  uncomprotnising  advocate  for  free  depletion  ;  in  some  cases,  pushing 
general  defection  even  to  syncope.  He  is  opposed  to  the  French  and 
German  opthalmologists,  who  advocate  small  and  repeated  bleedings, 
arming  in  its  justification,  that  the  opthalmia  is  more  speedily  and 
safely  cured  by  this  means,  than  by  one  or  two  decisive  bleedings. 
As  a  general  rule,  not  without,  however,  numerous  exceptions,  we  are 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  views,  being  governed  much  by  the  inten- 
sity of  the  local  afiection,  and  the  state  of  the  vascular  system. 

The  plates  and  illustrations  in  the  first  part  of  the  book,  are  superior 
to  any  thing  of  the  kind  we-have  seen  ;  and  they  will  enable  the  reader 
to  understand  the  subject  at  a  glance. 
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It  Lb  superfluous  to  attempt  to  review  in  detail,  a  book  so  well  and  so 
long  known  by  the  profession.  His  views  and  mode  of  treatment,  have 
long  influenced  the  profession  in  this'  country,  in  the  management  of 
the  diseases  of  the  eye. 

The  editor,  Dr.  Hayes,  has,  unlike  most  editors  of  foreign  books, 
added  much  valuable  matter  to  the  original  text ;  besides  introducing 
and  discussing  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  some  points  overlooked 
or  neglected  by  the  author. 

Dr.  Hays  has  enjoyed  fine  opportunities  for  the  study  of  the  eye  dis- 
eases and  from  the  materials  which  he  has  scattered  through  the  pages 
of  this  work,  we  are  inclined  to  think  him  a  close  observer  and  a  sound 
practitioner.  Both  the  author  and  the  editor  are  opposed  to  the  applica- 
tion of  cataplasms  and  poultices,  so  common  with  the  Germans,  to  (p. 
flamed  eyes ;  this  practice  we  believe  is  almost  universally  condemned^ 
by  the  profession  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  unlike  a  new  oculist,  but  like  a  sound  physician  looks 
to  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  as  influencing  the  course  of  the  eye 
disease,  and  as  of  the  first  importance  in  the  treatment  of  this  class  of 
diseases.  Many  of  the  aflections  of  the  eye  partake  of  the  constitutional 
taint  or  disease,  with  which  the  subject  may  be  afiiicted  at  the  time  of 
the  opthalmic  attack.  Thus  we  have  rheumatic,  syphilitic  and  scrofu- 
lous opthalmia — and  the  remedies  required  to  rid  the  constitution  of  the 
disease  will  likewise  relieve  the  local  afifection. 

Indeed  the  eye  is  an  epitome  of  the  anatomy  of  the  tissues ;  it  contains 
the  basis  of  ail  the  different  structures  of  the  body.  The  conjunctiva 
may  be  said  to  be  continuous  with  the  mucous  structures ;  the  sclero- 
tica with  the  fibrous,  and  so  on  with  the  other  structures  of  this  organ. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  all  the  various  struc- 
tures, as  well  of  the  entire  system  as  of  the  eye  itself,  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  pathology  and  treatment  of  this  clasd  of  affections. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  contents  of  this  valuable  work,  we  shall  sum 
up  the  different  chapters  under  which  Mr.  Lawrence  has  arranged  and 
classified  his  subject.  Afler  treating^r^/,  of  the  pathology  of  the  eye, 
8ec<md\  he  gives  an  account  of  the  afifections  of  the  eyelids  ;  thirds  of  inju- 
ries of  the  eye -ball ; /our/ A,  of  the  causes  of  opthalmic  inflammation  \  fifths 
of  the  treatment  of  oplhalmic  inflammation ;  sixths  of  the  division  and  clas- 
sification of  opthalmic  inflammation — simple  and  catarrhal  inflammation 
of  the  conjunctiva;  seventh^  of  purulent  opthalmia  of  new-born  infants  ; 
eighlht  of  purulent  opthalmia  in  the  adult ;  ninths  of  gonorhceal  opthal- 
mia ;  tenths  of  erysipelatous  opthalmia,  pustular  opthalmia,  strumous  or 
scrofulous  opthalmia;  eleventh^  of  variolous,  morbillous  and  scarlatinous 
opthalmia ;  twelflh^  of  various  afifections  of  the  conjunctiva  ;  thirteenlh^ 
of  the  diseases  of  the  sclerotica;  fourieenih^  of  the  diseases  of  the  cor- 
nea ;  Jifieenih,  of  the  diseases  of  the  aqueous  membrane  and  chambers ; 
sixteerUhj  of  the  diseases  of  the  iris,  under  the  head,  iritis  and  malfor* 
mations  of  the  iris  ;  eighteenth,  formation  of  artifical  pupil ;  nineteenthj 
afifections  of  the  chorbid<<coat  retina,  vitreous  humor,  lens  and  capsule ; 
twentieth,  amaurosis  and  other  defects  of  sight ;  twenty-first,  cataract ; 
twenty-second,  general  afifections  of  the  globe ;  twenly4hird,  malignant 
disease  of  the  eye ;  tweniy'fourth,  ossifications,  calculous  concretions, 
entozoa  in  the  eye ;  twenty  fifth,  aflections  of  the  orbit ;  twenly^sixth, 
lastly,  afifections  of  lachrymal  organs. 
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Such  are  the  more  j)rominent  topics  brought  to  view,  and  examined 
m  the  work  before  us.  From  the  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  few  points 
of  interest,  relative  to  opthalmology,  have  been  neglected  in  this  com- 
prehensive volume. 

There  is  one  part  of  treatment,  in  nearly  all  the  acute  affections  of 
the  eye,  advised  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  to  which  we  most  respectfully  put 
in  our  demurer  ;  we  allude  to  his  purgative  plan  of  treatment.  In  every 
variety,  almost,  of  opthalmia,  whether  strumous  or  otherwise,  he  is  all 
adTocate  for  free  and  copious  purgatives.  Perhaps  in  beef-eating  and 
beer-drinking  England,  where  the  bowels  are  likely  to  become  loaded 
and  the  blood  vessels  turgid,  purgatives  may  be  a  sine  qua  non^  but  in 
this  country,  and  especially  in  this  latitude,  harsh  and  drastic  purgatives, 
am  not  only  not  called  for,  but  they  are  positively  hurtfiil — ^first,  because 
ftey  irritate  to  a  high  degree,  the  gastro-enteric  mucous  membrane, 
and  thus  kindle  up  an  irritative  fever,  which  reacts  upon,  and  aggravates 
the  original  affection;  and  second,  they  debilitate  the  constitution, 
without  reducing  in  a  corresponding  ratio,  the  primary  local  inflamma- 
tion. Mr.  Lawrence  says,  that  in  scrofulous  opthalmia,  the  use  of 
purgatives  is  generally  necessary  ;  and  those  of  an  active  kind  are  often 
required,  even  in  young  children.  Such  a  course  of  practice,  would 
not  be  likely  to  be  followed  by  good  results  in  New  Orleans,  according 
to  our  observation.  Most  generally  the  mildest  aperients,  followed  by 
an  alterative  and  tonic  coarse  of  constitutional  treatment,  answers  the 
just  expectations  of  the  physician,  and  crowns  his  efforts  with  complete 
success. 

In  conclusion,  we  cordially  recommend  this  excellent  work,  both  to 
the  general  practitioner  and  the  oculist.  .  A.  H. 


IV. — New  Elements  of  Operative  Surgery,  By  Alf.  A.  L.  M.  Vbl. 
PEAU,  Professor  of  Surgical  Clinique  of  Medicine,  of  Paris;  Surgeon 
to  La  Charity,  etc.,  etc.,  with  a  Treatise  on  Minor  Surgery,  illustra- 
ted by  over  20iO  engravings,  incorporated  with  the  text:  with  an 
atlas  in  quarto  of  twenty-two  plates,  representing  the  principal 
operative  p^roccsses  and  surgical  instruments.  First  American,  from 
last  Paris  edition.  Translated  by  P.  S.  Townsbnd,  M.  D.  Aug- 
mented by  the  addition  of  several  hundred  pages  of  new  mattert 
comprising  all  the  late  improvements  and  discoveries  in  surgery  in 
America  and  Europe,-  up  to  the  present  time :  all  under  the  supervi. 
sion  oi,  and  with  notes  and  observations  by  Valentine  Mott,  M.  D., 
Professor,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  In  three  volumes.  Vol.  iii.  New  York. 
Samuel  J.  and  WUliam  Wood.     1847.     pp.  1162. 

The  reader  may  form  some  idea  of  the  matter  contained  in  this,  the 
third  volume  of  Velpeau's  Operative  Surgery,  afler  glancing  over  the  title 
page  of  the  book.  It  is  certainly  equal  to  what  it  claims  to  be ;  being 
undoubtedly  the  most  vohiminous  work  that  ever  appeared  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  on  surgery,  in  this  country.  Dr.  Townsend,  the  translator, 
ceitainly  bears  off  the  palmn  for  industry  and  perseverance  in  bringing 
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out  this  work  in  a  neat  English  dret^s.  Of  the  reputation  of  the  author, 
M.  Velpeaa,  as  a  surgeon,  we  need  not  speak,  as  all  who  know  anything 
of  the  history  and  improvements  of  surgery,  are  quite  familiar  with  his 
labours,  and  the  fruits  of  his  extraordinary  powers.  As  a  book  of 
reference,  it  is  a  small  library  in  itself,  and  invaluable  to  the  practi- 
tioner ;  yet  we  cannot  say  that  we  admire  the  arrangement  of  the  work 
as  a  whole ;  the  subjects  are  too  much  crowded  together ;  the  mind  is 
confused  with  the  importance  and  the  variety  of  the  matter  brought  be. 
fore  it ;  hence,  the  impressions  made,  are  seldom  permanent  or  distinct. 
Perhaps,  in  a  work  of  this  size,  any  other  arrangement  Could  not  have 
l>een  adopted,  at  all  events,  without  repetition  or  greater  labour.  Let 
us,  therefore,  receive  it  as  it  is,  without  murmur  or  complaint,  •  for  in 
truth  it  stands  unrivalled,  both  for  the  value  and  amount  of  matted  it 
contains. 

The  book  is  much  disfigured,  in  our  opinion,  by  the  constant  reference 
made  in  the  body  of  the  work,  to  the  medical  periodicals  and  works 
of  the  day.  This  all  serves  to  bi^lk  the  reader,  to  interrupt  the  sense 
of  the  paragraph  and  to  distract  the  understanding.  The  references, 
which  are  so  numerous,  should  have  been  placed  at  the  foot  of  each 
page,  in  small  type,  both  as  most  convenient,  and  less  likely  to  an- 
noy the  student.  If  these .  can  be  considered  objections  at  all,  they 
may  be  regarded  as  too  trifling  to  be  urged  against  a  work  which 
contains  such  a  large  amount  of  information.  In  the  title  page,  it  is 
stated  that  several  hundred  pages  of  entirely  new  matter  have  been 
added  to  the  original  work,  by  Drs.  Mott  and  Townsend.  We  regret  that 
••ch  an  amount  of  valuable  material  should  have  been  scattered  through 
a  work,  already  too  large  for  convenience,  destined,  we  fear,  to  attract 
little  or  no  attention,  on  account  of  such  an  amalgamation. 

Why  did  not  Drs.  Mott  and  Townsend  give  us  a  work  on  American 
surgery?  The  material  is  abundant,  the  time  opportune,  and  they  are 
every  way  qualified  to  produce  such  a  work  as  would  reflect  credit  upon 
themselves  and  their  country,  The  matter  incorporated  into  Velpeau's 
'Operative  Surgery,"  by  the  American  editors,  should  have  been  brought 
out  in  a  separate  form,  upon  its  own  merits ;  this  couise  was  due  to 
themselves,  and  to  American  surgery.  How  long  shall  American 
gfinius  and  talent  thus  continue  to  act  as  trumpeters  of  Uie  fame  of  the 
writers  of  the  old  world,  play  a  secondary,  a  subordinate  part  in  literature 
and  the  sciences?  Let  us  strive  to  garner  up  the^chievements  of  our 
own  surgeons,  the  experience  and  observations  of  our  own  physicians, 
in  works,  written  by  ourselves,  and  divorced  froQi  that  forced  alliance 
with  foreign  productions,  which  degrades  us  as  a  profession  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  medical  work!. 

The  atlas,  which  accompanies  this,  the  third  and  last  volume  of  Vel- 
peau's  Surgery,  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  work.  The  designs  are 
good,  and  well  executed.  Velpeau,  in  getting  up  this  work,  has  done 
ample  justice,  to  both  the  ancient  and  modern  writers  in  this  department 
of  our  science.  He  has  detailed  the  operative  proceedings  of  difierent 
distinguished  surgeons,  of  all  countries,  •  and  almost  every  age.  This 
win  make  the  work  highly  valuable  as  a  book  of  reference,  and  for  this 
reason,  we  recommend  it  to  the  profession  throughout  the  country. 

A.  H. 
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V. — Education :  its  Elementary  Principles^  Founded  on  the  Nature  of 
Man.  By  J.  G.  Sfurzhbim,  M.  D.,  of  the  Universities  of  Vienna 
and  Paris,  &c.,  6lc.  With  an  Appendix,  bj  S.  R.  Wklls.  Sixth 
American  Edition.     New  York.     Fowlers  &  Wells.  Wi847. 

In  these  days,  when  the  attentioQ  of  statesmen'  and  philosophers  ii 
strongly  directed  to  the  mental  and  physical  training,  and  education  of 
the  rising  generation,  in  order  to  the  permanent  improvement  and 
amelioratioa  of^the  human  race,  such  a  work  as  this  by  Dr.  Spurzheim, 
cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  deep  interest  by  every  philanthropist. 

A  few  extracts  will  show  what  the  work  is.    - 

''  As  to  the  definition  of  the  work,  I  think  it  necessary  to  state  that  I  intend 
to  introduce  in  this  volume  several  topics  which  are  not  generally  considered 
as  falling  under  education  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  merely  de- 
noting instruction  in  literature  and  accomplishments  ;  I  uee  this  term  as  em- 
bmcing  every  means  which  can  be  made  to  act  upon  the  vegetative,  a^ective, 
and  intellectual  constitution  of  man,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  this,  his  three- 
fold nature." 

In  speaking  of  the  perfectability  of  man,  he  does  not  contend  that 
they  can  lose  one  faculty  and  acquire  another ;  but  that  all  living  beings 
can  be,  by  judicious  training,  materially  improved,  the  desirable  facul- 
ties strengthened,  and  the  pernicious  ones  weakened.  Afler  enume- 
rating many  instances,  in  which  desirable  qualities  in  plants  and  ani- 
mals may  be  fostered  and  strengthened,  he  says : 

^  Plants  and  animals  succeed  only  if  treated  according  to  their  natural  quali- 
ties, and  the  education  of  man,  will  not  and  cannot  succeed,  without  adaptincr  it 
to  his  nature."  ^ 

"  Children  are  not  pieces  of  blank  paper,  on  which  you  may  write  whateve^ 
you  please.  Every  poet  is  not  a  Homer,  every  musician  a  liandel,  a  Mozart, 
or  a  Haydn ;  nor  every  painter  a  Raphael.^  A  child  that  might,  by  proper  edu- 
cation, make  a  Jjacitus,  will,  under  other  circumstances,  be  a  Dogberry.  He 
then  devotes  a  chapter  to  Anthiopulogy;  and  proves  that  organization  ana  facul- 
ties are  transmissible,  according  to  certain  laws,  from  parents  to  children.  He 
then  treats  of  vegetative  functions,  and  gives  directions  fur.  physical  training. 
Of  mental  cultivation  he  says  : — "  It  is  time  to  abandon  the  immense  error,  that 
words  and  precepts  are'sufficient  to  call  internal  feelings  and  intellectual  facul- 
ties into  active  exercise.  *  *  *  The  sight  of  a  person  wounded  or  in  danger, 
makes  a  greater  impression  on  the  mind,  thai!  reading  that  thousands  have  been 
killed  in  a  battle.  Natural  language,  in  general,  has  more  effect  on  the  feel- 
ings than  artificial  signs ;  we  are,  for  instance,  more  likely  to  smile  or  laugh  on 
looking  at  a  gay  face,  than  on  hearing  the  word  gaiety  pronounced.  *  *  *  * 
From  the  consi«ferations  unfolded  in  the  preceding  chapters,  I  drawjthe  conclu- 
sions, that  education  ought  to  be  founded  on  the  nature  of  man ;  that  the  true 
principles  of  education  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  school-learning ;  that 
great  improvements  remain  to  be  made  even  with  respect  to  instruction  in  the 
arts  and  sciences ;  and  that  the  education  of,  the  feelings,  which  I  consider  as 
the  most  important,  and  place  far  above  the  understanding,  will  require  to  be , 
.  quite  newly  modelled." 

Afler  considering  the  details  of  education,  be  sums  up  in  the  follow. 
ing  conclusions: 

"  The  great  object  of  education  is,  not  to  create,  but  to  prepare,  develop,  or 
impede  and  to  direct  the  natural  dispositions — vegetative,  affective,  and  fntel- 
lectaal.  The  nature  of  the  fundamental  powers,  and  the  conditions  on  which 
their  manifestations  depend,  must  be  known,  to  enable  ns  to  cultivate  and  direct 
them.    The  diflerence  between  the  feelings  and  intellectual  faculties,  is  par- 
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ticularly  to  be  attended  to.  Then  if  the  means  of  excitement  and  thoae  of  direc- 
tion be  employed,  as  I  have  detailed  them,  arts  and  sciences  will  improve,  moral 
evil  wiJl  diminish,  and  mankind  will  become  more  happy.  I  do  not  flatter  my- 
self, however,  that  in  the  present  state  of  mankind,  the  most  perfect  edncatioo 
caif  abolish  all  disorders.  Hence,  institutions  of  another  kind  are  necessary, 
which  I  shall  speak  of  in'  the  following  pages." 

He  then  in  an  appendix,  treats  of  legislation  in  regard  to  the  punish- 
ment of  malefactors,  and  shows  conclusively  that  the  present  manner 
of  treating  criminals,  instead  of  answering  the  end  for  which  it  is  inten- 
ded (the  prevention  of  crime,  and  the  reform  of  criminals,)  actually  de- 
bases, hardens,  and  confirms  the  criminal  in  his  vicious  propensities.— 
The  criminal  comes  from  the  house  of  correction,  instead  of  a  reformed 
and  useful  man  in  society,  an  outcast,  having  the  mark  of  Cain  on  his 
brow,  from  whom  every  man  flees  and  shuts  the  door  against  him ;  so 
that,  even  if  he  would,  he  cannot  be  an  honest  man.  **  These  things 
ought  not  so  to  be."  In  this  respect  his  veiws  are  not  new  ;  for  men 
celebrated  for  their  strong  intellect,  and  philanthropic  exertions,  have 
long  endeavored  to  reform  the  present  mode  of  treating  criminals.  We 
believe  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  there  will  be  as  great  an  im- 
provement, in  the  treatment,  and  punishment  of  criminals,  as  has  lately 
been  made  in  the  treatment  of  insanity.     Hear  Dr.  Sperzheim. 

"  The  considerations,  examined  in  the  appendix  of  this  work,  tend  to  show 
that  legislation  in  every  branch  ought  to  have  only  one  aim,  viz,  the  general 
happiness  of  mankind,  and  that  of  each  individual,  as  far  as  it  is  compatible 
with  the  former,  that  penal  legislation  in  particular,  ought  to  be  corrective; 
that  in  prisons,  the  iohabitants  of  which  are  sent  back  into  society,  all  possible 
means  of  correction  should  be  employed ;  that  capital  punishment  might  be 
abolished,  and  the  crimes  f9r  which  it  is  inflicted  prevented  by  proper  establish- 
meots.  As  punishment,  however,  is  still  the  object  of  the  penal  code,  I  have 
treated  of  the  different  degrees  of  guilt  which  may  be  implied  in  criminal  actions, 
and  of  some  illegal  actions  that  admit  of  extending  motives,  such  as  suicide  and 
infanticide.  From  this  appendix  too,  it  may  be  inferred,  how  important  and 
necessary,  for  legislators  and  judges,  is  the  study  of  man.'' 

There  is  also  an  appendix  to  the  American  edition,  by  S.  R.  Wells, 
containing  a  description  of  the  temperaments,  and  a  brief  analysis  of 
the  phrenological  faculties.  Take  the  book  all  in  all,  it  is  just  what 
we  might  expect  from  the  known  mental  abilities,  and  enlarged  veiws, 
of  its  scientific  and  benevolent  author,  and  the  wants  of  the  present  state 
of  society.  We  most  coidially  recorAmend  it  to  legislators,  philanthro- 
pists, teachers,  and  parents  who  have  children  whom  they  desire  to 
make  a  blessing  to  society,  and  an  honor  to  themselves. 


VI. — 1.  Summary  of  the  Transactions  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of 
Philadelphia,     From  December,  1846,  io  April,  1847. 

2.  Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York.  VoL 
▼ii.  Part  I. 

We  return  thanks  for  these  interesting  documents,  and  request  a 
continuation  of  the  favors.  In  a  brief  report  on  the  now  celebrat<&d 
Letheon,  made  by  Dr.  Parrish  to  the  College  of  Physicians,  we  find  the 
following  closing  remarks,  which  we  think  so  just,  and  in  which  we  so 
fully  coincide,  that  we  must  make  room  for  them. 
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*'  From  the  above  narration,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  a  powerful  agent  for 
producing  insensibility  to  pain,  is  now  fairly  brought  to  the  test  of  experiment, 
and  if  the  favorable  accounts  received,  through  the  high  authority  which  we 
have  quoted,  should  be  coniirmed  by  subsequent  experience,  and  if  no  serious 
effects  should  be  found  to  follow  its  application,  it  may  justly  be  considered  as 
an  important  medical  discovery. 

"•  It  is  not  intended  of  course  by  these  remarks  to  give  the  impression  that  by 
the  evidence  furnished  of  the  effects  of  this  article,  its  true  value  is,  as  yet, 
sufficiently  decided,  to  establish  any  conclusion  in  regard  to  it.  This  can  only 
be  tested  by  repeated  and  well  directed  experiments,  made  by  those  who  possess 
a  knowledge  of  the  human  system,  which  will  enable  tliem  to  judge  of  its 
precise  effects,  and  to  these  we  must  look  for  the  decision  of  its  merits. 

••  Before  leaving  the  subject,  we  would  venture  a  remark  or  two.  in  reference 
to  the  manner  in  which  this  new  agent  has  been  brought  before  the  public. 

^  Its  composition  is  kept  secret,  though  from  its  sensible  properties,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  it  is  an  etheriai  solution  of  some  narcotic  substance.  Dr. 
Bigelow  instituted  a  number  of  experiments  to  test  the  effects  of  the  inhalation 
of  sulphuric  ether  and  oil  of  wine,  neither  of  which  articles  possess  the  peculiar 
properties  of  this  preparation,  though  the  oil  of  wine  produced  effects  quite 
analogous  to  it;  with  this,  patients  were  tranquillized  and  lost  all  inclination  to 
speak  or  move,  but  their  consciousness  continued. 

^  That  an  agent,  which  is  said  to  possess  such  useful  qualities  should  be 
patented,  and  that  the  patent  should  bear  the  name  of  an  intelligent  physician, 
and  a  man  of  science,  must  be  a  source  of  extreme  regret  to  every  liberal 
member  of  our  profession.  We  understand  that  both  tlie  patentee  and  the 
proprietor,  hold  a  diploma  from  a  medical  college;  and  we  observe  further,  that 
the  course  of  these  gentlemen  in  making  merchandize  of  this  discovery,  if  not 
openly  justified,  is  excused  by  the  Boston  Medical  Journal.  We  trust  that  these 
(acts  are  not  to  be  taken  as  an  expression  of  the  sentinents  of  the  medical^ 
commanity  of  Boston. 

**  if  the  agent  referred  to,  really  possesses  the  power  claimed  for  it,  if  its 
character  as  a  certain  and  safe  means  of  assuaging  human  suffering  shovid 
become  established,  how  different  would  be  the  position  of  its  discoverer  from 
that  held  by  the  true  promoters  of  science.  Whatever  plea  may  be  set  up  at 
this  late  period,  for  the  restrictive  policy  of  securing  patent  rights  for  discoveries 
which  tend  to  relieve  che  sufferings  of  mankind,  or  to  extend  the  boundaries  of 
science,  the  sordid  motive  of  self-aggrandizement  and  individual  interest  in 
these,  as  in  inventions  relating  to  manufactures  and  the  mere  mechanic  arts, 
will  undoubtedly  be  attributed  to  those  who  avail  themselves  of  this  policy'.  It 
is  to  secure  individual  rights  against  the  public  appropriation  of  an  improvement 
that  the  law  grants  tlie  patent,  vesting  exclusive  ownership  in  the  inventor, 
with  the  right  to  dispose  of  his  invention  for  his  own  profit.  To  us  it  would 
appear  much  more  candid  and  manly  for  those  who  avail  themselves  of  this 
privilege  and  use  it  to  this  end,  openly  to  avow  it  and  not  attempt  to  excuse 
their  course  by  pretending  great  solicitude  for  the  public  welfare ;  the  fear,  if 
their  secret  is  made  known,  that  unworthy  and  ignorant  people  may  use  it  to 
the  detriment  of  others,  when  it  is  well  known  that  many  of  the  most  useful 
and  indispensable  substances  in  daily  use,  are,  if  properly  employed,  exceedingly 
dangerous  and  destructive. 

**  How  far  the  eminent  physicians  who  have  given  this  article  their  sanction, 
without  knowing  its  contents,  are  justified  in  this  departure  from  the  rule, 
which  has  generally  regulated  the  conduct  of  the  most  honorable  and  conscien- 
tious meml^rs  of  our  profession  in  such  cases,  it  is  not  for  us  to  determine. — 
In  the  present  instance,  they  may  have  deemed  tlie  circumstances  of  such  a 
character  as  to  warrant  them  in  aciopting  this  course ;  but  we  sincerely  hope 
that  DO  precedent  will  be  thereby  established  which  shall  tend  to  lower  the 
standard  of  physicians  on  this  point  There  is  a  principle  inv^olved  in  this 
qoestioD  of  patenta,  which  is  vital  to  the  existance  of  the  medical  profession 
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as  a  libera],  humane  and  scienti^  art.  If  that  be  given  np,  and  the  doctrine  be 
substituted,  that  the  physician  has  a  right  to  appropriate  to  his  own  pecuniary 
benefit  any  useful  medical  discovery  which  he  may  make,  tlie  barrier  that  now 
separates  us  from  the  charlatan  is  broken  down,  and  the  high  position  which 
our  profession  has  long  held  as  a  humane  and  dignified  calling  is  lost. 

"  We  hope,  therefore,  that  whatever  may  be  the  results  attained  by  this  new  • 
process,  that  medical  men  will  be  especially  careful  to  avoid  any  compromise 
of  principle  in  regard  to  the  position  in  which  it  stands  before  the  public,  and 
that  the  whole  medical  community  will,  with  one  voice,  enter  their  protest 
against  keeping  secret -any  process  or  preparation,  a  knowledge  of  which  would 
extend  our  means  for  the  relief  of  human  sufiering." 

In  the  sanae  transactions  we  find  an  exceedingly  interesting  report,  by 
Dr.  Moore,  on  the  Meteorology  and  Epidemics  of  1846.  Also  a  valua- 
ble report,  by  Dr.  Condie,  on  }he  diseases  of  children ;  amongst  whicb 
he  gives  a  full  account  of  the  cerebro-spinal  affection  described  by  Drs. 
Hicks  and  White  in  our  first  part,  and  in  our  Foreign  quotations. 

The  New  York  Transactions  open  with  a  very  able  annual  address, 
on  mental  manifestation  in  iealth  and  diseasej  by  Dr.  John  McCall, 
President  of  the  Society.  The  author  seems  to  be  deeply  impressed 
with  the  truths  of  phrenology,  and  we  confess  our  entire  concurrence 
with  him. 

This  is  followed  by  an  interesting  paper  on  the  Resources  of  the 
Medical  Profession,  by  Dr.  Joseph  Bates ;  in  which  the  author  casti- 
gates the  different  forms  of  modern  empyricism  with  commendable 
severity.  It  would  be  well  if  this  paper  were  widely  disseminated 
amongst  the  reading  community.  £.  D.  F. 


VII. — The  Students^  Vade  Mecum^  or  Manual  of  Examinations  upon 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  Surgery,  Obste- 
tricss  Practice  of  Medicine,  {including  Physical  Diagnosis  and  Dis- 
eases cfthe  Skin,)  and  Poisons,  Second  edition,  revised  and  greatly 
enlarged.  By  George  JVIei^denh all,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Pathology, 
in  the  Medical  Institute  of  Cincinnati,'  Member  of  the  Philadelphia 
Medical  Society,  <kc.,  tS^c.  Pbiladelphia^  Lindsay  <k  Blakiston. 
1847.     pp.  575. 

This  Vade  Mecum  seems  to  be  a  very  neat  little  work,  and  quite 

popular  with  students  and  young  practitioners,  for  whom  it  was  written, 

as  the  first  edition  is  already  exhausted.     The  second  seems  much  supe- 

^  rior  to  the  first  edition,  since  the  author  tells  us  he  has  brought  his 

work  up  to  the  present  advanced  state  of  the  profession. 

We  again  echo  the  sentiment  which  we  have  advanced  on  several 
occasions,  that  we  are  no  advocates  for  "  manuals,"  "  vade  mecums,"  and 
the  like;  injustice,  however,  to  Dr.  Mendenhall,  we  think  his  equal  to 
the  best  of  the  kind,  and  displays  commendable  enterprise  and  industry. 
To  those  who  can  content  themselves  with  a  smattering  of  medical 
knowledge,  and  who  prefer  reading  by  the  noon-day  sun  to  studying  by 
the  midnight  lamp,  we  can  honestly  recommend  the  **Vade  Mecum." 
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Vlll.— J.  System  of  Human  AnaUmy^  General  and  Special*  By  Eras- 
mus WiuoNy  M,  D.,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy,  London.  Third  Ameri- 
can from  the  third  London  edition.  Edited  by  Paul  B.  Goddard, 
A.  M.,  M .  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  etc.,  in  the  Franklin  Medical 
College  of  Philadelphia,  with  233  illustrations,  by  Gilbert.  Phila- 
delphia.   Lea  Ss  Blanchard.     1847. 

The  rapid  progress  of  this  work  through  successive  editions,  shows 
the  high  estimate  plaqed  on  it  by  the  profession.  We  are  assured  by 
the  American  editor,  that  the  present  edition  is  a  careful  and  exact  re- 
print of  the  English  work,  with  the  addition  of  such  other  illustrations, 
as  were  deemed  necessary  to  a  more  complete  elucidation  of  the 
text,  dEc. 

We  need  only  remark  that  the  work  is  gotten  up  in  superior  style,  and 
must  continue  to  be  among  the  most  popular  of  the  day.  The  publishers 
will  accept  our  thanks  for  the  copy  sent  us  through  Uie  hands  of  Mr.  J. 
B.  Steel. 
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EXCERPTA. 


l,^On  the  Mvludl  Rdalwns  existing  between  Physiology  and  Patkohgyf 
Chemistry  and  Physics^  and  the  Methods  of  Research  pursuM  in  these  sciences^ 
By  Bakon  Liebig. 

{Concluded  from  our  May  No.) 

XELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  VARIOUS  PROPERTIES  OF  BODIES.— COlllTEXIOIf  OF  VITAIr 
PROPERTIES  WITH  CHEMICAL. — NECESSITy  FOR  ANATOMY  ;  ITS  IKSUFFICIEMCY. 
— CHEMISTRT    NECESSART,    BUT    INSUFFICIEIIT. — ^ILLUSTRATIONS. — ^VALUE    OF 
'  CHEMICAL  FORMULA. — CONCLUSION. 

The  Law  of  the  Relations  of  Mutual  Dependence  existing  letween  two  phenomena 
independently  of  the  causes  producing  these  phenomena. 

The  examples  adduced  in  the  preceding  paper  clearly  demonstrate  the  exis- 
tence of  a  natural  law,  and  show  that  the  properties  of  a  hody  stand  in  a  definite 
relation  to  its  composition,  and  that  an  alteration  in  one  of  the  properties  of  a 
body  is  attended  with  a  corresponding  alteration  in  some  one  of  its  quantitative 
relations.  What  deserves  particular  notice  here  is,  that  the  knowledge  of.  thi» 
natural  law,  of  the  mutual  relation  between  the  boiling  point  of  substances  and 
their  composition,  is  altogether  independent  of  the  actual  cause,  or  of  the  con* 
ditions,  to  the  joint  operation  of  which  the  constancy  of  the  respective  boiling 
point  of  substances  is  to  be  ascribed,  since  the  real  nature  of  the  boiling  point 
IS  as  much  unknown  to  us  as  the  real  nature  of  lite. 

The  Muttud  Dependence  qf  Composition,  Specific  Gravity,  and  the  Boiling 

Point,  ^ 
Every  property  of  bodies  stands  m  some  similar  relation  to  their  composition, 
as  the  boiling  point  of  the  foregoing  example.  A  law  has  been  made  out  for  a 
considerable  number  of  organic  bodies,  which  enables  us,  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  boiling  point,  to  deduce  tlie  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  any  of  these  substan- 
ces ;  consequently,  it  appears  that  the  specific  gravity  of  bodies — that  is,  the 
pressure  exerted  by  equal  volumes  on  a  substratum  supporting  them,  stands  in 
a  definite  relation  to,  and  varies  with  variations  of,  two  other  properties— 
namely,  their  boiling  point  and  their  composition. 

Relaiion  between  Specific  Gravity  and  Atomic  Weight. 
A  similar  relation  of  dependence  has  been  discovered  to  exist  between  the 
respective  amounts  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  bodies  to  the 
same  point,  and  the  relative  weights  in  which  tJiey  enter  into  combination, 
(equivalents.)  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  difierent  bodies  at  the  same  tem- 
perature contain  different  quantities  of  heat.  Equal  weights  of  sulphur,  iron, 
and  lead,  for  example,  heated  to  212^,  when  placed  in  contact  with  ice,  melt 
widely  different  quantities  of  the  latter.    Now,  if  the  amount  of  heat  in  thes* 
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bodies  were  equal,  it  is  obvious  the  amount  of  ice  liquefied  would  in  every  case 
be  equal.     The  difierencee  in  this  respect  manifestly  indicate  differences  in  the 
cause  of  the  liquefaction.    The  sulphur  liquefies  six  and  a  half  times,  the  iron 
four  times,  as  much  ice  as  the  lead.    If  we  heat  equal  weights  of  sulphur,  iron, 
and  lead,  to  the  same  extent — say  from  60^ to  400^ — with  the  same  spirit-lamp, 
it  is  obvious,  that  if  for  a  given  weight  of  lead  half  an  ounce  of  spirits,  be  neces- 
sary, then,  for  the  same  weight  of  sulphur,  three  and  a  qdaiter,  and  for  iron, 
two  ounces^  would  be  consumed.     These  di^rent  amounts  of  heat  required  to 
heat  to  the  same  temperature  various  bodies,  are  on  this  account  termed  specific 
heats.    From  a  knowledge  of  the  unequal  quantities  of  heat  which  equal 
weights  of  difllerent  bodies  contain,  at  the  same  temperature,  we  may,  by  rule 
of  three,  calculate  the  weights  of  sulphur,  iron,  and  lead,  which  contain  an 
equal  amount  of  specific  heat     From  this  calculation,  it  appears  that  16  parts 
of  sulphur  liquefies  as  much  ice  as  do  28  parts  of  iron,  or  104  parts  of  lead,  at 
the  same  temperature.     These  numbers  correspond  exactly  to  the  equivalents 
of  sulphur,  iron,  and  lead.    So  that  the  equivalents  of  these  and  other  bodies 
coincide  with  like  quantities  of  heat ;  in  other  words,  require  like  quantities  to 
raise  them  to  the  same  temperature.    If  we  consider  that  the  equivalents  of 
bodies  represent  the  relative  weights  of  the  atoms,  it  is  evident  that  the  quantity 
of  heat  absorbed  or  yielded  up  by  every  sinde  atom,  under  like  conditions,  is' 
the  same  for  every  atom,  and  expressed  in  hgures,  is  inversely  proportionate  to 
the  weights  of  the  atoms.    It  is  certainly  a  curious  fact,  that  the  quantity  of 
ice  which  a  body  melts  should  have  served  to  determine  and  correct  in  many 
instances,  the  combining  proportion  of  that  body. 

Rdalion  hettoem  the  Specific  Heat  and  Musical  Tone  of  Gases. 

It  may  appear  still  more  wonderful  to  many  persons,  that  this  property  (to 
absorb  or  to  yield  heat)  stands,  in  gaseous  bodies,  in  a  definite  relation  to  the 
sound  produced  by  the  transmission  of  the  gas  through  a  pipe  or  flute ;  indeed, 
a  celebrated  philosopher  (Dulono)  computed,  from  the  difference  in  the  sound 
thus  produced,  the  respective  quantity  ot  h^at  evolved  by  gases  upon  (x>mpres- 
sion,  or  absorbed  in  their  expansion.  In  order  to  understand  clearly  this 
remarkable  rehition  between  the  specific  beat  of  gases  and  their  power  of  pro- 
pagating sound,  I  mav  refer  to  an  idea  occurring  to  La  Place,  which  is  one  of 
nis  most  beautiful  and  happy  thoughts.  It  is  well  known  that  Newton,  and 
many  other  mathematicians  after  him,  endeavoured  in  vain  to  deduce  a  formula 
lor  the  velocity  of  sound  that  should  exactly  correspond  with  the  results  of 
actual  observation;  they  succeeded,  indeed,  to  deduce  approximate  formulae, 
bat  none  that  corresponded  exactly ;  there  remained  invariably  an  inexplicable 
diSbrence,  Now,  as  the  propagation  of  sound  is  effected  by  the  vibrations  of 
the  elastic  molecules  of  the  air-— consequently,  by  the  compression  and  subse« 
qnent  expansion  of  the  particles ;  and  as  heat  is  liberated  upon  the  compression, 
and  absorbed  upon  the  expansion,  of  the  atmosphere — ^La  Place  conjectured  that 
this  phenomena  of  heat  ou^ht  to  exercise  a  certain  influence  upon  the  propaga- 
tion of  sound ;  and  it  was  m  reality  found  that  the  formula  which  the  matne- 
roaticians  had  deduced  for  the  velocity  of  sound  corresponds  exactly  with  the 
results  of  actual  observation,  if  the  specific  heat  of  the  air  b  taken  into  accoimt. 

Now,  if  we  compute  the  velocity  of  sound  by  the  Newtonian  formula,  (i.  e., 
without  taking  the  specific  heat  of  the  air  into  account,)  and  compare  the  result 
with  the  formula  of  La  Place,  we  find  between  the  two  a  diflerence  in  the  extent 
of  space  whftch  a  wave  of  sound  is*  computed  to  traverse  in  a  second.  This 
difference  in  the  velocity  of  the  propagation  of  sound  arises  from  the  specific 
heat  of  the  air,  or,  in  other  words,  from  the  quantity  of  heat  evolved  from  the 
molecules  of  air  compressed  during  the  passage  of  the  sound.  Now,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  this  di^rence  in  the  velocitv  or  the  propagation  of  sound  will,  in  the 

\  of  other  gases  which  with  equal  volume  contain  and  evolve  upon  pressure 

i  or  less  heat  that  the  air,  be  greater  or  less  than  it  is  in  the  case  ot  the 
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atinoB|>bere,  aad  conaeqiiently,  tbat  the  figures  ezpremive  of  these  difierent 
velocities  of  sound  in  various  g|seB  indicate  at  the  same  time  the  different 
quantities  of  heat  which  these  gases  respectively  contain. 

Now,  since  the  acuteness  or  the  gravity  of  tones  depends  upon  the  taumber  of 
vibrations  produced  bv  a  wave  of  scfund  in  a  second,  and  consequently  upon  the 
velocity  with  which  the  motion  imparted  is  propagated,— and  since  we  know 
that  the  velocity  of  the  propagation  of  a  wave  of  sound  is,  in  all  gases,  directly 
proportionate  to  the  number  of  vibrations  of  the  tones  thereby  prwluced  by  it,*- 
it  follows,  that  from  the  di^rence  in  the  height  of  the  tone  produced  respec- 
tively by  the  transmission  of  different  ga^s  urough  a  pipe,  we  may  determine 
the  respective  specific  heat  of  the  several  ga^s. 

Acoustics  owes  the  rank  which  it  at  present  occupies  amid  the  sciences  to 
the  grand  discovery,  that;  musical  harmony,  that  every  sound  which  touches  the 
heart  excites  us  to  joy,  or  inspires  us  with  valour,  is  the  mark  and  sign  of  a 
definite  and  determinable  number  of  vibrations  of  the  particles  of  the  propagating 
medium,  and  thus  a  sign  of  everything  that  may  be  deduced  from  this  motion 
according  to  the  laws  of  undulation.  A  number  of  facts  concerning  tones  have 
been  deduced  from  the  theory  of  undulation ;  whilst,  on  the  other  luind,  empiri- 
cal truths  have  led  to  a  corresponding  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  vibrating 
bodies,  which  nroperties  formerly  were  entirely  unknown. 

It  is  assertea  ol  a  celebrated  violin-maker  of  Vienna,  that  he  himself  selected 
the  wood  for  his  violins  in  the  forest,  making  choice  of  those  trees  which,  under 
the  stroke  of  a  hammer,  returned  a  certain  peculiar  sound  known  to  himself 
alone.  This,  in  all  probability,  is  a  fieible ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  be 
knew  that  the  upper  and  lower  boards  of  a  good  violin  must  make  a  certain 
number  of  oscillations  in  a  second,  and  produce  a  certain  definite  sound ;  and 
that  he  ought  to  be  governed  by  this  consideration  in  the  selection  of  the  boards, 
particularly  as  to  their  respective  thickness. 

Relation  between  Electricity  and  Magnetism — Magnetism  and  Heat — Magnetism 
and  Chemical  Force, 

If,  finally,  we  take  into  (Consideration  that  the  electric  current  passing  throncfh 
a  metallic  wire  stands  in  a  definite  relation  to  the  ma^etic  properties  thereby 
imparted  to  the  wire — if  we  recollect  that  the  most  minute  diflferences  of  radia- 
tea  heat  may  be  measured  by  the  magnetic  needle— that  the  quantity  of 
electricity  put  in  motion  is  expressible  in  numbers  by  means  of  the  same  needle 
— that  this  quantity  may  be  measured  in  cubic  inches  of  hydrogen,  and  weights 
of  metals, — and  when  we  thus  see  that  the  causes  or  forces  which  govern  the 
properties  of  bodies,  their  power  to  make  impressions  upon  our  senses,  or  to 

Sroduce  effects  in  general,  stand  in  a  definite  and  determinal  relation  of  depen- 
ence  to  one  another, — ^how  can  we  doubt  that  the  vital  properties  likewise 
obey  the  same  laws  of  mutual  dependence,  and  that  the  chemical  and  physical 
properties  of  the  elements,  their  form  and  mode  of  arrangement,  perform  a  defi- 
nite and  determinable  part  in  the  vital  phenomena. 

Fallacy  cf  looking  upon  Vital  Properties  as  exceptions  to  the  Laws  of  Nature. 

The  false  method  pursued  by  many  physiologists  and  pathologists  has  led 
them  to  look  upon  tiie  vital  properties,  in  some  measure,  as  exceptions  to  a 
great  law  of  Nature.  How  otherwise  can  we  explain  their  refusal  to  look  upon 
Sie  number  and  arrangement  of  the  elements,  which  constitute  the  various 
parts  of  the  organism,  as  a  physiological  property  afEbrdin^  an  indispensable 
auxiliary  towards  the  ultimate  attainment  of  a  clear  insight  into  the  viUil 
phenomena !  How  otherwise  can  we  explain  that,  in  the  treatment  of  diseases, 
they  should  neglect  to  take  into  account  the  elementary  composition  of  the 
remedies,  and  the  properties  dependent  upon  that  composition,  and  through 
which  the  curative  action  is  exercised  7  The  mere  knowledge  of  the  ibnnale, 
i)f  course,  does  not  sufiice  for  this  purpose.    It  is  necessary  likewise  to  aMsertain 
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Ihe  laws  of  the  relations  in  which  the  cpmposition  and  form  of  the  food  or  of 
the  fiecretions  stand  to  the  process  of  nutrition,  and  in  which  the  composition 
of  the  remedies  stand  to  the  action  which  they  exercise  upon  the  organism. 

Anatomy  essential  to  the  progress  cf  Physiology, 

ScHLEiDsii  says,  "  It  is  nnqnestionable  that  all  the  advances  made  in  the 
physiology  of  plants  and  animals,  from  the  time  of  Aristotle  up  to  our  own 
days,  have  been.efiected  mainly  through  the  progress  made  in  anatomy.  The 
mere  sight  of  the  mash-tub,  the  fire,  and  the  pipe,  from  which  the  epirit  runs,  is 
not  sufficient  to  afford  a  clear  insight  into  the  process  of  distillation:  this 
requires  absolutely  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  whole  apparatus.  Now  the 
organism  is  a  much  more  complicated  apparatus  than  a  still,  and  before  we  can 
attempt  to  judge  of  the  importance  and  functions  of  the  several  parts  composing 
it,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  acquire  a  perfectly  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  structure  of  every  individual  part.*' 

But  we  must  not  forget  here,  that  from  the  days  of  Aristotle  to  those  of 
Leeuwerhoek,  anatomy  has  thrown  only  a  partial  light  upon  the  laws  that 
govern  the  vital  phenomena ;  that  the  mere  knowledge  of  a  distillation  apparatus 
does  not  suffice  to  inform  us  of  the  purpose  for  which  this  apparatus  is  intended, 
and  to  instruct  us  as  to  its  modus  operandi;  and  that  he  who  kno^s  the  nature  of 
the  fire,  the  laws  of  the  diffusion  of  heat,  the  laws  of  vaporization,  the  composi- 
tion of  the  mash,  and  that  of  the  product  of  the  distillation,  knows  infinitely 
more  of  distillation,  not  only  than  ne  who  simply  knows  the  apparatus  in  its 
most  minute  details,  but  infinitely  more  even  than  he  who  constructed  the  ap- 
paratus. 

Each  new  discovery  in  anatomy  has  added  to  the  precision,  accuracy,  and 
extent  of  the  descriptions  of  the  various  parts  of  the  organism,  and  their  func- 
tions ;  unwearied  investigation  and  research  has  penetrated  even  to  the  cell ; 
Imt  from,  this  point  our  researches  must  proceed  upon  a  new  track. 
Anatomy  alone  insufficient. 

Bat  if,  as  many  persons  seem  to  think,  the  further  progress  of  physiology, 
both  for  the  present  and  in  future,  must  entirely  depend  upon  the  progressive 
immovements  of  our  knowledge  of  die  anatomical  structures  of  organisms,  then, 
indeed^  chemistry  can  be  of  no  avail  to  physiology,  since  it  does  not  contribute 
to  enlarge  our  anatomical  knowledge,  having  for  its  object,  not  the  form,  but 
the  relations  of  the  form  to  the  elements,  and  to  their  mode  of  arrangement,  by 
which  that  form  is  produced.  The  study  of  anatomical  structures,  and  of  the 
reladoRS  of  the  various  structures  constituting  the  animal  organism,  serves 
exclusively  to  advance  the  science  of  anatomy ;  and  the  most  minute  and  accu- 
rate research  into  the  motory  phenomena  anbrds  not  the  slightest  clue  to  the 
causes  and  laws  which  govern  these  phenomena.  It  on(y  teaches  us  the  mode 
and  manner  in  which  the  motion  is  directed. 

Chemistry  the  necessary  a^uncl  of  Anatomy  in  the  Solution  of  Physiological 

Questions, 
•  l(j  then,  anatomy  alone  will  not  enable  us  to  solve  physiological  questions,  it  is 
evident  that  something  besides  is  required  for  this  purpose  ;  and  the  first  thing, 
in  this  respect,  mnst  surely  be  the  knowledge  of  the  matter  of  which  the  form 
coDsiflts,  of  the  forces  and  properties  which  it  possesses,  besides  the  vital  pro- 
perties, its  origin,  and  the  alteration  which  it  undergoes  to  acquire  vital  pro- 
perties. To  this  knowledge'  must  be  added,  as  equally  indispensable,  that  of 
the  relations  in  which  all  the  constituent  parts  of  the  organism,  both  fluid  and 
solid,  stand  to  one  another,  independently  of  their  form.  Many  physiologists 
&ncy  that  the  discoveries  which  chemistry  has  made  regarding  these  highly 
impartant  questions,  have  simply  served  to  enrich  the  domain  of 'chemistry, 
aithongb,  in  reality,  all  these  acquisitions  occupy,  in  chemical  science,  the  same 
sobQrainate  rank  as  those  gained  by  the  analyses  of  mmefals  and  of  mineral 
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Chemistry  alone  insufficient  to  explain  the  Phenomena  of  Life. 

Another  fandamental  error  entertained  by  another  class  of  physiologists,  is  to 
suppose  that  the  chemical,  and  physical  forces  are  in  themselves,  or  in  conjanc- 
tion  with  anatomy,  sufficient  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  life.  One  would,  in- 
deed, hardly  believe,  that  whilst  the  chemist,  who  is  most  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  chemical  forces,  recognizes  in  the  living  body  the  existence  of  new 
laws  and  of  new  forces  unknown  to  him,  the  physiologists,  who  claims  but  a 
verv  defective  and  superficial  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  action  of  chemical 
and  physical  forces,  should  attempt  to  explain  the  vital  phenomena  by  the  laws 
of  inorganic  matter  alone. 

The  view  which  would  assign  this  disproportionate  share  in  the  vital  pheno- 
mena to  the  chemical  and  physical  forces,  may  be  considered  as  the  extreme 
result  of  the  reaction  against  another  view  that  preceded  it,  and  which  ascribed 
all  the  phenomena  of  S\e  living  organism  entirely  and  exclusively  to  the  vital 
force.  Now,  on  the  contrary  extreme,  some  reject  the  vital  force  altogether, 
supposing  that  all  the  vital  processes  are  referable  to  physical  and  chemical 
causes.  Forty  years  ago,  it  was  a  favourite  potion  of  physiologists  to  assume 
the  existence,  in  the  living  animal  body,  of  laws  different  from  those  which 
govern  inorganic  nature,  and  to  assert  the  most  perfect  dissimilarity  between 
organic  processes  and  those  ocurring  in  inorganic  matter.  Many  of  our  modem 
physiologists,  on  the  other  hand,  would  maintain  that  there  exists  the  most  per- 


fect analogy  between  these  two  sets  of  laws  and  processes.  Both  these  theo- 
ries are  auke  untenable  ;  they  labour  alike  under  one  great  and  fatal  defect — 
viz.,  the  advocates  of  neither  nave  never  endeavoured  to  establish  or  determine 
the  differences  between  the  efiiscts  of  the  vital  force  and  those  of  the  inorganic 
forces,  nor  their  respective  similarites  or  analogies.  The  deductions  and  con- 
clusions which  were  arrived  at,  were  not  based  upon  the  knowledge  of  the 
points  of  similarity  or  dissimilarity  which  their  mutual  relations  presented,  but 
rather  upon  a  total  ignorance  of  both  these  points. 

True  definition  cf  the  term  "  Chemical  Forces" 
Those  physiologists  who  regard  the  vital  processes  as  the  eflects  of  inorganic 
forces,  forget  altogether  that  the  term  "  chemical  forces"  implies  nothing  beyond 
what  is  quantitative  in  the  various  vital  manifestations,  and  the  qualities  depen- 
•dent  upon  these  quantities. 

It  is  entirely  owing  to  the  erroneous  notions  entertained,  of  the  influence 
which  chemistry  exercises  in  the  vital  phenomena,  that  this  influence  is,  on  the 
one  side,  greatly  underrated,  whilst,  on  the  other  side,  the  expectations  enter- 
tained of,  and  the  demands  made  upon  chemistry,  are  exaggerated. 

Numbers  serve  simply  to  express  fully  established  relations  of  mutual  dependence 
between  two  or  several  facts,  but  not  to  establish  such  relations. 

When  a  definite  relation  has  been  discovered  to  exist  between  two  facts,  it 
is  by  no  means  the  task  of  chemistry  to  demonstrate  their  relation,  but  simply 
to  express  it  quantitatively,  or  in  numbers.  But  these  numbers  themselves  do 
not  constitute  or  establish  any  relation  between  two  facts,  if  such  relation  does 
not  really  exist. 

Oil  of  bitter  almonds  and  benzoic  acid  are,  in  origin  and  properties,  two  total- 
ly different  organic  compounds.  A  few  years  ago  the  existence  of  a  mutual 
relation  between  these  two  substances  was  not  even  thought  of.  But  when  it 
was  discovered  that  oil  of  bitter  almonds  becomes  solid  and  crystaline  upon  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  and  that  the  resulting  body  is  identical  in  properties  and  com- 
position with  benzoic  acid,  this  fact  placed  the  existence  of  a  relation  between 
these  two  substances  at  once  beyona  question.  Subsequent  pbservations  and 
examinations  showed  that  oxygen  is  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere  upon  the 
transformation  of  the  bitter  almond  oil  into  benzoic  acid,  and  the  ^formals 
deduced  from  the  respective  analysis  of  both  substances  expressed  this  trans- 
formation in  figures,  and  explained  it  thus  so  fiu:  as  it  admitted  of  explanation. 
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In  a  similar  maimer  the  study  of  the  alterations  which  the  fonsel  oil  of  the 
potato  undergoes  hy  the  action  of  oxygen,  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  eidstence 
of  a  definite  relation  between  this  oomponnd  and  valerianic  acid ;  and  the  nu- 
merical formnke  of  these  two  compounds  showed  that  they  stand  in  the  same 
relatioii  to  one  another  as  the  common  spirit  of  wine  stands  to  acetic  acid. 

Chemicdl  rekuion  bettoeen  Urea,  Uric  Acid,  AllarUoin,  and  Oxalie  Acid, 

The  nrine  of  man  contains  nrea,  and,  in  many  instances,  likewise  uric  acid. 
This  acid  is  not  found  in  the  urine  of  certain  classes  of  animals,  whilst  the  urine 
of  other  classes,  again,  contains  no  urea.  The  quantity  of  urea  in  urine  de- 
creases in  proportion  as  that  of  the  uric  acid  increases.  The  urine  of  the  fcetus 
of  the  cow  contains  allantoin.  Oxalic  acid  forms  almost  constantly  a  consti- 
tuent of  the  urine  of  man.  Changes  in  certain  vital  processes  in  the  organism 
are  accompanied  by  corresponding  changes  in  the  nature,  quantity,  and  condition 
of  the  compounds  which  are  secreted  by  the  kidneys.  It  is  the  task  of  the 
chemist  to  express  quantitatively,  by  numerical  formuls,  the  relation  in  which 
these  various  substances  are  observed  to  stand  to  one  another,  and  to  the  pro- 
\  occurring  in  the  organism. 


How  Chemistry  proceeds  to  express  these  relations. 

Chemistry,  in  the  first  place,  substitutes  for  the  terms  urea,  uric  acid,  allan- 
toin, oxalic  acid,  &.C.,  numerical  formulse  expressive  of  the  respective  quantita- 
tive composition  of  these  compounds :  these  tbrmulae,  however,  do  not  yet  estab- 
lish any  mutual  relation  between  these  several  substances ;  but  my  investiga- 
ting the  deportment  and  properties  of  these  compounds,  and  the  alterations 
which  they  undergo  under  the  influence  of  oxygen  and  of  water,— consequent* 
Ijy  of  those  substances  which  perform  a  part  in  their  formation  or  alteraticm 
within  the  organism,-— chemistry  arrives  finally  at  terms  which  establish  a 
definite  and  unmistakeable  connexion  and  mutual  relation  between  these  four 
compounds.  Upon  addition  of  oxygen,  uric  acid  separates  into  three  products 
— viz.,  allantoin,  urea,  and  oxalic  acid.  A  larger  supply  of  oxygen  converts 
uric  acid  into  urea  and  carbonic  acid ;  allantoin  presents  the  c<)mposition  of 
urate  of  urea.  The  comparison  of  the  conditions  under  which  uric  acid  is 
found,  in  chemical  experiments,  to  change  into  urea  with  those  that  attend  this 
process  in  the  organism,  leads  to  the  conclusion,  either  that  these  conditions  (in 
the  case  before  us,  supply  of  oxygen)  are  the  same  in  both  cases,  or  that  they 
dififer  from  each  other.  These  difi^rences  furnish  new  startiing  points  for 
further  investigation,  which  finally  leads  to  the  elucidation  of  the  process  in  the 
orffanism. 

Urea  and  uric  acid  are  products  of  the  alterations  which  the  nitrogenous  con- 
stituents of  the^  blood  undergo  under  the  influence  of  water  and  of  oxygen. — 
The  nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  blocd  are  identical  in  composition  with  tiie 
nitrqgedous  constituents  of  the  food.  The  relations  between  the  latter  and  uric 
,  aeid^ — between  urea,  and  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  the  elements  of  water, — 
the  quantitative  condition  of  the  formation  of  urea,  &c.,  chemistry  expresses  in 
formula,  and  explains  and  elucidates  them  thereby  as  far  as  its  own  province 
extends. 

Functions  of  the  Chemical  Formuhe, 
It  must  be  evident,  even  to  those  not  conversant  with  chemistry,  that  the  dif- 
ference in  the  respective  properties  of  two  bodies  containing  the  same  elements, 
is  dependent  either  upon  a  difiierent  mode  of  arrangement  of  the  elements  of 
which  they  respectively  consist,  or  upon  a  quantitative  difiereuce  in  the  respec- 
tive compositions  of  the  two  bodies.  Now,  the  formulae  of  the  chemist  are  in- 
tended to  express  this  diflference  in  the  mode  of  molecular  arrangements,  or  the 
quantitative  differences  which  accompany  the  qualitative  ones.  Chemistry  at 
ptesent  is  unable,  notwithstanding  the  most  careful  analysis,  to  establish  with 
positive  certainty  the  composition  of  ,an  organic  body»  so  long  as  the  quantita*- 
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live  relation  remains  uodetermined,  in  which  this  body  standi  to  another  sub- 
stance, of  which  the  formala  has  been  clearly  and  positively  established. 

It  was  in  this  way  alone  that  chemistry  succeeded  in  establishing  the  for- 
mnle  of  foasel  oil,  and  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  for  instance ;  and  in  cases  where 
direct  observation  fails  to  discover  relations  of  mutual  dependence,  the  chemist 
is  obliged  to  create  such  relations  by  his  art.  For  this  purpose,  he  endeavours 
to  resolve  the  body  under  examination  into  two  or  several  products  :  he  exam> 
ines  the  products,  which  he  thus  derives  by  the  action  of  oxygen,  or  of  chlorine, 
of  alkalies  and  acids,  upon  the  substance  of  which  he  is  desirous  to  fix  the  for- 
mule  ;  and  it  is  by  these  means  that  he  succeeds  finally  in  obtaining  one  or 
several  products,  of  which  the  composition,  and  consequently  the  formuls,  are 
clearly  and  distinctly  known.  From  the  formuls  of  these  products  he  finally 
deduces  the  formula  which  he  is  in  quest  of,  and  derives  thus  his  knowledffe  m 
the  whole  from  that  of  one,  several,  or  all  the  parts  constituting  that  whole.— 
Thus,  for  instance,  analysis  leave  us  altogether  in  the  dark  regarding  the  numr 
her  of  equivalents  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  that  constitute  the  sugar 
atom ;  the  skill  of  the  chemist  fails  to  furnish  him  with  a  positive  proof,  demon* 
Btrative  of  the  correctness  of  his  analysis  of  salicin,  or  of  amygdaline ;  but  sugar 
combines  with  oxide  of  lead,  and  is,  by  feriAentation,  resolved  into  carbonic  acid 
and  alcohol,  into  two  compounds,  consequently,  of  which  the  formulie  are  per- 
fectly and  distinctly  known ;  amy^aline  is  resolved  into  hydrocyanic  acid,  oil 
of  bitter  almonds,  and  sugar :  salicm  int6  sugar  and  saligenine* . 

Use  arid  Import  of  Chemical  FormuUs. 
It  is  clearly  evident,  that  from  the  known  weight  of  a  substance,  and  the 
known  weights  and  formuls  of  one  or  two,  or  all  of  the  products  derived  from 
it,  the  number  and  the  relative  proportions  of  one  or  two,  or  all  of  its  elements^ 
in  other  words,  its  own  formula,  may  be  deduced,  and  thus  the  results  of  the 
analysis  may  be  verified  or  corrected. 

Reaton  why  the  Chemist  studies  ihe  Products  resulting  from  the  Deoomposition 

of  Bodies. 
The  preceding  passages  show  clearly  what  is  the  real  use  and  unport  of 
chemical  formuls.  The  correct  formula  of  a  substance  expresses  the  Quanti- 
tative relations  in  which  that  substance  stands  to  one,  two,  or  several  other 
bodies.  The  formula  of  sugar  expresses  the  sum  total  of  the  elements  of  sugar, 
which  combine  with  an  equivalent  of  oxide  of  lead,  or  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  and  of  alcohol  into  which  sugar  is  resolved  upon  fermentation.  It  will  be 
readily  understood  now  why  the  chemist  should  be  so  frequently  obliged  to 
resolve  into  numerous  products  the  substance  of  which  he  is  desirous  to  fix  the 
composition,  and  why  he  should  be  obliged  to  study  the  various  compounds 
which  the  substance  under  examination  forms  with  other  bodies.  Every  one 
of  the  results  arrived  at  by  such  investigations  and  experiments  of  the  chemist 
serves  as  a  control  for  the  correctness  of  his  analysis.  No  formula,  deserves 
implicit  confidence,  unless  the  body,  the  composition  of  which  it  is  intended  to 
express,  has  been  snbjected  to  these  operations. 

Misapplication  of  Formvlie  to  purposes  for  whick  Aey  are  not  intended. 

Some  modem  physiologists,  forgetting  that  the  knowledge  of  the  relations 
existing  between  two  phenomena  ou^ht  to  precede  the  numerican  expressions, 
have  turned  the  formulas  of  the  chemist  into  a  sort  of  unmeaning  pUy  of  num- 
bers ;  instead  of  applying  them  to  their  legitimate  purpose^viz.,  to  express  ac- 
tually existing  relations  of  mutual  dependence  between  two  phenomena,  &c.,— 
these  physiologists  would  endeavour  to  establish,  by 'these  means,  relations 
which  do  not  exist  in  nature,  or,  at  all  events,  have  never  been  observed  to 
exist* 

•  Thus  Vauentin  says,  at  page  174,  vol,  i.,  of  his  "Manual  of  Physiology;" — 
**  MicniBGopical  anatomy  diows  tliat  there  exists  in  the  brain  and  spinal  manow  a 
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Hvpes. 
Bnt  tbe  time  will  come,  althonffb  the  present  generation  will  hardly  live  to 
Me  it,  when  numerical  terms  in  chemical  formuls^  shall  have  been  determined 
for  all  the  normal  fqpnctions,  processes,  and  forms  of  the  orcanism ;  when  the 
variations  and  deviations  in  the  functions  of  every  individnafpart  of  the  organ- 
im  shall  be  measured  by  corresponding  variations  in  the  composition  of  the 
natter  of  which  these  parts  respectively  consist,  or  of  the  products  derived  from 
this  matter;  when  the  efiects  produced  by  morbific  causes,  or  by  remedies, 
should  be  quantitatively  determined ;  and  when  a  better  and  more  rational 
method  than  obtains  at  present  in  physiology  shall  lead  to  the  knowledge  of  all 
the  conditiona  of  the  vital  phenomena,  and  introduce  perspicuity  and  precision 
into  the  explanations  and  elncidations  of  these,  phenomena.  Posterity  will  then 
hardly  believe  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  share  that  chemistry  is  intended 
to  take  in  thef>e  acquisitions  was  contested,  when  men  of  science  could  remain 
doubtful  and  uncertain  regarding  tbe  mode  in  which  chemistry  might  assist 
them  in  the  investigation  and  comprehension  of  vital  phenomena. 


2. — Generation  and  Devdopment. 
Ovitm  cf  Mammalia^  and  the  several  changes  which  it  undergoes. — ^Bischofl 
has  recently  published  a'  new  work  containing  the  rec/^ts  of  his  researches  on 
the  development  of  the  ovum  in  the  bitch.*  The  chief  conclusions  at  which  he 
has  arrived  may,  on  account  of  their  illation  to  the  development  of' the  mammi- 
feious  ovum  generally,  be  briefly  stated  here.  Much  of  the  matter  which  they 
contain,  however,  has  been  already  made  known  by  the  author  in  his  previous 
woriu,  as  well  as  by  the  researches  of  others,  and  may  be  found  fully  discussed 
in  the  elaborate  report  on  the  "  Ovum  of  Man  and  the  Mammifera,"  by  Mr. 
Wharton  Jone8.f  1 .  The  unimpregnated  ovum  of  the  bitch  whilst  in  the  ovary, 
cooaistB,  like  that  of  a,ll  mammalia,  and  indeed  of  all  other  animals,  of  a  vitellary 
membrane,  termed  zonapellucida,|  of  a  vitellus  or  yelk,  of  a  germinal  vesicle, 
and  a  germinal  spot.     The  nverage  size  of  the  ovum  is  1-15  of  a  line ;  that  of 

Buzture  of  grey  and  white  rabstances,  and  that  albumen  and  oil  are  associated  together 
m  these omiis-  Instead  of  acting  upon  this  knowledge  of  the  anatomist,  the  chemists 
■iial3^zed  im  miztme  in  unknown  proportions  of  albumen  and  fat,  as  comristins  wholly 
oflit;  this  analysis  led  them  to  the  discovery  of  a  peculiar  nitrogenoos,  fatty  acid, 
■pSB  which  they  bestowed  the  name  of  *  Cerebric  acid,'  endeavouring,  at  the  .same 
time,  to  support.  Upon  theoretical  grounds,  tbe  anomaly  of  the  existence  of  a  nitromnous 
ht.  But  by  a  cbemical  deduction,  based  upon  Muldbs's  formula  of  protein,  it  may 
he  dsmonstrmted,  that  the  analyxed  substance  consists  simply  of  what  the  results  of 
the  anatomical  -and  microscopical  researches  would  lead  us  to  e;[pect-— viz.,  of  a  mix- 
tare  of  albamen,  (ht,  and  phoephoroub. 
Thus,  this. apparent  anomaly  which  the  cerebral  substance  wpuld  seem  to  offer, 
jrto  the  chemical  analysis,  has,  in  reality,  no  existence. 


*  Entwicklnngweschichte  des  Hnnde-Eies,  1845. 

t  Brit  and  For.  Med.  Rev.,  vol.  xvL,  1843. 

I  In  regaid  to  the  structure  of  the  zona  pellucida  surrounding  the  unimpregnated 
•fVB,  Bisehoff  still  agrees  with  Mr.  Wharton  Jones  in  considenng  it  to  be  formed  of 
a  booMigeneous  transparent  membrane,  without  vessels,  fibres,  or  cells,  and  to  corres- 
pond in  all  respects  to  the  vitellary  membrane  of  the  bird's  tgg.  The  thicknese, 
irauieai,  and  elasticity  of  this  membrane,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  ova  of  no  other 
dsm  of  animals  in  their  primary  state  are  provided  with  albumen,  ar^  all  opposed  to 
the  truth  ^  the  thec^  held  by  Krause  and  others,  that  this  zona  pellucida  is  com- 
posed of  albumen,  either  alone  or  enclosed  in  a  membrane.  Neither  is  there  any 
proof  of  the  existence  of  any  other  membrane  within  this  zone  which  could  correspond 
to  the  proper  vitellary  membrane,  and  the  probability  is,  that  as  Costs  (last  Report, 
pL  296)  and  others  believe,  the  granules  composing  the  vitellus  are  held  together  either 
'  ^  by  their  own  cohesive  force,  or  by  the  help  of  some  clear  viscid  substance. 

13 
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the.  genninal  vesicle  1-60,  and  that  of  the  germinal  spot  1-240  of  a  line.  Within 
the  ovary,  the  ovum  is  imbedded  in  a  layer  of  cells  which,  in  the  form  of  a  mem- 
brane (membrana  granulosa,)  lines  the  internal  surface  of  the  Graafian  follicle. 
At  the  point  of  this  membrane  where  the  ovum  is  situated,  the  cells  are  accu- 
mulated in  larger  quantity  than  elsewhere,  and  adhere  to  the  vitellary  membrane 
of  the  ovum,  constituting  the  so-called  discus  proligerus.  2.  The  ova  in  the 
bitch  (as  probably  in  most  other  mammalia)  arrive  at  their  maturity  in  the  ovary 
at  certain  periodic  times,  corresponding  with  the  periods  of  heat  in  the  same 
animal.  As  circumstances  denoting  the  occurrence  of  this  state  of  full  maturity 
of  an  ovum,  may  be  regarded — ^the  swollen  stkte  of  the^  Graafian  follicle,  the 
larger  size  and  fuller  appearance  of  the  ovum  itself,  the  elongation  of  the  cells 
of  uie  discus  proligerus  mto  the  state  of  fine  fibres,  and  lastly,  tlie  disappearance 
of  the  germinal  vesicle.  The  latter  event  indeed  sometimes  does  nut  occur 
until  the  ovum  has  escaped  into  the  Fallopian  tube.  With  regard  to  the  ger- 
minal spot  at  this  time,  nothing  certain  can  be  said.  3.  When  an  ovnm  is 
fully  matured,  it  escapes  from  the  ovary,  and  passes  into  the  Fallopian  tube, 
whether  sexual  intercourse  has  taken  place  or  not.  If  copulation  does  not  now 
occur,  or  if  access  of  the  ^minal  fluid  to  the  ovum  is  entirely  prevented,  the 
ovum  dies.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  sexual  desire  is  especially  strong  at 
this  period,  copulation  and  consequent  impregnation  are  usually  effected.  Even 
if  the  ovum  has  not  left  the  ovary  at  the  time  of  coition,  it  may  still  be  impreg- 
nated by  the  seminal  fluid  passing  up  the  Fallopian  tube  to  the  ovary ;  or  it 
may,  at  a  lat^r  period,  meet  this  fluid  on  its  way.  There  is  plenty  of  time  for 
this  to  happen,  for  after  leaving  the  ovary  the  ovum  is  usually  from  six  to  eight 
days  in  passing  along  the  Fallopian  tube  to  the  uterus,  during  any  part  of 
which  period  it  may  1^  impregnated  oii  coming  into  contact  with  the  seminal 
fluid.  When  once  arrived  at  the  uterud,  however,  it  is  no  Ipnger  capable  of 
being  fecundated,  and  by  the  time  it  has  advanced  to  within  «  few  lines  of  this 
its  destination,  the  bitch  will  no  longer  allow  itself  to  be  lined.  4.  The  number 
of  ova  which  at  a  single  period  of  heat  escapes  from  the  ovary  varies  somewhat. 
They  almost  all  escape  at  about  the  same  time,  there  never  being  an  interval 
of  a  day  between  the  departure  of  any  two ;  they  are  all  therefore  found  accu- 
mulated together  at  the  same  part  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  and  present  nearly  the 
same  degree  of  development.  The  several  Graafian  follicles  wnich  are  distended 
at  the  time  of  heat  do  not  all  discharge  their  ova ;  some  retain  tlieir  ova,  which 
eventually  break  up  and  disappear.  6.  Previo^is  to  the  discharge  of  the  pvum 
from  the  fully  matured  Graafian  follicle,  there  begins  to  grow  from  the  internal 
surface  of  this  follicle  a  peculiar  substance,  under  the  ibrm  of  granlilations ; 
and  after  the  follicle  has  burst,  and  the  ovum  escaped,  this  new  growth  becomes 
further  developed,  so  as  to  form  a  true  corpus  luteum.  The  presence  of  such 
a  new  structure  in  the  ovary  must  therefore  always  be  regaraed  as  a  certain 
proof  of  a  Graafian  follicle  having  burst,  and  of  its  contained  ovum  or  ova  (for 
in  some  cases  a  single  follicle  contains  two,  or  possibly  even  more  ova  within 
it)  having  escaped ;  tfiough  not  as  a  proof  of  coition  and  consequent  impregna- 
tion having  been  effected.  [This  account,  as  was  stated  in  the  first  Report,* 
must  be  modified  in  its  application  to  the  corpus  luteum  in  the  human  ovary, 
in  which  this  new  growth  in  its  perfect  form  probably  never  occurs,  except  as 
a  consequence  of  conception.]  6.  In  order  that  fecundation  of  an  ovum  may 
take  place,  the  seminal  fluid  must  come  into  actual  contact  with  it*.  After  copu- 
lation, spermatozoa  in  a  state  of  active  movement  may  be  sometimes  found  in 
abundance  on  the  ovary ;  but  whether  or  not,  they  are  always  present  in  the 
Fallopiaa  tubes,  and  consequently  around  the  ova,  if  these  have  already  arrived 
there.    It  has  never  been  clearly  shovvn,  neither  is  it  probable,  that  a  sperma- 


♦  Half  Yearly  Abstract,  vol.  i.,  p.  277. 
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tozoon  entera  bodily  into  an  ovum*  The  action  of  the  Bemen  on  the  ovum  is 
probably  a  chemical  one  ;  and  it  appears  tolerably  certain  that  (as  saggested 
by  Valentin)  the  fluid  part  of  the  seminal  secretion  is  the  material  by  which 
fecundation  is  effected,  and  that  the  office  of  the  spermatozoa  is  two-fold :  first, 
by  their  energetic  movements  to  act  as  carriers  of  the  seminal  fluid  to  its  desti- 
4i&lion  at  the  ovum ;  and  secondly,  by  the  same  active  movements,  to  maintain 
in  its  inte^ity  the  due  mixture  and  composition  of  the  liquor  seminis.  The 
spermatozoa  therefore  probably  acts  towards  the  liquor  seminis  a  part  somewhat 
similar  to  that  performed  by  the  corpuscles  of  the  blood  towards  the  liquor 
santruinis.  So  soon  as  the  spermatozoa  lose  their  movements  or  are  separated 
from  the  seminal  fluid,  the  fecundating  power  of  the  latter  is  lost. .  The  liquor 
seminis,  or  its  fecundating  part,  most  probably  enters  the  ovam  by  imbibition 
through  the  zona  pellucida.  7.  During  Ihe  passage  of  the  ovum  along  the 
Pallopian  tube,  the  cells  of  the  discus  proligerus,  which  have  hitherto  surrounded 
the  zona  peUucida.  gradually  and  entirely  disappear,  so  that  eventually  the  latter 
is  left  quite  bare ;  no  deposit  of  albumen  on  it  takes  place,  such  as  is  observed 
to  be  the  case  in  the  rabbit's  ovum  (as  discovered  by  Mr.  Wharton  Jones.) — 
The  ovum  itself,  as  it  passes  along  the  Fallopian  tube,  becomes  only  somewhat 
larger  in  size.  8.  When  arrived  towards  the  lower  extremity  of  the  tube,  the 
first  certain  si^ns  of  the  development  of  the  ovum  take  place.  These  consist 
in  a  division  ot  the  yelk  into  smaller  and  smaller  globular  masses,  which  division 
takes  place  in  geometrical  progression  with  the  factor  two.  These  globules 
into  which  the  entire  mass  of  the  yelk  is  eventually  broken  up  are  not  cells, 
but  simply  agglomerated  heaps  of  the  yelk-granules  unsurrounded  by  a  mem- 
brane, and  containing  each  in  its  centre  a  clear  unUucleated  vesicle,  veri- 
similar to  a  fat-vesicle.  The  cause  of  this  progressive  division  of  the  yelk  and 
the  source  of  the  clear  vesicle  in  the  centre  of  each  ultimate  globule  are  points 
still  in  obscurity.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  central  vesicle'  is  the  cauqe 
of  this  division  and  subdivision,  an'd. that  this  vesicle  itself  is  derived  from  tfie 
germinal  vesicle  or  its  nucleus.f  9.  The  forces  concerned  in  propelling  the 
seminal  fluid  along  the  genital  passages  towards  the  ovum  are  probably  three- 
fold, and  consist,  first,  of  the  impetus  furnished  by  ejaculation,  which  carries 
the  semen  quite  into  the  uterus;  secondly,  of  a  contractile  movement  of  the 
atenis  and  Fallopian  tubes,  which  commences  at  the  vagina,  and  thence  proceeds 
onwards  towards  the  ovaries  :\  and  thirdly,  of  the  energetic  movements  of  the 
spermatozoa  themselves.  The  ciliated  processes  of  the  epithelium  lining  the 
uterus  and  Fallopian  tubes  can  hare  no  share  in  producing  this  onward  move- 
ment of  the  seminal  fluid,  since  their  vibrations  taxe  place  in  a  direction  con- 
trary to  that  alon^  which  the  seminal  fluid  is  advancing.  10:  The  forces  con- 
cerned in  conveymg'the  ovum  from,  the  ovary*  along  the  Fallopian  tube  to  the 
uterus  are  probably  derived  partly  from  the  movements  of  the  vibratile  cilia 
sitoated  along  the  Fallopian  tube,  and  partly  from  the  contraction  of  the  Fallo- 
pian tube  itself.  11.  When  first  arrived  in  the  uterus  the  ovum  has  much  the 
same  appearance  which  it  presented  when  in  the  Fallopian  tube,  and  the 
division  of  the  vitellus  still  continues.  Shortly,  however,  the  small  globular 
masses  into  which  the  vitellus  has  divided  are  developed  into  cells;  a  delicate 
membrane  forming  around  each  mass,  and  the  clear  vesicle  in  its  centre  consti- 

*  In  the  present,  as  in  his  previoos  works,  Bischoff  states  (p.  1 7,)  that  although  he 
has  repeatedly  and  careftilly  searched  for  spermatozoa  ut  the  interior  of  ova  taken 
from  the  bitch  as  welT  as  from  the  rabbit,  he  has  never  succeeded  in  finding  them, 
and  that  he  has  been  equally  unsuccessful  in  his  attempts  to  find  the  Opening  or  fis- 
sofes  in  th«  zona  pellacida  through  which  the  spermatozoa  might  be  enabled  to  enter 
the  ovum,  as  described  by  Mr.  M^in  Barry. 

t  For  Coste's  account  of  the  Metamorphoses  of  ths  Vitellus,  which  corresponds 
closely  with  the  above,  see  last  Report,  p.  256. 

t  This  movement  has  been  hi^erto  observed  only  in  (>itches  and  rabbitiL  There 
IB  BO  proof  of  its  existence  in  the  case  of  the  human  female. 
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iVLtsog  a  nucleus!.  12.  The  cells  which  are  thus  gradually  formed  out  of  the 
vitelfine  granules  hecome  joined  together,  and  as  their  number  increases,  and 
they  become  pressed  and  flattened  a^^inst  the  internal  surface  of  the  zona  pel- 
lucida,  they  combine  to  form  a  delicate  membrane)  which  lines  the  internal 
surface  of  the  zona,  and  contains  in  ;ts  cavity  a  clear  fluid  which  the  ovum  has 
gradually  absorbed,  and  whereby  it  has  become  increased  in  size.  The  appear- 
ance therefore  which  the  interior  of  the  ovum  presents  in  consequence  of  this 
new  development  is  that  of  a  vesicle,  and  it  has  been  named  accordingly  germ- 
vesicle,  or  vesicula  blaslodermica  (keimblase.)  At  one  point  of  the  germ-vesicle 
may  be  seen  a  round  dark  spot,  which  is^called  the  areagerminaliva*  (fruchthof ;) 
in.  this  spot  the  development  of  the  embryo  commences.  On  eitamining  the 
ovum  at  this  period  with  high  magnifying  powers,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  yelk- 

Sanules  are  arranged  in  concentric  circles  around  the  vesicle  of  the  cells  of 
e  germ-vesicle.  In  proportion  as  the  cells  increase  so  the  velk-granules 
diminish  in  number,  and  nnallv  disappear  altogether.  13.  As  the  ovum  thus 
increases  in  size  by  the  absorption  of  fluid  into  its  Interior,  the  zona  pellucida 
surrounding  it  becomes  greatly  stretched,  so  that  it  loses  its  double  contour, 
and  is  converted  into  a  fine  structureless  membrane.  But  it  still  continues  to 
act  as  the  only  external  membrane  of  the  ovum ;  for  even  in  the  uterus  there  is 
no  deposit  of  albumen  around  the  zona.  14.  The  ovum,  therefore,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  its  stay  in  the  uterus,  is  composed  of  two  pellucid  vesicles 
inclosed  one  within  the  other,  and  closely  joined  together — the  zona  pellucida. 
and  tlie  germ-vesicle,  or  vesicula  blastodermica ;  within  the  latter  is  situated 
the  area  germinativa,  or  spot  where  the  formation  of  th&  embryo  commences. 
.At  this  time  the  ovum  lies  free  in  the  uterus,  and  jgradually  makes  its  way  to 
the  spot  where  it  will  eventually  become  fixed.  The  power  which  determines 
the  part  of  the  uterus  at  which  the  ovum  shaU  settle  is  quite  unknown ;  it  does 
not  appear  to  depend  on  anything  in  the  organisation  of  the  uterus  itself.*— 
Sometimes  the  ovum,  when  arrived  at  the  uterus,  passes  across  its  cavitv,  and 
attaches  itself  at  the  side  opposite  to  that  at  which  it  had  entered.  15.  When 
the  ovum  has  attained  the  size  of  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  Paris  lines,  a  close 
examination  will  find  that  from  the  internal  surface  of  the  vesicula  blastodermica, 
at  the  point  where  the  area  germinativa  is  situated,  a  second  delicate  cellular 
layer  has  formed,  so  that  the  vesicula  e^erminativa  now  consists  of  two  mem- 
branes, the  external  of.  which  is  called  the  animal  layer,  the  internal  the  ri^e- 
taiire.  They  are  so  designated  because  at  the  part  of  the  area  germinauva 
which  corresponds  to  the  external  layer  the  organs  of  animal  life  are  formed 
in  the  embryo,  whilst  at  the  part  adjoining  the  internal  layer  the  organs 
of  vegetative  life  are  formed.  Between  these  two  layers  Uiere,  proMiblv 
in  a  short  time,  is  formed  a  third,  in  which  the  blood-vessels  are  devel- 
oped, and  which  may  therefore  be  called  the  vascular  layer.  It  i^  only 
at.  a  later  period,  however,  that  Uiis  third  layer  can  be  clearly  demon- 
strated. 16.  Until  the  20lh  or  2l8t  day  post  coitu  the  area  germinativa 
hBfi  consisted  merely  of  a  dark  accumulation  of  cells,  but  it  now  begins  to 
brighten  in  its  centre,  and  to  be  divided  into  two  parts,  a  bright  centml  portion 
(the  area  peUudda)  and  a  dark  circumferential  part  (tlie  area  apaca.)  The 
earliest  tiaoe  of  the  embryo  commences  in  the  area  pellucida,  and  consists  ^ 
first  of  an  elliptical,  then  of  a  guitar-shaped  heap  of  cells  situated  in  the  animal 
layer,  in  the  long  axis  of  which  heap  a  bright  streak  may  be  observed.  In  the 
accnmulation  of  formative  matter  on  either  side  of  this  bright  streak  are  formed 
the  walls  of  the  body  of  the  embryo.  The  portions  of  this  formation  immediate- 
ly adjoining  the  streak  are  called  the  lamina  dorsales,  and  the  portions  exter- 
nal to  these,  the  lamina  abdominales,  or  visceral  plates.  The  longitudinal  streak 
itself  is  called  the  primitive  groove.  Th6  first  trace  of  the  embryo  therefore 
consists  of  two  seperate  halves.  ,  17.  In  the  primitive  groove  are  formed  the 
central  parts  of  the  nen^ous  system,  namely,  the  brain  and  the  spinal  coni. — 

•  Thew  terms  art  nMd  by  Mr.  Wharton  Jonei  in  h»  Beport 
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Keitber  of  tbese  tv^'o  arises  from  the  other,  but  each  has  its  own  separate  devel- 
opment. 18.  After  the  formation  of  the  central  parts  of  the  nervous  system, 
the  heart  and  vascular  system  are  next  developed.  Here  again  also  the  heart 
is  not  formed  out  of  the  blood-vessels,  neither  do  the  arteries  &nd  veins  originate 
from  the  heart,  bat  each  is  developed  separately  and  independently  of  the  other. 
Finally,  is  developed  from  the  central  part  of  the  vegetative  layer  6f  the  vesicula 
blastodermica  the  intestinal  system,  namely,  the  mtestines,  lungs,  liver,  pan- 
creas, dLc.  19.  The  mode  in  which  these  systems  and  the  organs  belonging 
to  them  are  formed  in  the  ovum  of  the  bitch,  is  exactly  similar  to  that  which 
takes  place  in  other  mammalia  and  in  birds.  The  development  of  these  parts 
proceeds  so  rapidly  when  once  the  first  trace  of  the  embryo  appears,  that  after 
norty-ei^t  hours  the  three  chief  systems  are  laid  down. 


3. — On  the  Relation  between  the  ConstUuerUs  of  the  Food  and  the  Systems  of 
Animais.    By  R.  D.  Thoicson,  M.  D.,  &c.  &c. 

The  first  individual  who  showed  that  wholesome  food  should  contain  matters 
identical  with  animal  substances  was  Beccaria,  of  Bologna,  who  .wrote  an  ex- 
cellent paper  on  the  subject  in  1742.  Dr.  Prout  has  taught  and 'extended  this 
view  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  his  opinions  are  now  followed  by  all 
physiologists.  That  the  systems  of  animals  are  capable  of  snstentation  by  a 
supply  of  fibrinous  matter  alone,  is  obvious  from  the  history  of  the  primitive 
inhabitants  of  the  prairies  of  America ;  but  it  appears  from  experiments  made 
on  the  nutrition  of  animals  with  pure  fibrin,  that  an  auxiliary  in  the  production 
of  animal  heat  is  either  indispensable  or  advantageous,  since  animals  fed  on 
fibrin  alone  invariably  declinea  in  health.  (Magrendie.)  That  the  amount  of 
calorifieTU,  or  heatrproducing  food,  in  contradistmction  to  nutritive  food,  pro- 
perly so  called,  as  it  has  been  well  defined  by  liiebi^,  is  out  of  all  proportion 
greater  than  that' required  to  supply  the  waste  of  solid  matter  of  the  body,  'Is 
obvious  &om  an  experiment  madd  by  the  author  on  a  cow,  in  a  state  of  rest,  in 
which  it  was  fbund  that  I5J:  lbs.  of  food  were  taken  into  the  circulation  in  one 
day.  Of  this,  only  1^  lbs.  was  nitrogenous  or  nutritive  food  ;  the  rest  being 
calorifient  and  saline.  From  this  expermient,  frequently  repeated  with  nearly  the 
same  results,  the  author  concludes  that  in  such  a  condition  of  the  system,  the 
natural  relation  of  the  nutritive  to  the  calorifient  constituents  is  nearly  as  one 
to  ei^t  one-third.  The  author  ^ives  formula  for  calculating  ,the  amount  of 
nutritive  and  calorifient  food,  with  a  view  to  determine  the  laws  of  dieting. — 
He  also  gives  tables  from  his  o^n  analyses,'  of  the  amount  of  nutritive  matter 
in  about  twenty  different  kinds  of  vegetables  (principally  farinaceous  food.)  By 
these  it  is  shown  that  oatmeal  consists  of  J  nutritive  and  6  calorifient  matter, 
and  barley  I  and  7 — facts  which  explain  the  universal  employment  of  these  sub- 
stances. Trom  these  tables  it  is  also  inferred,  that  as  milk  is  the  natural  food 
of  the  infant  mammi|.1ia,  the  constitution  of  their  food  should  be  formed  on  the 
same  type,  and  that  of  the  use  of  arrow-root  or  starchy  food,  where  the  relation 
of  the  nutritive  to  the  calorifient  matter  is  as  1  to  26,  instead  of  being  as  in 
milk  1  to  2,  is  opposed  to  the  principles  attempted  to  be  established  by  the 
anther.  He  observes  that,  in  nutritive  tables,  it  is  usual  to  give  a  column  of 
equivalents — representing,  for  example,  100  parts  of  beans  as  equal  in  nutritive 
power  to  1160  of  starch;  but,  according  to  the  author's  viewss  such  a  method 
IS  not  founded  on  scientific  principles.  In  a  correct  plan  of  dieting,  a  proper 
equilibrium  must  be  maintained  between  the  wants  of  the  aoimal  organism  and 
the  constitution  of  the  food.  The  importance  of  thfs  view  is  supported  by  the 
Jesuits  of  an  extensive  series  of  experiments,  made  by  the  author  with  difi^rent 
kinds  of  food  upon  cows.  These  results  are  highly  interesting,  and  were  given 
in  a  tabular  form,  but  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  detail  them  at  length. 

The  author  condudes  by  observing  that,  when  more  condensed  forms  of  vege- 
table are  required,  the  object  might  be  obtained  by  mixing  certain  portions  of 
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American  flour  with  different  kbds  of  meal,  which  could  not  otherwise  be  miiied 
by  fermentation ;  for  example,  by  mixing  equal  parts  of  flour  and  oatmeaJ,  flour 
and  peas  or  barley  meal,  excellent  bread  cpuld  be  formed ;  and  two-thirds  of 
Indian  corn  with  one-third  oF  flour  yielded  an  excellent  loaf. 

Dr.  Guiding  Bird,  while  he  bore  testimony  to  the  industry  and  patient  inves- 
tigation which  characterized  the  researches  of  Dr.  Thomson,  could  not  agree/ 
in  the  conclugions  at  which  he  had  arrived  with  reference  to  the  dietary  of  perw 
sons  in  health  an^  disease.  It  should  l)e  recollected,  that  previous  to  the  labours 
ol  Liebig,  the  proportion  of  carbon  which  existed  in /various  articles  of  food  was 
thought  to  offer  a  fair  indication  of  their  nutritive  power.  That  distinguished 
philosopher,  however,  had  shown  the.  fallacy  of  snch  a  view,  and  had  proved 
that,  with  the  exception  simply  of  the  fatty  tissues,  every  structure  in  the  body 
was  supported,  and  its  wajste  supplied,  by  the  niirogenized  elements  of  food.— ^ 
Dr.  Thomson's  paper  had  the  merit  of  satisfactorily  showing  that  animals  could 
not  be  well  nourislied  on  niirogenized  or  carbonized  food  by  itself,  but  that  there 
should  be  a  certain  proportion  between  the  two,  so  that  the  richly-nitrogized 
food  might  make  up  the  waste  of  tissue,  whilst  the  richly-carbonized  would 
become  a  source  of  animal  heat.  He  (Dr.  Bird)  did  not  believe  that  the  com- 
position of  the  food  of  the  infant  animal,  or  milk,  gave  us  any  sure  indication, 
m  our  selection  of  nutriment  for  the  adult;  for  milk,  nearly  identical  in  com- 
position, atR)rdi»d  nourishment  to  the  infant  cat,  sheep,  and  porpoise;  whilst, in 
after-life,  how  remarkably  different  was  the  food  of  these  different  animals. 

Admitting  that  the  tables  of  Dr.  Thomson  wei-e  correct,  it  would  seem  that 
the  most  nutricious  food  for  infants  and  invalids,  next  to  milk,  would  be  beans 
and  peas.  This  could  not  be  followed  out  practically.  White  bread,  according 
to  the  tables,  was  below  beans  and  peas  in  nutricious  power ;  but,  trusting  to 
the  same  authority,  a  |)ortion  of  cheese  added  to  it  would,  theoretically,  raise  it 
high  in  the  scale  of  nutriments :  yet  who  would  carry  out  this  view  practically  ? 
He  admitted  that  infants  might  be  literally  starved,  from  eating  arrow-root,  in 
consequence  of  their  supply  of  nitrogen  being  cut  off;  he  yet  believed  that  in 
these  inquiries  sometimes  more  than  the  mere  chemical  principles miist  be  taken 
into  the  account  in  ourdetermin&tion  of  the  diet  we  shall  select  for  our  patients. 
Tbc  ease  with  which  di^rent  kinds  of  food  were  digested,  and  the  vital  endow- 
ments of  the  stomach,  must  not 'be  overlooked. 

Dr.  Babington  observed  that  the  last  speaker  had  gone  much  too  far  in  his 
ci^iticism,  as  every  one  must  be  aware  that  animal  food  and  some  other  kinds 
of  condensed  nitrogenous  matter  might  not  be  suited  to  children,  from  their 
difficulty  of  digestion.  He  considei-ed  the  paper  a  very  valuable  one,  and  de- 
serving of  the  thanks  of  the  society. 

[Although  one  of  the  speakers  stated  that  there  was  not  much  novelty  in  the 
views  brought. before  the  society  by  Dr." Thomson,  we  confess  that  to  us,  and 
to  all  with  whom  we  have  conversed  on  the  subject,  many  of  the  facts  and  de- 
ductions are  quite  original.  The  table,  which  exhibited  an  increase  in  the 
butter  of  the  milk  of  the  cow,  in  proportion  to  the  augmentation  of  nitrogen  in 
the  food,  is  .perfectly  new,  and  apparently  at  variance  with  the  theories  of 
Liebig,  who  derives  the  butter  from  the  starchy  constituents  of  the  food  ;  but 
which  Dr.  Thomson  reconciled,  by  considering  the  food  in  these  cases  to  be  so 
formed  as  to  restore  the  proper  equilibrium  of  the  system  of  the  animal.  This 
view  also  leads  to  the  novel  suggestion,  that  by  experiment  we  should  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  matter  removed  from  the  system  uiider  different  circumstan- 
ces of  rest  and  exercise,  and  that  a  true  plan  of  dieting  ^ould  be  founded  on 
such  knowledge,  and  should  not  be  left  to  mere  instinct.  We  believe  with  Dr. 
Thomson,  that  on  this  consideration  depend  the  true  laws  of  dieting — a  sub- 
ject of  so  much  the  greater  interest  in  an  artificial  state  of  society,  where'  the 
food  is  too  frequently  concocted  to  minister  to  the  palate  instead  of  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  waste  of  the  system.  The  relation  which  Dr.  Thomson  instituted 
between  the  food  serving  for  nutrition  and  that  for  the  mere  production  of  animal 
heat  was  yerj'  striking,  and  we  have  certainly  i\cver  seen  the  subject  so  treated 
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before.  TTiis  an&Iysis  of  arrow-root,  tapioca,  and  sago,  was  also  quite  new,  and 
demonstrated  the  impropriety  of  employing  them  as  food  for  children.  The 
table,  already  alluded  to,  showed,  cbntrary  to  the  statement  of  one  of  the  speak- 
ers, that  arrow-root  could  not  produce  fat,  and  that  such  views  are  imaginary. 
The  table  containing  the  amount  of  albuminous  matter  in  various  kinds  of  vege- 
table food,  was  highly  important.  The  higher  position  o<x;upied  by  Scottish 
oats  and  barley -meal  over  English  flour  is  a  new  and  startling  statement.  We 
concur  in  the  concluding  observation  in  Dr.  Thomson's  paper,  that  his  remai'ks 
tend  towards  an  extensive  field  of  experiment  and  deduction,  of  a  highly  prac- 
tical nature,  and  may  assist  in  indicating  the  direction  in  which  the  physician 
shoold  pursue  his  inquiries  when  studying  the  laws  by  which  the  animal  sys- 
tem is  to  be  retained  in  a  state  of  health. — Reporter  of  the  Gazette.^ 

Med,  Gaz,^  May,  29,  1846,  |).  966. 
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(By  reference  to  the  papers  of  Dra.  Hicks  and  White,  in  our  first 
part,  it  Will  be  seen  that  this  &tal  disease  has  made  its  appearance  in 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.) 

1 — Epidemic  Cer^bro'Spirud  3fent7^'a«.«— The  disease  of  which  an  ac- 
count, as  given  by  Dr.  Darby,  is  mentioned  in  our  last  volume,  p.  'IS,  has  more 
recently  t^n  noticed  by  Dr.  Mayne,*  who  witnessed  it  in  the  Irish  workhouse 
to  which  he  is  medical  attendant.  The  pathology  of  the  disease  as  described 
by  him  appears  to  have  been  uniformly  the  same  iti  all  the  cases  examined. 

'*  Tjithe  post-mortem  examinations  which  have  fallen  under  Dr.  Mayne's  notice, 
the  scalp  and  dura  mater  exhibited  but  little  undue  vascularity  ;  the  pia  mater 
covering  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain  was  congested,  and  the  larffe  veins,  in 
their  way  to  the  several  sinuses,  appeared  remarkably  turgid.  The  free  sur- 
&ce  of  the  cranial  arachnoid  felt  dry  and  clammy,  ana  had  lost  its  transparency 
in  many  places,  particularly  at  the  base  of  the  brain ;  but  there 'was  no  lymph 
or  other  mflammatory  effusion  in  the  sac  of  the  arachnoid.  Lymph  of  a  yel- 
lowish or  j^reenish  hue  appeared  on  the  surface  of  the  encephaion  heneaik  tho 
serous  tunic ;  this  occurred  sparingly  on  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  hemisphere^, 
and  there  only  along  the  sulci,  but  at  the  base  of  the  brain  it  was  found  in  ^ater 
quantities,  ^specialfy  in  the  sub-arachnoid  space  corresponding  to  the  circle  of 
Willis,  where  many  of  the  cerebral  nerves  at  their  origin  were  fairly  imbedded 
in  it  In  the  spinal  canal  a  similar  exudation  filled  the  sub^arachnoid  spaced  it 
there  existed  in  sufficient  abundance  to  envelop  the  cord  completely ;  it  ajso  exr 
tended  down  to  the  'lowest  extremity  of  the  cauda  equina,  investing  each  ot  the 
spinal  nerves  at  its  source ;  but  in  the  vertebral  canal,  just  as  in  the  cranium, 
the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid  contained  none  of  this  morbid  secretion. '  The  sub- 
stance of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  appeared  remarkably  free  from  lesion ; 
diere  was  no  unusual  vascularity,  induration,  or  softening  apparent,  nor  did  the 
ventricles  betray  any  evidence  of  inflammation.  A  remarkable  feature  of  this 
OMihidy  is  the  class  of  persons  on  whom  it  has  seized.  .In  Ireland,  so  far  as  has 
been  ascertained,  boys  under  twelve  years  of  age  have  been,  with  few  excep- 
tions, its  only  victims  ;  the  seven  cases  reported  by  Dr.  Darby  were  all  boys, 
and  only  one  of  them  had  passed  his  twelfth  year ;  in  Belfast  ten  cases  of  the 
disease  were  noted,  all  occurring  in  boys  from  seven  to  twelve  years  of  age ; 
and  in  Dr.  Mayne's  experience^  individuals  of  the  same  description  have  alone 
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been  attacked.  It  is  also  a  cimous  circmnstance  that  in  Fhmce  the  complaint 
appeared  for  the  meet  part  amongst  the  conscripts  who  had  lately  joined  their 
re^ments;  and  VerBailles,  L^ons,  Mets,  Strasboarg,  Avignon,  Nancy,  and 
Poitiers,  were  the  places  In  which  it  proved  most  destructive  to  life.  Although 
females  have  been  very  rarely  attacked,  yet  they  are  not  exempt  from  its  inva- 
sion, for,  at  the  Hardwicke  Hospital,  one  of  Dr.  M'Dowd's  patients  was  n  girl 
of  seventeen,  and  the  other  a  woman  ag«d  thirty-six  years. 

The  symptoms  by  which  this  aJ9ection  commences  are  in  general  of  a  very 
formidable  character,  and  its  accession  is  usaally  sudden  and  quite  unexpected ; 
in  the  majority  of  cases  the  patient  has  been  in  his  ordinary  health  and  spirits 
up  to  the  very  moment  of  the  seizure,  and  has  experienced  no  premonttoiy 
symptoms  to  warn  him  of  his  danger.  In  four  of  the  cases  at  the  South  Dublin 
Union  the  boys  had  eaten  a  hearty  dinner  and  retired  to  bed  in  apparent  heal^, 
when  the  disease  all  at  once  declared  itself.  In  mai^  instances  it  commences 
with  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen,  followed  iomiediately  by  vomiting,  and  ilot 
unfrequently  by  purging.  In  the  worst  cases  these  symptoms  are  accompat^ied 
by  marked  collapse,  the  extremities  are  cold  and  bluish,  the  pulse  is  at  this  time 
a  mere  thread,  and  altogether  the  disease  assumes  very  much  the  aspect  of 
cholera.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours,  reaction,  more  or  less  perfect,  ensues ; 
the  muscular  system  then  presents  characters  which  may  be  considered  almost 
pathognomonic.  The  muscles  of  the  extremities,  and  those  of  the  neck  in  par- 
ticular, become  remarkably  rigid,  the  head  is  drawn  back  upon  the  vertebral 
edomn,  and  firmly  fixed  in  the  unnatural  position ;  no  effi)rts  of  the  patient  can 
bend^t  forwards,  neither  can  the  attendants  do  so,  at  least  by  the  employment 
of  any  justifiable  force.  The  countenance  at  this  period  often  assumes  very 
mocfa  the  tetanic  expression ;  twitchings  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  sometimes 
ensue;  the  patient  loses,  in  great  measure,  the  power  ofmoving  his  extremities, 
so  that  he  is  qoite  unable  to  assume  tlte  erect  position,  the  surface  becomes 
hot,  the  pulse  full  and  frequent  (from  120  to  140 ;)  the  stomach  often  continues 
irritable,  whilst  an  insatiable  thirst  torments  the  sufferer ;  and  the  epigastrium 
evinces  marked  tenderness  upon  pressure.  Symptoms  of  a  still  more  distres- 
sing nature  quickly  snperveiie ;  the  patient  may  be  seized  with  general  convul- 
sions, of  frightful  severity,  requiring  personal  restraint  to  protect  him  from 
injury ;  or  he  may  lie  in  a  semi-comatose  condition,  constantly  moaning  and 
grinding  his  teeth,  or  even  cxyfng  incessantly.  Towards  the  close  of  his 
soflbrings  he  generally  merges  into  perfect  coma,  the  pulse  becomes  slow  and 
labored,  the  powers  of  speech  and  deglutition  fail,  his  stools  are  passed  in  vol  an- 
tuily,  and  death  finally  closes  the  scene.  AH  this  may  occur  in  a  surprisingly 
short  space  of  time ;  some  of  the  cases  ran  their  course  in  forty-eignt  hours, 
and  the  mater  number  terminated  about  the  fourth  day,  whilst  some  few  were 
prok>ngc«  over  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  '  Examples  are  on  record  of  death 
Irom  the  disease  in  so  short  a  period  as  fifteen  hours.  The  fatality  of  the 
complaint  in  Ireland  has  been  very  great,  but  continental  practice  has  been 
even  still  more  unsuccessful.  Dr.  Mayne  is  of  opinion  that  the  active  exhibi- 
tion of  mereury  will^be  considered  the  sheet-anchor  m  England  and  Ireland,  in  the 
treatment  of  this  as  it  is  in  that  of  other  diseases  of  the  serous  membranes. 


3. — Ugatvre  cf  ihe  Common  Carotid. — Our  last  Report  ^  on  this  subject 
embraced  three  cases,  the  whole  of  which  proved  fatal  (Vol.  II.,  p.  26&.)  Th^ 
following  facts  are  upon  the  whole  more  favorable^  although,  it  must  be  con- 
feraed,  Utey  tend  to  the  conclusion  that  our  knowledge  is  defective  as  respects- 
the  infioence  Which  the  operation  produces  on  the  structure  and  functions  of 
the  brain.  In  one  case  Dr.  Blackmau  tied  the  common  carotid  for  a  fungoid 
Utmourofthe  neck,*    The  fungus  had  an  opening  in  its  centre,  which  extended 
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to  the  Bheath  of  the  artery,  and  it  discharged,  about  a  pint  daily  of  the  most 
ofiensive  bloody  matter.  This  had  cootinued  for  nine  weeks,  and  the  patient's 
etrength  was  nearly  exhausted.  The  operation  was  performed  without  diffi- 
calty>$  in  less  than  an  hoar  aflerwards  the  tumour  became  cold,  the  discharge 
ceased,  and  by  the  second  day  it  was  obvious  that  the  whole  maiB  woul4  soon 
«lough.  The  patient,  however,  became  varalvtic  on  the  opposite  side^  and 
ultimately  comatose,  and  died  on  the -eighth  day  after  the  operation.  Dr. 
Slackman  remarks  thst  the  season  was  most  unfavorable  to  the  case,, the  ther- 
mometer ranging  about  95^  Fahr.,  and  that  had  the  operation  been  performed 
earlier,  and  under  more  favorable  circumstances,  he  sincerely  believes  that  even 
if  the  patient  had  not  been  cured,  his  life  would  have  been  considerably  pro- 
longed. Again,  Mr.  Vincent  has  published  two  cases  of  diseases  of  the  brain 
following  the  application  of  a  ligature  to  this' artery  .*  In  the  first,  the  operation 
was  performed  for  the  cure  of  an  aneurism  ;'the  man  became  paralytic  on  the 
opposite  side ;  he  was  bled  very  copioi^ly,  and  after  death,  the  brain  was  fo\ind 

?juitesoft  and  cream-like,  on  the  side  on  whicl\.the  operation  was  performed. — 
n  the  second  case,  the  operation  was  performed  in  consequence  of  an  injury  to 
the  artery ;  the  patient  became  paralytic  on  the  opposite  side,  and  even  daring 
the  operation,  he  was  observed  not  to  move  his  extremities  on  that  side.  After 
death  the  veins  on  the  same  side,  within  the  skull,  were  only  partially  filled  ; 
there  was  effusion  of  serum  beneath  the  arachnoid,  and  the  convolutions  of  the 
cerebrum  were  flattened  and  softened.  Mr.  Vincent  makes  no  comment  on 
these  cases. 

The  following  case  of  aneurism  of  the  carotid  artery,  recorded  by  G.  White, 
Esq.,  Surgeon  to  the  General  Hospital,  Nottingham,  is  possessed  of  considera- 
ble interest.!  It  being  considered  practicable  and  expedient  to  deligate  the 
common  carotid  below  the  tumour,  before  the  operation,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Sibson,  the  patient  was  desired  to  exhale  completely,  and  to  keep  his  chest 
as  empty  as  possible ;  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  was  then  closely  surrounded 
with  a  tery  long,  firm  bandage,  and  he  was  instructed  to  respire  as  much  as 
practicable  by  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles.  By  this  moans  the 
length  of  the  neck  was  materially  increased,  and  the  cervical  veins  were  pre- 
vented from  being  alternately  distended  and  emptied.  Mr.  White  considers 
the  operation  was  thus  very  much  facilitated.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
operation,  it  was  found  necessary  to  place  two  ligatures  upon  a  large  vein,  and 
to  divide  the  vessel  between  them.  Formidable  hemorrhage  took  place  imme- 
diatelv  after  the  separation  of  the  ligature  of  the  artery,  but  was  easily  arrested. 
Mr.  White  considers  that  it  probably  came  from  the  portion  of  the  artery  con- 
nected with  the  tumour,  and  he  observes,  that  the  case  proves  the  practicability 
of  successfully  placing  a  ligature  on  a  large  arterial  trunk,  very  near  its  origifu 
Mr.  Yates,  of  Nottingham,^  on  this  case  observes,  that  there  is  no  other 
well-authenticated  instance  of  recovery  after  deligation  of  the  common  carotid, 
tinder  similar  circumstances,  although  the  operation  has  been  performed  more 
than  once  or  twice ;  that,  in  such  cases,  hemorrhage  on  separation  of  the 
ligature  is  the  cause  of  death ;  and  although  recovery  took  place,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  exp«ct  that  hemorrhage  will  always  occur  when  a  similar 
operation  is  performed  for  a  similar  disease,  under  the  same  conditions ;  because, 
in  nearly  every  instance  of  spontaneous  aneuristn,  the  vessel  is  diseased  to 
some  extent,  both  above  and  below  the  tumour;  and  on  accouht  of  the  danger 
of  placing  a  ligature  upon  a  diseased  vessel ;  and  further,  that  where  there  is 
no  greater  space  than  an  inch  or  so  between  the  aneurismal  sac  above,  and  the 
clavicle  and  upper  margin  of  the  sternum  below,  bleeding  is  almost  6ore  to 
follow  an  operation  of  this  kind ;  and  even  if  the  vessel  were  healthy,  it  is 
questionable  whether  the  force  of  the  circulation  would  not  wash  away  any 
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elot  tSml  mighl  be  forming  witkia  an  inch  of  iU  fellow  traak,  the  Mbclamn 
titerj.  These  observatioi^  are  conuudicted  by  the  instance  of  the  carotid  being 
tied  saccessfully  within  the  ei^tb  part  of  an  inch  of  the  innominata,  by  Mr. 
Potter,  and  by  the  fact  that  Ur.  Robinson,  of  Edinburgh,  with  equal  success^ 
cuied  an  aneuflm  occupying  nearly  the  entire  side  of  the  neck,  when  it  waa 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  \SaX  he  coukl  find  space  between  the  disease  and  the 
sternum  to  expose  the  root  of  the  carotid.''' 

Mr.  Yates  further  remarks,  that  whether  the  bleediag  proceeded  from  the 
proxhnal  end  of  the  artery,  or  issued  out  a  tumour  by  a  retrograde  movement, 
18  a  matter  of  the  greatest  moment.  One  end  of  the  artery  could  not  have 
bepn  closed  at  the  time  of  the  hemorrhage,  and  reason  would  lead  us  to  suppose 
the  end  nearest  the  heart  was  Chat  one,  since  it  had  to  bear  the  greatest  impulse 
of  the  heart's  action,  and  the  force  of  a  heavy  column  of  blood,  which  must 
almost  necessarily  prevent  the  formation  of  a  coagulum  sufficiently  large- and 
trxn  to  close  up  the  vessel ;  that  the  tumour,  in  Mr.  White's  case,  became  hard, 
which  must  have  arisen  from  coagulation,  and  it  is  not  reasonable  to  believe 
that  at  the  same  time  hemorrhage  took  place  from  the  end  of  the  artery  attached 
to  the  tumour  But  Mr.  Fe^rgussonf  states  that  this  opinion — ^that  secondary 
hemorrhage  always  occurs  from  the  proximal  ends  of  the  vessel — ^is  losing 
ground,  and  it  is  npw  believed  that  the  occurrence  happens  as  frequently,  if  not 
more  8o,  from  the  distal  side  of*  the  seat  of  ligature,  and  that  post-mortem 
examination  favors  this  view. 

M.  TriboH^  tied  the  common  carotid  in  a  man,  aged  27,  in  consequence  of  a 
wound  near  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  The  hemorrhage  was  arrested  in  the  first 
instance  by  syncope,  and  did  not  return  until  towards  the  end  ot"  the  tenth  day. 
Two  ligatures  were  employed — onQ  with  which  the  artery  was  tied,  the  other  % 
little  lower  tiian  the  first,  which  was  left  in  its  place,  to  be  used  in  case  of 
emergency.  Both  ligatured  came  away  the  eighth  day  after  the  operation,  and 
the  case  did  well. 

M.  Triboli  was  aware  that  in  placing  the  second  ligature  round  the  artery  he 
was  deviating  from  the  ordinary  practice,  and  he  does  not  appear  to  have  given 
any  very  good  reaspn  for  doing  so ;  two  days  after  the  ligatures  came  away, 
hemorrhage  occurred,  and  returned  repeatedly  for  two  or  Inree  days. 

Mr.  Liston  lays  the  greatest  stress  upon  the  impropriety,  in  this  operation,  of 
disturbing  the  vessel  by  detaching  it  from  its  sheath,  or  breaking  up  its  fine 
cellular  connexions '  further  than  is  barely  sufficient  for  the  passage  of  the 
needle,  and  upon  the  disadvantage  of  allying  more  than  one  ligature ;  but  he 
admits,  as  an  exception,  that  two  ligatures  should  always^  be  used,  when^  by 
any  awkwardness,  the  vessel  has  been  much  disturbed  from  (ts  cellular  con- 
nexioB.} 

(We  are  happy  to  meet  with  the  iacts  here  set  forth,  as  they  may 
serve  to  counteract  a  probably  erroneous  conclusion  about  to  be  drawn 
from  a  recent  case  that  occurred  at  our  Charity  Hospital,  in  which  the 
etkerial  vapour  was  inhaled.  The  conmion  carotid  artery  was  tied,  as 
A  preliminnry  step  to  the  removal  of  a  diseased  parotid  gland.  Death 
occurred  on  the  third  day  afler  the  operatioDy  and  the  mUofsy  revealed 
softening  of  the  hrain^  with  extensive  engorgement  These  le&ions 
inclined  the  operator  to  attribute  much  blame  to  the  ether,  but  it  is  seen 
above  that  like  results  may  follow  ligature  of  the  common  carotid,  whera 
no  ether  has  been  used.  Let  us  do  the  ether  justice,  although  it  tail  to 
fiiUii  all  the  sanguine  expectatioos  created  at  its  introduction  into  sur- 
real practice.*— Edss.) 

•  FeiyqMon'a  Practical  Surgery,  1846,  p.  448.  t  lib.  cit,  p.  449. 

t  Gaz.  Mid.  de  Paris,  froR)  i1  Raecoglitors  Medico.    ^  Prae.  Surg.  1846,  p.  179. 
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S. — MenuH  end  External  Etnphyment  of  NUriOe  qf  Silver. .  By  Dr.  Hellbk. 

[The  diversity  of  opinion  with  renpect  to  the  therapeatical  action  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  has  heen  so  ffreat  as  to  indnce  Bt,  Heller  to  institute  inquiries  on  the 
Bubject  for  himself.  He  performed  experiments  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  it  is 
taken  into  the  secretions  and  excretions,  and  also  to  ascertain  what  was  the 
e^ct  of  its  direct  addition  to  the  gastric  fluid ; — the  following  are  the  results.] 

In  several  cases  of  epilepsy  nitrate  of  silver  was  administered  internallly  in 
doses  varvinff  from  three  to  ten  grains  daily ;  thus,  one  girl  took  ten  sp-ains 
daily,  andf  a  lad,  aged  thirteen,  twelve  grains  daily  for  three  months.  In  the 
latter  case,  therefore,  about  two  ounces  and  a  quarter  were  administered  a]t6- 
getber,  yet  without  the  disease  being  in  the  slighest  degree  mitigated,  or  any 
other  e&ct  on  the  system  being  produced.  In  none  of  the  cases  did  the  skin 
become  in  the  least  discolour^.  The  blood  was  several  times  examined  in 
many  of  the  cases ;  it  presented  the  character  commonly  found  in  the*  blood  of 
epileptics,  especially  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  albumen ;  but  in  none  of 
the  examifiations  was  there  a  trace  of  silver  found. 

The  urine,  also,  contained  not  the  slightest  trace  of  silver;  it  was  clear  and 
without  sediment,  possessed  its  ordinary  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and 
contained  no  ammonia.  Since  the  urine,  therefore,  contained  chloride  of  sodium, 
no  silver  could  have  been  present  in  it,  else  would  the  chloride  of  silver  have 
been  precipated,  and  detected  as  such,  which  it  was  not ;  and  since  the  urine 
contamed  ny  ammonia,  which  is  a  solvent  of  chloride  of  silver,  so  also  could 
none  of  the  chloride  of  silver  have  been  retained  In  solution  ;  moreover,  after 
combustion  and  careful  examination  of  the  ash,  not  a  trace  of  silver  could  be 
detected.  The  fsces.  Heller  savs,  contain,  in  the  form  of  chloride,. the  whole 
of  the  silver  which  has  been  administered.  To  prove  this,  nothing  more  is. 
necessary  than  that  the  faeces  should  first  hie  reduced  to  ashes  in  a  platinuin 
crucible,  and  dien  the  mineral  salts  which  remain  dissolved  by  a  little  dilute 
nitric  acid ;  after  this  the  chloride  of  silver  is  left  behind,  and  may  be  weighed 
and  estimated ;  it  is  completely  soluble  in  ammonia. 

Heller  found  that  when  he  mixed  nitrate  of  silver  with  the  gastric  fluid, 
chloride  of  silver  was  at  once  precipitated,  for  the  ^tric  fluid. contains  a  large 
quantity  of  the  chlorides  of  sodium,  potassium,  and  calcium ;  when  ten  grains 
of  the  nitrate  was  added  to  an  ounce  of  the  gastric  fluid,  the  whole  was  preci- 
pitated in  the  form  of  chloride.  '  From  this  fact  Heller  concludes,  that  so  soon 
as  nitrate  of  silver  is  taken  into  tl^^tomach,  it  is  precipitated  as  chloride, 
which,  being  an  insoluble  substanc^^ssea  through  the  entire  length  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  and  appears  as  such  m  the  faeces  ;  the  results  of  examination 
of  the  blood  and  urine  also  show  tHat  none  of  the  silver  enters  into  the  blood. 
This  renders  easily  intelligible  the  circumstances  that  such  large  doses  of  nitrite 
of  silver  may  be  taken  without  any  observable  efiect  on  the  system  resulting, 
yet,  according  to  Heller,  leaves  unexplained  the  statements  of  some  writers, 
who  describe  the  skin  of  patients  who  have  employed  the  nitrate  of  silver  for 
some  time,  as  becoming  brown,  or  even  black ;  he  seems  inclined  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  these  statements,  inasmuch  as  they  are  opposed  to  the  results  of  his 
experiments,  and  to  the  fact  of  this  discoloration  never  occurring  in  any  of  the 
I  which  he  notieed,^Heller^8  Arch%v.^[Med.  Craz,,  July  24,  1846,  p.  170. 


4. — Lithotomy  in  ike  Female,    By  W.  Ferousson,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  King'r 
College  Hospital,  &.c. 

[This  case  was  admitted  into  King's  College  Hospital,  under  the  c^re  of  Mr. 
Fergusson,  October  8th,  1845.  The  stone  was  ascertained  to  be  present,  and 
was  operated  upon  on  the  1 1th.] 

The  patient  was  placed  on  the  table,  and  tied  in  the  usual  way  for  lithotomy ; 
a  deeply-grooved  stzaight  director  was  introduced  into  the  bladder,  the  groove 
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pomting  downwards,  and  to  the  left  side ;  a  straigbt,  probe-pointed  bistoury  was 
then  passed  along  it,  and  an  incision  aboat  half  an  inch  in  extent  was  made 
towards  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  the  wound  being  limited  to  the  anterior 
half  of  the  urethra.  A  slight  nick  was  next  made  in  the  right  side  of  the  orHice 
of  the  urethra,  and  the  director  beioff  withdrawn,  the  point  of  the  lefl  fore£nger 
was  introduced  into  the  wound,  anathen  gradually  insinuated  into  the  bladder, 
at  the  same  time  dilating  the  posterior  half  of  the  urethra.  The  finger  having 
touched  the  stooe,  was  then  withdrawn ;  a  small  lithotomy  forceps  was  now 
introdncaj,  when  the  stone  was  immediately  seized,  and,  though  the  blades 
slipped  once,  was  speedily  removed.  It  was  of  an  oval  form,  about  the  size  of 
a  pigeon's  egg,  and  composed  chiefly  of  Htl«ic  acid.  Seven,  p.  m .,  patient  com- 
fortable, and  in  good  spirits.    Water  passes  treely,  and  without  much  pain. 

[Everything  went  on  favourably,  and  she  was  disaharged  cured  on  the  31st.] 

Mr.  Fergusson  called  attention  to  the  peculiar  operation  which  had  been  per- 
formed in  Uiis  mstance,  differing,  as  he  stated,  in  tome  important  respects,  from 
the  operations  usually  resorted  to  in  the  female.  There  had  been  here,  as  in 
roost  other  instances,  a  choice  of  means  of  cure.  As  to  lithotrity,  he  did  not 
think  it  elidble  in  this  case,  chiefly,  perhaps,  on  account  ol  the  timidity  of  the 
patient,  and  her  consequent  restlessness  when  touched  by  the  surgeons.  For 
the  same  reasons,  dilatation  did  not  appear  practicable  ;  and  he  had  therefore 
to  adopt  a  proceedingr  whereby  he  could  at  once  remove  the  stone  while  the 
patient  was  held  steady  by  main  force.  The  operation  which  he  had  performed 
was  of  a  compound  character,'  the  opjening  necessary  for.the  extraction  of  the 
stone  havinff  been  made  partly  by  incision  and  partly  by  dilatation.  He  had 
described  this  operation  ever  since  he  had  been  a  teacher,  and  was  disposed  to 
think  it  the  best  mode  of  relieving  a  female  from  stone  of  all  with  which  he 
was  acquainted.  In  the.  process  of  diia^tation,  he  had  remarked,  both  on  the 
living  and  the  dead  body,  how  slowly  the  external  orifice  of  the  urethra  dilated, 
and  now  much  pain  it  caused  ;  indeed,  the  tissues  in  this  part  seemed  incapa- 
ble of  dilating  to  any  extent  likely  to  permit  the  passage  of  a  large  stone,  unless 
the  force  were  very  gradually  applied.  Towaras  the  back  part  of  the  passage, 
however,  and  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  the  strictures  yielded  more  readny, 
and  they  seemed  also  to  regain  their  tone  with  much  more  facility.  It  was  an 
error  to  suppose  that  dilatation,  in  whatever  way  performed,  invariably  saved 
the  patient  from  dribbling  of  urine  ever  after.  Very  recently,  a  case  proving 
the  reverse  had  been  under  notice  in  the  hospital.  A  girl  nine  years  of  age, 
had  a  stone  extracted,  some  years  before,  by  dilatation  ;  but  she  never  since  had 
power  over  the  stream  of  urine.  In  lithotomy,  as  usually  performed,  there  was 
even  a  greater  risk  of  this  unhappy  consequence;  and  although,  in  either 
method,  especially  by  dilatation,  many  cases  were  familiar  to  the  profession 
w6en  no  such  results  had  ensued,  it  was  yet  ielt  by  most  practical  men  that 
there  was  great  uncertainty  as  to  what  might  follow  any  of  the  usual  proceed- 
ings in  such  cases. 

After  describing  the  various  operations  which  had  been  proposed  for  litho- 
tomy in  the  female,  Mr.  Fergusson  stated  his  conviction,  that  while  there  was 
less  positive  danger  in  the  proceeding  which  he  had  followed  in  this  instance, 
than  in  some  of  uie  others  aescribed  iu  ordinary  surgical  works,  there  was,per- 
lape,  greater  chance  of  the  parts  regaining  tone  sufficient  to  give  command  at 
will  over  the  stream  of  urine.  The  incision  in  thp  anterior  part  of  the  urethra 
produced,  in  his  opinion,  less  injury  than  dilatation,  while,  by  not  applying  the 
knife  to  the  back  part  of  the  passage,  or  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  there  was 
poettively  less  risk  of  severe  and  dangerous  inflammation,  while  the  muscular 
■tmctoree  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  in  the  viscus  itself,  which  doubtless  gave 
the  power  of  retaining  the  water,  more  speedily  regained  their  natural  condition, 
than  after  division  with  the  knife.  The  little  notch  which  he  had  made  on  the 
other  aide  of  the  urethra  mi^ht  or  might  not  be  made,  according  to  circumstan- 
ces.    Here  tlie  stone  seemed  so  large  in  proportion  to  the  parts,  that  he  had 
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thought  it  advisable  ;  vbnt  M^ith  a  smaller  stone,  he  should  extract  without  it.-^ 
it' would  be  unr<easonab)e  to  conclude,  from  this  single  case,  that  this  operation 
wa«  the  best  that  could  be  performed ;  possibly  the  same^  happy  results  might, 
in  this  instance,  have  followed  any  other  proceeding ;  but  it  appeared  to  him 
that  there  was  so  much  good  in  this  operation,  and  apparently  so  little  evil,  that 
irwaa  well  worthy  of  furtlier  trial. 

Lancet,  Sept,  12,  1846,  p.  289. 


6. — A  Lecture  on  Oie  Ulilily  and  Safety  of  the  Inhalation  of  Ether  ih  Obstetric 
Practice.    By  W.  Tyler  fcjMiTH,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Midwifery. 

,  The  only  authorities  who  have  published  their  opinions  and  experience  on  the 
subject  I  am  about  to  consider,  are  Baron  Dubois  and  Professor  Simpson;  but 
in  the  accounts  of  these  obstetricians*  though  valuable  facts  are  recorded,  little 
attem|tt  is  made  to  reconcile  experience  and  the  phenomena  of  etherization^ 
with  physiological  and  pathological  actions,  the  true  basis  upon  which  its  ulti- 
mate adoption  or  rejection  must  rest.  The  task  of  fixing  the  relations  and  true 
position  of  a  new  agency,  of  such  .extraordinary  powers,^  is  one  of  great  diffi- 
culty, but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  time  is  arrivea  when  at  least  the  attempt  to 
do  this  should  be  made^' 

Our  opinions  respecting  the  value  of  etherization  in  practical  midwifery  must 
chiefly  depend  on  our  knowledge  of  the*  manner  in  which  this  state  of  insensi- 
bility can  modify^  the  physiological  actions  of  parturition,  and  also  on  our 
obseravation  of  the  results  in  those  obstetric  cases  in  which  it  has  been  or  may 
be  employed. 

If  the  production  of  the  etherized  state  merely  removed  pain,  without  inducing 
any  other  complication,  the  question,  as  it  relates  to  midwifery,  might  be  readily 
decided.  The  relief  of  the  pangs  of  travail  would  indeed  bo  an  invaluable  boon. 
But  the  problem  to  be  i^olved  is  by  no  means  so  simple  or  so  uncomplicated.—^ 
The  inhalation  of  ether  takes  away  from  the  parturient  woman  several  other 
elements  natural  to  her  condition  besides  mere  physical  pain,'  while  it  addv 
thereto  other  titates  of  the  system,  which  are  not  observed  in  strictly  natural 
labor^. 

The  true  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  examine  carefully  what  there  is  sabstracted 
from,  what  there  is  added  to,  the  processes  of  labor,  and^then  to  come  *lo  a 
decision  as  to  whether  the  advantages  Or  the  disadvantages  of  the  use  of  ether 
in  midwifery  are  likely  to  preponderate.  Etherization  is  chiefly  a  new  condi- 
tion of  the  nervous  system,  and  we  must  examine  the  modes  in  which  (he 
diflferent  divisions  of  the  nervous  system  are  affe^cted. 

And,  first,  as  regards  the  cerebral  division  of  the  nervous  system. 

Sensation  is  for  a  time  impaired  or  abolished.  There  ckn  be  no  doubt  that, 
as  one  of  its  eflects,  the  pains  of  labor  may  be  alleviated  or  abolished  by  this 
new  application. 

Volitinn  may  also  be  suspended ;  all  the  voluntary  movements  are  in  abeyance 
when  the  patient  is  fully  under  the  influence  of  ether.  In  the  partially  etherized 
states,  violent  actions  of  the  voluntary  muscles  takes  place,  but  they  are  irregu- 
lar, like  the  movements  of  ordinary  intoxication. 

JEmotion  is,  in  the  fully  etherized  state,  withdrawn,  or  the  ordinary  emotions 
are  replaced  by  the  disondered  emotions  of  dreaming  or  delirium. 

We  must  therefore  inquire  into  the  uses  of  sensation^  volition,  and  emotion,  t^ 
parturition,  all  of  them  beinff  intimately  associated  together  in  natural  labor. 

In  the  expulsory  stage  of  labor,  after  the  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri,  the  effbrts 
of  volition  are  of  some  assistance  to  delivery.  The  eflforts  of  expiration,  and 
especially  of  the  abdominal  musoles,  are  increased,  and  the  patient  aids  in  fixing 
the  thorax  and  the  pelvis,  by  grasping  6rmly  with  the  hands,  and  planting  the 
feet  against  some  convenient  place.  (Sensation  and  emotion  are,  in  a  physiolo- 
fieal  sense,  even  of  more  importance  than  volition  to  parturition.    In  the  last 
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pum  of  labw,  when  the  motor  power  is  prodigious,  and  the  patient  is  threatened 
with  laceration,  the  sensation  and  emotion  of  pain  comes  in  as  a  preservative. 
All  th§  ordinary  actions  of  labor  at  this  period  are  reflex  in  their  nature,  and 
are,  whatever  their  violence,  uncontrollable  by  the  will.  But  whenever  the 
pain  becomes  to<^  intense  to  be  borne, — and  pain  is  here  a  measure  of  danger, — 
the  patient,  chiefly^nnder  the  influence  of  emotion,  cries  out,  and  her  cry,  by 
opening  the  glottis,  takes  away  all  expiratory  pressure,  and  leaves  the  uterus 
acting  alone.  So,  in  the  last  stage  of  labor,  upon  the  mingled  agony  and 
exertion  of  which  obstetricians  have  exhausted  their  descriptive  powers,  pain 
and  its  attendant  eniotion  play  a  benign  and  salutary  part.  It  i^  now  that 
laceration  of  the  perinsum  is  most  impending,  and  at  this  point  not  only  is  the 
^ottis  opened,  hut  the  sphincter  vesicas  are  suddenly  dilated,  so  as  to  relieve 
the  perinaeum  to  a  very  great  degree.  It  cannot  but  be  considered  as  a  sing|t- 
lar  provision  of  nature,  tnat  at  the  moment  when  the  nutlet  of  the  vagina  Is 
threatened  with  the  greatest  danger,  these  two  sphincters  should  suddenly  relax 
before  and  behind  it.  We  may  even  deduce  from  this  fact  a  reason  for  the 
anatomical  position  of  the  vagina  betwixt  the  rectum  and  the  bladder.  Thus, 
then,  volition,  and  especially  the  sensation  of  pain,  and  its  attendant  emotion, 
are  of  considerable  importance  in  natural  parturition. 

Some  interesting  points  relating  to  sensation  have  been  suggested  by  the 
hfits  observed  in  etherization.  It  has  been  again  and  again  noticed  that  patients 
may  preserve  ordinary  consciousness,  and  the  uses  of  the  special  senses,  with 
a  total  insensibility  to  pain.  Xhey  have  in  some,  cases  talked  rationally,  and 
have /seen  and  heard  perfectly  while  they  Were  unconscious  of  the  performance 
of  the  most  painful  operations.  Separate  seats  have  been  proposed  for  ordinary 
consciousness  and  the  perception  of  pain.  Boch  the  seat  of  pain,  and  the  exact 
nerves  which  are  the  communicators  of  pain,  are  as  yet  unascertained.  It  is 
evident  that  the  nerves  of  special  sens^e  are  not  the  conductors  of  pain ;  the 
optic,  olfactory,  and  auditory,  are  insensible  to  pain ;  and  a  whitlow  aflTecting 
the  cushion  of  the  finger,  upon  which  the  tactile  nerves  are  accumulated,  is  not 
more  painful  than  a  burn  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  or  than  an  inflamed  peri- 
toneum. Thus»  the  nerves  of  special  sense,  as  such,  are  not  ordinarily 
conductors  of  pain.  Besides  the  fact  that  the  mtellect  may  remain  clear  while 
sensation  is  abolished,  there  are  other  reasons  for  believing  that  the  cerebrum  ' 
ie  not  the  seat  of  the  -sensation  of  pain.  Longet,  for  instance,  removed  the 
whole  of  the  brain  of  a  living  animal,  leaving  only  themedulla  oblongata ;  and  op 
being  pinched  or  punctured,  it  cried  out,  and  gave  the  most  lively  manifestations 
of  pain.  These  facts  would  lead  to  the  inference  that  there  must  by  a  special 
teat  of  pain,  and  special  nerves  for  its  propagation,  from  the  periphery  to  this 
centre  of.  painful  sensations.  Lastly,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  either 
aflects  the  seat  of  pain,  or  the  nerves  which  conduct  to  it.  Mr.  Adams,  of  the 
London  Hospital,  made  the  ingenious  suggestion  that  the  blood  was  altered  in 
etherization,  and  that  the  altered  blood  paralyzed  the  extremities  of  the  nerves. 
Others  have  maintained  that  this  alterea  condition  of  the  blood  depends  on  the 
imperfect  inhalation  of  the  ether,  and  partial  asphyxia.  We  know  that  a  writer 
of  eminence  on  the  nervous  system  is  of  opinion,  that  the  central  seat  of  pain, 
wi:h  that  of  pleasurable  sensations,  and  emotion,  and  respiration,  is  in  that 
nan/d  vital,  or  nodus  vitalis,  tlie  medulla  oblongata,  whilst  its  actual  seat  is  in 
some  part  of  the  ganglionic  system.  Probably,  under  the  full  influence  of  ether, 
the  whole  of  the  nervous  system  concerned  in  the  production  and  preoption  of 
pain  is  simultaneously  affected. 

But  whatever  its  mature  and  seat,  sensation  is  removed  by  the  influence  of 
ether ;  the  parturient  woman  may  pass  at  once  from  her  agony,  into  a  state  of 
oblivion  to  pain.     Pain  is  taken  away ! 

Labor  itself,  like  a  Surgical  operation,  produces  what  has  been  termed  tihoek. 
In  certain  casea,  the  vital  powers  fail,  the  contractions  of  the  uterus  and  the 
aetioofi  of  the  neart  sink  together,  and  the  patient  may  even  die  from  the  pure 
infliMnoS  of  $hock.     This  may  take  place  in  labors,  difficult  it  may  be»  hut  Btifl 
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from  which  the  mtjority  of  women  recover  in  the  usual  waj,  bo  liiat  we  have 
no  certain  means  of  estimating  beforehand  the  probable  power  of  the  shock  of 
parturition  in  any  given  case.  Professor  Simpson,  in  his  necent  paper,  asks, 
**  On  what  division  of  the  nervous  system  does  the  nervous  shock  operate — ^the 
cerebral,  spinal,  or  ganglionic  ?  If  on  the  former,  it  should  be  kept  m  abeyance 
by  due  etherization.  Now,  J  conceive  this  important  point  neeo  hardly  be  put 
as  an  interrogation,  or  if  so,  that  it  should  meet  with  something  like  a  definite 
answer. 

Shock  is  composed  of  several  elements,  and  is  certainly  not  confined  to  the 
brain ;  those  which  are  really  referrible  to  the  cerebrum,  and  to  the  medulla 
oblongata,  which  partakes  both  of  the  nature  of  brain  and  spinal  marrow, — for 
here  the  cerebral  and  spinal  systems  seem  fused, — are,  pain  and  emotion,  and 
the  eflfects  of  these  depend  on  the  perfect  presence  of  consciojisness  and  the 
perception  of  physic&l  sufiering. 

We  must  aoubtless  look  on  pain — ^I  mean,  physical  sufiering-i-as  distinct 
trom  uterine  contraction,  which-  in  midwifery  almost  takes  the  term  to  itself, 
not  only  as  a  great  evil,  but  as  a  source  of  other  evils.  No  human  suffering, 
perhaps,  exceeds  in  intensity  the  piercing  agonies  of  child-bearing,  and  no 
oenevolent  mind  but  would  consider  it  an  inestimable  blessing  to  be  able  to 
relieve  womeo  with  safety  from  so  great  a  trial .^  I  do  not  undertake  (to  speak  ?) 
the  importance  of  pain  or  of  its  alleviation.  There  are  women  who  after  one 
labor  remain  their  lifb-long  depressed  and  in  dread  of  the  repetition  qf  their 
sufferings.  But  in  the  present  subject  it  is  with  the  immediate  effects  of  pain 
that  we  nave  most  to  do.  Acute  physical  pain,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  inflicts 
a  shock  upon  the  system,  the  shock  being  m  proportion  tonhe  depressing  effects 
of  the  pain  endured.  Pain,  then,  when  it  depresses  the  system,  is  one  element 
of  shock,  whether  in  parturition  or  in  surgical  operations.  But  it  must  be  said 
that  it  is  not  always  depressing ;  on  the  contrary,  it  sometimes  acts  as  a  stimu- 
lant, jand  as  such  is  probably  salutary  rather  than  prejudicial.  .  Even  this  great 
evil  is  not  unmixed  with  good. 

Emotion  constitutes  another  element  of  sbock?  as  when  fear  or  despair,  or 
some  kindred  emotion,  depresses  the  vital  powers ;  and  this  element  begins  to 
act,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  before  the  commencement  of  the  pperalion. — 
Thus,  to  put  an  extreme  ca.«e,  the  step  of  the  criminal  falters,  and  his  heart 
fails,  on  the  way  to  execution.  But  as  emotion  begins  to  operate  before  pain 
or  danger  is  actually  present,  it  may  exert  a  bad  efiect  on  a  patient  about  to  be 
operat^  on,  or  delivered,  in  the  etherized  state,  if  there  should  be  any  great 
fear  or  dread  for  the  result.  However,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  patn,  and 
emotion,  as  elements  of  shock,  would  disappear  when  insensibility  commenced. 
Many  parturient  women  are  destroyed,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  emotiop  alone, 
and  so  are  many  surgical  patients ;  these  latter,  however,  in  a  different  mode 
trom  the  former;  there  is  no  escape  from  labor;  but  that  extreme  motion, 
which  in  midwifery  is  so  dangerous,  prevents  surgical  patients  from  underg6ing 
the  proper  operations  at  all,  and  in  this  manner  such  patients  die.  We  shaU 
see  hereailer  whether  in  midwifery  there  are  not  counterbalancing  evils  more 
than  sufficient  to  weigh  against  the  partial  deliverance  from  emotion  and  physi- 
cal pain  accomplished  by  etherization. 

I  now  pass  on  to  speaJc  of  the  spinal  marrow,  by  which  I  mean  the  tnje  spinal 
marrow,  the  seat  of  the  reflex  function  in  its  most  extended  signification ;  and 
of  the  ganglionic  system. 

<  There  is,  speaking  generally,  in  the  application  of  ether,  a  point  at  whicli  the 
cerebral  faculties  are  suspended  without  any  affection  whatever  of  the  spinal 
marrow.  But  after  this  has'  been  passed,  the  respiration  becomes  stertorqtis, 
and  spasmodic  twitchings,  or  even  general  convulsions,  many  ensue.;  the  spinal 
marrow  is  now  fully  involved  as  well  as  the  brain.  Stilf  late^  according  to  the 
experiments  of  Baron  Flourens  and  M.  Serres,  this  organ  becomes  ioexcitable ; 
no  reflex  movements  follow  npon  the  application  of  an  excitant  to  the  surface ; 
•ad  even  the  spinal  marrow  itself  may  be  pricked  and  lacerated  without  in- 
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dncinff  any  coovalsive  action.  If  etheriaation  be  still  farther  continued,  the 
animu  dies.  In  the  cases  in  which  ether  has  been  employed  in  midwifery,  it 
has  not  afllected  th^  uterine  contractions — ^that  is,  it  has  not  been  pushed  so  far 
as  to  materially  depress  the  spinal  functions.  I  have  little  doubt  that  accurate 
observation  will*abow  that.it  may  either  not  influence  them  at  all,  or  that  it 
may  increase  er  diminish  them  according  to  the  condition  of  the  patient,  and 
the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  employed,  though  the  effects  of  its  successful  use 
would  be  almost  invariab^  the  suspension  of  voluntary  motion,  sensation,  and 
emotion,  the  uterine  reflex  actions  remaining  natural,  or  being  but  slightly 
affected.  I  cannot  enter  here  into  the  physiology  of  Baron  Dubois,  but  it  is 
evident  that  this  distinguished  accoucheur  is  quite  unaware  of  the  reflex  physi- 
ology of  parturition,  and  engages  in  the  discussion  of  points  about  which  there 
is  no  doubt. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  influence  of  shock  upon  the  brain ;  still  more 
important  is  the  influence  of  severe  injuries  upon  the  spinal  marrow  and  the 
ganglionic  nerves.  An  experiment  and  a  fkct  will  prove  this.  If  ti^e  whole  of 
the  contents  of  the  cranium  are  removed  from  a  frog,  so  as  not  to  affect  the 
circulation,  and  the  thigh  or  the  pelvis  be  now  crushed  by  the  sudden  blow  of 
a  hammer,  the  heart's  action  is  arres^ted,  and  for  a  time  no  reflex  actions  can  be 
excited  by  extBmal  irritation.  This  experiment  shows  the  part  borne  by  the 
spinal  marrow  in  the  phenomena  of  shocK.  You  must  bear  in  mind  that  this 
physical  shock  is  quite  independent  of  the  brain  and  of  sensation.  If  a. man  is 
shot  with  a  bullet  through  the  body,'he  may  drop  instantly,  though  he  has  not 
felt  himself  wounded.  He  falls,  not  from  the  ejects  of  pain,  ^nd  before  the 
efl^ts  of  loss  of  blood  are  felt,  but  probably  frpm  the  simple  eflects  of  shock 
upon  the  spinal  marrow  and  the  ganglionic  system. 

This  fact,  that  shock  in  its  major  part  may  be  still  present,  though  a  state  of 
perfect  insensibility  has  been  induced,  has  escaped  tne  attention  of  all  writers 
on  the  subject  of  ether.  Cases  have  been  detailed,  and  this  inhalation  of  ether 
eulogised,  not  only  as  th^  assuager  of  pain  in  surgery,  but  as  the  alleviator  of 
the  shock  of  operations.  It  is  vmost  important  that  it  should  be  understood,  that 
in  its  true  nature  shock  aflfects  the  spinal  marrow  and  the  ganglionic  system 
even  more  imminently  than  it  does  the  brain. 

The  stimulant  effect  of  ether  upon  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  at  one  stage 
of  its  operation  is  of  great  importance  in  considering  its  applicability  to  mid- 
wifery. It  has  been  used  by  Dr.  Ranking  in  tetanus  with  the  effect  of  increas- 
ing the  spasm ;  it  has  also  been  found  prejudicial  in  hysterical  and  epileptic 
convulsions ;  and  it  has.  produced  convulsions  in  persons  who  have  inhaled  it 

rely  for  experiment  or  for  surgical  purposes.  Baron  Dubois  vividly  describes 
symptoms  produced  in  one  of  his  obstetric  patients,  in  which  all  the  most 
intense  premonitory  signs  of  convulsions  were  induced ;  the  congestion  was  so 
great,  that  he  almost  expected  the  eyeballs  to  syringe  forth  blood.  Now, 
Inowing  the  tendency  to  convulsions  which  belongs  to  the  puerperal  and 
pregnant  states,  it  would  at  once  seem  improper  to  resort, "without  veir  grave 
reason,  to  the  use  of  an  agent  so  capable  of  adding  to  the  utero-spinal  excite- 
ment labor,  a  new  and  a  direct  stimulant  of  the  organ  concerned  in  convulsions. 
In  some  operations  there  has  been  a  considerable  amount  of  reflex  action ;  in 
others,  the  twitchings  of  the  stump  after  amputation  has  been  considerably 
diminished.  In  one  of  Baron  Dubois's  cases,  the  limbs  remained  motionless ; 
in  another,  a  movement  of  the  thigh  occurred  on  the  introduction  of  one  of  the 
blades  of  the  forceps.  These  and  similar  facts  show  that  the  spinal  marrow 
may  be  either  excited  or  depressed  by  this  agent.  I  cannot  now  enter  fully  into 
this  subject;  but  in  some  cases  the  loss  of  sensation  and  consciousness,  and 
the  persistence  of  reflex  action,  have  been  very  remarkable.  The  cerebral  and 
spinal  divisions  of  the  nervous  system  have  been  as  completely  separated  aa 
toey  could  be  by  actual  experiment.  The  inhalation  of  ether  has,  with  almost 
the  certainty  of  a  chemical  reagent,  decomposed  the  old  cerebro-spinal  system 
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into  two,  and  the  cessation  of  its  influence  has  as  suddenly  reunited  them — 
thus'oflrering  an  additional  proof,  if  such  were  necessary,  of  the  independent 
function  of  the  true  spinal  marrow.  Baron  Flourens  has  also  obtained  further 
proofs  of  his  doctrine  of  the  separation  of  the  contents  of  the  cranium  Into 
excitor  and  inexcitor  parts,  by  the  phenomena  observed  in  etherization. ' 

One  extraordinary  circumstance  relating  to  this  subject  must  not  be  forsotten 
— namely,  the  occasional  incitement  of  the  sexual  passion  in  patients  unc&r  the 
influence  of  ether.  In  one  of  the  cases  observed  by  fiaron  Dubois,  the  woman 
drew  an  attendant  towards  her  to  kiss,  as  she  was  lapsing  into  insensibility, 
and  this  woman  afterwards  confessed  to  dreaming  of  coitus  with  her  husband 
while  she  lay  etherized.  In  ungravid  women,  rendered  insensible  for  the  per* 
formance  of  surgical  operations,  erotic  gesticulations  have  occasionally  been 
observed,  and  in  one  case,  in  which  enlarged  nymphs  were  removed,  the 
woman  went  unconsciously  through  the  movements  attendant  on  the  sexual 
organism,  in  the  presence  of  numerous  bystanders.  Sexual  excitement  has 
also  been  •observed  in  the  male  subject.  Viewed  apart  from  the  moral  con- 
siderations involved,  there  is  not,  in  the  whole  of  the  wonders  related  of  this 
extraordinary  agent,  anything  more  wonderful  than  this  exchange  of  the 
smarting  of  the  knife  and  the  throes  of  parturition,  not  for  mere  oblivion,  but 
for  sensations  of  an  opposite  kind,  pain,  in  fact  being  metamorphosed  into  its 
antithesis.  Still,  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  to  the  women  of  this  country  the 
bare  possibility  of  having  feelings  of  such  a  kind  excitH  and  manifested  in 
outward  incoptrollable  actions,  would  be  more  shocking  even  to  anticipate,  than 
the  endurance  of  the  last  extremity  of  physical  pain.  1  am  only  surprised  that 
the  distinguished  French  obstetrician  should  not  have  made  some  observation 
of  this  kind.  In  many  of  the  lower  aniihals,  we  know  that  an  erotic  condition 
of  the  ovaria  is  present  during  parturition,  and  that  sexual  congress  and  con- 
ception may  take  place  immediately  up6n  delivery.  It  was,  however,  reserved 
for  the  phenomena  of  etherization  to  show  that,  as  regards  sexual  emotion,  the 
human  female  may  possibly  exchange  the  pangs  of  travail  for  the  sensations  of 
coitus,  and  so  approach  to  the  level  of  tlie  brute  creation.  I  have  no  doubt — 
indeed,  I  have  accumulated  evidence  to  prove,  as  a  general  law — ^that  at  the 
time  of  parturition  in  all  ovipara  and  vivipara,  the  human  female  included,  the 
ovaria  are  in  a  state  fitted  for  fecundation.  '  May  it  not  be,  that  in  woman  the 
physical  pain  neutralizes  the  sexual  emotion,  which  would  otherwise  probably, 
DO  present,  but  which  would  tend  very  much  to  alter  our  estimation  of  the 
modesty  and  retiredness  proper  to  the  sex,  and  which  are  never  more  prominent 
or  more  admirable  than  on  these  occasions  ?  If  this,  be  so,  women  would 
scarcely  part  with  pain,  hard  as  their  sufferings  may  be  to  bear ;  chastity  of 
feeling,  and,  above  all,  emotional  self-control,  at  a  time  when  women  are 
receiving  such  assistance  as  the  accoucheur  can  render,  are  of  far  more 
importance  than  insensibility  to  pain.  They  would  scarcelv  submit  to  the 
possibility  of  a  sexual  act  in  which  their  unborn  oi&pring  should  take  the  part 
of  excitor ;  and  as  tlie  erotic  condition  has  been  chiefly  observed  in  patients 
undergoing  operations  on  the  sexual  organs,  we  must  assign  as  the  exciting 
cause,  either  ^he  manipulation  of  the  attendant  or  the  passage  of  the  child.— 
Lucina,  fabled  as  she  was  to  liave  been  bom  without  pain,  was  a  name  often 
given  to  the  severe  Juno,  and  to  the  chaste  and  cola  Diana,  but  never  to  the 
Paphian  queen. 

We  are  now,  I  think,  in  a  position  to  argue  the  questions  as  they  relate  to 
midwifery — What  benefits  t:an  be  conferred,  what  injuries  haaarded  by  the  use 
of  ether?  Pain  and  emotion  may  be  oblitered;  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  shock 
which  belongs  to  pain  and  mental  emotion  may  be  averted  ;  but,  at  the  game 
time,  volition,  and  the  salutary  influence  exerted  by  pain  and  emotion  on  the 
motor  actions  of  labor,  are  v^ithdrawn^*  In  successful  cases — ^that  is,  when  the 
brain  only  was  affected — parturition,  as  a  reflex  function,  would  not  be  inter- 
fered with.     There  remains  to  the  woman,  in  its  full  intensity,  all  that  portion 
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of  shock  which  depends  on  the  spinai  mairow  and  the  ganglionic  system. — 
There  is  added,  in  some  cases,  the  increased  tendency  to  paerperai  convulsions, 
and  the  collapse  described  in  the  cases  of  Messrs.  Nunn  and  Robbs  as  the 
effects  of  the  ether  itself,  and  which  has  also  occurred  in  many  unrecorded 
cases.  The  dangers  incurred  by  the  use  of  ether  in  midwifery  would  be  that 
of  convulsion,  am!  of  the  meeting  of  the  physical  shock  of  parturition  with  the 
shock  or  collapse  produced  by  the  ether  itself.  Whenever  this  complication 
occurred,  there  would  be  considerable  danger.  The  moral  considerationa 
which  relate  to  our  decision  I  have  already  alluded  to.  Briefly,  I  may  repeat, 
there  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  absence  of  pain  and  of  painful  emotions,  with 
their  attendant  evils ;  on  the  other,  there  is  the  physical  shock  unaverted,  the 
tendency  to  convulsion,  and  the  possibility  of  dangerous  collapse — a  possibility 
which,  in  some  surgical  cases,  has  passed  into  fatal  certainty. 

I  know  it  is  ungracious  to  take  tlie  part  of  an  alarmist -on  sucii  a  question; 
but  many  fatal  cases  have  now  occurred  after  operations  in  which  etherization 
has  been  practised-  The  patient  who  underwent  the  Caesarian  operation  died ; 
another  patient,  on  whom  extirpation  of  the  •  eyeball  was  performed  sank ;  a 
clergyman,  whose  \ee  was  amputated,  never  rallied  after  the  operation;  two  of 
the  women  delivered  while  under  the  influence  of  ether,  by  the  Baron  Dubois, 
Bobseqnently  died ;  and  fatal  collapse  occurred  in  the  case  of  a  woman  from 
whose  thigh  a  tumour  was  removed.  Probably  other  fatal  cases  have  occurred, 
of  which  we  haye  no  information.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  in  how  many  of 
these  instances  the  ether  contributed  to  the  fatal  results :  in  some,  death  would 
no  doubt  have  taken  place  under  any  circumstances :  but  in  others,  it  may  be 
considered  well  nigh  certain  that  its  use  was  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole,  cause  of 
death. 

The  morbid  phenomena  fairiy  attributable  to  ether,  observed  in  cases  which 
have  recoverea,  have  been — ^nausea,  sickness,  stertorous  breathing,  pulmonary 
and  cerebral  congestion,  convulsions,, and  protracted  failure  of  the  heart's  action. 
Now,  the  bare  possibility  of  producing  symptoms  such  as  these  by  a  remedial 
argent,  however  valuajble,  renders  it  imperative  that  we  should  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish t^e  cases  in  which  the  more  serious  of  them  are  likely  to  occur, 
otherwisie  the  agent  itself  must  inevitably  fail  into  disrepute.  As  is  well  known, 
digitalis  may  produce  failure  of  the  heart ;  opium,  congestion  of  the  brain ;  and 
hydrocyanic  acid,  convulsions:  and  consequently,  caution  is  always  observed 
in  the  administration  of  these  still  valuable  remedies ;  but  after  etherization^  we 
may  have  effects  which  resemble  either  undue  narcotization,  an  over-dose  of 
hydrocyanic  acid,  or  the  cumulative  results  of  digitalis ;  so  that  it  behooves  us 
to  be  triply  careful  respecting,  its  indications  and  its  exhibtion.  In  two  fatal 
cases,  a  fluid  s|[ate  of  the  blc^  has  been  found  after  death. 

As  yet,  very  little  has  been  said  towards  indicating  the  proper  cases  for  resorting 
to  ether,  and  those  in  which  it  should  be  avoided.  There  has  been  a  general 
rush  towards  the  operating  room,  such  as  the  world  has  never  before  witnessed. 
Great  numbers  of  cases  were  successful  on  its  first  introduction ;  and  this  gave 
an  iclat  to  the  subject,  and  induced  a  confident  state  of  mind  in  patients,  which 
has  doubtless  been  an  element  in  tlie  successful  results;  but  now  that  fatal 
cases  have  occurred,  all  that  was  mere  prestige  must  fall  to  the  ground ;  and 
naless  the  proper  cases  for  etherization  can  be  distinguished  with  somewhat 
appipaching  to.  certainty,  patients  upon  whom  it  may  be  used  will  go  under  the 
knife  infloenced  by  previous  dread  ratlier  than  confidence ;  and  so  an  item  of  evil, 
not  properly  belonging  to  etherization  itself,  will  come  into  play.  Such  is  the 
constitution  of  the  human  mind,  that  a  few  fatal  cases,  even  by  the  side  of  a 
great  linmber  of  saccessful  ones,  will  be  sufficient  to  transmute  hope  into  fear, 
confidence  into  timidity  and  mistrust.  Probal)ly  the  fatal  cases  which  have 
become  known  have  already  produced  this  effect,  and  it  is-  believed  that  many 
of  oar  most  eminent  surgeons  are  declining  the  use  of  ether  as  much  as  possible. 
For  the  sake  of  etherization,  itself,  then,  something  like  a  panse  is  required. 
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otherwise  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  old  empire  of  pain  will  return,  and  if  sb,  it 
vnll  seem  for  the  future  doubly  difficult  of  endurance,  because  of  the  hopeful 
promise  that,  in  surgical  operatfons  at  least,  it  was  conquered  for  evfer. 

.  It  may  be  said,  that  in  the  dangerous  and  fatal  cases  the  ether  was  unduly  or 
improperly  inhaled — and  irom  an  examination,  it  does  appear  that  the  etlier  was 
inhaled  for  a  longer  time  than  usual  by  some  of  the  patients^  who  died, — but  in 
none  does  it  appear  to  have  been  inhaled  longer  than  was  necessary  to  produce 
insensibility ;  and  in  Mr.  Robbs'  case,  if  we  may  believe  that  reflux  movements 
were  mistaken  for  movencients  of  volition,  complete  insensibility  was  not  present 
at  any  time  during  the  operation.  It  would  appear  as  though  the  ether  occa- 
sionally followed  an  erratic  course,  not,  as  is  usual,  affecting  the  brain  at  all, 
but  still  Sfoing  on  to  poison  the  spinal  marrow  and  the  ganglionic  system,  and 
to  alter  uie  condition  of  the  circulating  fluid.  Indeed,  so  various  have  been  the 
symptoms  observed  by  different  operators,  that  ether  seems  almost  as  volatile 
in  its  effects,  as  in  its  physical  consitution. 

In  all  I  have  said  I  am  merely  setting  forth  my  individual  opinion.  I  have 
^ven  you  the  data  upon  which  it  is  founded,  and  which,  I  believe  will  stand 
the  test  of  examination.  I  should  observe,  in  conclusion,  that  Professor  Simp- 
son is  far  more  sanguine  than  myself  in  his  views  of  the  application  of  ether  to 
midwifery.    His  last  paper  upon  the  subject  ends  in  the  following  terms  : 

"  I  have  stated  that  the  question  which  I  have  beeh  repeatedly  asked  is  this : 
Will  we  ever  be  'justified'  in  using  the  vapour  of  ether  to  assuage  the  pains  of 
natural  labor?  Now,  if  experience  betimes  goes  fully  to  prove  to  us  the  safety 
with  which  ether  may,  under  proper  precautions  and  management,  be  employed 
in  the  coarse  of  parturition,  then,  looking  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  consider- 
ing the  actual  amount  of  pain  usually  endured,  (as  shown. in  the  above  des- 
scriptions  of  Merriman,  Naegele,  and  others.)  I  believe  that  the  question  will 
require  to  be  quite  changed  in  its  character.  For  instead  of  determining  in 
relation  to  it  whether  we  shall  be  'justified'  in  using  this  agent  under  the 
circumstances  named,  it  will  become  on  the  other  hanclnecessary  to  determine, 
whether  on  any  grounds,  moral  or 'medical,  a  prc^fessional  man  could  deem 
himself 'justified'  m  withholding,  and  vol  using  any  such  safe  m^ss,  (as  we 
at  present  pre-suppose  this  to  be,)  provided  he  had  the  power  by  it  of  assuaging 
the  agonies  of  the  last  stage  of  natural  labor,  and  thus  counteracting  what 
Velpeau  describes  as  'those  piercing  cries,  that  agitation  so  lively,  those 
excessive  efforts,  those  inexpressible  agonies,  and  those  pains  apparently 
intolerable,'  which  accompany  the  termination  of  natural  parturition  in  the 
human  mother. 

Baron  Dubois  concluded  his  address  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  as  reported 
in  The  Lakcet,  in  less  glowing  terms : —  ^ 

"  My  profound  conviction  is,  (he  said,)  that  inhalation  of  ether  in  midwifeir 
should  be  restrained  to  a  very  limited  number  of  cases,  the  nature  of  which 
ulterior  experience  will  better  allow  us  to  determine." 

More  recent  experience  has  certainly  not  been  in  favor  of  enlarging  the 
limits  of  its  applicaoility  in  practical  midwifery.  In  our  own  department  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe,  that  after  a  short  time,  unless  some  certain  mode  of 
binding  or  disciplining  this  Prometheus  shall  be  discovered,  it  will  be  rarely,  if 
ever,  used  in  difficult  parturition  or  obstetric  operations,  and  certainly  neverin 
natural  labor.  It  will  be  a  disappointment  to  have  to  turn  from  this  promised 
good,  but  it  is  better  to  do  so  than  to  follow  an  ignis  fatuus,  if  so  it  prove,  to 
uie  neglect  of  real  and  scientific  advancement.  Let  us  hope  that  this  glimpse 
of  deliverance  from  this  heavy  infliction  on  humanjty;  may  act  as  a  stimulus  to 
Science  to  continue  her  search  after  some  certain  And  available  re)ief  from 
physical  pain — ^possibly  a  "visionary  search, — but  still  one  for  which  human 
nature  will  never  cease  to  yearn. 
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1. — Observations  on  the  Poisonmts  Properties  of  the  Sulphate  of 
Quinine.     By  VVm.  I).  Baldwin,  M.  D.,  of  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Uhder  this  title  we  find  an  interesting  paper  in  the  Artie rican  Journal 
of  the  Meciical  Sciences,  for  April  1847.  While  the  writer  gives  his 
testimony  to  the  great  value  of  this  important  remedy,  he  cautions  the 
profession  against  the  abiise  of  it,  and  adduces  cases  and  ciperiments 
upon  animals  to  show  that  it  sometimes  proves  a  deadly  poison.  He  is 
&r  from  being  satisfied  with  the  impression  enteilained  by  many,  of  its 
*^Jiarmlessness  under  all  aircumstances,  and  when  given  in  any  quan- 
tity."  On  the  contrary  he  says,  "we  have  in  a  few  instances  been 
advised  of  the  baneful  effects  of  quinine  in  producing  deafness,  amau- 
rosis,  haematyria,  violent  gastralgia,  sudden  prostration,  delirium,  epi- 
lepsy, palsy,  &c.,  and  under  circumstances  sb  obvious  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  of  its  being  the  result  of  the  poisonous  operation  of  quinine." 

After  quoting  Christisen  and  Orfilti  to  prove  that  ahnost  all  poisons 
act  in  exactly  the  same  way  on  dogs  and  cats  as  on  man,  he  gives  the 
fdilowing  experiments  which  he  made  with  quinine  on  dogs. 

Eicperiments. — "These  experiments  were  performed  in  the  presence  of  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  faculty,  and  for  valuabU^  aid  and  assistance  I  am  espe- 
cially indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Drs.  Bolintr,  Sims  and  McLestor,  of  this  place. 
I  will  notimpbt«e  upon  the  reader  aminutp  detail  of  each  individual  experiment, 
but  will  endeavour  to  condense  the  general  results  as  concisely  as  possible. 

•'  SympfoTTts  which  followed  the  innre?tion  of  large  doses  of  quinine  into  the 
stomach  of  dogs  : — resflessrwss  generally  preceded  all  other  symptoms,  as  was 
Jbdicated  by  the  animal  changing  its  position  often,  and  constantly  moving  from 
^lace  to  place.  Voniilinsc^  or,  in  those  cases  where  the  lesophagtis  was  tied, 
Efforts  to  vomit  succeeded.  Purging  was  noticed  occasionally,  but  in  no  in- 
stance except  where  the  medicine  was  taken  by  the  stomach.  Then  came  on 
nvsailar  agUation,  pr  tremulona  movements  of  the  body  and  extremities,  with  a 
constant  motion  of  the  head,  resembl  i  ng  somewhat  paralysis  agitans.  In  attem  pt- 
ing  to  walk,  the  doff  would  tbtter  from  side  to  side  and  fall,  or  if  he  maintained 
his  feet  would  walk  in  a  direction  different  from  the  one  which  he  seemed  to 
desire.  When  under  the  full  operation  of  the  poison,  the  power  of  locomotion, 
or  even  the.power  of  standing  in  the  erect  position  was  lost  altogether,  the  ex- 
tremities apparently  completely  paralyzed.  This  state  was  accompanied  with 
more  or  less  excitement  of  the  vasrvlar  system  ;  the  pulse  increasing  in  frequency 
and  rising  from  ]  10  to  160,  and  in  one  instance  even  as  high  as  240  per  min- 
ate.  Great  oppression  of  the  breathing  was  present  and  sometimes  frothing  at 
the  mouth.  The  dyspnaa  in  all  instances  was  excessive,  sometimes  panting,  at 
others  slow  and  /a^ur^,  resembling  in  a  most  striking  manner  an  acute  attack  • 
of  asthma;  counteAance  expressive  of  great  distress  and  anxiety.  The  pupils 
of  the  eyes  were  invariably  dilated,  and  generally  to  an  enormous  extent,  leaving 
hot  a  BDiall  ring  of  the  iris  perceptible,  and  vision,  as  well  as  could  be  judged, 
was  entirely  lost,  -Convulsions  were  observed  in  every  case  (except  one,)  which 
wa«  watched  to  .its  termination,  where  the  dose  given  was  sufficient  to  produce 
death,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  where  the  medicine  failed  to  produce  this 
resnlt.  Furious  delirium  was  present  in  one  case,  as  was  manifested  by  the 
dog  Imrking  and  biting  at  everythinff  about  him.  Sometimes  a  profound  coma 
would  enffue,  accorppanied  with  Blight  muscular  agitation^  slow  and  heavy 
hreothing,  terminating  in  death  in  a  very  few  minutes  after  the  poison  had  been 
taken,  and  in  a  few  instances  the  subject  seemed  as  if  stunned  oy  some  sudden 
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and  powerful  blow  or  violent  fit  of  apoplexy,  ^his  latter  effect,  however,  was 
only  observed  when  it  was  given  to  young  dogs  "(half  grown  and  under)  through 
tha  jugular  vein  or  peritoneum.  Its^effects  upon  puppies  seemed  to  be  ftrapor^ 
iiorutteJy  much  greater  than  upon  dogs  fully  grown. 

"  The  time  required  to  produce  death  varied  very  greatly  with  the  quantity 
given  and  the  age  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  the  njode  and  manner  of  its  admin- 
istration, and  in  some  instances  it  varied  considerably  when  the  dose,  mode, 
and  all  otlier  circumstances  of  its  administration  were  supposed  to  be  equal ; 
for  whilst  in  some  instances  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  produced  the  ui^form  and 
peculiar  train  of  toxical  symptoms,  succeeded  by  death  in  a  very,  short  time ; 
m  other  instances  it  required  these  quantities  doubled  and  repeated  until  120 

?ains  had  been  taken^  and  a  much  longer  time  to  produce  th^  same  results.^ 
his  fact  is  in  accordance  with  my  experience  relative  to  its  remedial  action 
upon  the  human  subject,  showing  that  it  is  governed  more,  perhaps,  in  its 
modus  operandi  by  inherent  idiosyncrasies,  or  created  predispositions,  than  any 
other  remedy.  The  modes  of  giving  it  adopted,  were  by  the  stomach,  the  cavfty 
of  the  abdomen,  and  by  the  jugular  vein.  When  given  by  ^he  stomach  it  pro- 
duced vomiting,  and  was  thrown  back  generally  before  a  sufficient  amount  to 
produce  death  could  be  absorbed.  By  dissolving  and  largely  diluting  it  with 
water,  a  sufficient  quantity  was  absorbed  to  produce  death,  in  this  manner,  in 
one  instance.  In  almost  all  uf  the  experiments  with  it  by  the  stomach,  how- 
ever, the  cesophagus  was  ligatured.  When  dissolved  and  given  by  the  stamach 
its  first  effects  were  observable  in  about  twenty  minutes,'  sometimes  shorter  or 
longer,  and  death  ^suited  in  from  ope  to  thirty-six  hours,  usually  in  four«r 
six.  An  empty  stomach  facilitated  its  operation  greatly.  When  injected  into 
the  peri/oneum  in  full  doses  (40  grs.)  its  efiects  were  appreciable  in  from  four 
to  six  minutes,  and  death  occurred  iii  from  thirteeu  to  thirty  minutes.  When 
injected  into  the  jugular  vein  (in  giving  it  by  this  mode  great  care  was  taken 
to  prevent  the  admission  of  air,)  its  first  efiects  were  manifest  in  a  spiice  of 
time  so  short  as  to  be  almost  inappreciable  ;  not  more  than  a  few  seconds  after 
the  nozzle  of  the  syringe  was  withdrawn,  and  death,  occurred  in  one  or  two 
minutes.  In  all  instances,  except  one,  the  quinine  was  dissolved  in  water  hj^ 
the  addition  of  sulphuric  or  other  acid  in  quantities  barely  sufficient  for  thflk 
purpose.*  % 

**  When  the  experiments  went  far  enough  to  produce  amaurosis,  short  of 
death,  the  vision  was  regained  after  a  time.  In  one  instance  therdog  remained 
totally  blind  for  two  weeks,  and  afterwards  regained  his  vision  slowly.  This  is 
also  a  feature  in  the  second  case  reported  in  Sie  commencement  of  this  article. 
The  man  regained  a  very  useful  clegree  of  vision  after  a  short  time,  from 
these,  as  wet!  as  other  causes  of  the  Kind  reported  it  would  seem  that  amauro- 
sis from  this  cause  is  not  likely  to  be  permanent. 

"  Though  it  operated  much  more  promptly  when  injected  into  a  vein  or  the 
peritoneum,  yet  I  did  not  observe  that  it  operated  with  more  power  or  force  : 
that  is,  I  did  not  discover  that  a  given  quantity  administered  in  this  way  w^ould 
produce  death  more  certainly  than' when  ^iven  on  an  empty  stomach .  28  grains 
injected  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  in  one  instance,  and  20  grains  injected 
.  into  the  jugular  vein  in  another,  failed  to  produce  death,  yet  these  quantities 
did  produce  death  in  other  instances,  as  wed  when  given  by  the  stomachy  as  by 
these  modes, 

"  The  post-mortem  appearances  were  equally  uniform  with  the  symptoms 
before  death.  The  most  prominent  and  characteristic  appearances  were  the 
dark,jCuid  and  defibrinated  condition  of  the  bloody  and  the  congested  state*  of  the 
'. J — , . 

*  In  one  instance  where  it  was  made  into  a  bolus  and  enveloped  in  a  slice  of  bacon 
and  introduced  into  the  stomach,  vomiting  occurred  in  twenty  minutes,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  medicine  returned.  Except  that  it  did  not  produce  death,* its  effects  did 
not  differ  in  this  from  those  observed  in  other  instances  whd^e  it  wlw  dissolved  and 
given  by  the  stomach. 
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jArenchyma  of  the  lungs,  reeemhling  very  much  red  hepatization.  The  vessels 
of  the  meinbranee  of  the  brain  were  engorged,  so  also  were  the  liver  and  kid- 
neys in  a  few  instances.  The  stomach  and  bowels  weire  vascular  and  highly 
injected  in  patches  The  membranes  of  the  spinal  cord  were  more  or  leas  vajs- 
cular  and,  in  one  instance,  a  semi-fluid  coagulum  of  blood  was  found  in  the 
upper  half  of  the  theca  vertebralis.  This  was  probably  owing  to  the  subject 
being  very  young,  and  the  convulsions  being  much  more  violent  and  frequent 
than  in  any  other  instance. 

"  Thus  it  seems  clear  that  quinine  is  a  poison^  and  one  which  may  be  made 
direcily  fatal  to  tifej  and  if  these  experiments  upon  the  dog,  in  themselves,  are 
not  conclusive  of  that  fact,  which  the  concurrent  testimony  of  tcflcicologists 
would  justify  ns  in  believing,  they  at  least  become  so  when  it  is  .remembered 
that  the  symptoms  which  its  exhibition  gave  rise  to,  are  not  only  strongly  cor- 
roborated by,  but  were  almost  identically  the  same  with  those  observed  in  the 
human  subject,  in  the  few  inatances  jvhcre  poisoning  from  this  substance  is 
known  to  have  been  produced^  There  is  not  a  symptom  noticed  in  these  experi- 
ments which  has  not,  at  one  time  or  other,  been  observed  in  its  operation  upon 
the  human  subject,  and  the  two  cases  of  poisoning  in  the  human  suLgect  reported 
m  the  commencement  of  this  article,  where  the  same  striking  and  peculiar 
assemblage  of  svmptoms  which  followed  its  administration,  were  so  completely 
identical  with  those  observed  in  the  dog,  most  clearly  establish  the  Ikct  that 
the  manifestations  of  its  poisonous  operation,  at  least  upon  the  dog,  are  identical 
with  those  observed  in  the  human  subject,  or  at  any  rate  do  n6t  di^er  more 
than  they  do  in  different  instances  on  *'  man  and  man." 

^  Its  operation  as  a  poison,  as  well  as  a  remedy,  is  certainly  peculiar,  and  it 
seems  difficult  to  assign  it  .to  any  particular  class  of  poisons,  difi^ring  in  some 
respects  from  all  of  them.  It  appears  to  resemble  in  its  action,  more  closely 
than  any  other,  those  of  the  "  second  cJass^^  of  Orfila,  or  the  class  of  "  narcotic 
poisons.  It  does  not  seem  to  possess  any  hypnotic,  properties  ;  in  this  it  dif- 
fers fix)m  most  of  the  substances  included  under  this  Lead.  I  do  not  mean  to 
touch  the  niuch  agitated  question  of  the  mode  of  its  remedial  operation,  but 
desire  to  speak  of  its  poisonous  action  only ;  and,  .on  this  head  will  only  add, 
&rther,  that  its  operation  seems  to  be  principally  upon  the  nervous  svBtem,  as 
is  clearl/ demonstrated  in  the  derangement  of  the  senses  of  vision  and  hearing, 
and  respiiutory  functions,  as  also  in  the  general  muscular  agitation,  convul- 
sions, d^.  As  it  has  been  detected  in  the  urine  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
it  enters  and  mixe^  with  the  circulating  masses  of  the  body,  and  through  this 
means  exerts  a  direct  influence  upon  the  nervous  system,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  fmt7ieit//y  excitant  when  given  in  quantities  calculated  to  destroy  Jife." 

Dr.  B*  says  he  knows  of  no  antidote  which  will,  with  any  certainty, 
negative  the  injurious  efiects  of  quinine."  He  suggests  a  prompt  emetic 
and  such  other  means  as  will  be  calculated  ^'  to  augment  the  natural 
secrelions  of  the  body"  He  is  of  opinion  that  ^  its  poisonous  efiects 
may  generally,  if  not  always  be  avoided  by  proper  attention  to  the  mode 
of  its  administration."  He  condemns  the  customary  method  o( pills  and 
smteiUiginous  mixtures^  and  prefers  decidedly  absolution  in  acidulated 
fluiVl.  Although  he  does  not  deny  the  claims  set  up  for  it  by  Dr.  Boling, 
in  inflammatory  afllections,  and  even  admits  that  on  ^  innumerable  occa- 
sions" .he  has  seen  it  manifest  *'  a  most  decided  and  unmistakeable  con- 
tra stimulant  effect ^^  jet  he  has  sometimes  seen  it  prove  a  stimulant. 

Dr.^B.  rarely  gives  more  than  ^10  grains  at  a  dose  ;  most  generally 
be  gives  from  four  to  six  grains  eveiy  2,  3,  or  4  hours  until  24  or  SG 
gmins  are  introduced  into  the  system.   . 

As  to  the  extent  to  which  the  article  may  be  given  with  impunity, 
Dr.  ft.  remarks  : — 
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'*  From  all  that  I  can  gather  I  am  dii^poeed  to  think  from  fifty  to  eighty  graiiM 
of  a  pure  article  of  quinine,  given  in  solution  at  one  dose,  will  produce  death 
nine  times  out  of*  ten,  in  healthy  adults,  and  occasionally  even  smaller  quanti- 
ties. How  far  its  operation  may  be  modified  by  morbid  action  ifra  matter  for 
con.^ideration  at  the  bed  side." 

Such  are  some  of  Dr.  Baldwin's  views  of  quinine.  We  give  them 
for  what  they  are  worth  ;  our  Southern  readers  are  ca{)able  of  judging 
of  them. 


Ss. — A  Case  of  Inhalation  of.  Ether  ii}  Imlrumental  Labor, — By  W.   Chah- 
NIKG,  M.  D.  - 

To  the  Editor  cfthe  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Jjoumal. 

Deati  Sir, — ^I  beg  leave  to  ofier  you  the  following  case  for  publication.  It 
is  indeed  but  a  single  instance  of  the  use  of  etherjn  midwifery  practice ;  still, 
such  is  the  importance  of  that  discovery  which  has  abolished  pain  in  so  many, 
and  in  such  a  variety  of  cases — and  such  tire  state  of  opinion,  and  such  the 
popular  and  professional  iliterest,  in  everything  bearing  usefully  on  the  subject, 
that  I  venture  to  present  it  in  an  amount  of  detail  which  otherwise  might  seem 
unnecessary.  To  my  miiid,  in  the  present  position  of  this  great  discovery,  this 
is  th2  most  proper  method  of  communicating  such  facts. 

I  look  back  on  th^  occurrences^ of  this  trial  of  ether  with  entire  satisfaction, 
and  with  the  deepest  pleasure.  The  ether  did  just  what  was  looked  for  from 
its  use.  It  did  it  at  once,  and  witli  no  circumstances  of  embarrassment  or  diffi- 
culty. When  its  influence  was  no  longer  needed',  its  effects  passed  quietly 
away,  and  left  a  repose — a  continued  sense  of  relief,  which,  in  an  equal  degree, 
and  like  kind,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  witnessed  before.  I  shall  with  pleas- 
ure communicate  through  your  Journal  the  results  of  such  farther  trials  of  ether 
as  circumstances  may  seem  to  authoi-ize  me  to  make.  And  no  one  sliould 
venture  upon  such  trials  until  he  is  perfectly^satisfied  that  such  circumstances 
exist.  A  case  came  under" my  observation  this  day,  which  impressed  upon  my 
mind  very  strongly  the  importance  of  this  rule  of  practice.  It  was  one  of  un- 
usual severity,  and  tlie  time  of  suffering  ivas  long.  Still  there  were  circum- 
stances in  theprevieus  history  of  my  patient,  and  in  her  actual  condition,  which 
detered  me  from  taking  ether  with  me.  SucJi,  however,  aV length,  was  the 
urgency,  I  may  say  violence  of  demand  for  relief,  on  any  tenns,  and  for  the 
use  of  ether  especmllyj  that  I  sent  for  it.  I  felt  that  the.  moral  conviction, 
always  so  powerful  in  labor,  that  relief  would  be  obtahied  from  this  agent,  might 
revive  hope,  and  give  encouragement,  where  a  most  depressing  dcs-pair  existed, 
and  tliat  thus  the  labor  might  bo  naturally  terminated.  Wlrether  my  reasoning 
were  correct  or  not,  I  can  say,  that  almost  immediately  (after  the  messenger 
was  despatched,  efficient  uterine  contractions  came  on,  which  speedily,  and 
safely,  accomplished  delivery.  I  remain  very  truly  yours, 

Boston,  May  1 1 ,  1847.  ^        W.  C. 

Mrs.  H.,  aged  23,  was  taken  in  labo^,  for  the  first  time,  May  5th,  at  12 
o'clock  it  night .^  I  saw  her  between  Q  and  10,  of  the  morning  of  the  7tli,  in 
consultation  with  her  medical  attendant.  Dr.  W.  E.  Townsend.  His  pupil, 
Mr.  Jerome  Dwelley,  was  present,  and  who  also  from  the  beginning  had  faith- 
.  fully  attended  to  the  case.  The  pains  had  been  frequent  and  very  severe. — 
Some  diminution  of  suffering  had  followed  the  exhibition  of  an  opiate,  which 
had  been  given  before  I  saw  the  patient.  Patient  was  well  purged  with  castor 
oil  the  day  before  labor.  I  found,  on  examination,  tlie  head  fairly  in  the  pelvis, 
where,  I  was  told,  it  had  been  many  hours.  There  was  no  show.  The  vagina 
was  swollen,  rough,  hot,  especially,  about  Ihe  urethra,  or  anterior  partof  the 
pelvis.  The  os  uteri  was  somewhat  dilated,  but  less  in  its  anterior  portiontban 
elsewhere,  though  in  no  part  of  its  circumference  had  it  cleared  the  head.    It 
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ttasswoUen,  smooth,  hutl,ii]idilatal>le.  ft  gave  jost  that  feel  which  soslion^y 
intiiiiates  that  the  labor  will  be  protracted,  and  accompanied  by  mach  saflfering. 
The  Bcalp  wae  much  swollen,  and  protruded  as  a  tumor  of  a  conical  shape 
through  the  firm  ring  formed  by  the  undilated  and  undilatable  os  uteri. 

Mre.  H.  was  comparatively  easy,  from  the  opiate  apparently.  Her  pulse 
was  natural.  Her  strength  was  not  much  exhausted.  Her  stomach  bore  food 
wdli  There  was  no  cerebral  trouble,  and  the  bladder  had  been  duly  emptied 
ly  the  catheter.  Under  these  circumstances  I  suggested  delay ;  and  it  was 
agreed  to  wait  to  observe  the  changes  which  might  occur  in  the  present  rest, 
and  on  the  recurrence  of  pains.  I  saw  her  again  at  noon.  Belladonna  oint- 
ment was  recommended,  as  no  important  change  had  occurred  in  the  state  of 
the  08  uteri.  I  was  called  to  see  her  at  about  6  P.  M.,  about  forty-two  hours 
since  labor  began.  I  learned,  on  reaching  the  address,  that  the  ointment  had 
been  osed,  and  a  solution  of  tartarized  antimony  exhibited,  and  that  some 
change  had  occurred  in  the  oe  uteri,  namely,  that  it  was  more  dilatable.  Her 
pulse  'Was  now  120  in  the  minute.  It  was  less  strong  than  at  noon.  She 
could  speak  only  in  a  whisper,  and  with  great  difficulty  even  so. .  IShe  com- 
plained of  ^rreat  distress  and  most  earnestly  entreated  to  be  relieved  of  her  ter- 
rible sttflering.  On  examination  I, found  the  os.  uteri  somewhat  more  dilatable, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  forceps  should  be  used. 

Dr.  Townsend  called  on  me  to  make  the  visit  just  related.  I  said  to  him,  in 
my  study,  that  this  'seemed  a  very  fair  case  for  the  pse  of  ether.  He  agreed 
with  me  in  this  opinion,  and  added  that  he  had  a  quantity  of  pure  ether  at  home, 


introduced,  and  seemed  less  likely  to  injure  the  os  uteri  tlian  a  broader  and  a 
thicker  instrument.  The  application  was  perfectly  easy,  and  I  made  an  extract* 
In^  eflbrt;  which  ws^  attended  with  very  severe  pain.  Mrs.  H.  soon  became 
quiet,  and  I  desired  Dr.  T.  to  applv  the  sponge,  saturated  with  ether,  to  the 
mouth  and  nose.  This  be  did,  and  in  about  a  minute  «he  was  under  the  full 
ln^^i»"f^  of  the  ether:  The  first  inspiration  produced  a  slight  cough,  as  if  the 
larynx  had  been  irritated.  It  was  like  the  sound  by  which  an  efibrt  to  remove 
some  irritatinff  matter  from  the  air^tassa^s  is  commonly  accompanied.  The 
next  notieeable  e^t,  and  which  was  quite  an  early,  one,  was  a  sudden.move- 
ment  of  the  body,  such  as  is  made  sometimes  mithen  one  is  falling  asleep,  and 
ham  consciousness  enough  to  know  this,  and  to  rouse  the  will  into  sufficient 
action  to  prevent  it  It  was  involuntary,  still  it  did  not  convey  the  idea  of  being 
spasmodic,  in  any  morbid  understanding  of  the  term.  She  was  directed/  to  open 
lier  eyes,  to  answer  questions,  dus.,  but  save  not  the  least  evidence  of  cooscious- 
nees  of  anythinj^  said.  I  now  proceeded  to  extract  The  os  uteri  at  once 
came  down  agam,  and  much  embarrassed  the  operation,  so  that  I  desired  Mr. 
Dweiley  to. pass  bis  finders  between  the  shoulders  of  the  forceps  and  the  sym- 
physis pubis,  and  gently  press  the  protruding  os  uteri  upwards.  He  did  so, 
and  thus  removed  that  part  from  tbe  Chance  of  injury.  The  extraction  was 
eoDtinoed  at  intervals.  Not  the  smallest  complaint  was  made.  The  womb 
was  roused  to  action,  and  strong  expulsatoiy  efibrts  ^ere  made.  The  head 
.advanced,  and  everything  promised  well.  But  at  length  the  head  became 
again  firmly  fixed,  and  this  to  a  decree  which  prevented  fts  beinff  removed  by 
aav  aneh  wfoe  as  1  believed  it  sale  to  employ.  I  removed  the  forceps.  •  The 
cfleets  of  tiie  ether  passed  ofi^  but  as  soon  as  consciousness  returned,  most 
earnest  demands  were  made  for  more.  **  Pat  it  to  my  mouth— I  shall  tigunt-* 
yon  most" ;  in  shortfall  forms  of  entreaty  were  made  use  of  to  obtain  the  entire 
rriief  that  Uie  ether  had  produced.  She  had  at  first  refused  to  employ  it.  The 
ether  had  now  been  usea  up,  and  a  short  delay  took  place  while  a  further  sup- 
fty  was  sent  for.  I  perforated  the  cranium,  fixed  tne  hook,  and  made  some 
^wtrm^wkg  efibrt  A^ain^was  complaint  made  of  the  sufiering.  which  was  im- 
"     '  r  prodoced  Qr  the  traction.    The  repose  had  been  entire  since  con- 

16 
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BCionsnesshad  retained.  She  tiiongfat  she  Was  delivered.  €)ftid  that  she  bad' 
aenset  knew  that  she  was  alive,  after  the  sponge  was  put  to  her  mouth,  but  that 
she  had  no  feefing  after,  and  knew  not  what  had  happened.  She  had  passed 
the  time  in  most  entire  freedom  from  all  pain.  She  said  that  there  had  been 
light  before  her  eyes,  and  bazzin?  in  her  ears,  and  that  she  had  been  in  another 
world.  The  aphonia  had  entirely  disappeared,  and  her  vbice  was  iTatnral.— 
The  ether  was  again  applied  to  the  mouth  and  nose,  and  when  it  was  ascer- 
tained  that  its  fullefiects  were  present,  extracting  effort  was  made  by  the  hook. 
Again  did  the  womb  act,  and  the  head  advanced.  Its  progress  was  very  slow: 
Much  effort  was  demanded  to  bring  the  bead  along.  The  ether  was  nsed  sev- 
eral times  before  the  labor  was  over.  In  fact,  she  was  most  of  the  time  inspir- 
ing the  vapor,  largely  mixed  with  atmospheric  air,  for  her  pilfow  and  bed- 
clothes were  necessarily  kept  wet  with  it,  from  the  mode  of  using  it.  There 
was  no  accident,  or  the  least  untoward  bircumstance  attending  the  delivery. — 
There  was  no  pain — no  complaintp— no  resistance  of  the  eBbrt  used  for  delivery. 
The  limb^  were  perfectly  flaccid,  and  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  kept 
separate  by  an  assistant,  and  the  whole  weight  of  the  upper  one  was  to  be  sup- 
tKMTted.  She  came  to  herself  soon  after  the  child  was  bom,  and  again  expressed 
ner  entire  ignorance  as  to  everything  that  had  been  done.  The  placenta  was 
separated,  and  reached  the  outlet  by  the  unaided  efforts  of  the  womb,  and  no 
hemorrhage  followed.  A  swathe  was  applied  to  the  abdomen,  and  the  patient 
made  comfortable  in  her  bed. '  I  left  soon  after,  having  ascertained  that  her 
pulse  was  as  good  as  it  had  been  for  some  hours,  and  that  everything  promised 
well.  It  was  impossible  to  determine  what  injury,  if  any,  so  lonff-continued 
pessure  of  the  head  had  produced.  The  bladder  had  been  carefully  attended 
to,  and  the  least  possible  amount  of  examination,  I  was  told,  had  been  made 
during  the  whole  attendance  on  the  case.  The  child  had  been  dead  s6me 
hours. 

May  8th,  9,  ▲.  m. — ^I  learned  that  soon  after  I  left,  the  womb  expelled  from 
Its  cavity  a  lar?e  mass  of  coaguJa,  with  a  gush  of  liquid  "blood.  Cold  was  im- 
mediately applied  to  the  abdomen,  and  the  flow  ceased.  It  was  not  so  great 
as  to  afiect  at  all  her  strength,  or  her  pulse.  I  learned  that  she  had  passed  an 
excellent  night,  and  had  slept  as  tranquilly  as  if  under  the  kindest  influence  of 
opium.  Her  pulse  was  108,  of  good  strength' and  volufaie — ^tongue  moist,  head 
clear,  and  her  whole  state  perfectly  comfortable.  We  were  particularly  struck 
with  these  facts,  in  the  distinct  recoHection  of  the  long-continued  suffering 
which  a  short  time  before  had  been  endured.  She  had  passed  no  water.  The 
catheter  was  introduced^with  great  ease,  but  got  clog^red  with  blood  in  its  pas* 
sage,  so  as  to  draw  very  little,  if  any  urine.  Mrs.  H.  said  soon  after  that  she 
felt  a  strong  inclination  to  pass  water,  and  in  making  an  efl^rt  to  donso  there 
was  expelira  from  the  vagina  a  firm  coagulam,  and  immediately  after  the  urine 
followed  voluntarily,  and  with  perfect  relied  Directions  were  pven  that  the 
greatest  quiet  should  be  preserved,  and  sleep  encouraged.  Liquid  farinaceous 
diet  was  ordered. 

9th,  A.  M .,  9  o'clock. — ^Mrsi  H.  slept  most  of  yesterday,  and  less  well  last 
night.  That  is,  was  awake,  but  comfortable  first  part  of  night,  slept  latter 
part  Pulse  now  104.  Skin  natural.  No  pain  in  abdomen,  and  no  tendeN 
ness  on  pressure.  Urine  natural.  Somewhat  thirsty.  Tongue  slightly  dry. 
No  appearance  of  milk. 

10th,  lO;  A.  M.— Patient  very  comfortable.  Pulse  108.  Skin  warm.^— 
Breasts  distended  and  painful.  Abdomen  soft  Two  dejections  from  3  ij.  ol. 
ric,  and  as  mu<^h  lemon  juice.    In  all  respects  doing  well. 

Remarks, — ^The  ether  was  applied  by  a  sponge.  It  was  very  easily  applied. 
The  effect  was  produced  very  soon,  in  about  a  minute,  say  after  about  fourteen 
respirations,  and  when  consciousness  was  returning,  one  or  two  respirations 
were  enough  to  procure  insensibility.  The  room,  or  the  atmosphere- about  the 
patient,  was  saturated  with  ether.  Was  there  not  danger  of  explosion  had  a 
candle  or  lamp  been  brought  into  this  atmosphere  ?    1  have  heard  of  experi- 
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nsnts  whicli  were  desigqed  to  prove  th»t  this  fear  is  groundless.  I  have  not 
seen  them,  and  shoold  w  unwilling  to  act  in  accordance  with  them.  In  the 
bupwledge  that  equal  parte  of  tha  vapor  of  ether  and  atmospheric  air,  produce 
a  compound  as  explosive  as  hydroeen  and  oxygen,  he  who  uses  ether  at  night 
should  be  most  cautions  to  keep  a  lighted  candle,  or  lamp  at  a  distance  from  the 
patienti  As  our  midwifery  arrangemente  so  fiiequently  occur  at  night,  this 
may  sometimes  be  an  inconvenience.  We  cannot  examine  the  pulM  or  the 
countenance  during  the  use  of  ether,  which  it  is  very  desirable  to  do.  But  we 
had  better  lose  such  opportunity,  than  incur^the  least  risk  of  the  explosion  of 
•the  gas. 

CtkBes  are  reported  of  instrumental  labor  in  a  Paris  hospital  under  the  use  of 
ether,  which  were  fatal  by  the  supervention  of  puerperal  fever.  Put  this  result 
will  hurdly  be  ascribed  to  the  ether  used,  or  be  made  an  objection  to  ite  use 
elsewhere,  as  puerperal  fever  existed  at  the  time  in  the  hospital,  and  everybodv 
who  knows  anything  of  the  disease,  must  be  awaro  how  readily  it  extenm 
itself  from  patient  to  patient,  especially  in  hospitals.  It  is  said  that  this  is 
especially  true  of  the  hospitals  in  Paris.  I  have  not  in  memoiy  a  case  of  instru- 
mental  labor  of  so  much  severity  as  this  above  reported,  from  which  recovery 
was  so  rapid,  or  so  complete,  and  in  wliich  suffering  was  so  slight.  I  do  not 
.  recollect  that  a  complaint  was  made  of  any  suffering,  from  the  time  of  the 
inhalation  to  the  day  on  which  I  made  my  last  visit. 

Not  only  in  Paris,  but  in  Edinburgh  also,  has  this  method  been  tried  in  labor. 
To  no  one  is  the  profession  more  indebted  than  to  Dr.  Simpson,  Professor  in 
the  Edinburgh  Universitv,  on  this  behalf.  I  quote  from  Forbes's  Medical 
Review,  the  latest  No.,  the  leading  authority  in  medical  literature  in  Europe, 
the  following  on  the  subjeot.  I  do  it  for  the  £acts  to^which  it  refers,  sind 
(especially  for  the  caution  with  which  the  information  is  accompanied.  From 
the  same  Review  I  make  an  extract  which  represente  the  opinion  of  Dubois, 
with  an  important  remark  from  the  reviewer. 

*'  In  a  communication  which  we  have  received  from  Edinburgh,  dated  the 
2Sd  of  March,  Dr.  Simpson  states  that  he  had,  up  to  that  date,  used  etheriza- 
tion some  forty  or  fifty  times,  with  the  most  perfect  safety  and  success.  We 
understand  that  he  has  kept  it  np  for  hours — in  one  woman  four,  in  another  six 
hours— without  the  ftetai  heart  varying  above  ten  or  twelve  b^ts  during  the 
whole  time,  the  mother  in  both  cases  recovering  perfectly,  and  both,  of  course, 
astonished  at  being  delivered  without  being  aware  of  it.  We  beh'evf  that  Dr. 
Simpson,  in  making  these  statemente,  still  inculcates  caution  in  the  use  of  the 
new- means;  justly  regarding  all  his  own  trials  hithe^,  bold  as  they  are,  as 
merely  experimental,  and  as  only  first  fruits  which,  however  delightful  and 
pTomisinfir,  may  not  be  the  positive  harbingers  of  an  fibundant  and  a  wholesome 
tervest'^  P.  568.— TAe  British  and  .Foreign  Medirxd  Review^  ediudby  John 
Forbes^  M,  D.,  F.  R.  iS.,  <fc.  4«.,  No.  46,  Apriiy  1846. 

^  M.  D]abois's  opinion  is,  on  the  whole,  not  in  flavor  of  ihe  employment  of 
etber  in  midwifery,  aliho^h  he  admits  that  he  has  seen  no  ill  e^te  that  he 
eoQJd,  with  certain^,  attribute  to  it  He  thinks, '  that  it  should  be  restrained 
to  a  very  limited  number  of  cases,  the  nature  of  which,  ulterior  experience  wiU 
better  allow  us  to  determine.'  He,  however,  confesses  that  the  result  of  the 
cases  he  has 'treated  in  this  manner,  has  lessened  'the  fears  with  which  he 
originally  entered  on  the  trial.  We-  leave  tlie  Professor  and  the  Baron — ^the 
doi^^ty  champions  and  learned  representatives  of  the  obstetrics  of  Paris  and 
Edinburgh — to  fight  the  ^battle  between  them.-  Time,  at  least,  will  ere  long 
determine  which  of  the  two  is  in  the  right  We  are  disposed  to  believe  that 
neither  is  absolutely  so ;  «and  that  here,. as  ih  many  other  instances  of  clashing 
opinions,  the  truth  lies  between."  Ik,  p,  669. 

The  action  of  the  womb  in  the  above  case,  in  the  absence  of  all  volui)tary 

~    cy,  was  very  striking.    Not  only  was  Uiere  natural  expulsatory  effort, 

_h.  was  aiding  the  manual,  but  the  efS>rt  was  marked  occasionally  by  its 

raal  andible  expinession,  the  6earin^  dovm  vfhich  is  so  well  known.    I  was 


•Mcy 
which. 
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reminded  of  this  eflbrt  dnrinff  inseDsibility,  hy  a  caw  of  most  seveie  paerperal 
convulsions,  which  came  under  my  notice  the  day.  after  the  above  case.  The 
organic  efibrt,  in  the  entire  abolition  of  voluntary  power,  was  most  striking.  I 
have  known  the  child  bom  by  this  organic  agency,  without  the  least  apparent 
consi^iousness  of  the  event  on  the  part  of  the  mother  at  the  time, -or  memory  of 
it  afterwards.  In  this  fkct,  established  by  so  many,  and  so  varied  observations 
at  home  and  abroad — in  this  fact  of  efficient  uterine  action,  produced  by  a  well- 
known  agent,  ether,  and  the  use  of  which  has  thus  far  been  so  safe,  and  the 
application  and  modus  operandi  of  which,  a  wider  observation  will  do  more  and 
more  to  determine — may  we  not  in  these  facts  look  with  confidence  to  the  time 
when  labor  will  be  accomplished  with  an  ease,  a  freedom  from  soflerin^,  autte 
as  great  as  has  hitherto  been  the  pain  which  has  accompanied  it,  and  which 
has  been  regarded  as  its  necessary  condition  ? 

P.  S. — In  a  subsequent  No.  of  the  Boston  Joarnal,  Dr.  Channing 
reports  a  case  of  Laborious  Labour  m  which  the  elher  was  used  wi£ 
perfect  success. 

8:— -77ke  National  Medical  Association, 
It  appears  that  this  august  sssemblage  of  the  Representatives  of  tbeT 
Medical  Profession  of  the  United 'States  met  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  5th 
of  Maj  last,  according  to  previous  adjournment,  and  went  through  their 
proceedings  with  becoming  dignity,  harmony  and  ability.  We  have  not 
yet  bad  the  pleasure  of  receiving  a  copy  of  their  report,  but  as  it  will 
probably  be  too  long  for  insertion  in  our  Journal,  we  ftimish  our  readers 
the  following  interesting  summary,  taken  from  a  Supplement  to  the 
Medical  News  and  Library^  and  the  names  of  the  members  of  fhe 
standing  committees,  taken  from  the  Medical  Exapiiner*      We  are 

S leased  to  find  the  Transactions  of  the  Convention  spoken  of  by  the 
[orthern  Journals,  several  of  whose  editors  were  present,  in  the  most 
complimentary  manner.  They  contain  some  of  the  reports  of  the  late 
standing  committees,  which  are  certainly  very  creditable.  It  ^  roust 
necessarily  require  some  time  to  develope  the  full  influences  of  this 
great  Medical  Society.  Each  meeting  will  doubtless  be  attended  >¥ith 
inci:pasing  intereiSt,  and  wie  do  not  despair  of  seeing  the  most  beneficial 
results  spring'from  their  deliberations*  In  a  future  number  wci  may  say 
something  about  the  reports  of  the  late 'committees. 

"  The  National  Medical  Convention  held  its  sessions  in  Philadelphia  on  the 
/^th,  6th,  and  7th  of  May,  in  the  magnificent  hall  of  tlie  Academy  of  Natdral 
Sciences.  The  nnmber  of  delegates  appointed  was  three/hundred  and  twenty, 
of  whom  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  were  in  attendance,  and  every  State  m 
Union  was  represented,  except  Maine,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Iowa,  Florida, 
Texas  and  North  Carolina. 

Dr.  Isaac,  Hays  of  Philadelphia,  chairman  of  the  committee  of  arrangements, 
on  the  part  of  the  .Philadelphia  delegation,  opened  the  proceedings  wiu  a  few 
remarks,  in  which  he  welcomed  the  delegates  to  the  convention,  and  expressed 
the  pleasure  which  his  delegation  experienced  in  receiving  -the  members  of  the 
convention  as  their  guests.  He  then  proposed  for  the  purposes  of  a  temporary 
organization,  that  Dr.  J.  Knfght,  of  New  Haven,  w))o  had  presided  with  so 
much  dignity,  ability  and  impartiality  at  the  last  convention,  shotkld  be  appointed 
chairman,  which  nomination  was  unanimotisly  confirmed. 

Dr.  Arnold,  of  Georgia,  and  Dr.  Stille,  were  then  appointed  Secretaries.         ^ 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  the  credentials  of  members,  which 
committee  have  reported — a  committee  of  one  from  each  State  was  •appointed 
to  nominate  officers  of  the  convention.     This  last  conmiitte  reported  the  oames 
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ottbe  fiottowing  gendemen,  m'  penaajient  oflken  of  the  CoaTentkm ;  Dr.  J. 
Kni^^t,  of  Conneclicut,  President;  Alexander  H.  Stevens,  of  New  Yor^, 
Geor^  B..Wood,  of  Philadelphia,  A.  H.  Buchanan,  of  Tennessee,  John 
Hsmson,  of  Louisiana,  Vice  Presi^nts ;  R.  D.  Arnold,  of  Georgia,  A.  Stilly, 
oC  Philadelphia,  F.  C.  Stewart,  of  New  York,  Secretaries. 

The  Convention  unanimously  agreed  to  the  nominations. 

The  Ckmvention  being  organized  and  ready  for  business,  a  motion  was 
made  tbiLt  medical  gentlemen  wha  might  be  present  from  States  not  represented, 
be  authorized  to  take  seats  in  the  Convention ;  and  that  members  of  the  medical 
stt^m  the  anny  and  navy  have  the  same  courtesy  esctended  to  them,  which 
was  earned  by  acclamation. 

The  report  of  the  committee  appointed  at  the  last  Convention,*  to  report  a 
pbn  of  organization  for  a  Nation^  Medical  Association,  was  called  up  and 
read.  On  k  subsequent  day,  the  plan,  after  much  discussion,  was  adopted.-— 
Tlie  name  of  the  society,  is  '*The  American  Medical  Association.*' 

The  membenr  to  consist  of  delegates  frotn  medical  societies,  and  medical 
instiutions  to  be  appointed  annually,  members  by  invitation  and  permanent 
members,  the  latter  qonsisting  of  those  who  h&ve  served  as  delegates. 

Each  local  societjr  has  the  privilege  of  sending  to  the  association  one  dele- 
sate  for  every  ten  of  its  regular  resident  members,  and  one  for  every  additional 
nactibn  of  more  than  half  of  this  number.  The  faculty  of  every  regularly 
constituted  medical' feolleffe  or  chartered  school  of  medicine,  has  the  privilege  of 
aendinff  two  delegates.  The  professional  staff  of  every  chartered  or  municipal 
Iwapitd  containing  a  himdred  inniates  or  more,  faa^  the  privilege  of  sendinff  two 
delegates  ;  and  eveiy  other  permanently  ormuiized  medical  institjiiipn  of  good 
standing,  has  the  privilege  of^  sending  one  delegate. 

The  Members  5v  invitatUm  consist  of  practitioners  of  reputable  standing,  from 
sections  of  the  united  States  not  otherwise  repreispnted  at  the  meeting,  to 
receive  their  appointment  by  iiivitation  of  the  meeting  after  an  introduction 
from  any  of  the  membetv  present,  or  from  any  of  the  absent  permanent  mem- 
beifv.  liiey  are  to  hoM  their  conoecticm  with  the  association  until  the  close  of 
Che  annual  session  at  which  they  are  received  \  and  be  entitled  to  participate  in 
aJl  tte  aflaira,  as  in  the  case  of  Megates. 

The  Permanent  Members  to  consist  of  all  those  who  have  served  in  the 
capaeity  of  delegates,  apd  of  such  other  anemliers  as  may  receive  the  appotait- 
inent  by  unanimous  vote.    They  may  share  in  the  debates,  but. cannot  v^te. ' 

The  officers  are  a  Presidsnt,  four  Vice  Presidents,  two  Secretaries  and  a 
TVeasuy. 

Btandbig  Committees,  each  composed  of  seven  members,  are  to  be  organized 
at  every  aiinnal  meeting,  for  preparing,  arranging,  and  Qzpeditinjpr.  business  for 
each  next  ensuing  year,  and  tor  carrymg  into  eflect  the  oraers  of  the  Associa- 
tioo  not  otherwise  assigned — ^namely,  a  Committee  on  Arrangements,  a*  Com- 
mittee on  Medical  Sciences,  a  Committee  on  Practical  Medicine,  a  Committee 
on  Snrgeiy,  a  Coi^mittee  on  Obstietrics,  a  Committee  on  Medical  Education,  a 
Comonittee  on  Medical  literature,  and  a  Committee  on  Publication. 

No  amendment  or  alteration  can  be  made  in  the  plan  of  organization, 
except  at  the  annual  meeting  next  subsequent  to  that  at  which  such  amend- 
ment or  alteratbn  may  have  been  propose^ ;  and  then  only  by  the  ¥oice  of 
thiee-fonrths  of  all  the  members  in  attendance. . 

Dr.  J.  H.  Gristom,  of]  New  York,  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  at 
the  bet  meeting,  to  whom*  was  referred  the  consideration  of  the  expediency, 
end  if  tleemed  expedient,  the  mode  of  recommending  and  ui^ng  upon  the 
several  Sta^  governments  the  adoption  of  measures  for  a  registration  of  the 
barthfl,  marrSges  and  deaths  of  their  several  populations,  made  a  report  favora- 
ble to  the  Buu^BcU  to  wkiich  was  attached  a  series  of  resolutions,  pointing  on( 
the  means  by  which  the  desired  end  can  be  attained,  and  an  address  to  the 
Slate  gQvstmoieiita.  The  repprt  was  accepted,  and  the  resolutions  and  memo- 
mi  adopitaL    Tiie  vesolations  were  as  foilows:  Resolved^ 
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Ist.  That  it  18  expedient  for  this  Ck)nvention  to  lecommend  to,  and  ntige 
open,  the  various, State  governments,  th^  adoption  of  measures  for  procuring  a 
Registration  of  the  Birus,  Marriages  and  Deaths  occdrring  in  their  several 
populations.  0 

2d.  That  a  Standing  Committee  be  appointed  by  the  Convention  to  take  a 
general  charge  of  the  subject,  and  report  annually  to  .the  Convention. 

3d.  That  the  State  Medical  Societies  be  requested  to  assume  the  du^  of 
carrying  out  the  objects  embraced  in  the  .first  resolution;  and  that^/in  those 
States  where  no  organized  societies  exist,  the  delegates  therefrom  in  the  present 
Convention,  be  charged  with  the  duty  for  their  respective  States,  and  report  to 
,the  Standing  Committee.  -         .  .  • 

4th.  That  in  procuring  the  Registration,  the  forms  and  nomenclature 
adopted  sliould  be,  as  nearly  as  possible^  similar  to  those  prepared  for,  and 
reported  to,  the  Convention. 

5th.  That  the  paper  hereto  annexed,  ^  adopted  as  the  voice  of  the  Con- 
vention, be  printed,  and  signed 'by^  its  officers,  and  transmitted  under  their 
direction  to  all  the  State  governments  of  the  Union.   - 

Dr.  Robert  W.  Haxall,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  appointed  at  the  last 
meeting  to  report  a  uniform  and  elevated  standard  of  requirements  for  the 
degree  of  M.  D.  for  all  the  Medical  Schools  in  the  United  States,  made  a 
report  urging  judicious  reform,  and  enforcing  the  necessity  of  clinical  iustrup- 
tion,  to  which  was  attached  a  series  of  resolutions  which  were  subsequently 
amended  and  adopted  as  follows : — Resolved,  -  ,  ^ 

Ist.  That  it  be  recommended  to  all  the  Colleges  to  jextend  the  period  em- 
ployed in  lecturing  from  four  to  six  months. 

2d.  That  no  student  shall  become  a  qandidate  for  the  degree -of  M.  D. 
unless  he  shall  have  devoted  three  entire  years  to  the  study  of  m^icine, 
including  the  time  allotted  to  attendance  upon  the  lectures^ 

3di  That  the  candidate  shall*  have  attended  two  full  courses  of  lectures, 
that  he  shall  be  twenty-one  years  of  a^,  and  in  all  cases  shall  produce  the 
certificate  of  his  preceptor  to -prove  when  he  commenced  his  studies. 

4th.  That  the  certificate  of  no  preceptor  shall  be  received  who  is  avowedly 
and  notoriously  an  irregular  practitioner,  whether  he  shall  possess  the  degree 
of  M.  D.  or  not. 

6th.  That  the  several  branches  of  medical  education  named  in  the  report  be 
taught  in  all  the  Colleges,  and  that  the  number  of  Professors  be  increased  to 
seven. 

6th.  That  it  be  required  of  candidates  that  they  shall  have  steadily  devoted 
tkree  months  to  dissections.  ,        ^  , 

7th.  That  it  is  incumbent .  upon  preceptors  to  avail  'themselves  of  every 
opj^rtunity  to  impart  clinical  instruction  to  their  pupils ;  and  that  Medical 
ddleges  require  candidates  for  graduation  to  show  tliat  they  have  attended  dn 
Hospital  practice. for  one  season,  whenever  it  can  be  accomplished,'  for  the 
advancement  of  the  same  end.  *  .       . 

8th.  That  it  be  suggested  to  the  faculties  of  the  various  medical  institu- 
tions to  adopt  some  efficient  measures  foe  ascertaining  that  their  students  are 
iu^tually  in  attendance  upon  their  lectures. 

9th.  That  It  is  incumbent  on  all  Schools  and  Colleges  grantmg  diplomas, 
fully  to  carry  out  the  above  requisitions. 

-lOth^  That  it  be  considered  the  duty  of  preceptors  to  advise  studentf  to 
attend  only  such  institutions  as  shall  rigidly  adhere,  to  the  recommendations 
herein  contained. 

Dr.  'Couper,  of  Delaware,  from  the  committee  appointed  .at  the  last  meeting, 
tawhom  was  referred  the  subject  of  a  suitable  preliminary  education,  made  a 
report,  concluding  with  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  subsequently 
adopted:  Resolved^  c     -         ^ 

That  this  Convention  earnestly  recommends  to  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession througho\it  the  Uniied  States,  to  satisfy  themselves,  either  by  personal 
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c<taqmry  or  the  written  certificate  of  competent  perepna,  before  receiving  yoang 
men  into  their  offices  as  students,  that  they  are  of  good  moral  character,  and 
that  they  have  acquired  a  good  English  education,  a  knowledge  of  ^atural 
Philosophy  and  the  Elementary  Mathematical  Sciences,  including  tjeometry 
and  Algebra,  and  such  an  acquaintance,  at  least,  with  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages,  as  will  ^enable  them  to  appreciate  the  technical  language  of  medl* 
cine,  and  read  and  write  prescriptions. 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  also  recommends  to  the  members  of  the 
medical  profession  of  the  United  States,  when  they  have  satisfied  themselves 
that  a  young  man  possesses  the  qualifications  specified  in  the  preceding  resolu- 
tion, to  give  him  a  written  certificate,  stating  that  Sict,  and  recording,  also,  the 
dale  of  his  admission  as  a  medical  student,  to  be  carried  with  him  as  a  warrant 
for  his  reception  into  the  medical  college,  in^which  he  may  intend  to  pursue  his 
studies. 

Resohaedy  That  all  the  rnddical  collegejs  in  the  United  States  be,  and  they 
are  hereby  recommended  and  requested  to  require  such  a  certificate  of  every 
student  of  medicine  applying  for  matriculation ;  and,  when  publishing  their 
annual  lists  of  graduates,  to  accompany  the  name  of  the  graduate  with  tlie 
name  and  residence  of  his  preceptor,  the  name  of  the  latter  oeing  clearly  and 
distinctly  presented,  as  certifying  to  the  qualification  of  preliminary  education. 

Dr.  Bell,  of  Philade>phia,  from  the  committee  apj)ointed  at  the  last  meeting, 
to  report  a  code  of  Medical  Ethics  for  the  government  of  the  profession,  Istated 
that  the  report  consisted  of  two  parts,  viz  : — an  introduction,  and  such  a  code 
as  the  resolutions  called  for;  the  fir^  was  not  ready  at  present,  but  that  he 
woold  take  a  future  opportunity  to  read  it^ which  was  subsequently  done. 

Dr.  Hays,  from  the  same  committee,  presented  the  code,  which,  at  a  subse- 
quent stage  of  the  proceedings,  Was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  N.  S.  Davis,  of  New  York,  it  was — 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  one  f^om  each  State  represented  in  the 
Convention,  be  appoihted,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  investigate  the  indigenous, 
wteOeal  botany  of  oar 'Country,  paying  partictilar  attentions  to  such  plants,  as 
are  now  or  ihajr  hereafter,  during  the'  time  of  their  service,  be  fourid  to  possess 
valuable  medicinal  properties,  and  a,re  not  already  accurately  describeo  in'  the 
standard  works  of  our  .country,  and  report  the  same  in  writing,  giving  not  only 
the  botanical  and  medical  description  of  each,  but  aleto  the  looaJities  where  the^ 
may  be  found,  to  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 
Laid  on  the  table. 

Dr.  McNaughton,of  Albany,  from  the  committee,  to  whom  ha<)  been  referred 
the  resolution  oflfered  at  the  last  Convention',  which' states,  ^  That  the  union  of 
the  business  of  Teaohing  and  lAcensins  in  the  same  hands,  is  wrong  in  princi- 
ple and  liable  to  great  abuse  in  practice.  Instead  of  conferring  tfie  rf|?ht  to 
noense  on  Medical  Colleges,  and  State  and  County  Medical  Societies,  it  should 
be  reetricte4  to  one  Board  in  each  Stktc,  composed  in  fair  proportion  of  repre- 
•ental^Tes  from  its^edical  College^,  and  the  profession  at  large,  and  the  pay, 
far  whose  services  as  examiners,  should  in  no  degree  depend  on  the  number 
licensed  by  them,"  made  a  report  in  reference  to  the  subject,  mainly  sustaining 
the  nbove  resolution.  This  report,  however,^  states  that  the  committee  do  nSi  - 
desire  to  nay,  that  the  union  referred  to  is  wrong  m  principle — the  objectionable 
eooduct,  which  may  have  Occurred,  is,  in  their  opinion,  attributable  to  som^ 
other  cause.  The  committee  in  all  other  respects  express  their  accordance 
with  the  senthnents  contained  in  the  resolution.  THe  leporl  and  the  accom- 
panying resolutions  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 

tk.  Farrisfa,  of  Philadelphia,  from  the  same  committee,  also  submitted  a 
aaajority  report,  and  in  bpposition  to  a  change  in  the  present  order  of  things 
in  rektion  to  licensing,  and  recommending  that  some  additioniEd  checks  be  put 
iqion  the  excercise  of  the  right 

Tbese  two  last  reports  weie  referred  to  the  committee  ;on  edncation,  to 
nport  at  the  meeting  of  the  association  in  May  next. 
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Dr.  Griflcom,  bf  New  York,  from  the  committee  to  prepare  a  nomenclatare 
of  diseases  adapted  to  the  United  States,  having  referenbe  to  a  general  re^s- 
tration  of  deaths,  made  a  report  containinff  some  interesting  comparative 
statistical  information  in  regara  to  varioas  diseases,  and  conduded  with  a 
deserved  tribute  of  praise  to  Mr.  Lemuel  Shattuck,  of  Boston,  who  drew  up  the 
mport.    The  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Pierce,  pf  Marylana,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

That  the  members  of  this  convention  be  reqaestod  to  ascertain,  as  finr  as 
mAj  be  practicable,  and  report  to  the  next  annual  meeting,  the  number  of 
practitioners  of  medicine  in  their  respective  States,  designating  the  number 
who  may  have  received  a  diploma  from  a  Medical  Ck>Uege,  the  number  who 
may  have  been  licensed  by  a  M^ical  Society,  and  the  number  who  practice 
medicine  without  any  authority  whatever. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  J.  V.  C.  Smith,  of  Boston,  it  was 

Ruolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  are  due  to  the  officers  and 
directors  of  the  various  institutions,  who  have  politely  invited  the  members 
to  visit  them  at  their  own  conveiiience — to  the  committee  of  reception  and 
arrangements,  on  behalf  of  the  Philadelphia  delegation,  for  the  spacious  and 
elegant  accommodations  provided — and  to  the  whole  medical  profession  of  the 
city,  for  the  marked  kindness,  personal  attention,  and  generous  bospitali^ 
which  have  characterized  their  intercourse  with  this  body  since  the  commence- 
ment of  its  deliberations-^aikl  to  the  AeiEtdemy  of  Natural  Sciences  for  the  use 
of  their  room. 

It  was  Resolved^  on  motion  of  Dr.  Garvin,  that  the  thanks  of  the  committee 
be  presented  to  its  officers,  for  the  very  ebcient  manner  in  which  they  have 
discharged  the  onerous  duties  imposed  upon  theuL 

On  motion  of  Dr,  F.  C.  Stewart,  of  New  York,  it  wae  then 

Retolved^  That  all  unfinished  business  be  referred  to  the  American  Medical 
Associatiou  about  to  be  organized. 

Re$idved^  That  this  convention,  do  now  resolve  itself  Into  tiie  **  American 
Medical  Association,"  and  that  the  officers  of  the  convention  continue  to  act  an 
c^kers  of  the  association  until  others  ar^  appointed. 

A  committee  was  then  appointed,  consisting  of  6ne  member  from  each 
State,  to  'nominate  officers  tor  the  American  Association;  tnis  committee 
reported  the  names  of  the  following  gentlemen,  as  officers  of  the'^NatioiMl 
Medical  Association." 

Dr.  Nathaniel  Chapman,  Penn.,  President. 

Dr.  J.  Knight,  of  New  Haven,  A.  H.  Stevens,  of  New  .York,  Dr.  Moultrie, 
of  South  Carolina,  Dr.  Buchanan,  of  Tennessee'  Vice  Presidents. 

Drs.  Stills,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Dunbar,  of  Baltimore,  Sebretariee. 
.  Dr.  I.  Hays,  of  Philadelphia,  Treasurer*^ 

On  ballot  these  gentiemen  were  declared  unanimously  elected  to.  their 
several  offices,  as  above  mentioned. 

A  committee  was  then  appointed,  to  wait  on  the  Presid^t  elect,  and  inform 
him  of  his  election. 

This  committee  introduced  Dr.  Chapman,  and  escorted  him  to  the  Presi- 
dential  seat  On  taking  which,  he  made  some  feelin^^  remarks.  He  said  he 
could  find  no  language  to  express  tiie  depth  of  his-  gratitude.  It  had  often  been 
his  good  fortune  dunng  his  professional  life  to  have  been  complimented  in  the 
same  manner,  though  not  m  the  same'  degree.  This  was,  he  confessed  his 
incompetency  to  serve  the  Asisociation  as  he  cOuld  desire.  He  said  he  loved 
his  profession,  and  should  be  nnjj^teful  if  he  did  not:  whatever  he  possessed 
in  bis  life;  had  been  bestowed  by  its  favors ;  when  he  forgot  it,  or  deserted  it 
and  its  disciples,  he  remarked  with  great  emphasis,  may  Almighty  God  forset 
and  desert  me.  He  desired  that  the  association  should  be  persuaded  of  hie 
ardent  wishes  for  the  cause,  and  that  his  most  strenuotib  «ffi>rto  would  be 
unceasini^y  directed  to  advance  the  dignity  of  the  profeesion,  and  extend  its 
usefulness. 
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The  asEocilitioii  then  adjoamed,  to  meet  in  Bedtimore,  on  the  fint  Tuesday 
in  May,  1848. 

The  deliberau'onS)  some  qf  which  were  animated,  were  marked  by  the  most 
perfect  courtesy  and  good  feeling,  and  the  members  separated  mutually  pleased 
with  each  other,  and  prouder  than  evtfr  of  their  profession." 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presidents  of  the  **  American 
Medical  Association,"  held  on  May  8th,  1847,  the  following  Standing  Com- 
mittees were  appointed  in  pursuance  of  the  order  of  the  Assobiation : 

Committee  on  AfrangemerUs.---DT.  G.  C.  M.  Roberts,  Chairman :  Dr.  A.  C* 
Bobinson,  Dr.  J.  H.  Briscoe,  Dr.  J.  R.  W.  Dunbar,  Dr.  Wm.  Power,  Dr.  W. 
T.  Leonard,  Dr.  C.  Bell  Gibson,  Baltimore. 

CommiUee  on  Medical  Sciences. — Dr.  S.  Henry  Dickson,  Chairman :  Dr.  J. 
P.  Jervy,  S.  C. ;  Dr.  Robert  Bridges,  Phjla. ;  Dr.  J.  W.  Francis,  N.  Y.;  Dr. 
Wm.  T.  Wragg,  S.  C. ;  Df.  Wm.  Power,  Bait. ;  Dr.  T.  Romeyn  Beck,  N.  Y. 
Committee  on  Pradioai  Medicine* — Dr.  Joseph  M.  Smith,  N.  Y.,  Chair* 
man :  Dr.  Red^  La  Roche,  Phila^;  Dr*  John  Harrison,  La.;  Dr.  H.  M.  Bal- 
litt«  Mo. ;  Dr.  J.  B.  Beck,  Dr.  Isaac  Wood,  Dr.  G.  S.  Camman,  N.  Y. 

Committee  on  Suivery. — ^Dr.  George  W.  Norris,  Chairman:  Dr.  Isaac 
Parrish,  Phila. ;  Dr.  John  Watson,  N.  Y. ;  Dr.  A.  L.  Peirson,  Salem,  Mass. : 
Dr.  Jacob  Randolph,  PhQa. ;  Dr.  H.  H.  M'Guire,  Petersburg,  Va. ;  Dr.  C.  Bell 
Gibson,  Bait. 

Committee  on  Obstetria.—Jh*  Harvey  Lindsley,  D.  C,  Chairman :  Dr.  G. 
C.  M.  Roberts,  Bait ;  Dr.  J.  Riley.  D.  C. ;  Dr.  R.  W.  Haxall,  Richmond,  Va. ; 
Dr.  W.  Cbanning,  Boston, ;  Dr.  C.  R.  Gilman,  N.  Y. ;  Dr.  S.  Annan,  Lexing* 
ton,  Ky. 

Committee  on  Medical lAieraivre. — ^Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Chairman: 
Dr.  E.  Jlale,  Dr.  G.  C.  Shattock,  Jr.,  Boston, ;  Dr.  D.  Drake,  Louisville,  Ky. ; 
Dr.  John  Bell,  Phila. ;  Dr.  Austin  Flint,  BuflWo, ;  Dr.  W.  Selden,  Norfolk,  Va. 
CommiUee  on  Medical  Education. — Dr.  Alex.  H.  Stevens,  Chairman :  Dr. 
Amos  Twitchell,  Keene,  N.  H. ;  Dr.  B.  R.  Wellford,  Fredericksburg,  Va. ; 
Dr.  Arnold  Nandain.  Phila. ;  Dr.  R.  D.  Arnold,  Savannah, ;  Dr.  F.  Campbell 
Stewart,  N.  Y. ;  Dr.  L.  P.  Bush,  Wilmington,  Dela. 

Committee  on  Publieation,-— Dr.  Isaac  Hays,  Chairman :  Dr.  Alfred  Stille, 
Phila. ;  Dr.  J.  V.  C.  Smith,  Boston,;  Dr.  J.  P.  Garvin,  Augusta,  Ga. ;  Dr.  J. 
R.  W.  Dunbar,  Bait ;  Dr.  Gouvemeur  £merson,  Phila. ;  Ur.  Caspar  Morris, 
Phila. 

Committee  on  Indigenous  Botany^  under  the  Resolution  of  Dr.  N.  S.  Davis. 
Dr.  N.  S.  Davis,  Binghamton,  N,  Y.,  Chairman  :  Dr/  S.  W.  Williams,  Mass. ; 
Dr.  Eli  Ives,  Conn, ;  Dr.  Engleman,  Mo. ;  Dr.  W.  A.  Cheetham,  Tenn. ;  Dr. 
Joe.  Cateon,  Pa. ;  Dr.  Charles  Short,  Ky. ;  Dr.  E.  E.  Phelps,  Vt ;  Dr.  A. 
Twitchell,  N.  H. ;  Dr.  T.  C.  Dunn,  R.  I. ;  Dr.  Lyndon  H.  Smith,  N.  J. ;  Dr. 
James  Cooper,  DeL ;  Dr.  A,  C.  Robinson,  Md. ;  Dr.  Frederick  Marx,  Va. ;  Dr. 
X  P.  Porcher,  S*  C. ;  Dr.  J.  Le  jConte,  Ga. ;  Dr.  Ca/lwright,  Miss. ;  Dr.  Car- 

rcr.  La. ;  Dr.  — Ohio, ;  Dr.  G:  Norwood,  Ind. ;  Dr. ^IlL : 
-IT- —  Mich. ;  Dr. D.  C." 
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NEW  ORLEANS,  JULY  1,  1847. 


OUR  FOURTH  VOLUME, 

With  this  number  we  commence  a  new  volume  of  our  Journal.  For 
more  than  three  years  we  have  labored  unremittingly  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  Medical  Journal  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  where  none 
existed  when  we  undertook  the  task ;  nor  indeed  was  there  one  in  ope- 
ration throughout  the  whole  Southern  States  at  the  time.  Since  we 
commenced  ours,  two  able  cotemporaries  have  appeared  on  the  field, 
and  done  good  service.  We  hope  and  trust  they  have  received  a  more 
substantial  reward  for  their  labors  than  has  fallen  to  our  lot.  If  not,  it 
may  be  said  to  consist  alone  in  the  consciousness  of  trying  to  do  some- 
thing  useful  for  the  medical  profession  and  the  good  people  of  the  South. 
Such  is  absolutely  the  fact  as  to  ourselves;  we  barely  receive, enough 
annually  to  defray  the  expense  of  publication,  and  we  make  the  state- 
ment, not  for  the  purpose  of  lauding  our  own  sacrifices  of  time  and 
labor,  but  to  remind  some  of  our  subscribers  that  they  should  not  take 
ofifence  at  being  called  on  for  the  amount  of  subscription.  On  review- 
ing the  labors  of  thr  past  year,  we  have  only  to  regret  that  we  have 
not  perfornied  the  duties  assumed,  with  more  ability.  We  return  our 
grateful  acknowledgments  to  those  kind  friends  who  have  signified  their 
approbation  of  our  humble  efforts,  and  especially  to  those  who  have  aided 
us  with  their  pens.  We  havfe  never  set  ourselves  up,  in  our  editorial 
capacity,  to  be  teachers  or  rulers  in  the  profession  ;  our  highest  aspira- 
tion has  been  to  establish  a  medium  of  intercommunication  through 
which  the  physicians  of  the  South  should  be  kept  advised  of  the  pro- 
gress of  medical  science,  and  likewise  make  known  the  results  of  their 
own  observation  and  experience.  As  to  the  importance  of  the  commu- 
nications which  have  appeared  in  this  Journal,  it  is  not  proper  for  us  to 
speak  ;  but  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  judge  by  the  respectful  attention 
they  have  attracted  abroad,  we  may  at  least  conclude  they  have  not 
been  discreditable  to  their  authors.  We  have  ever  believed  that  the 
respectability  of  a  Medical  Journal  must  depend  ly^on  the  amount  and 
importance  of  its  original  matter.  Under  this  impression,  we  ha\'^  made 
it  a  point  to  insert  aU  communications  that  we  deemed  worthy.  The  re- 
sult has  been  that,  owing  to  our  contracted  limits,  but  a  brief  space  has 
been  allowed  us  for  quotations.  We  trust  that  in  this  will  be  fomid  a 
satisfactory  apology  for  our  apparent  oversight  of  the  numerous  valuable 
papers  which  have  appeared  among  our  respected  American  cotempora« 
ries.  If  we  had  more  space,  it  would  afford  us  much  pleasure  to  aid 
them  in  the  diffusion  of  their  light:  We  renew  the  invitation  to  our 
friends  throughout  the  country,  to  urite^  because  we  know  it  is  the  most 
powerful  incentive  to  study;  for  there  is  pride  enough  in  every  Ameri- 
can to  make  him  desire  to  do  well,  whatever  he  attempts  to  do  publicly. 
It  is  not  presumed  that  the  physicians  uf  the  villages  and  neighborhoods 
can  enlighten  the  world  in  regard  to  the  elements  and  principles  of 
medical  science.  Their  sphere  is  the  application  of  principles  to  prac- 
tice.  To  them  belongs  the  test  of  all  the  aphorisms  and  dogmas  pro- 
claimed ex  cathedra,  and  they  may  do  important  service  by  contributing 
facts  and  correct  observations,  which,  afler  all,  constitute  the  basis  of 
the  science* 
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To  OUT  city  friends,  particularly  those  connected  with  the  Hospitalfl 
of  New  Orleans,  we  feel  that  we  have  a  fight  to  look  for  aid,  for  they 
can  but  be  interested  in  the  success  of  their  ovm — their  only  Medi- 
cal Journal.  To  our  colaborators  generally,  and  especially  our  oblig- 
ing correspondents  on  the  health  of  the  couvtry,  we  return  thanks  for 
their  generous  assistance  and  beg  a  continuance  of  their  favors. 

One  word  to  the  Medical  Societies  of  New  Orleans,  two  of  which 
have  been  in  successful  operation  for  several  years— we  should  be 
pleased  to  publish  their  proceedings,  concisely  drawn  up ;  and  are  confi- 
dent it  would  be  followed  by  the  happiest  results.  It  would  doubtless 
infuse  new  life  and  energy  into  their  deliberations.  Our  Medical  Col- 
lege and  Societies  occupy  a  commanding  position  in  this  great  empori- 
um, and  have  the  power  to  do  the  community  much  service  and  them- 
selves much  honor,  if  they  perform  their  duties.  New  Orleans  must 
become  not  only  a  prominent  seat  of  medical  learning,  but  the  foots  of 
the  highest  order  of  medical  and  surgical  practice  to  a  vast  and  densly 
populated  country  around.  It  combines  all  the  necessary  facilities  and 
resources,  and  nothing  is  required  tut  talent  and  energy  for  their  deve- 
lopmenL  We  invoke  our  fellow-laborers  who  at  present  occupy  the 
field  of  action,  to  stand  up  to  the  work  with  manly  determination,  lest 
we  live  to  see  ourselves  outstripped  and  superseded  by  the  rising  gene- 
ration, impelled  by  the  irresistible  spirit  of  progress  and  reform. 

With  these  remarks,  we  close  the  introduction  to  the  fourth  volume 
of  our  Journal,  trusting  that  we  have  conducted  the  work  on  the  prin- 
ciples proclaimed  at  its  starting,  and  assuring  our  readers  that  with 
their  co-operation  it  shall  continue  to  be  sustained. 

HEALTH  OF  THE  CITY. 

Our  city  presents  a  singular  spectacle  at  the  present  time.     Whilst 
©very  one  of  its  hospitals  is  full  to  overflowing,  and  several  additional 
houses  have  been  appropriated  to  hospital  purposes,  we  are  sure  our 
citizens   never  enjoye.d  a  greater  degree  of  health  at  this  season  of  the 
year.     Indeed,  as  is  customary,  there  is  less  sickness  among  them  now 
than  on  the  1st  of  May,  w^en  we  last  went  to  press.     Sickness  gene- 
lalJy  decreases  here  as  the  summer  advances,  unless  yellow  fever  be- 
comes epidemic ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  this  occasional  visitation, 
the  summer,  contrary  to  the  prevailing  opinion  abroad,  is  always  the 
healthiest  season  of  the  year  in  New  Orleans.     Whence  then  the  host 
of  invalids  now  crowding  our  hospitals  ?     It  consists  of  Foreign  Immi- 
granls  {chiefly  Irish)  atid  the  sick  and  discharged  soldiers  returning 
from  the  Untied  States  Army  in  Mexico,     The  foreign  immigrants  are 
the  most  miserable  looking  set  of  poor,  half-starved  wretches,  worn  out 
by  the  combined  horrors  of  a  long  sea  voyage,  ship  fever  and  bowel 
complaints,  ever  seen.    The  poor  Volunteers,  exhausted  by  the  hardships 
of  a  camp  life  and  camp  diseases,  and  many  of  them  mutilated  on  the 
bloody  battle  field,  present  an  aspect  equally  horrible,  and  &r  more 
oalculated   to  excite  our  sympathies,  for  they  are  our  own  brave  and 
p^rieUc  fiUaw-cilixens^  who,  at  the  call  *'  to  arms,*^  forsook  the  comforts 
ao4  eYidearroents  of  home^  and  voluntarily  sacrificed  themselves  in  de- 
fence of  their  country's  honor.     Poor  fellows  I  how  little  did  they  know 
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of  the  hardships  and  dangers  to  be  incurred,  when  they  embarked  in  the 
enterprise.  But  it  would  have  been  all  the  same  if  they  had  been  fully 
acquainted ;  for  the  American  heart,  excited  by  patriotism  and  the  thirst 
'  for  distinction,  quails  at  no  danger^  whether  present  or  prospective.  We 
believe  the  U.  S.  Medical  Purveyor  at  this  place,  Dr.  McCormick»  is  doing 
every  thing  in  his  power  for  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  who  arrive 
here ;  but,  as  we  stated  before,  the  Charity  Hospital  and  all  the  private 
Infirmaries  are  now  as  full  as  they  can  hold,  and  if  they  continue  to 
arrive  by  the  hundred,  as  they  have  recently,  additional  private  Infirma- 
ries will  have  to  be  erected.  The  most  of  the  invalids  arriving  from 
the  seat  of  war  are  worn  out  with  typhoid  fever  and  chronic  bowel 
complaints.  Many  perish  on  their  passage  over  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  many  barely  live  to  reach  their  country's  shores,  where  they  prefer 
being  buried,  to  leaving  their  remains  on  a  hostile  and  Foreign'strand. 

The  arrival  of  such  large  numbers  of  Foreign  Immigrants  in  a  dis- 
eased state,  is  a  subject  of  grave  importance  for  the  consideration  of  our 
Municipal  authorities.  We  do  not  think  it  likely  that  the  diseases  with 
which  they  are  inflicted  will  be  spread  amongst  our  citizens,  though 
such  a  thing  is  by  no  means  impossible ;  nor  are  we  without  examples 
of  several  inmates  of  the  Charity  Hospital  having  contracted  the  sh^ 
fecer  there*  But  as  matters  are  going  on,  this  large  Institution  may  be 
completely  monopolized  by  Foreigners ;  and  in  case  of  an  epidemic^ 
our  own  poor  will  be  totally  excluded  from  its  benefits.  It  occurs  to  us 
that  they  should  either  at  once  be  sent  up  to  the  great  West,  or  there 
should  be  established,  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  city,  a  hospital  for 
their  special  accommodation.  They  are  fellow -beings,  and  we  cannot 
see  them  perish  in  our  streets ;  though,  from  the  present  prospects,  it  is 
probable  the  benevolence  and  generosity  of  our  citizens  will  be  heavily 
taxed  before  the  summer  is  over.  We  understand  that  a  number  of  our 
benevolent  fellow-citizens  have  already  united  under  the  name  of  the 
^Irish  Immigrant  Society,^'  and  have  established  one  or  more  hospitals  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  city,  for  the  relief  of  these  unfortunate  beings.  This 
is  very  commendable,  and  we  hope  to  see  the  example  fi>lk>wed  in  other 
instances ;  but  we  think  these  infirmaries  shouki  be  located  in  retired 
and  open  places,  lest  they  become  focuses  of  infection  to  the  surround- 
ing neighborhoods.  The  miserable  objects  (^poverty  and  affliction  have 
other  ckims  upon  the  better  classes  of  society  than  those  of  mere  bene^ 
volence  gnd  charity;  they  bear  alobg  with  them  the  seeds  of  destruc- 
(ton,  which,  after  ripening  and  devastating  their  ranks,  spread  abroad 
through  the  community  and  involve  all  in  common  ruin.  It  is,  there- 
lore,  Uie  interest  of  the  rich  to  take  care  of  the  poor;  and  they  must  se^ 
them  well  provided  for  if  they  would  hope  or  deserve  to  eseape  their 
4salamities. 

The  prevalent  diseases  among  our  own  citizene  since  our  last  date, 
have  been  diarrhqea,  dysentery,  measles,  intermittent  and  remittent 
fevers,  bronchitis,  hooping-cough  and  the  like.  During  the  hottest  days 
in  June  there  were  several  deaths  from  sun-atroke.  We  have  seen  more 
pbstinale  cases  of  bronchitis  this  year  than  we  ever  witnessed  before. 
There  has  been  no  case  of  yellow  fever.  By  reference  to  the  list  of 
interments  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  HeaUht  it.  willjSb 
seen  tluH  oor  mortality  is  unusually  great  lojr  the  season ;  yet  we  have 
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laid  enough  to  account  for  it,  and  to  sfaow  that  it  is  not  inconsistent  with 
oar  renuuky  that  there  is  but  little  sickness  amongst  our  citizens  proper. 
Our  city  continues  crowded  with  people,  notwithstanding  the  business 
season  is  nearly  at  a  close.  However,  owing  to  the  peculiar  state  of 
the  cotton  market,  the  business  season  will  probably  be  extended  much 
later  this  year  than  customary.  Among  those  who  are  detained  beyond 
their  usual  tiitie  of  departure,  uneasiness  begins  to  be  felt,  and  we  hear 
nutny  enquiries  about  yellow  fever.  Dame  Rumour  now  and  then 
quickens  their  curiosity  by  reporting  the  existence  of  a  case,  handed 
.perhaps  through  some  half  a  dozen  mouths ;  but  we  do  not  see  the 
least  cause  for  alarm  as  yet.  We  learn  that  the  Vomito  is  raging 
severely  at  Vera  Cruz ;  but  notwitstanding  the  frequent  intercourse  now 
existing  between  this  place  and  that,  hardly  a  week  passing  without  one 
or  two  arrivals,  no  cases  have  been  brought  to  this  city.  Convalescents 
from  yellow  fever  are  beginning  to  arrive  here.'  We  shall  have,  this 
year,  a  rare  opportunity  of  testing  the  question  of  the  transmissibiliiy  of 
yellow  fever ;  and  we  do  hope  that  eveiy  physician  in  the  city  will  feel 
it  incumbent  upon  him  to  note  carefully  every  fiict  bearing  on  the  point, 
that  may  come  within  hLsi  view.  Much  is  expected  from  the  vigilance 
of  the  Board  of  Health,  and  it  appears  the  members  are  duly  on  the  qui 
vtoe. 

The  weather  since  we  last  wrote-  has  been  very  variable  ;  during  the 
most  of  May  it  was  rather  cool,  but  since  the  commencement  of  June 
we  have  had  some  very  hot  days.  (See  the  abstract  from  Mr.  Lillie'a 
Meteorological  Journal.) 

The  lUver*  The  extraordinary  rise  mentioned  in  our  last  number 
continued  at  this  place  until  about  the  20th  of  May,  when  the  river  began 
to  &11  and  haa  continued  to  recede  until  it  is  now  very  low  for  the  sea- 
son.  About  the  15th  of  May,  there  was  a  crevasse  at  the  town  of 
Algiers,  immediately  opposite  this  city.  The  water  poured  over  in  im- 
meos^  torrents,  and  was  only  arrested  after  four  or  five  days,  by  extra- 
ordinary exertions,  aided  by  the  falling  of  the  fiver,  which  occurred 
most  opportunely.  We  have  thus  touched  upon  all  the  points  which  we 
deem  of  interest  in  relation  to  the  hea^lth  of  the  city.  We  hear  the 
usual  prophecies  and  auguries  in  regard  to  coming  events,  but  as  we  do 
not  pretend  to  any  degree  of  prescience,  we  content  ourselves  with 
noting  fiu^  which  may  prove  useful  for  future  reference. 

HEALTH  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

As  &r  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  the  general  health  of  the 
Southern  country  is  very  good.  We  return  thanks  to  our  obliging  cor- 
respondents for  the  following  letters,  and  would  respectfully  request  them 
to  extend  their  observations  as  far  as  they  conveniently  can  beyond  the 
bounds  of  their  own  immediate  practice. 

MoNTOoMSHT,  Ala.,  Juuc  15th,  1847. 

GsjrrLsmN: — Below  is  our  list  of  cases  from  the  10th  of  April,  to 
Ike  9th  of  June,  inclusive,  made  up  from  the  sources  before  mentioned. 

Abscess  2,  Aptha  (in^nu)  1,  Angina  (diptheretic)  1,  Bronchitis 
(acute)  19,  do.  (chronic)  1,  Catarrh  2,  Cholera  Morbus  7,  Colic  6, 
Cystitis  (sub-acute)  1,  Croup  (spasmodic)  1,  Carcinoma  (of  mam.)  1, 
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Dirt-eating  1,  Dyspepsia  2,  Dysentery  (acute)  21,  DiarrhcBa  (acute) 
21,  do.  Chronic  3,  Difficult  Dentition  10,  Dislocation  (simp,  of  clavicle) 
1,  do.  (conip'd.  of  ankle)  1,  Erythema  papuh.tum  2,  Enteritis  (acute)  3, 
do.  (chronic)  1,  Epilepsy  1,  Engorgement  of  cervix  uteri  2,  do.  (with 
ulceration)  1,  Fissure  of  Anus  1,  Furunculus  1,  Fistula  in  Ano  1,  Frac- 
ture (simple  of  thigh)  1,  do.  (comp'd.  of  leg)  1,  Foreign  Body  in 
Trachea  1,  do.  in  oesphagus  1,  do.  in  Ear  1,  Fever  Int.  20,  do.  Remit. 
34,  do.  Remit.  Infantile  12,  do.  Ephemeral  4,  Gonorrhoea  5,  Glossitis  1, 
Gastro-enteritis  1,  Gastritis  (acute)  2,  do.  chronic  1,  Hernia  (Inguinal 
reducible)  2,  Uydrocephalus  (acute)  2,  Haemorrhage  (uterine)  2,  do. 
(Pulmonary)  2,  Injury  of  Head  2,  Inflammation  of  mamma  1,  Leucor- 
rhcBa  (vaginal)  1,  Menorrhagia  1,  Masturbation  1,  Neuralgia  12,  Ne- 
crosis  1,  Opthalmia  (catarrhal)  2,  Otitis  1,  Orchitis  3,  Prolapsus  uteri  1, 
Pneumonia  (acute)  5,  Psoriasis  (palmous)  1,  Paronychea  3,  Paralasys 
3,  Peritonitis  (acute)  2,  Parotitis  5,  Rubeola  31,  Rheumatism  (acute)  1, 
do.  (chronic)  1,  Scabies  3,  Syphilis  (prim.)  3,  do.  (seconds)  3,  Sup- 
pression of  Catamenia  3,  Strophulus  confertus  1,  Stribismus  1,  Stricture 
of  urethra  2,  Spinitis  1,  Synovitis  1,  Tumour  (fatty)  1,  Tonsilitis  5, 
Ulcer  (on  leg)  1,  Urticaria  3,  Varicella  4,  Vertigo  1,  Worms  4,  Wounds 
Incised  2,  do.  Punctured  4,  do.  Lacerated  1,  Gun-shot  3.  ' 

In  all  there  were  333  cases,  and  9  deaths.  To  wit : — two  from  In- 
fantile Remittent  Fever,  two  from  Acute  Hydrocephalus,  one  from  Acute 
Gaslro-enteritis,  one  from  Rubeola,  one  from  Colic,  one  from  Acute 
Dysentery,  and  one  from  a  Qun-shot  wound. 

Very  respectfully, 

W.  M.  B. 

Memphis,  June  10th,  1847. 
Gentlemen  : — Having  been  absent  from  home  par^of  the  time,  the 
following  report  of  cases  is  not  so  full  as  it  otherwise  would  have  been. 
It  is  however  furnished  as  the  best  exhibit  of  the  character  and  relative 
proportion  of  the  different  diseases  in  the  past  two  months. 

Cases, — Abscess  4,  Asthma  1,  Abortion  1,  Aracno-spinitis,  1,  Bron- 
chitis 5,  Burn  2,  Convulsions  (infantile)  3,  (epileptic)  2,  Colic  8,  Cholera, 
morbus  3,  Cholera-infantura  13,  Cynanche  Tonsilaris,  3,  Cystitis  (chronic) 
1,  Dysentery  10,  Dysenteric-diarrhcea  4,  Diarrhoea  33,  Dysmenorrhoea 
1,  Dislocation  (elbow  joint)  1,  Dropsy  (general)  3,  Dyspepsia  4,  Endo- 
carditis, 1,  Fever  (intermittent)  11,  (remittent)  31  Jbonorrhcea  2,  Gastro- 
enteritis^ (chronic)  5,  (acute)  2,  Gastritis  (chronic)  2,  Hemoptysis  3, 
Hysteria  3,  Hemorrhoids  2,  Hydrocephalus  1,  Hydrocele  1,  Hernia 
(inguinal)  1,  Hepatitis  (acute)  1,  Jaundice  1,  Leucorrhea  3,  Mania-a- 
potu  (complicated  with  convulsions)  1,  (with  pleuro-pneumonia)  2y 
Menorrhagia  3,  Neuralgia  3,  ophthalmia  (acute)  2,  (chronic)  1,  Orchitis 

1,  Pleurisy  19,  Pneumonia  8,  Phthisis  3,  Porturition  (natural)  6,  (tedious) 

2,  (convulsions  requiring  delivery  with  forceps)  1,  Puerperal  peritonitis 
1,  Purtusis  4,  Parotitis  2,  Rheumatism  4,  Rubeola  30,  Rabid  Dog  Bite  1, 
Syphilis  1,  Spinal  irritation  1,  Splenitis  (acute)  1,  Tumor  (adipos.) 
excised  1,  Tabes-mesenterica  1,  Urticaria  2,  Varicella  1,  Vicarious 
menstruation  2,  Wounds  (gun-shot)  2,  (incised)  5,  (lacerated)  4. 

Making  in  all  301  cases. 
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Out  of  these  12  deaths  occurred,  riz.  1  of  Infantile  convulsions,  3  of 
DyseDteric^diarrhoea,  1  of  Diarrhoea,  1  of  Gastro-enteritis  (acute,)  1 
Hydrocephalus,  1  of  Mania-ii-potu  (complicated  with  pieuro-pneumo. 
nia,)  1  of  Phthisis,  I  of  Puerperal  entero-peritonitis — the  entero-pcritonitis 
produced  by  premature  delivery,  and  in  twelve  days  aflerwards  death,»-l 
of  Tabes-mesenterica,  1  of  Pneumonia. 

Dysentery  has  been  more  common  than  usual  during  the  spring 
months. 

In  its  treatment  in  the  last  few  weeks,  afler  bleeding  when  the  con- 
dition of  the  patient  and  the  stage  of  the  disease  would  admit  of  it,  I  have 
found  an  equal  mixture  in  bulk  of  calc.  magnesia,  lac.  sulphur,  .super 
tait.  potassae  and  pulv.  rosin,  given  in  doses  of  one  to  two  teaspoonfuls 
every  two  hours  until  it  operated  freely  on  the  bowels,  then  followed  by 
an  opiate,  to  arrest  the  mucous  and  bloody  discharges,  and  by  its  repeti* 
tjon  in  the  same  way  when  necessary,  from  a  return  of  similar  dis- 
cbarges, to  cure  the  disease  moro  promptly  and  certainly  than  any  other 
practice.  L,  S. 

Jeanerette's,  St.  Mary,  La^,  June  15th,  1847. 
Messrs,  Editors : — As  usual  at  this  season  of  the  year,  this  section  of 
country  is  healthy,  with  the  exception  of  the  prevalence  ol  the  measles 
at  numerous  points  throughout  this  and  some  of  the  adjacent  parishes. 
The  cases  that  have  fallen  under  my  observation  have  been  accompanied 
by  a  higher  grade  of  febrile  symptoms  than  I  had  usually  met  with,  but 
80  far  as  I  have  learned,  little  fatality  has  attended  the  epidemic. 

I  think  I  have  seen  more  trouble  among  children  this  Spring,  during 
the  process  of  dentition  than  heretofore.  Infantile  diarrboBas  have  been 
prevalent  in  this  vicinity. 

Respectfully  your  ob'dt.  servant, 

J.   B.   D. 

WooDviLLB,  (Miss.,)  10th  June,  1847. 
Gkntlbxex  : — ^I  regret  that  I  have  to  apologise  for  my  long  silence, 
but  my  excuse  is  a  paucity  of  any  thing  worthy  of  notice  in  thi^  section. 
At  this  time  I  have  little  to  state.  The  people  have  been  exempt  from 
diseases  during  the  winter,  and  the  spring  ha&  not  produced  any,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  cases  of  diarrhoea  and  dysentery.  This  has 
been,  generally,  of  so  trivial  a  character,  as  to  be  manageable  by  the 
ordinary  means,  lasting  from  four  to  eight  days.  The  number  of  deaths 
in  the  county  for  the  last  six  months  have  been  few. 

A  case  of  cerebrilis  and  hydrocepJialus  in  a  male  negro  child,  ^ve 
months  old,  came  under  my  care  in  April.  I  was  informed  the  nurse 
had  let  it  fiiU  some  two  weeks  before,  but  no  symptom  arose  therefrom 
at  the  time  to  attract  attention.  It  had  some  fever;  moaned  in  its 
sleep  ;  was  averse  to  any  motion  ;  held  its  neck  rigid  ;  bowels  torpid  ; 
but  good  appetite.  Cathartics  brought  away  green  discharges.  The 
most  prominent  symptoms,  however,  were  given  by  the  respiratory  ap- 
paratus ;  wheezing,  cough,  strangling  and  discharges  from  the  nose. 
The  case  presented  more  the  appearance  of  laryngismus  stridulus,  or 
cereBral  croup,  Until  thirty-six  hours  before  death,  when  it  was  seized 
with  convidaionflf  which  unmasked  the  case,  though  too  late. 
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Post  mMem.^^The  stomach  and  bowels  pale  and  containing  Veiy 
little  of  any  tiling.  Other  abdominal  viscera  quite  healthy.  Thoracic 
viscera  gave  no  sign  of  any  lesion,  more  than  a  small  patch  of  bloody 
engorgement  at  the  loWer  tip  of  the  left  lung,  (which,  however,  I  attri- 
buted to  post  mortem  inflaences)  and  a  slightly  increased  quantity  of 
serum  in  the  pericardial  sac. 

Head. —  The  sutures  were  all  open  from  one  extremity  to  the  other. 
On  opening  the  cranium  and  exposing  the  dura  inater,  this  membrane 
was  found  coated  nearly  all  over  with  a  thick  coat  of  cheesy  pus,  which 
was  so  consistent  as  to  be  pared  off  in  large  flakes.  The  convolutions 
of  the  brain  were  nearly  obliterated.  On  attempting  to  separate  the 
hemispheres,  they  ruptured  suddenly  from  a  slight  touch,  and  about 
three  gills  of  serum  flowed  out,  when  the  brain  collapsed  and  lefl  the 
cranium  nearly  half  unoccupied.  The  entire  brain  was  so  much  dis- 
organised and  softened  that  no  examination  of  its  compartments  was 
attempted ;  it  was  nearly  of  the  consistence  of  mush  or  sod  butter. 

This  case  is  worthy  of  notice  from  the  indefiniteness  of  its  symptoms 
The  brain  was  diseased,  but  the  lungs ^first  gave  any  sign  of  disease. 
The  child's  holding  its  neck  rigid,  made  me  suppose  that  some  of  the 
cervical  vertebrae  and  muscles  had  been  injured  or  made  tender  by  the 
&11  it  had  suffered. 

In  May,  I  had  a  case  of  morbus  crnndeus  in  a  Well  developed  primi* 
pai^a'male  child  at  full  term.  I  tried  the  plan  suggested  by  Professor 
Meigs,  of  placing  it  on  its  right  side,  inclined  at  an  angle  of  thirty 
degrees.  This  seemed  to  be  of  some  slight  benefit  to  it  and  the  blue- 
ness  disappeared  for  a  time,  but  returned  at  irregular  intervals,  accom- 
panied with  convulsions  and  coma.  It  lived  about  twenty-eight  hours* 
when  it  became  blue,  Was  seized  with  a  slight  convuision,  and  died 
very  suddenly.  The  child  never  cried  out  stoutly  during  the  whole 
time,  but  merely  whined  and  moaned. 

As  I  have  usually  given  a  short  report  of  the  seasons  and  weather 
heretofore,  I  will  append  the  following  : — The  spring  has  been  cool  and 
rather  dry.  Thermometer  ranged,  at  10  a.  u.  from  60®  to  79®,  and  at 
8  p.  M.  from  64*  to  83®,  during  the  month  of  April — wind  principally 
from  S..S.  w. — rain  only  on  4  days  in  the  month.  May  was  ushered  in 
by  a  smart  tornado  on  the  night  of  the  1st,  which  blew  down  several 
houses,  both  great  and  small,  crippled  some  negroes  and  prostrated 
much  timber.  It  ranged  from  s.  w.  to  n.  b.,  and  was  attended  -with 
lightning,  thunder  and  rain,  and  hail  in  some  places,  succeeded  by 
some  cold  days.  Thermometer  at  10  a.  m.  ranged  from  60®  to  82® ; 
at  8  p.  M.  from  66®  to  83® — wind  from  all  points— rrain  on  6  days. 
June  entered  with  heavy  rain.  Thermometer  at  10  a.  h.  from  78®  to 
84® ;  at  8  p.  K.  from  80®  to  89®*-raiii  on  5  days — ^wind  mostly  a. 
Yours,  dec*  A.  R.  K. 

SICKNESS  IN  THE  U.  S.  ARMY  IN  MEXICO. 

We  have  made  repeated  requests  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  *^  Ar- 
my of  Invasion,"  to  keep  us  informed  as  to  the  sickness  and  surgical 
operations  that  come  under  their  observation,  but  as  yet  we  have  not 
been  fiivored  with  any  detailed  accounts  for  publication.  Oar  cotempo* 
raries  at  New  York  and  Saint  Louisy  it  seeoM,  have  been  more  fertii- 
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Mtle*  and  have  gi^en  us  veiy  interesting  papers  from  Surgeons  Janris 
and  Johnson.  We  have  some  idea  of  the  arduous  duties  which  devolve 
upon  surgeons  engaged  with  an  army  in  active  service,  but  they  owe  it 
to  themselves  and  to  their  profession  to  make  known  the  amount  of  toil, 
hardship  and  danger  they  undergo,  that  they  may  come  in  for  a  due 
•hare  of  whatever  honor  and  fiime  may  be  achieved.  Military  com- 
manders are  in  reality  the  trumpeters  of  their  own  fame.  Their  re- 
ports are  devoured  with  eagerness  by  their  admiring  countrymen,  and 
their  chivalrous  deeds  are  heralded  diroughout  the  world.  To^  them 
belongs  the  direction  of  the  fierce  and  bloody  conflict !  they  lead  on 
the  armed  hosts,  fired  with  the  maddenmg  thirist  of  &me  or  vengeance, 
onto  the  very  jaws  of  death.  But  when  the  strife  is  ended  and  &e  bat- 
tle-field is  strown  with  the  mutilated  bodies  of  the  wounded  and  dead ; 
when  the  strong  arm  becomes  powerless  and  the  manly  form  is  pros- 
Irate  on  the  dust ;  when  the  vital  energies  are  failing  fast  and  the  mind 
reverts  to  the  beloved  scenes  of  distant  kindred  and  home ;  to  whom  in 
that  dark  and  trying;  hour  does  the  poor  soldier  look  for  succour  and 
relief?  It  is  to  tne  Surgeon.  He  alone  can  staunch  the  bleeding 
wound  And  arrest  the  unwished  work  of  destruction.  By  his  know- 
ledge  and  skill  much  sufiforing  is  prevented  and  many  valuable  lives 
are  eaved.  Nor,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  peculiar  duties,  is  the  Surgeon 
secure  firom  the  dangers  of  the  battle-field,  ^e  may  oflen  be  seen 
ministering  to  the  wounded  within  range  of  the  deadly  cannon  and 
amidst  showers  of  musket  balls.  But  the  horrors  of  war  are  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  battle-field :  the  diseases  incident  to  camp- 
Kfe,  exposure  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  the  long  and  exhaust- 
ing march,  the  rude  diet  'and  rough  nursing,  go  largely  to  make  up  the 
catalogue  of  miseries.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  killed  in  battle 
constitute  but  a  small  portion  of  all  who  perish  in  active  military  ser- 
vice. Under  alf  the  calamities  just  enumerated,  the  Surgeon  is  con- 
stantly called  upon.  Indeed  his  duties  are  incessani ;  and  whether  the 
army  be  at  rest,  or  on  the  fatiguing  march ;  whether  chafed  by  inglori- 
ous inactivity,  or  stirred  by  the  exciting  c^l  ^  to  arms,''  he  knows  no 
rest.  His  deeds  are  not  emblazoned  With  the  pomp  of  military  fame  ; 
yet  they  are  not  the  less  important  on  that  account  The  General 
keeps  his  eye  on  the  enemy  in  front ;  but  the  Surgeon  has  to  combat 
with  the  often /or  moreformicUme  enemy  mihin  the  camp.  We  beg 
pardon  for  having  wanilered  from  Oiur  theme,  but  our  sympathies  are 
deeply  enlisted  in  behalf  of  our  brethren,  the  Medical  Staff  of  the  Ar- 
my, whose  important  services,  we  believe,  are  not  properly  appreciated 
by  Grovemment,  and  we  have  therefi>re  taken  the  liberty  pf  giving  ex- 
pressien  to  these  reflections.  It  is  true,  their  services  generally  com- 
mand an  honorable  though  brief  notice  in  t&e  army  reports  ;  but  this 
18  not  enough ;  the  world  should  be  better  informed  as  to  their  priva- 
tions, their  toils,  their  exposures  to  danger,  and  their  personal  sacrifices. 
We  resume  our  subject,  the  Health  of  the  Army  in  Mexkx).  We 
learn  that  but  little  sickness  prevails  at  present  among  the  troops  under 
General  Taylor's  command.  The  ill-fitted  2d  regiment  Mississippi  Vo- 
hmteers,  which,  was  so  heav9v  afflicted  as  It  passed  through  this  city  in 
Xaaoary  last,  continued  to  su£er  until  it  got  high  up  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
when,  to  .cap  the  climax,  smaU  pox  made  its  appearance  amongst  them 
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and  committed  frightful  ravages.  Dr.  T.  N.  Love,  Surgeon  of  the  re- 
giment, ^vrites  us  as  follows : — **  Camp  near  Monterey,  May  10th"  : 
**•  I  have  had  a  hard  time  with  small  pox — over  a  hundred  cases,  includ- 
ing varioloid.  We  are  getting  nearly  through  with  it — only  about  25 
cases  of  it  in  hospital  at  this  time,  and  nearly  all  of  them  convalescent. 
We  have  had  only  two  new  cases  within  six  days.  Vaccination  has 
put  a  stop  to  it.  The  general  health  is  improving.  We  have  had  two 
cases  similar,  in  fact,  the  very  same  disease  that  troubled  us  at  New 
Orleans.  They  were  produced  by  exposure  and  imprudence — ^both 
proved  fatal," 

As  to  General  Scott's  division,  we  hear  of  nothing  but  the  ordinary 
camp  diseases,  dysenteiy,  diarrhoea,  intermittent  and  typhoid  fevers,  be- 
yond Vera  Cruz.  The  main  body  is  doubtless  in  a  very  healthy  region 
on  the  table  lands.  Yellow  fever  appears  to  be  raging  pretty  severely 
at  Vera  Cruz.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  Dr.  Tudor, 
of  this  city,  who  has  lately  been  in  service  at  the  latter  place.  He  gave 
us  an  interestmg  account  of  the  diseases,  but  we  must  content  ourselves 
at  present  with  the  foj^oM'ing  communication,  obligingly  furnished  by 
Dr.  McCormick,  who,  from  his  position  as  medical  purveyor  of  the  army, 
has  the  best  opportunities  for  obtaining  information : 

New  Orleajts,  June  22,  1847. 

Gbittleiebn  :— At  your  request  I  furnish  the  foUowing  information 
in  relation  to  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the^army : 

On  the  16th  inst.  the  steam  ship  Massachusetts  arrived  from  Vera 
Cruz,  having  on  board  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  sick  from  the  army. 

On  the  21st,  the  steamer  James  L.  Day  arrived,  having  on  board  one 
hundred  and  twenty  sick  men,  also  from  the  army  and  Vera  Cruz. 

The  military  hospital  at  the  barracks  being  nearly  full  as  many  of 
the  men  were  received  there  as  Surgeon  R.  C.  Wood  deemed  it  proper 
to  take  in,  with  a  view  to  their  proper  comfort  and  accommodation. 
The  balance  were  placed  in  Dr.  Luzenberg's,  and  Stone,  Kenneday  ^ 
Carpenter's  hospital,  and  afler  those  two  hospitals  had  been  filled,  about 
thirty-nine  were  sent  to  the  Charity  Hospital,  where  they  were  receiv- 
ed and  made  as  comfortable  as  possible. 

In  relation  to  the  yellow  fever  at  Vera  Cruz,  Dr.  Laub,  of  the  U.  S. 
Army  says  :  '*  We  have  a  great  many  sick ;  and  our  list  increasing 
among  them  some  cases  of  yellow  fever,  though  as  yet  it  cannot  be  said 
to  have  become  epidemic.  No  doubt,  however,  in  a  short  time  we 
shall  have  it  in  all  its  virulence,  at  least  if  the  accounts  given  of  it  by 
many  here  are  to  be  depended  on." 

Dr.  Barton,  U.  S.  A.  says  :  *'  Vomito  increasing — but  exactly  what 
we  are  accustomed  to  in  New  Orleans — its  type  in  some  instances 
severe." 

Dr.  Barnes,  who  was  employed  and  went  from  this  city  to  Vera  Cruz 
to  assist  in  the  military  hospital,  says  :  *'  The  yellow  fever  prevails  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  Dr.  Porter's  h6spital.  There  are  about  350  in 
it  and  in  Dr.  Laub's,  of  the  Ist  infantry,  and  some  82  quartermaster's 
men.  But  it  has  not  the  malignancy  I  was  led  to  expect  it  would  pre- 
sent here.  The  most  of  the  cases  I  have  seen,  present  more  the  ap« 
pearance  of  remittent  than  of  yellow  fever,  and  were  it  hot  for  Ibe 
brilliant  and  red  appearance  of  the  eye,  itnd  above  all  the  terminntion 
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of  the  cases  in  black  vomit,  it  would  be  thought,  in  the  country,  remittent 
feTer.  They  either  xun  their  course  with  great  rapidity  of  the  symp- 
toms, or  improve.  I  have  seen  but  few  of  that  typhoid  form  which  was 
seen  last  summer  in  nearly  all  of  the  patients  suffering  from  it  in  the 
Charity  Hospital,  and  in  which  it  was  almost  universally  fatal.  The 
fever  is  very  high  for  the  first  24  or  36  hours ;  a  remission  then  takes 
place  of  variable  degree  and  duration,  and  mounts  up  again,  and  again 
remits,  until  the  5th  or  8th  day,  when  the  patient  either  throws  up  black 
vomit,  or  is  left  in  a  state  of  great  exhaustion,  free  of  fever  and  conva- 
lesces slowly.  The  fatality  has  not  been  more  than  one  in  twenty. 
The  treatment  most  successful,  you  will  be  pleased  to  learn,  coincides 
with  your  ideas  as  regards  fever.  The  fitvorite  practice  with  Drs. 
Porter  and  Laub«  has  been  qninine  and  mercurials,  and  their  prefer- 
ence has  determined  their  juniors  to  adopt  the  same  plan,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  favorable  termination  of  the 
disease.  I  have  treated,  myself,  in  the  quarters  of  the  1st  in&ntry,  8  or 
10  cases,  whom  I  did  not  send  to  hospital,  as  at  that  time  I  did  not  pre- 
scribe in  it.  I  did  this  in  order  to  observe  the  progress  of  the  disease 
under  my  own  treatment,  and  the  result  was  that  I  lost  but  one  case, 
and  he  had  it  supervening  on  an  old  dysentery.  I  used  very  careful 
bloodletting  locally,  with  cups,  dec,  and  but  once  generally,  and  placed 
nj  whole  reliance  on  quinine  to  subdue  the/ener,  which,  under  its  use, 
was  accomplished  in  48,  oflen  in  24  hours.  I  have  had  now,  however, 
a  better  opportunity  of  seeing  its  effects,  and  can  speak  more  and  more 
&vorably  of  its  use. 

''I  think  that  the  preferable  plan  of  treating  it  is,  to  use  extreme  cku* 
tion  in  bloodletting,  and  to  give  quinine  and  blue  mass  in  the  first  36  or 
48  hours,  and  afler  that  period  the  formula  I  use  is  generally  quinine, 
grs.  30  or  40,  blue  mass,  grs.  x — this  give  immediately  and  con- 
tinue, in  the  proportions  of  quinine  grs.  viij,  mass  hydrarg.  grs.  iv. 
every  5  hours.  If  a  marked  efiect  is  not  produced  in  the  first  24  hours 
of  this  treatment,  the  doses  are  repeated  for  the  next  24  ;  but^fler  48 
or  50  hours  have  elapsed,  this  treatment  may  as  well  be  discontinued, 
particularly  if  the  disease  manifests  its  specific  effects  on  the  blood  $ 
nature,  afler  that  period,  had  better  be  trusted  than  so  powerful  a  remedy 
as  the  one  mentioned  he,  continued.  The  only  error  I*  can  detect 
(speaking  correctingly  with  regard  to  my  ideas  of  the  pathology  and 
treatment  of  this  disease,}  in  the  practice  here,  is  that  bloodletting  is 
poshed  too  freely  and  quinine  continued  to  be  given,  in  too  large  doses, 
too  long.  I  also  think  that  calomel  is  contra  indicated,  and  that  if  a 
mercurial  18  wanted,  it  should  be  the  milder  preps^rations  of  mercury.' ' 

Dr.  Dashiell  states  a  case  of  yellow  fever  that  occurred  previous  to 
his  departure  from  Vera  Cruz,  in  a  man  of  good  health,  who  was  get- 
ing  shaved  in  the  barber's  shop,  and  who  conmienced  at  once  to  throw 
op  the  Uack  vamiij  expiring  (as  a  matter  of  course)  shortly  afterwards. 
This  comprises  the  latest  medical  information  I  have  received  from  that 
portMMi  &i  the  army  in  the  durection  of  Vera  Cruz. 
Very  respectfully, 

CHARLES  McCORMICK, 
Auistant  Surgeon^  United  States  Army. 
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By  late  advices  from  the  kntky^  we  learn  that  on  account  of  the  sick- 
ness at  Vera  Cruz,  General  Scott  has  determined  to  make  Tuspan  the 
principal  f>ort  of  entry.  He  has  also  had  the  military  stores  removed 
from  Jalapa  to  Puebla.  The  route  will  now  be  direct  from  Tuspan  to 
Puebla.     Our  soldiers  may  thus  shnn  the  dangers  of  yellow  fever. 


HOSPITAL  REPORTS. 

As  before  stated  in  our  remarks  on  the  health  of  the  city,  eveiy  Hot* 
pital  is  crowded  with  invalids.  Many  interesting  cases  must  occur 
among  such  a  number,  and  we  should  be  much  pleased  to  receive  reporta 
of  them. 

CHARITY  HOSPITAL. 

So  great  has  been  the  number  of  applicants  fer  admission  into  thia 
Hospital,  that  its  accommodations  have  been  extended  as  &r  a|,po8si- 
ble.  The  good  Sisters  of  Charity,  (twenty  of  whom  reside  in  the  Hos- 
pital,) with  their  accustomed  readiness  to  sacrifice  their  personal  com* 
fort  to  the  claims  of  sufferiDg  humanity,  have  given  up  three  of  their 
private  apartments  to  be  converted  into  wards  for  the  sick.  Several  of 
Ae  mess-rooms  and  even  the  space  under  the  seats  of  the  amphitheatre 
have  also  been  converted  into  wards.  On  the  25th  of  June  we  were 
informed  by  the  Clerk,  that  there  were  nearly  800  patfents  in  this  Hos- 
pital. At  the  present'rate,  the  annual  admissions  will  probably  amount 
to  between  ten  and  twelve  thousand.  Where,  on  the  &ce  of  the  eartht 
can  such  another  charity  as  this  be  found  1  As  our  space  is  exhausted, 
our  remarks  must  be  brief.  The  following  are  the  only  special  reports 
with  which  wq  have  been  favoured. 

Sbkvicb  of  Db.  T.  M.  Logan. — A  due  proportion  of  the  numerous 
eases  of  Ship-Fever,  received  into  the  Hospital  during  the  past  month, 
have  come  under  my  care— of  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes-«-and  the 
treatme^^t  has  been  chiefly  addressed  to  the  organs  invaded,  and  modi* 
fled  according  to  their  varied  complications.  Where  no  special  ten- 
dency to  interrupt  the  functions,  or  to  destroy  the  structure  of  the  vital 
organs  was  observable,  the  disease  was  permitted  to  run  its  definite 
course,  and  to  terminate  in  health,  as  it  generally  does  under  such  cir- 
cnmstances  when  not  thwarted  by  the  nimia  eura  medicL  The  ratio 
of  deaths  among  those  under'  my  care  was  5  per  cent 

Into  whatever  opinion  the  mind  of  the  medical  community  may  settle 
down  respecting  the  question  ef  this  disease  being  typhus  or  typhoid 
fever,  there  is  one  subject  connected  therewith  of  deep  interest,  touch- 
ing its  contagiousness,  as  the  four  following  cases,  attest,  alid  which  I 
deem  worthy  of  record. 

1.  Mrs  Bellar,  the  oklest  nurse  in  the  Institution,  in  which  capacity 
she  has  been  acting  ever  since  the  Hospital  has  been  built,  and  whose 
good  constitution  had  enabled  her  to  resist  all  the  malignant  and  epi- 
demic forms  of  febrile  and  other  diseases  is  which  the  inmates  are 
exposed,  was  one  of  the  earliest  victims— the  disease  going  through  its 
regukc  well-known  stages,  and  terminating  in  coma  and  death  in  about 
90  days. 
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2.  Mrs.  EUzabetk  GuUett,  one  of  the  most  respectable  nurses,  in  the 
Hospital,  where  she  has  been  assiduously  engaged  during  the  last  eight 
years,  was  attacked  in  one  of  the  usual  ferms — the  nervous  system 
manifesting  its  disorder  by  direct  and  great  prostration.  She  is  now  in 
the  convalescent  stage,  occasionally  retarded  by  a  diarrhoea,  which  is 
readily  controlled  by  opium  and  calomel. 

8.**— Schmidt,  a  robust  man,  whose  occupation  for  a  long  time  past 
consisted  in  carrying  dirty  clothes  to  the  wa^h-house,  also  contracted 
the  disease,  but  idtyoately  recovered. 

4.  Abnar  Willis,  a  crippled  inmate,  also  fell  a  victim  to  the  prevail* 
ing  fever. 

Such  &cts  prove,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  introduction  of  the  disease  from 
abroad,  and,  so  &r  as  the  contagiousness  of  typhus  is  as  much  reputed 
as  the  absence  of  this  property  in  typhoid  fever,  tend  to  establish  the 
diflerential  point  ia  the  present  instance,  if  they  do  not  identify  the  two 


Sekvicb  of  Db.  E.  D.  FsT^NEit.  Wards  10  and  12. — One  of  these 
wards  (No.  12,)  is  the  only  pay  ward  in  the  hospital ;  consequently  it 
presents  both  medical  and  surgical  cases,  and  rather  a  better  class  of 
patients  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  other  wards.  My  engagements 
have  not  allowed  me  time  to  draw  out  full  reports  of  particular  cases  ; 
I  shall  therefore  only  oi!er  a  few  remarks  on  the  general  character  of 
those  which  have  occurred. 

Surgical  Cases.  1.  Amputation  of  both  arms  at  once.  A  young 
OMUi  was  brought  in  at  night  with  both  arms  horribly  mutilated  by  a 
cannon  which  went  off  whilst  he  was  in  the  act  of  loading  it,  on  a  late 
festive  occasion  in  honor  of  the  returning  volunteers  frote  Meiicb.  The 
case  requiring  immediate  attention,  the  house  surgeon.  Dr.  Wedder- 
•trandt,  promply  amputated  one  arm  below  the  elbow,  and  the  other 
above.     The  patient  never  had  a  bad  symptom,  and  is  now  nearly  welL 

2.  Wound  in  the  abdomen. — A  robust  Irishman,  engaged  in  a  fight, 
had  a  large  knife  plunged  into  his  abdomen,  (lefl  hypochondriac  region,) 
and  went  to  a  drug  store  several  squares  distant,  with  the  knife  sticking 
in  the  wound.  On  withdrawing  it,  the  hemorrhage  was  very  profuse, 
and  the  patient  seemed  like  expiring  very  soon.  The  abdominal  parietes 
were  penetrated,  and  there  was  no  telling  what  injury  the  viscera 
had  received.  The  wound  was  closed  with  adhesive  plaster,  and  the 
patient  taken  to  the  Charity  Hospital,  ward  12.  On  arriving  there, 
then  night,  a  dose  of  laudanum  was  administed,  and  he  rested  pretty 
well.  When  I  saw  him  on  the  foUi^ing  morning,  he  was  su£^ring 
from  soreness  in  the  wounded  region,  and  distension  of  the  abdomen.-^ 
His  pulse  was  good,  however,  and  he  retained  considerable  energy.  A 
jNBgative  enema,  with  quietude  and  abstinence  were  advised.  As  soon 
aa  the  bowels  were  evacuated  he  was  greatly  relieved,  and  from  that 
lime  recovered  so  rapidly  as  to  be  able  to  leave  the  hospital  in  four  or 
live  days. 

8.  DoMe  Fracture  fjf  ike  Femur.  A.^'Compound  Fracture  of  the 
Ttftto.  5. — Severe  contusion  of  the  thigh. — Afler  the  inflammatoi^ 
sfmploms  subsided,  these  fractured  limbs  were  put  up  in  the  staich 
iMUidage  and  are  doing  welL 
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MedicaL  1.  Ship  Fever. — I  have  had  a  number  of  cases  of  this 
disease,  but  not  so  many  as  the  other  visiting  physicians.  But  few 
deaths  have  occurred  from  it  in  my  wards,  and  I  have  discovered  nothing 
new  in  relation  to  its  pathology.  Several  cases  came  into  my  wards  a  few 
days  after  their  attack.  I  found  them  with  flushed  countenances,  hot 
and  dry  skin,  frequent  pulse,  soreness  in  the  abdomen,  pain  in  the  head, 
pain  and  soreness  of  the  muscles,  especially  4he  gastrocnemii,  great 
thirst,  with  evening  exacerbations.  They  were  much  relieved  by  cups 
and  poultices  over  the  abdomen,  mild  cathartics,  sponging  with  vinegar 
and  water,  &c.,  to  some  I  gave  quinine  in'  10  grain  doses  during  the 
remission,  with  good  effect.  Some  required  blisters  to  the  abdomen 
and  nucha,  and  others  were  cure^  by  drinking  largely  of  cold  water  or 
flaxseed  tea.  •  In  the  latter  stages  of  the  disease,  the  most  troublesome 
symptom  I  had  to  combat  was  an  obstinate  diarrhcea.  This  proceeded 
from  ulceration  of  the  large  intestine,  and  was  apt  to  prove  fatal.  Som^ 
of  the  cases  presented  very  curious  symptoms,  but  I  have  not  space  to 
notice  them.  I  saw  several  cases  among  men  belonging  to  the  crews 
of  emigrant  ships.  It  would  appear  that  they  had  contracted  the  (j^ease 
from  the  emigrants. 

2.  DiarrhcRa  and  Dysentery, — Numerous  have  been  the  cases  with 
these  affections.  In  the*  early  stages  they  were  easily  relieved,  but 
after  running  on; for  a  long  time,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  cure  tbem. 
Post-mortem  examinations  have  revealed  ulceration  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  colon  and  rectum.  As  to  remedies,  I  think  I  have  seen 
more  benefit  derived  from  the  nitrate  of  silver  and  anodyne  enenaas  than 
any  thing  else.  Before  the  disease  has  become  settled  into  the  chronic 
stage,  I  have  witnessed  very  happy  effects  from  the  combination  of 
quinine  and  morphine. 

3.  Colica  Pictonum, — Three  cases  were  relieved  by  calomel  and 
opiuni,  croton  oil,  cups  over  the  abdomen,  and  the  warm  bath.  I  like 
nothing  so  well  as  the  croton  oil  as  a  purgative  in  this  painful -affection* 

4.  Hcemoptysis, — A  very  violent  case  under  treatment. 

There  have  been  numerous  cases  of  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  phthisis, 
dropsy,  jaundice,  ficc,  but  I  cannot  notice  them  at  present. 

IRISH  IMMIGRANT  SOCIETY. 

(Since  penning  our  remarks  on  the  health  of  the  city,  in  which  we 
briefly  alluded  to  this  benevolent  institution,  we  have  been  kindly  fur- 
nished with  the  following  notice  of  it  by  one  of  the  Secretaries  ;  which 
we  deem  worthy  of  insertion  in  our  Journal.  New  Orleans  has  long  been 
noted  for  its  liberality  and  benevolence,  though  there  has  been  so  little 
sickness  since  1841,  as  to  offer  no  occasion  for  a  display  of  these  vir- 
tues. We  are  happy  to  see  by  the  prompt  establishment  of  this  truly 
benevolent  society,  that  the  good  old  spirit  is  by  no  means  extinct,  but 
still  reigns  in  the  hearts  of  our  citizens.) 

"This  society  was  organized  on  the  9th  of  May,  1847,  and  went 
immediately  into  operation. 

The  following  gcntlomen.copapose  its  officers  : 

Daniel  BYj^t^^,  Preside^,  Michal.  Gbbnok,       >  Secretaries. 

J.  S»  BossiERE,  )  jA     o      J    ^      Stephen  O.  Lbart,  ( 
L.  C.  Fallon!  \  y^ce-PresidenU.  j  p  ^^^^^^^  Trea^rer. 
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^  The  8ole  object  of  its  organization  is  to  aid,  assist,  provide  for,  and 
advise  all  emigrants  upon  their  arrival  in  this  city,  no  matter  what  the 
country  whence  they  came,  no  enquiry  ever  being  made,  or  beine 
allowed  to  be  made  by  our  superintendent  whose  duty  is  to  visit  all 
ships  arriving  at  our  city,  and  attend  to  the  wants  of  the  passengers. 

**Its  members  are  composed  of  all  persons  who  think  proper  to  join  it 
and  observe  its  rules. 

^  The  asylum  into  which,  hjTposUive  regulation,  no  one  is  admitted  who 
may  be  afflicted  with  serious  sickness^  or  any  disease  of  a  pestilential  or 
contagious  nature,  and  whose  condition  may  be  so  declared  by  one  of 
its  visiting  physicians,  is  situated  on  Duplantier  street,  and  is  visited 
dailv  bj  Drs.  Harral,  Bien,  and  Hare,  who  benevolently  render  their 
professional  services  gratuitously. 

**  Besides,  there  is  a  resident  physician  receiving  a  salary  from  the 
society  whose  duty  it  is  to  prepare  the  prescriptions  left  for  those 
inmates  who  may  be  laboring  under  debility,  brought  on  by  their  sea 
^^y^Cf  or  who  may  be  convalescent  after  leaving  the  ship. 

^  A  superintendent  is  also  under  salary,  who  remains  at  the  asylum, 
anA  IB  addition  to  the  duties  aforementioned,  attends  to  the  cleanliness 
of  the  house  and  inmates. 

"Since  its  formation,  we  have  forwarded  to  the  Western  country  610 
persons,  provided  out-door  relief  for  460,  found  employment  for  thirty 
persons. 

**  We  have  been  enabled  to  forward  so  large  a  number  by  the  kind 
co-operation  of  many  of  our  noble  hearted  Western  captains,  who  have' 
taken  numbers  free  of  charge  on  their  boats  ;  the  society  being  required 
only  to  provide  the  emigrants  with  provisions  for  the  trip. 

**The  monthly  expense  is  about  9300.  There  are  about  150  persons 
now  within  the  institution." 

INHALATION  OF  SULPHURIC  ETHER. 

The  medical  world  seems  to  be  more  and  more  agitated  by  the  dis- 
covery of  this  great  composer  of  human  sufiering.  It  has  been  called 
Letheon  by  our  classical  brethren  of  the  *'  American  Athens ;"  thus 
deriving  a  name  from  the  fabled  stream  in  whose  oblivious  waters  all 
remembrance  of  the  past  is  blotted  out  forever ;  yet  its  announcement 
has  produced  quite  the  contrary  efiect.  It  seems  to  have  brightened  up 
the  recollections  of  many,  and  if  their  pretensions  are  to  be  recognized, 
they  knew  all  about  it  a  long  time  ago.  New  claimants  to  the  dis- 
covery have  appeared  in  both  Europe  and  America,  and  it  is  very  pro- 
bable that  when  it  is  made  known  in  Asia  and  Africa  we  shall  bear  of 
tbem  there.  Books  have  beea  ransacked,  and  almost-forgotten  obser- 
vations have  been  resuscitated  to  show  that  it  has  been  long  knovmihat 
the  inhalation^  of  certain  vapours  and  ga^es  will  produce  a  state  ofinsen- 
mbUily.  In  our  last  number  we  alluded  to  a  Dr.  Wells  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  who  -  having  observed  that  the  inhalation  of  nitrous  oxyde  gas, 
and  sulphuric  ether  too,  would  produce  insensibility,  claims  to  be  the 
first  person  who  attempted  to  apply  the  fact  to  the  practice  of  surgery ; 
to  have  convinced  himself  of  its  truth  by  extracting  more  than  20  teeth ; 
to  have  preferred  the  pitrous  oxyde  because  he  believed  il  less  danger- 
CN18 ;  and  to  have  communicated  his  discovery  to  the  Medical  Faculty 
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of  Boston*  among  whom  he  signalises  Drs.  Jackson  and  Morton.  We 
eipressed  our  surprise  that  his  pretensions,  apparently  so  well  founded, 
should  have  attracted  no  attention.  Since  then,  we  find  that  he  has 
forced  himself  into  notice,  and  there  is  going  on  quite  an  angry  contro* 
versy  between  him  and  the  patentees  of  the  Letheon.  It  seems  also 
that  Jackson  and  Morton  have  fallen  out  and  are  quarrelling  fer  the 
honour  of  the  discovery.  We  have  not  space  to  enter  upon  the  merits 
of  these  controversies ;  nor  indeed  would  it  be  to  us  a  f^^asant  task^ 
such  is  the  disgust  we  feel  that  any  person  having  the  title  of  M.  D. 
appended  to  his  name,  should,  at  this  day,  be  so  fiur  insensible  to  the 
philanthropy  and  magnanimity  which  have  been  attached  to  the  pro- 
fession by  a  long  list  of  illustrious  benefactors,  as  to  attempt  to  obtain 
a  patent  right  for  any  thing  he  niay  be  so  fortunate  as  to  add  to  it^ 
means  of  alleviating  hiiman  suffering.  That  the  application  of  ethereal 
inhalation  to  the  practice  of  surgery  is  a  great  discotsry^  we  are  free 
to  confess ;  and  we  are  also  gratified  at  its  being  an  American  dis- 
covery ;  yet  we  can  but  condemn  the  illiberal,  sordid  and  selfish  motives 
which  prompted  the  futile  attempt  to  monopolise  ita  benefits  under  the 
protection  of  a  patent  right.  If  such  motives  were  to  predominate  in 
the  medical  profession,  it  would  soon  degenerate  into  knttmsh  quackeryiy 
which  calamity  indeed  has  only  been  hitherto  prevented  by  the  enlarged 
benevolence  and  self-devotion  of  its  leading  members.  It  is  now  made 
known  that  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson,  a  respectable  graduate  in  Medicine^ 
was  actually  concerned  with  Dr.  Morton  the  Dentist  in  the  application 
fer  a  patent,  and  that  it  was,  granted  to  them  jointly.  Jackson  claims 
to  have  suggested  the  use  of  ether  to  Morton.  We  believe  Morton  does 
not  admit  this,  and  at  least  claims  the  merit  of  developing  and  illustra- 
ting its  wonderful  powers.  Whilst  Wells,  also  a  dentist,  says  he  sug- 
gested the  idea  to  both  of  these  gentlemen,  and  that  he  has  been  unjustly 
deprived  of  the  credit  of  discovery.  However  the  truth  may  be  in  this 
regard,  and  to  whatsoever  extent  it  may  prove  a  blessing  to  mankind, 
these  gentlemen,  (J.  and  M.)  by  the  course  which  they  have  taken^ 
have  lost  the  opportunity  to  obtain  a  pure  and  enviable  distinction. — 
The  world  will  accept  the  benefit,  but  cannot  entertain  a  very  exalted 
opinion  of  those  who  brought  it  into  notice. 

It  appears  from  the  Journals  that  this  remedy  is  being  applied  to  a 
variety  of  cases,  not  the  least  marvelous  of  which  is  parturition. — 
Amongst  our  extracts  may  be  found  some  interesting  articles  on  this 
subject.  If  experience  should  prove  it  to  be  a  stife  and  effectual  renutdy 
against  the  pangs  of  labour,  it  will  indeed  be  an  inestimable  blessing. 
We  have  only  room  to  make  a  brief  allusion  to  some  of  the  surgical 
operations  which  have  been  recently  performed  under  its  influence  in 
this  city.  In  our  last  number  we  reported  a  case  in  which  the  parotid 
gland  had  been  removed  by  Dr.  Mercier,  and  in  which  the  ether  failed 
to  produce  its  desired  effect  We  have  now  to  state  that  the  patient  died 
tiiree  days  after  the  operatioAi,  and  that  on  examintition  afler  death,  soft- 
ening and  great  engorgement  of  the  brain  were  discovered.  Some  have 
been  disposed  to  attribute  the  unfavourable  results  to  the  ether,  but  we 
think  the  extract  we  give  in  our  Foreign  Medkal  Intelligence,  provea 
satis&ctorily,  that  the  same  result  and  lesions  may  follow  ligature  of 
the  ccsnmon  carotid  arteiy,  when  ether  has  not  keen  inhaled. 
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We  have  not  been  favDured  with  a  full  report  of  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary cases  that  has  occurred  at  the  Charity  Hospital,  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  Wedderbum.  It  was  that  of  a  man  labouring  under  tjrphus 
fever,  in  whom  spontaneous  gangrene  of  the  leg  made  its  appearance, 
commencing  at  the  foot.  It  had  progressed  nearly  up  to  the  knee,  and 
was  still  marching  upwards,  when  it  was  proposed  as  a  dernier  resort 
tn  aiMiitata  a*  th>  thirrh  nith  the  aid  of  ffidnhiM 

A  6hC\J  Mrmm^    4t^^  UJ  hl^Xi  L\i%ms^  ^^yv^  clll^ 


Two  of  these  i>epartmenu>,  vjz:  Liaw  anu  i?tuu«\>i..w  ^^ 
organized,  and  will  proceed  with  their  respective  duties  next  fall,  llie 
Ute  Medical  College  of  Louisiana  has  been  merged  into  the  Medical 
Department  of  this  University,  and  its  Professors  will  fill  its  different 
ehairs.  The  Law  Department  has  been  organized  by  the  appointment 
of  the  following  Professors,  viz:  Hon.  Henry  BuUard,  late  one  of  the 
Jiidffes  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana,  Hon.  Theodore  McCaleb,  of 
theUnited  States  District  Court,  Ri^dell  Hunt,  known  as  one  of  our 
most  distinguished  lawyers,  and  the  Hon.  Henry  A.  Wilde,  late  of 
Georgia,  but  for  several  years  a  resident  of  New  Orleans.  The  late 
Medical  Hall  is  destined  for  the  Law  School,  and  a  much  larger  buildinir 
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adjoining,  is  being  erected  for  the  Medical  School.  The  Literary 
Department  has  not  yet  been  organized.  The  buildings  are  all  to  be 
on  the  "Capitol  Square.  See  a  drawing  of  them  on  our  advertising 
sheet.  The  late  class  of  the  Medical  College  numbered  166  ;  of  whom 
27  graduated  at  the  close  of  the  term.  The  prospects  of  this  Institution 
are  certainly  very  flattering. 

MORTALITY   In"1nEW   ORLEANS. 

With  a  List  of  the  Diseases,  from  April  16,  to  June  26, 1847,  being^ne  weeks. 
By  A.  Hester,  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Health. 

Accidental,  2  ;  Accouchment,  2 ;  Affection  Chronic,  2  ;  Anasarca, 
1 ;  Anemia,  4 ;  Aorta,  anuerisra  of,  2 ;  Apoplexy,  22 ;  Ascites,  1 ; 
Bowels,  hemorrhage  from,  1 ;  do.  inflammation  of,  8 ;  do.  ulceration  ot 
2 ;  Brain,  congestion  o^  5 ;  do.  concussion  of,  2 ;  do.  disease  of^  2  ; 
do.  eflbsion  on,  1 ;  do.  inflammation  of,  2 ;  do.  softening  of,  1 ;  Bron- 
chitis, 11;  do.  chronic,  1;  Burn,  1;  Catarrh,  5;  do.  pulmonary,  2; 
do.  chronic,  4 ;  Cerebral  Congestion,  2 ;  do.  cflusion,  1 ;  Cerebritis, 
6 ;  Cholera  Infantum,  7  ;  do.  Morbus,  2 ;  Cholerine,  1 ;  Chorea,  1 ; 
Colic,  (from  lead)  1 ;  do.  infantile,  1 ;  Colitis  Chronic,  1 ;  Congestion, 
2;  Consumption,  107;  Contusion,  3;  Convulsions,  24;  Coxalgia,  1; 
Cramp,  2;  Croup,  8;  Debility,  26;  Del'm.  Tremens,  13;  Dentition, 
96 ;  Diarrhdba,  24 ;  do.  chronic,  26 ;  Dropsy,  11 ;  Drowned,  27 } 
Dysentery,  45 ;  do.  chronic,  35 ;  Encephalitis,  2 ;  Enteritis,  13 ;  do. 
Acute,  3 ;  do.  Chronic,  11 ;  Entero.  Colitis,  2 ;  do.  do.  chronic,  1 ;  do. 
Encephalitis,  2 ;  Epilepsy,  4 ;  Erysipelas,  1 ;  Fever,  5  ;  do.  BUiouSt 
5 ;  do.  Congestive,  9 ;  do.  Cerebral,  2 ;  do.  Doubtful,  2 ;  do.  Inter« 
mittent,  3 ;  do.  Malignant,  1 ;  do.  Nervous,  2 ;  do.  Pernicious,  1 ;  do. 
do.  Intermittent,  3 ;  Puerperal,  2 ;  do.  Remittent,  4 ;  do.  Scarlet,  3 ; 
do.  Typhoid,  54;  do.  Typhus,  49;  do.  Verminose,  1;  Gftngrene,  2; 
Gastritis,  5 ;  do.  chronic,  5 ;  Gastro-duodenitis,  1 ;  do.  encephalitis,  2 ; 
do.  enteritis,  19 ;  do.  do.  chronic,  7 ;  do.  hepatitis,  1  ;  do.  pneumonitisy 
1  ;  Head,  injury  of,  4 ;  Heart,  affection  of,  1 ;  do.  hypertrophy  of^  3 ; 
Heart,  wound  of,  1 ;  Hemorrhage  Cerebral,  1  \  do.  gastro-intestinal 
1  ;  Hepatic  Abscess,  1  ;  Hepatitis,  1 ;  do.  acute,  2  ;  chronic,  4  ;  Hy- 
drocephalus, 1  ;  do.  qhronic,  1  ;  Hydro-pericarditis,  2 ;  Hydrotho- 
rax,  3 ;  Hypertrophy,  1 ;  Humerus,  fracture  of,  1 ;  Inflammation,  2 ; 
do.  chronic,  1  ;  Intemperance  2  ;  Intestinal  perforation,  1 ;  Intestines, 
inflammation  of,  1 ;  do.  soflening  of,  2 ;  Jaundice,  1 ;  Laryngitis,  3 ; 
do.  oedematous,  1 ;  Lungs,  congestion  of,  2 ;  Marasmus,  8 ;  Measles, 
18;  Meningitis,  12;  do.  acute,  1 ;  do.  chronic,  1;  Metro-peritonitis, 
1 ;  Old  Age,  6 ;  Peritonit'is,  4 ;  do.  puerperal,  1 ;  Pertussis,  1 ;  Pleurisy, 
1 ;  Pleuro-pneumonia,  4 ;  Pneumonia,  6 ;  do.  'Fyphoid,  4 ;  Poisoned, 
2;  Premature  Birth,  1 ;  Ribs,  fracture  of,  1 ;  Scald,  2;  Scorbutis,  1  ; 
Scrofula,  5 ;  Scurvy,  1  ;  Skull,  fracture  of,  3 ;  Small  Pox,  6 ;  Sore 
Throat,  1  ;  Spasms,  3  ;  Spinal  marrow,  soflening  of,  1 ;  Still-Bom, 
23 ;  Stomach,  cramp  of,  1 ;  do.  disease  of,  1 ;  do.  inflammation  o(  1 ; 
do.  schirrus  of,  1 ;  Sun  stroke,  7 ;  Tetanus,  14 ;  do.  Idiophatic,  2 ;  do. 
Traumatic,  2 ;  Throat,  gangrene  of,  2 ;  Trismus  Nascentium,  6 ; 
Uncertain,  94 ;  Uterus,  ulceration  of,  2 ;  Verminose  affection,  4 ;  Ver- 
trebra,  injury  of,  1 ;  Wound,  gun-shot,  2 ;  do.  penetrating,  2.  Total, 
1,019.  Whites,  756  ;  Colored,  263.  Under  10  years  of  age,  334  ; 
Over  10  years  of  age,  685.  1,  a  native  of  Africa,  aged  112  years  ;  ^ 
aged  100  years ;  1  aged  90  years ;  2  aged  80  years. 
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Rbharks. — ^The  Thennometer  used  for  these  observations  is  not  attached  to 
the  Barometer,  but  is  a  self-registering  one,  and  is  placed  in  a  fair  exposure. 
Reffular  hours  of  observation,  8  a.m.,  2  p.m.  and  8  p.m. 

The  Barometer  is  located  at  an  elevation  of  19  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean,  and  is  suspended  clear  of  the  wall  of  the  building. 

The  Rain  Gufige  is  graduated  to  the  thousandth  part  of  an  inch,  and  the 
receiver  is  eleyatad  40  feet  from  the  ground. 
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h-^Medieal  History  of  Alabama.  By  P.  H»  Lewis,  M.  D.,  of  Mobile. 
Published  by  order  of  the  Alabama  Medical  Society.  [A  siWer-cup 
was  unanimously  awarded  to  this  essay  by  the  Alabama  Medical  So* 
ciety  on  the  7th  of  December,  184G.] 

(CofOinueeL) 

SUIQIBR   AND   AVTWIXAL   FEVBE8   OF  MOBILE. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  of  medical  men,  residing  in  the  interior  of 
our  State,  that  the  fevers  prevailing  in  this  city,  during  the  autumnal 
months,  are  identical  with  those  they  encounter  in  the  country,  and  that  it 
not  unfreqnently  happens  a  case  of  yellow  fever  is  there  presented,  simi* 
lar  to  that  we  are  wont  to  encounter  in  Mobile.  To  form  a  correct 
knowledge  relative  to  this  matter,  we  deem  it  very  essential,  that  the 
marked  phenomena  Attendant  on  this  fever,  should  be  presented  in  a 
condensed  form. 

Having  commdnicated  through  the  January  and  March  numbers  of 
the  New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  (1845,)  a  history  of  the 
diseases  of  this  city,  with  all  the  facts  that  patient  industry  could  acquire, 
we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  travel  again  over  the  same  ground.  From 
that  paper  we  will  extract  such  mcts  and  conclusions,  only,  as  are 
requisite  for  the  object  in  view,  without  refering  to  the  general  history 
of  yellow  faver^in  all  its  topographical  bearings. 

Previous  to  1817,  the  population  of  Mobile  did  not  exceed  500  souls, 
coBsisting  principally  of  French,  Spaniards,  and  free  negroes ;  but  after 
ttiis  periMJ  the  place  rapidly  improved,  and  in  the  year  1819,  the  acces- 
sk>n  of  Europeans  and  whites  from  the  adjacent  States,  had  increased 
the  number  nearly  three-fold  in  the  two  years. 
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The  causes  which,  in  all  probability,  produced  the  virulent  epidemic 
of  that  year,  are  noticed  in  the  history  above  alluded  to,  and  to  it  we 
refer  the  reader  for  further  infbrnmtion.  The  deaths  that  summer,  and 
autumn,  were  estimated  at  400,  being  nearly  one  third  of  the  population. 

During  this  calamitous  season,  it  would  appear  that  every  character 
of  endemic  febrile  poison  was  poured  in  concentrated  abundance  upon 
iha  inhabitants,  each  one  being  active  in  its  peculiar  way  in  doing  the 
work  of  death.  The  whites  invariably  died  on  the  fourth,  fitih,  or  siith 
day,  of  black-vomit,  whilst  the  negroes  and  quadroons,  afler  protracted 
suflfering  from  bilious  fever,  resulting  in  frequent  relapses,  cold  sweats, 
and  calliquative  diarrhcea,  shared  the  same  fate.  The  equal  prominence 
of  bilious  and  yellow  fever  makes  this  a  remarkable  epidemic — the  dis- 
eases, however,  were  respectively  confined  to  different  classes  of  persons. 

Since  the  year  1819,  bilious  fever  of  a  grave  and  fatal  character  has 
disappeared,  and  the  mortality  firom  febrile  affections,  has  been  confined 
to  yellow  fever. 

Such  was  the  consternation  produced  by  the  epidemic  of  1819,  that 
public  attention  was  then  directed  to  a  location  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Bay,  and  the  alarmed  inhabitants  began  rapidly  to  improve  the 
small  village  of  Blakely,  which  for  a  time  increased  in  population,  and 
Mobile  was  sinking  to  decay.  Amidst  the  congratulation  of  the  builders 
of  the  new  city,  the  same  scourge  which  had  borne  so  heavily  on  her 
ancient  sister,  came  with  desolating  hand,  and  turned  the  tide  of  popula- 
tion and  of  capital,  to  its  former  origin. 

The  epidemic  of  1822  in  Blakely,  was  equally  fatal  to  that  of  1819 
in  Mobile,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  population ;  the  inhabitants 
were  confounded  in  the  new  project,  and  the  former  place  passed  out  of 
existence  as  a  town  of  commercial  importance. 

Since  1819,  five  epidemics  of  yellow  fever,  noted  in  their  character, 
have  occurred  in  Mobile,  viz :  those  of  1825,  1829,  1837,  1839,  and 
1843 ;  whilst  the  disease  has  prevailed  in  a  mild  endemic  form  in  the 
years  1824,  1827,  1842,  and  1844. 

The  yellow  fever  of  1842  was  confined  to  the  Southern  portion  of  the 
city,  whilst  that  of  the  year  1843  was  confined  mostly  to  the  Northern 
section^  and  did  not  invade  the  district  infected  the  preceding  autumn* 

From  an  analysis  of  the  epidemic  of  1848,  we  will  endeavor  to  present 
•uch  facts  and  circumstances  as  will  bring  to  view  the  several  varieties 
of  febrile  diseases,  and  the  striking  phenomena  (hey  present  as  con- 
nected  with  a  Mobile  epidemic. 

The  periodical  fevers  of  the  climate  in  the  year  1848,  began  to  be 
developed  early  in  July,  and  by  the  first  of  September  the  resident 
physicians  were  brought  into  active  employment.  Th^se  who  were 
sensible  of  the  increase  of  disease,  and  familiar  with  the  incidents  of 
previous  epidemics,  became  confident  that  they  had  to  encounter  the 
yellow  fever  in  its  most  violent  and  terrific  form.  About  the  10th  of 
September,  several  cases  of  black-vomit  occurred,  in  the  North-west 
section  of  the  city. 

■  The  epidemic  may  be  computed  at  about  80  days,  say  from  the  20th 
of  August  to  the  10th  of  November ;  the  population  of  the  city  was  at 
that  time  about  14,00Q»  and  the  number  of  patients  treated  .1,850,  as 
follows : 
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Simple  intermittent  and  remittents, 600 

Intecmittent  and  remittent  yellow  fever, 100 

Mild  yellow  fever  of  one  paroxysm,    •...♦...  350 

Grave  cases  of  yellow  fever, 400 

Making  in  the  whole  number  of  cases  that  were       )         ^  q^a 
known  during  the  season  of  1843 \  '  ' 

Of  the  intermittent  and  remittent  yellow  fever,  50  proved  &tal ;  of  the 
grave  cases  of  yellow  fever,  190 ;  making  in  all  240  deaths.  This 
discloses  the  fact,  that  during  the  epidemic,  10  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
population  were  attacked  with  disease,  and  18  per  cent  of  those  that 
were  attacked,  died. 

Having  set  forth  the  varieties  of  fever  that  then  constituted  the 
epidemic,  we  M'ill  merely  review  their  peculiar  nature,  so  as  to  enable 
medical  men  in  the  interior,  to  perceive  the  manner  in  which  they  often 
become  blended,  and  to  point  out  the  difference  existing  between  yelloW 
fever  and  the  diseases  with  which  they  are  annually  acquainted. 

SIMFLJB   INTBHMITTBNT  AND   B£XITT£NT  FEVEK. 

On  the  first  of  September,  the  scene  presented  in  Mobile  differed  but 
little  from  that  which  takes  place  in  all  inland  villages  every  sickly 
summer.  Intennittent  and  remittent  fevers  that  began  to  prevail  early 
in  July,  had  by  this  time  become  so  prevalent  as  to  attract  general 
attention,  but  as  they  were  mild,  yielding  readily  to  treatment,  no  serious 
apprehensions  or  alarm  was  created. 

About  the  10th  of  Septembeh  that  &tal  symptom  of  yellow  fever,  the 
black-vomit,  made  its  appearance.  So  difficult  was  it,  during  the  first 
paroxysm  in  many  cases,  to  pronounce  with  any  degree  of  certainty  on 
the  character  of  the  disease,  that  the  most  prudent  were  known  to  avoid 
committal,  by  their  hesitation  to  express  any  positive  diagnosis.  After 
the  first  paroxysm  passed  off,  the  physician  was  still  in  doubt,  in  many 
cases,  until  the  appearance  of  the  second,  afler  which  he  would  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  it  intermittent  or  remittent  yellow  fever,  as  the 
case  or  its  specific  symptoms  might  warrant. 

In  these  doubtful  cases  the  judicious  practitioner  seldom  failed  to 
remark  to  the  firiends  of  thq  patient,  that  care  should  be  observed  or  it 
might  rnn  into  black- voimt.  This  difficulty  in  diagnosis  so  often  occurred 
as  to  make  it  obvious  that  the  types  of  those  intermittent  and  remittent 
fevers,  are  so  connected  with  mild  yellow  fever,  in  the  first  paroxysms, 
that  the  distinction  cannot  be  drawn,  and  should  the  character  of  disease 
be  pronounced  upon,  it  is  done  from  circumstanc'es  independent  of  the 
phenomena  that  are  usually  attendant  on  the  several  diseases. 

Having  directed  attention  to  the  difficulty  that  arises  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  of  separating  intermittent  and  remittent  from  yellow 
fever,  it  is  unncessary  to  dwell  on  their  general  character.  Those 
fevers  usually  yielded  under  proper  treatment  after  the  second  paroxysm, 
but  when  the  usual  anti-periodic  remedies  were  unavailing,  there  were 
strong  reasons  to  suspect,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  singleness  of 
type,  that  the  morbid  condition  was  one  of  a  complicated  nature,  and 
perhaps  after  a  third,  or  fourth  paroxysm  ensues,  the  mask  is  ihrown 
aside  and  the  patient  discovered  to  have  passed  into  the  collapse  or 
black-vomit  stage. 
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INTBRXITTENT  AND  RBMirTENT  XELLOW  FBTKR. 

The  facts  in  relation  to  these  cases  are  curious,  and  when  properly 
considered,  cannot  &il  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  unity  of  the  pro- 
ducing cause  of  fevers  in  malarious  regions.  By  reference  to  the  his- 
tory previously  alluded  to,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  suburbs  of  Mobile, 
are  contiguous  to  low  marshy  soils,  swamps  or  morasses,  all  abounding 
in  vast  quantities  of  vegetable  matter  undergoing  decomposition  through 
the  agency  of  heat  and  moisture. 

Every  summer  and  autunin  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  pre- 
vail in  Uiese  suburbs,  whilst  those  living  in  the  middle  part  of  the  city 
seldom  have  this  character  of  disease,  unless  in  sickly  years,  and  then 
the  cases  are  confined  to  those  who  are  acclimated,  while  strangers 
uoacclimated  suffer  in  the  more  violent  form  of  yellow  fever. 

In  the  year  1843,  very  few  persons  residing  on  the  outski/ts  of  the 
city  escaped  periodical  fevers,  quotidian,  being  the  most  usual  form. — 
That  portion  of  the  population  who  were  acclimated  had  but  one  or 
two  paroxysms,  whilst  those  who  were  not  had  chill  and  fever,  compli- 
cated with  yellow  fever.  When  medical  men  were  treating  what  they 
supposed  to  be  simple  intermittent,  and  were  not  apprised  of  the  real 
character  of  the  disease  until  they  were  startled  by  the  appearance  of 
black-vomit,  as  was  frequently  the  case,  they  consoled  themselves  by 
stating  that  a  simple  case  of  chill  and  fever  had,  under  atmogpheric 
influence,  run  into  black-vomit. 

Now,  what  are  the  &ots  and  conclusions  to  be  drawn  therefrom  ?— 
Although  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  chill  and  fever  were  very 
prominent,  so  much  as  to  conceal  from  the  observation  of  the  incautious 
physician  the  real  nature  of  the  disease,  yet  there  were  signs  by  which 
the  hidden  demon  could  be  traced  out.  During  the  apyrexia,  there 
were  the  peculiar  pulse,  some  of  the  restlessness,  and  that  peculiar  ap- 
pearance of  the  eye,  or  a  glimmering  of  that  unmistakable  physiog- 
nomy peculiar  to  the  yellow  fever,  which  once  seen  can  never  be  for- 
gotten, all  of  which  prominent  traits  merit  the  highest  consideration  ;  a 
description  of  which  we  will  give  when  treating  of  yellow  fever  proper. 

Independent  of  these  signs  and  symptoms  there  are  other  facts  which 
force  on  us  the  conviction  that  these  cases  w^e  complicated,  from  the 
initiatory  chill,  and  we  ask  for  them  a  careful  consideration. 

We  allude  to  the  duration  of  illness,  and  the  period  at  which  black- 
vomit  made  its  appearance.  Under  the  appropriate  head  it  will  be 
seen  that  grave  malignant  yellow  fever,  well  marked  from  the  onset, 
terminated  between  the  thinj  and  seventh  day.  Of  28  fatal  cases  of 
intermittent  and  remittent  yellow  fever,  all  died  within  the  eighth  day  afler 
the  initial  chill ;  two  had  black-vomit  in  the  third  paroxysm,  (quotidian,) 
and  died  on  the  fourth  morning.  Those  that  recovered  passed  through 
the  critical,  or  collapse  stage  of  the  yellow  fever,  on  the  fifth  or  sixth 
day.  Inasmuch,  then,  as  the  result  of  the  distinct  morbid  action,  con- 
stituting yellow  fever,  proves  that  five  or  six  days  are  requisite  to  the 
changes  which  must  precede  the  advent  of  this  critical  symptom,  we 
cannot  avoid  forming  a  similar  conclusion,  that  the  same  morbid  process 
was  going  on  in  those  intermittent  cases  which  had  a  corresponding 
termination. 
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E^erj  pathological  fiust  yet  fully  demonstrated  and  the  accumulated 
experience  of  time  is  in  support  of  the  position  that  peculiar  changes 
in  the  system  occur  previous  to  black  vomit 

In  1844,  remittent  yellow  fever  prevailed  to  some  extent  in  this  city ; 
the  cases  well  marked  and  of  long  duration,  ranging  from  5  to  12  days ; 
they  were  attended  with  hemorrhage  from  the  gums  and  nose  in  a 
large  proportion  of  the  cases,  presenting  a  low  condition  of  the  body, 
but  most  generally  thej  recovered. 

XILD  CASES  OF  EPIDBXIC  YELLOW  FEVEB. 

This  description  of  fever  was  confined  mostly  to  the  natives,  to  those 
that  were  acclimated,  or  those  that  were  partially  so.  With  those 
classes  it  was  frequently  so  ephemeral  as  to  pass  of  in  a  few  hours, 
leaving  no  trace  behind  save  some  dull  pain  in  the  hips  and  legs  with 
extreme  soreness  of  the  muscles. 

As  a  general  rule,  however,  the  patient  was  confined  to  his  chamber 
some  four  or  five  days.  Afler  the  chill,  which  was  of  very  short  dura- 
tiont  the  pain  in  the  temporal  region,  in  the  back  and  hips  was  very 
intense,  the  flushed  &ce,  excited  maimer,  and  sparkling  eye  that  so 
peculiarly  characterized  the  febrile  stage  could  only  be  compared  to 
the  excitement  produced  by  an  excess  of  champaigne. 

In  those  cases,  the  pulse  is  more  rapid,  the  skin  hotter,  and  more 
pain  and  restlessness,  than  in  those  of  a  grave  character.  The  pecu- 
liar physiognomy  of  the  malignant  cases  cannot  be  tra^.ed  in  these. — 
The  phenomena  of  fever  proper  yield  in  10  or  20  hours  to  a  fine 
equally  diffused  perspiration,  and  the  patient  is  enabled  to  take  his 
nourishment  and  return  to  his  business  in  a  few  days.  A  moderate 
mercurial  cathartic  to  excite  the  liver  and  act  on  the  bowels  gently, 
the  warm  bath,  and  stimulating  ptisans  are  of  service,  but  any  excess  of 
medicines  is  too  oflen  injurious  and  not  requisite  to  a  cure.  If  the' 
patient  escapes  a  severe  drugging^  the  disease  passes  rapidly  away, 
without  seriously  affecting  or  materially  interrupting  any  of  the  fimctiona 
or  their  associated  relations. 

OBAVB,  OB  MALIGNANT  YELLOW  FEVER. 

As  previously  stated,  persons  unaccustomed  to  yellow  fever  localities 
are  generally  subject  to  this  form  of  disease,  it  matters  not  whether  they 
are  from  the  North  or  residents  of  Southern  country.  Should  they 
arrive  in  the  city  during  the  prevalence  of  the  disease,  they  are  gene- 
rally attacked  between  the  sixth  and  fourteenth  day  after  exposure. — 
Should  they  have  been  settled  in  the  city,  previous  to  the  appearance  of 
disease,  they  may  escape  for  several  weeks.  No  precaution  or  capful 
attention  to  bodily  health  will  ensure  immunity  from  attack.  In  the 
midst  of  the  best  health  and  vigor,  they  are  oflen  stricken  down. — 
Without  the  slightest  warning,  probably  while  asleep,  the  patient  is 
seized  with  a  chill  or  pain  in  the  head,  with  cold  creeping  sensations. 
In  a  few  minutes,  fever  comes  on,  the  skin  is  hot,  pulse  110  or  120, 
pain  in  the  head,  back,  and  limbs  very  severe,  the  latter  being  of  that 
character  known  as  the  **  broken  hone  pain"  In  eight  or  ten  hours 
the  ferer  is  modified,  the  skin  becomes  moist,  pain  in  the  head  less, 
tongue  tlighfly  furred,  pulse  down  to  90  or  100,  fiill  and  bubbling, 
having  loit  the  hardness  or  tension  a  short  tinie  previous. 
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This  stage,  which  is  desi^^nated  as  the  febrile,  lasts  from  30  to  50 
hours  in  that  class  of  cases  to  which  attention  is  now  directed.  After 
this  fever  has  disappeared,  wo  find  the  patient  in  what  is  called  the 
calm  or  passive  stage  of  the  disease.  The  pulse  has  sunk  to  the  natural 
standard,  the  secretions  diminished,  evacuations  scanty,  ash  colored,  and 
inodorous,  the  eye  muddy  and  yellow,  the  countenance  gloomy,  dejected 
or  sottish. 

In  some  patients  the  skin  is  injected,  of  a  dark  red  or  brown  color, 
while  with  others  it  is  a  deep  yellow  or  light  lemon  tinge.  For  the 
most  part,  the  patient  does  not  complain,  is  not  troubled  with  inordinate 
thirst,  has  if6  nausea,  yet  does  not  desire  food.  This  state  continues  for 
two  or  three  days,  when  another,  the  ^^coUapse^^  or  critical  stage, 
approaches.  As  this  latter  period  in  the  disease  advances,  it  will  be 
discovered  that  the  pulse  has  dropped  down  to  60  or  70,  is  full,  but 
gaseous  and  compressible,  the  skin  continues  moist,  but  not  so  warm. 
The  patient  speaks  slowly,  drawling  out  a  syllable  at  a  time,  he  is 
evidently  growing  weaker,  hangs  his  head  on  the  side  of  the  bed,  hug9 
the  pillow  closely.  If  he  does  not  rally  at  this  point  he  grows  more 
restless,  he  sighs,  and  groans,  the  secretions  are  all  stopt,  the  skin 
becomes  cold,  his  features  are  sharper,  the  upper  lip  thin,  and  tremblings 
bia^ck- vomit  is  thrown  up,  and  he  soon  dies. 

Attacks  frequently  come  on,  especially  about  October,  with  catarrhal 
symptoms :  although,  the  physician  may  readily  discover  the  true  charac- 
ter of  the  disease,  the  patient  cannot  be  made  to  believe  he  is  suffering 
with  any  thing  more  than  ordinary  cold.  In  this  class  of  patients  the 
febrile  symptoms  are  moderate  and  slow  in  being  developed,  they 
continue  on,  however,  to  the  collapse  or  hemorrhagic  Mage,  no  calm 
or  passiveness  in  symptoms  inter^'ening,  and  most  usually  terminate  in 
moderate  hemorrhage  from  the  nose  and  gums.  In  those  years,  when 
the  disease  prevails  as  a  moderate  epidemic,  the  commencement  of 
attack  is  violent  and  abrupt  with  a  large  portion  of  cases.  The  subject 
is  restless  and  agitated,  paces  the  floor  with  a  hurried,  impatient  manner, 
and  sometimes  screams  aloud,  falling  to  the  floor. 

In  these  cases  there  is  profound  coma  or  stupor  for  three  or  four 
days,  and  notwithstanding  the  unpromising  aspect  of  the  patient,  hemorr- 
hage from  some  of  the  orifices  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  takes  place, 
and  is  followed  with  restoration  of  mind,  of  all  the  functions,  and  recovery 
is  very  rapid. 

Now  and  then  the  physician  meets  with  some  patient  who  continues 
on  his  feet  up  to  the  black-vomit  stage ;  in  fact  we  have  frequently  seen 
them  throw  up  this  matter  when  walking  in  the  street  or  waiting  in 
the  oflice  for  medical  aid.  In  this  variety  there  is  no  chill  or  pain  and 
but  little  fever,  the  skin  is  usually  injected  and  torpid,  presenting  a 
chocolate  appearance,  the  pulse  variable,  stools  thin,  and  urine  copious. 
The  patient,  from  exhaustion,  will  lay  down,  but  soon  he  is  on  his  feet 
again,  oflen  getting  up  at  midnight  and  going  into  the  streets,  where 
he  will  walk  for  hours.  Should  he  be  told  he  is  sick  and  must  take 
medicine,  he  is  certain  to  object,  frowning  down  with  a  sullen  scowl  all 
entreaties  to  go  to  bed  or  have  medical  assistance.  They  are  usually 
very  abrupt,  use  the  most  violent  and  satirical  language  and  laugh  with 
a  peculiar  sardonic  grin ;  these  cases  arc  always  fatal. 
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During  epidemics,  the  gloom  that  surrounds  a  community  so  se- 
riouslj  aflects  some  persons  as  to  produce  the  most  fatal  results. — 
Individuals  become  victims  of  fear  and  despair,  they  are  found  sighing 
and  weeping,  refusing  to  be  consoled,  or  pacing  the  floor  in  a  restless 
and  hurried  manner.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  most  gloomy 
pictures  of  fright  and  despair  arise  up  in  horrid  form  'before  the  iviagi- 
nation,  and  if  they  take  medicine  they  usually  remark  to  the  physician, 
"  it  is  of  no  use,  I  am  obliged  to  die." 

Here  is  no  symptom  for  the  medical  man  to  meet  and  combat,  the 
pulse  is  full,  but  compressible,  the  skin  moist,  imparting  a  sensation  of 
both  heat  and  cold,  the  pulse  diminishes,  getting  as  low  us  45  in  the 
minute.  On  the  third  day  ader  this  despondent  lit  seizes  them,  they 
begin  to  belch^  which  they  aid  by  every  effort  in  their  power;  finally 
they  vomit  a  little  mucus  and  water,  the  skin  and  eye  begins  to  assume 
the  tawny  yellow  of  the  disease,  and  on  the  iiflh  or  sixth  day,  black- 
vomit  is  thrown  up. 

The  silent,  dark  and  mysterious  manner  in  which  these  fearful  patho- 
logical changes  take  place,  leading  to  black-vomit  and  death  have 
very  frequently  caused  us  to  to  wonder  what  must  be  the  nature  of  that 
invisible  fiend,  that  comes  in  so  many  shapes,  the  most  deadly  and 
unobservable. 

With  these  brief  remarks  on  some  of  the  common  varieties,  we  will 
dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  most  prominent  symptoms,  distinguishing  the 
great  mass  of  cases.  If  the  attack  is  ushered  in  with  a  chill  or  cold 
sensation,  the  fever  becomes  very  soon  characterized  by  all  the  usual 
phenomena  of  high  arterial  excitement.  AVe  have  not  seen  any  cases, 
liowever,  attacked  in  this  way,  where  a  perspiration  did  not  ensue  in  10 
or  15  hours,  afler  which  the  fever  began  to  abate,  and  in  thirty  or  forty 
hoars  from  the  moment  of  attack  it  had  almost  entirely  passed  away. 

Pain  in  the  head,  particularly  over  the  eyes,  is  most  severe  during 
the  first  or  febrile  stage,  and  is  always  present.  As  the  disease  ad- 
vances, the  pain  leaves  the  head  and  lingers  in  the  hips  and  lower 
extremities  until  the  second  or  third  day,  when  it  disappears.  Females 
suffer  very  little  with  pain  in  the  head,  it  being  chiefly  confined  to  the 
pelvic  region,  and  in  thode  cases  is  very  violent.  As  a  general  rule, 
there  is  not  much  local  pain  or  soreness  at  the  epigastrium.  The  mus- 
cles of  the  whole  body  are  generally  very  sore,  and  sensitive  to  the 
touch.  This  gives  rise  to  the  impression  with  those  in  search  of  gas- 
tritis, that  the  stomach  is  the  principal  seat  of  organic  lesion  ;  when,  if 
the  examination  had  been  extended,  the  same  pressure  on  the  chest, 
thighs  or  arms  would  have  been  observed  to  produce  cqoal  degree  of 
flinching. 

The  passive,  or  stage  of  calm,  may  be  dated  from  the  subsidence  of 
fever  to  the  collapse  or  black-vomit  period ;  and  it  is  very  difRcult  du- 
ring this  stage  to  detect  any  symptom  of  disease.  The  skin  may  be 
natural, '  countenance  perfectly  composed,  the  tongue  clean,  and  the 
^Miise,  if  altered,  is  so  slight  as  to  require  the  nicest  discrimination  to 
detect  it:  In  a  large  majority  of  cases  the  experienced  practitioner 
can  discover  and  array  a  sufficient  number  of  symptoms  to  form  a  cor- 
net diagnosii  and  prognosis.  The  restlessness  in  the  febrile  stage,  is 
proportionate  to  the  degree  of  pain  and  suffering  ;  whilst,  in  the  caUn 
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or  passive  stage,  there  is  a  peculiar  methodical  action ;  when  conversing 
in  a  slow,  pleasant  manner,  the  patient  will  remove  his  pillow  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  bed,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  returns  to  his  former 
position,  placing  his  head  in  a  careful  manner,  and  denying  that  he  feels 
in  the  least  uncomfortable. 

The  collapse  stage  is  more  marked  and  regular  in  some  epidemics 
than  in.  others.  Its  approach  is  indicated  by  increased  restlessness 
and  wpjidering ;  the  patient  complains  that  his  ribs  are  pressing  in- 
wardly ;  desires  his  limbs  to  be  supported  by  pillows ;  and  the  least 
exertion  is  followed  by  very  great  prostration;  This  8tag%  is  looked  for 
by  the  physicians  of  Mobile  with  the  greatest  anxiety,  for  unless  in  the 
first  hour  of  its  appearance,  the  failing  powers  and  energies  of  the  sys- 
tem are  rallied  and  the  stomach  sustained,  black- vomit  is  inevitable. 

The  pulse,  during  the  febrile  stage,  is  large  and  full  in  robust  ple- 
thoric subjects,  corded  and  bounding.  In  the  passive  stage,  it  would 
appear  natural  to  the  unpractised  observer,  but  to  the  experienced  ob- 
server the  sensation  it  imparts  is  fully  recognized.  Its  impression  un- 
der the  finger  is  like  an  air  bubble,  rebounding  quickly  under  the  least 
pressure.  With  the  exception  of  such  cases  as  become  localized^  or 
are  of  the  ataxique  variety,  attended  with  delirium,  the  pulse  becomes 
slower  as  the  disease  ^vances  towards  its  &tal  termination,  sinking  to 
45  or  50  strokes  in  the  minute,  the  last  being  very  di^inct 

The  most  common  appearance  of  the  skin  is  of  a  gingerbread  red^ 
caused  by  its  yellowness  combined  with  the  injected  state  of  the  tissues. 
In  the  collapse  or  convalescing  stage,  the  blood  partially  recedes  from 
the  surface,  leaving  the  skin  yellow.  In  some  cases,  when  the  powers 
of  lite  seem  to  have  been  overwhelmed  at  the  onset,  inducing  a  torpid 
or  inactive  condition  of  all  the  functions,  the  surfiice  is  mottled,  or  pre- 
sents a  bruised  appearance,  not  unlike  the  swollen  limb  that  has  been 
subjected  to  bandage  and  lotions,  the  skin  being  purple  and  yellow. — 
This  yellowness  difiers  widely  from  that  which  is  presented  in  jaundice* 
The  urine  in  jaundice  is  always  exceedingly  yellow,  but  in  yellow  fever 
it  is  not  materially  so.  In  some  who  die,  as  well  as  those  who  recover, 
the  yellowness  of  skin  is  wanting. 

The  physiognomy  of  the  disease  is  striking  and  peculiar.  With  many 
it  throws  a  gloomy,  melancholy  shade  over  the  countenance ;  with 
others  the  brow  is  furrowed,  the  lip  compressed,  and  he  frowns  defiance 
on  all  around.  At  other  times,  it  is  so  blended  with  a  comic  lively  ex- 
pression of  countenance  as  to  give  the  patient  a  peculiar,  variable  and 
singular  appearance.  Once  displayed,  no  effort  of  the  patient  can  dis- 
pel it;  he  may  rise  from  his  bed,  laugh  and  talk  with  his  friends,  be- 
come exhilerated  with  wine,  or  joyous  in  the  anticipation  of  coming 
pleasures,  but  he  cannot  chase  it  away.  There  it  sets  enthroned  upon 
the  face,  like  the  shade  of  a  monster,  smiling  in  contempt  upon  the 
efiforts  of  the  physician,  mocking  the  assumed  gayety  and  levity  of  its 
victim.  Nor  is  the  cradle  exempt  from  its  visitations.  Its  gloomy, 
cheTerless  mantle  is  often  placed  on  the  infant  brow,  giving  to  it  a  sullen 
look  not  suited  to  its  tender  face.  The  symptoms  attendant  on  this  form 
of  disease  are  veiy  peculiar ;  for,  during  the  first  stages,  there  is  less 
irritability  of  stomach  and  vomiting  than  in  any  febrile  endemic  of  the 
State.     The  matter  ejected  from  the  stomach,  during  the  feverish  stage. 
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most  usually  consists  of  the  fluids  received  in  that  viscus ;  but  if  the 
irritabilitj  continues  in  the  stage  of  calm,  there  is  vomited  a  mucus 
containing  particles  of  flocculi  resembling  beeswings.  If  bile  is  vomited 
in  the  second  stage,  it  constitutes  good  reasons  for  questioning  the 
character  of  the  disease. 

We  have  known  emesis  in  excess  produced  by  tart,  antim.  or  lobelia, 
without  the  least  appearance  of  bile.  The  small  specks  or  masses 
noticed  in  the  fluid  vomited,  enlarge  as  the  disease  progresses,  becom- 
ing  in  the  collapse  stage  thick  and  black.  The  matter  ejected  in  very 
malignant  cases,  takes  place  only  towards  the  close  of  life ;  it  is  pre- 
ceded by  total  suppression  of  all  the  secretions,  great  restlessness,  and 
burning  in  the  stomach ;  there  is  no  nausea,  but  a  coffee-ground  fluid  is 
pumped  up  very  suddenly,  and  thrown  to  a  great  distance.  In  a  large 
proportion  of  cases  unchanged  blood  is  vomited.  We  have  seen  three 
brothers  vomiting  at  the  same  tim^;  one  of  them,  slightly  coagulated 
blood,  resembling  wine  lees ;  another,  firesh  blood ;  and  the  third,,,th6 
coffee-ground  vomiu  These  young  men  were  aU  purging  blood  at^he 
same  time.  This  exudation  of  blood  is  not  peculiar  to  the  stomach,  it 
is  oflen  found  over  the  whole  mucous  surface  of  the  canal,  bladder, 
tongue,  &c.  Black-vomit,  in  a  few  instances,  made  its  appearance  on 
the  morning  of  the  third  day ;  but  the  fourth,  fiflh  or  sixth  was  the  most 
usual.  Many  cases  terminated  fatally,  in  which  this  symptom  was 
wanting,  especially  with  those  in  which  the  brain  become  affected  early 
in  the  disease.  When  there  was  any  vomiting  in  this  form,  the  matter 
appeared  of  a  thin  tea-like^  fluid,  containing  small,  round  black  particles 
like  grains  of  powder  Recoveries  afler  black- vomit  ase  exceedingly 
rare;  5  per  cent,  only  of  those  in  which  this  symptom  made  its  appear- 
ance in  1843  survived.  So  long  as  this  vomit  is  raised  in  small  quan- 
tities, thick  and  pasty,  thrown  up  with  a  natural  mucus,  there  is  some 
hope  of  recovery. 

The  thin,  black  fluid,  with  coflee-ground  sediment,  is  always  a  fatal 
symptom.  Numerous  tests  made  by  Dr.  Nott  and  the  writer,  have 
proved  black-vomit  to  be  highly  acid ;  no  instance  to  the  contrary  was 
discovered  in  1843  and  1844.  Connected  with  this  fact,  that  the  patient, 
in  the  black-vomit  stage,  complains  of  burning  in  the  stomach  and 
scalding  of  the  oesophagus,  induced  Dr.  Nott  to  institute  some  experi- 
ments, with  a  view  to  ascertain  what  effect  acids  would  have  upon  the 
blood.  Diluted  muriatic  acid  so  changed  the  blood  as  to  resemble 
black-vomit.  In  relation  to  the  character  of  this  discharge,  it  is  aston- 
ishing there  should  ever  have  been  a  difierence  of  opinion  as  to 
decided  black-vomit  and  blood.  There  is,  in  shade  and  appearance,  a 
great  difference,  but  when  we  see  them  thrown  up  together,  and  running 
into  each  other  by  perceptible  degrees,  just  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  blood  exhaled,  or  as  it  is  intermixed  with  the  secretions  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  the  facts  are  too  obvious  to  question  or  wonder 
at  fi>r  any  discriminating  mind. .  It  is  blood,  decomposed  or  changed  in 
color,  mixed  with  the  secretions  of  the  canal  just  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  time  the  blood  remains  in  the  stomach,  or  comes  in  contact 
with  the  secretions.  If  hemorrhage  takes  place  from  the  nose  and 
ffoms,  previous  to  the  appearance  of  black-vomit,  it  is  &vorable.  This 
dischaige  usually  arrests  the  restlessness,  the  inability  to  take'  food,  and 
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other  unfavorable  symptoms.  It  has  been  mentioned,  that  the  natare 
of  the  disease  is  not  altered  under  any  change  of  symptoms,  however 
favorable ;  but  under  the  influence  of  these  hemorrhages  we  have  often 
witnessed  great  amendment,  leaving  the  countenance  bright,  sofi  and 
relaxed. 

In  some  cases,  a  strong  hemorrhagic  tendency  showed  itself  at  an 
early  stage,  by  an  oozing  from  wounds,  excoriated  surfaces,  d^c.  He- 
morrhage from  the  bowels  is  a  dangerous  symptom,  but  not  usually 
fiital,  unless  it  is  excessive  at  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease.  In  fe- 
males, hemorrhage  from  the  uterus  sets  in  usually  during  the  passive 
stage.  Afler  it  takes  place  all  irritability  of  the  stomach  ceases,  and 
the  patient  rapidly  improves ;  the  hemorrhage  is  seldom  so  great  as  to 
require  checking.  These  hemorrhages  are  all  of  the  passive  kind  ; 
the  blood  is  forced  through  the  orifices  from  blistered  surfaces  and 
wounds,  by  the  mere  mechanical  action  of  the  heart,  for  the  tissues  have 
become  so  altered  that  they  exert  no  more  power  or  constriction  of  the 
surface  than  sponge. 

The  blood  does  not  coagulate  easily,  and  the  constant  oozing  is  not 
easily  arrested,  except  by  mechanical  means.  In  those  cases,  other 
evidence  of  the  broken  down  and  altered  condition  of  the  blood  and 
tissues  is  found  in  the  small,  dark  livid  spots,  called  petechisB,  that  now 
and  then  make  their  appearance.  Large  dark  purple  carbuncles  are 
also  observed  occasionally  in  the  very  low  putrid  cases.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  mind  is  usually  clear,  with  some  hesitation  or  confusion  tn  ex- 
pression. In  many  cases  we  find  the  patient  apparently  rational,  but 
after  recovery  cannot  recollect  the  incidents  of  conversation. 

In  many  of  the  late  epidemics  there  has  not  been  wild  or  raving  de- 
lirium in  the  first  stage;  where  the  vis  vitse  is  immediately  over- 
whelmed, there  is  profound  stupor  and  unconsciousness,  and  in  those 
irregular  ataxic  rases  there  may  appear  nervous  delirium.  Deliricm 
fi'equently  ensues  during  black-vomit,  and  in  such  cases,  black-vomit 
ceases,  new  strength  is  gained,  and  the  patient  lingers  out  an  existence 
protracted  for  several  days. 

The  following  particulars  concerning  160  of  those  who  died  of  the 
disease  in  one  epidemic,  will  convey  a 'correct  knowledge  of  its  dura- 
tion, and  the  character  of  individuals  mostly  liable. 

Died  on  the  night  of  the  4th  day, 4 

"         "         "         "       5th     "  ....  10 

Died  between  the  5th  and  8th  day,  mostly  7th,  -        -     1 14 

**        "  "   8th    "    12th  "  ....  32 

160 
Of  this  number,  4  were  infants ;  8  between  the  age  of  8  and  15 
years ;  30  between  16  and  22 ;  106  between  22  and  40 ;  26  between 
40  and  60  years ;  and  of  the  whole  amount,  160,  only  18  were  females ; 
no  negroes,  but  two  quadroons  or  light  mulattoes. 

We  here  beg  leave  to  call  attention  to  the  general  febrile  character 
of  the  disease.  It  is  a  malady  of  but  one  paroxysm,  with  pheno- 
mena  peculiar  to  each  stage,  depending  upon  the  degree  of  change 
which  duty  have  taken  place  in  the  blood  and  solids  at  the  onset  of 
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attack.     These  stages  we  have  thus  divided  into  the  febrile,  the  stage 
of  calm,  and  of  collapse,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 

In  thirty  cases  of  fever  where  these  stages  were  well  defined,  the 
mean  duration  of  each  was  as  follows : — febrile  stage,  or  fever,  25 
hours;  calm,  117;  and  collapse,  14  hours.  The  pulse  in  those  cases 
was  as  follows: — ^two  days  between  90  and  115  strokes  in  the  minute, 
two  days  about  natural,  and  two  days  and  a  half  below  the  natural 
standard.  The  mean  average  of  the  pulse,  during  the  whole  course  of 
the  disease,  being  but  very  little,  if  any,  above  the  condition  of  health. 
This  pulse  is  at  no  time  hard,  tense,  contracted  or  wiry,  but  full,  sofl, 
gaseous  and  wavering.  After  the  first  few  hours  the  skin  is  not  pun- 
gently  hot,  but  moderately  warm,  sometimes  imparting  a  feeling  of  cold- 
ness to  the  hand.   * 

Connecting  these  leading  and  general  symptoms  of  the  disease  with 
the  phenomena  of  a  large  class  of  cases  where  the  three  stages  are  not 
defined,  and  where,  with  a  heavy  sluggishness,  great  torpor,  and  want 
of  vascular  and  cutaneous  action,  the  disease  progresses  to  hemorrhage 
and  putrefaction  even  before  life  is  extinct,  it  seems  evident,  that  whue 
it  woukJ  be  useless  to  point  out  the  difference  existing  between  this  dis- 
ease and  the  essential  feveT  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  true  phlegmasia 
on  the  other,  it  is  equally  unnecessary  to  enquire,  where  are  the  marked 
phenomena  that  entitle  it  to  the  name  of  fever  ? 

Pott-Mortem  Appearances, — Doctor  J.  C.  Mott  of  Mobile,  one  of  the 
most  competent  and  careful  pathologist  in  the  South,  has  made  several 
autopsies  during  the  late  epidemics  that  have  occurred  in  Mobile.  In 
those  examinations,  his  attention  was  mainly  directed  to  the  stomach 
and  liver.  Of  l(i  dissections,  he  found  the  livers  in  6  of  a  pale  ginger- 
bread color,  dry  and  friable — 2  olive — 2  normal,  and  6  darker  than 
natural  and  much  engorged.  This  dry,  brittle,  shoe-leather  or  straw- 
colored  liver,  we  have  found  in  most  ef  the  cases  where  the  hemorr- 
hage, either  in  the  shape  of  black-vomit  or  unchanged  blood  had  been 
excessive.  We  have  examined  four  cases  of  this  description  of  fever,- 
originating  in  Havana  and  dying  in  the  Marine  Hospital  at  Mobile,  in 
all  of  which  the  liver  presented  the  above  characters.  The  discharge 
of  blood  and  black-vomit  from  the  bowels  in  those  cases  had  been  going  ' 
on  for  several  days  before  death.  This  lesion  is  considered  by  Louis'^ 
as  diagnostic  of  yellow  fever.  But  as  it  is  occasionally  found  in  old 
drunkards  and  those  who  have  died  of  long  continued,  wasting  swamp 
fevers,  and  is  confined  (from  our  observations)  to  those  cases  of  yellow 
fever  which  have  such  a  termination  as  we  have  designated,  it  cannot, 
in  Mobile,  be  viewed  as  a  reliable  or  constant  morbid  appearance  in 
the  disease.f 

^  If  our  recollection  is  not  at  fault,  O'Halloran  examined  at  Barcelona  in 
1817,  60  bodies  of  persons  dying  of  violent  hemorrhage  putrid  yellow  fever. 
In  every  one  of  these  cases,  the  liver  is  described  as  being  of  light  straw  color, 
atrophied,  dry,  brittle  and  gritty.  In  his  work  on  this  disease  he  points  particu- 
larly to  this  lesion,  descries  it  vividly  and  considers  it  diagnostic.  Yet  Louis, 
who  made  a  few  examinations  at  Gibraltar  some  io  years  after,  seems  to  have 
the  credit  of  being  the  first  to  point  out  this  lesion — hence  it  is  called  **  Louis* 
Liver.^ 

t  Within  the  Tropics  where  the  disease  prevails  in  its  ^nuiDO  uncomplica- 
ted form,  uninfluenced  by  climate,  or  the  poisons  of  bilious  fever,  aa  it  fre- 
quently is  on  the  gulf,  this  lesion  js  doubtless  far  more  constant  and  nmfixni. 
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Stomach. — ^Doctor  Nott  remarks,  '^  of  eight  cases  in  1843,  this  organ 
in  four  presented  no  appreciable  morbid  change ;  the  mucous  coats 
throughout  were  free  from  injection  or  extravasation  of  blood,  smooth 
and  of  normal  thickness  ;  consistence  good,  giving  strips  from  four  to 
twelve  lines.  In  the  other  four  cases  the  mucous  coats  were  more  or 
less  red,  mammillated  and  soflen^.  Of  eight  cases  in  1844,  the  mucous 
membranes  in  three  were  perfectly  healthy,  and  five  presented,  as  the 
above,  various  morbid  changes;  but  in  no  case  was  the  membrane 
ulcerated  or  reduced  to  a  pulpy  consistence ;  all  the  stomachs  contained 
bkck  vomit." 

In  this  organ,  like  that  of  the  liver,  the  changes  presented  will  depend 
upon  the  character,  duration,  termination,  and  treatment  pursued  in  the 
case.  We  have  examined  many  bodies  and  had  ther  pleasure  of  seeing 
those  referred  to  by  Dr.  Nott,  and  with  a  few  exceptions,  have  not  met 
with  such  lesions  as  would  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  stomach  had 
been  inflamed.  In  as  many  as  ^ve  autopsies  during  our  practice  in 
Mobile  we  have  found  the  coats  of  the  stomach  so  thin  and  decomposed 
as  to  give  way  or  tear  with  the  least  force.  In  refering  back  to  the 
history  of  these  cases,  it  appears  that  no  black^vomit  had  been  ejected, 
and  that  the  stomach  was  distended  with  this  fluid  which  doubtless  had 
been  accumulating  there  for  some  time,  and  by  its  presence  contributed 
no  little  to  the  breaking  down  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach.  Again, 
these  •  belonged  to  that  class  of  cases  which  are  essentially  of  a  low 
putrid  character,  the  skin  oflen  giving  away  long  before  death. 

The  blood  is  invariably  dark  and  fluid,  it  coagulates  very  slowly,  the 
clots  are  sofl,  grumous,  and  easily  broken  down,  showing  a  great  defi- 
ciency of  fibrin. 

In  protracted  cases  where  local  inflammation  supervenes,  the  appear- 
ance  of  the  organs  and  consistence  of  the  blood  differs  from  that  exhibit 
ted  in  those  cases  which  have  the  usual  termination. 

Those,  however,  who  expect  to  find  a  constant,  reliable,  diagnostic 

lesion  in  any  of  the  putrescent  or  adynamic  diseases  that  run  their 

course  in  a  few  days,  will  search  in  vain.     The  ravages  of  the  storm 

are  not  to  be  traced  in  well  marked  lines,  but  in  the  general  ruin 

*  around. 

By  refering  to  the  history  whence  we  get  our  data,  you  will  find  that 
the  conclusions  and  statements  made  in  this  paper  are  sustained  by  a 
Berried  array  of  facts. 

Negroes  rarely  have  the  disease— in  1819  they  suflered  severely 
firo/n  bilious  fever ;  the  poison  of  the  two  diseases  being  that  autumn 
in  active  operation.  In  late  epidemics,  a  few  mulattoes  only  have  ex- 
perienced attacks,  and  these  exceedingly  mild,  seldom  arriving  at  the 
black-vomit  stage. 

What  is  called  sporadic  yellow  fever,  occurring  in  healthy  years,  is 
confined  to  strangers.  During  epidemics  this  class  also  has  to  bear 
the  malignancy  and  force  of  the  disease.  Many  of  the  acclimated, 
among  whom  are  those  who  have  had  the  disease  in  former  years,  ex- 
perience mild  ephemera]  attacks.  There  can  be  no  question  that  some 
persons  have  the  disease  the  second  and  some  the  third  or  fourth  time, 
each  succeeding  attack  being  lighter  than  the  one  preceding.  Relapses 
or  second  attacks  during  the  same  season  are  not  known  ;  as  a  general 
rule,  recovery  is  very  rapui,  firequently  resulting  in  a  condition  of  health 
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greatly  better  than  that  which  existed  previous  to  attack.  As  a  general 
rule,  long  residence  in  a  locality  where  yellow  fever  is  the  predominant 
disease  will  acclimate,  but  a  distinct  attack  is  a  greater  protection  than 
either  nativity  or  long  residence. 

So  far,  yellow  fever  in  Alabama  has  been  limited  to  Mobile  and 
Blakely,  and  but  the  one  year  (1822,)  in  the  latter  place  ;  for  since 
that  time  this  town  has  been  depopulated.  In  this  section  of  the  State 
there  is  every  description  of  marsh,  from  the  fresh  water  to  the  salt 
water  marshes,  newly  made  by  the  mingling  of  vegetable  matter  brought 
down  by  the  rivers  on  the  one  side,  and  the  marine  exuviee  washed  up 
by  the  gulf's  tide  oti  the  other— on  and  around  those  marshes,  people 
from  different  parts  of  the  world  are  constantly  settling — thry  have  fevers 
of  every  known  bilious  type,  but  we  have  never  been  able  to  trace  a 
simple  case  of  yellow  fever  to  any  of  those  marshes  or  recent  formations  ;* 
nor  have  we  yet  seen  a  case  of  **  congestive  fever,"  as  we  have  defined 
it,  which  had  its  origin  in  any  of  those  marshes  or  in  the  city  of  Mo- 
bile. Some  few  persons  engaged  in  watching  boats  at  Stockton,  and 
employed  as  laborers  about  old  mills,  some  miles  distant  from  the  city, 
have  been  seized  with  yellow  fever ;  but  they  were  in  the  habit  of  visit- 
ing town. 

Experience  and  observation  warrant  the  belief,  that  if  a  city  were 
built  up  any  where  between  the  junction  of  the  Bigby  and  Alabama 
rivers  and  the  Gul^  that  the  excavating  and  principal  changes  conse- 
qnent  to  such  a  settlement  would  be  followed  by  the  development  of 
yellow  fever,  which  .would  ever  after  assert  its  dominion  over  the  dis- 
eases of  the.  swamps  and  marshes. 

Whilst  residing  in  the  interior,  a  young  gentleman /rom  Mobile,  came 
into  the  neighborhood  and  was  seized  with  congestive  fever.  A  few 
hours  before  he  died,  on  the  fourth  day  of  illness,  he  ejected  from  the 
stomach  coffee-ground  black-vomit  in  large  quantities.  In  1826, 
Mobile  was  healthy,  and  the  town  of  Montgomery  very  sickly — in  the 
monih  of  August  two  gentlemen  came  from  the  former  place,  visited  the 
latter,  and  after  remaining  a  few  days  were  seized  with  remittent  bilious 
fever,  the  disease  of  the  place,  and  died  on  the  seventh  day  of  illness  of 
black-vomit ;  no  other  case  of  black-vomit  occurring.  As  previously 
remarked,  congestive  fever  does  not  originate  in  or  about  Mobile  ;  the 
only  perfect   type  of  that  disease  seen  there  being  confined  to  such 

♦  Doctor  B.  Dowler  of  New  Orleans,  a  most  curious  and  faithful  observer, 
has  arrived  at  a  corresponding  conclusion,  in  relation  to  the  marshes  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 

We  are  aware  that  the  most  popular  writers  on  malarious  fevers,  as  Wil- 
Gams,  Chisolm,  Johnson,  Bancroft,  &c.,  assert  that  yellow  fever  in  common 
with  bilioas  fever  has  its  origin  in  paludal  or  marsh  poison.  After  a  careful 
study  of  the  essays  of  these  gentlemen,  in  connection  with  those  of  the  resident 
physicians  of  the  Islands,  we  discover  that  this  is  not  the  only  error  into  which 
these  travelling  authors  have  fallen.  Their  observations  were  confined  to  the 
disease  as  it  appeared  among  the  unacclimated  troops  connected  with  the  dif- 
ferent fortifications,  and  the  loose  ill  considered  statements  made  by  incompe* 
tent  men.  Truth,  in  relation  to  these  matters,  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  many 
yeara  practice  and  drudgery  in  some  one  of  the  towns  where  yellow  and  bilious 
■Brer  ptevau. 
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persons  as  have  recently  come  from  the  interior.  In  the  autumn  of 
1842,  several  boatsmen  were  engaged  in  raising  a  sunken  boat  in  a 
region  of  country  where  congestive  fever  was  the  prevailing  disorder ; 
they  came  to  Mobile  8th  of  September,  and  lodged  in  the  infected  part 
of  the  city.  Some  six  or  eight  days  afler  their  arrival,  they  were  taken 
ill,  and  conveyed  to  the  City  Hospital,  then  in  our  charge.  These 
were  the  most  malignant  and  formidable  cases  of  disease  we  ever 
approached.  They  were  seized  with  languor,  headache,  sinking  at  the 
stomach,  followed  with  labored  difficult  respiration,  cold  sweat,  lividitj 
of  the  skin,  small  thready  pulse,  in  fact,  all  the  prominent  characteristic 
symptoms  of  congestive  fever.  The  physiognomy  was  that  of  yellow 
fever,  as  was  also  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  eye.  There  was  a 
yellowness  along  the  course  of  the  large  veins  of  the  thigh  and  neck« 
not  observable  in  congestive  fever.  The  thin  black  fluid,  with  small 
flocculi  discharged  from  the  bowels,  was  that  of  yellow  fever.  There 
was  retching,  but  no  vomiting.  Upon  dissection,  the  stomach  and 
intestines  w^ere  found  distended  with  black-vomit.  In  these  unequal 
struggles,  the  two  bold  prominent  and  striking  diseases,  yellow  and  con- 
gestive fever,  were  easily  recognized,  each  doing  its  work  of  destruction 
in  its  own  peculiar  way.     These  facts  speak  for  themselves. 

We  have  passed  rapidly  over  the  field  spread  out  before  us.  To 
enlarge  upon  the  character  of  soils  and  formations  peculiar  to  certain 
diseases,  and  to  point  out  with  some  particularity,  the  differences  and 
resemblances  of  the  various  febrile  diseases  of  which  we  have  spoken* 
as  was  originally  intended,  we  find  incompatible  with  the  limits  of  this 
paper. 

In  the  coal,  granitic,  and  hilly  portion  of  the  State,  subjected  to  great 
vicissitudes  of  weather,  we  find  the  fevers  to  be  of  the  continued  or 
remittent  type ;  usually,  when  not  so  from  the  otiset,  becoming  continued 
as  they  become  grave  and  serious.  It  would  appear  to  be  irritative* 
attended  with  dry  tongue,  slight  delirium,  tendency  to  serous  evacuations, 
enteritis,  and  continuing  from  10  to  25  days — displaying  after  death  a 
distinct  lesion  of  the  small  intestines. 

In  the  prairie  or  middle  part  of  the  State,  where  the  soil  is  peculiar** 
abounding  in  animal  matter,  we  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the 
character  of  disease  that  there  meets  the  eye.  It  is  a  malady  of  short 
duration,  running  its  coiirse  in  from  two  to  six  days.  The  general 
assemblage  of  symptoms  characterizing  it,  are,  a  deep-seated  thready 
pulse,  cold  skin,  profuse  exudation,  pale,  livid,  mottled,  shrivelled 
appearance  of  the  skin,  coldness  of  tongue,  tremulous,  oppressed,  irregu- 
lar action  of  the  heart,  difficult  breathing,  violent  harsh  expiration ; 
feeling  of  great  heat,  burning  and  smothering,  anxiety,  restlessness* 
mental  depression,  and  gloomy  ^forebodings  of  coming  evil.  Death 
ensues,  and  we  find  the  surface  and  external  tissues  ensanguineous* 
whilst  the  viscera  are  excessively  engorged  with  dark  venous  blood. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  deep,  humid  vegetable  morasses,  marshes,  and 
swamps  of  the  Tertiary  or  Southern  portion  of  the  State,  we  find  the 
history  and  pheftomena  of  disease  describing  another  type.  The  fevers 
there  are  remittent,  intermittent,  or  continued,  lasting  from  4  to  15 
days.  The  cold  stage,  is  attended  with  an  intense  feeling  of  coldness, 
stretching  and  shaking  of  the  whole  frame  ;  fever  immediately  succeeds. 
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and  is  characterized  by  a  pungently  hot  skin,  white  furred  tongue, 
violent  pain  in  the  head  and  back,  pulse  increased  to  120  or  140,  hard 
and  contracted,  maddened  impatience,  and  irritability  of  temper.  This 
fever*  high  and  violent  as  it  is,  rages  for  10  or  15  days,  without  produc- 
ing organic  lesion  or  serious  disease  of  structure.  The  blood  becomes 
tbin  and  impoverished,  but  the  nervous  system  has  not  succumbed,  as  in 
congestive  fever,  nor  do  we  see  that  tendency  to  a  breaking  down  of 
the  tissues  and  putrescency,  so  characteristic  of  the  yellow  fexer.r^ 
Convalescence  is  painfully  protracted,  or  interrupted  by  relapses  until 
winter. 

We  pass  on  to  the  city  of  Mobile,  and  then  discover,  peculiar  to  her 
trodden  animalized  streets,  yet  another  character  of  disease.  Its  mode 
of  accession  is  varied ;  fever  rages  for  a  few  hours  or  a  day,  and  then 
its  phenomena  begin  to  lower,  a  short  time  elapses,  and  there  is  but 
little  outward  token  of  the  deep,  silent,  and  destructive  changes  that  are 
going  on.  Three  or  four  days  pass  by,  and  the  prostration  of  muscular 
strength,  loss  of  all  elasticity  and  contractility  of  the  tissues  and  muscu- 
lar fibre,  the  passive  hemorrhages  and  rapid  tendency  to  putrefaction, 
proclaim  at  once  its  true  and  distinctive  character. 

Here  are  four  varieties  of  acute  disease,  peculiar  somewhat  to  certain 
terrestrial  formations.  Can  any  one  possessed  of  candor  and  ordinary 
reasoning  powers  examine  into  their  history,  and  fail  to  see  the  striken- 
ing characteristic  difierences.  The  enslaved  and  overtasiked  mind  may 
reason,  that  inasmuch  as  they  are  all  fevers  of  the  same  season, 
appearing,  blending,  and  mingling  together,  and  often  running  into  each 
other,  specific  distinctions  cannot  be  made.  To  this  kind  of  argumen- 
tation, we  may  properly  reply,  that  red,  white,  black  and  green,  are  all 
colors,  they  may  be  so  mingled  and  blended,  running  into  each  other  by 
imperceptible  degrees,  as  to  produce  various  shades,  and  associate  in 
the  mind  a  most  intimate  and  inseparable  connection  ;  yet,  when  they 
are  displayed  in  their  primitive  natural  character,  how  boldly  and  promi- 
nently do  they  contrast. 

In  that  portion  of  this  paper  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  congestive 
/ever,  we  briefly  noticed  the  difference  between  that  disease  and  inter- 
mittent, remarking  that  the  only  point  of  resemblance  consisted  in  their 
periodicity,  and  promising  to  advert  to  that  hereafler — preliminary  to 
this,  we  ask  attention,  as  a  necessary  part  of  this  history,  to  the  connec- 
tion existing  between  the  yellow  and  intermittent  fever  of  Mobile. 

In  1819,  we  find  the  two  diseases  prevailing  in  a  most  aggravated 
and  malignant  form-^the  negroes  dying  of  the  one,  and  the  whites  of 
the  other.  Since  that  time,  yellow  fever  has  been  invariably  preceded 
by  a  ^reat  increase  of  intermittent  and  remittent  fever.  In  1843,  we 
find  that  in  the  first  stage  there  is  great  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the 
diseases;  and  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city  these  diseases  were  often 
blended,  constituting  intermittent  and  remittent  yellow  fever.  By  pas- 
sing into  the  dwellings  you  would  find  children,  born  of  the  same 
parents,  living  under  the  same  roof,  and  nourished  at  the  same  table, 
attacked  near  about  the  same  time  with  a  complaint  which  for  some 
luMirs  is  characterised  by  the  same  phenomena.  In  the  sequel,  one 
portion  of  them  prove  to  be  simple  bilious,  and  the  other  grave  malig- 
-^ant  jelJow  fever.      Again,  examine  into  the  character  of  the  mild 
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endemic '  remittent  yellow  fever  of  1844,  and  say  if  the  connection 
which  existed  between  the  cotigestive  and  intermittent  fever  of  1835 
and  1836,  which  has  been  candidly  portrayed,  was  any  closer  than  that 
which  binds  together  intermittent  and  yellow  fever. 

After  a  careful  study  of  the  foregoing  history  of  the  yellow  fever  of 
Mobile,  brief  and  imperfect  as  it  is,  no  member  of  your  society  will 
doubt  the  distinct  individuality  of  its  character,  and  that  the  poison  or 
agent  of  its  production  is  not  in  common  with  other  fevers,  but  also 
distinct  and  peculiar.  The  old  argument,  founded  in  ignorance  of  a 
correct  knowledge  of  all  the  facts,  that  yellow  fever  is  but  a  high  grade 
of  bilious  fever,  differing  only  in  degree,  is  scarcely  worthy  of  notice — 
for  bilious  fever  often  prevails  with  a  malignity  unto  d^ath,  without 
displaying  any  of  the  symptoms  pathognomonic  of  the  other.  Again, 
well  marked  cases  of  yellow  fever  are  often  lighter  and  more  ephemeral 
than  even  the  slightest  case  of  bilious  fever.  On  the  other  hand, 
history  discloses  the  fact,  that  congestive  fever  with  all  its  perilous 
depressing  phenomena,  unlike  that  of  any  other,  often  displays  in  a  mild 
and  harmless  form  the  same  marked  distinctive  symptoms — all  going  to 
prove,  considering  it  in  connection  with  bilious  fever,  that  they  are  not 
different  grades  of  violence  merely. 

In  further  elucidation  of  the  question  of  the  unity  of  this  family  of 
malarious  diseases,  it  becomes  necessaay  to  refer  to  intermittent  fever 
in  its  pure  uncomplicated  form,  and  in  doing  so,  unhappily  for  the  general 
salubrity  of  our  climate,  we  need  not  borrow  from  the  observations  and 
reflections  of  those  living  in  other  countries. 

The  obstinate  and  violent  grade  of  fever  incident  to  the  swamps  and 
marshes  of  the  Tertiary  already  described,  we  believe  to  be  identical 
with  intermittent  fever,  only  diftering  in  degree.  Aside  from  this  and 
the  other  disorders  which  have  been  the  buithen  of  our  narrative,  we 
now  wish  to  direct  attention  to  the  diseases  of  the  mill-ponds,  simple 
marshes,  creeks,  and  rivers  of  the  poor  unproductive  portions  of  our 
country.  In  the  vicinity  of  tiiese  we  find  a  disease,  which  throughout 
all  time  has  occupied  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  catalogue  of  endemics, 
and  is  easily  distinguished  from  all  others.  It  is  intermittent  fever,  a, 
definition  of  which  is  here  unnecessary.  In  some  portions  of  Alabama, 
in  many  parts  of  Florida,  and  throughout  Southern  Georgia  it  is  the 
only  endemic  disease.  In  many  of  those  sections  of  country,  especially 
along  Flint  river,  the  natives  do  not  experience  violent  well  marked 
attacks ;  but  the  prominent  ears,  flat  nose,  tumid  belly,  large  spleen, 
slender  limbs  and  waxen  skin  tell,  too  plainly  to  be  mistaken,  of  the 
powerful  though  indirect  eftect  of  this  febrile  agent  on  the  constitution. 
It  is  only  under  circumstances  of  this  kind,  where  the  only  supposed 
cause  is  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter,  that  the  disease  is  seen 
in  its  simple  genuine  character;  in  that  form,  it  is  the  most  inveterate, 
obstinate,  well  marked  endemic  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  In 
many  instances  it  may  be  interrupted  or  changed  in  type^  but  cannot  he 
cured ;  its  victim  may  fly  to  Canada  or  London,  but  it  will  still  be  with 
him,  ready  at  an  unguarded  moment  to  re-inflict  its  sting. 

The  product  then  of  simple  vegetable  matter  decomposing  in  poor 
sandy  soils,  would  appear  to  be  simple  intermittent  fever ;  and  although 
it  is  usually  modified,  complicated,  or  changed  in  its  effects  by  the 
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emanations  from  different  formations,  yet  with  the  exception  of  large 
cities  and  the  frozen  regions,  few  indeed  are  the  spots  of  earth  where 
this  peculiar  morbific  agent  does  not  exist.  From  the  fact  too,  that  we 
see  persons  affected  on  the  highest  hills,  or  living  miles  distant  from  the 
foci  of  this  malaria,  proves  that  it  is  lighter  and  more  aerial  than  other 
morbific  agents-^another  cause,  doubtless,  for  its  wide  spread  and  gen- 
eral influence. 

•This  chain  of  facts  having  brought  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  this 
active  busy  "  imp  of  the  marshes"  is  almost  co-extrusive  with  the  earth's 
verdure,  it  only  remains,  in  order  that  we  may  prove  its  pliaacyf  supple- 
ness,  and  perfect  adaptation  to  the  system,  it  matten  not  what  may  be 
its  pathological  condition,  to  point  you  to  most  of  the  diseases  around 
us.  For  instance,  idiopathic,  and  even  traumatic  tetanus,  pneumonia, 
rheumatism,  neuralgia,  puerperal  peritonitis,  and  other  disorders,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  immediate  family  of  diseases  to  which  it  probably 
belongs. 

In  view  then  of  all  the  relations  and  circumstances  detailed  in  the 
foregoing  pages,  it  is  not  speculative  when  we  assert  that  the  same 
meteorological  influences  necessary  to  the  production  of  one  of  these 
poisons,  seldom  &.il  to  call  forth  the  others— consequently  the  e&ct  of 
the  one  is  seldom  experienced  without  that  of  the  other  being  manifest-^ 
under  some  circumstances,  producing  a  disease  of  a. blended  or  compli- 
cated character;  whilst  under  others,  the  effect  of  one  of  these  agents 
may  so  completely  predominate,  as  to  impress  its  separate  and 
specific  efiect  on  the  constitution.  Hence  it  is  that  the  development  of 
congestive  and  yellow  fever  is  preceded  or  attended  by  a  great  increase 
of  intermittents,  and  in  many  instance,  the  former,  which  are  properly 
diseases  of  one  paroxysm,  are  so  materially  influenced  by  the  other,  as 
to  become  periodical  in  their  course. 

The  ezanthematous  fevers,  as  small-pox,  chicken-pox,  measles,  and 
scarlet  fever,  occupy  amongst  the  groups  of  diseases  what  is  called  the 
type  &mily.*  In  their  mode  of  access,  phenomena,  changes,  periods  or 
stages,  duration,  impossibility  of  interfering  by  art  with  their  course 
and  perfect  immunity  after  attack,  constitute  a  perfect  resemblance ;  yet 
a  characteristic  eruption  stamps  them  as  distinct  diseases,  caused  by  a 
specific  poison  or  contagion.  • 

The  family  of  autumnal  fevers  that  have  occupied  our,  attention,  do 
not,  in  their  mode  ef  access,  phenomena,  changes,  periods  or  stages, 
duration,  impossibility  of  intefering  with  their  course  by  art,  &c.,  ^.^ 
discover  the  same  resemblance  one  with  the  other,  as  do  the  exanthe- 
roatous  fev^rs^^still,  their  origin,  history,  and  great  affinity,  entitle  them 
to  be  classed  as  one  of  the  families  of  disease  that  belong  to  our  State. 
The  typhoid  fevers,  and  probably  the  bilious  and  remittent  pneumonias, 
should  be  placed  on  the  outer  skirt,  whilst  periodical  or  bilious  fever 
proper,  should  occupy  the  centre  of  this  circle  of  disease. 

THERAPEUTICS  OP  THE  THIRD  EPOCH. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  active  inflammatory  nature  of  fevers  during 
the  preceding  epoch,  required  the  free  use  of  contra-stimulants ;  anti- 

*  Bartletfs  Phylosophy  of  Medical  Science. 
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mony,  venesectioii,  and  calomel  usually  combined  with  jalap  were  used 
indiscriminately  to  reduce  the  high  phlogistic  condition  of  all  febrile 
a&cdonsy  and  generally  with  marked  beneficial  results.  About  the 
year  1880,  the  active  progressive  medical  mind  of  the  South  and  West, 
received  new  light  in  relation  to  the  therapeutical  action  of  calomel.^ 
This  newly  found  virtue  which  excited  surprise  that  it  had  not  been 
discovered  before,  consisted  in  a  certain  stimulant  or  sedative  property 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  the  amount  given  to  produce 
the  e£fect  which  the  practitioner  desired.  The  modus  operandi  of  this 
venerable  remedial  agent  became  the  subject  of  discussion  by  members 
of  the.  profession,  who  at  that  time  were  dvided  into  three  parties,  each 
maintaining  the  respective  doctrines  inculcated  at  the  alma  mater  from 
whence  they  derived  the  first  principles  of  medicine,  and  based  on 
experience  in  the  treatment  of  disease  in  their  native  States. 

The  graduates  of  Philadelphia,  adhering  to  the  precepts  of  their  ven- 
erable instructors,  resorted  freely  te  venesection  and  the  use  of  antimony ; 
those  coming  from  the  rice  fields  of  the  palmetto  State,  generally  gave 
■alts  and  tartar  emetic ;  and  the  former  resident  practitioner  of  the  time- 
worn  lands  of  Virginia  or  Georgia,  based  their  system  of  treating  disease 
almost  entirely  on  the  use  of  calomel.  Thus  we  find  that  men  in  all 
l^ofessions  may  carry  with  them  early  prejudices,  without  reference  to 
climate  or  circumstances. 

The  advocates  of  these  respective  doctrines  remained  equally  divided 
fer  a  short  time  only,  for  soon  they  found  the  diseases  of  Alabama  pre- 
sented new  features  from  those  they  were  accustomed  to  witness  in  the 
^er  States,  and  want  of  success  in  practice  compelled  them  to  abandon 
original  theories,  and  to  direct  th6ir  thoughts  in  anew  channel  of  specu- 
lation. 

In  the  fiir  West,  a  new  theorist  in  the  science  had  sprung  into 
existence,  and  with  pompous  display  promulgated  his  researches  in 
pathological  anatomy  to  the  world ;  and  his  disciples,  burning  with  ardent 
zeal,  infiised  the  doctrines  of  their  master  into  every  hamlet  throughout 
the  populous  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

Of  all  the  doctrines  of  former  or  latter  days  that  have  elicited  the 
attention  of  mankind,  none  ever  found  the  same  fiivor  with  popular 
opinion  as  did  that  which  was  peculiar  to  this  sect.  The  theory  and 
practice  i^  Dr.  Rush  had  attained  a  wide  spread  reputation,  yet  there 
was  too  much  obscurity  in  his  principles  of  practice  for  the  commoa 
mind ;  but  this  doctrine  fresh  from  the  Western  temple  of  Esculapius, 
Was  within  the  comprehension  of  the  most  ordinary  intellect,  and  the 
pathological  theory  of  Dr.  Cooke  became  at  once  ihe  medical  doctrine 
of  Alabama.  The  ploughman,  the  mechanic,  and  the  politician  of  the 
village  were  ardent  votaries  at  the  shrine  of  this  modern  Proteus. — 
In  that  confidence  with  which  ignorance  is  tco  often  sustained,  when  it  is 
supposed  to  have  grasped  and  matured  a  ne^  principle  in  science,  they 
went  forth  in  the  high-ways  and  by-ways  inculcating  it  to  others,  and 
woe  be  to  modest,  doubting  physicians  who  viewed  medicine  as  a  science, 
founded  on  rational  principles  extending  beyond  this  recent  discovered 
secret  in  pathology. 

The  constant  habit  of  political  discussion  gives  this  description  of 
persons  a  focUily  of  strong  and  rapid  expression  of  ideas,  which  being 
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attended  with  no  small  degree  of  impadence  and  presumption,  render 
them  no  ordinary  antagonists,  when  the  calm  observer  of  &ct8  met  them 
in  argument,  especially  as  they  seldom  failed  to  carry  along  with  them 
the  sympathies  of  the  people.  The  uneducated  disciple  of  Cooke  did 
not  hesitate  to  treat  the  most  difficult  cases  of  disease  according  to  this 
new-fiingled  system  with  perfect  impunity,  it  mattered  not  as  to  the  result 
The  pUnter  would  not  send  for  a  medical  man  to  treat  his  negroes,  and 
seldom  the  white  members  of  his  &mily.  In  this  way  the  introduction 
of  this,  popular  doctrine  was  often  injurious  to  the  interest  of  those  routine 
doctors  who  had  promulgated  it. 

The  practice  deduced  from  the  doctrine  of  vena  cavaism,  as  advocated 
by  Dr.  Cooke  and  his  disciples,  differed  but  little  from  that  promulgated 
by  Jthe  celebrated  Dr.  Hamilton,  of  Edinbourg,  and  consisted  principally 
of  active  purgation,  by  means  of  a  well  known  drastic  pill,  bearing  the 
name  of  its  compounder.  The  principle  object  to  be  obtained,  acco^inff 
to  their  view  of  the  matter,  was  to  stimulate  the  torpid  and  congested 
viscud,  to  eradicate  the  black  bile  from  the  system,  and  arouse  the 
genend  secretions  to  action.  Armed  with  a  box  of  those  pills,  the 
uninstructed  practitioner  went  forth  to  conquer  or  to  kill,  and  if  per* 
chance  victory  over  the  grim  enemy  of  man  was  the  fortunate  result  of 
the  champion,  great  was  the  laudation  and  many  the  converts ;  but  i^ 
as  was  not  unfrequently  the  case,  a  much  more  aggravated  form  of 
disease  than  the  original  supervened,  it  was  purely  viewed  as  the  will  of 
&te. 

In  1835,  a  new  impetus  was  given  to  this  absurd  doctrine  in  medicine 
that  had  gradually  b^fun  to  decline  in.  popular  kvor,  from  want  of  sue* 
cess  attendant  on  the  practice,  as  is  usually  the  result  of  all  visionarj 
schemes  afler  having  run  their  allotted  time  with  the  susceptible  masses* 
This  improvement  in  pathology  and  practice  had  its  origin  through  the 
influence  of  a  certain  Doctor  £.  who  was  well  known  in  South  Alabama, 
where  he  made  his  appearance  in  the  winter  of  1834-d5,  a  man  of 
commanding  figure,  extremely  tall,  prominently  marked  features,  and 
although  his  long  hair  was  whitened  by  seventy  winters,  still  he  pos* 
sessed  all  the  energy  and  activity  that  belongs  to  the  prime  of  life.— - 
Added  to  his  imposing  appearance,  there  was  a  boldness  and  fluency  of 
speech  that  swayed  the  multitude,  and  having  at  one  time  been  the 
stmient  of  Dr.  Rush,  and  subsequently  graduating  at  the  &r  famed  Uni* 
▼ersity  of  Edinbourg,  he  &iled  not  to  impress  his  theory  and  practice  on 
most  of  those  who  came  in  contact  with  him,  and  the  few  who  had  the 
rashness  to  oppose  his  opinions  soon  withered  beneath  the  popular  blast 
ef  an  ignorant  multitude. 

Doctor  E.,  in  his  pathology,  located  the  primary  accumulation  of  blood 
in  the  large  venous  plexus  of  the  mesenteiy,  instead  of  the  vena  cava 
or  liver,  as  assumed  by  his  predecessor  in  pathological  notoriety,  Dr« 
Cooke ;  but  his  therapeutics  did  not  differ  materially  from  the  latter  gen- 
tleman* It  was  only  a  change  in  appearance  to  sustain  a  sinking  cause, 
to  usher  into  existence  a  new  enthusiast,  and  to  give  aeiiother  local 
liabiCation  and  name  to  disease  in  the  abstract  as  embracing  unity. 

Under  such  influences,  at  least  one  half  of  the  medical  men  and 
most  of  the  heads  of  families,  imbibed  to  the  fullest  extent,  this  fidlacious 
and  erratic  doctrine,  whichf  from  its  apparent  consistency,  and  coming 
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from  80  venerable  a  fountain,  seemed  to  the  uninitiated  to  simplify  the 
nature  of  disease.  With  this  confidence  in  their  knowledge  of  pathology, 
the  medical  practitioner  of  that  period  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  dis- 
carded all  relevant  symptoms  that  so  prominently  mark  the  character 
of  each  type  of  fever,  and  directed  their  sole  attention  to  the  liver,  as 
the  balance  wheel  of  power  by  which  the  sluggish  and  morbid  current 
of  life  was  to  be  again  revivified. 

The  uninstructed  mind,  incapable  of  dispassionate*  reasoning,  in 
fiincy's  fearful  apprehension,  was  wont  to  behold  at  every  sick  bedside 
no  less  an  adversary  than  the  champion  of  death,*  presiding  in  the  form 
of  hepatic  inflammation  or  congestion,  in  which  all  their  attention  was 
absorbed,  and  with  which  they  entered  into  a  rash  encounter  with  for- 
midable weapons  of  potent  agency,  to  master  with  a  deadly  blow,  the 
grim  monster,  forgetting  that  disease  is  tractable  only  as  we  ascertain 
the  powers  of  nature  in  its  morbid  condition  and  assist  in  relieving  it. 
The  unfortunate  liver  was  hei^  made'  the  citadel  of  attack,  againdt  which 
enormous  doses  of  calomel  were  discharged  in  rapid  succession,  until 
the  undermined  fVame  gave  way  to  repeated  bombardment.  The  voice 
of  suOTering  humanity  appealed  in  vain  to  the  doughty  chieflain  who 
carried  on  the  war&re,  to  cease  for  a  time  his  operation,  to  raise  the 
siege,  and  permit  nature  for  a  space  to  recover  its  balance  of  power, 
but  without  the  remotest  chance  of  pacification.  The  calomel  vial  was 
again  and  again  appealed  to,  tb  stimulate,  this  dormant  function,  until 
bile  on  bile,  black  as  the  demon  of  darkness,  was  thrown  forth,  which 
in  their  ignorance  of  chemical  action,  w;as  mistaken  for  the  presence  of 
the  enemy,  and  the  exhibition  of  forced  excretions,  instead  of  being 
viewed  as  a  sign  of  subjection  to  the  power  of  medicine,  was  heard  as 
the  voice  of  menace  and  the  warfare  was  continued  with  greater  activity. 

This  contest  between  the  doctors  and  the  liver  was  generally  main- 
tained  until  a  serious  change  ensued  from  derangement  of  structure 
or  organic  lesion,  and  the  patient  sank  into  the  arms  of  death.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  enter  into  detail  of  the  principle  involved  in  the  thera. 
peutics  of  those  misguided  men  who  had  been  turned  aside  from  the 
true  path  of  medical  knowledge,  and  wandered  in  the  wilderness  of 
error,  who  had  listened  to  the  false  teaching  of  a  visionary  enthusiast, 
and  embibed  such  extraordinary  doctrines  ;  they  give  rise  to  reflections 
of  too  serious  a  character  to  permit  the  language  of  ridicule,  and  yet 
we  are  hardly  disposed  to  treat  them  with  any  degree  of  gravity. 

The  following  comments,  from  page  237  of  Bartlett's  phylosophy  of 
medical  science,  are  applicable  to  the  practice  pi:rsued  in  Alabama,  dur- 
ing the  years  1834-35  and  36. 

**  The  follies  of  German  uroscopy  are  outdone  by  those  of  practical 
vena  cavaism.  Its  votaries  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  there  is  any 
organ  in  the  body  except  the  liver,  and  in  the  management  of  disease, 
the  only  important  points  to  be  determined  are,  what  is  the  colour, 
what  the  consistence,  the  odor,  and  the  quantity  of  the  stools. 

^^  Diagnosis  is  wholly  discarded  as  a  matter  merely  of  idle  curiosity, 
and  of  no  practical  importance  ;  and  prognosis  is  founded  almost  exclu- 
sively upon  the  character  of  the  alvine  evacuations.  If  these  are  bUicUs^ 
as  it  is  termed,  if  they  are  consistent,  and  dark  colored,  every  thin^  it 
going  on  well,  and  the  prognosis  is  favon^ble. 
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•*The  Cookite  would  be  utterly  at  a  loss,  in  regard  to  the  stale  of  his 
patient,  if  he  should  be  deprived  of  the  aids  which  are  furnished  him  by 
a  daily  and  nightly  inspection,  ocular  and  na.sal,  of  the  stools.  They  con- 
stitute his  guiding  star,  his  rudder,  and  his  compass  ;  they  shed  a  clear 
light  on  all  his  pathway,  which  but  for  them  would  be  darkness  and  tmcer- 
tainty  .itself.  The  language  of  his  sect,  as  usually  happens  in  similar 
cases,  has  passed  into  the  popular  tongue,  and  we  hear  from  all  invalids 
daily  and  hourly  complaints  that  the  liver  does  not  act^  that  the  liver  is  tor^ 
pid^  that  the  liver  is  locked  up  and  so  on.  Almost  every  ailment  to  which 
the  body  is  subject,  functional  or  organic,  trifling  or  grave,  (.'hronic  oi;. 
acute,  is  immediately  referred  to  this  ubiquitous  and  autocratic  organ. 

"All  and  each  of  these  ailments  can  be  removed  only  in  one  way, 
by  the  restoVation  of  the  biliary  secretion^  by  inducing  the  liver  **  to 
act"  ;  and  this  can  be  accomplished  with  certainty  only  by  one  remedy, 
calomel." 

About  the  year  1830,  the  Thompsonian,  or  steam  system  of  practice 
was  under  certain  restrictions  licensed  by  the  Legislature  of  this  State. 
A  leading  principle  of  this  doctrine  was,  that  ^*  Lite  is  heat  and  death  is 
cold,"  and  when  the  vital  spark  was  in  danger  of  being  extinguished,  it 
was  to  be  supported  by  the  free  use  of  stimulants  externally  and  inter- 
nally. 

However  false  the  theory,  the  practice  was  much  more  appropriate 
to  the  type  of  disease  of  that  period  than  any  other  in  vogue.  We  should 
not,  therefore,  be  surprised  that  this  practice,  though  confined  to  the  hands 
of  that  illiterate  class,  which  is  ever  ready  to  seize  upon  any  and  every 
thing  new  or  monstrous  in  politics,  religion,  or  medicine,  should  have 
achieved  signal  triumphs  over  the  equally  false  theories  ar^d  but  too 
(atal  practice  of  the  unreflecting  routinist  of  the  regular  profession. 

We  have  already  stated  that  about  the  years  1834  and  '35,  typhoid 
fever  made  its  appearance  on  many  of  the  plantations,  especially  in 
Daiias  and  Perry  counties.  The  character  of  this  disease  has  already 
been  noticed.  Treated  as  it  was  by  the  "  regular  Doctors,"  with  salts 
and  tartar,  active  cathartics,  mercurials  to  act  on  the  liver,  &c.,  the 
disease  was  &tal  to  one-half  of  those  attacked.  The  want  of  success 
amongst  the  "  regulars"  was  so  marked  that  they  were  in  many  instances 
discharged,  and  the  red  pepper  gentlemen  summoned  in  their  stead.— 
Those  of  the  latter  class  who  used  the  capsicum  freely,  and  laid  aside  to 
a  great  extent  emetics,  were  in  comparison  rewarded  with  marked  suc- 
cess, and  a  great  impetus  was  inconsequence  given  to  the  popularity  of 
the  Thompsonian  system.  In  many  of  those  localities  where  its 
triumphs  were  achiev^ed,  it  still  holds  its  place  in  popular  favor — other 
remedies  of  a  kindred  nature  have  been  since  added  to  their  materia 
medica,  as  quinine,  camphor,  opium,  <&c. 

Though  the  mass  of  the  "  regulars"  rushed  blindly  on,  like  Sangrado, 
slaying  every  thing  before  them  with  the  exhausting  remedies  which 
the  schools  had  prescribed,  the  errors  were  too  palpable  to  escape  the 
notice  of  all ;  the  thinking  part  of  the  profession,  appalled  by  the'  mor- 
tality of  disease,  began  to  study  its  nature  and  look  out  for  more  rational 
indications  of  treatment.  To  minds  of  this  class  are  we  indebted  for 
the  advance  of  our  profession  ;  and  to  such  perfection  has  our  experience 
and  observations  arrived,  based  as  they  are  upon  the  modem  lights  of 
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pathology  and  the  modus  operandi  of  remedies,  that  the  acute  febrile 
diseases  of  the  South  are  now  met  with  the  full  confidence  of  success. 
An  incidental  notice,  as  it  were,  of  the  general  plan  of  practice  agreed 
upon  by  most  of  our  medical  men  in  the  treatment  of  some  of  the  miala- 
dies  described  in  the  foregoing  pages,  will  close  this  paper. 

The  successful  treatment  of  congestive  fever  demands  the  most  prompt 
and  energetic  application  of  positive  remedies — la  medicine  expectante 
is  here  out  of  the  question,  and  the  indications  stand  forth  clearly  and 
boldly ;  the  heavily  oppressed  nervous  and  vascular  systems,  the  cold 
and  shrunken  surface,  the  engorgement  of  internal  organs,  the  general 
prostration  of  the  vital  powers,  all  appeal  strongly  to  you  for  prompt 
relief. 

To  equalize  the  circulation  and  call  back  the  vital  beat  to  the  sur&ce, 
is  the  first  indication,  and  with 'this  view  revulsives  are  applied  exten- 
sively over  the  external  surface,  strong  cataplasms  of  mustard  are 
applied  to  the  abdomen  and  extremities,  and  the  more  extensively  the 
better ;  in  addition  to  such  applications,  with  which  too  many  practi- 
tioners are  satisfied,  we  would  beg  leave  to  impress  upon  the  reader  the 
importance  of  diy  cups  along  the  whole  course  of  the  spine,  to  be  followed 
immediately  by  one  of  the  above  stimulating  cataplasms.  The  reaction 
following  this  plan  has  been  so  prompt  and  decisive  in  many  instances, 
as  to  force  upon  us  the  conviction  that  in  the  spinal  column  is  to  be  found 
the  pathological  centre  of  all  the  mischief.  In  plethoric  subjects,  deter- 
minations take .  place  to  the  abdominal  or  thoracic  viscera,  demanding 
also  the  free  use  of  cups. 

In  the  Summers  of  1835  and  '36,  when  it  was  not  unusual  for  the 
patients  to  remain  several  days  in  a  cold  adynamic  condition,  (the  dis- 
ease constituting  but  a  single  paroxysm,)  we  were  driven  to  the  use  of 
long  continued  frictions,  a.  copious  kettle  of  decoction  of  capsicum  and 
mustard  in  brandy,  (or  rather  tincture,)  was  prepared,  and  a  servant 
stationed  at  eaci)  extremity  was  directed  to  keep  up  rapid  frictions  with 
the  liquid  heated  almost  to  the  boiling  point.  In  this  way  a  partial 
reaction  was  produced  and  kept  up  until  the  internal  remedies  had  time 
to  come  to  the  rescue  and  stave  ofiTthe  &tal  collapse. 

Calomel,  opium,  quinine,  and  piperine  are  the  favorite  remedies  fot 
internal  administration;  they  ard^  used  singly  or  variously  combined, 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  patient  and  peculiar  notions  of  practi- 
tioners. If  vomiting  and  purging,  either  separately  or  together  exist, 
calomel  and  opium  (5  grains  to  1)  may  be  given  every  hour  untU  quiet 
is  restored ;  enemata  of  starch  and  laudanum  are  also  used  with  happy 
effects.  Many  practitioners,  who  are  ordinarily  opposed  to  complication 
of  remedies,  prescribe  in  urgent  cases  something  like  the  following 
formula :  Calomel  grs.  v,  opium  gr.  ^,  piperine  gr.  i,  and  quinine  gra* 
iii,  every  hour  or  two— some  one  of  these  ingredients  may  be  left  out 
where  from  its  specific  effect  it  is  thought  inapplicable.  Afler  a  few 
doses  the  calomel  and  opium  are  withdrawn,  and  the  quinine  increased 
in  quantity  and  continued  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  according  to  the 
duration  and  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Quinine  is  not  given  in  congestive  fever  as  a  stimulant  to  promote 
reaction.  On  the  contraiy,  it  is  a  popular  and  well-founded  impression 
that  when  given  in  adynamic  diseases  in  large  doses,  its  effect  ia 
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decidedly  sedative  and  consequently  prejudicial  in  this  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease. It  is  therefore  given  in  combination  with  stiipulants,  as  opium, 
capsicum,  brandy,  ammonia,  ikc.,  in  order  that  it  may  have  time  to 
exert  its  peculiaranti-periodic  effect.  i)uring  the  state  of  extreme  depres- 
sion, many  gentlemen  give  opium  and  brandy  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  remedial  agent.  Some  give  as  much  as  100  drops  of  laudanum 
every  hour  until  a  change  in  the  symptoms  is  produced.  We  have 
never  given  it  in  this  way,  but  are  assured  by  gentlemen  of  experience 
and  judgment  that  it  soon  arrests  the  pernicious  tendency  of  the  disorder, 
and  places  the  system  in  a  condition  to  be  easily  and  happily  influenced 
by  external  and  internal  stimulants,  and  thus  enable  them  to  guard 
against  another  paroxysm. 

We  have  already  commented  on  the  great  abuse  of -calomel  in  former 
years.  The  prejudice  excited  against  this  article  is  so  great  that  many 
medical  gentlemen  are  reluctant  to  acknowledge  its  utility  in  the  treatment 
of  this  or  any  other  disease.  To  satisfy  the  caprices  of  patients,  we 
have  sometimes  treated  cases  of  congestive  fever  without  calomel,  but 
have  met  with  great  difficulty  in  OBtabiishing  full  reaction  and  in  restoring 
the  secretions  to  their  normal  i:ondition.  We  are  convinced  that  nine- 
tenths  of  our  practitioners,  (amongst  whom  are  many  of  its  loudest 
denunciators,)  use  mercury  in  some  form  in  all  acute  diseases — the 
mass  of  testimony  in  its  fiivor  is  too  strong  to  be  rejected. 

Although  quinine,  as  before  remarked,  would,  if  given  alone,  be  hurtful 
in  some  stages  of  this  fever,  yet  it  is  administered  by  all,  especially  in 
cases  of  intermittent  or  remittent  type ;  its  omission  even  in  decided 
doses  would  be  severely  censured  by  the  great  mass  of  medical  men  in 
this  State. 

In  but  few  cases  do  even  the  most  *'bold  and  bloody"  use  that 
**  double  edged  sword,"  the  lancet — that  ignis  fiUuus  theory  has  oflen 
led  the  way  to  the  chamber,  but  the  murdered  victim  has  as  oflen  risen 
up  in  judgment.  It  may  occasionally  happen  under  peculiar  combination 
of  symptoms,  as  in  the  second  case  of  Dr.  Wooten,  that  depletion  may 
be  resorted  to,  but  such  cases  are  exceptions  to  the  broad  general  rule. 

Dr.  Ames,  in  his  notes  of  cases,  remarks  of  the  cerebro-conge^tive- 
remittents,  that  ^^quinine  is  better  borne  in  this  than  in  any  other  form 
of  congestive  fever.  It  seems  to  be  tolerated  as  tartar  emetic  is  tolera- 
ted in  inflammatory  pneumonia,  and  bleeding  in  encephalic  inflammation. 
I  gave  recently  to  a  negro  boy,  under  twelve  years  of  age,  about  fifty 
grains  within  twelve  hours,  without  producing  any  deafness  or  ringing  in 
the  ears*  Its  good  effects,  however,  were  none  the  less  evident."' — 
Bleeding,  so  &r  as  I  have  seen,  even  in  the  smallest  quantity,  does  mis- 
chief and  the  bad  efiect  is  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  blood  is  drawn.  Blisters  and  sinapisms  are  valuable  adjuncts, 
particularly  the  former,  and  so  is  the  hot  foot-bath.  When  the  pulse 
becomes  more  feeble  under  the  use  of  quinine,  and  the  sweating  profuse, 
and  debility  greater,  1  know  of  no  remedy  equal  to  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia to  counteract  these  eflfocts.     When  they  are  observed  I  always  sus- 

^  Dr.  Lewis  takes  this  method  of  informing  bis  friend  Dr.  Bolinff,  that  he, 
(Dr.  Lewis,)  woald  be  as  far  from  classing  these  disorders  with  ihepMegnuuia:, 
as  Dr.  B.  woald  "  the  unknoum  poison  </  yellow  fever*^  with  remedies. 
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pend  the  qginine,  and  these  observatioiis  apply  as  well  to  one  form  of 
nialignant  lever  as  another." 

In  the  treatment  of  the  yellow  fever  in  Mobile,  no  physician  of  any 
experience  expects  to  cut  it  short ;  hence,  '^all  due  excess  or  the  least 
forcing  is  carefully  avoided.  Emetics,  blood-letting,  and  in  fact  all 
contra-stimulants  are  viewed  as  highly  pernicious.  We  have  already 
mentioned  that  the  physicians  of  that  place  watched  the  approach  of  the 
collapse  stage  with  great  anxiety,  for  it  is  at  that  particular  juncture  that 
his  art  is  most  available.  Wheti  it  is  discovered  by  the  wavering 
variable  pulse,  increased  restlessness  and  the  other  signs  premonitory 
of  the  advent  of  this  critical  stage,  a  stimulating  treatment  is  immediately 
begun.  There  is  probably  no  disease  or  condition  to  which  the  system 
may  be  reduced  that  requires  more  than  this  the  administration  of 
positive  stimulants.  We  are  convinced  beyond  persuation  to  the 
contrary,  that  by  the  use  of  brandy  alone,  given  at  the  proper  time, 
hundreds,  even  whilst. trembling  on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  have  been 
rallied,  sustained,  and  restore^  to  life.  But  we  cannot  stop  now  to  give 
even  an  outline  of  the  treatment  pursued  in  this  disease;  to  such  gentle- 
men as  feel  an  interest  in  it,  we  respectfully  refer  them  to  the  March 
number  of  the  New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  for  1845. 

Although  quinine  in  large  doses,  was  not  in  general  use  until  1835 
and  '36,  yet  there  were  a  few  who  gave  it  in  5,  6  and  10  grain  doses 
as  far  back  as  1830.  Dr.  Parker,  of  Florida,  during  a  short  sojourn  in 
Alabaman  in  1831,  advised  its  use  to  many  in  5  and  even  10  grain 
doses.  This  gentleman  considered  it  tonic  and  anti-periodic.  Drs. 
Perrine  and  Cartwright,  of  Mississippi,  and  Dr.  Fearn,  of  Huntsville, 
were  probably  the  first  to  give  it  in  large  doses  during  the  exacerbation 
of  fever.  We  believe  that  Drs.  Allison,  of  Dallas,  Vincent,  of  Autauga, 
and  Ames,  of  Montgomery,  gave  this  salt  in  5  and  8  grain  doses  in  every 
form  of  endemio  tever  as  early  as  1834.  They  administered  it  during 
remissions  or  the  declining  stage  of  fever. 

On  the  subject  of  its  early  use  in  what  are  supposed  to  be  inflamma- 
tory affections,  Doctor  Ames  addresses  the  writer  as  follows  :  (his  let- 
ter  was  not  intended  for  publication.)  "In  1835  I  gave  it  first  in  an 
inflammatory  aflection — ^the  case  was  remittent  pleuro- bronchitis,  which 
the  quinine  removed  as  by  a  charm.  At  this  time,  this  form  of  disease 
was  rare,  and  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  used  it  again  until  1839.  You 
were  certainly  the  first  to  use  it  extensively  and  generally  in  pulmonic 
diseases  in  1837.  In  the  fall  of  1842,  and  winter  following,  several 
physicians  in  this  place  began  to  employ  it  in  the  inflammatory  affec- 
tions which  then  prevailed,  but  I  do  not  think  its  purely  contra-stimu- 
lant nature  was  fully  recognized  at  that  time.  The  circumstances  would 
have  led  to  its  use,  on  account  of  its  acknowledged  febrifuge  qualities 
alone.  The  ordinary  endemic  remittent  fever  became,  on  a  change  of 
weather  in  October,  suddenly  complicated  with  pulmonic  inflammation, 
without  any  other  change  in  its  type  ;  the  treatment  consequently  was 
not  changed,  and  quinine  was  found  to  be  quite  as  beneficial  afterwards 
as  before  the  change — allowance  being  made  for  the  increased  violence 
and  obstinacy  of  the  disease  induced  by  local  inflammation.  Since 
then  it  has  been  employed  in  our  inflammatory  powers  as  one  of  the 
principal  remedies  ;  and  the  occasional  observation  of  its  efilects  in  cases 
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in  which  the  causes  of  our  endemic  fevers  were  not  in  action,  and  in 
which  there  were  no  sjmptoms,  not  common  to  the  inflammatory  affec- 
tions of  higher  latitudes,  has  satisfied  some  of  our  medical  men  of  the 
true  nature  of  the  remedy ;  whilst  others  ,  with  the  same  facts  before 
them,  still  look  to  its  well  known  febrifuge  and  anti-periodic  properties 
for  the  explanation  of  its  beneficial  effects  in  these  cases.  My  own 
opinion  as  you  are  aware,  was  formed  several  years  before,  partly  from 
observations  of  this  kind,  but  principally  from  facts  of  another  class,  ' 
without  which,  it  seems  to  me,  the  evidence  is  very  imperfect.  These 
relate  to  cases  of  direct  debility ;  either  diseases  of  this  kind,  or  exhaus- 
tion from  hemorrhage,  or  protracted  diseases  in  which  the  depressing 
efi^ts  of  bleeding  or  cathartics  have  been  aided  by  long  abstinence.— 
In  these  cases  quinine  is  always  injurious,  quickening  the  pulse  and 
augmenting  the  general  debility.  In  many  instances,  during  the  last  16 
years,  have  1  seen  its  use  in  this  description  of  cases  followed  by  the 
most  disastrous  consequences — apparently  depressing  the  powers  of  life 
with  astonishing  directness  and  rapidity.* 

Doctor  Ames  mentions  that  we  were  "  the  first  to  use  quinine  gen- 
erally in  pulmonic  diseases  in  1837 ;"  the  disease  alluded  to  was  inter- 
mittent pneumonia,  which  prevailed  throughout  the  months  of  Novem- 
ber and  December  of  that  ydar,  confined  however  to  those  localities 
where  simple  intermittent  was  the  predominant  disease.  The  parox- 
ysms in  those  cases  were  very  violent,  attended  with  difficult  breathing, 
prostration,  small,  compressible  pulse  and  difficult  expectoration,  that 
which  was  raised  being  more  or  less  cold,  and  intermixed  with  blood. 
The  remissions  [for  notwithstanding  each  paroxysm  was  usually  ushered 
in  with  a  chill,  it  cannot,  be  properly  regarded  as  intermittent,]  were, 
considering  the  violence  of  the  paroxysms,  very  complete.  After  the 
two  first  cases,  which  proved  fatal,  we  began  what  we  then  viewed  as 
an  experiment— ^tlie  use  of  quinine,  in  decided  doses.  We  lost  but  few 
cases  after  this.  We  did  not,  after  some  reflection  and  experience,  con- 
sider these  inflammatory  affections ;  nor  did  we  give  quinine,  believing 
it  would  act  as  sl  contra-stimulant ;  for  in  that  case  it  would  not  have 
been  advisable  ;  but  we  gave  it  solely  in  reference  to  its  anti-periodio 
properties,  and  to  quiet  nervous  irritability. 

During  the  two  past  seasons  of  winter  and  spring,  we  have  treated  in 
the  Marine  Hospital,  40  cases  of  pneumonia— rthe  subjects  were  mostly 
active  robust  young  men  belonging  to  the  volunteer  service.  We 
studied  the  character '  and  tendency  and  effect  of  remedies  on  this  dis- 
ease, with  no  little  cure  and  interest.  Twelve  were  of  a  remittent 
form,  5  pleuro-pneumonia,  10  bilious,  and  13  typhoid  pneumonia.  In 
all  those  of  the  remittent,  and  a. few  of  the  bilious  type,  quinine  was 
used  at  diflferent  times ;  but  was  beneficial,  so  far  as  we  could  discover, 
in  only  3  of  the  remittent,  and  very  partial  in  these.  In  three  of  the 
bilious  variety  the  pulse  was  corded  and  tense  ;  general  blood-letting  was 
practiced  in  those.     Cups  were  used  in  every  case,  but  it  was  seldom 

*  What  would  Dr.  Ames,  with  his  well-earned  knowledge  of  its  efl^cts,  say 
of  a  Southern  jtrofesscr  who  detailed  with  much  self-satisfaction,  to  a  large 
assemblage  of  students  and  medical  men,  a  case  of  obstinate,  profuse,  uterine 
bemorrbage,  in  which  other  remedies  being  slow  to  act,  he  administered  60 
pains  of  qainine  ? 

23 
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that  the  strength  of  the  patient  would  permit  the  abstraction  of  blood  even 
in  this  way,  Tartar  emetic  was  not  tolerated  in  doses  exceeding  the 
eighth  of  a  grain.  Alterative,  such  as  calomel  and  Dover's,  and  blue 
pills  were  occasionally  given,  expectorants  were  also  used,  and  purga- 
tives were  necessary  in  most  of  the  cases.  The  reliable  remedies,  how- 
ever, were  mustard  cataplasms  and  poultices  afler  the  manner  advised 
by  Dr.  Baldwin  of  Montgomery,  and  the  carb.  ammonia.  These  were 
used  more  or  less  in  every  case,  and  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the 
disease.  In  6  cases  of  the  typhoid  or  continued  variety,  we  gave  brandy 
in  combination  w^ith  ammonia,  and  with  decided  advantage.  In  many 
cases  it  is  necessary  to  sustain  and  strengthen  the  patient  in  his  exhaust, 
ing  efforts  at  expectoration*— otherwise,  the  immense  accumulation  of 
pasty,  dark-colored  matter  within  the  cavity  of  the  chest  would  have 
suffocated  him.  Stimulants,  when  judiciously  given,  instead  of  check- 
ing, materially  aid  expectoration,  upon  the  ease  and  profuseness  of  which 
depends  the  life  of  the  patient*  This  disease  runs  its  course  in  from 
eight  to  14  days,  and  it  is  dangerous  to  attempt  to  cut  it  short;  3  of  40 
only  proved  fatal. 

We  are  convinced,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  had  contra- 
stimulants  been  freely  used  in  the  treatment  of  these  cases,  not 
one  would  have  survived ;  had  quinine  then  been  given  with  the  best 
results,  it  should  not  on  that  account  be  classed  among  contra-stimu- 
lants— -if  so,  brandy^  opium,  and  ammonia  are  entitled  to  the  same  dis- 
tinction. 

Gentlemen  of  the  present  day  are  of  opinion  that  had  quinine  been 
freely  used  in  the  treatment  of  the  '^bilious  inflammatory  fevers"  of  the 
second  epoch,  the  mortality  and'  suffering  would  have  been  materially 
lessened.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  river  swamp  there  occasionally  occurs, 
in  plethoric  healthy  emigrants,  cases  of  continued  bilious  fever,  attended 
with  '*  violent  pain  in  the  head  and  back,  injected  eye,  hot  skin,  and 
corded  tense  pulse,^*  We  have  administered  quinine  in  *' sedative 
doses"  in  many  of  these  cases,  and  it  never  failed  to  augment  all  the  in-  * 
flammatory  febrile  symptoms.  We  could,  time  permittiog,  go  on  stating 
innumerable  instances,  all  going  to  show  that  quinine  is  hehrSul  in  all  the 
truly  phlegmonic,  whilst  it  is  beneficial  to  a  proverb  in  all  the  adynamic 
periodical  aflfections  of  the  State. 

Dr.  W.  M.  Boling  ha?  maintained,  in  able  and  elaborate  articles  on 
the  use  of  quinine,  that  it  is  contra-stimulant  and  highly  serviceable  in 
the  treatment  of  inflammatory  affections.  Inflanmiatory  diseases,  strictly 
80,  are  now  rare  amoYig  us ;  they  belong,  as  we  believe  the  preceding 
pages  will  show,  to  a  period  long  since  gone  by.  We  have  examined 
somewhat  the  notes  of  cases  upon  which  Dr.  Boling  predicates  his 
opinions.  Complicated  as  they  are,  these  cases  cannot  be  properly 
classed  with  the  phlegmasia^.  With  a  gentleman,  who  like  Dr.  Boling, 
has  so  materially  contributed  to  the  medical  literature  of  the  South,  and 
reflected  so  much  honor  on  his  adopted  State,  it  is  painful  to  differ ;  and 
nothing  but  the  obligations,  resting  upon  an  impartial  chronicler,  could 
force  us  into  such  a  position.  We  may  be  wrong  and  Dr.  Boling  right, 
be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  he  has  too  much  liberality  not  to  agree  with, 
us  in  the  sentiment  of  the  poet, 

"One  man's  word  i's  no  man^s  word, 
Truth  demands  that  all  be  heard." 
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We  cannot  conclude  without  stating  that  in  1834  Dr.  B.  R.  Ilogan 
began,  in  the  treatment  of  all  our  acute  endemic  diseases,  the  use  of  the 
most  active  stimulants,  and  that  it  is  the  impression  of  tliis  and  many  other 
gentlemen,  that  thej  can  be  used  in  eome  stage  of  every  variety  of 
Southern  fever,  with  signal  advantage  ;  but  like  quinine  and  morphine, 
experience  and  discrimination  are  required  in  their  use. 

In  submitting  this  rough  and  hasty  sketch,  permit  the  writer  to  say, 
that  he  has  experienced  no  little  trouble  in  collecting  the  material  which 
is  embodied  in  the  "first  and  second  epochs" — ^if,  however,  he  has 
succeeded  in  gleaning  from  the  neglected  past,  any  thing  of  value  or 
interest  to  the  profession  of  the  State,  theii  he  is  repaid  for  his  labors. 
In  his  history  of  the  diseases  and  therapeutics  of  the  third  epoch,  he  has 
aimed  at  nothing  more  than  to  designate  the  particular  portions  of  the 
extensive  pathological  field  spread  out  before  you,  which  most  requires 
cultivation.  The  description  of  the  predominant  leading  character  of 
disease  somewhat  peculiar  to  certain  geological  formations  and  the 
distinctions  drawn  between  these  diseases,  are  peculiarly  his  own.  In 
your  large  association,  each  one  of  those  sections  is  represented ;  the 
members  can  judge  whether  the  writer  has  drawn  from  diseases  and  the 
circumstances  that  surround  them,  or  the  time-worn  dogmas  and  false 
deductions  in  relation  to  Southern  fevers,  which  have  shackled  and 
deluded  the  profession  for  so  many  generations.  Whether  the  effort 
meets  the  approbation  of  the  society  or  not,  he  at  least  hopes  it  will 
start  enquiries  and  inveMgations  which  may  lead  tQ  valuable  results. 

December  2d,  1846. 


II. — Remarks  on  Retention  of  the  Placenta.  [Read  before  the  Medico. 
Chinirgical  Society  of  Louisiana,  on  the  third  of  September,  1845. 
By  E.  D.  Fent^eb,  M.  D.,  Corresponding  Secretary,] 

It  will  be  recollected  that  at  our  last  meeting,  I  apologised  for  not 
being  prepared  to  read  my  promised  paper  on  the  subject  oi' Retention  of 
the  Placenta^  and  asked  permission  to  offor  in  its  stead  the  report  of  a 
ease  of  Hepatic  Abscess.  My  apology  was  accepted,  and  my  case  too^ 
but  I  was  still  held  to  my  obligation  to  read  the  proposed  paper  at  the 
ensuing  meeting.  From  this  proceeding,  I  am  induced  to  infer  that 
considerable  interest  is  felt  in  regard  to  the  subject  I  had  chosen,  and  I 
now  take  pleasure  in  bringing  forward  what  I  have  to  say,  chiefly  under 
the  hope  of  eliciting  the  opinions  of  the  different  members  of  the  so. 
ciety. 

The  subject  is  surely  replete  with  interest  and  importance,  for  it 
often  presents  one  of  the  most  embarassing  cases  in  medical  practice, 
and  I  am  induced  to  believe  that  very  vague  ideas  prevail  in  regard  to 
its  management* 

At  the  very  threshold,  I  must  declare  the  belief^  that  most  writers  on 
obttetrics  authorise   and  the  generality  of  practitioners  exercise  too 
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much  manual  interference  in  the  management  of  the  retained  placenf4t, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  death  has  thus  been  caused  in  thousands  of  cases, 
which,  if  lefl  alone  to  the  efforts  of  nature,  would  have  terminated  most 
happily. 

As  I  speak  to  practical  and  experienced  men,  I  need  not  descend  to 
minutiae,  but  will  confine  myself  as  much  as  possible,  to  what  I  conceive 
to  be  important  points  and  a  brief  narration  of  such  facts  as  have  fallen 
under  my  own  observation. 

Upon  looking  into  the  authorities,  ancient  and  modem,  we  find  that 
different  rules  of  practice  have  prevailed  at  different  periods,  in  regard 
to  the  management  of  the  placenta. 

Hippocrates  did  not  recommend  any  extraordinary  means  to  bring  it 
away.  The  introduction  of  the  hand  into  the  uterus  for  this  purpose, 
does  not  seem  to  be  advised,  or  to  have  come  into  consideration  in  his 
time.     The  case  was  left  pretty  much  to  nature. 

Celsus  appears  to  be  on  the  opposite  extreme  ;  he  put  no  reliance  in 
the  efforts  of  nature,  and  directs  that  if  the  afterbirth  is  not  expelled 
very  soon  after  the  child,  the  hand  is  to  be  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  it  away. 

Pare,  who  wrote  in  the  fifteenth  century,  seems  to  have  generally 
followed  this  practice,  but  recommends  in  strong  and  repeated  terms^  the 
exercise  of  extreme  caution ;  not  to  use  violence,  lest  we  should  invert 
or  otherwise  injure  the  uterus. 

Ruysch,  who  paid  great  attention  to  this  subject,  and  who,  by  his 
anatomical  researches,  threw  much  light  upon  the  physiology  of  the 
fcBtus,  forbade  the  placenta  to  be  extracted  hastily — choosing  clearly  to 
run  the  risk  of  the  evils  that  might  follow  the  imperfections  of  nature, 
rather  than  of  those  which  would  be  incurred  by  the  harsh  and  violent 
methods  then  in  use. 

The  practice  of  Celsus,  however,  continued  in  vogue  till  the  time  of 
William  Hunter.  This  celebrated  physician,  having  witnessed  many 
fatal  results  from  the  ofHcious  interference  of  accoucheurs  in  removing 
the  placenta,  resolved  again  to  rely  upon  the  efforts  of  nature  alone. — 
After  mature  deliberation,  and  not  without  considerable  apprehension  as 
to  the  result  of  the  innovation,  it  appears  that  he  and  Dr.  Sandys,  who 
with  him  had  charge  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  determined  to  put  the 
resolution  in  practice.  We  learn  that  in  the  very  first  case,  the  pla- 
centa was  retained  twenty-four  hours,  but  no  ill  consequence  followed. 
The  practice  soon  became  general ;  but  several  untoward  accidents 
having  occurred,  it  was  again  abandoned  and  that  of  Celsus  revived, 
which,  modified  and  improved,  has  continued  in  vogue  down  to  the 
present  day. 

Nearly  all  the  recent  writers  on  obstetrics  direct,  that  if  the  placenta  is 
not  expelled  within  a  short  time,  (say  one  hour  or  /tco  hours,)  after  the  child, 
the  hand  must  be  introduced  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  detention,  and 
generally  to  remove  it ;  but  I  fully  concur  with  our  distinguished  coun- 
tryman, Dewees,  in  setting  "  my  face  against  Time"  in  the  management 
of  such  cases.  Circumstances  alter  cases,  and  no  nde  can  be  univer- 
sally adopted. 

Denraan  has  laid  down  the  very  best  practice  in  the  management  of 
the   placenta,  founded,  as  he  justly  remarks,  "on  common  sense  and 
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observation;"  it  is,  that  the  placenta  ought  to  be,  and  is  generally 
expelled  by  the  action  of  the  uterus,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  child, 
feeling  ourselves  at  liberty,  and  called  upon  to  assist,  only  when  this 
action  is  not  equal  to  the  purpose,  or  when  a  hemorrhage  or  other 
dangerous  circumstance  demand  our  assistance. 

The  opinion  prevails  almost  universally,  that  if  the  placenta  be  not 
brought  away  within  a  few  hours  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  the  woman 
16  placed  in^great  danger,  independent  of  uterine  hemorrhage  ;  that  it 
is  a  dead  and  extraneous  mass  which  becomes  pernicious  every  mo- 
ment it  remains,  and  that  if  not  brought  away  immediately,  the  os  uteri 
would  close  upon  it  so  that  it  could  not  be  extracted.  Hence  there  is 
generally  felt  upon  such  occasions  a  great  degree  of  apprehension  and 
alarm.     But  there  is  a  great  deal  of  error  in  all  this. 

It  18  certainly  desirable  that  the  placenta  should  come  away  soon 
after  the  birth  of  the  child,  and  all  prudent  and  judicious  means  should 
be  used  to  accomplish  this  object,  for  then  the  delivery  is  complete  and 
much  anxiety  is  removed ;  but  the  placenta  may  be  retained  for  hours, 
days,  or  even  weeks,  without  proving  fatal. 

Dr.  Ramsbotham  says,  that  ^'cases  are  on  record  in  which  the  placenta 
never  "passed^  it  having  been  supposed  that  the  whole,  or  the  greater 
part  of  it,  had  been  absorbed  by  the  action  of  the  uterine  vessels." 

Knowing  the  astonishing  resources  of  nature,  Dr.  R.  says  be  should 
not  have  the  temerity  to  deny  the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence,  yet 
he  would  consider  it  unwise  to  leave  the  placenta  in  the  uterus  under 
the  hope  of  getting  clear  of  it  in  this  way. 

He  relates  a  remarkable  case  that  fell  partially  under  his  own  obser- 
vation. In  1829,  he  was  called  to  assist  a  medical  friend  in  the  case  of 
a  young  woman,  first  pregnancy — sixth  day  after  delivery  of  a  dead 
child,  the  placenta  still  retained,  the  funis  broken  away,  no  hemorr- 
hage, OS  uteri  almost  closed,  could  not  feel  the  placenta,  slight  fever, 
but  no  urgent  symptoms.  He  saw  her  again  two  days  aflerwards— 
nothing  could  be  done.  His  friend,  (in  whom  he  says  he  had  every 
confidence,)  watched  the  case  closely  more  than  a  month;  during  which 
time  a  portion  of  placenta  the  size  of  a  walnut  was  expelled.  She 
recovered  her  health  perfectly  in  six  weeks;  nothing  more  of  a  solid 
nature  ever  passed ;  ho  does  not  know  whether  the  woman  ever  men- 
struated again. 

Dr.  Denman  once  saw  an  instance  of  a  whole  placenta  retained  till 
the  fifteenth  day  afler  the  birth  of  the  child,  and  then  expelled  with  little 
signs  of  putrefaction,  except  upon  the  membranes  ;  the  whole  surface 
which  had  adhered,  exhibited  marks  of  a  fresh  separation.  The  recovery 
of  this  woman  was  very  fortunate. 

You  are  all  aware  that  retention  of  the  placenta  may  take  place  from 
three  causes : 

Ist.  Uterine  inertia ; 

2d.  Adhesion  of  the  placenta  to  the  uterus  ; 

3d.  Irregular  contraction  of  the  uterus. 

In  regard  to  retention  by  inertia,  I  shall  be  very  brief.  A  slight 
iqertia  may  generally  Ij^e  expected  after  the  tremendous  eflTort  required 
to  expel  the  fcetus ;  at  least,  it  most  frequently  happens  that  some  time 
elapses  before  the  uterus  resumes  its  contractions  with  sufRcient  force 
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to  expel  the  placenta.  At  this  stage,  the  accoucheur  should  excite  the 
action  of  the  uterus  by  means  of  friction,  compression,  and  cold  wet 
cloths  over  the  hypogastric  region,  gentle  stimulants,  ergot,  &c. — 
When  the  womb  is  felt  firmly  contracted,  and  the  pains  recur,  traction 
at  the  umbilical  cord  may  be  used — retching  also  tends  powerfully 
to  excite  the  uterus  to  action.  Blundeil  relates  an  instance  where  the 
physician  being  fatigued  with  exertion  to  excite  the  action  of  the  uterus, 
and  also  embarrassed,  lefl  the  chamber  for  a  short  time — ^while  he  was 
absent,  an  old  woman  stuck  a  candle  down  the  patient's  throat,  which 
excited  violent  retching,  and  the  placenta  was  at  once  expelled.  The 
feelings  of  the  doctor  upon  his  return,  are  not  to  be  envied.  I  have 
upon  several  occasions,  where  the  placenta  remained  several  hours  from 
ordinary  inertia,  known  it  to  be  brought  away  by  the  action  of  a  dose 
of  castor  oil  upon  the  bowels. 

There  is  one  principle  not  to  be  forgotten  at  this  stage,  that  is^-Tiof 
to  take  away  the  plat^rUa  unless  the  uterus  he  felt  firmly  contracted. 

Retention  by  adhesion  presents  a  much  more  difficult  case,  and  here 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  most  of  writers  authorize  too  much 
manual  interference.  They  caution  us  seriously  and  emphatically 
against  the  dangers  and  injuries  to  be  apprehended,  but  still  direct  the 
adhesion  to  he  broken  up  by  the  hand^  and  the  pUicenia  to  be  forcibly 
taken  avoay. 

Now  if  there  be  but  partial  adhesion,  there  is  liable  to  be  considerable 
and  even  dangerous  hemorrhage ;  and  if  the  uterus  is  disposed  to  con- 
tract, it  would  certainly  be  proper  to  take  away  the  placenta.  But  if 
the  adhesion  be  extensive  and  strongs  with  no  pressing  emergency  from 
hemorrhage,  convulsions,  or  any  thing  of  the  kind,  I  should  certainly 
deem  it  more  safe  to  trust  the  case  to  time  and  the  efforts  of  nature, 
than  to  run  the  risk  of  inversion,  or  of  exciting  fatal  inflammation  of  the 
uterus,  by  tearing  away  the  placenta^  as  many  direct.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  thousands  of  women  have  perished  by  this  proceeding,  although  I 
suppose  it  must  be  considered  secundum  artem,  I  conl^ss  my  own 
experience  has  been  quite  limited  in  the  management  of  retention  by 
adhesion,  occurring  at  the  full  period,  and  I  now  call  attention  to  it 
chiefly  with  the  view  of  eliciting  the  observations  of  other  members  of 
the  society  in  regard  to  it.  I  will  lay  before  you,  however,  the  follow 
ing  extraordinary  cases  of  abortion,  in  one  of  which  the  placenta  was 
retained  3^  days^  and  in  the  other  35  days. 

Case. — On  the  2 1st  December,  1837,  I  was  called  to  see  Mrs.  W., 
a  rather  small  and  delicate  lady,  the  wife  of  a  Mississippi  planter,  aged 
about  25  years.  Her  health  had  been  quite  delicate  fi>r  some  time 
from  diarrhoea  and  abdominal  pains.  She  had  had  before  numerous 
abortions  and  premature  births.  From  the  customary  irregularity  of 
her  catamenia  she  was  now  uncertain  whether  she  was  pregnant  or  not 

I  found  her  suffering  uterine  pains — she  was  shivering  and  chilly- 
pulse  quick — ^great  thirst — and  a  slight  hemorrhage.  Upon  placing  my 
hand  upon  the  h3rpogastrium  I  could  distinctly  define  the  dimensions  of 
the  uterus,  and  was  convinced  that  she  was  no^  only  pregnant,  but  on 
the  eve  of  an  abortion. 
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I  gare  her  a  pill  of  the  acetate  of  lead  and  opium,  and  had  hot  bricks 
applied  to  the  feet. 

Within  an  hour  afterwards,  a  fistus  of  about  three  months  was 
expelled.  She  expressed  herself  as  ieeling  much  better ;  the  uterus 
contracted  pretty  well,  and  the  hemorrhage  was  trifling.  The  tender- 
ness of  the  abdomen  was  so  great  that  she  could  not  bear  friction.  A 
cold  wet  towel  was  now  applied  over  the  Jiypogastrium',  and  gentle 
traction  made  upon  the  umbilical  cord.  The  cord,  however,  was  so 
weak  that  it  was  easily  broken  ofl*. 

The  ergot  was  now  administered,  which  slightly  increased  the  uterine 
pains,  but  not  sufficient  to  expel  the  placenta.  I  then  attempted  to 
introduce  the  hand ;  but  the  relaxation  necessary  for  the  expulsion  of 
so  small  a  foetus  was  so  slight,  and  the  pain  and  soreness  were  so  great, 
that  I  wa^  compelled  to  desist.  There  being  no  dangerous  symptoms, 
I  lefl  her  under  the  influence  of  the  opiate  pill,  and  directed  a  purgative 
enema  to  be  administered  a  few  hours  afler wards. 

Four  o^clockj  f.  m. — I  found  my  patioit  easy  and  comfortable — she 
had  slept — pulse  natural — no  thirst.  The  enema  and  also  a  dose  of 
oil  had  been  given,  but  without  moving  the  bowels — the  placenta  still 
remained — no  hemorrhage.' 

I  determined  to  await  the  operation  of  the  purgative,  and  lefl  her  with 
directions  to  repeat  the  opium  and  lead  pills,  and  to  re -apply  the  cold 
towel  if  hemorrhage  should  appear. 

22nd.  Patient  had  spent  a  good  night,  and  was  cool  and  comfortable 
— ^bowels  had  operated  three  or  four  times,  but  the  placenta  was 
retained — soreness  diminished. 

I  determined  to  make  another  eflbrt  to  extract  the  placenta.  I  intro- 
duced my  hand  gently  into  the  vagina,  but  found  it  impossible  to  make 
it  enter  the  os  tUeru  The  placenta  could  be  felt  with  the  finger,  and  a 
portion  of  membrane  was  extracted  that  admitted  of  considerable  trac- 
tion ;  still  the  mass  could  not  be  brought  away. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  get  the  hand  into  the  uterus,  I  determined  to 
irritate  the  parts  no  more. 

Ordered  the  ergot  to  be  tried  again,  and  a  warm  fomentation  to  the 
abdomen. 

Evening. — Found  patient  cool,  easy,  and  comfortable,  with  the 
exception  of  slight  nausea  produced  by  the  ergot — about  the  customary 
amount  of  lochial  discharge — ^the  placenta  still  retained.  Advised  a 
glass  of  wahn  water,  and  the  finger  to  be  thrust  into  the  throat  to 
encourage  the  ejection  of  the  ergot  from  the  stomach — other  directions 
eontina^  pt  r.  n. 

23rd.  Rested  well  through  the  night,  but  now  has  slight  uterine 
pains — skin  cool — no  thirst — pulse  rather  frequent — moderate  discharge 
from  the  uterus.     Ordered  low  diet  and  perfect  rest. 

24th.  Had  considerable  uneasiness  in  the  bowels,  but  no  fever. — 
Ordered  to  be  purged  with  ol.  ricini. 

Evening. — During  the  action  of  the  cathartic,  the  plaSenta  was 
expeUed^  and  the  patient  is  now  relieved.  The  placenta  was  very  large, 
and  quite  fbtid.  Not  an  unpleasant  symptom  followed,  and  the  lady 
soon  recovered. 
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Here  we  have  an  instance  of  the  placenta  retained  three  days  and  a 
halfy  without  any  unfavorable  result.  I  thought  at  the  time  this  placenta 
was  retained  by  adhesion,  but  as  the  attachment  could  not  be  reached 
with  the  hand,  there  must  remain  some  doubt.  It  is  possible  it  was 
retained  by  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  os  uteri. 

Case. — The  following  remarkable  case  occurred  in  a  servant  of  my 
own,  a  negro  woman  aged  about  35  years ;  healthy,  and  of  robust 
statue,  but  very  narrow  in  the  pelvis ;  so  much  so,  that  her  previous 
labors,  of  which  she  had  three  at  full  time,  were  extremely  difficulty 
proving  fatal  to  the  children  in  every  instance  save  one. 

On  the  night  preceding  the  Isl  of  March,  1846,  she  aborted  with  a 
fcetus  at  about  the  4th  month.  She  had  but  little  hemorrhage,  but  the 
placenta  did  not  come  away.  I  arrived  at  home  about  11  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  1st  of  March,  and  found  her  pretty  quiet  and  com- 
fortable— a  dose  of  castor  oU  had  been  administered,  and  her  bowels 
were  freely  purged,  but  the  placenta  was  still  retained.  There  was  no 
fV)oding,  nor  any  distressing  symptom.  I  made  an  examination  per 
vaginam,  and  found  that  the  placenta,  still  within  the  uterus,  could 
barely  be  touched  by  the  finger. 

I  administered  ergot  freely,  and  when  there  were  slight  uterine  pains, 
I  drew  gently  at  the  umbilical  cord ;  but  this  was  so  small  and  weak 
that  it  immediately  broke  away.  The  foetus  was  very  small,  and  the 
vagina  and  os  uteri  were  so  little  dilated,  that  I  found  it  impossible  to 
introduce  my  hand.  The  uterus  was  firmly  contracted,  and  there  was 
no  hemorrhage.     I  let  her  remain  quiet. 

March  2nd. — She  had  rested  well,  and  was  quite  easy  and  free  from 
fever.  Gave  her  a  diuretic  of  spts.  nitr.  ddc.  and  infusion  of  parsley 
roots,  and  directed  her  to  sit  over  a  vessel  ot  warm  water,  until  she  felt 
an  urgent  inclination  to  urinate. 

A  copious  flow  of  urine  was  soon  produced,  but  the  placenta  was  still 
retained.     She  was  kept  on  low  diet. 

3rd.  Rested  well — in  the  evening  had  slight  excitement,  and  slight 
discharge  from  vagina.     Gave  cathartic  pills  at  bed  time. 

4th.  Felt  better — bowels  freely  moved — no  fever — no  thirst— some 
appetite — not  so  much  uterine  discharge. 

5th.  Did  not  rest  well — had  pain  in  back  and  abdomen — slight 
hemorrhage — to-day  feels  better — uterine  discharge  considerable,  and 
slightly  foetid.  Evening. — pulse  a  little  excited — disagreeable  throbbing 
in  the  head.     Gave  a  purg.  piil,  of  rhub.  al.  and  cal. 

7th  and  8th.  Symptoms  all  better — ^uterine  discharge  small,  and  very 
slightly  offensive. 

lOlh.  Chloe  says  she  feels  almost  well — walks  about,  and  has  a 
good  appetite — she  says  her  abdomen  and  womb  do  not  feel  as  if  any 
thing  were  retained — but  it  is  evident  the  placenta  has  never  been  dis- 
charged ;  and  I,  myself,  removed  the  umbilical  cord  without  it.  The 
uterine  discharge  is  but  slight,  and  not  now  offensive. 

15th.  Patient  did  very  well  since  last  date,  until  yesterday,  when 
she  had  headache  and  pains  in  the  limbs.  She  took  a  cathartic  pill  last 
night,  and  feels- much  better  this  morning.  She  has  an  appetite,  and 
walks  about  the  house.  The  discharge  is  light  colored,  moderate,  and 
has  a  very  slight  odour.    Placenta  stifl  retained. 
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35th.  Patient  has  done  well  since  last  report,  uiitil  last  night,  when 
she  had  a  return  of  the  pains  in  her  body  and  limbs.  This  morning 
f^els  quite  unwell.  Has  slight  fever — tongqe  white  and  furred — she 
has  a  sense  of  weight  and  bearing  down  in  the  pelvis.  Gave  her  a 
cathartic* 

26th.  Entirely  relieved — she  went  to  work  of  her  own  accord — 
says  there  is  still  some^  whitish  dischai^e — placenta  still  retained — and 
her  abdotnen^appears  somewhat  enlarged. 

From  this  date  she  kept  about  her  business,  and  appeared  as  cheei^l 
as  usual,  until  the  drd  of  April,  when  Mrs.  C.  who  was  living  with  me, 
was  taken  in  labor ;  and  while  waiting  upon  her,  Chloe  was  suddenly 
seized  with  flooding. 

She  went  to  bed  immediately — had  cold  wet  cloths  applied  to  her 
abdomen  and  vulva — ^and  took  a  pill  of  opium,  acetate  of  lead,  and 
ipecac. 

The  hemorrhage  was  promptly  checked,  but  she  had  considerable 
pain  in  the  head  and  back — her  extremities  were  cold,  and  she  rested 
badly  during  the  night. 

April  4th. — Hemorrhage  ceased,  but  feels  very  badly — is  costive. — 
Gave  her  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  and  ordered  her  to  keep  her  bed.  About 
4  o'clock  in  the  evening,  (the  time  she  was  attacked  the  day  before,) 
hemorrhage  returned  with  great  violence.  Oil  had  not  operated — she 
was  very  much  prostrated-^-extremities  cold — pulse  feeble  and  quick — 
pain  in' the  back  and  hypogastric  region.  Repeated  the  opium  and  lead 
pill  and  cold  applications,  and  gave  brandy  and  water. 

Th^  further  minute  details  of  this  case,  would  be  too  tedious  to  relate 
upon  this  occasion.  Suffice  to  say,  it  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  des- 
perate  attacks  of  uterine  hemorrhage  that  any  woman  ever  survived.  In 
spite  of  the  most  powerful  remedies — opium,  both  in  substance  and  tine- 
lore,  in  extraordinary  doses^-^acetate  of  lead— French  brandy-^-camphor 
jalep'-^he  tampon,  d^c,  Sec,  the  hemorrhajge  continued  for  two  or 
three  d«iys,  and  she  was  reduced  to  the  very  verge  of  the  grave.  She 
had  dyspnoea,  dimness  of  vision  and  syncope — she  was  almost  pulseless, 
khd  the  eltr^mities  as  cold  as  clay — ^in  short,  nothing  but  incessant 
attention,  both  by  day  and  night,  saved  her  from  death. 

But  to  return  to  the  object  of  our  special  attention,  the  placenta. — 
This  was  ei  polled  on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  April,  thirty-Jive  days  after 
tftr  hinh  of  the  fiBtus.  It  was  reduced  to  the  size  of  a  walnut — it 
ap|>eared  to  be  firm  and  fleshy — and  not  at  (dl  putrid  or  (pensive.  A 
professional  friend,  (Dr.  Wydown,  of  Clinton,  Mississippi,)  examined  it 
care^Hy  with  me,  and  neither  of  us  had  any  doubt  of  its  being  the  long 
fttahted  placenta. 

The  convalescence  of  the  woman  was  exceedingly  tedious.  Being 
pretty  bladu  she  became  of  an  a$hy  hue^  from  the  state  of  aneemia  to 
Which  she  was  reduced.  She  recovered  her  health  perfectly,  however ; 
has  been  pregnant  again ;  had  a  dead  child  at  full  time,  and  is  still 
living,  a  robust  and  hearty  woman. 

I  t>resunie  that  in  this  case  the  retention  was  caused  by  adhesion ; 
tit  the  placenta  could  have  only  been  prevented  So  long  a  time  from 
tmflM  piOtefaction  by  A6  eonfittuance  of  the  circulation  between  it 
Mdtenieniii. 

24 
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It  is  particularly  to  refention  by  irregular  contraction  of  the  uterus  that 
I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  society,  for  I  am  convinced  both  by 
experience  and  reflection|  that  very  grave  error  prevails  generally  in 
regard  to  it.  You  are  aware  that  this  irregular  contraction  may  take 
place  either  at  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  or  in  the  central  circular  fibers, 
or  in  the  circular  fibers  of  one  of  the  comua. 

When  the  contraction  occurs  in  the  central  fibres,  the  womb  is  divi- 
ded into  two  distinct  compartments  or  chambers.  In  this  case,  the 
placenta  may  foe  partly  in  both.  This  is  properly  the  hour-glass  con* 
traction  spoken  of  by  authors. 

It  is  believed  that  more  or  less  adhesion  of  the  placenta  remains  in 
all  cases  of  irregular  or  spasmodic  contraction,  and  that  its  cause  may 
be  traced  to  this,  assisted  by  improper  traction  on  the  umbilical  coid 
and  other  improprieties. 

Ramsbotham  and  Dewees  think  it  is  a  very  rare  case ;  the  Ibrmer 
says  he  never  met  with  but  three  or  four  well  marked  cases  ;  and  the 
latter  that  he  never  met  with  a  single  instance,  where  he  had  had  the 
entire  management  of  the  case. 

On  the  other  hand  Burns  says  it  is  exceedingly  cxmimon. 

In  regard  to  this  question,  1  am  disposed  to  believe  it  depends  pretty 
much  upon  one^s  fortune;  and  although  I  have  no  doubt  the  occurrence 
is  frequently  brought  about  by  officious  and  improper  manageifient,  yet 
that  independent  of  this,  one  physician  may  meet  with  as  many  cases 
in  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  years,  as  another  will  in  forty. 

For  the  most  part  there  is  not  much  hemorrhage  attendant  upon  houT" 
glass  contraction,  yet  it  is  sometimes  quite  severe  where  there  is  but 
partiid  adhesion  of  the  placenta,  accompanied  by  irregular  and  spas- 
modic  contraction  in  one  of  the  cornua  of  the  uterus. 

To  come  at  once  to  the  management  of  retention  by  irregular  con- 
tractiont  I  must  declare  my  belief  that  this  contraction  is  always  of  a 
spasmodic  nature,  and  that  it  is  iar  better  and  more  safe  to  rely  upon 
anti-spasmodic  remedies  for  its  removal,  than  the  direct  application  of 
manual  force* 

Obstetrical  writers  mention  a  variety  of  remedies  and  expedients  to 
be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  detaching  and  bringing  away  the  pla- 
centa, but  the  most  of  them,  although  with  well  guarded  precautions, 
place  th6  chief  reliance  upon  the  hand, . 

This  is  the  point  to  which  I  invite  your  particular  attention,  for  my 
conviction  is  that  too  much  force  is  generally  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  overcoming  this  difficulty. 

It  is  surprising  to  me  tbat  any  person  who  had  ever  measured  the 
power  of  his  hand  w^ith  that  of  the  gravid  uterus  in  violent  spasmodic 
action,  should  ever  expect  to  gain  any  thing  by  the  contest,  or  direct 
other»  to  attempt  a  similar  feat.  Authors  tell  us  that  when  hour-glass 
or  other  ifregular  contraction  is  discovered,  the  hand  is  to  be  carried 
up  to  the  point,  and  first  one  finger  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  stricture, 
and  then  another,  and  so  on  until  a  sufficient  number  is  admitted  to 
exert  an  expanding  power,  and  that  then  by  a  persevering  effort  of 
dilation  the  uterine  spasm  may  be  overcome,  the  whole  hand  passed 
through  the  stricture,  and  the  placenta  taken  away.  Now  this  may 
succeed  in  some  cases  where  the  contraction  is  slight  and  confined  to 
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the  mouth  or  one  of  the  comua  of  the  uterus  ;  but  1  speak  from  expe* 
rience  when  I  say  it  vnll  always  fail  in  the  real  hour-glass  contraction 
of  the  central  fibres^  and  that  a  continued  and  persevering  effort  toill  be 
attended  with  great  danger  to  the  patient. 

The  following  interesting  cases,  have  fallen  under  ray  own  observa- 
tion. 

Casb  1. — ^The  very  first  case  of  midwifery  I  was  called  to  attend 
after  commencing  the  practice  of  my  profession,  and  during  the  first 
year,  proved  to  be  one  in  which  the  placenta  was  retained  hhoui  sixteen 
hours f  by  a  perf^tly  well  marked  hour-glass  contraction.  It  was  a  first 
labour,  and  occurred  in  the  person  of  one  of  the  most  respectable  ladies 
of  the  village  in  which  I  then  resided.  It  was  in  the  year  1830 — the 
lady  was  of  good  size  and  well  formed — ^the  iabour  lasted  about  six 
hours,  and  a  fine  healthy  child  was  born.^  Friction  over  the  abdomen 
produced  firm  contraction  of  the  uterus,  but  not  sufficient  to  expel  the 
placenta.  In  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two,  ergot  was  given,  which 
produced  slight  pains,  and  traction  was  made  upon  the  umbilical  cord, 
but  with  no  good  eflfect  The  placenta  could  not  be  felt  with  the  finger. 
There  was  no  hemorrhage,  and  as  both  the  patient  and  myself  were 
&tigued  and  it  was  late  at  night,  it  was  concluded  to  let  her  rest  until 
the  next  morning.  I  remained  near  her  all  night,  and  on  the  following 
day  found  the  placenta  stiU  retained.  My  patient  was  quite  easy,  with 
the  exception  of  mental  anxiety,  in  which  I  participated  with  her  to  the 
fullest  extent.  A  consultation  was  called,  but  I  was  sorry  to  find  that 
my  medical  friend,  although  more  experienced  in  the  protession  than 
myself  had  seen  but  little  more  of  obstetrical  practice.  The  ergot  was 
again  given,  and  every  other  means  resorted  to  which  we  thought  advisa- 
ble ;  but  without  effect. 

It  was  now  resolved  that  I  should  introduce  my  hand  into  the  uterus 
to  bring  away  the  placenta.  I  did  so,  and  found  a  firm  stri :*ture  around 
the  centre  of  the  uterus,  dividing  it  into  two  distinct  compartments,  with 
a  portion  of  the  placenta  above,  and  another  below.  Of  course  it  was 
recognized  as  the  hour-glass  contraction^  and  I  proceeded  at  once  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  of  the  books  and  teachers,  to  endeavour  to  over- 
come it  by  gradual  dilatation.  I  introduced  one  finger  into  the  stricture, 
and  with  considerable  difficulty,  a  second,  and  after  awhile,  the  end  of 
the  thumb ;  but  the  action  of  the  womb  now  became  so  violent  as  to 
give  me  considerable  pain,  and  to  render  my  hand  perfectly  powerless. 

I  let  my  hand  remain  quiescent  during  the  contraction,  and  when  the 
uterine  pain  passed  ofi^  would  renew  my  efforts  to  dilate  the  stricture  ; 
but  this  was  immediately  followed  by  a  return  of  the  spasm,  i^nd  afler  a 
tedious  and  persevering  effort,  becoming  convinced  of  the  utter  folly  of 
what  I  was  attempting  to  do,  notwithstanding  I  had  the'  sanction  of  high 
authority,  I  withdrew  my  hand. 

We  were  now  at  the  end  of  our  expedients,  and  entertained  the  most 
gloomy  forebodings  as  to  the  fate  of  our  patient.  We  dwelt  with  pain, 
fbl  anticipation  upon  the  dangers  of  secondary  hemorrhage,  putrefaction 
of  the  placenta,  and  inflammation  of  the  uterus.  Afler  a  while  our 
patient  began  to  complain  of  strangury— she  could  not  evacuate  the 
bladder. 
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We  gave  her  an  infusion  of  parsley  roofs  with  sweet  spts.  nitre  and 
laudanum,  and  applied  a  fomentation  to  the  abdomen.  She  soon  dropped 
tQ  eleep»  and  after  an  hour  or  so  awoke  with  an  urgent  desire  to  urin- 
ate.  She  got  upon  the  vessel,  discharged  urine,  and  to  our  astonish* 
ment  and  great  delight,  the  long  sought  filaceiUa  also.  It  was  evident 
that  an  anodyne  diuretic  had  brought  away  what  the  whole  power  of 
my  hand  could  not  move  ;  but  we  were  not  prepared  io  appreciate  the 
fuU  value  of  such  a  lesson  of  experience.  Our  patient  had  afterwards 
considerable  inflammation  of  the  uterus,  but ' finally  recovered.  She 
has  since  borne  a  number  of  children,  but  has  had  one  or  two  attacks 
of  puerperal  mania. 

Case  2. — The  following  year  I  was  called  in  consultation  in  a  case 
of  retained  placenta.  The  subject  was  a  stout  and  healthy  country 
woman,  belonging  to  the  lower  rank  of  society  in  Tennessee.  She  had 
borne  two  children  previously  without  any  difficulty.  I  arrived  at  the 
place  late  in  the  evening,  and  found  that' a  healthy  child  had  been  bora 
ten  or  twelve  hours  previously,  but  the  placenta  was  still  retained,  i^ 
spite  of  the  best  efforts  to  bring  it  away,  of  a  very  respectable  and  expe* 
rienced  village  practitioner.  There  was  no  hemorrhage,  and  the  womb 
could  be  distinctly  felt  like  a  globe  in  the  hypogastric  region,  I  care- 
fully introduced  my  hand  into  the  uterus  and  discovered  a  well  marked 
hour-glass  contraction^  almost  precisely  like  the  one  just  described. 

It  was  detennined  that  I  should  endeavour  to  dilate  the  stricture  by  tb^ 
gradual  and  persevering  application  of  manual  foice,  according  to  the 
direction  of  authors.  The  result  was  precisely  as  in  the  case  just  rela- 
ted* I  sopn  felt  convinced  that  the  application  of  jSv6  times  the  power  I 
possessed  in  my  right  hand  would  have  been  inadequate  to  overcome 
the^stricture.  Indeed,  my  hand  soon  became  paralyzed  by  the  spasmo- 
dic action  of  the  uteriis.  My  friend  Dr.  B.  now  opened  a  vein  and 
attempted  to  bleed  the  patient  ad  deliquium  animij  but  this  could  not 
be  accomplished ;  nor  did  I  perceive  the  least  relaxation  of  the  uterine 
stricture.  I  now  withdrew  my  hand,  and  we  determined  to  try  the 
effects  of  some  relaxing  remedies.  Tartar  emetic  waf  given  in  nau- 
seating doses,  and  a  tobacco  fomentation  was  applied  over  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen.  The  nausea  soon  became  distressing,  and  she 
vomited.  In  this  state  of  prostration  the  hand  was  again  introduced 
under  the  sanguine  hope  that  no  difficulty  would  now  be  met.  But 
such  was  not  the  case,  the  stricture  was  found  as  unyielding  as  ever, 
and  no  effort  of  the  hand  could  make  any  impression  upon  it.  It  was 
now  past  midnight,  and  all  of  us,  patient,  physicians  and  attendants, 
being  nearly  exhausted  with  fatigue,  it  was  determined  to  administer  «t 
decisive  anodyne  and  let  her  rest  until  the  morning.  I  assented  to  this 
the  more  willingly  fromJbaving  witnessed  its  good  effects  in  a  previous 
case — ^my  medical  companion  had  never  met  with  a  similar  case  before. 
Forty  or  fifly  drops  of  laudanum  were  given,  and  we  all  laid  down  to 
sleep. 

On  the  following  inorning  we  found  that  our  patient  had  slept  9«veral 
hours,  and  now  only  complained  of  some  t^neasiness  in  her  bladder  aad 
bowels.  An  infusion  of  water-mellon  seed  with  sweet  spts.  nitre  was 
given  and  she  soon  rose  and  emptied  the  bladder,  but  the  placenta  stiill 
remained.    A  purgative  enema  was  now  administered  and  dufing  ike 
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Action  of  the  bowels  the  ptacenta  was  dischar^ed^  after  having  be^n 
deMtined  abimt  27  hours* 

Eperientia  cbce^— and  here  was  the  repetition  of  a  lesson  that  hat' 
been  indetibly  impressed  upon  my  mind.  Would  to  God  1  had  learned 
it  at  lighter  cost  than  the  loss  of  my  patient  f  Within  24  hours  tbe 
woman  was  seized  with  violent  inflammation  of  the  uterus  and.  perito- 
neum, whi^h  terminated  &tally  on' the  dd  day,  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts 
to  arrest  it. 

These  two  cases  served  to  convince  me  that  the  nature  of  hour-glass 
eaniraction  was  not  well  understood ;  and  that  the  directions  laid  down 
by  authors  for  overcoming  it  by  manual  force  are  not  only  unwise^  but 
fraught  with  the  greatest  danger  to  the  patient. 

I  am  satisfied  ihat  the  affection  is  purely  spasmodic,  and  I  would  as 
soon  expect  to  overcome  the  rigidity  of  Tetanus,  by  manual  Ibrce,  as  a 
true  and  well  defined  hour-glass  contcaction  of  the  uterus.  The  grand 
remedy  is  a  decisive  anodyne,  either  by  the  mouth  or  rectum ;  this  will 
overcome  the  stricture,  and  then  the  regular  action  of  the  uterus  may 
be  induced,  either  by  gently  moving  the  bowels  or  bladder,  or  if  it  be 
still  retained  by  a  partial  adhesion,  and  hemorrhage  appear,  it  may  be 
taken  away  by  the  hand ;  but  let  me  enter  my  solemn  protest  against 
the  exercise  of  much  force  by  the  hand  within  the  uterus,  either  with 
the  view  to  overcome  irregular  contraction,  or  to  break  up  extensive 
adhesion  of  the  placenta. 

On  the  examination  of  a  number  of  authorities  upon  the  management 
of  this  case,  I  find  that  nearly  all  of  them  speak  of  opium  among  the 
remedies  to  be  used,  but  they  do  not  allowit  the  importance  that  I  think 
it  merits — mechanical  dilaial^um  is  their  grand  remedy.  As  I  fear  I  am 
trespassing  too  far  upon  the  patience  of  the  society,  and  being  desiroul 
to  have  the  observations  of  members  upon  th^  subject  under  conside. 
ration,  I  will  not  fatigue  you  with  a  reference  to  authorities  with  which 
I  dare  say  you  are  sufficiently  familiar. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  hour-glass  contractioti,  I  beg  leave  to 
lay  before  the  Society  the  following  case  communicated  to  me  in  a  letter 
from  a  very  intelligent  professional  friend  in  Mississippi,  (Dr.  G.  G. 
Banks,  of  Clinton,)  dated  Januaiy  29th,  1645. .  Alluding  to  a  notice  of 
Chailly's  Midwifery  in  the  New  Orleans  Medical  Journal,  he  remarks : 

^I  was  particularly  struck  with  your  comment  on  the  treatment  of 
beur-glass  contraction  of  the  uterus,  in  which  you  object  to  the  forcible 
introduction  of  the  hand,  (as  advised  by  the  Annotator  Dr.  Bedford,  and 
abo  by  other  high  authority,  Dewees  among  them,)  and  for  the  plain 
raaaoin  that  I  fully  agree  with  you.  The  following  case  has  just  occurred 
in  my  practice.  Mrs.  C,  during  her  recent  confinetnent  (being  the  Qtk 
to  10th)  had  hour-glass  contraction,  which  my  partner,  Dr.  W.»  who 
wmn  in  attendance,  found  it  impossible  to  over  come  without  dangerous 
feroe  and  most  excruciating  pain*  I  was  sent  for,  and  reached  there 
about  three  hours  after  the  birth  of  the  chikL  The  stricture  was  then 
onrelieved,  and  of  course,  the  placenta  still  retained.  There  were  no 
symptoms  calling  for  immediate  delivery-^e  hemorrhage,  which  was 
at  first  prafose,  had  ceased — and  she  objected  to  the  manual  deliveiy  on 
aceodnt  of  the  pain,  which  she  said  was  agonising  as  soon  as  the  kaad 
Inek^d  the  oontnicted  fibres  of  th*  uterus.    On  reieolMB,  it  stnmk  ne 
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that  the  remedy  most  to  be  relied^  on  in  rigrd  bs  tincae  would  be  tho 
proper  one  in  spasm  of  lh6  circular  fibres  of  the  uterus.  I  so  informed 
Dr.  W.,  and  we  determined  to  give  a  full  anodyne  by  enema^  and  to 
wait  for  some  time  the  resoit.  Eighty  drops  of  the  tinct.  opii.  were 
given,  and  in  one  hour  the  placenta,  was  removed  without  pain  and 
with  the  greatest  facility." 

You  perceive  gentlemen  that  this  case  is  in  direct  accordance  with 
the  principles  I  an)  endeavoring  to  sustain ;  which  are, 

1st.  That  all  irregular  contractions  of  the  uterus  are  of  a  spasmodic 
nature,  and  that  we  should  rely  chiefly  upon  anti-spasmodic  remedies 
for  their  relief!   . 

2nd.  That  the  utmost  caution  and  prudence  should  be  exercised  in 
forcibly  extracting  th^  placenta  from  the  uterus :  in  short,  that  it  should 
not  be  attempted  except  under  pressing  and  dangerous  emergencies. 

I  feaf  I  have  already  greatly  .wearied  your  patience,  but  1  mu^t  beg 
of  you  to  bear  with  me  whilst  I  recall  to  your  memories  the  following 
striking  remarks  of  the  able  and  judicious  Denman,  to  which  I  heartily 
8ul)scribe. 

'^  In  the  writings,  and  in  conversations  on  this  subject,  the  introduction 
ofth.e  hand,  R>r  the  purpose  of  bringing  away  a  retained  placenta,  is 
oflen  mentioned  as  a  slight  thing ;  but  I  am  persuaded  tbit  every  person 
who  attends  to  the  consequences  (^praclice,  will  think  it  of  importance, 
that,  if  possible,  it  ought  always  to  be  avoided."     And  further, 

''  It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  it  is  always  a  very  desirable  thing  to 
bring  away  the  placenta  wholly  and  perfectly,  not  only  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  friends,  but  for  the  real  good  and  interest  of  the^  patient.  Even 
the  membranes  should  be  managed  with  caution,  for  though  a  portion  or 
the  whole  of  these  might  be  lefl  without  danger,  they  occasion  a  foetor 
in  the  discharges,  and  oflen  so  much  pain,  as  to  create  a  suspicion  of 
disease.  But  without  meaning  to  give  authority  to  negligence  or  mis- 
conduct, to  rashness  or  violence,  we  may  suppose  a  situation  in  which 
we  must  submit  to  some  evil,  and  in  which  all  that  is  in  our  power  is  to 
choose  the  least.  There  can  then  be  no  doubt,  but  that  it  is  a  less  evil 
to  leave  a  portion  of  the  placenta  behind,  than  to  do  any  positive  injury 
to.  the  uterus,  in  striving  to  bring  it  away." 

P.  S. — I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  add  the  following  recent  case  of 
retained  placenta,  illustrating  the  principles  attempted  to  be  laid  down 
in  the  foregoing  paper. 

On  the  23d  of  June  last,  t  was  requested  by  a  professional  friend, 
in  this  city,  tovvisit  an  obstetrical  case  of  his,  to  which  he  was  unable 
to  attend.  He  informed  me  that  the  subject  was  a  valuable  negro 
woman  belonging  to  a  gentleman  on  Red  river;  that  she  had  been  setft 
to  the  city  to  be  confined,  so  as  to  obtain  the  best  medical  aid,  as  there 
had  been  great  difficulty  in  removing  the  placenta  at  her  two  last  con- 
iiuements  and  that  &[fae  had  t^ome  nigh  being  lost;  that  the  child  had 
ROW  been  born  about  three  hours,  and  that  the  placenta  was  still  re- 
tained. At  11  o'clock,  A.  M.,  I  visited  the  patient,  and  found  her  a  veiy 
intelligent  woman,  about  87  years  of  age,  and  the  mother  of  eleven 
children.  She  was  having  very  slight  nterine  pains,  accompanied  by 
but  little  hemorrhage.    The  uterine  globe  was  distinctly  recognised 
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through  the  ahdominal  walls.  On  examination  I  thought  I  could  recog« 
nise  the  insertion  of  the  funis  into  the  placo.nta.  A  little  camphor  was 
'given,  and  friction  was  made  over  the  abdomen.  The  pains  seeming 
to  increase,  I  made  considerable  iractioo  on  the  cord,  but  without 
moving  the  placenta.  I  resolved  at  once  to  introduce  my  hand  and  en- 
deavor to  find  out  the  cause  of  the  detention;  There  was  no  difficulty 
in  introducing  the  hand  so  soon  after  the  passage  of  the  child.  I  found 
the  placenta  just  within  the  mouth,  but  on  passing  my  fingers  around  it 
soon'  discovered  an  irregular  contraction  of  the  circular  fibres.  This 
was  not  so  strong,  however,  as  to  exclude  my  fingers,  andil  carried  them 
far  enough  to  discover-  a  pretty  extensive  and  strong  adhesion  to  the 
fundus  of  the  uterus.  I  now  made  gentle  efforts  to  detach  the  placenta 
with  my  fingers ;  but  it  caused  considerable  pain,  and  I  desis^sd.  Be- 
ing able  to  grasp  so  much  of  the  placenta  with  my  hand,  I  made  cautious 
traction  upon  the  whole  mass,  pressing  at  the  same  time  with  my  left 
hand  externally  upon  the  fundus  \  but  finding  it  not  to  yield,  I  withdrew 
my  hand,  and  resolved  to  test  again  the  views  I  entertained  in  regard  to 
the  management  of  such  cases.  I  gave  her  50  drops  of  strong  lauda- 
num which  was  at  hand,  and  directed  her  to  be  kept  perfectly  quiet  un- 
til mj  return. 

At  6,  p.  M.,  I  foffnd  her  quiet  and  easy.  She  had  slept  an  hour  or 
two ;  no  fever ;  no  hemorrhage  ;  no  pains.  J  ordered  a  dose  of  castor 
oil,  atad  if  the  placeuta  should  not  come  away  during  its  operation,  to 
take  afterNvards  50  drops  of  laudanum  again. 

On  the  following  morning  I  called  to  see  my  patient,  and  had  the 
gratification  to  learn  that  during  the  action  of  the  oil  the  placenta  had 
passed,  about  11  o'clock  the  night  previous.  She  did  not  take  the  second 
dose  of  laudanum ;  had  rested  well,  and  was  now  in  a  most  satisfactory 
condition.  The  patient  informed  me  that  in  a  similar  condition  at  her 
last  accouchement,  the  efforts  to  bring  away  the  placenta  had  been 
almost  incessant  for  two  or  three  days,  and  that  she  came  nigh  dying  of 
the  consequencM. 


ni. — Criiieisms  and  Controversies  relating  to  the  Nervous  and  Muscular 
Systems,     By  Beknet  Dowler,  M.  D. 

It  is  impossihle  to  separate  the  controversial,  from  the  scientific  por. 
tion  of  this  paper.  Whatever  the  reader  may  think  of  the  former,  he 
cannot  but  regard  the  latter  as  relating  to  a  subject  of  great  interest, 
especially  at  the  present  moment.  If  great  errors  have  been  assented 
to  as  great  truths — if  deceptive  experiments  have  been  relied  on  to 
establish  principles,  which  can  have  no  scientific,  or  even  possible  con* 
nection  as  cause  and  effect — ^if  dangerous  analogism  has  replaced  exact 
knowledge  and  pertinent  observation — ^if  hypothetical  and  "  mysterious" 
assumptions  are  henceforth  to  constitute  the  only  foundations  of  the 
nervous  system  or  neurology,  including  nearly  the  entire  circle  of  the 
medical  scienct*s,  surely  it  is  a  most  reasonable  thing  to  scrutinize 
without  delay  the  fundamentkl  principles  of  medical  belief. 
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The  warlike  aspect  recentlj  assumed  by  the  goddess  of  nearblogy,  is 
without  parallel.  Opposition  to  the  reflex-hypothests  has  been  repeat* 
edly  denounced  within  a  few  montEisj  by  some  of  the  fiueign  medical 
journals,  as  "calumny,  cowardice,  consummate  meanness,  damning 
crime,"— nay,  more.  Providence  itself  has  been  invoked— prophecies 
have  been  uttered ; — the  Lancet  prophesieth,  concerning  the  rejecters 
of  Dr.  Hall's  reflex,  doctrine  on  this  wise  :  "  We  venture  to  prvjphcsy, 
that  posterity  will  take  ampl^  revenge  upon  the  present  race  of  laggards 
and  obstructors  in  the  way  of  truth ;"  it  affirms  also,  that  among  the 
Royal  Society  [here  is  but  (me  man  who  understands  this  doctrine, 
namely,  Dr.  Hall  himself; — "  there  is  not  another  Fellmo  within  the 
College  who  thoroughly  comprehends  the  advance  which  has  been  mi^de 
in  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system."* 

War  is  a  necessary  evil,  dangerous  it  may  be  to  the  combatants,  but 
often  beneficial  to  the  public.  The  passions  die,-^iuth  lives.  If  any 
real  conquests  be  made,  posterity  will  reap  the  benefit. 

I  regret  for  the  reader's  sake,  as  well  as  for  my  own,  that  any  per- 
sonal matters  should  have  a  place  in  this  paper,  but  as  jthis  is  unaiiioidabley 
it  is  hoped  that  he  will  be-  more  than  compensated  for  this  evil,  by 
scientific  references,  facts,  and  illustrations  from  different  points  of  the 
medical  compass,  shedding  a  degree  of  light  on  sorA)  of  the  dim  paths 
in  the  tangled  forest  of  physiology. 

Content  with  the  approval,  the  encouragement,  the  generous  efforts  to 
disseminate  my  researches,  hitherto  extended  to  me  in  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Louisville,  Lexington,  Charleston,  New  Orleans,  and 
elsewhere,  I  had  determined  not  to  reply  to  foreigners — not  even  to  Dr. 
HaU,  whose  communicationr  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine  for 
January,  of  the  current  year,  though  restricted  to  eight  lines,  is  marvel, 
lously  exuberant  with  animosity,  nay,  it  is  positively  belligerent,  (t  is 
intended  in  another  part  of  this  paper,  to  take  a  slight  observation  on 
his  parallax  in  the  neurological  heavens.  There  is,  indeed,  no  ne* 
cessity  that  I  should  return  railing  for  railing,  were  I  so  inclined.— 
The  retribution  of  his  own  countrymen  is  coming  apace."f 

About  midsummer,  a  medical  gentleman  of  New  Orleans,  called  mj 
attention  to  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Review  for  April  of  the  current  year, 
in  which  I  found  an  attack  upon  myself^  implicating  my  American 
friends, — an  attack  in  which  that  journal  has  greatly  departed  from  its 
accustomed  rules  of  souild  criticism.  My  determination  was  now 
changed.  It  seemed  due  to  truth— due  to  the  distinguished  American 
critics,  who  with  scarcely  a  dissenting  voice,  had  pronounced  in  &Tor 
*•- • = '■ 

♦Dec.,  1846,  Amer.  Ed. 

t "  Dr.  Hall's  conduct  to  other  physioloj^sts,  his  predecessors  and  cotetnpo- 
rsries,  abundantly  manifests  that  no  reliance  whatever  ought  to  be  placed  on 
his  assertions  where  his  vanity  is  concerned,  and  bow  seldom  is  it  tot ! 

''In  sober  earnestness,  indeed,  we  think  it  impossible  to  contemplate  Dr. 
Hall's  actual  position  in  the  estimation  and  regard  of  his  cotemporaries  and 
fellow-Uiborers  in  science,  without  compassionate  sympathy  which  is  at  once 
melancholy  and  distressing ;  he  lives  the  very  Pariah  of  the  physiological  caste, 
the  Ishmael  of  a  desert  created  and  sought  out  by  himself,  with  his  hand  against 
every  Aan,  and  ever  ttia^^s  hand  against  him.**-^  T%«  BrUUlk  dnd  foteign 
Medicai  Remevf.    London,  January,  1S47.) 
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of  the  originality  of  mj  experiments  on  muscular  cbntractility-— due  to 
myself^  to  attempt  a  reply.  Two  methods  presented  themselves  ;'^first, 
to  publish  the  residue  of  my  experiments,  with  a  generalized  view  of  the 
whole,  leaving  my  trans-Atlantic  critics  to  their  own  consciences,  and  to 
the  soothing  influemces  of  time.'  But,  then,  if  fifly'cases  will  not  convince 
unbelievers,  neither  will  one  hundred,  I  therefore  determined  to  adopt 
the  only  remaining  method,  that  is,  to  meet  my  opponents  in  their  own 
way,  to  abandon  things  for  words,  experiments  for  logical  abstractions, 
entities  for  theories,  with,  however,  an  occasional  fact^  the  ponderosity 
of  which  might  serve  to  keep  the  controversy  from  flying  beyond  the 
influence  of  gravitation  and  materialism;  for,  it  will  be  seen,^that  th6 
neurologists  have  entered  their  protest  against  "materii(l  studies."^- 
The  Lancet  maintains  that,  while  Dr.  Hall's  disco very^f  the  true  spinal 
marrow  is  destined  to  revolutionize  to  a  great  extent  physiology  and 
pathology,  and  to  aher  our  ideas  of  the  action  of  remedies,"^  a  ^  reason  of 
its  tardy  reception,"  "is  the  material  studies  of  medical  men,"  as^ 
^humoralism,  morbid  anatomy,  and*  organic  chemistry,"  "all  material 
in  their  objects,  rendering  men's  minds  inept  to  the  study  of  phenomena 
and  laws  of  action  of  a  vital  force  or  imponderable^  such  -as  the  excUo- 
fiiotor.pon»r."f  In  plain  English,  the  experiments,  scalpels,  "^rtia 
spinal  marrows,"  frogs,  tortoises,  salamanders,  are  imhatekialitibs, 
invisible,  incompressible,  undilatable,  inelastic,  formless,  uuextended,-— 
and  all  the  changes  in  morbid  anatomy,  as  induration,  softening,  bTittle<( 
ness,  color,  form,  size,  weight,  vascularity,  tuberccdization,  ulceration, 
gangrene,  and  soforth,  arb  ixmaterial.  The  new  school  build9  its 
immaterial,  imponderable  system,  upon  the  grossest  materialism — ^no4 
on  Pantheistic  Materialism,  but  on  frogs  and  the  like  |  a  few  obscure 
nuUerial  phenomena  from  these^  on-  being  transferred  to  man^  becomd 
immaterud^  and  in  their  action,  according  to  Dr.  Hall,  "  as  definite  i^s 
the  ordinary  ray." 

Unfortunately  for  neurological  neophytes,  no  immaterial,  imponderabU 
standards,  weights,  measures,  and. tests  have  as  yet  been  revealed^ 
In  this  critical  state  of  things,  and  as  a  prelude  to  some  remarks  in  ihe 
sequel,  a  passage  from  Goethe's  Faust,  is  deemed  worthy  of  considera^ 
don: 

DooMATisT.— I  will  not  be  put  out  of  my  opinion  not  by  either  critics 
or  doubts.  The  devil  though  must  be  something  ;  for  hoW  els^  could 
there  be  devils  ? 

Idealist. — Phantasy,  this  once  is  really  too  masterfbl  in  my  mitid^ 

Realist. — Entity  is  a  regular  plague  totne,  and  ci^nnot  but  vex  me 
much.     I  stand  here  for  the  first  time,  not  firm  upon  my  fbet. 

ScpERNATURALisT.-*^!  am  greatly  pleased  at  being  here,  I  am  de- 
l^hted  with  these  ;  for,  from  devils  [frogSfl  "  I  can  certainly  draw  con- 
clusions as  to  good  spirits^'  [men.] 

The  peculiar  advantage  in  this  kind  o^  warfare  is,  that  it  can  be  pro- 
longed ad  infinitum  without  the  danger  of  whipping  or  being  whipped, 
and  in  many  cases  without  the  remotest  probability  of  coming  to  any 
satisfactory  conclusion  whatever.     A  whipping  de  facto^  that  is  by 


*  Load.  Lane,  Nov.,  1846.  f  lb.  Dec.,  1846. 
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experiments,  is  a  materializing  process,  a  regular  'entity,  a  species  of 
realisni^  unfriendly  to  the  soarings  of  the  Ideal,  in  logical  speculations. 
No  fact  in  the  history  pfthe  human  mind  is  more  extraordinary,  and  at 
the  same  time  more  instructive,  than  that  bias,  shown  by  even  great 
men,  to  attack  the  very  foundations  of  knowledge.  Berkeley's  arguments 
in  disproof  of  the  existence  bf  matter,  have  not  been  yet  fitirly  ansivered, 
it  is  supposed,  by  even  Dr.  Reid.  The  Ideal  is  a  regular  and  most 
worthy  entity  with  many. 

Schiller,  in  his  ^Esthetic  letters,  says,  "  chained  to  the  Material,  man 
is  all  his  time  only  serving  his  own  designs,  before  he  allows  to  show  a 
special  personality  in  the  art  of  the  Ideal.  He  requires  for  the  last  a 
total  revolution  in  his  whole  mode  of  perception,  without  which  he  would 
never  find  himself  on  the  way  to  the  Ideal." 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  a  word  in  depreciation  of  the  transcendent 
value  of  neurological  knowledge.  The  brain,  its  spinal  prolongation, 
the  individual  nerves,  constitute  a  central  sun,  which  illuminates  and 
controls  several  minor  systems,  which  would  otherwise  roll  on  in  cheer- 
less  obscurity.  The  senses  themselves,  those  inlets  of  knowledge, 
psychology,  the  doctrine  of  the  mind,  many  morbid  changes  and  health- 
ful actions,  vital  funptions  and  anatomical  relations,  have  been  not  only  , 
elucidated,  but  to  a  great  extent  refered  to  their  appropriate  laws,— -not 
indeed,  by  theories  in  themselves  as  inconceivably  obscure  as  are  the 
phenomena  whence  they  are  illegitimately  derived,  under  the  denatu- 
riilizing  vivisections  of  the  inferior  animals,  not  by  meaningless  tremors, 
vibrations  and  convulsions  in  the  muscles  from  irritating  the  spinal  roots, 
and  thence  generalizing  almost  without  limit,— not  by  localizing  and  isola- 
ting the  functional  phenomenon&  (with  a  precision  unknown  even  to 
phrenologists,)  to  a  mathematical  point  or  figure,  in  some  root  or  gan- 
glioft  in  Ste  anterior  peduncles  of  the  cerebeHum,  or  the  thalami  nervo* 
rum  opticorum,  as  the  special  residence  of  the  great  All  or  the  Me  of 
neurology.  Anatomy  itself^  to  which  Bell  finally  gave  in  his  adhesion, 
is  not  the  only  route  to  be  pursued  ;  for  strictly,  there  is  not  one  neu- 
rological doctrine,  which  d  priori  is  determinable  from  mere  structure, 
from  any  aggregation  or  configuration  of  nervous  atoms ; — ^here  even 
anadogy  is  as  voiceless  as  the  dead.  Neither  the  sense  of  taste,  nor  the 
sense  of  smell  can  be  infered  from  any  nerve- structure  alone.  Indeed, 
the  whole  material  world,  is  up  in  arms  with  analogies  against  this  view 
as  countenancing  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Bell,  Hall,  and  many 
others,  who  ascribe  motor /orce  to  the  nerves  only.  It  is  possible  to 
conceive  that  the  muscles  and  bones,  even  the  skin  and  the  membranes, 
from  their  mechanism,  might  be  endowed  with  force,  motion,  and  the 
like,  but  as  for  the  nervous  matter,  it  has  not  from  its  very  organization, 
a  much  greater  pretention  in  that  direction  than  the  blood  itsedf^  Anal- 
ogy (not  a  'very  convincing  kind  of  proof^  it  must  be  confessed,)  is 
against  this  assumed,  exchisive  moving  power  as  inherent  in  the  nerve. 
Dolmen  make  ropes  of  sand,  or  levers  of  water?  The  method  adopted 
by  the  reflex  neurologists  to  show  that  the  muscular  force,  is  merely  a 
derivative  one  from  the  nerves,  is  inconclusive,  nay  absolutely  erroneous 
as  I  have  fully  proved  by  adopting  their  own  point  of  departure.  The 
destruction  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  division  of  every  discernible  nerve 
and  4^1  the  muscles  not  concerned  in  the  special  functional  act  intended 
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to  be  performed,  do  not  in  the  human. subject  even  diminish  the  intensitj 
or  duration  (iff  muscular  contractions, — kIo  not  prevent  regular,  and  I 
might  say  intelligent  flexions  and  extensions  to  which  the  spinal  methods 
can  make  no  pretensions. 

The  reflex  neurologists  who  are  not  partisans,  feel  that  the  ground 
is  Constantly  sliding  from  beneath  their  feet.  Clear  as  ''  Euclid,  definite 
as  the  ordinary  ray,"  are  expressions  which  they  never  use.  They  can 
8(5areely  regard  their  theory  as  rising  beypnd  a  probability,  or  provi- 
sional  admission. 

The  editor  of  Documents  on  the  modern  Discoveries  in  the  Nervous 
System,  sums  up,  albeit  doubtingly,  thus, — ''  under  these  circumstances  of 
indicision  and  doubt  as  to  past  experitnents-'^-^ii  parts  different  in  nature 
manifesting  similar  results,  is  this  fundamental  question  again  thrown 
open  to  discussion,  NervQs  directly  opposed  in  their  nature  as  the 
spinal  roots  are  supposed  to  be,  on  irritation,  yield  results  wliich  are 
more  or  less  similar,  instead  of  being  precisely  opposite.  The  character, 
too,  of  the  motions  occasioned  by  such  experiments,  appears  in  no  way 
to  resemble  that  of  the  cairn  and  liberate  acts  induced  by  impressions 
on  the  organ  of  touch,  but  that  of  involuntary  and  irresistible  spasm, — 
It  seems  not  improbable,  therefore,  that  the  immediate  subject  of  these 
experiments  has  not  hitherto  been  understood" — '*  so  as  to  derive  from 
them  any  satisfactory  information,*^* 

The  editor  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  convinced  that  some 
explanation  of  my  experiments  must  be  given,  otherwise  fiell  and  Hall's 
discoveries  as  founded  on  spinal  experiments  ,upon  the  inferior  animals 
must  disappear  forever,  (th#  first  discovery,  Harvey's  being  perfectly 
safe  from  any  foreign  flag,)  offen  one  so  essentially  ubsurd  as  to  defy 
competition.  To  see  by  means  of  the  finger,  toe,  or  stomach,  at  every 
possible  angle,  and  through  the  opaque  earth,  to  maintain  that  a  dose  of 
quinine  or  arsenic  grows  stronger  the  more  it  is  divided — to  maintain 
with  the  Reviewer  that  the  physiology  of  a  reptile  is  essentially  that  of 
man — are  mere  truism»  in  comparison  with  the  following:  '^The 
cause  of  the  contractions  above  described,  [by  Dr.  Dowler,]  and  similar 
instances  which  occurred  in  this  country  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
cholera,  is  doubtless  the  rigor  mortis,  and  is,  therefore,  independent  of 
the  nervous  centres.  Such  is  the  conclusion  of  the  author."  Now  this 
conclusion  is  not  only  as  absurd  as  any  conclusion  ever  was,  but  is 
directly  opposed  to  all  my  published  statements.  The  rigor  mortis  the 
6ause  of  mmculwt  contraction  f 

I  might  here  ask,  by  what  principle  of  plain-dealing  physiology  or  of 
common  sense,  can  Bell  and  Hall's  denaturalixing  experiments,  with 
galvanic  and  instrumental  irritations  upon  the  spinal  roots,  of  dying  and 
dead  frogs,  dz^,  be  good  for  the  explanation  of  human  physiology, 
pathology,  practice,  medicinal  agents,  obstetrics^  clear  as  '^  Euclid," 
^definite  as  the  ordinary  ray,"  a  mere  incarnation  of  exact  science,— ^hbw 
comes  it  that  unmeaning,  ^'  convulsed,  tremulous"*  actions  upon  such 
animals  constitute  ^*the  most  important  discovery,**  while,  from  the  same 
point  of  departure,  regular,  definite,  prolonged,  functional  flexions  and 

♦  3.  Lond.,  1839. 
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extensions  produced  on  man^  wkhmL  gcivanism^  toiihoui  the  spiwd  iiuir- 
roto,  unth^nU  any  discernible  nerve  left  undiTided,  must  go  for  nothing  ! 
prove  nothings  but  the  rigor  mortis/  As  a  mad-doctor  might  never  hear 
anything  .equal  to  this  in  the  mad-house,  it  may  deserve  a  little  attention 
like  any  other  monstrosity.  If  this  be  physiology,  **the  American  pro- 
fessional mind,"  is,  as  the  editor  fears,  ignorant  enough. 

To  be  obliged  to  deflne  thQ  simplest  ivords,  and  to  prove,  self-evident 
truths,  is  as  lamentable  as  it  is  difficult— -difficult,  because  no  terms 
remain  so  clear  as  the  very  matter  to  be  explained.  There  is,  however* 
no  alternative.  It  is  my  misfortune  to  have  a  critic  who  requires  this 
sacrifice.  I  ask  the  commisse ration  of  all  charitable  jEsculapians,  and  * 
the  more-  so,  as  "  definitions  which  throw  light  on  some  things,  cause 
darkness  in  others." 

^Fir02,  Rigor,  stif<,  unbending,  inflexible,  '*  Rigor  Montis,  stiffness 
of  death.    The  rigidity  of  the  limbs  that  occurs  in  dissolution.*^* 

^  CwAhverous  stiffness  is  a  constant  phenomenon,  and  is^  characterized 
by  ihefrmness  of  the  soft  parts  and  the  resistance  and  immobilxty  of  the 
articulations."'!' 

*'  Th^  rigor  mortis  is  due  to  a  particular  state  of  the  muscles,  ensues 
at  a  certain  period  after  death,— never  later  than  ten  hours,  and  afler  a 
time  ceases.":}: 

*'  The  action  of  real  death  is  that  which  takes  place  in  the  stiffening 
of  the  body,  and  until  then  it.  is  not  dead."§ 

*'  When  muscular  irritajbility  ceases,  cadaveric  rigidity  seti  in ;  it  is 

the  first  certaia^e  vidence  of  death.     The  body  may  be  lifted  like  a  pZanL  "|| 

M*  Louis  -in  a  letter  to  myself,  says  tlfat  the  rigor  mortis  is  one  of 

the  most  certain  signs  of  death-r-**  la  roideur  cadav^rique  une  des  signes 

fe'plus  certains  de  la^  mort.** 

Finally  my  own  authority,  is,  at  l^ast  in  this  particular,  good  for  some- 
thing, as  it  is  the  result  of  many  prolonged  observations.  I  will  quote 
from  the  essay  which  the  Reviewer  h^  before  him  when  he  'penned 
the  ^*  conclusion"  that  '4ho  cause  of  the  mascular  contractions  described 
[by  Dr..Dowler]  is  doubtless  the  rigor  mortis."  In  pages  32,  and 
20,  it  is  said, ' 

*'  Every  dissector  sees  in  the  relaxation  or  flexibility  which  ybZZotosca- 
datjerous  stiffness,  the  frst  step  towards  putrefaction."  '^  Sometimes,  poit^ 
mortem  rigidity  sets  in  dujring  the  paroxysm  of  contraction,  producing  a 
very  singular  phenomenon, — a  hard  mass,  which  continuing  for  hours, 
feels  like  bone.  I  have  known  this  to  be  mistaken  for  a  fracture  badly 
set,  or  for  a  bony  tumof ."  Again;  ^'  rigidity  prevented  fiexumJ**  In  a 
few  cases  the  rigor  .mortis  appeared  to  be  wholly  wanting,  at  least  for 
many  hours,  that  is  as  long  as  obsen'ed  ;  in  some  it  was  very  transient, 
but  in  none  was  contractility  observed  during  theffexibUity  which  foUowe 
rigidity ; — in  no  case  could  anyuppropriate  contrcu^tion,  as  flexion  of  the 
ibvearm  be  effected  c2urzi^  the  action  of  the  rigor  mortis  ;  but,  in  those 
very  rare  cases  wherein  no  rigidity  perhaps  ever  occurred,  contractility 

*  Dunglison's  Med.  Diet.,  1846. 

t  Beclafd,  Gen.  Anat^  109:      |  Mtiller,  Phys.  656.    \  Hunter's  Lect.  c.  ii. 
II  Guy  and  Lee,  Med.  Juris.  381.    In  a  few  particulars,  not  material  to  the 
matter  under  consideration,  I  dissent  from  these  authorities.  ' 
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existed.  I  recollect  one  case,  (though  I  have  not  now  time  to  search 
for  it. in  XVII.  vols.  MS.,)  where  in  the  woman's  body  was  everywhere 
flexible, — even  the  mjuscles  of  the  neck,  where  rigidity  usually  begins' 
were  as  limber  as  in  complete  syncope,,  while,  for  hours,  the  flexors  of 
the  arm  contracted  vigorously,  wheo  struck  with  the  edge  of  jny  hand, 
lifting  a  hatchet  weighing  about  three  pounds  from  the  floor  to  the  breast. 
But,^  for  the  most  part  strong  cdniroctUjiy  is  the  fore-runner  of  strong 
rigidity.  Contractility  is  dynamic,  rigidity  static-  Antagonists  are  they. 
Nay,  they  difler  more  than  motion  bind  rest^  lacing  in  fact' both  physical 
and  physiological  contraries^  but  never  related  as  cause  and  effect. — 
Mr.  Hume  defines  ''a  cause  to  bean  object  followe(J4>y  another,  where 
aU  the  objects  similar  to  the  first,  are  foUowed  by  objects  similar  to  the 
second  ;  or  in  other  words,  where,  if  the  first  object  had  not  been,  the 
second  had  never  existed."  According  to  the  Reviewer,  muscular  Con- 
traction can  never  take  place,  until  after  the  rigor  mortis  sets  in;  as  the 
effect  cannot  precede  its  cause  or  antecedent.  The  body  must  be  per- 
fectly stifl",  to  be  perfectly  limber.  The  greater  the  rigidity,  (the  cause) 
the  greater  the  eflect  (contraction),  that  is,  a  cadaver  so  inflexible  that  a 
limb  cannot  be  bent  whhout  severing  -the  muscles,  is  at  the  same  time 
capable  of  performing  repeated,  prolonged,  regular  function&l  motions,  as 
extensions,  flexions,  d^c.  To  use  the  language  of  the  Reviewer,  some- 
what diflerently  applied,  *'  if  the  publication  of  these  views  be  the  result 
of  any  peculiar  importance  attached  to  them  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  we  fear  that  modern  physiology  has  not  penetrated  very  deeply 
into  the  [European]  professional  mind."  Is  the  Reviewer  akoge(he.r 
competent  for  the  responsible  oflice  of  deciding  upon  the  scientific  claims 
and  rights  of  cotemporaries  ?  Years  of  toil,  the  long  watchings  of  the- 
mouldering  cadavera,  facts  gathered  by  actual  observation,  experiments 
repeated  from  time  to  time  along  the  frontiers  of  death,  because  they 
do  not  favor  the  theories  of  the  Reviewer^  are  at  the  small  expense  of  a 
little  ink,  blotted  out,  or  misrepresented  without  an  attempt  to  test  their 
truth,  or  study  their  import.  A  physician  of  New  Orleans,  observes 
several  thousand  physical  phenomena,  and  publishes  a^out  fihy  individual 
histories  ;*  an  editor  in  London,  closeted  among  the  classics^  seeks  not 
the  thing  but  the  tcor^— *Rioos  mortis.  This  is  literally  following  the 
adriee  of  the  devil  (Mephistophelesi)  to  the  medical  student,  in  JPaust, 
and  is  directly  in  >{io]nt : 

'^Meph.  a  fine  icord  will  stand  you*  instead.  Attend  but  one  mas- 
ter and  swear  by  his  teords.  Generally  speaking  stick  to  words ;  you 
will  then  pass  through  the  safe  gate  into  the  temple  of  certainty. 

Stvds^t.  But  there  must  be  some  meaning  ponnected  with  the 
word* 

M.  Right !  only  we  must  not  be  too  anxious  about  that ;  for  it  is 
precisely  where  the  meaning  faHs  that  a  word  comes  in  most  oppor^ 
iunely.  Disputes  may  be  admirably  carried  on  with  words ;  words  Xorm  a- 
eapital  subject  for  belief;  a  word  admits  not  an  iota  b^ing  taken  from  it. 
♦  ♦  *  The  spirit  of  medicine  is  easy  to  be  caught;  you  study— and 
let  things  go  on  in  the  end-^as  it  pleases  God."  But  if  there  be  any 
devil  in  London,  he  never  would  have  advised  the  term,  rigor  mortis  as 
exphinatory  of  the  cause  of  muscular  contraction^  inasmuch,  as  this 

*  Some  of  these  were  published  in  the  West.  Jour.  Medicine,  April,  1843. 
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weuld  but  compromise  his  understanding  without  any.  necessity,  seeing 
that  the  excito-motory-reflexians  have  abeady,  a  ^vocabulary  not  to  be 
surpassed  in  obscurity,  puzzling  to  the  aevil,  and  rivaling  the  Choctaw* 
Rigor  mortis  is  a  plain  word,  with  but  one  meaning,—- represents  but  one 
idea.  ^^  Falsehood^  says  Locke,  is  the  joining  oi  names  otktrwise  than 
their  ideiis  agree." 

Logic  is  as  dangerous  as  gunpowder  in  careless  hands.  At  one 
moment  the  Revi^iwer  determines  to  foreclose  the  question-  of  origin- 
ality ;  and  with  that  view,  he  exclaims,  all  Europe  knew  this  before  !-^ 
At  the  next  moment,  wishing  to  use'  the  argument  of  authority,  he  aaysy 
all  Europe  is  arrayed  against  you !  Can  any  one  resist  the  vis  inertia 
of  tUhe  Europian  professional  minpl?"  Now  the  argument  of  authority, 
is  only. good  where  opinion  is  to  be  weighed  against  4>pinion,  but,  good 
£oT  nothing  when  opinion  is  to  be  opposed  to  fact 

The  Reviewed  has,  however,  made  an  atliack  upon  one  fact,  that  I  had 
incautiously  admitted,  but  not  as  an  observation  of  my  own;  for  to  .tell 
Che  truth,  I  was  misled,  if  at  all,  by  *'  thd  European'  professional  mind," 
and  this  I  regret  the  more,  as  it  is,  however  true,  wholly  immaterial  to 
my  argument,  and  must  have  been  intended  as  a  quotation.  I  hold  the 
&ct  in  abeyance,  nay,  I  abdicate  it  without  mental  reservation,  as  non 
est  inventus ;  I  give  it  up  to  the  experimentalizing  wizzards,  that  they 
may  throw  it  into  their  cauldron  once  more, 

-  "With  adder's  fork,  and  blind  worm's  sting, 
Lizzard*8  leg,  and  owlet's  wing." 

It  is,  however,  proper  to  show  that  I  have  the  highest  European  au- 
thority for  the  ihct.  I  will  put  the  editor  of  the  Medico-Chinirgical 
Review  in  one 'scale,  and  the  Professor  of  Natural  History,  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Henry  IV,  Paris,  in  the  other, — authority  against  authority. 


Reviewer  : 
'^  In  further  illustration,  the  au- 
thor, [Dr.  Dovvler,]  invokes  the 
supposed  fact  that  *  an  earth- wprm 
may  be  cqt  into  several  pieces,  and 
that  each  portion  becomes  a  perfect 
animal.'  No  one  acquainted  with 
the  structure  of  thi^  annelide  and 
with  the  laws  of  developnient, . 
could  imagine  such  a  departure  from 
the  principles  of  formation  t  but  for 
the  information  of  Dr.  Dowler,  we 
may  state  that,  by  numerous  experi- 
ments made  some  years  ago,  we 
ascertained  that  no  portion  of  the 
earth-worm  severed  from  the  head, 
however  large,  survived  beyond  a 
limited  period,  dependent  upon  the 
length  of  the  segment :  the  part  so 
detached  dies  ring  by  ring." 


H.  Milne  Edwards  : 
The  luhricus  terrestris  or  earth- 
tcorm. 
'^If  we  examine  the  disposition 
of  these  different  sets  of  apparatus* 
which  concur,  each  in  a  different 
manner  to  the  support  of  life,  we 
'  shall  find  that  they  extend  uniformly 
from  one  extremity  of  the  body  to 
the  other,  and  that  each  transverse 
segment  of  the  animal  differs  but 
little,  Qr  not  at  all,  from  the  others  ; 
it  is  a  constant  repetition,  includes 
all  the  organs  necessary  to  vital 
movement.  If  an  earth-worm  be 
cut  transversely  into  two,  three, 
ten,  or  twenty  pieces,  each  of  its 
fragments  may  continue  to  live  as 
a  whole,  and  to  constitute  a  new 
individual,^^  (Anat.  and  Phys,  15. 
Translated  by  Dr.  Lane.  ^  Boston, 
1841.) 
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The  Reviewer  quotes  the  following  passage,  (in  hrackets.)  fiom  my 
essay:  ["The  reflex  school  maintains,  not  only  that  the  integrity. of 
^  the  spinal  cord  is  indispensable  to  transmission,  but  that  the  division  of 
the  anterior  roots  is  a  complete  barrier  to  muscular  motion.  This  doc- 
trine is  not  based  on  the  healthy  living  bodyi  It  is  not,  with  a  few 
obscure  and  unimpofrtant'.eiceptions  deduced  from  morbid  conditions, 
but  firom  the  last  agony,  and  iiiore  than  all,  from  the  recently  dead  state 
of  the  inferior  animals — a  kind  of  proof  by  no  meAns  satisfactory.  It 
should  never  be  forgotten  that  experiments  on  the  inferior  animals,  as 
frogs  and  turtles,  are  inconclusive  in  establishing-  the  complicated 
physiology  of  man  :*'] — whereupon  the  reviewer  remarks :  **  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive,  with  the  evidence  possessed  upon  the  points  here 
refere'd  to,  how  this  passage  could  have  been. penned.  What,  it  may  be 
asked,  are  the  phenomena  displayed  in  the  anencephalus  infant  that 
survives  its  birth?  It  breaches,  it  qries,  it  sucks,  it  discharges  the 
excreta  of  the  bpdy.  How,  we  would  ask^  of  the  author,  are  these 
complex,  associated  movements  performed?  Do  they  involve  any 
nervous  agency  1 — if  so,  what  is  the  part  implicated  7  Brain  there  is 
none ;  and  we  may  presume  that  even  Dr.  Dowler  would  not  attribute 
either  to  the  nerves  or  the  great  sympathetic,  the  power  of  originating 
and  combining  in  functional  action,  muscles  so  numerous  and  remote  as 
those  engaged  in  the  functions  named.  'What  other  conclusioi^  remains, 
but  that  the  spinal  cord  is  the  necessary  and  active  centre.''* 

The  fairness  with  which  I  have  laid  down  the  reflex  doctrine  of  trans- 
mission,  the  supposed  essentialism  of  the  spinal  cord  as  the  agent  of 
muscular  action,  no  candid  man  who  really  knows  anything  of  the  mat- 
ter, anything  of  th»  writings  of  Dr.  Hall,  and  the  entire  school  ofPhiio- 
Hallians,  will  deny.  The  present  paper  demonstrates  that  ;-^but,  if  a 
doubt  remain,  the  numerous  volumes  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Rev-iew, 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  will  show  that  I  understand,  and  quote  Bell 
and  Hall  truly.  Let  the  present  editor  read  that  valuable  work  upon 
that  point,  together  with  ^sop's  Fable  of  the  Belly  and  the  Members, 
in  which  he  will  learn  that  coalitions  for  or  against  any  one  organ  ex- 
clusively, even  the  true  spinal  marrow,  is  bad  physiology.  The  brain 
is  good.  The  heart  is  good.  The  musciilar  system,  as  well  as  the 
spinal  cord  b  good.    The  controversy  against  "  the  Belly  was  kept  up  as 

*  This  unfortunate,  reported  by  M.  Lailemand,  lived  only  three  days.  Its 
movements  were  not  energetic,  Qr.  Hall,  and  the  ci'devant  Reviewer,  many 
years  ago,  had  worked  this  moastrosity  into  spinal  capital.  The  interpretation 
in  1834,  is  reiterated  in  1847,  namely :  "  It  must  be  obvious  that  the  muscular 
motions  in  this  instance  miLst  have  been  tlie  result  of  impressions  transmitted 
from  the  nerves  to  the  medulla,  and  of  actions  impressed  by  the  medulla  on  the 
muscles" — a  very  reftexite  explanation.  For,  if  the  *»«cfct7ig-  impression  began 
in  the  month,  it  had  little  to  do  to  travel  down  into -the  spinal  marrow,  and 
back,  for  nothing,  seeing  that  in  such  an  emer^noy  the  inherent  sacking  power 
waa  alreadv  in  the  muscles  of  the  mouth.  A  back-woodsman  on  being  asked 
for  an  explanation  of  the  word  disembcgue,' d^Sinei  it  satisfactorily  to  himself 
and  interrogator,  thos:  *'You  disembogue -me,  and  then  I  will  disembogue 
you,"  The  mouth  and  spinal  marrow  mutually  mystify  each  other,  and  if  there 
be  any  thing  in  the  decalogue,  requiring  us  to  explain  every  thing,  I  propose  to 
five  tJM  mouth  the  preference,  and  hush  the  matter  iip. 
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long  as  anything  of  that  kind  can  be  kept,  which  was  until,  each  of  the 
rebel  members  pined  away  to  the  skin  and  bone, — the  hands  wouldn't 
work,  the  teeth  refused  to  chew,  &c  Then  they  found  there  was  no  do- 
ing without  the  Belly,  and  that  he  contributed  as  much  to  the'  maintain - 
ance  and  welfare  of  all  the  other  parts  as  they  did  to  his."  Robert  Wbytt 
knew  somethibg  uf  this.  But  he  called  it  sympathy, — a  remarkable 
consent  of  parts,  and  so  on.  .[  have  no  doubt  that  the  Reviewer's  brain- 
less babies  missed  their  brains  very  much  ;  had  their  ^'true  spinal  cords 
been  withdrawn  gently,"  (as  Dr.  Hall  would  say,)  their  breathings,  cry- 
ings,  and  excretings  would  have  been  damaged,  and  still  more,  had  their 
hearts  been  "  gently  extracted."  What  then  ?  What  other  conclusion 
remains  says  the  critic,  but  that  the  spinal  cord  is  the  necessary  anfl 
active  centre  ?  forgetting  the  "  Belly,^'  and  even  the  hpart !  forgetting 
the  nriutual  dependence  and  modifications  of  associated  organs. 

If  logic  chopping  were  alloMable,  1  would  adopt  th&  Reviewer's 
method,  and  ask,  ^'  what  other  conclusion  remains  but  that  the  muscles 
are  the  necessary  organs  in  sucking,  crying,  and  defecating  ?  Allow 
the  anencephalus  infant,  a  brain,  a  spjnal  marrow,  a  perfect  nervous 
system,  and  every  other  organ  in  the  most  perfect  state,  and  allow  at  the 
same  time  that,  by  ^ome  freak  of  nature,  the  muscles  are  wanting  in  their 
attachments,  either  at  their  origins  or  insertions,  then  of  breathing,  cry- 
ing, add  sucking  there  will  be  none,  of  complex  associated  movements 
there  will  be  none,  and  of  the  Reviewer's  exclusive  spinal  arguments 
there  will  be  none.*  The  argumeht  is  altogether  in  my  favor,  and 
more  than  all  the  ^experimental  proof  is  mine,  beyond  question.  I  have 
proved  that  in'  New  Orleans^  dead  men  and  .women  from  (he  icy  circle 
to  the  torrid  2one,—>afler  cutting  off  the  connections  with  the  spinal  mar- 
row,-rafler  amputating  the  shoulder  so  as  not  to  injure  the  muscles  of  the 
arm,  afler  dividing  all  the  discernible  vessels,  and  nerves,  and  tissues, 
except  the  jndividual  muscles  to  be  called  into  action,  can  perform  dur- 
ing many  hours,  definite  functional  motioi^s,  not  the  tremulous,  convulsed, 
apd  therefore,  unnijeaning  motions,  which  from  Haller  to  Bell,  have  been 
vaguely  refered  to  irritability,  but  the  elementary  or  simple  motions 
from  which  fire  compounded  all  the  varied  actions  of  the  living  man  ! 
The  two  muscles  which  bend  the  forearm  for  anatorpical  simplicity,  and 
still  more  for  the  enormous  mechanical  leverage  which  they  overcome,f 
when  a  weight  is  placed  in  the  palm,  are  the  most  convenient  for  ex- 
perimental purposes.    '         . 

I  have,  as  it  were,  insulated  the  muscular  force,  and  have  noted, 
very  imperfectly  I  admit,  its  isolated  phenomena,  shown  its  periodicity,  its 

*  "  That  motions  pecoliar  to  life  can  exist  without  the  accompaDiment  of 
brain  aand  nerves,  is  proved  by  the  existence  of  those  Imimals  which  are  destitute 
of  diem."    (Blane's  Med.  Logic,  \^\,  Amer.  Ed.)     ' 

Even  Bell,  admits  "  that  animals,  without  possessing  ner\'ons  cords,  are  sas- 
pe'ptible  of  the  impressions  and  of  the  reactions  necessary  to  their  existence.'* 
(Anat.  and  Phys.  11,  51.     Am.  Ed.) 

f  Bonelli  states  that  the  Whole  force  expended  by  the  muscles  of  the  arm, 
when  stretched  horizontally^  is  909  times  greater  than  that  of  any  weight  sus- 
pended at  its  extremity,  and  that  the  force  of  the  bioeps,  compared  with  that  of 
brachialis,  is  as  3  to  f^.60,  or  as  16  to  17,  and  their  absolute  forces  300  to  260 
lbs.    (Lancet,  Mav,  1846.) 
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fits  of  action,  "duration^  direction,  exhaustion,  extinction,  its  times,  veloci- 
ties, its  decreasing  ratios  from  increasing  times,  from  repeated  efforts, 
and  frdm  aiigmenting  weights;  nay,  more,  that  it  may,  in  a  certain 
sense,  be  weighed,  that  is,  exactly  counterbalanced  by^  the  gravitating 
force  of  pounds  and  ounces.     I  will  not  say  that  I  have  proved  positively, 

THE  EXtSTKNOK  OP  AN  IMMATBBIAL  BXTITY,  Of  FORCE  IN  THE    MUSCLE, 

but,  I  may  say,  that  I  have  offered  some  pr«>!suihptive  proof  to  that  effect. 
Omitting ihat  immaterial,  psychological  entity,  the  soul,  where  ia  there 
sd  Riuch  proof,  so  many  tests,  going  to  show  in  any  other  tissue  of  the 
body,. a  force,  possibly  immaterial, •  and  isolated,  possessing  so  many 
properties,  and  which  can  be  approached  by  so  many  methods,  avenues, 
and  tests?  Inaccessible  until  after  death,  this  force,  whatever  may 
have*  been  its  complications  and  dependencies  during  life,  shows  an 
utter  independence  of  the  spinal  marrow,  as  well  as  of  the  entire  nervous 
system.  The  brain,  the  spina)  marrow,  the  nerves,  under  similar  cir- 
climstances,  appear  as  so  much  *inert  matter,  without  force,  without 
function,  Without  any  apparent  vitaiphenomena  whatever,  actually  dead, 
and  in  the  strongest  contrast  to  their  high  functions  iii  life,  as  the 
instruments 'of  the  mind,  of  sensation  and  of  some  of  the  pHncipal  vital 
phenomena.  But  there  is  a  constant  bias  to  Jassumptlonj  and  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  minimum .  of  evidence  in  neurological  doctrines,  and 
the  more  so,  as  the  subject  is  obscure ;  the  mind  yields  to  a  fliittering 
illusion  rather  than  confess  ignorance. 

How  bi'ainless  infants  contrive  to  cry,  suck,  and  excrete,  I  will  not  tell 
the  Reviewer,  because  I  do  bot  know.  But  this  I  know,  that  if  Reflexians 
fix  as  the  point  of  departure,  the  morphological  type,  unmeaning  experi- 
meats  upon  the  spinal  marrow  of  the  inferior  animals,  under  denatural- 
izing processes,  and  thence,  proceed  by  analogizing  speculations,  to 
appropriate  to  their  theory  the  encyclopaedia  of  medical  science,  liot 
excepting  ^^all  the  emotions,  appetites,  and  passions^"  sUrely,  experi- 
ments upon  the  human  subject,  .must  be  far  more  conclusive  and 
comprehensive,  and  were  they  applied  in  ^e  same  latitudinarian  man- 
ner, nothing  would  be  left  for  future  discovery;  muscular  motion  would 
be  to  the  organic,  what  gravitation  is  to  the  inorganic  world,  and  the 
physiological' mechanism  would  be  like . the  celestial,  but  a  matter, of 
calcalation,  an  estimate  of  simply  and  compound,  forces  and .  velocities. 
Until  then  a  mykery  will  hang  over  the  physioUgy  of  the  ^^'anencephalus 
in&nt,"  which  in  the  mean  time,  will  deserve  all  the  compassion 
expressed  by  an  old  j^ct,— 

"  n  fated  youth*!  what  stars  malignant  shed 
Tlieir  baleful  influence  o'er  ihj' brainless  head'y 

Upon  the*  whole,  it  is  evident  that  my  experimental  researches  are 
not  acceptable  to  the  Reviewer,  because  they  disprove  that  which  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  Review  had  so  often. pcoclaimed  as  a  discovery,  as 
the  fundamental  principles  of  his  distinguished  countryman,  and  of 
medical  science,  as  jf  Bell  and '  truth  wer^syponymes.  The  naivet4 
with  which  this  is  set  forth,  is  admirable  :  ^J  we  havQ  no  wish,  however, 
to  affirm  that  the^- observations  are  devoid  of  intere^;.nor  that,  if' 
published  as  illustrative  of  a  somewhat  obscure  class  of  phenox^ena  con- 
nected with  muscular  action,  they  would  have  been  uninstructive  ;  Aui 
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considered  as  the  lever  by  which  the  magnificent  superstructure  of 
modem  neurology  is  to  be  overturned^  we  hold  them  to  be  most  vain  and 
futile."  Now  by  "  modern  neurology"  the  Reviewer  means  Bellism'and 
Hallism,  as  taught  by  experiments  on  frogs  and  the  Like, — animals  which 
he  has  pronounced  '^  essentially  like  man  f"  My  experinients  lind  argu- 
ments, do  not  in  the  least  conflict  with,  much  less  pretehd  to  **  overthrow 
the  magnificent  superstructure  of  tieurologyj"  or  any  portion  thereof 
except  the  erroneous.  '*  But  if  they  had  been  published  "  to  confirm 
Bellism  and  the  exaggerated  estimates  of  the  same,  in  the  -Medico- 
Chirurgicab  Review,  they  .would  probably  have  been  unqualifiedly 
^'interesting  and  instructive !"  Is  the  Reviewer  a  better  neurologist 
than  \  am,  because  he  believes  more  errors?  Is  he  aware  that  J^ell  is 
nearly  as  great  a  skeptic  in  his  otm.discovery,  as  founded  on  ex  peri  ment, 
as  1  am  ?  Bell,  the  critic  loves  well,  but  not  wisely,  as  is  easily  prqved. 
He  swears  by  Bell's  words,  and  by  Bell  shall  he  be  judged,  for 
the  blunder  has  been  growing  many  years!  Here,  the  Review  is 
authority. 

It  wQl  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  muscular  inotions  in  the  inferior 
animals  which  Bell  describes,  upon  which  he  reasoned  most  doubtingly, 
but  upon  which,  according  to  the  oft- repeated  declarations  of  the  Medico- 
Chfrurgical  Review,  "aS  our  knowledge  must  ever  repose^"  are  wholly 
unlike  those  I  hA\e  produced,  described,  and  published,  that  is.  Bell's 
are  not  the  appropriate  motions  intended  by  nature,  such  as  are  per- 
formed  during  life.*  In  Bell's  Nervous  System  of  the  Human,  Body,^ — his 
great  work,  it  is  said,  that  *'  on  irritating  the  anterior  roots,  an  evident 
motion  was  produced  on  the  muscles,  not  only  perceptible  to  th&eyOy 
&^.  The  motion  was  not  the  slight  tremulous  motion  arising  from  the 
natural  irritability  still  remaining  in  them,  but  it  was  con'wdsive  and 
spasmodic.*"  Bell's  animals  were,  so  far  as  he  indicates  their  conditioi|, 
not  half  dead.  He  proceeds  thus  :  '*  cut  across  the  nerve  which  had 
the  power  of  exciting  the  muscles,  and  stimulate  the  one  which  i^  undi^ 
vided,  the  animal  will  give  indications  of  pain  ;  but  although  the  nerve 
be  injured  so  as  to  cause  universal  agitation^  the  muscle  with  which  it 
is  directly  connected  does  not  move."  '^  To  expose  these  nerves  requires 
the  operator  to  cut  deep^  to  break  up  the  bones,  and  to  divide  the  blood 
vessels.  All  such  experiments  are.  much  better  omiUed  ;  they  never  can 
lead  to  satisfactory  cohclusions.^'f  True,  but  what  then  becomes  of  the 
discovery?  Indeed,  this  eminei;Lt  man  lost  faith  in  his  owi^  discovery/ 
at  least,  in  its  experimental  proof.  'When  M.  Mailer  published  eipp^i^ 
ments  confirmatory  of  Bell's  theory,  the  Js^tter  repelled  them,  declaring 
that ''  he  preferred  to*  build  on  Anatomy  and  the  vital  powers,  not  on  the 
galvanic  conducting  "powers  of  the  nerves."^  Was  tl^ere  ever  such  a 
case  before  ?  The  discoverer  has  misgivings,  doubts, — ^repudiates  his 
own  experiments  without  which^  his  discovery  can  have  no  existence, 
except  as  a  cor^ectur^,  without  evon  the  aids  of  analogy  ;  the  more  he 
doubts,  the  more  strongly  others  believe,  for  him ;  the  more  obscure  are 
his  experiments  to  himself,  the  more  concentrated  is  '^  the  burst  of  light" 
to  every  one  beside.!  When  he  had  much  faith,  others  had  none  ; 
when  he  iiad  Jittle  faith  others  had  much.     Who  has  the  truest  respect 

*  Amer.  Ed.  Preface,  10.        f  ib.  128.        t  Med.  Chir.  Rev.  1834. 
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for  the  memory  of  the  illustrious.  Bell,  Dr,  Dowler,  who  believes  in  his 
honesty,  or' his  London  friends,  Mrho  do  not  ? 

My  Reviewer  speaks  of  **  Bell's  splendid  discovery,"  as  *  *'  having 
hrought  conviction  to.  the  professional  mind  of  Europe,"  as  being  "  a 
great  truth  henceforth  to  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  fundamental  pHnci- 
ples,"  whilef  the  closing  paragraphs  in  Bell's  Nervous  System,  are  devoted 
to  the  discrediting  of  the  very  experiments  without  which,  I  repeat,  this 
discovery  is  nothing  but  an  opinion :  "I  feel  a  hesitation," ^ays  he, 
**  wheii  I  reason  on  any  other  ground  than  on  the  fuels  of  anatomy- — 
ExperHmenis  are  more  apt  to  be  misinterpreted;  and  the  very  circum- 
stance of  a  motor  and  sensitive  nerve  being  generally  combined  together, 
affords  a  pregnant  source  of 'errors  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
galvanic  influence  might  be  brought  to  bear  on  this  subject ;  but  I  may 
be  permitted  to  suggest  to'  any  one -who  pursues  it  in  this  way,  that  it 
will  "be  necessa^ry  to  distinguish  the  effects  produced  by  the  nerve  as  a 
mere  conductor^  and  when  performing  its  living  functions.  The  nerves 
dead  or  alive  -may-  convey  the  galvanic  power  like  a  wet  cord ;  but  if 
the  nerve  be  m  possession  of  its  living  property,  a  great  deal  will  depend 
dn  the  direction  in  which  the  galvanic  fluid  is  transmitted.* 

"  Does  the  nervous  fluid  (to  use  a  hypothetical  tern^)  pass  ever  in  the 
same  direction,  ^twards  from  the  brain  in  one  nerve,  and  towards  it  in 
another,  can  it  be  propagated  by  the  same  tube  or  fibre  baok^^ards  and 
forwards  in  two  opposite  directions,  ait  the  same  instant  of  time?  I  ap- 
prehend that  it  cannot.  What  then  is  the  difference  of  those  two  nerves  ? 
Is  it  in  the  direction  in  which  they  convey  their  impression,  [or.  fluid] 
sihce  it  is  proved  that  they  are  both  connected  with  the  serisorium,  and 
both  connected  with  the  muscles?  I  am  inclined  to  say  that  it  is  so. — 
It  may  then  be,  <kc. '  I  am  quite  at  a  loss,  &c.  >  I  am  inclined  to  say 
there  id  a  circle  in  the  nervous  system ;  that  .one  nerve  conveys  its 
influence  towards  the  muscle,  &c.  At  all  Events  a  mistake'  has  pre- 
vailedf,"  &c.  How  cautious!  nay,  skeptical !  Long  since  I  pointed 
out  the  error  into  which  writers  have  fallen  in  attaching  to  Bell's  experi- 
ments  a  value,  a  meaning,  an  extent,  and  a  certainty,  disavo^'ed  by 
himself  His  almost  dying  declarations  against  the  conclusiveness  of 
his  own  experiments,  though  left  on  record  in  his  most  authoritative 
work,  are  rejected  lest  the  great  Islanders  should  lose  the  glory  of  ''  the 
secopd  great  discovery !" — a  new  feature  in  literary  annals !  In  the 
Lancet  the  experiments  are  praised,-— the  experimenter  condemned  t — 
It  **  deplores  the  weaknesjs  of  this  eminent  man  in  dispraising,  in  the* 
latter  part  of^  his-  life,  physiological  experiment,  which  had  been  the 
means  of  establishing  the  product  of  his  own  genius. "ij^ 

What  then  is  this  "second  great  discovery"  which *Sir  Charles  Bell 
is  said  to  have  made,  and  of  which,  albeit,  fie  Speaks  so  doub'tingly? — 
The  uninitiated  would  scarcely  suppose  that  an  .actual  discovery,  such 
as  some  persist  in  calling  this,  could  be  still  involved  in  the  utmost 
obscurity ;— that  experiments,  experimenters,  and  opinions,  are  still 
about  equally  divided ;«— that  the  anatomical,  physiological,  and  patholo- 
gical phenomena,  involved,  afford  no  positive  knowledge,  whether  the 

♦  Nervdns  System,  180.  t  lb.  218-19,  On  the  Nervous  Circle^  App. 

t  December,  1846. 
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brain  and  spinal  cord  perform  actions  separate,  indepen<)eiit,  opposite^ 
conjoined  or  associated. .  Thejr  rdle  in  the  hypothetical  Nervous 'Circle  ; 
the  precise  functions  of  the  spinal  nerves,  in  receiving,  earr}  ing,  and 
returning  the  iiypotbeticat  fluids,  impressions.  Vibrations,  particles,  and 
"the  mysterious  messengers,"  first  to  the  anterior,  then  to  posterior 
roots,  or  the  centrary,  no  man  knowetfa.  •  M..Magendie  concludes  fjx>in 
his  experiments,  "  that  sensation  does  not  belong  exclusively — ni'est  pas 
exclusivement — ^to  the  postesior  ro.ots»  any  more  than  motion  to  theante- 
rior :"  "I  obtained  contractions  from  each — avtc  les  deux  spries,* — 
Hence,  **  Magendie  allows  both  sensation  and  motion  to  anterior^  as  wpU 
as  posterior  -roots,  Miiller's  experifnents  onirogs  would,  indeed,,  indi- 
cate a  distinct  appropriation,  but  the  anomalous  organization  of  tl|es^ 
animals  discovered  by  Volkmanii,  w^iil  probably  appear,  to  all  who  are 
not  partizans  as  calculated  to  leave  the  gre,at  question  slUl  svb}udice.''f 

In  the  Physiological  Anatomy  and  Physiobgy  of  Man,  the  first  vokimo 
of  which  I  have  lately  seen,  and  which  was  first  published  in  London 
in  1845,  the  following  statements  are  found :  "  The  irritation  of  a 
motor,  nerve  in  an  animal  recently  dead,  causes  contraction  of  the  mus- 
cles to  which  it  is  distributed.  The  simplest  way  of  applying  a  stimulus 
for  experimental  purposes  is  by  passing  a  galvanic  current  from^a  small 
,  battery.":):  '*  The  function  of  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves 
was  discovered  by  Bell,  but  from  the  violence  of  the  operation  and  the 
pain  produced  in  performing  it^  it  uas  impossible  to  determine  what 
degree  of  sensibility  remained  in  parts  supplied  from  the  divided  roots^"§ 
These  authors  say,  that  when  'the  anterior  roots  are  divided  at  their 
emergence  from  the  cord,  "  no  motion  can  be  exeited  hy  stimulation  of 
the  surface,  nor  by  stimulation  of  the  cord  itself" — "the  stimulus  acta 
through  the  afferent  nerve  upon  the  centre,  by  which  the  motor  nerve  is 
excited."||  They  witnessed  Matteucci's  electrical  experiments  on  frogs 
while  their  work  was' passing  through  the  press,  and  conclude  with  him, 
**  that  the,  muscular  current  is  quite  independent  of  the  nervcus  syslem,^^% 
"  ContractUity  is  a  property  of  the  living  muscular  substance  as  such."** 
"  We  enter  our  protest  against  the  doctrine  which,  assigns  the  spin^ 
cord  &8  the  source  of  muscular  irritability.  This  doctrine,  indeed,  has 
but  sliender  support  in  reason  or  experience.  It  is  contrary  to  all 
analog}'  to  assign  to  one  tissue,  the  power  of  confering  «yital  properties 
on  another,  \£  bone,  tendonj  and.cartilage  have  their  distinctive  proper- 
ties, they  possess  thejn  in  virtue  of  some  peculiarity  inhereiit  in  iheir 
mode  of  nutrition,  and  do  not  derive  them  from  any  othtr  texture.  And 
surely,  it  is  too  much  to  supposed  that  a  tissue,  like  musde^  so  complex 
in  its  chemical  constitution,  «and  so  exquisitely  organized  for  the  develop- 
ment of  its  proper  force,  should  be  d^p&ndent  (m  the  nervous  system^  or 
a  portianyf  it^  for.  iU  contractile  power.  Our  own  experience  is  quiU 
opposed  tq  the  statement  of  Dr,  HaU,  that  in  cases  of  palsy  dependent 
on  cerebral  lesion,  the  muscles  of  the  affected  limbs  acquire  an  increased 
■  ■   I       "  ■  ' '  ...      — 

*  Jour.  Phys.  Exper.,  Oct.  1822,— cited  Doc.  97,  98. 

t  Doc.  Nerv.  Byst.  Ill,  Lopd.  1839. 

t  303-4.  {  306.  II  312.  IF  378.  **  190.  These  doctrines  are 
v6ry  sound — such  as  I  had  previously  advocated,  published,  and  proved  expert- 
mentally. 
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irritahiUty  f;:Qm  the  cord^  which  he  supposes  to  he  .the  source  of 
irtilabilUy  remainit^  intact^  while  th^  influence  of  the  exhauster  of 
irritability,  (the  brain  19  removed.)  In  all  our  experiment^,  which  have 
been  numerous,  yve  have  found  the  palsied  muscles  less  excitable  bj  the 
galvanic  stimulus  than  those  of  the  sound  side,"*  ^  '^It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  idne  of  the  muscular. system  is  maintained  by  the  spinal  cord. 
We  can^only  remark,  that  the  phenom^a  which  characterize  that  state 
are  Justus  obvious  in  muscles  taken  from '^iitials,' recently  deprived  df 
the  spinal  cord  as  in  others ;  and  that  the  aiialogoijs  state,  the  rigor 
mortis^  comes ;on  as  distinctly  when  the  cord  and  brain  have. been 
lensoyed,  as  if  they  were  untouched."!  *>  The  removal  of  the  spinal 
cord  produces  ipaccidlty  of  the  muscles,  owing  to  the  immediate  cessa- 
tion'of  the  slight  cjegree  of  active  contraction  necessary  to  maintain  a 
certain  posiurtt"  "  We  use  the  term  spinal  cord  in  its  ordinary  sense 
-»-we  reject  the  hypothesis  of  a  true  spinal  cord,  anatomically  distinct 
from  that  which  has  tjo  do  with  mental  nervous  action.":^  Whether 
these  able  WriterSs^are  always  consistent,  the  preceding,  and  especially 
the' following  ^uo^ations  will  show:  in  summing  up  they^  "conclude  1. 
That  the  spinal  cord  in  u^roN  with  the  brain,  is  the  instrument  of  sen- 
aaMon  and  voluntary  motion  to  the  trunk  and  extremities.*  2i  That  the 
spinal  cord  may  be  the  medium  for  th^  excitation  of  movements,  inde- 
pendently of'  volition  or  sensation,  either  by  direct  irritation  of  its 
substance,  or  by  the  influence  of  a  stimulus  conveyed  to  it  from  some 
surface  of  the  trunk  or  extremities  by  its  nerves  distributed  upon  Ihat 
surface.  This*  latter  office  of  the  coi-d,  although  recognized  by  Whytt, 
Pkochaska,  Blane,  and  Flovrenb  had  not  attracted  all  the  ndtice 
which  its  great  importance  merits,  until  the  researches  of  Dr.  Marshall 
Hall  and  Professor  M filler  drew  attention  to  them,*^^ 

The  Reviewer  biased  in  favor  of  his  "distinguished  countryman, "||  as 
well  as  English  frogs  and  turtles,  and  remembering  that  the  Review 
stood  deeply  committed  to  BelliBm,  natufrally  enough  shows  an  eagcr- 
sess  to  maintain  his  ground,  and  to  annihilate  oppositionists.  But  no 
ORB  could  liave  anticipated  his  attack  on  the  human  subject,  nor  his 
pertinacious- preference  for  frogs,  as  subjects  -  for  the  tftudy  of /tt/man 
physiology  I  *But  here  he  is  not  singular,  for  on  the  Continent,  physio- 
logists of  the  highest  standing  manipulate  this  interesting  animal,  with 
electricity  and  with  scratchings,  from  year  to  year,  and  in  some  instances 
by  the  authority  of  the  State,,  a£  in  the' case  of  Professor  Matteuccj,  of 
lie  University  of  Pisa.  Happy  Matteucci  I  he  lectures  on  frogs  by 
appointment  from,  the  Tuscan  government, — the  treasury  pays  him.  He 
experiments  on  frogs,  and  the  Royal  Society  honors  him  with  the  great 
Copely  Prize.  To  ply  frogs  with  electrical  batteries,  so  as  to' cause 
unnatural  muscular  motion,  is  the  exclusive  road  to  medical  honor,  as 
well  as  to  medical  knowledge,  and  opens  the- true  gate  of  discovery  !-^ 
Moliere  mentions  a  doctor  whose  pathological  doctrines  all  centered  in 
the  longs.     His  patient  said  he  had  "  pains  in  the  head*"     "  Exactly," 

♦  341.  •  t  340.  I  340, 339.  }  313. 

P  The  Medico-Chirargical  Review,  (January,  1847,)  in  the  name  of  Great 
Britain,  thanks  Harvey,  Bell,  and  Hall  "  for  the  undisputed  glory  of  the  two 
mightiest  discoveries  m  physiological  science-!*' 
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9aid  the  doctor,  '*.poumons." — "  Dimness  of  sight."—"  Poumons." — • 
•*  W^aknesa  in  all  the  limbs;"— ^*  Poumonfl."— *•  Colic."—"  Pouiimni/' 
•*  An  ^  appetite."—^'*  Poumqfis." — **  A  love  of  wine-."— ^*  Poumons*" — 
"Sleepy." — "Poumons."     So  in.phyjjology,  GrenouiUeJ  frog! 

The  Reviewer  sets  out  with  ."a  decapitate^  turtle  or  trog,"— 'tells  the 
old  story  about  "  irritating  the  posterior  root§,"  *♦  the  musculflr  actions, 
which  are  totally  prevented-  by  the  destruction  of  the  cord,^^  and  con- 
cludes, "  can  any  one,  w,e  ^sk,  entertain  a  doubt  that  the  consequences 
would  also  be  the  same  in  man,  with  a  spinal  centre  constructed  upon 
essentially  similar  principles  ?"  It  is  'necessary  to  dwell  a  jiioment  on 
this  assumed  Analogism,  nay,  essential idfi),' to  speak  like  the  Reviewer, 
who  stakes  his  all  upOn  the  naked,  spinal  experiment,  without  the>aia*of 
sneezing.  .     , 

Is  it  true  that  a  frog  is  the  essential  analogue  of  man,  ift  its  anatomy, 
physiology,  pathology,  parturition,  natural  history,  aildso  forth  ?  Of  ther 
frog,  Cuvier  says,  "it  buries  itself  during  the  winter  under  ground,  'or 
in  the  mud  below  the  surface  of  the  water,' where  it, contjnups  to,  live 
^^'it\^.out  food  or  respircUion,^^'^  Reaumur  knew  .frogs  to  live  in  hot 
springs  at  111 <^,  and  Spallanzani,  at  139^  Fahr.f .  Miany  facta  have 
be^n  reported,  showing  that  they  have  li\<ed  for  ages  without  food  and 
air  in  rocks  an(j  trees,  wherein  thry  had  been  completely  and  narrowly 
enclosed,  &c.  I  Mr.  Pa  get's  Report  on  the  progress  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  for  April,  1845, 
contains  the  following  statement,  which  is  here  somewhat  abridged :— ^ 
"To  prove  the  functional  independence  of  the  sympathetic  nervous  sys- 
tem^  Volkjnann  and  Bidder,  (Miiller's  Archiv.  lc:)44,)  have  published  an 
extensive  series  of  experiments  on  the  efiects  of  removing  from  frogs, 
the  brain,  or  spinal  cord,  or  both,  leaving  the  medulla  oblongata, — the 
muscles  were  rendered' at  once  ihcieipable  of •  contracting  upon  either 
voluntary^  or  reflex  stimulus,  the  circulation  continued  unimpaired  two 
weeks  afler  crushing  the  cord,  fourteen  days  after  destruction*  of  the 
brain,  five  days  aAer  destroying  both  at  the  same  timi* ;  the  pulsations 
were  as  frequent  and  vigorous  as  in  healthy  frogs,  the  processes  of  exu- 
dation, absoi'ption;  urinary  secretion,  clefecalion,  digestion,  continued 
as  usual ;  on  the  whole,  no  organic  function  was  materially  disturbed 
by  the  destruction  of  the  bfain  aYid  spinal  cord." 

The  following  quotation  is  taken  from  documents  on  the  modern  dis- 
,  coverres  in  the  nervous  system  ::|:  "  The  circumstances  in  the. structure, 
of  frogs  pointed  out  by^  Volkraann,  (an  anomalot^s  distribution  ol  ganglia 
and  ganglionic  fibrils  upon  the  precise  parts  which  are  the  subjects  ot 
experimeht^)  must  in  all  experiments  on  these  animals,  have  been 
attended  by  demoastrations  only  of  correspondingly  anomalous^  instead 
of  regular  function*^* — Once  more  :  '*  Redi  removed  the  brain  from  a 
land  tortoise.  It  appeared  for  several  months  to  enjoy  life^  and  exercise 
its  functions  nearly  its  before  the  loss  of  the  6raiwv"§ 

Professor.  Matteucci,Jn  his  Arork  on  Living  Beings,  (1847,)  maintains, 
from  his  celebrated  experiments  upon  frogs,  that  contractility  is  the  vital 

.  *  An.  King.  286,  Lond.  1840.  f  Ency.  Brit.  Ed.  1842,  XIX,  153. 

I  Intro.  3.  5  Edin.  Ency.  X.    Herpelology. 
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property  of  the  muscle  alone,*  and  cannot  be  explained  by  electricity  or 
any  otbei*  knowa  cause.  The  same  number  of  the  He^iew,  which 
declares  in  opposition  to  myself,  that  the  doctrine  of  Bell  and  l{all  '^is 
2k^  great  truth  henceforth  to  be  ranked  as  fundamental,"  offers  to  the 
rising  sun  of  Italy,  superlative  laudations  i  **  IVfatteucci's  work  is  alike 
valuable  and  interesting  id  the  general  re&der  and  the  professional  man, 
to  the  natural^ historian  and  natural  philosopher,  to  the  physiologist  and 
the  practical  physician,  etc.".  At  the  same  time  it  is  said,  '*  our  readers 
will  JioC  fail  to  perceive  that  the  conclusions  drawn  by  Matteucci  from 
his  experiments  are  opposed  to  the  views*  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall.  The 
Italian  professor  rcgaiiis  thd' irritability  of  the  muscular  fibre  as  inherent, 
whereas  Dr.  Hall  considers. It  as  derived  from  what  h6' calls  the  true 
spinal  system.^^  Now,  if  "the  professional  mind  of  Europe"  can  adopt 
these  contradictory-  views  of 'the  Reviewer,  or  prove  that  man  can  live  in 
good  health  for  months,  without  the  brain  and  spinal  marirow,  ^*  that  little 
or  nothing  cati  be  learnt  in.  physiology  without  these  cruel  reptilian 
i»xperiments,  (heretofore  denounced  by  the  Medico-Chirurgica(  Re- 
view,"]') and  that  premises  laid  among  these,  can  legitimately  be-appcaled 
to,  in  order  to  bring  out  conclusions  in  the  medical  sciences,  so  as  to 
*  harmonice  human  physiology,'  palholocry,  therapeutics,  and  obstetrics, 
then,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  ^Uho' European  miiid"  has  made  great 
advances,  indeed.  But  it  may  be  -doubted,  whether  any  act  of  tha 
•*  profession  art  mind,"  can  make  fro^s- essentially  like  men,  not.  to  say 
anything  of  <pndowing  them  with  a  physiological  superiority !  Sidney 
Smith  maintains  that  frost  cannot  be  put  off  by  act  of  Parliament,  nor 
can  spring  be  accelerated  by  any  majority  of  both  houses.  In  analogy, 
of  an  obscure  kind,  the  same  difficulty  is  not  experienced.  Hamlet  saw 
in  (he  entirOv  world,  the  analogue  of  an  extensive  prison,  having  **  many 

*  **  Inattention  to  the  structure  of  nerves  has  led  to  a  mistake^  that  they  have 
a  pdfwer  of  contraclion."  (Bell's  Anat.  Phys.  11,  63.)  The  very  nerves  which 
give  all  motion,  have  none  whatever !  Though  I  am  no  friend  to  the  exclusive 
motor  function  of  the  nerves,  I  never'could  go  so  far  as  this,  much  as  it  is  in 
ray  favor.  Although  the  entire  limits  of  tliis  paper,  would  scarcely  suffice  t9 
warn  the  student  against  tlie  illusions  of  the  microscope,  as  Bin  exclusive  palho' 
logical  instrument,  yet,  the  following  statement  by  M.  Mandl,  (author  of  a 
treatise  on  the  midroscope,)  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  a  recent  sit- 
ting, may  be  wortli  translating:  (See  L'Jilust.  Fe^.  20, 1847.)  M.  Mandl, 
said  that  hd  had  observed  motions  in- the  nervous  system  of  loaches,  magnified 
from  60  to  60  times.  He  separated  a  portion  of  the  hVing  leech,  from  the 
ganglionic  chain,  placing  it  in  a  drop  of  water,  after  having  torn  its  black, 
cellular  envelope,-  isolating  the  ganglion  and  Ihe  nerve,  he  noticed  vital  con- 
tractions as.in  the  muscular  fibres.*  At.  Flonrens  rerharked  uf)on  theoseasion, 
tfaiatrbe  had  seen  in  his  experiments  upon  the  functions  of  the  nervous'  system, 
a  real  and  active  movement  on  bringing  together  the  two  ends  of  a  divided 
nerve.  M.  Serres,  he  continued,  had  long  ago,  published  experiments  upon  the 
contractility  of  the  ciliary  nerves. 

Professor  Liebiff,  adopts  the  bold  assumption,  that  the  nerve  is  the  exclusive 
scarce  of  moscu&r  motion,  amd  this  too,  in  the  most  literal,  nay,  mechanical 
sense,  so  that  the  r6k  of  the  muscle,  is  that  of  a  mere  subordinate,'  passive, 
powerless  instrument.     (See  An.  Chem.  66.) 

f  When  this,  the  Fiftieth  volume  of  the  Review,  recommending  as  the  very 
basis  of  physiology,  cruel  and  fallacious  experiments,  shall  be  placed  side  by 
aide  with  its  fellows,  will  pot.  the  jpreat  ci-devant  spirit  of  that  work  frown  upon 
the  new  comer  ? 
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confines,  waitls,  and  dnnnroons;  Denmark  being  one  of  the  worau"—* 
Polonius  found  inn  cluud,.theaniilogi.sm  of  n>aiiy  ihinipfs  ^t  once;  "it 
was  like  a  (!ame4,  like  a  weasel,,  and  very  like  a  whale."      •     • 

Next  to  the  Duke  of  Oirdnto,  (FQU0h6)  \he  Reviewer  is  becoming 
the  most  profoundly  cunning'  and  calculatingly  *ex|ui^cal  of  mortal  men. 
In  his  fQview  of  Dr.  Hall's  works,  (January,  1847,)  biting  irony,  bitter 
denunciation,  and  extravagant  laudation,'>aro  showered  upon  ths^t  author 
in  equal  t)roportions,  while  his  morale  and  the  fallacious  import  pf  his 
experiments,  ^Vbis  manglings^nd  his  nuitikuions"  are  painted  the  mpst 
revolting  colors;  whereupon,  tjie  Reviewer  (who- could  bav©  anticipa- ^ 
ted  what  follows  >)  takes  a  fit  of  patriotic  gj^ry,  in  behalf  of  the  happy 
land  which  is  "honored  as  the  birth-place  of  HaU's^mighty  discovery :" 
"Ten  years  ago,  (says  the  Reviewer,)  we  spoka  of  his  labors  in  these 
words : — *  He  has  evolved  a  simple  fact  (that  of  involuntari/ contractions 
following  the  irritation  of  the  corresponding  sensory  nerves  as  long  as 
t fie' part  retains  its  connection  with  the  spinal  cord)  iNtp  Aw  ej^tbnsivb 
AND  ixqBNious  THEOR¥.'  "*  The  ReviewQr  divides  th|B  worldlntoiwo 
classes,  (".ocean  into  tempe«t  wrought  to ~w Aft  a  feather  or.to  drown  a 
fly.-")  bolh  bcinjT  against  Hall ;.  "one  party  Attempts  to  rob  him  of  his 
fame,  the  other  io  quench  the  torch  of  discovery  I  No  such  reproaches 
can  be  made  against  us  !''  Fortunate  critic  !  May  you  live  a  tliousand 
years,  and  have  for.your  epitaph — '"No  sqch  reproaches,  &c."  You  ut- 
terly repudiate  Hdl's  experiments  as  worse  than  useless.  Yet,  they 
have  "evolved  the  simple  fact,"  "  the  great  discovery,"'"  the  ingenious 
and  extensive  •  theory !"  -  Reader  I  I  pray  you,  to  remember  "Ihafin  the 
year  1847,  this  renowned  Review  based  the  second  great  discovery, 
wholly  on  Dr.  .Hall's  irritation  of  the^pinal  sejnsory  root,  and  the  conse* 
c|uent  muscular"^ovement.*  This  is  really  the  true  state  of  the  question, 
the  real  issue,  and  woe  to  him  who  shall  change  it  I  The  malediction 
ajs  l-ead  by  Dr.  Slop,  is  not  too  severe  for  such  an  one.  The  American 
Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  in  an  elaborate  review  of  Dr.  Hall's 
Nervous  System,  (February,  1839,)  says  :  "  The  system  is  simple,  and 
rests  upon  experiments  which  may  easily  be  repeated."  If  tho  issue  be 
not  changed,  B^llism  and  Hallism  will  soon  be  expunged  from,'  instead 
of  forming  the  material  of  the  medical  cyclopaedia. 

An  English  traveller  hks  admitted  the  superiority  of  Ameficah  thun- 
der. I  regret  that  J  cannot  in  return,  concede  as  much  for  English 
Logic,  if  the  Revie>ver's.  be*  takerr'  as  an  average  sample  1  Ffrst,  jhe 
Reviewer  lays  down  the  broad  deduction,  immovable  as  the  rock  of  Gjb-, 
rahar,  ponderous  as  inertiq  itself^  "  Dr.  Dowler  brings  forward  as  a 
notelly  wliat  is-famUiary  Jcnown  to  all  careful'  obserters  oh  Uiis  .side  of 
the  Atlantic  J*  But  after  a  few  broadsides  in  this  behalf,  '(the  smol^ 
bein^<  dense,  and  fearing  that  I  might  not  only  survive,  but  prove  a  bona 
fd6  discoverer,)  th^  Reviewer  terminates  the  engagement  by  a  coup.de 
maifi.  Being  influenced  by  a  scientific  amor  patrus^  and  kno«ring  a 
very  learned  and  worthy  countryman  of  his,  straightway  he  hoists  the 
flag  of  discovery  over  hid  domicil :  for  if  ailer  a  declaration,  that  all 
Europe  .knew  all  about  this  matter,  it  should  turn  out  that  nothing  was 
known,  then  it  would  be  very  well  to  fall  back  on  the  question  of  priority, 
"Mr.  Bowman  was  the  first  writer  who  distinctly  showed  by 
microscopic  observation,  that  the  individual  muscular  fibres  contracted 
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independently  of  the  presence  of  the  nerves ;  and  we  have  here  the 
ciue  to  the  more  extensive  hut  essentially  the  same  phenomena  f elated  by 
Dr.  Douder,**  If  Mn  Bowman  ever  made  any  observations  similar  to 
mine,.!  am  wholly  unacquainted  with  them.  I  am  convinced,  from  the 
concurrent  opinion^and  statements  of  writers,*  that  none  such  exist,  I 
ask  for  documents  and  dates.  It  is  believed  that  no  work  of  his,  having 
any  bearing  on  this  subject,  had  been  received  in  this  country,  or  even 
published  in  London,  until  years  afler  my  experiments  upon  post-mortem 
contractility  began,  and  a  number  of  cases  had  been  published  in  the 
Western  Journal  of  Medicine.  Mr.  Bowman's  Physiological  Anatomy, 
sound  as  it  is  in  general,  is  quite  too  recent.  It  contains  nothing  so  far 
as  published,  at  least  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  touching  my  method  or 
results.  I  have  quoted,  in  another  part  of  this  paper,  all  that  I  have 
seen  having  a  bearing  on  certain  views  of  mine.  The  insinuations  of 
the  Reviewer  about  "microscopic  observation,"  and  his  "fears  that 
physiology  has  not  penetrated  very  deeply  into  the  American  professional 
mind  "  are'  gratuitous,  and,  I  herewith  give  the  opinions  of  the  Ameri- 
can mind"  as  published  in  various  journals,  on  the  originality  and  nature 
of  these  researches,  in  opposition  to  those  of  the  Reviewer,  without  any 
fears  that  the  European  and  American  minds,  will  differ  materially  on 
(his  or  any  other  medical  subject.  As  to  the  clue,  that  is,  "the  thread 
that  is  used  to  guide  a  person  in  a  labyrinth — any  thing  that  guides  in 
an  intricate  case," — why  should  I  take  the  clue  in  this  case,  from  Mr. 
Bowman,  seeing  every  body,  on  at  least  one  "  side  of  the  Atlantic,"  had 
long  known  the  whole  matter  ?  The  Reviewer  says,  "  Mr.  Bowman 
was  ihe  first,  dtc.,"^"  Dr.  Dowler  took  the  clue  from  him,"  to  discover 
"  what  is  familiarly  known  to  all  careful  observers !"  As  a  medical 
bull,  this  is  not  bad ;  as  logic,  it  is  contradictory ;  as  a  criticism,  it  is  the 
morphological  type,  which  each  sentence  of  the  entire  article  tends  to 
develope,  until  a  monstrosity  is  at  length  brought  forth,  in  which  St. 
Uilaire  himself  were  he  alive,  could  scarcely  detect  any  unity  of  organi- 
zation. 

I  will  presently  proceed  to  show  what  is  the  opinion  of  ^'  the  Ameri- 
can professional  mind,"  concerning  these  researches,  upon  which  the 
Reviewer  "  places  a  very  low  value,"  while  at  the  same  time,  ho 
denounces  in  efiect,  all  who  think  diflfcrentlyjas  ignorant  of  physiology. 
The  writers  of  the  following  extracts  are  personally  unknown  to  me, 
except  as  being  among  the  most  eminent  authors,  and  professors,  in 
.  America,  not  one  of  whom,  ,it  is  confidently  believed,  could  be  benefited 
by  the  praise^  or  injured  by  the  censure  of  the  Reviewer.  Were  I  so 
immeasurably  beyond  the  reach  of  the  editor,  I  would  regard  his  criti. 
ctsms  as  being  as  harmless,  as  they  are  uncandid  and  sophistical. 

*  In  the  new  edition  of  the  EncyclopsBdia  Brittanica,  Dr.  Roget,  in  his  elabo- 
rate treatise  on  physiology,  makes  the  following  important  statement,  showing 
the  actoal  doctrmes,  as  late  as  1842, — a  period  later  than  that  of  my  experi- 
ments :  "Mr.  Mayo  ascertained  that  afler  any  nerve  which  supplies  a  volun- 
tary muscle  is  cut  through,  either  in  a  living  animal,  or  immediately  afler 
death,  mechanical  irritation  of  the  part  of  the  nerve  disconnected  with  the  brain, 
18  for  instance  the  pinching  it  with  the  forceps,  causes  a  sinele  sudden  action 
of  the  muscle  or  muscles  it  supplies.  On  the  other  hand,  a  like  efiect  cannot 
be  produced  by  irritating  mechanically  the  nerves  distributed  to  those  muscles 
over  which  the  will  has  indisputably  no  influence."    (XVIL  676.) 
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The  Reviewer,  assuming  an  unwarrantable  jurisdiction  over  the  new 
Continent,  as  if  unwilling  to  permit  the  republicatioi>  of  any  pamphlet 
but  his  own  Quarterly,  fulminates  the  charge  of  culpable  ignorance,  (at 
least  by  an  indirection,)  against  the  American  profession,  if  it  shall 
**  attach  any  importance  to  my  researches,"  a  provifional  amnesty,  but 
not  all  available,  inasmuch,  as  the  dreaded  contingency  has  really  hap* 
pened.  Sentence  must  be  pronounced :  "  If,"  says  the  Reviewer, 
**the  republication  of  these  views,  [Dr.  D's.]  be  the  result  of  any  pecu- 
liar importance  attached  to  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  we 
fear  that  modern  physiology  has  not  penetrated  very  deeply  into  the 
American  professional  mind:"  but,  as  if  the  very  demon  of  contradic- 
tion  had  possessed  hi»  critique^  he,  in  another  place,  (forgetful  one !) 
acknowledges  these  views*  to  be  both  "  interesting  and  insiittctive,  if 
they  had  been  published  to  illustrate  a  class  of  obscure  phenomena,"  and 
nxA  in  opposition  to  his  favorite  theory,  "  upon  which  all  our  knowledge 
must  ever  repose."  His  sneer  at  *Mhe  American  professional  mind," 
is  undeserved,  seeing  that  by  his  otm  estiinaie^  my  researches  are  "  not 
devoid  ofinterest^  are  not  uninstructive^*^ — a  praise,  which  that  journal 
expressly  denies  to,  perhaps,  nine-tenths  of  the  publications  in  Great 
Britain,  as  its  pages  will  lestify.  But  Samuel  Johnson  set  the  example  : 
he  abused  Goldsmith  freely,  but  would  allow  no  other  person  that 
luxury :  so  with  the  Reviewer.  But  to  spit  a  criticism,  or  rather  an 
animadversion  over  the  Atlantic,  for  "  attaching  importance"  to  what 
the  Reviewer  himself  calls  an  interesting^  and  an  instructive  republica- 
tion, is  a  thing  without  example. 

Of  all  the  medical  journals  in  the  country,  that  of  Boston  has  been 
the  first  and  most  decided  in  speaking  upon  this,  and  upon  several  sub- 
jects, in  which  I  have  been  an  humble  actor,  but  in  terms  so  flattering 
to  the  experimenter,  that  I  must  forego  the  advantage  of  its  disinterested 
and  weighty  testimony.  I  have,  in  making  the  quotations  which  follow, 
avoided  complimentary  expressions  as  much  as  is  possible  consistent 
with  my  aim,  which  is,  to  show  the  importance  and  originality  of  these 
researches,  which  the  Review  and  others,  seek  to  undervalue  by  an 
array  of  great,  opposing  names,  without  any  direct  proof  whatever, 
excepting  stale  experiments,  wholly  unlike  mine,  and  foreign  to  the 
subject  under  consideration,  and  therefore,  inadmissible  in  the  study  of 
human  physiology,  much  less  for  the  establishment  of  an  entire  new 
system  of  philosophy — another  Novum  Ohganotc. 
,  With  the  exception  of  a  single  journal,  which  dissents  to  one,  perhaps 
more*,  of  my  leading  opinions,  the  numerous  medical  journals  **on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,"  which  have  noticed  the  "  researches,"  have  con- 
ceded the  question  of  originality,  or  "have  attached  importance"  to  the 
same,  though  not  having  copies  of  all  these,  the  following  may  suffice.* 

"The  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Dowler  on  Post-moilcm  Contractility, 
are  highly  interesting  and  important  to  the  physiologist.  *  *  *  The^ 
experiments  are  new,  and  reflect  great  credit  on  Dr.  Dowler  as  aa  accu- 
rate observer."     (Western  Lancet.     Lexington,  Kentucky.) 

"  Dr.  Dowler  is  favoriably  known  to  the  fnodical  world  as  the  author 
of  several  original  views  in  physiology.     His  interesting  trains  of  ro- 

*  I  have  sometimes  Italicized  the  text. 
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gearches  on  Febrile  Caloricityy  and  on  the  Post-mortem  Contractility  of 
the  Muscles,  have  not  failed  to  elicit  the  attention  of  the  profession."— 
(douTHBSN  Medical  and  Surgical  Joui^nal.     Augusta,  Georgia.) 

♦*  We  arc  free  to  confess  the  fact  that  contractility,  in  the  cadaver  at 
least,  is  inJiercfit  i%  tfie  muscle,  independently  of  all  its  nervous  connec" 
iions,  is  abundantly  proven,  admitting  the  e:^periments  to  be  valid,  which 
we  have  no  reason  to  doubt.  The  muscular  contractions  must  have 
been  produced  exclusively  by  the  act  of  purcussion  upon  the  muscles, 
not  involving  the  nerves  leading  to  them;  for  contractions  were  in  all 
instances  limiled  to  the  muscle  or  muscles  struck,  and  hence,  by  percus- 
sing appropriate  muscles,  each,  or  all  the  muscles  of  the  forearm,  for 
example,  could  be  produced  at  pleasure.  *  *  *  The  observations  of 
Dr.  Dowler  demonstrate  that  muscular  contiactility  exists  in  the  tissue^ 
per  se,  *  *  It  is  well  known  that  the  subjects  of  the  experiments 
upon  which  the  doctrines  of  the  reflex  school  are  basedy  were  taken 
chiefly  frpm  the  Batracian  class  of  animals.  ***  The  coarse,  cruel, 
tiud  fallacious  experiments  practiced,  a.Te  justly  repudiated.  *•  *  *  We 
come  now  to  the  method  of  Dr.  Dowler,  which  certainly  has  the  merit 
of  simplicity ;  but  is  not  less  worthy  of  attention  and  confidence  on  that 
account.  *  *  *  In  closing  this  review  we  should  do  injustice  to  our 
appreciation  of  the  labors  of  Dr.  D.,  if  we  omitted  to  express  the  great 
gratification  with  which  we  have  read  his  valuable  paper.  His  obser- 
yations  on  muscular  contractility,  and  the  temperature  of  the  body  after 
death,  are  of  a  striking  character,  and  cannot  fail  to  excite  the  lively 
interest  of  physiologists.  We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  not  only  have 
attempts  been  made  to  deprive  him  of  his  claims  to  originality,  but  that 
the  exactitude  of  his  observations  has  been  flippantly  discredited.  The 
experiments  can  easily  be  verified,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
done  before  calling  his  facts  in  question.  We  trust  he  will  be  encour- 
aged to  continue  and  extend  his  experiments,  relying  as  he  certainly 
may  do  "With  confidence,  that  justice  will  be  done  bo^  to  himself,  and  to 
the  facts  which  he  may  develop."  (Buffalo  Medical  Journal,  New 
York.) 

**  Our  pages  have  in  a  former  number  contained  some  account  of  Dr. 
Dowler's  experiments  in  reference  to  post-mortem  cal0ricity ;  since  then, 
the  profession  has  been  made  acquainted  through  other  publications 
with  his  observations  on  post-mortem  contractility,  which  are  little  if  at 
all  less  curious  and  suggestive  than  those  on  the  former  subject." 

(Medical  Examiner,  Phila.) 

*♦  The  essay"  [on  contractility]  "  is  replete  with  matter  of  very  deep 
interest,  may  be  the  means  of  introducing  more  correct  views  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  nervous  system,  and  a  modification  of  at  least  some  o(  the 
paiha^giral  theories  of  the  day.  The  results  of  Dr.  Dowler's  experi- 
ments are  we  must-  confess,  as  unexpected  as  they  are  important.  That 
the  muscles  were  capable  of  being  excited  to  contract  for  sometime  after 
death  was  known  to  physiologists,  but  it  was  admitted  that  the  period 
this  capacity  to  contract  existed  was  very  short,  and  that  it  cou]d>  be  ex- 
cited into  action  only  by  ^ome  pov>erful  agent,  as  electricity  or  galvanism^ 
but  that  genuine  muscular  contractions  could  be  produced  for  many  hours 
after  death  by  a  simple  blow  of  the  hand,  was  a  fact  no  one  suspected 
tmUl  the  appearance  of  Dr.  D^s.  original  paper^^    (The  Aksrican 
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I  copy  a  small  portion  of  my  scientific  correspondence,  omitting 
names,  places,  and  dates,  as  I  have  no  means  of  knowing,  at  this  mo- 
ment, whether  the  writers  would,  or  would  not  allow  me  to  publish 
their  names.  I  will  say,  however,  that  as  professors  and  authors,  they 
stand  high  "  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic."  They  are  "  well  informed 
observers,"  though  they  do  not  charge  me,  as  does  the  Reviewer  '*  with 
bringing  forward  as  a  novelty ^  what  was  tDeU  known  to  (dl  careful 
observers." 

**  Your  article  on  the  reflex,  dec,  makes  a  great  deal  of  talk  here. — 

Prof.  1 is  warm  in  its  praise ;  they  all  think  you  have  gone  far  to 

upset  Martthall  HalV* 

"  Nor  can  your  facts  run  any  ri«k  from  his  ♦  ♦  »  speculations.'^ 
Go  on  fearlessly.     Truth  is  mighty  and  will  prevail." 

"  He  [Dr.  Hall]  will  give  you  a  sharp  review/  It  will  be  a  battle 
worth  looking  at  "  when  Greek  meets  Greek,"  dec.  I  can't  ?ay  how 
bets  would  go  at  present,  though  I  have  heard  several  good  judges  will 
stake  two  to  one,  dec." 

^  I  must  say  without  any  intention  to  flatter  you  at  all,  that  you  have 
been  perfectly  successful  in  the  accomplishment  of  your  object.  But  is 
itnot  very  unkind  in  you,  to  knock  this  eminently  beautiful  reflex  theory . 
on  the  head  ?  It  was  so  pretty,  so  very  consistent  with  many  phe- 
nomena I  such  a  beautiful  assumption  I  I  do  not  know  what  some  of 
our  confr^es\w\\l  do,  now  thrown  so  completely  at  sea  again.  Those 
experiments  must  have  fallen  like  a  bomb-shell  among  the  nervous 
physiologists.  Your  discoveries  are  exceedingly  important.  Time  will 
apply  them  to  practical  purposes.  Anticipate  that  time.  Go  to  the 
utilitarian*  work  of  deduction.  To  be  sure  you  have  blown  to  the  winds 
the  fine  cob-web  theories  of  your  opponents,  together  with  ail  their  de- 
ductions. That  is  something; — for  next  to  the  discovery  of  a  new 
truth,  is  the  destruction  of  an  error.  [I]  should  like  to  be  near  Hall, 
dec,  when  he  reads  your  paper." 


*  Should  my  correspondent  ever  see  thispaper,  let  him  read  what  Professor 
Whewell  has  said  upon  this  subject :  '*  The  nature  of  knowledge  must  be 
studied  in  itself  and  for  its  own  sake,  before  we  attempt  to  learn  what  external 
rewards  it  will  bring  us.  (^Philos.  Indue,  Sci.  i,  14.)  **  No  scienlific  discovery 
can,  with  any  justice,  be  considered  due  to  accident.  In  whatever  manner  facts 
may  be  presented  to  the  notice  of  a  discoverer,  they  can  never  become  the 
materials  of  esact  knowledge,  except  they  find  bis  mind  already  provided  with 
precise  and  suitable  conceptions  by  which  they  may  be  analvzea  and  connect 
ted."    (lb.  ii,  189.) 

Schiller  says  of  Wisdom, — 

To  some  she  is  a  goddess  great ; 
*  To  some  the  muk-cow  of  the  field — 

Their  worship  is  to  calculate 
The  butter  she  will  yield. 

The  London  correspondent  of  the  New  Orleans  Bulletin,  in  his  letter  (of  the 
3rd  of  July,  1847,)  givii^  an  account  of  the  Scientific  Association  of  Great 
Britain,  which  had  just  closed  its  labors,  and  which  includes  many  of  the 
learned  throughout  Europe,  adds, "  the  only  objection  to  the  Association  is,  the 
awlicabilily  of  their  discoveries  is  not  in  any  xoay  made  the  subject  of  attention, — 
To  discover ^  not  to  apply,  is  their  motto,'''* 
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Ask,  O !  ^deqt  of  medicine  !  ask  your  unprejudiced  judgment,  were 
there  ever  errors  so  general,  and  yet  so  stupendous,  as  those  now  called 
modern  discoveries  in  the  nervous,  especially  the  spinal  system.  Are 
they  not  wholly  hased  On  certain  experiments,  which  have  noj  known 
connection  with  the.  doctrines  sought  to  be  deducecl  from  them  ?  Have 
these  phenomena  any  fit  scientific  application,  except  to  the  individual 
animals  or  class  experimented  on  ?  Have  these  phenomena  any  probar 
ble  vakie  even  in  this  identical  class  excepting  the  special  conditions  in- 
duced by  vivisections,  and  so  forth  ?  Can  denaturalizing  processes,  illus 
trate,  nay  constitute  complete  discoveries  in,  and  for  coilditions  essen- 
tially different  ?  Were  these  phenomena  derived  directly  from  man,  or 
from  an  anima)  preci8el/^.slmilar,  would  they  be  admissible  proof,  by 
which,  to  establish  th,e  one  hundredth  part^  of  what  is  now  supposed  to 
he  established  by  them  ?  Are  not  these  phenomena  for  general  pur- 
poses obscure,  blind,  meaningless,  and  therefore,  valueless  ?  or  at  least 
not  yet  matured  into  exact  science  ?  These  experirnents  are  praise- 
wmtby,  and  constitute  a  portion  of  knowledge,  highly  interesting,  in 
comparative  physiology,  but  very  limited  in  their  import ;  but  they  neither 
prove  the  nature  nor  modus  of  sneezing,  nor  do  they  constitute  scientific 
midwifery  ;  they  do  not  prove  that  the  passions  and  paralysis,  hsemor- 
rhage  and  convulsions,  are  exclusively  due  to  **the  true  spinal  marrow.'' 
These  matters  are  thus,  not  without  reason,  alluded  to  frequently  ;  and, 
as  1  have  satisfied  myself  if  not  others,  thdt  muscular  contraction  is  not 
dependent  on  the  spinal  marrow  or  nerves,  and,  that  therefore  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  the  new  system  is  absolutely  erroneous,  I  deem  it 
no  crime  to  publish  what  I  believe,  though  the  times  be  trpublous, 
though  neurological  terrorism  now  reigns,  and  opposition,  like  spitting 
against  the  wind,  is  spitting  in  one's  own  face,  France,  so  celebrated 
for  medical  science,  heretofore,  generally  opposed  to  the  most  important 
improvements  and  doctrines  of  £nglish  medicine  and  surgery,  (witness 
Hunter's  dcx;trine,  of  healing  wounds  by  the  first  intention,)  has  bowed 
to  Bellism,  and  of  course,  Reflexism  will  follow.  But  history  is,  in  such 
cases  very  instructive. 

Broussaisism  lived  and  died  within  a  few  short  years.  Before  his 
doctrine  prevailed,  France  exported  leeches  to  a  considerable  extent';  in 
1833,  the  imports  exceeded  the  exports,  about  forty-one  millions,  being 
an  increased  consumption  to  that  amount  Three  or  four  years  ago 
blood-letting  to  fainting  oflen  repeated  in  the  same  case^  was  essential ! 
Now  in  some  of  the  largest  fever  institutions  in  the  world,  not  a  vein  is 
opened  during  the  entire  year !  Humoralism  replaces  solidism ;  the 
nerves,  gastritis ;  stimulants,  leeches ;  quinine,  calomel !  What  is  it, 
that  authority  cannot  be  brought  to  support  ?  Tf  great  names  can  be 
quoted  in  favor  of  Reflexism,  the  same  is  true  of  mesmerism,  hydropa- 
thy, and  homceopathy ;  but  facts,  nature,  science,  do  not  change^  or  if 
they  should  even  change,  they  cannot  be  brought  to  sustain  propositions 
and  theories  which  contradict  each  other. 

The  following  just  views,  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Lancet,*  deserve 
much  attention  :  **  How  strange  and  inconsistent  in  modern  pathology 
b  this  exclusive  reference  to  the  nerve,  in  all  questions  relating  to  the 
nature  and  treatment  of  muscular  disorders  !  In  the  operations  of  dis- 
ease, every  organ,,  excepting  the  muscle,  is  supposed  to  originate  its 

*  October,  1846. 
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own  symptoms,  and  to  maintain  its  own  process  of  damage  or  cure. — 
Heart,  liver,  lungs,  kidney,  are  thus  made  responsible,  by  name  and  in 
their  cumplete  stri^cture,  for  the  disorders  affecting  their  several  func- 
tions. The  muscle  alone,  of  all  organs,  in  truth,  the  most  independent 
is  nqver  suffered  in  the  lists  of  nosology,  under  its  proper  designation, 
but  finds  a  place,  by  right  of  spasm  and  palsy,  in  the  loose  catalogue  of 
the  neuroses,  as  a  mere  part  add  offsett  of  the  so-called  nervous  system. 
By  most  practitioners,  when  a  consultation  on  disorders  of.tbe  contractile 
function,  muscular  and  nervous  are  used  as  convertible  terms,  for  the 
expression  of  their  views  in  the  treatment  of  the  case.  In  the  physic  of 
1846,  there  is  no  greater,  no  more  mischievous  error,  than  this  substi- 
tution, in  the  complete  organ,  of  a  part  for  the  whole,  this  degradation, 
in  the  nosology  of  spasm  and  palsy,  of  the  blood  and  the  fibre,  by  dis- 
tinction, undue  and  exclusive  of  the  nerve.  No  palsy,  it  is  well  known^ 
is  more  sudden  and  complete  than  that  which  follows  on  iiiterruption  of 
the  blood-current  in  the  affected  muscular  structure,  though  its  nervous 
material  be  everywhere  sound  ani^  complete.  Be  assured  that  it  is  not 
a  jnore  speculative  question,  how  far  in  palsy  of  the  muscles,  the  pre- 
vailing nervous  theory  should  be  suffered  without  rebuke."  The  writer 
argues  that  patients  are  put  to  great  and  useless  torture  by  this  limitation 
of  the  treatment  to  the  nerve,  *^by  cupping,  blistering,  moxa-burnings, 
caustic  issues  ;  from  the  drain  and  irritation  consequent  on  these  severe 
local  applications,  there  is  serious,  it  may  be  fatal,  irritation  of  the 
original  symptoms." 

Without  admitting  that  the  recent  neurological  discoveries,  so  called, 
are  well  established  fundamental  truths,  I  propose  to  give  a  critical 
sketch  of  the  historical  progress  of  the  same,  which,  however,  imperfect, 
must  be  regarded  as  a  desideratum  to  the  medical  student,  who  will 
with  every  aid,  find  himself  perplexed  in  this  branch  of  science,  even 
at  the  present  era,  at\er  all  the  illusory  announcements  put  foHh,  as  if 
the  whole  temple  of  medicine  were  completely  iiTadiated  with  some 
sudden  gush  of  light.  Tlie  discoveries  attributed  to  Bell  and  Hall,  are 
viewed  by  many  as  due  to  those  who  preceded  them,  and  even  to  ages 
very  remote.  , 

In  a  review*  of  Mr.  Adam's  Translation  of  the  works  of  Paulus 
^gineta,  an  author  who  wrote  according  to  Springel,  A.  D.  634,  it  is 
asserted  by  the  Translator,  that  all  the  merit  of  the  discovery  of  the 
anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  marrow,  belongs  not  to  .Sir 
Charles  Bell,  but  to  the  ancients,  Erasistratus,f  Aretseus,^  and  Galen ; 
especially  the .  lat(er,  who  maintainis  that  the  '*  nerves  have  thr^e  uses, 
namely,  to  communicate  to  the  organs  of  sense  their  respective  sentient 
faculties;  to  excite. motion;  and  to  enable  their  organs  of  the  body  in 
general  to  discern  what  might  be  injurious  to  them,"  (lib.  v.  c.  9.) ;  a 
theory  which  Aretaeus  had  previously  published,  namely,  that  there  are 
**sensatory  and  motor  nerves"  altogether  distinct.^ 

Passing  by  all  the  neurological  observations  of  more  than  thirty  centu- 
ries-, which  afford  little  more'  than  prelusory  suggestions,  unaccompanied 
by  demonstrations,  we  come  down  to  the  moderns,  particularly  to  Robert 
Whytt,  of  Scotland,\who  died  in  1766,  after  having  published  several 


*  Med.  Quart,  Rev.  April,  18^34,  cited,  Doc.  7,  et  seq. 
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ingenious  works  on  the  physiology  of  nervovis  system.  In  his  book  on 
the  Nerves,*  he  dwells  chiefly  on  "  that  sympathy  which  obtains  ])c- 
tween  the  various  J)arts  of  the  body,"  and  which  he  calls  "  a  remarkable 
consent,"  But  his  essay  on  -the  Vital  and  Involuntary  Motions  of 
Animals,  published  in  1751,  falls  more  directly  within  the  range  of  this 
inquiry.  Like  that  most  dcute,  but  often  visionary  metaphysician,  . 
Bisllop  Berkeley,!  he  ascribed  muscular  motion  to  the  »oul.  Whytt 
goes  so  far  as  "to  conclude  that  the  motions  of  the  ^s^para/cdf  parts 
of  animals  are  owing  to  ihejsoul  or  sentient  principle  still  continuing  to 
act  in  them," J  "though  not  attended  with  reflex  consciousness,  a  power 
which  the  soul  only  exercises  in  the  brain. '*§  "  The  various  sympa- 
thetic motions  of  animals  produced  by  irritation,  whether  in  a  sound  or 
morbid  state,  are  owing  not  to  any  union  or  connection  of  their  nerves, 
but  to  particular  sensations  excited  in  certain  organs,  and  thence*  com- 
municated to  the  brain -or  spinal  jnarroir. "||  "Dr.  Hales  informed  me 
(he  adds,)  that  having  many  years  since  tied  a  ligature  about  the  neck 
of  a'frog  to  prevent  any  effusion  of  blood,  he  cut  ofl'lLhe  head,  and  thirty 
hours  after,  the  frog  moved  its  body  when  stimulated :  but  that  on 
thrusting  a  needle  down  the  spinal  marrow,  the  animal  was  strongly 
conwuLsed,  and  immediately  after^  become  motionless J*^^  These  quota- 
tions are  not  reproduced  for  their  truthful  expositions  of  physiology,  nor 
for  their  similarity  to  the  reflex  doctrine,  but  for  their  language  and 
suggestive  character ;  as  "  reflex  sensation^  sympathy  transmitted  to  the 
spinal -marrow,  a  loss  of  motion  on  disintegrating  tJiP-  lattery^  for  example, 
the  statement  that  sympathy  is  transmitted  to  or  from  the  spinal  marrow 
without  nen'ous  connections,  very  naturally  suggests  the  converse 
question,  whether  the  nerves  may  not  bo  the  identical  agents  of  trans- 
mission. 

The  same  course  of  reasoning  will  apply  to  many  doctrines  affirmed 
by  Haller:  "The  same  nerves"  be  remarks,  "most  evidently  are  sub- 
servient both  to  sense  and  motion  ;  so  that  we  are  not  allowed  to  adopt 
two  distinct  systems  of  nerves,  one  motory;  the  other  sensaiive"  {Phys^ 
cccLXXxiv.)  Here  the  doctrine  of  Bell  is  mentioned,  not  assented  to. 
If  writers  four  thousand  years  ago  had  denied^ the  possibility  of  setting  up 
the  printer's  types,  and  the  present  useful  applications  of  steam-power — 
had  they  asserted  that  lightning  rods,  electric  telegraphs,  and  rail-roads 
would  prove  useless — \'accination,  ineflicacious — mercury,  a  cure  for 
salivation — the  bark  and  its  ^alts  or  quinine,  fatal  in  agues — or  had* they 
argued,  that  the  blood  was  circulated  towards  the  heart  by  the  arteries 
Kndfrom  ti  by  the  veins,  and  that  etherization  increased  the  pain  of  a 
surgical  operations,  it  is  almost  certain  that  these  false  views,  would 
have  awakened  inquiry,  or  rather  would  have  revealed  the  truth,  in 
almost  every  instance,  and  as  a  consequence  :  This  mode  of  reasoning 
is  not,  'however,  very  satisfactory,  though  worth  sohiething.  Thus  rea- 
soned Polonius : — 

"  By  indirections  find  directions  out." 

The  reflex  function  or  action  of  the  nerves  is  the  favorite  doctrine  of 


♦  Third  Edit.  Edin.  1768.     f  Berkeley's  Works,  ii,  90.    Lond.  1843. 
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Professor  Prochaska*  in  his  Latin  works,'  from  1784,  to  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century.. 

I  give  a  little  abridged,  and  corrected  the  translation  of  the  work- 
cited,f  which  fairly  expresses  the  original,  so  far  as  I  am  capable  of 
judging  on  comparison  of  both;  Prochaslta,  says:  "External  impres- 
sions, which  are  made  upon  the  sensorial  nerves,  are  propagated  rapidly 
through  their  whole  length  to  their  origin,  whence  they  are  refleded, 
according  to  a  certain  law,  passing  into  certain  corresponding  nerves, 
through  which,  being  again  rapidly  propagated  to  the  muscles,  they 
excite  certain  determinate  motions.  This  place  in  which  as  in  a  centre^ 
the  nerves  appropriated  to  sense  as  well  as  motion,  meet  and  communi- 
cate, and  in  which  the  impressions  of  the  sensorial  nerves  are  reflected 
'  upon  the  motor  nerves,  is  called  the  sensorium  commune — a  term  already 
received  by  physiologists,"  [including  the  spinal  marrow.]  The  original 
differs  from  the  modern  style  only  in  its  greater  clearness ;  in  quo  im- 
pressiones  nervorum  sensoriorum  reilectuntur  in  nervos  motorics,  etc. 

Prochaska  regards  the  sensorium  commune  as  the  great  reflector ;  but 
unlike  more  recent  writers,  lie  includes  under  thai  term,  the  entire  spinal 
cord — totam  medullam  spinalem,  and  although  he  does  not  always  limit, 
he  clearly  recognizes  the  separate,  distinct,  and  independent  reflex  actum, 
now  referred  to  "the  true  spinal  marrow,"  and  rendered  as  obscure  as 
style  can  make  it.  Here,  there  is  no  room  to  doubt,  because  he  first 
lays  down  the  doctrine,  and  then  givee  examples :  "  That  the  sensorium 
commune  extends  to  the  spinal  marrow,  we  learn  from  the  motions 
remaining  in  decapitated  animals,  which  could  not  take  place  without 
the  con9ent  and  co-operation  of  the  nerves  arising  from  the  spinal  mar^ 
fow ;  for  if  a  decapitated  frog  be  pricked,  not  only  does  it  retract  the 
punctured  part,  but  it  crawls  and  leaps,  which  could  not  be  without  tho 
consent  of  the  sensorial  and  motor  nerves,  of  which  the  common  seal 
must  be  in  the  spinal  marrotr— cujus  consensus  sedes  in  medulla  spinali 
— the  part  of  the  sensorium  commune  ranaining.^'  "  This  reflection 
takes  place  whether  the  mind  be  conscious  of  it  or  not.'^  Again  and 
again,  he  distinguishes  the  reflex  function  of  the  spinal  marrowlromthsii 
of  the  brain,  physiologically,  and  pathologically.  "To  these  we  must 
add  all  those  motions  which  for  sometime  remain  in  the  body  of  a 
decapitated  man,:^  or  other  animal,  and  are  excited  by  pinching  the 
"body,  but  especially  the  spinal  marrow,  and  lire  governed  by  the  residual 
part  of  the  sensorium  xommune,  which  is  in  tJie  spinal  marrow*^ — ^per 

_-c. . 1 

•  Commentatio  de  Functionibus  Systemttis  Nervosi,  Opera  Minora,  etc. — 
The  verb  re/lecto  and  its  cognate?,  together  with  terms  characterizing  the  laws 
of  light,  as  angulus,  incido,  incidentis,  as  well  as  motox^  and  the  like  were 
flEivorite  words  with  this  author,  in  his  neurological  speculations,  nearly  half  a 
century  before  their  adoption  by  Dr.  Hall. 

t  Documents  and  dates  of  Modem  Discoveries  in  the  Nervous  System 

London,  1839. 

X  Galvanic  muFcuIar  contraction,  was  forbidden  by  the  King  of  Prussia  in 
1805,  to  be  practised  on  decapitated  criminals,  because  it  increased  the  pain 
beyond  the  prescription  of  the  law ;  as  such  persons  were  supposed  to  retain 
sense  and  consciousness  I  {Med.  Rep,  ix.)  A'n  electrical  battery,  sufficiently 
•trong,  would  instantaneously  kill,  and  probably,  without  any  pain  ! 
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residiqani  sensorii  communis  partem,  quae  in  medulla  spinali  est,  regun- 
tar.  ^  The  rejection  does  not  obey  mere  physical  laws,  wherein  the 
angU  cf  refiectum  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence,*  but  peculiar  laws. 
Many  examples  prove  this  general  law  of  the  teJUcliohs.  Irritation  of 
the  internal  membrane  of  the  nostrils  excites  sneezing: — Vomitingf 
tremor,  chorea,  paroxysms  of  intermittent  (ever,  dec." 

**  A  general  law,  according  to  which  the  sonsorium  commune,"  [thi» 
term,  be  it  remembered,  includes  the  spinal  marrow,]  ^  reflects  sensorial 
into  nuOor  impressions,  is  our  preservation  :f  so  that  certain  motory 
impressions  foUbw  external  impressions  hurtful  to  the  body,  producing 
motions  tending  to  "ward  off  and  remove  the  soured  of  injury ;  and,  on 
external  or  sensorial  impressions  beneficial  to  us,  'producing  motipns 
caltulated  to  perpetuate  4hat  benefit.  The  principal  function  qf  the 
sensorium  consists  in  thor  reflexion  of  sensorial  into  motor  impressions — 
praecipua  functio  sensorii  communis  consistat  in  reflexione  impressionum 
sensoriarum  in  motorias.  No  muscular  motion  can  be  excited,  unless  a 
stimulus  applied  to  the  sensorial  nerves  passes  by  a  certain  reflection  to 
the  motor  nerves,  and  excites  muscular  contraction;  it  is  certain  that 
the  reflection  of  impressions — reflexionem  impressionum — ^for  inducing 
these  motions,  takes  place  without  consciousness — sine  anims  con- 
scientia." 

Dr.  Hall  who  quotes  Prochaska  laxgely,:}:  and  must,  therefore,  know 
his  doctrines,  maintains,  nevertheless,  *Uhat  there  is  nothing  in  that 
author  possessing  the  most  remote  similarity  to  his -own,'**  whereas,  it  is 
evident,  that  Prochaska  has  expressed  the  reflex  doctrine  as  clear  as  is 
possible^  and  free  from  the  ambiguities  and  unwarrantable  extensions, 
which  Dr.  Hall  has  given  to  it,—- at  best,  a  mere  hypothesis.  Let  all 
who  doubjt  this,  examine  with  care.  Dr.  ForbesV  paper  on  this  subject,^ 
which  I  have  just  seen,  and  from  which  I  do  not  quote,  except  the  fol- 
lowing passages  as  illustrative  of  Dr.  Hall's  ** efforts  to  sustain  the 
status  of  the  profession"  in  Europe,  upon  which  the  reader  will  find 
some  farther  remarks  in  another  part  of  this  paper ;  a  crisis  has  been 
reached — the  nervous  system  is  excited,  and  a  little  raving,  with  sub* 
soltus,  and  an  occasional  convulsion,  are  to  b^  expected.  Hence,  the 
incoherent  words  of  Dr.  Hall,  as  '*  cowardice  I  calumny !  falsehoods ! 
courts  medical  I"  etc.  Dr.  Forbes  translates  whole-  pases  from  Pro- 
chaska, from  which  he  shows  conclusively,  that  Dr.  Hall  s  pretensions 
to  originality  are  unfounded,ir  adding,  that  the  latten  "  has  taken  every 
opportunity  to  depreciate  the  merits  of  Whytt  aiid  Prochaska,  as  if  he 
were  impelled  by  the  conviction  that  his  struggles  for  fame  would  be 
valueless,  unless  he  scornfully  trampled  their  claims  undir  foot. . 
^  *^  Dr.  Hall's  eternal  trumpeting  of  his  own  great  deeds,  especially  in  re- 
gard to  th0  reflex  fijnction,  in  every  work  he  has  published  in  almost  every 

*  Ubi  aDsiilus  reflexionis  aequalis  est  angulo  incidentie. 
t  Geoenuis  tamen  lex,  qua  commune  sensorium  impressiones  sensorias  in 
motorias  reflectit,  est  nostri  conservatio.  ^ 

i  Nervous  System,  27,  46.    Phila.  1836. 
British  Foreign  and  Medical  Review,  for  January,  1847. 
"All  thefundamenlal  and  acknowledged  views  which  are  claimed  by.  Dr. 
HaU,  as  exclusively  his  own,  are  to  be  found  in  Prochaska's  writings  most 
•uecinctly  and  most  clearly  set  forth."    lb, 
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scrap  he  has  printed/' ^<&c. — *'  He  has  over  and  over  again,  and  loudly 
proclaimed  his  own  unequalled  merits  in  this  department,  and  scoffed  at 
the  pretensions  of  other  excellent  men,  his  predecessors  or  cotemporaries. 
He  has  either  studiously  passed  over  in  silence  or  openly  ridiculed  and 
maligned  Prochaska's  doctrine,  and  poured  on  the  heads  of  those  who 
did  no  more  than  assert  their  resemblance 'to  his  own,  all  the  venom 
which  his  bitter  nature  could  engender.  And  up  to  the  very  hour  at 
which  we  write,  he  continues  to  boast  as  loudly  as  ever,  of  his  origin- . 
ality,  ^c.  We  can  add  no  comihent  in  words  that  can  in  any  way . 
emulate,  in  damning  potency,  the  eloquence  of  this  simple  statement.-*- 
It  is  grievous  to  be  forced  to  write  it  down ;  it  b  melancholy  to  contem- 
plate Its  full  import." 

I  feel  justified  in  making  these  quotations  to  show  the  manner  in 
which  Dr.  Hall  treats  those  who  do  not,  any  more  than  myself,  receive 
him  in  his  mission  as  a  discoverer,  as  well  as  to  show  that,  if  I  do  not 
always  speak  of  Dr.  Hall,  (a  man  of  ability,  I  adn^it,)  with  the  respect 
which  might  seem  requisite  in  matters  purely  scientific,  there  are  the 
strongest  reasons  for  my  justification.*  But  leaving  this  subject,  I 
proceed  to  conclude  the  historical  sketch  of  modern  neurological  dis-. 
covbry,  omitting  for  want  of  space,  many  illustrious  names. 

Mr.  Alexander  Walker  preceded  Bell,  M agendie,  Miiller,  Hall,  and 
indeed,  ,all  others  in  discovering  the  leading  features  of  what  is  now 
called  Bell's  discovery;  for  althougli  the  Bellites  difiler  with  hjlm  in 
regard  to  his  ascription  of  the  sensifercua  property  to  the  anierior,  and 
the  motiferaus  to  the  posterior  roots,  these  are  rather  details  thaH  an 
absolutely  new  conception.  His^st  publications  were  dated  in  1808  ; 
those  of  the  following  year,  speak  thus :  ^  wherever  a  part  having  both 
sensation  and  motion,  is  supplied  from  one  nervous  trunk,  that  trunk 
envelopes  both  a  nerve  of  sensation  and  one  of  volition.  The  only  appa- 
rent difference  is  that  their  motions  takes  place  in  different  directions — 
the  latter  resemble  the  arteries,  the  former  the  veins."  The  ^  nervous 
circle"  is  dwelt  on.  The  action  or  function  of  the  nerves  "passes  to 
the  spinal  marrow,  by  the  anterior  fasciculi  of  the  spinal  nerVes,  which 
are,  there^re^  nerves  of  sensation,  and  the  connections  of  which  with 
the  spinal  marrow  or  l)rain  must  be  termed  their  spinal  or  cerebral  fer- 
minations"-\  [even  better  than  Reflectors.] 

"In  a  comparatively  recent  work,  (by  Mr.  Walker,)  to  which  is 
prefixed  some  account  of  the  author's  earliest  discoveries,  of  which  the 
more  recent  doctrine  or  Bell,  Magendie,  etc.,  is  shown  to  be  M  once  a 
plagiarism,  an  inversion,  and  a  blunder,  associated  with  useless  experi- 
ments, ihey  have  neither  understood  nor  explained.":]: 

More  than  twenty  je^Ys  afler  Mr.  Walker  had  published  this  view, 
setting  forth  in  the  clearest  manner  the  afferent  and  efferent  function  of 

*  The  Medico-Chinicgical  Review,  (January,  1847,)  admitting  as  it  does, 
Dr.  Hall's  claims  as  a  discoverer,  declares  nevertheless,  that  '^be  is  one  of  those 
characters  that  will  not  correct  his  errors ;  that  pertinaciiy  is  the  very  toorf  of  his 
character;  that  he  deems  it  a  point  of  honor  never  to  chan^  or  concede  aught, 
except  to  himself;  that  he  isjealotis  to  paltriness;  that  he  continually  repeats, 
usme  ad  nauseam,  the  same  facts,  dogmas,  that  he  has  not  only  erred,  but  has 
wmfered  much  from  this  arrogancy  of  character,  Slc," 

f  Doc.  15,  et  aeq.  }  Doc.  17. 
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the  nerves,  aAervstating  that  this  double  function  is  performed  hj  separtUe 
nervetf  ^^  a  nenre  of  sensaium  and  one  of  volUion^^^  we  find  Mr.  Bell 
making  exactly  the  same  statement:  '^The  nerves  are  sometimes 
separate;  sometimes  bound  together;  but  they  do  not,  in  any  case, 
interfere  with  or  partake  of  each  other's  influence— one  filament  for 
senfsation,  another  for  musoular  motion.*"  In  the  same  work,  he  quotes 
from  his  lectures  to  the  College  of  Surgeons,  a  summary  view  of  his 
system,  of  each  portion -of  the  nervous  circle,  of  innervation,  of  experi- 
ments, and  of  muscular  contraction;  of  each  he  speaks  with  becoming 
doubt,  until  at  the  end  of  the  enumeration,  getting  out  of  the  deep  waters 
of  uncertainty,  he  exclaims, — '*  At  all  events,  you  observe  that  a  mistake 
has  hitherto  universally  prevailed  in  supposing  that  one  nerve  could 
perform  two  functions  of  opposite  tendencies,"!  and  all  this,  the  only 
thing  he  felt  ceitain  about,  Alexander  Walker  had  published  long  before4 

M.  Miiirer  undertook  to  experiment  upon^ rabbits,  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  the  functions  of  the  spinal  roots.  "  But  he  found  that  the 
previous  operation  of  opening  the  vertebral  canal  was  so  difficult,  and 
attended  with  such  excessive  pain  to  the  animais,  as  frequently  to 
induce  involuntary  twitches  of  all  the  muscles  even  when  the  nerves  were 
not  directly  irritated^  so  that  he  was  precluded  from  deducing  any  satis- 
factory conclusions,^*^  He,  therefore,  fell  back  upon  frogs,  and  upon 
galvanism !  by  which,  through  the  anterior  roots,  he  caused  *^  eonvul" 
sive  movements," 

The  Medico-Chirurgical  Review  calls  this  substitution  of  frogs  for 
rabbits,  *'a  happy  thought  I"  and  the  reasons  are  these  :  '^the  verte- 
bral canal  of  the  frog  may  be  opened  with  very  little  trouble,  and  with 
comparatively  trifling  pain ;  the  animal  is  so  tenacious  of  life^  that  it 
remains  quite  lively  afler  the  operation. "||  If  all  this  be  true,  it  is  one 
of  the  worst  analogues  that  could  be  chosen  for  human,  or  even  rabbit 
physiology.  Who  knows  that  frogs  suffer  but  little  from  the  dissection 
of  the  spinal  cord  7  Is  not  this  very  tenacity  of  life,  so  unlike  man,  a 
good  reason,  not  for  their  selection  but  their  rejection  ? 

I  proceed  next  to  the  discovery  claimed  by  Dr.  Hall. — What  (hat 
doctrine  really  w,  seems  to  be  at  least,  sometimes  misunderstood.  In 
a  critique  on  my  essay  on  muscular  contractility,  my  quotations  and 
references,  were  regarded  as  too  general.  It  is  remarkable,  however, 
that  thp  parties  most  interested  have  not  complained.  The  short  sketch 
now  called  for,  will  obviate  all  difficulties  in  this  respect,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  acceptable,  as  I  hope  it  will,  to  the  student,  showing  what 
is  the  reflex  system  of  Dr.  Hall,  and  all  Philo-Hallians,  not  the  reflex 
systems  of  others.  There  is  one  fundamental  error  in  the  logic  of  this 
school,  which  must  be  corrected,  otherwise  nothing  can  be  determined, 
namely,  the  introduction  of  collateral,  irrelevant  ihatter,  with  assumed 

*  Nerv.  Svst  30.  t  lb-  218,  219. 

I  It  would  be  tedious,  and  indeed,  ungratefai,  to  enter  upon  the  charges 
affaioAt  Mr.  Bell,  in  relation  to  certain  dates  prefixed  to  his  papers,  some  of 
which  it  seems,  were  antedated,  either  by  himself,  or  by  others.  (See  Docu- 
ments, 37.)  Even  his  paper,  "  A  New  Anatomy  of  the  Brainy'*  which  was 
printed,  but  never  published,  was  later  by  several  years,  than  Mr.  Walker's 
publications. 

}  Med.  Reg.  cited  from  Med.  Chir.  Rev.  1834.  H  Idem. 
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analogies,  quite  overlooking  the  positive,  directy  experimental  proofs 
based  upon  the  spinal  cord,  its  roots,  and  the  terminations  of  its  nerves, 
which  constitute  the  discovery,  and  not  sterility,  haemorrhage,  tic ;  the 
passions,  parturition,  &c., — concerning' these,  no  direct  experiment  ha« 
been -offered.  •  r 

By  confounding  the .  reflex  doctrines,  and  by  assuming  for  the  living 
body,  sundry  reflex  actions  beyond  the  pale  of  my  inquiries  on  contrac- 
tility, I  have  been  misapprehended  by  several  critics.  To  prevent  lati- 
tudinarian  criticism,  '^  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable  "  analogisms,!  wii^h  it 
to  be  distinctly  understood,  that,  by  nervous  circle,  the  functions  of  the 
spinal  roots,  the  reflex  action,  <S&c.,  I  mean  the  doctrine  of  Bell  and 
iiviW,  founded  on  certain  experiments^  as  explained  by  themselves  and 
their  most  ardent  friends.  If  the  issue  is  to  be  changed  again  and  again, 
if  new  elerfi^nts  are  to  be  introduced  into  this  doctrine,  then  the  war  of 
logic  will  be  eternal,       *  "    - 

1  proceed,  therefore,  to  make  the  amende  honorable,  as  my  former 
quotations  have  not  been  sufficiently  definite,  I  begin  with  Dr.  Hall,  in 
an  order,  some  what  chronological,  quoting  in  part  from  his  first  papers, 
as  recently  republished  in  London,*  as  well  as  from  his  later  works. — 
**  All  movement  ceased  on  withdrawing  the  spinal  marrow"  [ofa  turtle.]f 
^  The  presence  of  the  spinal  marrow  is  essential,^^i  [to  muscular  con. 
tfAction;]  it  ceases  on  removing  the  spinal  marrow"^ — ^attaches  itself ' 
to  any  part  of  an  animal,  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  marrow  of  which  is  en^tre."|[  **The  reflex  function  consists  of 
impressions  carried,  to  and  from  the  mcduUa^lT — **j6rst  pursuing  An 
arri^re  qourse  to  the  spinal  marrow,  being  aflerwards  reflected  upon  the 
muscles,"**  "  incident  into  the  medulla,  reflected  from  the  medulla."f  f 
^  horse  was  knocked  down — the  cornea  pricked — the  orbicularis  and 
abducens  contracted  ;  whereupon  Dr.  Hall  philosophises  thus  :  .  "There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  filament,  dec,  conveyed  the  impression  to  the 
medulla  oblongata.  All  this  is  wonderful,  and  I  believe,  hitherto  quite 
unknown  to  physiologists  ;"JJ  [the  reflex  function  is]  "  some  mysterious 
influence" — [how  then,  a  perfect  discovery?];  "another  feet, — the  whole 
tone  of  the  muscular  system  is  the  result  of  an  excito-motory  function. — 
The  limbs  of  an  animal,  or  ofa  part  of  an  animal  separated  from  the 
influence  of  the  cerebrum  become  relaxed,  on  destroying  the  spinal 
«2arroir."§§  "  I  gently  withdrew  the  medulla  and  brain"  [of  a  turtle.] 
"All^the  phenomena,"  [i.  e.  muscular  contractions,]  "ceased — ^no 
moven^ent  tbilowed  ;"||||  "the  limbs  were  no  longer  obedient  to  stimuli, 
and'  became  perfecdy  flaccid,  having  lost  cdl  their  resiliency.  The 
sphincter  lost  its  circular  form,  becoming  lax,  flaccid,  and  sJiapeless-"^ 
The  tail  was  flaccid  and  unmoved  on  the  application  of  stimulf ;" — 
"  proves  that  the  presence  of  the  medulla  is  necessary  to  the  contractile 
function, — the  reflex  character  of  this  property,"  [and,]  "  that  of  the  tone 
of  the  limbs,  &c.,  depend  upon  the  medulla  spinalis,— effects  not  hitherto 
suspected  by  physiologists."1^1[   The  author  asserts  M  that  the  phenomena 


*  Documents,  &c.,  1839.    f  First  Com.  Zoolo.  Soc,  Nov.  27, 1832,  p.  136. 

I  Doc,  137,     .     }  lb.  138.'         ||  Id.  IF  lb.  142:    Second  Com.  Zool. 

Soc,  Aug.  12,  1834.  **  lb.  143.  ft  lb.  144.  tt  ^ect.  Nervous 

System,  1836,  Pbila.,  33,  34.  The  fact  here  given  doee  not  justify  the  con- 
clusion. K  lb.  40.  nil  lb.  41.      .  ITf  lb.  42. 
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detailed,  subsist  in  disiinet  portions  of '  the  medulla"— **  distinct  and 
sefNirate  portions^' — which  being  destroyed,  the  corresponding  'portions 
of  the  muscular  system  deriving  nerves  therefrom,  will  be  no  longer  con- 
tractile, etc.*  Dr.  Hall's  nert  work,  Memoirs  on  the  Nervous  System,f  - 
is  but  an  iteration  of  those  previously  cited4  The  necessity  of  the 
integrity  of  the  spinal  marrow  in  order  to  muscular  action,  with  the 
incidental  question  of  originality  of  the  discovery ,.  are  the  leading  topics 
of  this  work* 

The  following  passages,  oited  fro];n  Dr.  Hall's  work  on  the  Reflex 
Function,  published  In  1833,  will  be  found^in  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
Review,  for  July  1834 : '  "  There  are  four  modes  of  muscular  fiction,—- 
1,  voluntary;  2,  that  of  respiration;  3,  involuntary;  &^  fourth^  excited 
by  the  application  of  stimuli,  which  are  not,  hoM^ever,  applied  immedi^ 
alely  to.  the  muscular  or  nervo-muscular  fibre,*but  to  certain  membranous 
parls^  whence  the  impression  is  carried. to  the  meiulJa^  reflected^  and 
re-conducted  to  the  part  impressed^  or  conducted  to  a  part  remote  from 
it,  in  which  muscular  contraction  is  effected" — "in  a  curved,  reflex 
course — requiring  the  connection  wit^  the  medulla  to  be  piresemed 
entire.^'  The  third  kind  of  muscular  motion,  the  involuntary,  he  calls 
irritability^  of  whic^h  he  gives  this  xiefinition, — **  The  movements  of 
irritability  are  the  result  of  the  immediate  application  of  a  stimulus  to 
the  nerVo-muscular  fibre  itself*  "The  reflex  Tunction  is  different;  its 
seat  Is  in  the  meduUa — ceases  when  it  is  removed,** 

In  the  last  edition  of  Dr.  Carpenter's  esteemed  work  on  Physiology, 
published  in  both  England  and  America,  during  1846,  it  is  said  in  rela- 
tion to  the  reflex  doctrine,  that,  aAer  the  brain  of  the  frog  is  cut  ofl^ 
muscular  contractility  remains,  whereupon,  the  following  explanation  is 
given :  (the  Italics  are  chiefly  mine.)  •'  We  are  not  to  suppose  that 
the  stimulus  cu^ts  at  once  upon  tlie  muscles^  without  the  nervous  system 
being  concerned  at  all ;  throwing  them  into  contractions  by  direct  in- 
fvence.  For  it  is  quite  certain  that  unless  the  nervous  trunks  remain 
continuous  with  the  spinal  cord,  and  unless  the  part  of  the  spinal  cord 
with  which  they  are  connected  remains  sound,  no  action  will  be  the 
result.  If  the  trunks  be  divided,  or  either  of  the  roots  by  which  they 
are  connected  with  the  spinal  cord  be  severed,  or  the  lower  portion  of  the 
spinal  cord  itself  be  injured,  no  stimulation  will  cause  the  muscular 
movements  ;§  "  if  the  anterior  roots  be  touched,  contractions  are  imme- 
diate—  i/*  divided,  no  such  a  result  follgws,  whatever  amount  of  irrita- 
tion be  applied — if  the  posterior  roots  be  touched,  no  vigorous  muscular 
contractions,  the  movements  are  evidently  of  a  reflex  character,  being 
called  forth  by  the  anterior  or  efferent  roots.**\\ 

*  Passim.  t  Ix)nd.  1837. 

I  "  This  practice  of  constantly  repeating  himself,  is  a  striking  illustration  as 
well  of  the  irresistible  tendency  to  self-glorification,  so  characteristic  of  Dr. 
Hall,  as  of  the  comparative  barreness  or  limited  range  of  his  intellect.  Perhaps 
there  never  was  an  author  who  persisted  so  perseverinffly  and  systematically 
in  thrusting  in  the  same  things,  over  and  over  again,  &c."  {Art.  and  For. 
Med.  Rev.,  Jan.  1847.) 

{  Phys.  336.  II  lb.  602. 
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The  reflex-neurologists,  fail  utterly,  in  showing  any  positive  or  even 
probable  connection,  as  cause  and  effect,  between  the  if  experiments  and 
theory.  The  vast  assemblage  of  physiological  and  pathological  pheno^ 
mena,  which  they  claim  as  having  been  explained  in  the  clearest  man- 
jier  by  these  experiments,  have  not  been. traced  link  by  link,* either  in 
the  ascending;  or  descending  series ;  their  order,  uniformity,  successiont 
antecedence,  sequence,  have  not  been  ascertained  and  made  known, 
with  the.  concurrent,  but  unessential  concomitants  and  co- incidents ; 
their  pathological  anatomy,  whether  n^aterial  or  immaierial^  has  not  been 
plainly  traced  to  these  experiments.  Indeed,  no  material  or  immaterial 
mprbid  anatomy  of  th^  spinal  cord,  the  seat  of  so  many  diseases  has 
ever  been  given,  or  even  described,  and,  y^t  there  must  be  in  this  cord, 
a  change  f<)r  every  malady.  What  are  the  spinal  anatomical  characters 
of  hsemorrhage,  or  hydrophobia, — sterility,  or  strangury, — paralysis,  or 
passion, — asthma,  or  alK)rtion, — tic,  or  tetanus, — all  spinal  in  their 
location?  Now,  I  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom  in  morbid  anatomy,  that  no 
great  and  important  tissue  or  organ  of  the  whole  body>  presents  on  an 
average,  so  few  well  marked  structural  aJterationSf  as  the  spinal  mar- 
row, provided  it  be  examined  in  its  material  form^  from  one  to  six  or 
even  twenty-four  hours  after  death,  leaving  out  immaterialities,  incorpo- 
realities,  and  spiWtualisms.  In  fact  the  gpinalists  have  been  an  unsuc- 
cessful sect.  Le  Gallois,  ^the  date  of  whose  publications  on  the  vital 
functions  of  the  cord,  is  not  precisely  recollected,)  early  in  the  present 
century,  claimed  the  medulla  spinalis  as  the  source  of  life  to  the  entire 
trunk,  as  well  as  the  exclusive  seat  of  sensation  and  motion,  all  being 
independent  of  the  brain  !  The  cord  ought  to  be  the  focus  of  morbid 
alteration — if  anatomy  have  any  thing  material  in  it,  as  some  people 
^ave  supposed  in  their  simplicity  and  ignorance.  Its  physiology,  I  re- 
peat it,  is  still  more  obscure  than  its  anatomy.  No  one  will  pretend 
that  there  is  anything  in  the  physical  structure  of  the  anterior  roots,  by 
which  motion  can  be  re':ognised  or  inferred  as  a  nerve-property.  The 
physico-analogical  argument  is  against  the  supposition,  and  still  the 
more  so  when  the  roots  are  supposed  to  communicate  to  the  muscles  a 
power,  which  they  themselves  do  not  possess  in  virtue  of  any  special 
physical,  or  anatomical  adaptation.  I  do  not  positively  deny  that  the 
anterior  roots  excercise  an  influence  upon  muscular  motion  during  life, 
but,  I  contend,  that  their  influence  as  the  exclusive  motory  force  or 
agent,  is  not  proved,  is- not  even  probable,  while  the  muscles  do  possess 
adaptations  in  size,  strength,  direction,  origin,  insertion,  and  mechani- 
cal contrivance^  every  way  adapted  to  act  in  the  most  independent  man- 
ner as  motors,  as  far  as  any  one  tissue  can-  lay  any  claim  to  indepen- 
dence.* 

'    John  Hunter's  massiveness  of  intellect,  enabled  Him  in  a  great  degree, 
to  resist  the  momentum  of  mere  theory.     He  spoke  but  the  language  oJF 

♦  ' — " —  - 

*  EnffiishmeD,  on^ht  by  this  time,  to  know  something  of  muscular  motion, 
as  Dr.  Croone,  who  died,  r^  1684,  bequeathed  not  only  money,  but  the  proBts 
of  a  house,  for  annual  lectuces  on  that  subject.  The  Croonian  Lectures  on 
Muscular  Motion  have  continued  163  years  I  Many  rich  prizes,  in  both  Con- 
tinental and  Insular  Europe,  are  awarded  annually,  for  simuar  purposes.  It  is 
easy  to  swim  when  held  up  by  the  chin  ! 
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common  sense,  when  he  dajclared  in  bis  lectures  on  surgery,  that  *'  much 
more  ha^  been  given  to  the  brain  and  nerves  than  they  deserve.  They 
have  been  thought  to  be  the  cause  of  every  property  in  the  animal 
body;  that  independent  of  them  the  whole  body  was  a  dead  machiiie, 
and  that  it  was  only  put  in  action  by  them.  *  But  although  their  actions 
are  absolutely  necessary  in  the  machine,  they  ar'e  not  so  universally  so 
as  has  been  imagined.  They  are  not  the  cause  of  growth,  nor  do  they 
even  preserve  a  part  from  death,  although  the  whole  as  a  whole  cannot 
live  without  them."  . » 

The  reflex  theory,  including  Bellism,  unlike  every  other  theory,  has 
not  a  single,  clear  application  in  practice.  Humoralism  appeals  to 
chemistry,  and  solidism  shows  disorganizations,  but  the  reflex  doctrine, 
nothing.  In  dysentery,  consumption,  croup,  pneuitionia,  the  alterations 
are  palpable^  and  the  treatment  can  be  directed  upon  intelligible  princi- 
ples ;  but  the  reflex  pathology  and  therapeutics  are  wholly  unknown ; — 
perhaps,  this  is  the  proper  method  of  managing  immateriaHties,  that  is, 
to  know  nothing  about  them;  and  yet,  we  are  told  that  "the  material 
studies  of  medical  men,  as  humoralism,  pathol6gy,  anatomy,  and  chem- 
istry, render  the  mind  inept"  for  the  sublime  study  of  the  true  spi'nal 
cord !  The  consequence  is,  that  **  these  material  studies,"  £^hould  be 
banished  from  our  medical  schoojs,  as  "  they  render  the  mind  inept" 
'*to  the  second  great  discovery."     Which  college  will  set  the  example? 

It  is  owing  to  these,  visionary  theories  which  promise  so  much  and 
disappoint  the  student's  expectation,  that  so  many  turn  out  of  the  right 
way  into  the  paths  of  quackery.  Faust  studied  theory^  profoundly  until 
he  lost  confidence  in  practice,  and  while  the  people  were  praising  hin^ 
and  his  father,  for  their  great  success  in  curing  fever,  ho  exclaimed — 
'^thus  did  we  with  our  hellish  electuaries,  rage  in  these  vales  and 
mountains  far  worse  than  the  pestilence.  I  myself  have  given  the  poison 
to  thousands ;  they  pined  away,  and  I  must  survive  to  hear  the  reckless 
murderers  praised  ;" — he  therefore,  soon  renounced  both  the  theory  and 
this  practice :  *'  I  no  longer  fancy  I  know  anything  worth  knowing.*— 
Then  I' have  neither  land  nor  money,  nor  honor,  nor  rank  in  the  world. 
No  dog  would  like  to  live  so  any  longer.  I  have  therefore  devoted 
myself  to  magic^    *  *  ♦    and  drive  no  longcr'a  paltry  trafic  in  toords," 

The  reflex  doctrine  '*  is  the  second  great  discovery,  destined  to  revo- 
lutionize the  science  of  medicine,"  or  it  is  a  great  error  destined  to 
consume,  without  any  compensating  advantage,  much  of  the  student's 
Taluable  time,— ^  lead  him  into  a  fallacious  method  of  experiment  and 
of  reasonins,  an^  to  mislead  in  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, liking  this  latter  view  of  the  matter,  and  believing  that  every 
cultivator  of  science  is  bound  to  do  all  the  good  he  can  la  the  discovery 
and  difilision  of  the  truth,  as  well  as  in  the  correction  of  erroneous 
principles,  and  believing,  moreover,  that  the  reflex  neurologists,  cannot 
be  understood,  simply,  because  they  do  not  understand  themselves^  I  will 
indulge  the  hope  that  the  reader  will  not  attribute  to  me  unworthy  mo* 
tires,  whatever  errors  may  be  committed  in  this  discussion. 

b  it  modest  in  reflex-neurologists  to  aflirm  that  they  are  fifty  years  in 
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advance  of  their  age^-fiftjr  years  before  their  ignorant,  ungrateful 
cotemporaries — fifty  years  before  our  unworthy  planet  Was  ready  for 
their  advent?  And  what  have  they  don^?  -Reflected  a  reflection: — 
Reflected  an  opinion — the  hypothesis  of  another.  "Opinions  formed 
from  opinions — what  are  they  but  clouds  sailing  under  clouds,  which 
impress  shadows  upon  shadows,"  These  theorists  would,  by  their 
illusions,  convert  the  fair  field  of  science  into  k  sterile  waste.  The 
Reflex-Miraoe,  like  that  in  the  deserts  of  Africa,  presents  flowery 
medows,  pure  ibuntains,  and  hospitable  dwellings  where  none  actually 
exist. - 

The  ink  with  which  the  last  sentence  was  written, 'was  scarcely  dry^ 
before  the  last  number  of  the  Lancet  was  received,  in  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  examiners,  to  require  aU  candidates  to  l^e  examined  in  the  refiex 
theory  f*  Innocent  youths,  never  yet  guilty  of  a  homicide,  sectindum 
or^um— candidates  for  M.  D. — who  have  learnt  in  the  Lancet,  that  not 
one  of  the  Royal  Society,  (the  most  learned  in  Europe,)  understands. the 
reflex  discovery,-  (its  inventer  excepted) — these  poor  lads  are  required  to 
comprehend  that  which  the  grajr  beards  themselves  cannot. 

*****  The  sun  had  gone  down  upon  the  earth.  The  moon  was 
mounting  above  the  plains  of  Louisiana,  while  many  reflex-moons  were 
dancing  upon  the  turbid  waves  of  the  Mississippi,  which  rolled  noi^lessly 
beneath  my  window.  The  pendent  gray  moss,  a  parasite  of  the  cypress 
forest  which  overlooks  the  city,  now  blackened  by  night,  waved  silently 
in  the  breeze.  I  fell  asleep,  as  soundly  as  John  Bunyan  while  writing 
the  Pilgrim's  Progress.  I  dreampt  I  was  a  young  man,  walking  thought- 
fully upon  a  shore,  but  whether  it  was  the  shore  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
Chesapeak,  the  Hudson,  the  Thames,  or  the  Seine,  I  could  not  tell. 
Hardby  arose  a  great  temple,  whose  spire  pierced  the  clouds.  It  was^ 
the  medical  college,  wherein  I  was  going  to  be  examined  for  the  .degree 
ofM.D.  I  feared  the  ordeal.  Every  artery  of  my  head  throbbed.  I 
hastened  to  my  room,  to  r&view  my  studies.  The  sciences,  one  after 
another,  passed  before  my  mind.  Surgery  with  his  catlings,  scalpels, 
and  saws— chemistry  with  its  crucibles — obstetrics  with  her  screaming 
infants  I  To  the  dead  body  I  was  perfectly  at  home.  I  marched  up  to  a 
skeleton,  in  my  room,  and  struck  it  with  defiance  I  Dry  bones,  I  know 
you  all !  The  skeleton  grinned !  A  voice  came  from  its  hollow  skull. 
Reflex!  Reflex!  Reflex!  I  was  once  a  student,  but  the  nerves 
distracted  me — ^turned  my  brain.  ^'  I  sought  the  bright  day,  and  with 
an  ardent  longing  after  truth,  went  miserably  astray  in  the  twilight." — * 
Beware  of  the  reflex  function,  for  even  the  Royal  Society  cannot,  the 
Reflexians  do  not,  and  the  students  should  not,  understand  it. 

'  [Being  informed  by  the  printer,  that  there  is  not  space  for  more  than 
half  of  my  article  in  the  present  number  of  this  Journal,  I  ask  the  indul- 
gence of  the  reader.  As  the  article  is,  so  far,  nearly  through  the  press, 
it  cannot  be  re-orgaliized,  and  will  be,  therefore,  mord  desultory  and 
incomplete  than  I  anticipated.] 

(7*0  5^  continued.) 

♦  June  number. 
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IS\— Obstetrical  Cases.     By  R.  H.  D^y,  M.  D. 

CksE  1.— On  the  nigbt  of  the  17th  of  February  18^0, 1  was  called 
to  see  the  wif^  of  Mr.  W.  C;, — i|ged  about  17  years. 

After  riding  about  ten  miles,  X  peached  the  place  just  before  day,  and 
Ibund  her  in  labour  with  her  first  child.  She  had  been  in  labour  six 
days,  and  had  with  her  an  old  lady  who  acted  as  midwife  for  the  neigh- 
borhood. Upon  examination,  f  discovered, 'presenting  at  the  superior 
strait,  a  large  tumid  oval  something,  V  could  not  tell  what ;  whether  it 
was  the  breach^  bead,  or  shoulder,  I  was  unable  to  decide  in  my  own 
mind,  as  the  distinctive  marks  of  either  presentation  were  wanting.'^ 
Upon  further  enquiry  of  the  old  midwife,  I  learned  thfkt  during  the  first 
.day  of  her  labour,  tbe  waters  broke,  and  that  the  arm  presented  and  the 
hand  protruded  from  the  vulva,  and  that  she  had  replaced  it ;  from^ 
which  period  the  presentation  had  been  right. 

Getting  this  ^lue,  I  readily  distinguished  this  as  a  shoulder  presenta- 
tion,  and  found  the  hand  and  elbow  doubled  up  by  the  side  of  the  shoul- 
der, returned  by  the  thin  edge  of  the  os  tince,  with  (he  humerus  frae^ 
tured,  and  all  very  much  swollen.  The  child  was  dead  and  partly 
putfesfeent.  The  mother  was  quite  exhausted  and  in  a^tate  ofmorbicf 
excitement.  .She  had  been  roughly  and  frequently  handled,  and  was^ 
oow  so  irritable  and  tendevy  that  the  slightest  touch  caused  great  pain. 

Concluding  in  ihy  own  mind' that  an  instrumental  delivery,  and  that 
by  mutilating  the  in&nt,  was  the  only  chance  of  success  for  the  mother, 
and  that  but  a  slender  one,  I  ma^e  known  my  views  to  her  husband 
and  friends,  and,  requested  the  counsel  and  assistance  of  my  friend  Dr.. 
D.  R.  Allison,  (now  of  Saltsburgh,  Pa.)  He  was  accordingly  sent  for, 
and  in  a  few  hours  arrived.  But  in  the  interim  I  had  employed  myself 
diligently  in  composing  my  patient  by  the  use  of  warm  anodyne  fomen- 
tations to  the  vulva,  not  without  some  benefit. 

Dr.  Allison,  afler  a  proper  examination  came  to  the  same  conclusion 
I  bad,  and  recommended  the  same  course.  It  might  be  well  to  state 
here  that  in  connection  with  the  great  exhaustion  of  the  general  system 
there  was  a  cessation  of  regular  uterine  contraction.  The  uterus  closely 
embraced  the  foetus,  the  os  uteri  fully  dilated  and  all  so  unyielding,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  introduce  the  hand  and  brin^  down  the  feet. 

We  accordingly  commenced  the  operation,  first  by  removing,  the  arm 
with  the  scapula  attached  td  it.  This  wall  easily  done,  mostly  with  the 
fingers,  the  muscles  and  tissues  readily  giving  way  to  gentle  force.  The 
humerus  was  found  fractured  in  two  places,  through  Uie  rudeness  of  the 
okl  midwife,  and  the  arm,  6ec.,  considerably  sphacelated.  The  abdo- 
men was  next  opened  and  the  fcetus  eviscerated  ;  and  then  by  the  aid 
of  a  hooky  made  at  the.  time  by  the  ingenuity  of' Dr.  Allison  from  the 
1>atl  or  handle  of  ^  common  water  buckiet,  and  friction  over  the  abdomen, 
she  was  soon  delivered.  The  placentsT  was  removed  without  force  or 
diflScuhy,  and  she  seemed  as  smart  a  few  minutes  afler  the  operation  as 
could  be  possibly  expected. 

It  is  but  justice  to  say  that  Dr.  Allison,  performed  the  major  part  of 
this  operation. 

Prescribed  for  her  to  take  %t  night,  submur.  hydrarg.  Dov.  pulv. 
aa  gnk  10,  to  be  followed  next  morning  with  ol.  ricini.     On  the  19th  1 
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visited  ber  again ;  ^e  was  doing  well-^loehia  abundant,  but  ratber 
more  pfiensive  tban  common.  Bowels  sbfl,  no  pain  nor  tenderness. 
Enjoined  rest,*  ligbt  diet,  ^c.  &c.,  witb  instructions  tfiat  if  at  any  time 
within  a  fe^  days,,  she  bad  pain  in  the  bowels  with  tenderness  on  pre's-. 
sure,  to  send  me  word  immediately — and  that  unless  I  had  a  bearing 
from  her  I  would  not  return  as  I  lived  some  distance  ofT. 

On  the  22d  at  nigh\  I  was  called,  soon  started,,  rode  fast,  and  soon 
reached  her  residence.  She  was  in  considerable  pain,  at  times  very 
severe ;  pulse  small,  Feeble  and  frequent;  skin  moist ^  belly  large,  but  not 
tympanitic;  uterus  sopewhat  swollen  and  a  little  tender,  lochia  sup- 
pressed. 

From  the  symptoms  present,  I  could  not  believe  it  was  active  inflam- 
mation, but  rather  an  extreme  irritability  and  (morbid  Sensibility  of' 
the  uterine  nerves  aifd  a  passive  congestion  of  its  venous  system.  I 
determined' to  use  full  doses  of  opium  and  warm  fomentations  io  the 
bowels.  Accordingly  I  gave  her  acet.  morphia  and  ipecac, 'and  had 
flannels,  wnuig  out  of  hot  vinegar  assiduously  applied  over  *he  altdomen. 

I  remained  all  night.  After  the  second  dose  of  morphia,  she  becan\S 
easy,  slept  coAifortably,  and  in  the  morning  was  quite  easy  and  alto- 
gether improved.  Lochia  had  returned — leaving  such  directions  and 
medicines  as  I  thpught  necessary,  I  agaiil  took  my  departure  with  the 
understanding  that  I  should  be  notified  if  she  grew  worse,  or  did  not 
continue  to  improve.  On  the  night  of  the  2'Ub,  they  again  started  a 
messenger  for  me,  but  .in  consequence  of  high  water  they  could  not 
reach  me.  They^sent  to  Dr.  Allison,  who  beini?  from  home  was  not 
obtained,  and  from  his' house  the  messenger  came  to  mine;  I  accom- 
panied him,  but  inconsequence  of  the  circuitous  route  we  had  to  travel, 
did  not  reach  there  till  9  o'clock  of  the  25th.  She  expired  about  two* 
hours  before  my  arrival.  What  terminated  her  existence  ?  I  believe  a 
low  or  sub-inflammation  of  the  uterine  veins,  terminating  in  gangrene. 
Probably  the  inflammation  was  ^f  the  erisypelatous  character. 

Had  I  a  case  of  the  same  kind  to  treat  again,  in  addition  to  the  means 
used,  I  would  cup  ovei  the  sacrum,  or  apply  leeches  if  they  could  be 
had ;  give  internally  small  doses  of  calomel,  act.  morph.  et  camphor, 
and  moderate  stimulation.  . 

Case  2. — February  28th,  1841  r  Early  Sunday  morning  a  messen- 
ger canra  in  haste  for  me,  to  visit  the  wife  of  Mr.  J.  'H.yof  Knox  county, 
la.,  distant  about  five  miles.  I  immediately  started  and  soon  reached 
the  place.  Upon  enquiry  I  learned  that  Mrs.  H.  had  been  in  labour 
some  flVe  days ;  pains  the  first  few'days  very  regular,  and  violent,  for 
the  last  day  very  weak  and  frequent,  amounting  to  nothing  more  than 
slight 'irritable  spasms.  She  was  aged  about  3&  or  36  years ;  was  preg* 
nant  with  her  sixth  child  ;  her  previous  labours,  all  natural  and  ea^y ; 
ghe  has  been  hearty  and  of  robust  constitution. 

Condition  at  present. — Excessive  exhalation,  with  much  nervous  irri* 
lability  and  stupor';  slight  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  extremities  and 
uterus.  Upon  examinatioii  per  vaginam,  found  the  os  uteri  fully  dilated, 
with  the  head  and'^  one  hand  partially  in.th^  excavation  of  the  pelvis, 
but  completely  locked,  or  bound  in  the  superior  strait.  The  hand  had 
descended  with  the  forehead  and  was  firmly  pressed  and  wedged  against 
the  arch  of  the  pubis.     The  waters  had  escaped  on  the  second  day  of 
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her  labour ;  and  from  what  I  could  learn  from  the  attentive  old  ladj,  the 
head  of  the  foetus  had  occupied  about  the  same  position  as  at  pressnt, 
soon  afler  the  escape  of  the' liquor  amnii.         .       « 

I  tqed  to  move  the  bead  and  liberate  the  hand,  but  could  not ;  nor 
was  the  slightest  impression  produced  by  the  feeble  contractions  of  the 
uterus  which  frequently  took  place ;  /the  hand  of  course  was  much  tume- 
fied below  the  point  of  stricture  and  prevented  its  return  .into  the  cavity 
of  the  uterus. 

I  endeavoured  to  use  the  forceps,  but  was  foiled  in  tl\is,  the  pelvis 
being  so  Completely  filled  as  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  a  single 
blade,  without  doing  violence  to  the  sofl  pajis  of  the  mother. 

.My  patient  was  so  exhausted  and  feeble  from  the  long  continuance 
of  her  violent  and  ineffectual  throes,  that  I  dared  not  use  the  lancet ; 
and  also  believing  that  it  would  not  enable  me  to  disengage  the  head  or 
hatod  even  should  the  uterus  be  relaxed  by  it.  It  was  rather  presuma« 
ble  that  the  foetus  was  dead  ;  the  mother  had  not  felt  it  move  for  the 
last.thirty-six  or.foj-ty-eight  hours,  I  reflected  upon  her  situation,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  plan  which  could  be.persued, 
with  any  hope  of  success  to  the  mother,  was  the  operatic^  of  cranio- 
tomy. 

This  operation  '^being  ^attended  with  some  risk  to  the  mother,  and  as 
I  thought  from  her  present  worn  out  and  irritable  condition  rather 
hazardous,  I  took  the  husband  aside,  .and  made  known  to  him  my  views 
of  his  wife's  case  and  her  danger,  as  honestly  and  as  candidly  as  I 
could.  I  also  requested  medical  assistance,  fearing  she  might  sink 
during  the  operation. 

The  case  being  one  of  emergency,  he  declined  calling  in  any  other 
help,  desiring  I  should  do  what  I  could  for  her  as  speedily  as  possible. 

I  had  a  pretty  strong  infusion  of  secale  comutum  made ;  braced  up 
and  encouraged  the  mind  of  my  patient  as  well  as  I  could.  The  ergot 
being  ready,  I  administered  to  her  a  dose  of  it ;  and  having  no  obstetri- 
cal instrumeuts  with  me,  except  a  pair  of  forceps,  I  took  a  pair  of  strong 
sharp  pointed  scissors  from  my  pocket  jcase,  introduced  the  fore  and 
middle  fingers  of  the  lefl  hand,  placing  them  upon  the  vertex,  and  with 
the  right  hand  carefully  guarding  the  points  of  the  scissdks,  with  the 
forefinger,  pushed  them  up  and  lodged  their  points  in  the  cranium  at 
t&e  interior  edge  of  the  posterior  fontanelle.  '  By  perforating  the  skull 
in  several  different  places,  and  opening  the  handle  of  (he  scissors,  and 
turning  them  in  various  directions,  I  very  soon  succeeded  in  breaking  up 
the  skull,  and  completely  evacuating  the  brainf  The  ergot  by  this  time, 
began  to  act  slightly.  I  gave  her  another' dose,  which  in  a  few  minutes 
produced  very  good  pains.  The  foetus  now  began  to  descend  a  little ; 
lodging  my  middle  finger  of  the  right  hand  in  the  base  of  the  skull,  I 
was  enabled  to  exert  considerable  traction,  which,  together  'with  the 
noble  efiects  of  the  ergot,  speedily  terminated  fortunately. this  alarming 
case.  I'he  placenta  was  expelled  in  due  time,  without  difiiculty-^and 
by  light  cooling  medicine,  and  careful  conduct  on  her  part  and  her 
iiriends,  she  rapidly  recovered,  without  any  bad  consequences  at  alL 

In  reporting  the  two  foregoing  cases,  and  the  few  remarks  I  shall 
make  thereon,  I  am  actuated  by  a  sense  of  professional  duty,  and  trust 
they  will  not  be  found  without  interest  or  benefit.     It  was  my  intention 
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to  have  reported  them  long  since,  hut  owing* to  circumstances  over 
which  1  had  no  control,  have  ,been  prevented.  The  first  thought  which 
suggests  itself  is,  cfduld  any  other  treatment  have  been  adopted  in  either 
case,  more  rational  and  with  better  success  ?  And  secondly,  could  any 
meaiis  have  been  used  at  the  comfnepcement  of  labor,  to  have  prevented 
a  resort  to  instrumental  delivery  1   s 

In  reference  to  the  first  question,  after  a'  careful  consultation  of 
authorities,  and  a  deliberate  -consideration  of  the  cases  and  attendant 
complications,  I  nm  still  firmly  of  the  opitiion,  that  in  each  case  the 
most  judicious  and  successful  practice  was  resoilcd^to. 

In  (lie  first  case  it  will  be  recollected,  that  the  lady  had  been  in  labor 
six  days ;  that  on  the  lirst  or  second  day,  the  membranes  yielded  and 
the  waters  escaped,  and  that  then  the  arm  presented  and  protruded  ; 
that  it  was  forcibly  attempted  to  be  returned,  and  in  the  attempt  frac* 
tured  in  two  places,  by  which  the  child  diefl — thjB  shoulder  enormously 
swollen,  and  perhaps"  the  spontaneous  evolution  of  the  fcetus  prevented. 
The  waters  having  escaped,  the  uterus  contraqted  ppon  the  foetus,  and 
embraced  it  closely  upon  every  point.  The  woman  became  gradually 
exhausted  and  excessively  nervous  and  restless;  and  when  I  first  saw 
her,  presented  the  most  haggard  appearance,  being  afiected  with  general 
irritability  and  constant  spasms  of  the  utenis,  or  at  least. frequent,  short 
and  weak  cofttractions.  The  child  was  beyond  doubt  dead.  Under 
such  circun\stances,  the  safety  of  the  mother  only  could  be  consulted^ 
and  I  know  of  no  course  more  likely  to  have  been  successful,  than 
mutilation  of  the  foetus. 

In  the  second  case,  there  was  also  great  exhaustion,  but  not  so  much 
irritability  as  in  the  first.  The  only  difficulty  seems  to  have  been  the 
large  volume  of  the  advancing  body.  This  might  not  have  been  a 
serious  obstacle  if  the  hand  had  not  descended  with  the  head.  But  as 
it  was,  the  most  violent,  long  continued  and  energetic  throes,  had  failed 
to  overcome  it,  but  had  thrust, the  head  and  hand  sufficiently  low  to  pre-  ' 
veut  the  return 'of  either.  The  os  uteri  already  sufficiently  dilated,  and 
ofiTcring  no  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  foetus,  and  the  patient  quite 
worn  out,  the  idea  of  blood-lolting  or  relaxants  was  out  of  the  question. 
And  as  the  long  continued  and  most  powerful  contractions  of  the  uterus 
had  failed  to  expel  the  foetus,  it  was  deemed  not  only  doubtful,  but  im- 
possible, for  any  amount  of  ergot  to  succeed,  unless  the  volume  oTthe 
escaping  body  was  reduced.  This  rational  measure  was  adopted  the 
more  readily  as  Jt  was  almost  certain  that  the  child  was  now  dead ; 
•and  the  result  proves  the  correctness  of  the  plan.  But  could  these  fearful 
and  dernier  resorts  have  been  avoided,  or  their  necessity  prevented  had 
timely  obstetrical  skill  been  invoked  ?     I  must  answer,!  believe  it  could. 

I  have  some  four  or  five  times, .had  the  hand  to  present  with  thd  head 
in  my  practice,  and  on  two  or  three  occasions,  the  arm  was  entirely 
protruded ;  and  yet  by  a  little  timely  assistance,  the  natural  efiTorts  of 
the  uterus  were  quite  competent  to  the  task ;  and  in  every  case  the  labor 
was  fortunately  terminated  without  the  use  of  instruments. 

In  the  first  ca^e,  if  violence  had  not  been  used,  the  natural  powers 
might  have  produced- a  spontaneous  evolution,  as  I  have  twice  seen,  and 
the  child  delivered  with  safety — or  if  not,  the  feet  might  have  been 
brought  down,  and  perhaps  terminated  without  much  difficulty  or  serious 
consequences. 
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In  the  second  case,  if  a  physician  of  experience  had  been  present  at 
Ihe  escape  of  the  amniotic  liquor,  I  should  judge  with  moderate  skill 
he  might  have  succeeded  in  keeping  the  hand  from  engaging  with  the 
head,  and^  by  this  means  the  child  would  have  been  spared,  and  the 
mother  subjected  to  no  hazardous  operation. 

How  great  then  is  the  attendant  risk,  and  perilous  the  custom  so  rife 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  particularly  in  the  South,  of  committing 
parturient  cases  to  the  management  and  direction  of  fgnorant  and  un- 
skilful  women  !  How  fraught  with  danger- the  practice  of  not  securing 
the  services  of  experienced  accoucheurs  until  the  eleventh  hpur  I  How 
many  useful  lives  are  cither  destroyed  or  rendered  miserable  through 
false  notions  of  modesty !  And  how  many  husbands  and  fathers  are 
made  to  wring  their  hahds.in  bitter  anguish  at  the  deep  distraction  in- 
flicted upon  their  family  circle  by  the  reprehensible  custom  6f  employ- 
ing okl  women  as  mid  wives !  Let  physicians  think  and  write  upon  this 
subject!  Let  it  bo  hpnestly  and  judiciously  presented  to  the  views  and 
understandings  of  the  &thQrs  and  mothers  in  our  land*!  And  if  such 
cases  must'  be  put  in  ctiarge  of  women — to  which  I  yield  my  hearty 
assent— let  public  opinion  and  the  laws  of  our  State  require  of  all 
such  a  proper  study  and  due  qualification  for  their  important  and 
responsible  avocation.  Let  not  old  age.  be  their  only  qualification,  as 
at  preseA(;  for  however  miich  we  may  venerate  age  and  its  multiplied 
experience  in  the  ordinary  occurrence's  of  lifb,  it  alooe  can  never  fit  one 
to  practise  a  profession  or  science  so  intricate  in  its  nature  and  so 
crowded  with  responsibilities. 

Pattersonville,  la.,.  May  25th,  1847. 


V. — A  Case  of  Schirrous  Tumour  removed  from  jhc  neck  of  a  lady^ 
vshiUt  in  the  Mesmeric  state.  Communicated  by  W.  R.  Gist,  M.  D., 
of  Jackson,  Mississippi. 

(Having  loQg  been  acquainted  With  both  the  reporter  of  this  case, 
and  the  consulting  physician,  and  knowing  them  to  be  men  of  high  res* 
pectability  and  unquestionable  vei-acity,  we  cheerfullj^  give  it  a  place  in 
oiu"  Jottmal.  We  have  recently  conversed  with  Dr.  Langley,  and  he 
confirms  every  thing  stated  by  Dr.  Gist.     F. — EoR.) 

Subject. — Mrs.  Matthews,  aged  40  years,  slender,  rather  delicate, 
but  of  ordinary  health,  nervo-phlegmatic  temperament,  and  mother  of 
eight  children. 

I  had  been  consulted  frequently  during  the  last  four  years  *  about  a 
small  tumour  which  she  had,  and  which  was  located  over  the  lower  half 
of  the  parotid  gland,  on  the  lefl  side  and  just  behind  the  angle,  of  the 
inferior  maxilary  bone.  It  was,  when  I  first  saw  it,  about  the  size  of  a 
hazelnut,  but  bad  increased  very  much  within  thd  last  six  months,  and 
was,  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  about  the  size  of  a  nutmeg,  but  with 
a  base  much  broader  and  very  firm  in  its  attachments.  Dr.  W.  S. 
Langley  and  myself  had  long  since  pronounced  it  cancerous.  It  was 
now  very  painful,  and  in   every  respect  seemed  about  to  assume  iti 
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malignant  form.  The  ordinary  remedies  had  been  tried  without  any 
benefit;  nor  had  we  any  hope  that  We  could  effect  a  cure  by  the  use  of 
medicines.  We  therefore  advised  exsection  as  the  only  possible  remedy 
that  could  avail  any  thing;  we  also  informed  her  husband,  -  Col.  Mat* 
thews,  that  even  this  was  a  doubtful  remedy. 

Mrs.  M.  consented  to  undergo  the  operation,  but  she  had  all  the  hor- 
ror of  the  knife  that  a  delicate  female  could  have,  and  requested  me  to 
mesmerize  her,  informing  me  at  the  same. time  that  she  had  been  mes- 
merized some  years  ago  by  her  brother.     The  following  is  the  result. 

June  25tb,  1846,  I  visited  Mrs.M.,  caused  her  to  be  seated  in  the 

parlour,  and  succeeded  for  the  first  time  in  puttii^  her  fully  undeir  -the 

magnetic  infliUBnce  in  about  ten  minutes.     I  let'her  remain  so  for  about 

'  a  half  hour,  and  then  demagnetized  her.     She  nofir  said  she  felt  pleasantly, 

only  a  little  drowsy  and  fatigued. 

This  was  repeated  on  the  27th  and  29th,  an^  with  the  same  success^ 
every  time  being  more  easily  put  under  its  influence. 

July  2nd.  I* met  Dr.  Langiey  by  previous  agreement.;  my  patient 
now  was  much  agitated,  as  she  suspected  that  .we  were  intending  to 
operate,  yet  she  was  afraid  to  ask.  I,  however,,  soon  succe'eded  in  get- 
ting her  to  take  a  seat,  and  in  five  minutes  had  her  completeltf  in^sensible. 
Col.  Matthews  now  asked  in  Gen.  Clark  andf  lady,  Chancelk>r  Cock, 
and  Mr.  G.  Boddie,  who  were  close  by  the  house  of  Gen.  Clark.  In 
the  meantime  my  student,  Mr.  Dismukes,  brought  in  my  instruments, 
and  all  was  ready  for  the  operation. 

Dr.  L.  now  ej^amiued  the  pulse  and  found' it  80,  respiration  15,  skin 
sofl,  countenance  placid  and  serene.  I  proceeded  to  the  operation  by 
grasping  the  tumour  in  my  lefl  hand,  raising  it,  skin  and  allj  as  free  from 
the  muscles  as  I  well  could,  and  plunged  a  sharp  pointed  bistoury  under 
the  centre  of  the  tumour,  carrying  the  knife  out  below,  cutting  away  the 
entire  skin  and  cellular  substance,  together  with  a  small  portion  of  the 
muscular  fibres.  Dr.  L.  then  seized  the  integumentT  with  a  tenaculum, 
and  I  completed  the  operation  by  carrying  the  knife  and  removing  the 
same  attachments  of  the  uppfer  half.  It  bled  freely  ;  we  consequently 
waited  some  lime  before  we  couM  satisfy  ourselves  that  we  had  removed 
all  of  the  diseased  fibres.  This  being  done,  [  closed  it  by  the  interrupted 
sature;  making  three  stitches,  and  completed  the  operation  by  applying 
the  ordinary  dressing,  occupying  in  all  about  fifteen  minutes.  ' 

Dr.  Langiey  now  counted  the  pulse  again,  and  found  that  it  had  not 
changed  one  beat  jn  the  minute ;  neither  had  the  respiration  changed, 
nor  was  there,  during  the  whole  operation,  the  least  sign  of  pain ;  noi 
even  the  contraction  of  a  muscle  or  change  of  couptenanee ;  all  was  placid, 
calm  and  serene.-  Having  removed  the  instruments,  cleared  away  the 
bloody  cloths,  &c.,  I  proceeded  to  arouse  her.  In  a  fbw  minutes  she 
was  fully  awake.  -When  she  first  came  to  herself,  I  said  some  trivial 
thing  on  purpose  to  divert  her  mind  from  the  wound,  she  laughed  and 
seemed  quite  disposed.to  pass  a  joke  with  me«  Her  attention  was  now 
called  to  the  tumour  ty  one  of  the  company  who  asked  her  "if  her  neck 
hurt  her?"  She  seemed  perfectly  astonished,  and  asked  me  if  I  had 
perfi>rmed  the  operation.  I  told  her  that  I  certainly  had.  She  then,  for 
the  first  time,  remarked  that  "  she  believed  her  neck  did  smart  and  burn 
a  little."    She  said  that  she  had  not  the  slightest  amsciousness^  of  pain 
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or  any  sensation  during  the  operation ;  nor  could  she  realize  it  until  she 
saw  the  tumour  itself.  The  wound  healed  kindly ;  much  more  so  than 
we  expected,  and  is  now,  nearly  twelve  months  since  the  operation^  entirely 
well.  There  is  no  sigJ  of  disease  returning,  either  at  the  same  or  any 
other  location.  ' 

This  case  is  interesting  on  two  accounts  ;  the  first  is,  it  shows  that 
the  tiriiely  removal  of  a  schirrous  tumour  does  give  a  chance  for  a  final 
cure  ;  this  is  the  only  reason  that  the  case  has  not  been. reported  before. 
The  other  is,  thai  it  is  as  clear  a  proof  6f  the  truth  of  animal  magnetism 
as  the  mind  can  wish*  I  can  conceive  nothing  wanting,  connected 
wiih  the  whole  matter,  that  could  have  made.it  n^ore  satisfactory.  The 
patient  herself,  a  ladj^  of  the  highest  respectability,  and  wife  of  the 
Auditor  of  Public  Accounts.  /.  The  spectators,  among  whom  were  Gen. 
Clark,  State  Treasurer,  and  Chancellor  Cock,  and  George  Boddie,  all 
looked  on  with  anxiety,  expecting  every  momentto  see  her  jump  up,  for 
she  was  not  confined,  yet  they  were  delighted  to  see  such  perfect  success ; 
and  every  ope  would  swear  to  the  truth  of  thi»  8tatemei\t  if  necessary. 

Ja9ksony  Mississippi,  June  11th,  1847. 


JP.art  Bttoni.  . 

/  I 

REVIEWS  AND  NOTICEl^  OF  NEW  WORKS. 


I. — A  Practical  TVealise  on  Inflammation^  Ulceration,  and  Induration 
of  the  Neck  of  the  Uterus :  With  Remarks  on  the  value  of  Leucor- 
rhcML  and  Prolapsus  Xfteri  ais  symptoms  of  Uterine  disease, .  By 
Jahes  HfiNRT  BcMNET.  M.  D.  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of 
PbysicianSf^^c,  dz^c,  dz^c.  Philadelphia.  Lea  dz;  Blanchard.  1846. 
pp.  146. 

This  interesting  little  volume  is  a  re-publicstion  of  sundry  papers  on 
diseases  of  the  uterus,  which  appeared  in  the  London  Lancet  during  the 
year  1846.  They  are  now  presented  in  a  "more  extended  and  com- 
plete  form,''  and  we  think  should  be  widely  disseminated  among 
physicians  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  lights  of  modern  science 
in  regard  to  uterine  pathology,  and  the  very  great  improVemenJls  in  the 
treatment  of  uterine  diseases,  are  as  yet  far  from  being  generally  known 
and  practised  by  the  medical  profession.  The  French  are  entitled  to 
the  sole  credit  for  these  benefits,  and  their  improvements  date  from  the 
time  the  speculum  was  introduced  into  practice,  an  instrument  of  incal- 
culable value,  and  one  that  has  had  to  contend  against  the  powerful 
obstacles  presented  by  prejudice  and  false  delicacy.  Such  is  the  pre- 
vailing prejudice  against  this  instrunient,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  that  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  in  common  use  in  these 
countries,  even  at  this  day.  By  the  leading  physicians' of  the  large 
cities  it  is  frequently  used,  but  chiefly  among  the  middling  and  lower 
classes  of  women.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  it  is  only  resorted  to, 
amongst'ladies  of  the  first  respectability,  in  extraordinary  cases,  which 
seem  to  require  extraordinary  remedies.  It  is  among  this  latter  class 
that  prejudice  chiefly  prevails,  and  in  this  instance  it  evidently  suflers 
by  it.  Whilst  we  thus  conden^n  thfe  false  delicacy,  which  often  repudi- 
ates the  best  remedies  that  have  been  discovered  for  the  alleviation  of 
the  numerous  afflictions  incident  to  the  frail  frame  of  woman,  we  would 
by  no  means  withhold  our  admiration  of  her  briglUest  charm — true  and 
genuine  modesty.  Painful  and  revolting  as  it  must  be  to  the  sensitive 
female,  to  be  compelled  to  undergo  the  manipulations  al^solutely  neces- 
sary for  the  treatment  of  her  diseases,  it  is  nevertheless  her  duty  to 
submit;  for  the  preservation  of  her  health  and  life  are  paramount  to  all 
other  considerations.  The  responsibility  that  devolves  iipon  the  physi. 
cian  in  the  management  of  these  delicate  cases  is  very  great,  and  should 
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be  dulj  appreciated.  Nor  is  thei^e  any  thing  better  calculated  to  show 
the  necessity  and  importance  of  a  pure^^  and.  unblemished  character  in  the 
medical  adviser.  The  relation  between  patient  and  physician  is  as 
strictly  confidential  as  that  of  the  holy  confessionaL  By  an  imperious 
necessity  «we  have  to  l^e  intrusted  with  secrets  involving  not  only  the 
healtji,  but  the  temporal  happiness  of  our  clients.  How  important  then 
that 'We  should  conduct  ourselves  in  a  manner  free  from  reproach-;  and 
also  how  important  for  the  community  to  encoiiirage  the  promotion  of 
virtue  and  scientific  attainment  among  medical  men.  The  community 
may  continue  to  patronize*  and  encourage  the  host  of  mercenary  quacks 
a^^d  charlatans  that  infest  our  cities,  as  much  as  it  will,  but  the  occa- 
sions wilKnot  &il  to  occur,  nor  will  they  be  few,  on  which  the  physician 
of  profound  attainments  and  pure  and  exiilted  character  will  be  required. 
Men  of  .this  stamp  are  particularly  required  in  the  treatment  of  the 
diseases  peculiar  to  females.  This  little  work  of  Dr.  Bennet  is  well 
ajiapteS  for  a  vade-mecuTn,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  practi- 
tioner. It  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  most  common  diseases 
of  women,  such  as  inflammation^  tdceratioriy  and  induration  of  the  neck 
of  the  uterus^  and  treats  ^f  them  in  the  most  lucid  and  practical  manner. 
Seven  yehrs  of  study  and  js6rvice  in  the  principal  hospitals  of  Paris, 
with  the  aid  of  the  most  eminent  instructors,  has  cjBrtainly  afibrded  Dr. 
Bennet  uncommon  opportunities  for  obtaining  information.  A  perusal 
of  ihisr  little  work  will  satisfy  the  reader  that- he  has  not  neglected  these 
opportunities. 

As  we  are  writing  this  little  notice  under  the  heats  of  August,  amidst 
frequent  interruptions  and  at  the  commencement  of  an  epidemic  of  our 
city's  great  scourge.  Yellow  Fever^  we  are  compelle4  to  relinquish  the 
task  of  attempting  to  give  an  analysis  of  Dr..Benxiet's  practical  viqprs. 
We  must,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  giving  only  the  table ,  of 
contents.  It  consists  of  7  chapters  on  the  following  topicd,  viz:*— 1. 
Inflammation^  ulceration^  and  induration  of  the  cervix  uteri  in  women 
who  have  not  borne  children,  2.  Inflammaiionytdcerationy  and  induration 
of  the  cervix  uteri  in  women  who  are  pregnant^  qr  haoe  borne  children. 
3.  SyphUmcal  ulcerations  of  the  cervix  uteri,  4.  Cancerous  ulceration 
of  the  eervi^  uteri.     5,  G,  and  7.  TreatmesU  of  these  di^rent  afifections. 

Such  are  the  contents  of  this  little  woEk,.and  as  it  is  so  very  cheap, 
(only  75  cents,)  we  hope  it  will  obtain  a'*  wide  circulation. 

•    '  .         .        :'  F.      ' 


n.'-^Proceedings  of  the. National  Medical  Convention^  held  in  'New 
York,  May,  1846,  an^  t7i  Philaddphiaj  May,  1)347. 

We  have  at  length  Ireceived  the  proceedings  of  the  great  .National 
Medical  Association*  The  business^  brought  befbre.the  body  during  its 
Convention  is  of  the  highest  iaterest  to  the  profession  ihroughdtit  the 
United  States;  and  we  trust,,  that  as  almost  every  section  of  our  widely 
extended  country  was  ably  represented  in  that  body,  all  who  claim  l^l 
interest  In,  or  belong  to  the  profession,,  will  do  their  utmost  to  c$trry  out 
the  views  and  suggestions  of  the  Copvention. 
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This  is  but  the  beginning  <»f  a  great  reform,  we  trast,  which  is  to  re- 
generate and  elevate  medicine  in  the  estimation  of  civilized  man. 

'As  it  is  impossible,  iii  a  short  notice  to  give  any  Ihing  like  an  abstract 
of  the  doings  and  sayings  of  this  Association,  we  muist  content  ourselves 
wit^  recommending  the  prt>fe88ion  to  nead  the  proceedings  carefiillj, 
and  do  all  in  its  power  to  carry  out  tlte  wishes  of 'that  body,  in  order 
that  it  may  learn  how  to  protect  itself,  and  decure  the  esteem  and  con* 
iidence  of  the  public.  .   '     '    -      . 

We  regard  this  Convention  as  destined;  'if  continued  in  the  proper 
spirit,  to  do  more  for  the  elevation  of  the  profession  than  all  the  legisla- 
tion in  the  ^eountiy.     Let  us  protect  ourselves.  .  «  ^ 

In  another  place  may  be  found  an  able  Report  on  ]M(edical  Ethics, 
which  is  all  we  can  make  room  for  in  this  number  of  our  Journal. 

A,  H. 


III. — Medical  iotany ;  or  descriptumof  the  more  important  plants  used 
>  in  Medicine^  4*^.,  ^,     By  R.  JE).  Gbiffith,  M.  D.      Philadelphia. 
Lea  ^  Blanch^rd.     1847.     pp.704.  '    . 

Medical  botany  has  hitherto  -been  a  neglected'  branch  o(  medical 
science  in  the  United  States,  and  4t  may  be  said  of  the  members  of  the 
profession  generally  in  this  country,  that  they  are  entirely  ignorant  even 
of  the  elementary  principles  of  this  depairtment  of  their  profession.  It 
is  true,  that  individuals  in  this  country  have  ^t>ne  much  to  advance  our 
knowledge  respecting  the  indiginous  medical  botany,  and  have  possessed 
ac^rate  information  respecting  the  science  of  m<?dical  botany  m  its 
most  extended  sehse,  but  nothing  like  a  geheral  Work  on  this .  subject 
has  been  produced  here  beforis.  We  have  now  arrived  at  a  new  era. 
In  times  past  we  had  our  Bigelows,  Bartons,  Aafinesques,  dec.,  giving 
the  profession  works  of  great  value,  as  containing  correct  information 
respecting  our  medicines  of  home  growth ;  others  were  studying  Foroign 
productions,  and  making  important  discoveries,  as  to  the  plants  yielding 
certain  medicinal  substances;  but  we  wercL still  under  awe  of  Foreign 
learning,  and  the  profession  was  allowed  to  continue* to  draw  its  infor- 
mation on  these  branches  from  Foreign  authors ;  and  Foreign  .works  were 
our  only,  souh^s  of  authority.  Times  and  things  have  now  Undergone 
a  most  important  change.  Worlds  of  great  value  on  this  branch  of  sci- 
ence are  now  emanating  firom  our  presses,  and  our  authors-  will  now 
begin  to  r^fle^  back  upon  the  old  wofld*  new  light  in  retqrn  for  that 
which  in  early  times  we  drew  from  them.  Those  who  study  medical 
botany  hereafter  in  this  country  will  have  our  own  works  to  refer  to  as 
sources  of  information  and  authority.  In'place  of  Lindiey's  and  Burnet's 
works  on  medical  botany,  we  have  now  Dr.  Griffith's  excellent  work ; 
and  Wqpdville's  beautifol  and  excellent,  but  now  antiquated  '^  fnedical 
botany,"  will  be  exchanged  for  the  admirable  work  of  our  accomplished 
countryman.  Dr..  Joseph  Carson,*  in  which  thei  learned  author  has  con- 

*  Thin  work  is  now  iti  cotirse  of  publication  in 'Philadelphia.    It  is  issued 
in  farts,  ot  which' four  will  complete  the  woric,  al  a  ipoderate  price. 
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densed  information  from  ereiy  source  and  quarter,  and  the  elegant 
colored  illustrations  of  which  surpass  in  excellence  the  most  beautiful 
works  of'the  kind  produced  in  Europe. 

Dr.  Griffith's,  work  is  ^mirably  calculated  for  the  physician  and 
student.  He  has  adopts^  Lindley^s  modification  of  the  Jussian  dassifi* 
cation,  as  the  basis  of  his  arrangement ;  and  his  descriptions  are  dear 
«Bd  full.  To  JBicilitate  the  Kicquirement  of  knowledge,  ouiwauthor  has 
given.a.most  excellent  introductioi)  to  stnictural  botanj,  and  the  princi- 
pies  of  the  science  of  classifoation ;  and  has  addecf  a  sufficiendj  full 
glossary  of  the  terms  used/ 

Taking  the  work  as  awhoje,  we  have  seen  none  which  promises 
greater  advantages  tJb  the  profession,  if  its  members  will  only'  avail 
themselves  of  its  use,  and  devote  a  few  of  their  leisure  minutes  each  day 
to  the  study  of  its  contents. 

The  profession,  genecally  have  prejudices  against  medici^l  botany  for 
sevend  reasons ;  m  the  first  f^lace^  they  dislike  it  in  accordance  with 
that  general  principle  ojf  human  nature,  which' leads  us  to  dsupebot  little 
or  even  dislike  those  things  of  whbh  we  are  almost  entirely  ignorant; 
in  the  second  place,  they-diq)ike  it  because  they  regard  it  as'  a  branch 
of  knowledge  of  difficult  acquirement;  and  thiidly,  6n  account  of  >  the 
(pinion  that  it  aflTords  no  absolute  and  practical  results.  An  attentive 
perusal  of  the  work  now  under  notice  will  remove  all  these  causes  of 
dislike,  and  the  physician  or  student  will  soon  not  only  acquire  a  vast 
deal  of  interesting  information  respecting  articles  of  daily  use,  but  will 
have  the  satis&ction  of  viewing  an  interesting  branch  of  his  profession 
With  a  new  light. 

We  most  cordiaHy  recommend  diis  volume  to  the  profession,  with  the 
fnll  conviction  that  if  it  were  generally  read  it  wouU  gi^e  &  decided 
impulse  to  knowledge  and  investigation  in  this  department  of  learning  in 
the  United  States. 

W.  M.  C. 


IV.— Some  AecomU  of  the  Lethean :  or  Who  is  the  Dtsqenerer?    By 
Edwaimd  Wasbs^.  •  Boston.     1847. 

This  is  one  of  those  polemical  pamphlets  that  have  been  published  in 
Boston  on^the  subject  of  the  Letheon  and  its  discoverer.  The  author, 
it  seems  is  not  a  physician,  and  says  he  has  done  what  he  has  **  volun- 
tarily, fireely,  and  without  any  pecuniary  reward  whqtever,^^  He  has 
certainly  espoused  the  cause  of  Dr.  McHlon,  most  zealously,  and  is  un« 
stinted  in  his  censures  upon>  ell  such  as  have  ev^r  expressed  a  doubt 
either  as  to  the  value  of  the  Letheon  or  the  exclusive  merits  of  Dr. 
Morton  as  its  discoverer.  By  way  of  rescuing  from  obKvion  and  secur- 
ing to  them  the  condemnation  which  he  thinks  they  so  richly, m^rit,  he 
has  collected  the  names  of  all  these  worthies,  (private  j^ractitioners, 
medical  joumaljsts  and  dentists,)  and  inserted  them  ill  his  pamphlet ; 
dius  assigning  them  over  to  the  infamy  which  he  thinks  will  hb  awarded 
th^m  by  posterity.  Jtfost  noble,  generous  and  dimUeruled  advocate  I 
defender  of  the  weak !  protector  of  obscure  merit  I    Happy  the  land  that 
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can  boast  of  such  a  chivalrous  and  fearless  defender  of  humble  but  dar* 
ing  genius  I  It  19  our  misfortune  to  have  fallen  under  the.  ban  of  this 
bold  knight's  displeasure,  and  to  be  numbered  arnqngst  the  opponents  of 
the  Letheon.  Our  first  impressions  in  regard  to  theXiCtheon  are  remcnn- 
bered  and  quoted  against  us  to  our  eternal  shame  by  this  knight  of  the 
quill,  whilst  no  notice  is  taken  of  what  we  subsequently  said  upon  the 
subject.  When  this  remedy  was  first  announced  to  the  profession  by 
Dr.  H.  J.  Bigelow,  accompanied  by  a  report  of  some  sUrgical  operations 
and  its  eOlects  upon  the  human  systepi,  ^we  expressed  our  d9ubts  as  to 
the  safely  of  its  use.  Nor  did  we  conceal  our  chagrin  and  astognishmeni 
that  a  patented,  secret  nostrum  should  have  obtaine'd  the  sanctidn  and 
recommendation  of  the  leading  physicians  of  Boston.  Subsequent  ex*, 
periments  have  tended  greatly  to  enhance  it^  .reputation,  but  we^  have 
already  been  supplied  with*  many  instances  in  which  ita  effecls  were 
very  deleterious^  and  some  in  which  it  caused  death.  This  is  suf- 
ficient to  show  that  oiir  apprehensions  were  not. altogether  groundless. 
The  Letheon  has  now  obtained  a  wonderful  repute  throughout  America 
and  Europe,  but  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  conduct  of  the  leading 
physicians  of  Boston,  in  using  a  secret  remedy^  or  that  of  the  ostensible 
discoverers  in  taking  out  a  patent  f^/^;  have  received  the  approbation 
of  the  medical 'profession.  On  the  contrary,  we  think  the  course  taken 
by  i>oth  parties  has  been  decidedly  condemned,  and  this  very  pamphlet 
affords  sufficient  evidence  that  they  heartily  regret  it  themselves.  # 

After  one  or  two  successful  operations  wjth  the  Letheon,  whilst  it  ^ms 
yet  8  secret,' the  Boston  surgeons  refused  to  proceed  any  farther  with  it 
without  being  informed  what  it  was.  This  demand  waa  then  gratified 
and  other  operations  were  performed,  though  undbr  the  seal  of  secresy. 
This  is  what  has  been  disapproved  by  the  medical  profession.  As  to 
the  conduct  of  Morton  and  Jackson,  it  appears  that  after  having  made 
extraordinary  exertions  to  monopolize  the  use  of  the  Letheon — sent 
agents  throughout  the  world  to  procure  and  sell  patents — spent 'mtich 
money — quarreled  with  one  another,  and  finally  failed  to  accomplish 
their  seJJisk  purposes^  ohe  of  them  (Dp.  Morton)  is  now  very  willingfto 
relinquish  all  private  interest  in  the  article,  and  will  be  content  with /?^ 
honour  aione  of  being  considered  the  sole  discoverer  of  do  great  a  boon. 
His  competitors,  Drs.  Jackson  and  WeUd,  deny  klm  this,  arid  hence  the 
bitter  quarrel  amongst  the  trio.  But  the  opportunity  for  acquiring  high- 
and  h^onorable  fame  has  been  lost,  and  the  aspirations  of  these  gentiemeir 
haw  been  already  sacrificed  ,on  the  altar  of  avarice,'  We  are  sorry 
that  .a  man  of  Dr.  Jackson's  standing  should  havesufifered  himself  to  be 
involved  in  thiaafiiLir,  and  we  particularly  regret  to  sce^iicA  hard  things 
net  only  said,  but  apparently  proven  against  him  as  is  done  in  thispan^phlet. 
We  presume  he  has  much  to  say  in  his  own  defence,  but  we  do  not  feel 
sufiicient  interest  in  the  quarrelto' examine  much  farther  into  its  merits. 
Dr.  Morton's  ^apologist  and  advocate  has  certainly  made  out  a  strong 
case  in  his  behalf,  and  it  really  appears  that  he 'is  entitled  to  the  chief 
merit  of  bringing  the  Letheon  into  notice. 

As  for  ourselves,  although  our  first  impressions  were  unfavourable  to 
the  Letheon,  when  Jt  was  brought  to  this  city,  we  felt  perfectly  willing  to 
see  it  have  a  fair  trial.     We  have  done  for  it  what  no  one  else  here 
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wotild  have  -done-'^we  havQ  reported  fiilly  and  infpfCrtially  most  of  the 
capital  operations  which  hate  been  performed  un(]er  its  fnflue'nce. 

Ab  we  said  in  our  last  number,  it  i^  c^rtainljr  a  wonderful  agerU^  but 
its  true  vabte  has  yet  to  be  settled  by  experience,  ^^e  wish,  for  the 
honor  of  our  country,  ,that  it  had  been  freely  offered  to  the  world,  with- 
out any  attempt  at  monopoly,  and -so  doubtless  do  Drs.  Jackson  and 
Morton.  Much  more  might  be  said  on  the  subject,  but  we  are  com* 
pelled  to  desi^      *     ^  .  .  ' 

F. 


V. — Ohseroations  on  Anuerism,  and  its  Treatment  by  Compression,    By 
'O'Brtbn  Belltngham,  M.  D.,  Edin.,  Fellow  of  and  Professor  in 
the  School  of  ^the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland,  dec.  dsc— 
Londoii.     John- Churchill,  Princes-street,  Soho.     1847.     pp.  181. 

The  following' extract  from  the  preface  of  this  interesting  littte  work 
will  afibrd-  a  sufficient  idea  of  its  objects  and  scope. 

^'.The  following  pages  .contain  a  sketch  of  the  histofy  of  the  treatment  of 
•  anenrism  by  compression,  from  the  rude  attempts  of  its  earlier  advocates  to  its 
present  improved  state ;  accompanied  by  an  abstract  of  every  case  that  has 
been  reported,  in  which  compression  hi^  been  hitherto  used — at  least  of  every 
case  which  the  author  has  met  in  a  rathei*  extensive  reading.  The  various 
instruments  whiph  have  been  employed  for  making  pressure  are  described; 
and  the  theories  upon  which  it  has  at  different  times  been  supposed  to  efiect 
the  cure  of  aneurism  are  noticed;  The  author  has  al^o  endeavored  to  point 
out  some  of  the  advantages  which  bompression,  as  a  mode  of  treating  aneurism,- 
possesses  over  the  ligature,  wjien  the  position  of  th^  sac  pern^its  of  its  appli- 
cation ;  he  has  added  some  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  sur^on  in  its  appli- 
cation ;  knd  it  has  been  all  through  his  aim  to  refer  every  invention  to  its 
proper  author,,  and  every  improvement,  either  in  the  theory  or  practice  of  this 
method  of  treating  aneurism,  to  its  legitimate  source. '^ 

As  we  cannot  go  irtto  an  analysis,  we  ^ill  ^ire  the  author's  summary 
of  some  of  the  most  material  points  bearing  upon  the  method  of  treat- 
ment by  compression. 

'*  1.  The  arteries  fo  which  compression  is  applicable  being  far  more  fre- 
quently the  subject  of  aneurism  than  those  to  which  it  is  inapplicable,  com- 
pression is  calculated  to  supercede  the  ligature  in  the  mat  majority  of  cases. 

2.  The  cure  of  aneurism  by  compressibn  upon  Sie  artery  between  the 
aneurismal  sac  and  the  heart;  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  here,  is  accom- 
plished by  the  gradual  deposition  of  the  iibrine  of  the  blood  in  the.  sac,  until  both 
the  latter  and  the  artery  at  the  part  are  completely  filled.  The  process  is  in  fact 
exactly  similar  to  that  by  which  nature  effects  a  spontaneous  cure  of  aneurism. 

3.  Such  an  amount  of  pressure  as  wbuJd  cause  inflammation  and  adhesion 
between  the  opposite  sides  of  the  artery  at  the  point  compressed  is  never  re- 
qnifed.  \  ^ 

4.  The;  pressure  should  not  be  so  great  as  to  interrupt  the  circulation  in  the 
aitery  at  the  point  compressed ;  an  essential  agent  in  the  cure  being  that  a 
corrent  of  blood  should  pass  through  the  sac. 

6.  Compression  by  means  of  two  or  more  instruments,  one  of  ;svhich  is  alter- 
nately relaxed,  ia  much  more  efiectual  than  by  any  single  instrument,  and  in 
many  instances  the  pressure  can  be  maintained  by  the  patient  himself. 
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6.  J*he  treatment  of  aneurism  by  compreswn  does  not  involve  the  sligfatest 
risk  to  the  "patient,  and  if  persevered  in  cannoTlail  of  efiectinga  cure. 

7.  A  cure  of  aneurism  effected  by.  compression,  according  to* the  rules  laid 
down- here,  must  necessarily  be  ptirtnanent;  and  In  every  case  ^n  which  a  cure 
has  been  accomplisiicd,  the  patientd  have  remained  well  subsequently.  * 

3.  The  iemoral  artery  reniains  pervious  after  the  cure  at  the  point  at  which 
the  pressure  had  been'  applied^  and  no  mbrbid  change  of  any  Kind  ib  to  be 
detected  \n  eHher  the  artery  or  vein  at  the  site  of  the  compression. . 

9;  When  «  cure  is  effected  by  comptes^ion,  the.  vessel  is  obliterated  onl^  at 
the  seat  of  the  aneurism,  and  the  '^ulery  at'  this  part  is  eventually  converted  mto 
aa^  Impervious  li^mentous  band^  I  *  ' 

ID.  Compression  efiects  the  cure  of  aneurism  by  more  simple  and  safer  means 
than  the  ligature,  while  it  is  applicable  to  a  number  oF  ciues  in.  which  the 
operation  is  contra-indicated  or  inadmissible. 

11.  Compression  is  not  necessarily  a  more  tedious  or  n^ore  pamful  method 
of  treating  aneurism  than  the  ligature,  while  it  is  much  more  certain,  more 
likely  to  b^.  permanent,  aild  is  free  Trpm  all  danger.    . 

12.  Compression,  according  to  ^he  rules  laid  dowi^  he)«,  h^  ]ittle  analogy 
with  the  old  method  which'  went  by  this  liame ;  and  in  fact^  has  no  ^re^ter 
resemblance  to  it  than  the  Hunterian  operation  had  to  the  operation  for.anenrism 
which  It  superceded." 

•  F. 


VI.— TAe  Half-Yearly  Abstract  of  the  Medical  Sciences- §  Being  a 
Practiced  and  Analytical  JJiigest  of  the  contents  of  the  principal  Brit' 
ish  and  Caniinental  Meddtcd  Works,  published  in- the  preceding  six 
months.  Together  tnth  a  series  of  Critical  Reports  on  the  Progress 
of  Medicine'  and  fhe  CoUaieral  Sciences  during  the  same  period. — 
Edited  bj  William  H.*^  Rankitvo,  M.  D.,  Contab»  .'dec*  No.  5. 
January---June,  1847.    Philadelphia.    Lindsaj  dc  Blaokiston, '  1847. 

Just  as  we  wei:e  closing  our  editorial  notices,  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
receiving  thiffuvaluaVle  work  from  the  American  Publishers,  Uirougb  the 
post-office*  We  have  only  to  reiterate  our  decided  approbatifMi  of  the 
work,  and  our  desire  to  .exchange  with  the  talented  .and  inilefatigable 
editor*  We  ^ould  thank  the  American  Publisher,  to  let  us  know  the 
best  method  of  forwarding  «ur  Journal  td  Dr.  Rankinj^*  We  should  be 
glad  to  have  oujr  humble  labours  brbugbt  to  his  notice.  A4  we  hare 
said  before,  Ranking's  Abstract  is  such  a  valuable  production,  and  the 
American  Edition  so  very  cheap,  that  it  should  bd  in  the  hands  of  everj 
practising  physician.  We  U8.ualiy  draw  pretty  largely  fix»m  it,  and  shaU 
avail  ourselves  of  the  present  opportunity. 


'  { 


EXCEJIPTA. 


1. — Memoir  on  the  Ydlow  Fever,  or   Vomto  Negro.    .  By  Dr4  Dh.  Juuo 
jAcirro  Le-Riverehd.    Translated  from  the  "  Obaervador  Habanero,"*  by 
'  John  Forbes  IaherAritt,  M.  D.,  Mobile^  Ala. 

Before. treatipg  of  this  terrible  sconrge,  it  has  appeared  to  us  ino^  conve* 
nieot  to  present  to  the  reader  a  slight  topogfaphicaf  sketch  of  this  city  and  its 
suimrhs,  the  data.for  which  we  have  obtained  from  the  "  Memorias  de  la  Real 
Lonidad  Economeia,"  edited  by  sotoe  friends  of  the  country,  from,ihe  statistics 
of  Ibe  Island  of  Guba,  pablished  in  1827,  by  a  commission  pf  officers  of  the 
R4>yal  Ck>rpS  of  Engineers,  and  from  Baron  Uumbolt's  "  Foiitical  JSssay  on  the 
Island  of  Cuba."     • 

This  island,  discovered  by  Cristopher  Colon  in  the  year  14d2,  was  at  first 
regarded  by  tire  Spanish  government  as  of  so  little  importance,  tha^  Dr.  Nivo- 
las  de  Ovando,  the  then. Governor  of  Sante  Domingo  did  not  receive  ordera  to 
send  an  expedition  to  explore  it  till  the  year  1508.  And  then  notwithstanding 
the  favorable  report  of  D)r.  Sebastian.de  Ocanipo,  in* regard  to  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  the  nomber  of  the  ports,  and  the  pacific  and  benevolent  character  of  the 
aborigines, 'nearly  three  years  were  allowed  to  elapse  before  Dr.  Diego  Velaz- 
quez was  commissioned  to  occupy  and  colonize  it.  Being  master  of  the  coun- 
try in  1514,  h^  foanded  towns  and  villages  in  various  parts,  and  lastly  the  city 
oftheHabanain  1519. 

Originally  built  without  ^y  plan,  it  is  evident  its  founder  was  far  from  fore- 
seeing tbat,ffrc>m  its  geographical  position,  this  city  was  destine^  to  (wcbme,  in 
tb^  ^urse  qf  time,  the  centre  of  ai}  jmmense  commerce  and  the  most  precious 
jewel  in  the  crqwn  of  Spain*  It  was  at  first  regarded  as  a  mere  port  of  call  fpr 
vessefs  returning  to  the  Peninsula  laden  with  the  riches  of  New  Spain  and 
Costa  Firme.    Saving  been  declafed^  capital  of  the  island  in  1543,  a  regular 

ein  of  building,  adapted  to'  its  futurb^reatness,  might  then  have  been  adopted, 
t  the  government  did  not  occupy  its  attention  with  this  important  p^int,  and 
allowed  the  colonists  to  Continue  heaping,  toffether  buildings  with  as  little  order 
as  good  taste— as  may  be  seen  from  the  description  we  now  submit  to  the 
reader. 

Situate  in  23*  9^  N.  lat. towards  -th^  confines  of  the  torid  zone,  the  Habana 
contains*,  according^to  the  census  of  1 842, 1 48,860  souls.  Its  figure  b  that  of  an 
irregular  polygon  of  an  elliptical  form  ;  its  greater  diameter  is  6^300  feet  and 
iu  smaller  3,600.  Built  at  the.  level  of  the  sea,  to  the  West  of  a  Vaqt  port  of 
4/k)0  feet  extension,  and  on  a  burning  soil,  it  is  bounded  on  the  £.  N.  £.  by  a 
ebtrin  of  low  hills,  on  which  are  erected  the  fortifications  intended  for  its  defence, 
and  which  partly. shut  out  the  East  wind,  the  most  refreshing  and  healthy  of 

*  A  Spanish  Mescal  Periodical  published  in  the  Habana,  edit^  by  the  author  of 
tbs  Memoir. 
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those  that  prevafl  here.  The  streets,  running  £.  and  W.  and  N.  and  S.,  are  so 
narrow  that  hardly  can  two  carriages  be. driven  abreast  throngh  them ;  they 
are  not  graded  nor  paved,  and  the  ezdavations. formed  by  the  continuous  passa- 
ges of  quitVines,  waggons  and  carts,  are  filled  up  with  stones  so  loose  in  texture 
as  to  crumble  beneath  the  slightest  pressure :  for  which  reason  the  streets  are 
filltKl  with  tlust  in  the  dry  season,  anq  with  mud  during  the  continuance  of  the 
rains. 

There  are  in  the  Habana*  3,9!7l  'hquses,  the  majority  of  which  are  low  and 
deficient  in  space.  The  rooms  situat^e  in  the  rear  of  the  houses  are  unhealthy 
from  their  proximity  to  the  privies  and  stables,  wherein  are  not  unfrequentiy 
kfept  the  rubbish  and  dirty  water- for  several  days'.  The  same  thing  happens  in 
the  houses  termed  accessary y  which  are  small,  low-roofed  and  difficult  of  ventila- 
tion, and  inhabited  for  the  most  part,  by  poor  mechanics  or  wretched  prostitutes, 
who  struggle  in  their  miserable  apartments  for  a,  breath  of  hot  air,  vitiated  by 
the  emanations  from  their  own  bodies  and  from  their  excrements,  of  which 
they  have  no  mode  of  ridding  themselves,  save*  by  casting  them  at  night,  into 
the  streets. 

The  water,  which  supplies  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants,  is  distributed 
by  means  of  six  fountains,  proceeding  from  an  artificial  creek  called  la  zartja — 
only  the  more  wealthy  class  make  Use  df  rain  water  preserved  in  cisterns. — 
That  portion  of  la  zarija  which  pal&ses  through  the  suburbs  de  la  Salud,  receives 
during  the  wet  season,  the  waters  and  filtli  of  the  streets  which  cross  its  course  ; 
the  little  care  that  is  paid  to  its  cleanliness  allows  also  of  a  ponstant  accumu- 
lation within  it  of  vegetable  debris  at  all  seasons. 

The  transition  from  one  season  to  another  not  being  here  so  marked  as  in 
Europe,  the  year  may  be  convenientiy  divided  into  two,  the  dry  and  the  rainy 
seasons.  During  the  first,  which  begins  in  November  and  ternHnates  iu  JMav, 
the  prevailing  winds  are  the  North  ami  North-east,  till  towards  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruaiy'when  3ie  hot  South  wind  commonces  to  blow  with  force  and  treauency. 
During  this  period  the  dawn,  the  evenings  and  the  nights  are  ceol  ana  some- 
limes  cold,  but  from  10  o'clock,  a.  m.  tiU  4,  p.  m.  the  heat  is  grtot..  These 
atmospheric  changes,  together  with  the  particles  of  dust  with  which  the  air  is 
surcharged,  produce  at  this  period  affections  of  t*he  eyes,  throat,  larynx,  bronchi 
ftnd  lungs,  intermittents,  neuroses,  and  neuralgie,  and  cutaneous,  muscular 
and  articular  inflammations. 

During  the  season  of  heat  and  rains,  which  last  for  many  years  back,  have 
t)ccurred  at  a  later  period  on  account  of  the  clearings  {desmuntes)  of  the  West- 
em  part  of  the  island,  reigns  particularly  the  hot  South  Wind,  which  blowing 
across  the  land  arrives  at  the  city  lad^n  with  the  exhalations  of  the  numerous 
marshes  over  which  it  passes  in  its  course.  At  tliis  time  it  rains  alihost  daily 
after  jnid-day,  and  to  it  are  well  appliable  the  verses  of  Boileau ; 

«  On  disait  que  le  ciel  qui  se.fond  tout  en  eau, 
Veuillo  inonder  ces  iieux  d'un  deluge  nouveatL" 

Indeed  the  water  falls  in  torrents— one  portion  flows  to  the  sea,  and  the  rest 
stagnating  in  the  streets  for  want  of  gradation,  forms  paddles  which  are  rendered 
infections:  1,  by  tlfe  action  pT-the  heat  which  at  this  season  ranges  at  from 
28^  to  29<>  Healiiivur>  and  wliich  would  be  insupportable  but  for.  the  prevailing 
breezes  ;  2.  by  the  continuous  passage  of  carriages  which  unceasingly  renew 
its  surface,  ami  3^  by  its  admixture  with  dead  animals,  as  dogs,  cats  and  poul- 
try which  are  cast  into  die  streets. 

To  .these  causes  of  insalubrity  may  be  added :  ' 

1.  The  existence  \n  the  interior  of  the  city  of  a  great  number  of  stores  for 
Che  sale  of  salted  and  smoked  fish  and  flesh,  as  those  of  tasajo,  bacalao,  sardines, 
&c :  these  edibles,  destined  for  the  consumption  of  slaves  and  of  the  poorer 

*  Entre-muros,  or  Uie  city  proper. 
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ciasses,  heaped  together  in  low  and  damp  sitaations,  and  heated  by  mutual  con- 
tact, promptly  enter  into  the  putrefactive  process,  and  unceasingly  spread 
around  emanations  of  an  insupportable  smell. 

2:  The  ill  construction  of  the  wharf,  built  of  planks  supported  by  posts  or 
stakes,  under  which  the  water  is  with  difficulty  renewed,  which  by  its  admix- 
ture with  the  excrements  of  the  crews  of  vessels,  moored  to  it  during  the  time 
of  unloading,  acquires  deleterious  properties,  the  activity  of  which  i^  augmented 
by  tlie  ardor  of  the  sun's  rays  striking  immediately  upon  the  pla^s. 

3.  The  condition  of  the  fish  mslrket,  a  shed,  near  a  stream  which  receives 
the  filth  of  the  streets  in  its  iminediate  neighborhood,  and  inlo  which  is  cast 
the  refuse  fish: 

4.  And  lastly,  the  market  square,'  known  as  that  of  Fernando  VII,  contaiping 
in  a  very  small  area  very  many  stalls,  on  which  are  exposed  for  sale  flesh,  fish, 
and  vegetables,  of  all  which  the  9ffals  abandoned  to  the  rays  of  a  burning  sun, 
soon  fdl  into  putrefaction. 

Before  entering  upen  the  examination  of  the  <lireful  influence  of  these- 
numerous  causes  of  infection,  we  propose  to  cast  a  rapid  glance  over  the- 
suburbs  known  by  the  titles  of  Guadakipe,  San  Lazaro,  and  Jesug-Maria,  which 
contains  a  populatPon  of  87,51 9  souls. "  The  first  of  these,  built  on  higher  ground" 
,than  the  Habana,  is  the  healthiest  of  all.  The  houses  of  which  it  is  composed 
are  generally  lofty  and  stand  apart,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  at  the 
epoch  of  their  construction,  the  exigencies  of  the  climate  had  begun  to  be 
considered  in  the  formation  of  dwellings.  This  quarter  is  muoh  indebted  for  \t» 
beauty  to  the  liberal  munificence  of  Bishop  Espada,  who  greatly  labored  to 
render  it  salubrious — it  was  he  who  'caused  to  be  drained  the  marsh  which 
formerly,  occupied  the  site  of  what  is  now  the  Field  of  Mars. 

The  suburbs  of  San  Lazaro  is  built,  in. the  greater  part,  on  low  ground,  and 
the  water,  finding  no  easy  exit,  transformed  its  narrow  and  tortuous  streets  into 
infectious  muddy  gutters.  This  quarter  contains  numerous  holes  and  pools  of 
considerable  size  in  which  is  accumulated  the  rubbish  of  the  city ;  besides 
many  guano-thatched  huts  with  floors  generally  below  the  level  of  the  streets, 
Such  are  the  dwellings  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  suburbs. 

In  the  suburbs  called  of  Jesus-Maria,  we  have  already  given  a  description  in 
our*  memoir  on  Intermittent  Fevers. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Habana  and  of  its  suburbs  at  the  time  of  our 
arrival  in  1824,  an4  such  it  continued  with  little  diflference  till  1834,  when 
General  Tacon  received  the  command  of  the  island.  Surprised  beyond  measure 
to  see  the  numerous  causes  ot  insalubrity  that  the  city  contained,  this  chief 
labored  incessantly  during  the  entire  period  of  his  government  as  much  to 
remove  these  pernicious  influences  as  to  embellish  the  city.  He  caused  the 
streets  (o  be  graded  and  paved ;  and  established  in  these,  as  well  as  in  the 
houses,  sewers  to  carry  of  dirty  water.  The  paltry  sheds  of  the  fish-market 
and  of  those  of  the  squares  of  Fernando  VII  and  of  the  Vapor  were  replaced  by 

riiona  and  well  ventil&ted  stone  edifices.  Each  of  these  markets  was  provt- 
with  a  fountam  and  its  ba^n.  The  accumulation  of  rubbish  in  the  interior 
or  rear  of  private  dwellings  was  remedied  by  a  system  of  dailv  carting.  His 
pbilanthropical  cares  embraced  the  suburbs,  the  streets  of  which  were,  in  gr^t 
part,  graded,  paved  and  provided  with  sewers.  Two  grand  promienades  were 
formed,  and  the  holes  and  pools  in  tHe  quarters  of  San  Lazaro  and  Jesus- 
Maria  were  filled  up.  The  number  of  houses  being  insufficient  dn  account  of 
the  great  increase  of  the  population  by  immigration  from  Mexico,  Costafirme, 
and  Europe,  he  gave  permission  to  build  in  these  quarters  spacious  edifices, 
whose  number  cmily  increasing  has  since  caused  the  disappearance,  in  part,  of 


*  In  a  previouf  number  of. the  <«Observador  Uabaaero.*' . 
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tb«t  miashapen  heap  of  wretched  bovels,  in  which  formerly  vegetated  numerous 
unfortunates,  who  straggling  in  them  for  a  full  breath  of  vitiated  air,  were 
continuously  exposed  to  a  multitude  of  grave  maladies.  In  this  manner  were 
these  insalubrious  sites  tpinsformed  into  delightful  residen^^^s. 

While  the  Captain-general  Tacon  and  the  principal  authorities  generously 
rivalled  each  other  in  zeal  to  render  more  salubrious  and  more  ornate  the  city 
and  its  suburbs,  the  Superintendant-jreneral  of  Royal  Revenue,  the  Conde  de 
Villanneva,  concluded  the  works  of  the' aqueduct  of  Husillo  which  carries 
through  the  streets  the  filtered  waters  of  the  Almendares  by  a  double  line  of 
iron  pipes,  from  which  branch  smaller  tubes  to  the  interior  of  the  dwellingst — 
This  great  enterprise  has  been  productive  of  immense  benefit  to  the  city  by  the 
multiplication  of  public  fountains,  and  by  the  facility  which  every  citizen  now 
enjoys  of  obtaining  a  plentiful  supply  of  pure  and  wholesome  water. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  the  western  part  of  the  island  is  such  as  btf^longs 
to  the  northern  liinit  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  almost  to  the  commencement  of  the 
tropic  of  cancer ;  in  which  space  the  constantly  recurring  inequalities  of  tem- 
perature announce  the  proximity  of  the  temperate  latitudes. 

Mean  Temperature. — ^The  meam  temperature  of  (he  Habana,  on  account  of 
its  vicinity  to  the  sea  is  25^  Centigrade.  The  extremes  being  for  the  hottest 
months  28^  C,  and  for  the  coldest  2i^  C. 

Extreme  Temperature, — The  lowest  point  to  which  the  mercory  has  de- 
scended in  the  Habana  is  16^  C,  and  the  highest  to  which  it  has*  been  observed 
to  ascend  310  C. 

Hurricanes,  less  frequent  here  than  in  8t  Domingo  and  Jamaica,  occur 
towards  the  end  of  August,  in  September,  and  even  in  October. 

Of  the  Causes,  Nature  and  Seat  cf  Yellow  Feverl — The  improvements  which 
have  been  successively  introduced,  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  into  the  city 
and  its  suburbs  have  produced  notable  changes  in  the  frequency  and  intensity 
of  diseases  in  general.  The  numerous  cases  of  pernicious  fevers  of  every 
type,,  the  adynamic  and  ataxic  fevers  which  were  formerly  observed  every  year 
among  the  Creoles  and  the  acclimated,  have  diminished  in  a  sensible  degree.— 
Typhoid  fever,  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  and  anthrax  have  become  less  frequent, 
as  also  has  dysenteric  colitis,  endemic  in  September;  but  it  is  certain  this 
beneficent  influence  has  not  been  extended  to  yellow  fever.  Notwithstanding 
the  improvements  mentioned,  the  city  still  contains  many  foci  of  infection,  as 
are  prmcipally,  the  stores  of  tasajo,  the  muddy  stream  of  the  fish-market,  and 
histly,  the  sewers  which  not  having  a  sufficient  current  of  water  to  cover  the 
dirt  accumulated  in  them,  transform  the  places  in  which  their  gratings  are 
placed  into  so  many  centres  of  contagion. 

As  we  have  already  observed,  there  are  in  the  Habana  only  two  seasons,  ona 
of  drought,  and  the  other  of  rains.  In  the  first,  which  begins  in  November,  and 
ends  in  May,  no  case  of  yellow  fever  is  ever  seen. 

During  the  first  three  months  of  this  season,  the  prevailing  winds  are  com- 
monly from  the  E.  N.  £.,  and  from  the  N.,  and  rain  is  very  rare.  During  the 
succeeding  three  months  the  heat  gradually  increases ;  the  scorching  8.  wind 
is  inten^pt^d  only  in  the  momine  and  evening  by  light  easterly  breezes.  The 
air  respired  at  mid-day  is  suffocatmg ;  the  digestive  oufans  become  more  and 
more  irritable  under  the  influence  of  the  increasing  heat,  and  are  extremely 
prone  t»^take  on  inflammatory  action ;  this  is  consequently  the  period  of  cere* 
oral  and  gastro-intestinal  inflammations  and  of  eruptive  fevers,  as  the  first  three 
months  constitute  that  of  afifections  of  the  respiratory  organs.  Lastly,  the 
storms  which  during  the  two  last  months  of  this  period  are  almost  daily 
observed  on  the  horizon,  rendering  the  heat  more  intolerable  as  the  atmosphere 
is  more  charged  with  electricity,  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  city.  At 
last  the  rains  set  in,  and  with  them  appears  the  vellow  fever,  which  seems  te 
BUrt  forth  from  tba  pvnad  anid  tha  Icslid  exhalations  m^ich  the  pievionaly 
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parched  np  soil,  now  satorated,  gives  ont  Kow^  only  begins  the  epidemic ; 
and  its  mortality  is  the  greater  directly  a^  the  humid  heat  is  the  more  adapted 
to  the  production  of  gases  from  putrefaction.  In  tfie  months  of  April  and  iMay^ 
many  cases  occur  of  intense  gastro-enteritis  .and  gastro-encepbalitie,  which 
frequently  assume  the  appearance  of  yellow  fever,  but  which  are  never  accom- 
panied by  that  lesion  of  mnervation  which  is  ^e  distinffuishing  characteristic 
of  the  disease  with  which  we  are  now  occupied.  Heat,  humidity  and  miasmata 
are  the  three  conditions  Indispensably  necessary  to  the  development  of  yellow 
fever,  whose  attack  upon  strangers  is  violent  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  predis- 
posing causes  which  exist  in  them.  Of  the  Individuals  who  come  to  the  Habana, 
some  are  drawn  hither  by  fiiilure  in  business,  and  others  by  ill  conduct,  and 
eome  are  driven  by  the  want  pf  the  means  of  sub-sistence  in  their  own  country. 
These  unfortunates  embark  filled  with  the  hoped  of  here  rapidly  making  their 
fortunes,  (for  still  £1  Dorado  is  believed  to  exist  in  the  colonies  by  the  people 
of  Europe.)  When  undeceived  on  their  arrival^  every  branch  of  industry  com* 
pletely  filled  up,  what  mUst  be  the  efiect  upon  tievrnwralef  Reduced  to 
undertake  the  most  laborious  and  least  lucrative  employments  for  a  mere  sub- 
sistence, failing  frequently  even  in  these  humble  endeavors,  and  without  the 
means  of  returning  to  their  native  countries,  they,  soon  become  home-sick, 
(nosia^'icas)  and  thus  fall  the  victims  of  yellow  fever. 

Others,  and  these  constitute  the  majoritjr  of  our  immigrants,  arrive  by  hun- 
dreds every  year  from  diflferent  provinces  of  Spain,  to  evMO  the  conscript  laws. 
These  young  men,  accustomea  to  breathe  a  pure  and  invigorating  air  in  their 
native  land,  and  brought  up  to  agricultural  labors,  obtaining  on  their  arrival 
the  offices  of  the  lowest  servants  in  the  tasajo  and  provision  stores,  living  in 
very  circumscribed  space,  breathing  a  corrupted  atmosphere,  and  discharging 
laborious  duties,  are  quickly  attacked  by  tne  disease  which  then  puts  on  a 
formidable  character. 

Lastly,  we  shall  consider  the  case  of  sailors.  Every  one  is  acquainted  with 
their  intemperate  habits  and  their  customary  food.  On  arrival  here  the  vessels 
are  moored  to  the  wharf  during  the  discharge  of  their  cargoes.  The  labors 
which  they  have  to  undergo  to  efiect  this,  performed  during  the  hottest  hours 
of  the  day,  the  abuse  of  alcaholic  drinks  taken  to  quench  thirst,  the  bad  habit 
of  sleeping  on  deck,  and  the  rains  which  drench  them  while  bathed  in  perspira^ 
tion,  predispose  sailors  to  the  invasion  of  yellow  fever,  the  severity  of  which  is 
incmsed  b^  the  negligence  of  the  captains  whp  often  do  not  send  the  men  to 
be  treated  till  after  some  days  have  elapsed,  and  for  the  most  part  not  without 
having  previously  well  dosed  them  with  castor  oil  and  other  purgatives.  On 
board  the  vessels  from  Buenos  Ayres,  which  come  laden  with  tasajo, ,  the 
disease  generally  proves  very  fatal  on  account  of  the  virulent  exhalations  to 
which  ibe  men  are  continuously  exposed. 

Whatever  may  be  the  inlet  hy  which  miasmata  producing  specific  diseases 
are  introduced  into  the  economy,  it  is  certain  their  presence  is  not  made  sensi- 
ble till  they  fix  themselvss  in  me  solids,  no  disturbance  of  the  health  taking 
place  while  they  are  circulating;  but  so  soon  as  their  action  is  directed  upon 
the  onrans,  the  general  perturbation  and  the  development  of  those  inflammatoiy 
signs  by  which  the  disease  announces  itself  commence. 

Before  pnx^eeding  to  the  description  of  the  S3rmptoms,  course,  termination 
and  curative  plan  of  the  yellow  fever,  we  think  it  proper  to  observe  that  thera^ 
pentical  means  employed  to  combat  what  aflection  soever,  if  but  little  ratfonali 
wiU  impress  upon  it  a  course  diflferent  from  what  it  would  have  pursued,  and  a 
character  other  than  it  would  have  exhibited,  under  the  influence  of  a  better 
indicated  plan ;  hence  the  discrepancies  (n  the  descriptions  of  authors  of  the 
aymptoais,  march  an  J  duration  of  disease. 

Empirical  physicians,  of  which  the  number  is  great  in  the  Habana,  though 
man  paitienkrly  to  be  fonnd  among  the  Angio-Ameiican  and  En^^ish  practi- 
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tioners,  who  are  imbued  in  the  doctrines  of  Brown,  administer  liberally  to  their 
sick,  emetics,  cathartics,  calomel,  tonics,  and  principally  sulphate  of  quina, 
remedies  which  delay  not  long  in  angroenting  a  slight  attack  of  yellow  fever  to 
the  highest  grade  of  intensity,  and  in  quickly  producing  death  in  consequence 
of  the  profound  disturbance  which,  they  cause  in  the  principal  viscera.  The 
symptoms  of  which  they  give  us  the  history,  are  chiefly  the  fruit  of  their  peculiar 
system  of  medication  and  the  very  rare  cases  of  cures  which  they  cite,  prove 
merely  that  their  patients  have  not  always  died  under  such  treatment. 

ffae  initiatory,  as  >yell  as  the  Tsubseqaent  symptoms,  vary  according  to  the 
organs  principally  implicated.  The  disease  sometimes  commences  with  con- 
vulsions, frequently  repeated,  with  pallor  of  the  face,  icy  coldness  and  tremulous 
speech,  indicating  a  violent  congestion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis ;  at 'other 
times  it  strikes  the  patient-  suddenly  into  a  state  of  geueral  collapse ;  hardly  is 
he  able  to  support  himself,  and  his  head  is  disturbed  by  the  slightest  movement; 
lastly,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases,  all  the  signs  of  ^violent  gastric  inflammation 
are,  without  warning,  developed  and  act  powerfully  upon  tlie  head  and  spine. 

In  each  of  these  cases  there  is  more  or  less  severe  lesion  of  innervation. — 
Hence  the  reason  that  the  heart  and  muscles  so  early  fall  into  the  debility  of 
the  adynamic  state,  which  in  its  turn  gives  rise  to  hemorrhages  from  the  mu- 
cous membranes,  fo  perilous  at  this  period,  and  to  partial  gangrene. 

History  of  the  disease  when  its  sMt  is  more  particularly  in  the  stomach  and 
duodenum. — Ordinarily,  persons  attacked  by  this  disease,  experience  the  first 
symptoms  in  the  evenmg  or  during  the  night,  and  sometimes  also  in  the  morn- 
ing. It  commences  suddenly  with  a  violent  headache,  pain  in  tlie  lumbar 
region  and  in  the  joints,  particularly  those  of  the  lower  extremities.  -The  face 
is  flushed,  the  eyes  injected -or  bloodshot,  the  carotids  pulsate  with  force,  the 
lips  are  extremely  reddened,  the  tongue  of  an  uniform  deep  red  color,  sometimes 
contracted  and  dry,  thirst  is  always  intense.  In  some  cases  occur  coryza, 
dryness  of  the  fauces,  the-  secretion  of  a  thick  saliva,  difficult  of  expectoration, 
sensibility  and  augmented  heat  of  the  epigastric  region.  We  observe  also  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  visible  pulsations  of  the  arteries  of  the  stomach,  short 
respiration,  profound  sighing,-  uneasiness,  (desasosiego,)  constant  necessity  for 
a  change  of  posture,  dry  and  hot  skin,  diminished  secretion  of  urine,  which  is 
high  colored,  constipation,  strong  and  full  pulse,  and  integrity  of  the  intellectual 
faculties. 

When  the  disease  has  not  been  checked  at  the  onset  by  remedies  appropriate 
to  this  inflammator}'  state,  to  the  symptoms  already  described  are  superadded 
others  denoting  the  extension  of  the  inflammation  to  the  brain,  nausea,  ineffec- 
tual retchings,  and  more  frequently  mucosc-bilious  vomitings,  repugnance  to 
liquids  which  excite  vomiting,  fuofacious  delirium,  somnolence  or  '  coma, 
increasing  epigastric  pain,  meteorism  of  this  region,  highly  Colored  urine, 
burning  SKin  and  frequent  pulse. 

'  Lastly,  when  the  disease  proceeds  to  a  fatal  termination,  it  is  observed  that 
the  adynamico-ataxic  stage  sets  in  about  the  third  or  fourth  day ;  the  pulse 
becomes  slower  and  smaller,  the  face  is  sunken,  the  eyes  lose  their  brilliancy, 
the  tongue  shrinks  and  dries,  vomiting  is  more  frequent,  sometimes  hemorrhages 
from  the  nose  and  arms  supervene,  the  skin  grows  cold,  and  the  urine  is  sup- 
pressed ;  according  to  the  seat  of  this  sympathetic  cerebral  irritation,  the 
delirium  is  low  or  furious,  the  respiration  becomes  more  and  more  slow,  each 
breath  is  more  foptid  than  the  last,  and  finally-  hiccup,  sinking,  and  black  vomit 
commonly  close  this  scene  of  destruction. 

He  must  be  destitute  of  all  medical  knowledge,  unendowed  with  any  faculty 
of  induction,  or  bigotted  to  a  bad  faith,  who  cannot  see  in  the  picture  we  have 
drawn,  the  certain  signs  of  an  intense  inflammation  of  the  stomach.  Attacking 
Banguineous  subjects,  the  majority  of  whom  are  of  athletic  constitution,  trans- 
ported without  transition  from  a  cold  to  a  burning  and  humid  climate,  and 
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surroanded  by  an  atmoflphere  ^charged  with  putrescent  particles ;  the  energy 
with  which  the  heart  acts,  the  rapid  movements  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries 
whose  pulsations  are  difficultly  counted,  the  color  of  the  face,  and  of  the  exter- 
nal openings  of  the  mucous  membranes,  the  Vascularity  of  the  eyes  and  the 
burning  condition  of  the  -skin,  doeii>  not  this  combination  of  circumstances 
indicate  that  all  the  organs  of  the  eeonomy  are  ai^cted  with  a  more  or  less 
powerful  congestion  ?  is  it  not  evident  that  this  state  of  violent  erythism  cannot 
long  peri^ist  without  causing  the  most  profound  losions  of  the  vital  organs  ? — 
The  collapse  to  which  the  ccononvy  succumbs  on  the  second  or  third  day  of 
Uijs  exalted  inflammatory  state,  the  hemorrhages,  the  black-vomit,  and  the 'dis- 
turbance ef  the  sensorial  functions,  so  much 'the  more  marked  as  stimulanta 
have  been  abused,  announce  dissolution  as  the  effect  of  an  inflammation  which 
lias  not  been  combatted. 

History  of  yellow  fever^  tclw.n  its  seal  is  principallt;  in  the  nervous  centres.^' 
The  invasion  is  as  sudden  in- this  as, in  the  former  case,  the  patient  being, 
unawares,  seized  cold,  and  convulsive  tremors;  he  suffers  a  general  malaise 
{maieMar.)  his  speech  is  interrupted,  his  respiration  short  and  catching,  the 
pulse  hardly  to  b^  felt,  and  the  face  pallid.  This  state,  indicating  a  profound 
lesion  of  innervation,  has  no  determinate  duration;  this,  ailer  a  shorter  or 
longer  period,  is  replaced  by  the  following  series  of  symptoms :  pallor  of  the 
feice  which  wears  an  expression  of  uneasiness,  yellowish  circle  around  the 
moutli,  divergence  of  the  eyes,  or  deviation  from  the.  parallelism  of  the  axis  of 
vision,  {ryos  estraviados,)  supra-orbital  pains,  the  tongue  red  or  white,  broad 
and  moist,  great  or  no  thirst,  little  or  no  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  palpitation  in 
the  region  of  the  cceliac  axis,  severe  pains  in  the  loins,  and  in  the  inferior 
extremities ;  patients  occasionally  complain  of  an  obtuse  pain  in  the  precordial 
region,  frequent  impossibility  of  remaining  for  an  instant  in  the  same  position, 
constipation,  clear  urine,  passing  horripilation,  pulse  strong  and  frequefit,  skin 
hot,  greater  alteration  of  the  features,  increase  of  uneasiness,  and  of  the  lurpbar 
and  articular  pains,  which  extend  to  the  low  motor  rajuscles  following  the  tract 
of  the  nervous  trunks,  exasperation  of  the  headache  which  some  patients  com- 
pare to  the  pain  that  would  be  occasioned  by  the  stroke  of  a  hammer  on .  the 
cranium;  tongue  always  moist,  broad  and  red,  vehement  thirst,  nausea,  epigas- 
tric insonsibillty,  wakefulness,  small  and  frequent  pulse,  and  the  skin  nearly  of 
its  natural  temperature.  Anally  death  is  ushered  in  by  the  following  symptoms : 
augmented  intensity  of  those  already  described,  hemorrhage,  disturbance  of  the 
intellect,  the  patient,  although  awake,  labors  to  co-ordinate  his  ideas;  the 
mucous  vomitings  of  the  commencement  now  become  bilious,  and  vary  in 
color,  as  blue,  greenish  or  dusky;  sometimes  the  sick  vomit  nothing  but  their 
drinks;  sub-delirium,  convulsions,  sensations  of  extreme  prostration,  the' pulse 
becomes  momentarily  smaller,  tlie  skin  grows  cold,  and  occasionally  turns  of  a 
yellow  color;  finally,  all  the  pains  concentrate  in  one  or  two  points,  the  arm 
and  the  thigh,  and  force  screams  from  the  sufferers :  these  parts  being  exam- 
ined, no  sign  can  be  perceived  that  within  a  few  hours  they  will  fall  into  a 
gangrenous  slate  and  die. 

Typh/id  Form, — ^The  disease'  commences  in  this  case  without  premonitory 
aymptoms  by  an  attack  of  vertigo  which,  passing,  leaves  the  follov\Mng  train  of 
symptoms:  purple  color  qf  the  Iace,.wjnch  is  sometimes  spotted, eyes  vascular, 
intense  supra-orbital  pain,  tongue  dry  and  red,  foetid  breath,  constant  thirst, 
sensibility  of  the  epigastrium,  with' increase  of  heat  in  this  region,  pain  on 
pressure  in  the  ileo-coical  region,  borborygmus,  foBtid  stools,  nausea,  lumbar, 
and  articular  pains,  high  colored  urine,  hot  and  dry  skin,  full  and  slow^  pulse, 
and  somnolency.  Increasinfr  course. — Agitation,  increase  of  headache,  features 
contracted,  axis  of  vision  not  parallel,  constant  nausea,  and  vomiting  of  mucus 
and  of  variously  colored  bile,  mixed  not  unfrequently  wflh  streaks  of  blood ; 
tongue  dry  and  red,  increasing  fcetor  of  the  breath,  intense  thirst,  meteorism, 
increase  of  pain  on  pressure  in  the  epigastrium,'and  in  the  coecal.  region ;  dry 
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cough,  stools  more  and  more  fcetid/  skfn  hot,  exhaling  a  sickening  smell,  dark 
urine,  and  frequent  changes  of  the  pulse.  Second  period. — Loquacious  deli- 
rium, continuance  of  the  vomiting  which  is  sedimentous,  breath  insupportably 
foetid,  tongue  covered  withe  dry  and  rough* fur,  convulsive  movements  of  Uie 
lips,  epistaxis,  clear  yellow  color  of  th^  skin,  meteorism,  e^reater  frequency  of 
the  alvine  discharges  and  supine  decubitus.  •  Third  perid  and  termination  in 
death. — Somnolence,  indiflbrenoa  oV  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  renewal 
of  epistaxis,  which  is  more  abundant,  small  pulse,  dusky  hue  oi  the  skin,  invol- 
untary alvine  discharges,  faintings  fiim  the  slightest  movements,  meteorism, 
increased  fur  on  the  tongue  and  gums,  which  f^re  prone  to  hemorrhage,  ecchy- 
mosis  on  diffi^rent  parts  of  Che  body,  and  most  iJnsqueDCly  on  the  sacrum,  and 
finally  death,  ushered  in  by  gangrene. 

These  ^ree  are  the,  forms  under  which  this  disease  makes  its  appearance.-* 
In  all,  it  is  worthy  of  note,  that  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane  is  the 
seat  of  the  observed  phenomena,  and  that  the  nervous  system  is  profoundly 
implicated.  This  disturbance  of  innervation  is  that  which  constitutes  the  chief 
danger  of  the  disease.  Death  occurs  the  more  promptly  and  fearfully  in  the. 
direct  ratio  of  the  use  of  energetic  stimulants.  What  plan  of  treament  soever 
be  adopted,  it  is  not  generally  followed  by  such  happy  results  as  in  other 
pathological  conditions.  AH  physicians,  following  very  difl^rent  methods  of 
cure,  count  many  unfortunate  cases,  but  those  who  rely  on  an  antiphlogistic 
and  antiseptic  treatment,  if  very  often  they  find  this  plan  unavailing  to  achieve 
a  triumph  over  the  disease,  have  still  the  consolation  to  see  their  patients'  pass 
away  with  tranquility,  instead  of  sufiering  the  convulsive  agonies  which  precede 
the  death  of  those  who  have  been  stimulated. 

In  making  the  above  classification  we  do  not  pretend  to  assert  that  the  same 
series  of  events  occurs  in  each  case.  Our  olject  has  been  to  call  attention  to 
the  organ  or  system  most  profoundly  aflfected :  whatever  may  be  the  predomi* 
nance  of  the  disease  over  one  or  more  organs  during  its  colirse,  the  ^ne 
always  opens  with  an  attack  on  the  nervous  system.  The  instantaneous^ins 
of  the  head,  of  the  loins,  and  of  the  articulations  invariably  precede  the  febrile 
movement.  This  inclines  us  to  the  belief  that  the  virus  or  unknown  cause  of 
the  disease,  does  not  act  through  the  circulation,  but  intermediately  through  the 
nerves. 

II.  The  yellow  fever  called  by  Sauvage,  Trytisaphya  Americana ;  by  Cullen, 
febris  flava,  typhus  icterodes,  and  b^  Pinel,  fievre  gastro-ady^amique,  is  a 
disease  peculiar  to  the  new  world,  which  has  existed  in  all  a^es  on  the  Eastern 
coast  of  South  America  and  in  the  Antilles.  History  furnishes  mcontestibleproofa 
that  it  was  not  imported  from  the  coast  of  Africa  by  vessels  engaged  in  the 
slave  trade,  as  is  asserted  by  M.  Andouard,  as  we  recognize  in  the  description 
of  the  sickness  which  attacked  a  portion  of  the  troops  composing  the  first  expe- 
dition against  the  island  of  Cuba,  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  yellow  fever 
such  as  we  observe  at  the  present  day.  This  terrible  scourge,  like  other  mor- 
bid affections,  is  not  an  entity  ;  we  never,  indeed,  see  it  reproduced  with  the 
identical  series  of  symptoms :  besides  the  modifications  impressed  upon  it  by 
age,  sex,  temperament,  idrosyncracy,  habits  of  life,  moral  impressions,  especially 
fear  of  contracting  it,  and  the  pathological  condition  of  the  viscera,  particularly 
of  the  heart  and  stomach,  previously  to  the  invasion  ;  it  is  powerfully  affected 
bv  ^e  Constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  which  tends  to  alter  its  aspect  so  mate- 
rially as  to  have  caused  it  to  be  termed  a  truly  protean  disease.  Indeed,  if  the 
squalls  which  form  daily  on  the  horizon  during  the  summer,  do  not  soon  bring 
rain  to  the.clty,  the  atmosphere  becomes  surcharged  with  electricity,  no  breeze 
agitati^the  sta^antair,  the  heat  then  reaches  a  suflbcating  degree  of  intensity 
from.  10  forenoon  till  5  o'clock,  evening,  causing  the  expandedflnids  to  exert  a 
continuous  force  upon  their  containing  vessels.  This  condition  of  the  atmos- 
phere annoys  and  fatigues  the  Creole  as  weH  as  the  stranger,  producing  in 
every  one  an  invincible  repugnance  to  the  slightest  exertion.    Every  diseaa^ 
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developed  daring  this  atmospheric  constitution,  but  particularly  the  yellow  fever, 
takes  on  the  hemorrhagic  form  from  the  invasion:  frequently  these  hemor* 
rhages  cannot  be  restrained,  and  the  patients  are  then  rapidly  plunged  into  a 
state  of  prostration  from  which  only  with  great  difficulty  can  they  be  rainied. 

When,  on  the  ptherhand,  the  summer  rains  are  abundant,  tlie  hot  and  humid 
air  facilitates  the  disengagement  of  miasmata  with  which  it  is  loaded  and  the 
disease  shews  itself  less  openly  inflammatory,  is  accompanied  by  mucous  and 
bilious  discharges  and  quickly  assumed  the  adynamico-ataxic  type.  Lastly,  if 
the  gases,  evolved  by  the  process  of  decomposition  of  vegetable  and  animal 
matters  be  very  active,  persons  submitted  to  tneir  influence,  are  attacked  at  the 
commencement  with  convulsions  ai)dcoma,«and  die  frequently  without  tebrile 
reaction  having  been  excited.  We  have  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  several 
patients  in  this  manner,  and  we  have  in  every  case,  ascertained  that  these  indi- 
viduals recently  arrived,  have  resided  near  (he.  openings  of  sewers,  and  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  leaving  open,  during  the  night,  the  windows  of  their  diminu- 
tive dormitories.  In  all  these  cases  the  signs  of  more  or  less  profound  distur- 
bance  of  innervation  have  been  met  with.  . 

The  slight  typographical  sketch  given  in  the  flrst  part  of  this  memoir,  obliges 
OS  to  recognise  three  occasional  causes  of  yellow  fever,  heat — moisture  and 
miasmata,  especially  such  as  proceed .  from  the  decomposition  of  animal  and 
vegetable  matters.  These  mixed  gases  are  those  which,  introduced  by  imbibi- 
tion into  the  economy  of  unacc^f mated  individuals,  produce  irritative  conges- 
tions and  visceral  phlegmasia,  rapid  in  their  course  and  accompanied  by  more 
or  less  profound  disturbance  of  innervation,  tending  to  quickly  extinguish  lile. 

The  predisposing  causes  are,  non-acclimatatioi;i,  sanguineous  temperament, 
abase  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  of  alcoholic  drinks,  of  coflee  and  of  venery, 
muscular  exertion  during  the  ffreat  hnat  of  the  day,  insolation,  residence  near 
the  foci  of  infection^  (almost  all  the  springs  of  the  sewers  are  such,  dispersing 
around  at  all  tiours,  but  principally  at  night,  so  pestilent  a  stench  that  the 
passers  by  are  compelled  to  hold  in  their  breath,)  walking  at  too  late  art  hour 
m  the  evening  or  too  soon  in  the  morning,  peri(xls  when  the  miasmata,  carried 
to  the  superior  strata  of  the  air  by  solar  heat,  again  descend  dissolved  in  a 
chilling  mist. 

Though  we  profess  ourself  untranuneled  with  any  favorite  system,  yielding 
only  to  our  convictions,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  saying  of  Mirabeau  that 
**  there  u  nothing  mbre  easy  than  to  deceive  one's  self,"  we  must  express  our 
c^hion  that,  irom  the  careful  study  of  the  facts  we  have  observed  during  the 
■pace  of  twenty  years,  the  following  corollaries  can  be  deduced. 

1.  The  yellow  fever  is  a  specific  disease  of  an  inflammatory  nature;  it  id 
one  of  the  numerous  modifications  of  inflammation. 

2.  Whatever  b^  the  system  primarily  attacked  by  the  septic  gases,  the  in< 
flammatory  character  ol  the  disease  is  always  evident ;  and  this  is  the  more  so  in 
proportion  as  the  attack  in  the  digestive  organs  takes  place  at  an  early  periods 

3.  The  yellow  fever  is  not  developed  except  through  the  agency  of  heat, 
moisture  and  miasmata. 

4.  The  greater  or  less  intensity  of  these  three  causes  or  the  predominance 
of  one  of  them,  impresses  on  the  disease  its  pecular  character  ot  mailignity  or 
of  benignity  and  gives  rise  to  various  epi-phenomena. 

6.  Like  all  inflammations  produced  by  septic  gases,  it  runs  quickly  through 
its  various  stages  and  tends  to  rapid  disorganization.  Introduced  by  imbibitioa 
and  circulating  with  the  fluids,  the  erases  proceeding  from  the  decomposition  of 
animal  and  vegetable  matters,  more  active  consequently  than  gthers,  do  not 
manifest  their  presence  except  by  their  eflects  upon  tne  solids,  and  these  alone 
give  intimation  of  the  infection.  We  are  aware  thatthia  explanation  of  the 
action  of  these  agents  is  opposed  to  the  opinion  of  many  physicians  of  the 
flcboolof  M.  Afagendie,  who  attribute  the  yellow  fever  and  typhus  to  the  altera^ 
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tion  of  the  flaids  by  the  action  of  thes«  gases  mixing  with  them  in  the  circula- 
tion. Broussais  opposes  to  theseideas,  which  belong  to  the  humoral  pathology 
the  fact  that,  in  ten  persons  exposed' to  these  septic  gases,  at  most  only  three 
or  four  contract  the  disease,  whilst 'the  remainder  experienced  not  the  least  in- 
convenience, although  the  whole  have  absorbed  the  same  gases  which  have 
equally  mixed  with  the  fluids  and,  circulated  in  the  vessels  of  each.  This 
shews  that  in  some  cases  the  poison  is  tranquilly  eliminated  by  the  depurative 
organs  while  in  others  it  excites  the  nervous,  and  sanguineous  systems  to  the 
point  of  causing  those  disturbances  constituting  the  disease  peculiar  to  these 
gases.  According  to  these  data  it  is  not  possible  to  regard  the  yellow  fever  as 
a  disease  primarily  humoral. 

We  have  no  doubt*  that  our.  colleagues,  as*  well  as  ourself,  have  frequently 
met  with  individuals  who,  placed  in  the  most  favorable  circumstances  for  tlie 
developement  of  tlie  yellow*  fever,  have  not  contracted  it  till  their  second  or 
even  their  third  year  of-  residence,  During  this  period  they  had  certainly 
absorbed  gases  which  by  its  mixture  with  their  fluids  ought  to  have  allected 
their  health,  yet  they  have  continued  well  till  the  time  when  these  gases,  not 
being  eliminated  by  the  excretory  organs,  have  acted  on  the  solids  and  have 
produced  the  disease,  which  has  not  been  less  severe  on  account  of  the  delay 
m  its  attack.  If  the  blood  drawn  during  the  inflammatory  stage  of  the  yellow 
fever  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  to  difler  in  no  degree  perceptible  to  tlie 
senses  from  that  taken  in  diseases  not  of  mia^atic  origin  ;  but  it  is  otherwise 
in  the  adynamic  stage.  Inflammations  gcnemlly  as  well  internal  as  external, 
have  a  tendency  to  produce  alteration  in  the  fluids  and  to  cause  them  to  run 
into  decomposition ;  the  yellow  fever  cannot  form  an  exception  to  this  law,  and 
therefore  the  alteration  of  the  blood  and  its  loss  of  fibrin,  which  is  observed  only 
in  the  adynamic  stage,  can  be  but  consecutive  to  the  alteration  of  the  solids. 

Let  us  now  enquire  where  is  the  seat  of  the  disease.  In  almost  every  case 
of  sickness  observed  during  the  hot  season  within  tlie  tropics  (whether  or  not 
produced  by  specific  causes)  the  digestive  organs  are  positively  aflected :  this 
occurs  in  at  least  nine-tentlis  of  the  cases.  These  organs  are  the  most  exposed 
to  be  aflected  by  the  direct  impression  of  noxious  agents ;  they  sufler  most  from 
humid  heat ;  they  have  the  most  extensive  sympathies,  and  are  most  suscepti- 
ble to  be  impressed  by  irritations  aflfecting  other  parts.  These  syrapallietic 
irritations  are  quickly  changed  into  idiopathic  inflammation. 

The  group  of  symptoms  observed  as  well*  in  the  inflammatoty  as  in  the 
adynamic  stage,  prove  that  the  disease  has  its  seat,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  in 
the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane,  and  particularly  in  its  gastric,  duode- 
nal and  caecal  portions,  and  that  the  nervous  centres  are  secondarily  and  some- 
times primarily  aflected.  In  these  last  cases  tlie  patients  are  struck  down,  as 
it  were,  by  aflash  of  lightning,  and  often  die  without  febrile  reaction ;  or  if  this 
be  established,  the  cerebro-rachidian  phenomena  predominate  over  those  of 
gastro-enteritis  and  augment  the  gravity  of  tlie  disease. 

The  course  of  this  disease,  whose  features  we  have  endeavored  to  delineate, 
may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  stages,  the  inflammatory  and  the  adynamico- 
ataxic.  The  duration  of  the  first  is  from  two  to  three  days,  which  passing,  the 
patient  experiences  a  kind  of  remission  and  a  feeling  of  apparent  comfort, 
which  seems  to  announce  convalescence,  but  is  frequently  only  the  precursor 
of  death,  particularly  if  at  this  period  the  pulse  be  slow  and  tlie  lumbar  and 
articular  pains  disappear  leaving  a  sensation  of  extreme  debility  refered  espe- 
cially to  the  epigastric  region.  We  have  seen  many,  who  at  this  time  believ- 
ing themselves  cured,  have  left  their  beds,  instantly  seized  with  vertigo,  fol- 
lowed by  black-vomit  and  death. 

The  mean  duration  of  the  second  or  adynamico-ataxic  stage  is  from  six  to 
seven  days ;  the  termination  in  death  ordinarily  occurs  on  the  seventh,  eighth 
or  ninth  day. 

(To  be  continued,) 
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The  Committee  appointed  under  the  fiixth  resolution  adopted  by  the  ConveiH 
tion  which  assembled  in  New  York,  in  May  last,  to  prepare  a  Code  of  Medical 
Ethics  for  the  ^vemment  of  the  medical  profession  of  the  United  States,  res- 
pectfully submit  the  following  Code.* 

JOHN  BELL, 

ISAAC  HAYS, 

6.  EMERSON, 

W.  W.  MORRIS,      ^      Commim,. 

T.  C.  DUNN, 

A.  CLARK, 

R.  D.  ARNOLD, 
Phiiadelpkia,  June  dth,  1847. 

CHAPTER  h 

OF  THS  DUTIES  (V  FHTltCUltS  TO  THEIE  FAT^EKTS  IMD  Of  TB£  OBLIGATIOHS  OT^ 
FATIEHTS  TO  THEIA  FirTBICIAllS. 

Art.  1. — DtUies  rf  Physicians  to  their  Patients. 

{  1 .  A  physician  should  not  only  be  ever  ready  to  obey  the  calls  of  the  sick,, 
but  his  mind  ought  also  to  be  imbued  with  the  greatness  of  his  mission,  and  the . 
responsibility  he  habitually  incurs*  in  its  discharge.  Those  obligations  are  the 
more  deep  and  enduring,  because  there  is  na  tribunal  other  than  his  own  con^ 
science,  to  adjudge  penalties  for  carelessness  or  neglect.  Physicians  should^ 
tiierefore,  minister  to  the  sick  with  due  impressions  of  the  importance  of  their 
office ;  reflectmg  that  the  ease,  thQ  health,  and  the  lives  of  those  committed  to* 
their  charge,  depend  on  their  skill,  attention  and  fidelity.  They  should  study^ 
also,  in  their  deportment,  so  to  unite  tenderness  with  firmness,  and  condescension 
with  authority,  as  to  inspire  the  minds  of  their  patients  with  gratitude,  respect 
and  confidence. 

i  2.  Every  case  committed  to  tiie  charge  of  a  physician  should  be  treate4 
with  attention^  steadiness  and  humanity.  Reasonable  indulgence  should  be 
granted  to  1^  mental  imbecility  and  caprices  of  the  sick.  Secrecy  and  deli- 
cacy, when  required  by  peculiar  circumstances,  should  be  strictly  observed ; 
and  the  familiar  and  confidential  intercourse  to  which  physicians  are  admitted 
in  their  professional  visits,  should  be  used  witii  discretion,  and  with  the  most 
scrupulous  regard  to  fidelity  and  honor.  The  obligation  of  secrecy  extends 
beyond  tiie  period  of  professional  services ; — none  of  the  privacies  of  personal 
and  domestic  life,  no  infirmity  of  disposition  or  flaw  of  character  observed  dur- 
ing  professional  attendance,  should  ever  be  divalged  by  him  except  when  he  is 
.__________^__^_^___^.^____ \ 

*  Dr.  Hays,  on  presenting  this  report,  i^ted  that  jnstioe  reqaived  some  ezplaua* 
tory  remarks  should  accompany  it  The«seniben  of  the  Con^eBtioB,  he  observed, 
wottkl  not  fail  to  recogniia  in  parts  of  it,  ejcpnssioiis  with  which  they  were  lamiliar. 
On  oxamining  a  great  number  of  codes  of  eifaics  adopted  by  diffisrent  oocietles  in  tiie 
United  Suteo,  it  was  found  that  they  were  aU  based  on  that  by  Dr.  Percival,  and 
that<  the  phrases  of  this  writer  were  jNmerved*  to  a  oooeideiiU>le  extont,  in  all  of 
them.  Bolieviaf  that  language  which  had  been  so  often  examined  and  adopted, 
must  posMM  the  greatest  of  merits  for  such  a  document  as  the  present,  clearness 
aad  precision,  and  having  no  ambition  for  the  honors  of  authorship,  the  Committee 
which  prepared  this  code  have  followed  a  similar  course,  and  have  carefully  preserved 
Che  words  of  Percival  wherever  they  convey  the  precepts  it  is  wished  to  inculcate^ — 
A  few  of  the  sections  are  in  the  words  of  the  late  Dr.  Rush,  and  one  or  two  sentences 
are  from  other  writers.  But  in  all  cases,  wherever  it  was  thought  that  the  language 
ooold  be  made  more  explicit  by  changing  a  word,  or  even  a  part  of  a  sentence,  this 
has  been  nnhesitatiB^ly  done ;  and  thus  there  are  but  few  sections  which  have  not 
■ndsfgoae  seme  modifieation ;  while,  for  thelangnage  of  many,  and  for  the  arrange'* 
SMBt  of  the  whetoy  tba  Committee  must  be  held  exohmveiy  respoasifale. 
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imperatively  required  to  do  bo.  The  force  and  necessity  of  this  obligation  are 
inoeed  so  p^reat,  that  professional  men  have,  under  certain  circumstances,  been 
protected  m  their  observance  of  secrecy,  by  courts  of  justice. 

}  3.  Frequent  visits  to  the  sick  are  in  general  requisite,  since  they  enable 
the  physician  to  arrive  at  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  disease,>-to  meet 
promptly  every  change  which  may  occur,  and  also  tend  to  preserve  the  confi- 
dence of  the  patient  But  unnecessary  visits  are  to  be  avoided,  as  they  give 
useless  anxiety  to  the  patient,  tend  to  diminish  the  authority  of  the  physician, 
and  render  him  liable  to  be  suspected  of  interested  motives. 
^4.  A  physician  should  not  be  forward  to  make  gloomy  prognostications, 
because  they  savour  of  empiricism,  by  magnifying  the  importance  of  his  services 
in  the  treatment  of  cure  of  the  disease.  But  he  should  not  fail,  on  proper 
occasions,  to  give  to  tbe  friends  of  the  patient  timely  notice  of  danger,  when  it 
really  occurs,  and  even  to  the  patient  himself,  if  absolutely  necessary.  This 
office,  however,  is  so  peculiarly  alarming  when  executed  by  him,  that  it  ought 
to  be  declined  whenever  it  can  foe  assigned  to  any  other  person  of  sufficient 
judgment  and  delicacy.  For,  the  physician  should  be  tbe  minister  of  hope  and 
comfort  to  the  sick ;  that,  by  such  cordials  to  the  drooping  spirit,  he  may  smoothe 
the  bed  of  death,  revive  expiring  life,  and  counteract  the  depressing  influence 
of  those  maladies  which  often  disturb  the  tranquility  of  the  most  resigned,  in 
their  last  moments.  The  ^fe  of  a  sick  person  can  be  shortened  not  only  by  the 
acts,  but  also  by  the  words  or  manner  of  a  physician  it  is,  therefore,  a  sacred 
duty  to  guard  himself  carefully  in  this  respect,  and  to  avoid  all  things  which 
have  a  tendency  to  discourage  the  patient  and  to  depress  his  spirits. 

{  6.  A  physician  oasM  not  to  abandon  a  patient  because  the  case  is  deemed 
incurable ;  for  his  attendance  may  continue  to  be  highly  useful  to  the  patient, 
and  comforting  to  the  relatives  around  him,  even  m  the  last  period  of  a  fatal 
malady,  by  alTeviating  pain  and  other  symptoms,  and  by  soothing  mental 
anfi^uish.  To  decline  attendance,  under  sucn  circumstances,  would  be  sacri* 
ficing  to  fanciful  delicacy  and  mistaken  liberality,  tliat  moral  duty,  which  is 
independent  of,  and  far  superior  to  all  pecuniary  consideration. 

}  6.  Consultations  should  be  promoted  in  difficult  or  protracted  cases,  as 
they  give  rise  to  confidence,  energy,  and  more  enlarged  views  in  practice. 

}  7.  The  opportunity  which  a  physician  not  unirequently  enjoys  of  promo- 
ting and  strengtnening  the  good  resolutions  of  his  patients,  suffering  under  the 
consequences  of  vicious  conduct,  ou^ht  never  to  be  neglected.  His  counsels, 
or  even  remonstrances,  will  give  satisfaction,  not  offence,  if  they  be  proffered 
with  politeness,  and  evince  a  genuine  love  of  virtue,  accompanied  by  a  sincere 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  person  to  whom  they  are  addressed. 

Art.  n. — Obligations  of  PcUierUs  to  their  Physicians, 

{  1.  The  members  of  the  medical  profession,  upon  whom  are  enjoined  the 
performance  of  so  many  important  ana  arduous  duties  towards  the  community, 
and  who  are  required  to  make  so  many  satf^rifices  of  comfort,  ease,  and  health, 
for  the  welfare  (k  those  who  avail  themselves  of  their  services,  certainly  have 
a  right  to  expect  and  require,  that  their  patients  should  entertain  a  just  sense 
6f  the  duties  which  they  owe  to  their  medical  attendants. 

)  2.  The  first  duty  of  a  patient  is,  to  select  as  his  medical  adviser  one  who 
has  received  a  regular  professional  education.  In  no  trade  or  occupation,  do 
mankind  rely  on  the  skill  of  an  untaught  artist ;  and  in  medicine,  confessedly 
the  most  dimcult  and  intricate  of  the  sciences,  the  world  ought  not  to  suppose 
that  knowledge  is  intuitive. 

&  3.  Patients  should  prefer  a  physician,  whose  habits  of  life  are  regular, 
and  who  is  not  devoted  to  company,  pleasure,  or  to  any  pursuit  incompatible 
with  his  professional  obligations.  A  patient  should,  also,  confide  Uie  care  of 
himself  and  family,  as  much  as  possible,  to  one  physician,  for  a  medical  man 
who  has  become  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  constitution,  habits,  and 
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predispositions,  of  those  he  attends,  is  more  likely  to  be  successfnl  in  his  treat- 
ment, than  one  who  does  not  possess  that  knowledge. 

A  patient  who  has  thus  selected  his  physician,  should  always  apply  for  advice 
m  what  may  appear  to  him  trivial  cases,  for  the  mo^t  fatal  results  often  super- 
vene on  the  slightest  accidents.  It  is  of  still  more  importance  that  he  should 
apply  for  assistance  in  the  forming  stag^  of  violent  diseases ;  it  is  to  a  neglect 
of  this  precept  that  medicine  owes  much  of  the  uncertainty  and  imperfection 
with  which  it  has  been  reproached. 

{  4.  Patients  should  faithfully  and  unreservedly  communicate  to  their 
physician  the  supposed  cause  of  thefr  disease.  This  is  the  more  important,  as 
many  diseases  of  a  mental  origin  simulate  those  depending  on  external  causes, 
and  yet  are  only  to  be  cured  by  ministering  to  the  mind  diseased.  A  patient 
should  never  be  afraid  of  thus  niaking  his  physician  his  friend  and  adviser ;  be 
should  always  bear  in  ^lind  that  a  medical  man  is  under  the  strongest  obliga- 
tions of  secrecy.  Even  the  female  sex  should  never  allow  feelings  of  shame  or 
delicacy  to  prevent  their  disclosing  the  seat,  symptoms  and  causes  of  complaints 
peculiar  to  them.  However  commendable  a  modest  reserve  may  be  in  the 
common  occurrences  of  life,  its  strict  observance  in  medicine  is  often  attended 
with  the  most  serious  consequences,  and  a  patient  may  sink  under  a  painful 
and  loathsome  disease,  which  might  have  been  readily  prevented  had  timely 
intimation  been  given  to  the  physician. 

}  5.  A  patient  should  never  weary  his  physician  with  a  tedious  detail  of 
events  or  matters  not  appertaining  to  his  disease.  Even  as  relates  to  his 
actual  symptoms,  he  will  convey  much  more  real  information  b^  giving  clear 
answers  to  interrogatories,  than  by  the  most  minute  account  of  his  own  framinc^. 
Neither  should  he  obtrude  the  details  of  his  business  nor  the  history  of  his  &mi^ 
concerns. 

{  6.  The  obedience  of  a  patient  to  the  prescriptions  of  his  physician  should 
be  prompt  and  implicit.  He  should  never  permit  his  own  cruae  opinions  as  to 
their  fitness,  to  influence  his  attention  to  tnem.  A  failure  in  one  particular 
may  render  an  otherwise  judicious  treatment  dangerous,  and  even  fatal.  This 
remark  is  equally  applicable  to  diet,  drink,  and  exercise.  As  patients  become 
convalescent  they  are  very  apt  to  suppose  that  the  rules  prescribed  for  them 
may  be  disregaraed,  and  the  consequence  but  too  often,  is  a  relapse.  Patients 
should  never  allow  themselves  to  be  persuaded  to  take  any  medicine  whatever, 
that  may  be  recommended  to  them  by  the  self-constituted  doctors  and  doctresses, 
who  are  so  frequently  met  with,  and  who  pretend  to  possess  infallible  remedies 
lor  the  cure  of  everjr  disease.  However  simple  some  of  their  prescriptions 
may  appear  to  be,  it  often  happens  that  they  are  productive  of  much  mischief, 
and  in  all  cases  they  are  injurious,  by  contravening  the  plan  of  treatment 
adopted  by  the  physician. 

{  7.  A  patient  should,  if  possible,  avoid  even  Hie  friendly  visits  (faphysician 
who  is  not  attending  him, — and  when  he  does  receive  them,  he  should  never 
converse  on  the  subject  of  his  disease,  as  an  observation  may  be  made,  without 
any  intention  of  interference,  which  may  destroy  his  confidence  in  the  course 
he  is  pursuing,  and  induce  him  to  neglect  the  directions  prescribed  to  him.  A 
patient  should  never  send  for  a  consvQting  physician  without  the  express  con- 
sent of  his  own  medical  attendant.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  physicians 
should  act  in  concert ;  for,  although  their  modes  of  treatment  may  be  attended 
with  equal  success  when  employed  singly,  yet  conjointly^they  are  very  likely 
to  be  productive  o|^disastrons  results. 

{  8.  When  a  patient  wishes  to  dismiss  his  physician,  justice  and  common 
courtesy  require  that  he  should  declare  his  reasons  for  so  doing. 

}  9.  Patients  should  always,  when  practicable,  send  for  their  physician  In 
the  morning,  before  his  usual  hoar  of  goins  out ;  for,  by  being  early  aware  6f 
the  visits  he  has  to  pay  during  the  day,  the  physician  is  able  to  apportion  his 
time  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  an  interference  of  engagements.  Patients 
ahonld  also  avoid  calling  on  their  medical  adviser  unnecessarily  during  the 
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houn  devoted  to  ne&ls  or  sleep.  They  abould  always  be  in  readiness  to  reeeirv 
the  visits  of  their  physician,  as  the  detention  of  a  few  roinnln  is  often  of  sericnw 
inoonvitnkiice  to  niin. 

(10.  A  patient  should,  after  his  recovery,  entertain  a  just  and  endmin^ 
sensa  of  the  value  of  the  sexvices  rendered  him  by  his  physician ;  for  these  am 
of  soeh  a  character,  that  no  mere  peconiaiy  acknowledgement  can  repay  or 
cancel  them. 

CHAPTER  n. 

OF    THE  DUTIES  OF  FHTSICIAVS  TO  EACH  OTHER,  ART  TO   THE   FR0FSS8I0I  AT 

LAR0E. 

Aet.  I. — Duties  for  the  support  of  prqfesswndl  character, 
\  1.  Every  individual,  on  entering  the  profession,  as  he  becomes  thereby 
entitled  to  all  its  privile^  and  immunities,  incurs  an  obligation  to  exert  his 
best  abilities  to  maintain  its  dignity  and  honor,  to  jezalt  its  standing,  and  t» 
extend  the  bounds  of  its  usefulness.  He  should  therefore  observe  strictly,  such 
laws  as  are  instituted  for  the  government  of  its  members ; — should  avoid  ali 
ooDtumeliotts  and  sarcastic  remarks  relative  to  the  faculty,  as  a  body;  and 
while,  by  unwearied  diligence,  he  resorts  to  every  honorable  means  of  enriching 
the  science,  he  should  entertain  a  duei  respect  for  his  seniors,  who  have^  by 
their  labors,  brought  it  to  the  elevated  condition  in  which  he  finds  it. 
{  3.  There  ia  no  profession,  froni  the  members  of  which  greater  purity  of 
'  character,  and  a  higher  standard  of  moral  excellence  are  required,  than  the 
medical ;  and  to  attam  such  eminence,  is  a  duty  every  physician  owes  alike  to 
hia  profession,  and  to  his  patients.  It  is  due  to  the  latter,  as  without  it  he  can- 
not command  their  respect  and  confidence,  and  to  both,  because  no  scientifie 
attainments  can  compensate  for  the  want  of  correct  moral  principles.  It  is  also 
Incumbent  upon  the  faculty  to  be  temperate  in  all  things,  ibr  the  practice  of 
physic  requires  the  unremitting  exercise  of  a  clear  and  vigorous  understanding; 
and^  00  emergencies  for  which  no  professional  man  should  be  unprepared,  a 
atestfiy  hand,  an  acute  eye,  and  an  unclouded  head  may  be  essential  to  the 
weU-beinff,  and  even  to  the  life,  of  a  f<rilow  creature. 

{  S^  u  is  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  profession,  to  resort  to  public 
advertisements  or  private  cards  or  nandbiils,  inviting  the  attention  of  individuala 
afiected  with  paitijwlar  diseases — publicly  oflering  advice  and  medicine  to  the 
poor  (patis,  or  piXMnisiag  radical  cures ;  or  to  publish  cases  and  operations  in 
the  daUy  prints  or  ^u^r  such  publications  to  be  made ; — ^to  invite  laymen  to  be 
present  at  operations, — to  boast  of  cures  or  remedies^ — ^to  adduce  certificates  of 
akili  and  succfis^  at  to  perform  any  other  similar  acts.  These  are  the  ordinary 
piactices  of  empirics,  and  am  highly  reprehensible  in  a  regular  physician. 

J  I  4.  Equally  denogatoi^  to  professional  character  is  i^  for  a  physician  to 
d  a  patent  for  any  surgical  instrument,  or  medicine ;  or  to  dispense  a  secret 
nostrum,  whether  it  be  \m  composition  or  exclusive  property  of  nimself,  or  of 
others.  For,  if  snch  nostrum  be  of  real  efficacy,  any  concealment  regarding  it 
is  inconsistent  with  beneficence  and  professicmal  liberality;  and,  if  mystery 
ailone  give  it  value  and  importaaee,  sucn  craft  implies  either  disgraceful  ignor- 
ance, or  fhiuduient  avarice.  It  is  also  repiehenf*ible  for  physiciana  to  give 
caitificatea  attesting  the  efficacy  of  patent  or  secret  medicines,  or  in  any  way 
to  promote  the  use  of  them. 

Aet.  VL^-^Professumat  services  of  physicians  to  each  oOier, 

)  1.  All  praetitioiieis  of  medicine,  thoir  wives»  and  thiir  chiMren  while 
under  the  patem^  care,  are  entitied  to  the  giatniteua  servicea  of  any  one  or 
more^f  Ihe  fiicultv  residing  near  them,  whose  asaiatenccf  may  be  desired  A 
physician  afflieted  with  disease  is  usually  an  iiiconpiejtot  judge  of  hia  own 
case ;  and  the  natuml  anxiety  and  aoUcitada  whick  h0  Aipetiences  at  th«  aiok-^ 
nasa  of  a  wile,  a  child,  or  any  one  who  by  tiM  tiea  of  conmifninity  ia  lendeiad 
peenliwiy  dear  to  Uin,  temi  to  dMcum  to  judgwnt»  and  pvvtee  li 
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inesolntioii  in  hh  practice.  Under  such  circnmfirtancei,  medical  men  are  pecn- 
liarij  dependent  upon  each  other,  and  kind  offices  and  professional  aid  shoald 
tiways  De  cheerfully  and  grataitously afforded.  Visits  ought  not,  however,  to 
be  obtruded  officiously;  as  such  unasked  civility  nay  give  ri^e  to  embarrass- 
meaty  or  interfere  with  that  choice,  dtf  iwhich  confidence  depends.  But  if  a 
distant  member  of  the  faculty,  whose,  circumstances  are  affluent,  request 
attendance,  and  an  honorarium  ie  offisred,  it  should  not  be  declined;  for  no 
pecuniary  obliga.tion  ought  to  be  imposed,  which  the  party  receiving  it  would 
wish  not'to  incur. 

A&T.  in. — Cffihe  duties  <^pKysietans  as  respects  vkanous  offices, 

\  1.  The  a&irs  of  life,  the  pursuit  of  health,  and  the  various  accidents  and 
contingencies  to  which  a  medical  man  is  peculiarly  exposed,  sometimes 
require  him  temporarily  to  withdiaw  from  his  duties  to  his  patients,  and  to 
request  some  of  hie  pn^ssional  brethren  to'  officiate  for  him.  Compliance 
with  this  request  is  an  act  of  courtesy,  which  should  always  be  performed  with 
the  utmost  consideration  for  the  interest  and  character  of  the  family  physician, 
and  when  exercised  for  a  short  period,  all  the  pecuniary  obligations  for  such 
eervice  should  be  awarded  to  him.  fiut  if  a  member  of  the  profession  neglect 
his  busiBess  in  quest  of  pleasure  and  amusement,  he  cannot  be  considenS  as 
entitled  to  the  advantages  of  the  frequent  and  km^-continued  exercise  of  thie 
iiatemal  courtesy,  without  awarding  to  the  physician  who  officiates  the  fees 
arismg  from  the  discharge  of  his  professional  duties. 

In  obstetrical  and  important  surreal  cases,  which  give  rise  to  unusual 
iitigue,  anxiety  and  responsibility,  it  is  just  that  the  fees  accruing  therefrom 
should  be  awanied  to  the  physician  who  officiates. 

Art.  IV. — Gflhe  duties  of  physicians  in  regard  to  Consultations, 

}  1.  A  regular  medical  education  furnishes  the  only  presumptive  evidence 
of  professional  abilities  and  acquirements,  and  ought  to  be  the  only  acknowl- 
edged right  of  an  iadividoal  to  the  exercise  and  honors  of  his  profession.—- 
Nevertheless,  as  in  consultations  the  good  of  the  patient  is  the  sole  object  in 
view,  and  this  is  often  dependent  on  personal  conhdence,  no  intelligent  regular 
practitioner,  who  has  a  license  to  practice  from  some  medical  boaS  of  known 
and  acknowledged  respectability,  recognized  by  his  association,  and  who  is  in 
good  moral  and  professional  standing  in  the  place  in  which  he  resides,  shoukl 
oe  fiistidiously  excluded  from  fellowship,  or  bis  aid  refused  in  consultation  when 
it  is  requested  fay  the  patient  But  no  one  can  be  considered  as  a  regular 
pnctitioner,  or  a  fit  associate  in  consultation,  whose  practice  is  based  on  an 
ezdosive  dosma,  to  the  rejection  of  the  accumulated  experience  of  the  profee- 
rioo,  and  of  tne  aids  actnaliy  furnished  by  anatomy,  physiology,  pathology,  and 

TBic  chemistry. 
9.    In  coDBultations  no  rivalship  or  jealousy  should  be  indulged ;  candour, 
pnbity,  and  ali  due  respect  ahocdd  be  exercised  towards  the  physician  having 
charge  of  the  case. 

^  8.  in  consultations  the  attending  physician  should  be  the  first  to  propose 
the  necessary  questions  to  the  sick ;  after  which  the  consulting  physician  shonkl 
hmve  the  opportunity  to  make  such  farther  inquiries  of  the  patient  as  ma;^  be 
ijOcesBafy  to  satisfy  him  of  the  true  character  of  the  case.  Both  pb^sicisne 
dxraM  then  retire  to  a  private  place  for  deliberation ;  and  the  one  first  in  atten- 
dance sboald  communicate  the  directions  agreed  upon  to  the  patient  or  his  friends , 
tm  well  as  any  opinions  which  it  may  be  thought  proper  to  express.  But  no 
statement  or  discussion  ef  it  should  take  place  before  the  patient  or  his  friends, 
except  in  the  presence  of  all  the  faculty  attending,  and  by  their  common'oonsent ; 
•nd  no  opinianM  orpngnosticaiums  should  be  deuverod,  whicJi  are  not  the  resall 
ef  prenons  ddibetatioa  and  concurrence. 

(  4.  fit  eensnltatians,  the  physician  in  attendance  sfaoidd  deliver  his  opinion 
fhet;  and  wtai  time  are  eevexal  eonsiilting,  thef  sboeld  inHmn  theiropmietti 
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in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  called  in.  No  decision,  however,  ehonkl 
restrain  the  attcDding,  physician  from  making  such  variations  in' the  mode  €if 
treatment,  as  any  subsequent  unexpected  change  in  the  character  of  the  ca^e 
may  demand.  But  such  variation,  and  the  reasons  for  it  ou^ht  to  be  carefully 
detailed  at  the  next  meeting  in  consultation.  The  same  privilege  belongs  also 
to  the  consuhing  physician  if  he  is  sent^  for  in  an  emergency,  when  the  regular 
attendant  ia  out  of  the  way,  and  similar  explanations  must  be  made  by  him,  at 
the  ne?^t  consultation.  ^^ 

}  5.  The  utmost  punctuality  should  ,be  observed  in  the  visits  of  physicians 
when  they  are  to  hold  consultation  together,  and  this  is  generalfy  practicable , 
for  society  has  been  considerate  enougTi  to  allow  the  plea  of  a  professional  en- 
gagement to  take  precedence  of  all  others^  and  to  be  an  ample  reason  for  the 
relinquishment  of  any  present  occupation.  But  as  professional  engagements 
may  sometimes  interfere,  and  delay  one  of  the  parties,  the  physician  who  first 
arrives  should  wait  for  his  associate  a  reasonable  period,  after  which  the  con- 
sultation should  be  considered  as  postponed  to  a  new  appointment.  If  it  be  the 
attending  physician  who  is  present,  he  will  of  course  «ee  the  patient  and  pre- 
scribe ;  but  if  it  be  the  consulting  one)  he  should  retire,  except  in  case  of  emert 
gency,  or  when  he  has  been  called  from  a  considerable  distance,  in  which  latter 
case  he  may  examine  the  patient,  and  give  his  opinion  in  toriiing  and  under 
seal,  to  be  delivered  to  his  associate. 

}  6.  In  consultations,  theoretical  discussions  should  be  avoided,  as  occa- 
sioning perplexity  and  loss  of  time.  For  there  may  be  much  diversity  of 
opinion  concerning  speculative  points,  with  perfect  agreement  in  those  modes 
of  practice  which  are  founded,  not  on  hypothesis,  but  on  experience  and  obeer^ 
vation. 

5  7.  All  discussions  in  consultation  should  be  held  as  secret  and  confiden- 
tial. Neither  by  words  nor  manner  should  any  of  the  parties  to  a  consultation 
assert  or  insinuate,  that  any  part  of  the  treatment  pursued  did  not  receive  his 
assent.  The  responsibility  must  be  equally  divided  between  the  medical  atten- 
dants,— ^they  must  equally  share  the  credit  of  success  as  well  as  the  blame  of 
failure. 

}  8.  Should  any  irreconcilable  diversity  of  opinion  occur  when  several 
physicians  are  called  upon  to  consult  together,  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
should  be  considered  as  decisive ;  but  if  the  numbers  oe  equal  on  each  side, 
then  the  decision  should  rest  with  the  attending  physician.  It  may,  moreover, 
sometimes  happen,  that  two  physicians  cannot  ame  in  their  views  of  the  nature 
of  a  case,  and  the  treatment  to  be  pursued.  This  is  a  circumstance  much  to 
be  deplored,  and  should  always  be  avoided,  if  possible,  by  mutual  concessions, 
as  far  as  they  can  be  justified  by  a  conscientious  reeard  for  the  dictates  of 
judgment.  But  in  the  event  of  its  occurrence,  a  third  physician  should,  if  prac- 
ticable, be  called  to  act  as  umpire,  and  if  circumstances  prevent  the  adoption 
of  this  course,  it  must  be  left  to  the  patient  to  select  the  physician  in  whom  be 
is  most  willing  to  confide.  But  as  every  physician  relies  upon  the  rectitude 
of  his  judgment,  he  should,  when  left  in  the  minority,  politely  and  consistently 
retire  from  any  further  deliberation  in  the  consultation,  or  participation  in  the 
management  of  tlie  case* 

}  9.  As  circumstances  sometimes  occur  to  render  a  apeeiql  consuUatian 
desirable,  when  the  continued  attendance  of  two  physicians  might  be  objec- 
tionable to  the  patient,  the  member  of  the  faculty  whose  assistance  is  required 
in  such  cases,  should  sedulously  guard  against  all  future  unsolicited  attendance. 
As  such  consultations  require  an  extraordinary  portion  both  of  time  and  atten- 
tion, at  least  a  double  honorarium  may  be  reasonably  expected. 

)  10.  A  physician  who  is  called  upon  to  consult,  should  observe  the  most 
honorable  and  scrupulous  regard  for  the  character  and  standing  of  the  practi- 
tioner in  attendance :  the  practice  of  the  latter,  if  necessary,  sbmild  be  justified 
as  far  as  it  can  be,  consistently  with  a  conscientious  regard  for  trutii,  and  no 
hint  or  insinuation  should  be  thrown  out,  which  could  impair  the  confidencft 
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lepoaed  in  him,  or  affect  his  reputation.  The  cODfluIting  physician  should  also 
carefally  refrain  from  any  of  those  extraordinary,  attentions  or  assiduities, 
which  are  too  often  practised  by  the  dishonest  for  the  base  purpose  of  gaining 
applause,  or  ingratiating  themselves  into  the  favour  of  families  and  individuals. 

Art.  V. — Duties  of  physicians  in  cases  of  inlerference. 

}  1.  Medicine  is  a  liberal  profession,  and  those  admitted  into  its  ranks 
should  found  their  expectations  of  practice  upon  the  extent  of  their  qualitica- 
tioos,  not  on  intrigue  or  artifice.  '' 

}  2.  A  physician,  in  his  intercourse  with  a  patient  under  the  care  of  another 
practitioner,  should  observe  the  strictest  cautiwi  arid  reserve.  No  meddling 
inquiries  should  be  made;  no  disingenuous  hints  given  relative  to  the  nature 
and  treatment  of  hiS' disorder;  nor  any  course^of  conduct  pursued  that  may 
<iirectly  or  indirectly  tend  to  diminish  the  trust  reposed  in  the  physician 
employed* 

{  3.  .  Tlie  same  circumspection  and  reserve  should  he  observed,  when,  from 
motives  of  business  or  friendship,  at  physician  is  prompted  to  visit  an  individual 
who  is  under  the  direction  of  anotHer  practitioner,  indeed,  such  visits  should 
be  avoided,  except  under  peculiar  circumstances,  and  when  they  are  made,  no 
particular  inquiries  3houla  be  instituted  relative  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  or 
the  remedies  employed,  but  the  topics  of  com^efsation  should  be  as  foreign  to 
the  case  as  circumstances  will  admit. 

}  4.  A  physician. ought  not  to  take  charge  of,  or  prescribe  for  a  patient  who 
has  recently  been  under  the  care  of  another  member  of  the  faculty  in  the  same 
illness,  except  in  cases  of  sudden  emergency,  or  in  consultation  with  the  physi- 
cian previously  in  attendance,  or  when  the  latter  has  relinquished  the  case  or 
been  regularly  notified  that  his  services  are  no  longer  desired.  Under  such 
circumstances  no  unjust  and  illiberal  insinuations  sliould  be  thrown  out  in  rela- 
tion to  the  conduct  or  practice  previously  pursued,  which  should  be  justitled  as 
fieir  as  ciandonr,  and  regard  for  truth  and  probity  will  permit ;  for  it  ollen  hap- 
pens, that  patients  become  dissatisfied  when  they  do  not  experience  immediate 
relief,  and,  as  many  diseases  are  naturally  protracted,  the  want  of  success,  in 
the  first  sta|^  of  treatment,  affi)rds  no  evidence  of  a  lack  of  professional  knowl- 
edge and  skill. 

}  5.  When  a  physician  is  called  to  ai\^urgent  case,  because  the  family  atten- 
dant is  not  at  hand,  he  ought,  unless  his  assistance  in  consultation  be  desired, 
to  resign  the  care  of  the  patient  to  the  latter  immediately  on  his  arrival. 

{  6.  It  often  happens,  in  cases  of  sudden  illness,  or  of  receifl  accidents  and 
injuries,  owing  to  the  alarm  and  anxiety  of  friends,  that  a  number  of  physicians 
are  simultaneously  sent  for.  Under  these  circumstances  courtesy  should^ssign 
the  patient  to  the  first  who  arrives,  who  should  select  from  those  present,  any 
additional  assistance  that  he  may  deem  necessary.  In  all  such  cases,  however, 
the  practitioner  who  ofiliciates,  should  request  the  family  physician,  if  there  be 
one,  to  be  called,  and,  unless  his  further  attendance  be  requested,  should  resign 
the  case  to  the  latter  on  bis  arrival. 

}  7.     When  a  physician  is  called  to  the  patient  of  anotlier  practitioner,  in 
consequence  of  the  sickness  or  absence  of  the  latter,  he  ought,  on  the  return  or  ' 
recovery  of  the  regular  attendant,  and  with  the  consent  ot  the  patient,  to  sur- 
render the  case. 

{  8.  A  physician,  when  visiting  a  sick  person  in  the  country,  may  be  desired 
to  see  a  neighbouring  patient  who  is  under  the  regular  direction  of  another 
physician,  in  consequence  of  some  sudden  change  or  aggravation  of  symptoms. 
The  conduct  to  be  pursued  on  such  an  occasion  i^  to  give  advice^  adapted  to 
present  circumstances;  to  interfere  no  father  than  is  absolutely  necessary  with 
the  general  plan  of  treatment;  to  assume  no  future  direction,  unless  it.be  ex- 
pressly desired ;  and,  in  this  last  case,  to  reque:jt  an  immediate  consultation 
with  the  practitioner  previously  employed. 
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(9.    A  wealthy  physician  should  not  give  advice  gratis  to  the  afflaenl  ;^ 
because  bis  doing  so  is  an  injury  to  his  professional  brethren.    The  office  of  a 
physician  can  never  be  supported  as  an  exclusively  beneficent  one;  and  it  is 
defrauding,  in  some  degree,  the  common  funds  ibr  its  support,  when  fees  are 
dispensed  with,  which  might  justly  be  claimed. 

}  10.  When  a  physician  who'  has  been  engaged  to  attend,  a  case  of  mid" 
wifery  is  absent,  and  another  is  sent  for,  if  delivery  is  accomplished  during  the 
attendance  of  the  latter,  he  is  entitled  to  die  fee,  but  should  resign  the  patient 
to  the  practitioner  first  engaged. 

Art.  VI.— Of  differences  hetvxen  Physicians. 

4  1.  Diversity  of  opinion,  and  opposidon  of  interest,  may,  in  the  medical, 
ts  in  other  professions,  sote^imes  occasion  controversy  and  even  contention. 
Whenever  such  cases  unfortunately  occur,  and  cannot  be  immediately  terminal 
ted,  they  should  be  referred  to  the'arbitration  of  a  sufficient  number  of  physi* 
cians, or  ^court-medical. 

As  peculiar  reserve  must  be  maintained  by  physicians  towards  the  public,  in 
regard  to  professional  matters,  and  as  there  exist  numerous  points  in  medical 
ethics  and  etiquette  through  which  the  feelinss  of  medical  men  may  be  pain- 
fully assailed  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  which  cannot  be  under- 
stood or  appreciated  by  general  society,  neither  the  subject  matter  of  such  dif- 
ferences nor  the  adjudication  of  the  arbitrators  should  be  made  public,  as  pub- 
licity in  a  case  of  this  nature  may  be  personally  injurious  to  the  individuals 
f^oncemed,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  bring  discredit  on  the  faculty. 

Aet.  YU. — Cf  Pecumary  Adcnowledgements. 

}  1.  Some  general  rules  should  be  adopted  by  the  faculty,  in  every  town 
or  district,  relative  to  pecuniary  acknowledgments  from  their  patients ;  and  it 
should  be  deemed  a  point  of  honour  to  adhere  to  these  rules  with  as  much  uni- 
formity as  varying  circumstances  will  admit. 

CHAPTER  lU. 

OF  THE  DtTTIES  OF  THE  PROFESSlOll  TO  THE  PUBLIC,  JND  OF  THE  OBUGATIORS  OF 
THE  PITBLIC  TO  THE  PROFESSION. 

Art.  I. — Duties  cf  the  profession  to  the  puUic, 

\  \,  As  go^d  citizens,  it  is  the  duty  of  physicians  to  be  ever  vigilltnt  for  the 
^^elfare  of  the  community,  and  to  bear  their  part  in  sustaining  its  inetitutions 
and  burdens :  they  should  also  be  ever  ready  to  ^ve  cdunsel  to  the  public  in 
relation  to  matters  especially  appertaining  to  their  profession,  as  on  subjects  of 
medical  police,  public  hygidne,  and  legal  medicine.  It  is  their  province  to 
enlighten  the  public  in  re^fard  to  quarantine  regulations, — ^the  location,  arrange- 
ment, and  dietaries  of  hospitals,  asvlums,  schools,  prisons,  and  similar  institu- 
tiood,-*tn  relation  to  tlie  medical  police  of  towns,  as  drainage,  ventilation, 
&c.,— >and  in  resard  to  measures  for  the  prevention  of  epidemic  and  contagious 
diseases  (  and  when  pestilence  pievinls,  it  is  their  duty  to  face  the  danger,  and 
to  continue  their  labors  for  the  alleviation  of  the  suffering,  even  at  the  jeopardy 
nftheir  own  lives. 

\  S.  Medical  men  should  also  be  always  ready,  when  called  on  by  the 
legally  constituted  authorities,  to  enlighten  coroners'  inquests  and  courts  of 
Justice,  6n  subjects  strictly  medical, — such  as  involi:e  questions  relating  to 
sanity,  legitimacy,  murdef  by  poisons  or  other  violent  means,  and  in  regara  to 
the  various  other  subjects  embraced  in  the  science  of  medical  jurisprudence.— 
But  in  thesd  cases,  and  especially  where  they  are  required  to  make  a  post^ 
mortem  examination,  it  is  just,  in  consequence  of  the  time,  labor  and  skill 
lequiked,  and  the  responsibility  and  risk  they  incur,  that  the  public  should 
award  them  a  prot)e!r  honorariumw 
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{  3.  There  is  no  profesaion,  by  the  members  of  which,  eleemosynary  ser- 
vices are  more  liberaUy  dispensed,  than  the  medical,  bat  justice  requires  that 
some  limits  should  be  placed  to  the  performance  of  such  good  offices.  Poverty, 
professional  brotherhood,  and  certain  public  duties  referred  to  in  section  1  of 
this  chapter,  should  always  be  recognized  as  presenting  valid  claims  for  gratui- 
tous servicf^s ;  but  neither  institutions  endowed  by  the  public  or  by  rich  indi- 
viduals, societies  tor  mutual  benefit,  for  the  insurance  of  lives  or  for  analogous 
purposes,  nor  apy  profession  or  occupation,  can  be  admitted  to  possess  such 
privilege.  Nor  can  it  be  justly  expected  of  phvsicians  to  furnish  certificates  of 
inability  to  serve  on  juries,,  to  perform  militia  duty,  or  to  testify  to  the  state  of 
health  of  persons  wishing  to  insure  their  lives,  obtain  pensions,  or  the  like, 
without  a,pecuniary  acknowledgment.  But  to  individuals  in  indigent  circum- 
stances, such  professional .  services  should  always  be  cheerfully  and  freely 
accorded. 

i  4.  It  is  the  duty  of  physicians,  who  are  frequent  witnesses  of  the  enormi- 
ties committed  bv  quackery,  and  the  injury  to  health  and  even  destruction  of 
life  caused  by  the  use  of  quack  medicines,  to  enlighten  the  public  on  these 
subjects,  to  expose  the  injuries  sustained  by  the  unwary  from  the  devices  and 
pretensions  of  artful  empirics  and  impostors.  Physicians  ought  to  use  all  the 
influence  which  they  may  possess,  as  professors  in  Colleges  of  Pharmacy,  and 
by  exercising  their  option  in  regard  to  the  shops  to  which  their  prescriptions 
shall  be  sent,  to  discourage  druggists  and  apothecaries  from  vending  quack  or 
^  secret  medicines,  or  from  being  m  any  way  engaged  in  their  manufacture  and 
sale. 

Art.  U.,— ^Obligations  of  the  public  to  physicians, 

}  1.  The  benefits  accniing  to  the  public  directly  and  indirectly  from  the 
^  active  and  unwearied  beneficence  of  the  profession,  are  so  numerous  and  im- 
portant, that  physicians  are  justly  entitled  to  the  utmost  consideration  and 
respect  from  the  community.  The  public  ouffht  likewise  to  entertain  a  just 
appreciation  of  medical  qualifications ; — to  make  a  proper  discrimination  be- 
tween true  science  and  the  assumptions  of  ignorance  and  empiricism, — ^to  afibrd 
eveiy  encouragement  and  facility  for  the  acquisition  of  medical  education,— 
and  no  longer  to  allow  the  statute  books  to  exhibit  the  anomaly  of  exacting 
knowledge  nt>m  physicians,  under  liability  to  heavy  penalties,  and  of  making 
them  obnoxious  to  punishment  for  resorting  to  the  only  means  of  obtaining  it.  • 
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1. — Report  on  the  present  state  of  knowledge  respiting  the  Surgical^  ^ 
Medicinidf  and  Obstetrical  application  of  the  Vapour  of  Ether.     By 
the  Editor.     (Rofdcing^s  Half-  Yearly  Abstract) 

Dr.  Ranking  deems  the  introduction  of  this  new  remedy  into  practice, 
and  the  various  experiments  that  have  been  performed  with  it  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  deserve  a  special  report.  He  has,  therefore,  drawn 
up  one  which  will  be  read  with  interest.  As  we  cannot  make  room  for 
the  whole  of  it,  we  will  only  give  the  following  extracts.  He  begins 
thus : — 

"  The  introduction  of  a  new  remedy,  or  a  naH^  means  of  obvia^in^f  the  many 
undesirable  events  contingent  upon  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery,  is 
always  regarded  in  a  different  lignt  by  difierent  members  of  the  profession. — 
There  are  some  among  us,  on  the  one  hand,  who,  contented  to  move  along  in 
the  mental  "jo^-trot"  to  which  they  have  been  lone  accustomed,  look  with 
suspicion  or  disHke  on  any  innovation  upon  the  ancient  opinions  with  which 
they  have  enfolded  themselves.  These  are  the  men  who  riaiculed  and  opposed 
the  introduction  of  the  stethoscope,  and  who  will  continue  to  ridicule  and 
oppose  anything  else  which  they  nad  not  "  dreamt  of  in  (heir  philosophy,"  and 
which  either  threatens  to  interfere  with  the  usual  routine  of  their  thoughts,  or 
necessitates  a  greater  amount  of  intellectual  application  than  they  are  capable 
of  devoting  to  it.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  another  equally  mischievous, 
perhaps,  but  far  more  interesting  class  of  practitioners,  whose  imagination  is 
apt  to  lead  them  to  expect  something' great  of  every  chimera  which  a  busy  %ge 
is  continually  forcing  upon  the  attention.  These  men  take  up  mesmerism, 
homoBopathy,  and  sncn-like  vagaries ;  become  positive  as  to  the  curability  of 
incurable  diseases;  and  alternately  blow  hot  and  cold  upon  every  medicine 
with  an  impossible  name,  which  is  ushered  into  notice  by  the  invenlive  genius 
or  needy  exchequer  of  the  practical  pharmacopolist.  Between  the  priggish 
contempt  of  novelties  exhibited  by  one  class  of  medical  practitioners,  and  the 
injudicious  favouritism  of  the  other,  it  is  seldom  that  any  new  suggestion  for 
Che  benefit  of  mankind  meets  with  that  dispassionate  judgment  which  the 
public  has  a  right  to  expect  from  those  who  constitute  theAiselves  the  guardians 
of  its  health ;  and  it  is  generally  not  until  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  time  that 
its  merits  or  demerits  can  be  ascertained  with  anything  like  certainty. 
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"  The  introduction  of  the  inhalation  of  ether,  for  the  purpoie  of  annihilating; 
pain  in  surgical  operations,  and  of  depriving  even  the  dreaded  process  of  partu- 
rition of  its  pangs,  has  not  been  exempted  from  the  ordinary  fate  of  novel 
.  propositions  in  medicine,  although  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  objectors  lo  the 
value  of  this  agent  form  the  minority  of  those  who  have  been  led  to  reflect  upon 
its  applicability.  Still  there  have  not  been,  wanting,  in  every  locality,  some 
over-cautious  or  over-timid  persons,  who  are  haunted  with  the  idea  of  the 
danger  which  must  attach  to  means  so*  extraiordinarv,  and  who  look  upon  an 
ether  inhaler  as  almost  a  synonym  for  apoplexy  or  asphyxia.  These  individuals, 
however,  as  we  have  said,  are  few  in  number,  and  their  opinions  are,  therefore, 
of  little  consequence  as  respects,  tiie  estimation  of  the  agent;  the  real  danger 
t6  which  it  is  exposed  arises  from  the  precipitate  encomiums  of  its  friends,  «nd 
the  reckless  manner  in  which  it  appears  to  be  made  use  of,  without  reference 
to,  and  by  persons  utterly  incapable  of  judging  of,  the  normal  or  diseased 
physical  peculiarities  of  the  patient. 

"  In  the  following  report  it  will  be  our  endeavor,  as  far  as  present  experience 
of  its  effects  will  allow,  to  place  the  inhalation  of  ether  as  an  anodynic  and 
medicinal  agent  in  a  just  light ;  laying  before  the  reader  an  analytical  digest 
of  those  communications  npon  the  subject  which  appear  to  us  to  be  most 
worthy  of  confidence." 

He  continues  his  report  under  the  following  heads  :*~1,  Historical 
^  Notices ;  2,  Preparation^  Application^  Physiological  Action^  4*0.;  3,  Its 
Application  to  Surgery ;  4,  to  Practical  Medicine ;  and  5,  to  Obstetrical 
Practice.  It  seems  that  the  inhalation  of  sulphuric  ether  wais  used  • 
many  years  ago,  as  is  shown  by  literary  references,  but  Dr.  R.  does 
not  think  this  "  as  in  any  degree  derogating  from  the  honor  tvhich  is  in 
common  justice  to  be  accorded  to  the  American  gentlemen,  who  at  the 
close  of  the  last  year,  brought  this  subject  prominently  before  the 
medical  world."  In  regard  to  the  comparative  claims  to  the  discovery 
set  up  by  Jackson  and  Morton,  he  thinks  it  "  evident  that  the  idea  was 
Dr.  Jackson's;  the  merit  of  applying  that  idea  belongs  to  Dr.  Mortin." 

As  our  readers  have  seen  so  much  about  the  application  of  ether  to 
surgery  and  general  practice,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  what  he 
says  under  his  last  head,  viz : 

i   y.-^ Application  of  Ehler  Vapour  to  Obstetrical  Practice. 

"  Many  circumstances  conspire  to  render  the  application  of  ethereal  vapour 
to  the  purpose  of  annihilating  the  pangs  of  childbirth  the  most  interesting  fea- 
ture in  the  history  of  the  discovery;  but  at  the  same  time,  from  the  numfer  of 
points  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  in  a  process  so  complex  as  that  of  partu- 
rition, it  is,  of  all  the  applications  of  the  agent,  that  concerning  which  it  is  the 
most  diflicult  to  arrive  at  satisfactory  conclusions.  We  have  not  to  determine 
merely  whether  the  inhalation  of  ether  is  capable  of  suppressing  the  pain  which 
accompanies  parturition,  but  we  have  to  take  note  also  of  other  conditions 
which  complicate  the  problem.  The  action  of  ether  upon  the  foetus,  and  upon 
the  general  economv  of  the  mother ;  whether  the  insensibility  which  paralyzed 
the  voluntary  muscles  would  not  likewise  abolish  the  contractility  of  the  uterus 
and  abdominal  muscles — were  all  so  many  novel  questions  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  elucidate.  It  required,  we  think,  no  small  courage  to  take  the  first  step 
in  solving  a  problem  so  important;  a  problem  in  which  to  err  would  not  have 
been  to  commit  a  mere  physiological  blunder,  but,  in  point  of  fact,  to  sacrifice 
the  two  lives,  the  preservation  of  which  was  confided  to  our  care'.  It  would  be 
premature  at  the  present  time,  to  make  any  decided  observations  as  to  the  gen- 
eral applicability  of  ether  to  midwifery ;  but  if  it  should  appear,  on  further 
examination,  that  it  is  a  safe  proceeding  in  that  important  department  of  medi- 
cine, to  Professor  Simpson,  as  the  first  to  make  the  experiment,  the  profeasion 
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and  the  public  will  be  not  less  indebted  than  to  the  original  diBcoveren  of  the 
process  itself. 

**  The  communications  respecting  the  application  of  ether  vapour  to  midwifery, 
which,  in  point  of  number,  rank  nexf  to  those  devoted  to  its  use  in  surgery, 
consist,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  narration  of  individual  cases.  We  shall  recapi- 
tulate these  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  rotation  in  which  they  appeared. 

"  24.  The  first  to  be  noticed  is  a  paAiphlet  by  Professor  Simpson*,  containing 
the  subjoined  cases,  which  we  slightly  abridge.  '  > 

"  The  first  is  that  of  a  female  in  her  second  confinement,  whose  pelvis  was 
BO  contracted  as  to  have  rehdereH  craniotomy  necessary  in  her  previous  labor. 
Contrary  to  the  advice  of  her  medical  attendant,  she  did;  not  make  him  aware 
of  her  pregnancy  until  nearly  her  fuU  time,  so  that  it  was  too  late  to  have 
recourse  to  the  induction  of  premature  labor.  The  labor-pains  commenced  oo 
the  19th,  and  in  the  evening  Dr.  Simpson  caused  her  to  inhale  the  ether  vapour. 
As  she  afterwards  informed  him,  slie  almost  immediately  came  under  its  infiu-* 
ence;  but  as  her  insensibility  wad  doubtful,  it  was  continued  for,  twenty 
minutes  before  turning  was  commenced.  The  operation  was  performed,  and  a 
full-sized  still-bom  child  was  extracted. 

*'  On  questioning  the  patient  after  her  delivery,  she  declared  that  she  waa 
quite  unconscious  of  pain  during  the  whole  period  of  turning  and  extracting 
the  infant,  and  only  became  fully  aware  of  her  situation  by  hearing  the  noise 
caused  by  preparing  a  bath  for  the  restoration  of  the  child ;  she  quickly  regained 
her  full  consciousness,  and  talked  with  gratitude  and  wonderment  of  her 
delivery  and  her  insensibility  to  the  pains  of  it.  On  the  fifth  day  after  delivery 
*  she  was  dressed,  and  her  convalescence  was  rapid  and  uninterrupted. 

"  The  next  two  are  forceps  cases.  One  was  brought  into  the  Royal  Mater- 
nity Hospital,  in  strong  labor,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of  February.  It 
was  her  second  confinement.  At  her  first  accouchement  (seven  years  before) 
she  had  been  delivered  by  instruments,  in  Ireland,  and  had  been  informed  by 
the  attendant  practitioner  that  artificial  delivery  would  be  similarly  required  at 
her  future  labors.  Dr.  Simpson  saw  her  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock,  a.  m. 
The  OS  uteri  was  well  dilated,  the  membranes  ruptured,  and  the  pains  extremely 
strong  and  frequent;  but  the  large  head  of  the  child  seemed  not  to  enter  fully 
into  the  brim,  and  was  little  aflfected  by  the  powerful  uterine  contractions  under 
which  the  patient  was  sufifering.  By  three  o'clock  her  pulse  had  risen  to  above 
125  beats  a  minute,  and  it  appeared  to  the  medical  officers  present  that  it  would 
be  improper  to  allow  the  inefiectnal  and  exhausting  efibrts  of  the  patient  to  be 
longer  continued;  She  was  then,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Simpson,  brought  under 
the  influence  of  ether.  Dr.  Moir,  with  great  skill,  applied  the  long  forceps 
upon  the  head  of  the  child.  He  subsequently  was  obliged  to  use  strong  traction 
during  the  pains  that  followed,  and  becoming  temporarily  fatigued  with  his 
efforts,  Dr.  Simpson  supplied  his  place.  After  the  head  fully  passed  the  brim, 
the  forceps  were  laid  aside,  and  one  or  two  uterine  contractions  finished  the 
delivery.  The  child  was  large  and  strong,  and  cried  vigorously  soon  after  it 
was  expelled.  During  the  whole  of  this  severe  operation  the  patient  appeared 
quiet  and  passive.  The  cries  of  her  child  speedily  roused  her  from  her  ether- 
ized state,  and  she  subsequentlv  assured  Dr.  Moir  that  she  had  felt  compara- 
tively little  or  no  pain  during  tbe  whole  operation  and  delivery. 

**  The  other  case  was  seen  by  Dr.  Simpson,  in  consultation  with  Pr.  Graham 
Weir.  The  patient  was  advanced  in  life,  and  it  was  her  first  confinement.^ 
The  waters  nad  escaped  early,  and  the  anterior  lip  of  the  uterus  had  subse- 
quently been  forced  down  in  a  very  swelled  and  oeaematons  state  before  the 
head  of  Uie  infant  After  this  obstruction  was  overcome,  the  child's  head 
speedily  descended  upon  the  floor  of  the  pelvis ;  but  it  was  there  impeded  in  its 
further  progress  by  the  narrow  transverse  diameter  of  the  outlet.  Under  the 
compression  of  the  converging  tuberosities  of  the  ischia,  the  bones  of  the  foetal 

*  Notes  on  the  Inhalation  of  Sulphuric  Ether  in  ^  Practice  of  Midwifery. 
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cranium  soon  began  to  overlap;  but,  at  last,  no  further  progress  being  made, 
the  patient « becoming  exhausted  by  a  continous  labor  of  about  twenty-four 
hours,  and  the  soft  parts  being  evidently  well  relaxed  and  prepared,  Dr.  Weir 
applied  the  short  forceps^  and  extracted  a  living  infant.  For  a  considerkble 
time  before  this  operation  waA  adopted,  Dr.  Simpson  'exhibited  the  vapour  of 
ether  to  the  patient ;  under  it  she  speedily  became  quite  narcotized.  Its  action 
vas  kept  up,  and  the  pains  appeared  to  be  so  strong  as.almost  to  warrant  the  idea 
that  nature  would  yet  be  sufficient ;  but  oiltimately  instrumental  delivery  was 
had  recourse  to.  The  mother  did  not  fully  recover  from  her  state  of  etheriza- 
tion for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  after  delivery,  and  then  stated  that  she  was  quite 
unaware  of  what  had  occurred. 

"  The  foregt»ing  cases.  Dr.  Si/npson  observes,  point  out  one  important  fact, 
viz :  that  the  uterine  contractions  in  all  continued  as  regular  in  tiieir  occurrence 
and  duration  after  the  state  of  etherization  had -been  induced  as  before  it;  as 
yet,  he  states,  that  he  has  seen  no  case  in  which  the  pajns  have  been  diminished 
either  in  frequency  or  energy.  In  one  case  the  combination  of  ether  and  tinc- 
ture of  ergot  appeared  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  uterine  contractions. 

"■  As  might  be  expected,  from  our  experience  of  its  effects  in  surgery,  the 
inhalation  of  ether  acts  differently  on.  different  women.  In  some  a  total  insen- 
sibility is  induced,  others  appear  to  writhe  under  the  uterine  contractions,  but 
when  restored  to  consciousness,  have  no  recollection  of  suflering ;  others  again 
remain  conscious  of  what  is  passing  around  them,  and  watch  the  return  of  the 
pains,  but  seem  indifferent  to  their  efiects.  Dr.  Simpson  relates  two  cases 
illustrative  of  the  above  difierence.  In  one  the  lady  knew  all  that  was  said 
around  her,  but  felt  nothing  amounting  to  pain,  and  only  expressed  her  regret 
for  the  unnecessary  suflering  she  had  endured  in  former  confinements.  The 
other  female  became  excited,  and  refused  to  continue  the  inhalation,  but  in  a 
few  minutes  recommenced ;  she,  however,  was  equally  insensible  to  the  birth 
of  her  child. 

"  Dr.  Simpson  makes  the  following  remarki^  at  the  close  of  his  interesting 
paper: 

**  A  careful  collection  of  cautious  and  accurate  observations  will  no  doubt 
be  required,  before  the  inhalation  of  sulphuric  ether  is  adopted  to  any  great 
extent  in  the  practice  of  midwifery.  It  will  be  necessary  to  ascertain  its  pre- 
cise eflfects,  both  upon  the  action  of  the  uterus,  and  of  tlie  assistant  abdominal 
muscles ;  its  influence,  if  any,  upon  the  child ;  whether  it  gives  a  tendency  to 
hemorrhage  or  other  complications ;  the  contra-indications  peculiar  to  its  use ; 
the  most  certain  modes  of  exhibiting  it ;  the  length  of  time  it  may  be  employed, 
&c.  In  no  case  have  I  observed  any  harm  whatever  to  either  mother  or  infant 
foliOW  upon  its  employment.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  the  strongest 
aasnrance  and  conviction  that  I  have  already  seen  no  small  amount  of  maternal 
suflfering  and  agony  saved  by  its  application.  The  cases  I  have  detailed  suffi- 
ciently show  its  value  and  safety  in  cases  of  operative  midwifery.  And  here, 
M  in  surgery,  its  utility  is  certainly  not  confined  to  the  mere  suspension  and 
abrogation  of  conscious  pain,  great  as,  by  itself,  such  a  boon  would  doubtless 
be.  But  in  modifying  and  obliterating  the  state  of  conscious  pain,  the  nervous 
shock  otherwise  liable  to  be  produced  by  such  pain, — particularly  whenever  it 
is  extreme,  and  intensely  waited  for  and  endured, — is  saved  to  the  constitution, 
and  thus  an  escape  gained  from  many  evil  consequences  that  are  too  apt  to 
ibllow  in  its  train.  Granting  that  experience  will  yet  be  able  to  prove  its 
safety  and  efficacy  in  modifying  and  annulling  the  pains  of  labor,  will  (I  have 
repeatedly  heard  the  question  asked)  the  state  of  etherization  ever  come  to  be 
fenerally  employed  with  tlie  simple  object  of  assuaging  the  pains  of  natural 
paitorition  7  Or  (as  the  problem  has  not  unfrequently  oeen  put  to  me)  would 
we  be  'justified'  in  using  it  for  such  a  purpose  ?  In  conclusion,  let  us  consider 
this  point  for  a  moment. 

*  Custom  and  prejudice,  and,  perhaps,  the  idea  of  its  inevitable  necessity, 

*  both  the  profession  and  our  patients  look  upon  the  amount  and  intensitjr 
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of  pain  encountered  in  common  cases  of  natural  labor  as  far  less  worthy  of 
consideration  than  in  reality  it  is.  Viewed  apart,  and  in  an  isolated  light,  the 
dejrree  of  actual  pain  ueualiy  endured  duriqg  common  labor  is  as  great,  if  not 
greater,  than  that  attendant  upon  most  surgical  operations.  I  allude  particularly 
'  to  the  excessive  pain  and  anguish  which,  in  nine  out  often  cases,  accompany  the 
passage  of  the  child's  head  through  tlie  outlet  of  the  pelvis  and  external 
parts.  Speaking  of  common  or  natural  labor  in  its  last  ^ages,  Dr.  Merriman 
observes,  the  pulse  gradually  *  increases  in  quickness  and  force;  the  skin 
grows  hot ;  the  face  become?  intensely  red  ;  drops,  of  sweat  fetand  upon  the 
forehead ;  and  a  perspiration,  sometimes  profuse,  ^breaks  out  all  over  the  body ; 
frequently  violent  tremblings  accompany  the  last  pain,  and  at  the  'moment  that 
the  head  passes  into  the  world,  th^  extremity  of  suflering  seems  to  be  beyond 
endurance.'  Or,  take  the  picture  of  the  suffering  of  the  mother  in  the  last 
stage  of  natural  labor,  as  portrayed  by  the  most  iaithful  of  living  observers. 
Professor  Naegele,  of  Heidelberg :  '  The  pains,'  he  observes,  *  of  this  staoe  are 
still  more  severe,  paint ul,  and  endgring-,  return  after  a  short  interval,  and  take 
a  far  greater  ellect  upon  the  patient  than  those  of  the  previous  stage.  Their 
severity  increases  so  much  the  more  from  the  additional  suflering  arising  from 
the  continually  increai<ing  distension  of  Ihe  external  parts.  They  convulse  the 
whole  frame,  and  have  hence  been  called  the  dolores  conquassanles.  The  bearing 
down  becomes  more  continued,  and  there  is  not  unfrequentiy  vomiting.  The 
patient  quivers  and  trembles  all  over.  Iler  face  is  flushed,  and  with  the  rest 
of  tlie  body  is  bathed  in  perspiration.  Her  looks  are  staring  and  wild ;  the 
features  alter  so  much  that  they  can  scarcely  be  recognized.  Her  impatience 
rises  to  its  maximum  with  loud  crying  and  wailing,  and  frequently  expressions 
which,  even  with  sensible,  high'principled  women,  border  close  upon  insanity. 
Everything  denotes  the  violent  manner  in  which  both  body  and  mind  are 
affected.* 

"  I  have  stated  that  the  question  which  I  have  been  repeatedly  asked  is  this — 
will  we  ever  be  *  justified'  in  using  the  vapour  of  ether  to  assuage  the  paina  of 
natural  labor?  Now,  if  experience  betimes  goes  fully  to  prove  to  us  the  safety 
with  which  ether  may,  under  proper  precautions  and  management,  be  employed 
in  the  course  of  parturition,  then,  looking  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  considei^ 
ing  the  actual  amount  of  pain  usually  endured  (as  shown  in  th^  descriptioiu 
of  Merriman,  Naegele,  and  others,).!  believe  that  the  question  will  require  to 
be  quite  changed  in  its  character.  For,  instead  of  determining  in  relation  to  it 
whether  we  shall  be  'justified'  in  using  this  agent  under  the  circumstances 
named,  it  will  become,  on  the  other  hand,  necessary  to  determine  whether  on 
any  grounds,  moral  or  medical,  a  professional  man  could  deem  himself  *  justified* 
in  withholding,  and  rtol  using  any  such  safe  means  (as  we  at  present  presup- 
pose this  to  be,)  provided  he  had  the  power  by  it  of  assuaging  the  pangs  and 
anguish  of  the  last  stage  of  natural  labor,  and  thus  counteracting  what  Velpesaa 
describes  as  'those  piercing  cries,  that  agitation  so  lively,  those  excessive 
efibrts,  those  inexpressibJe' agonies,  and  those  pains  apparently  intolerable,' 
which  accompany  the  termination  of  natural  parturition  in  the  human  mother." 

"  Having  thus  given  the  opinions  of  Professor  Simpson  upon  this  interesting 
question,  we  shall  next  mention  the  experience  and  remarks  of  M.  Dubois  upon 
the  same  point.  At  a  meeting  of  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine,  February 
25th,  M.  Dubois  stated  that  his  attention  had  been  directed  towards  the  use  of 
ether  vapour  in  midwifery,  and  that  he  had  more  particular iv  endeavored  to 
arrive  at  definite  conclusions  on  the  following  points :  1st  ^Vhether  by  the 
aid  of  ether  certain  obstacles  to  parturition  ^can  be  overcome.  2d.  Whether  it 
extinguishes  the  pains  of  labor.  3d.  Whether  its  use  is  innocuous  to  the 
mother  and  child.  4th.  Whether  it  would  not,  in  extinguishing  pain,  also 
abolish  the  uterine  contraction.  5th.  Whether  the  consequences  were  inno- 
cent. 

"  In  elucidation  of  these  questions,  he  related  two  forceps  cases,  in  which 
the  child  was  extracted  without  the  least  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the 
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mother ;  and  some  other  cases  of  natural  labor,  the  results  of  which  rendered 
it  manifest  that  the  whole  process  of  parturition  could,  be  safely  conducted 
ander  the  use  of  ether  vapour,  and  that  neither  the  uterine  nor  abdominal  con- 
tractions were  in  the  least  diminishfed  by  it.  M.  Dubois  further  states  that  in 
some  of  his  cases,  though  the  head  passed  precipitately  there  was  not  the 
slightest  laceration  of  the  perineum,  and  that  in  none  of  bis  patients  ^'as  there 
any  complaint  of  the  after  effects  of  the  ether. 

"  M.  Dubois  concludes  by  expressing  his  opinion  that  be  could  not  at  pret^ent 
recommend  the  common  application  of  ether  in  natural  labor,  a  conclusion 
which  MM.  Velpeau  and  Malgaigne  did  not  think  justified  by  the  favorable 
experience  of  its  effects  which  he  had  detailed.* 

"  M.  Bouvier  reported  a  case  to  the  Academy,  in  which  he  considered  that 
the  inhalation  of  ether  suspended  the  contraction  of  the  uterus,  because  the 
pains  subsided  from  the  period  of  its  exhibition,  and  recurred  some  time  after 
the  restoration  of  sensibility ;  but,  as  M.  Roux  observed  in  reference  to  this 
case,  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  the  subsidence  of  the  pains  was  not 
spontaneous,  and  would  have  occurred  if  ether  had  not  been  employed.f 

"  At  the  same  meeting  of  the  Academy,  M.  Chailly  (Honore)  related  the 
following  case.  A  lady,  aet.  43,  since  the  date  of  her  former  confinement  had 
suffered  from  such  extreme  sensitiveness  of  the  vagina,  that  intercourse  could 
not  be  effected  without  extreme  pain.  For  the  same  reasort  when  M.  Chailly 
arrived,  an  examination  could  not  be  made  without  eliciting  cries  of  agony. — 
When  insensibility  had  been  induced  by  inhalation,  an  examination  was  made> 
and  the  cause  of  die  delay  being  found  to  be  impaction  of  the  head,  the  forceps 
were  applied,  and  the  labor  quickly  terminated.  The  woman  cried  out  as  the 
head  passed  the  ostium  vagins,  but  declared  that  she  had  not  suffered  in  the 
leaRt  degree.^ 

•*  The  next  case  is  one  reported  by  Mr.  Latham,  in  which  the  ether  was 
exhibited  by  Dr.  Llovd.  *  The  woman  had  been  in  labor  for  three  hours ;  the 
OS  uteri  was  fully  dilated,  when  inhalation  was  commenced.  In  about  four  or 
five  minutes  the  patient  was  insensible,  but  the  uterine  contraction  continued 
with  regularity,  though,  as  was  thought,  with  some  abatement  of  force.  The 
membranes  were  now  niptured;  the  child's  head  gradually  descended  into  the 
pelvis.  Consciousness  having  returned,  the  patient  said  that  she  had  felt  no 
pHin,  bat  had  been  in  a  comfortable  sleep,  and  dreamt  that  her  child  was  bom. 
She  now  began  to  feel  the  pains  recur  with  their  usual  severity,  and  earnestly 
entreated  us  to  give  her  the  ether  again ;  she  even  seized  the  instrument  from 
Dr.  Lloyd's  hands  and  applied  it  to  her  mouth  herself.  Afler  three  minutes 
inhalation  unconsciousness  was  again  established,  and  though  the  inhaler  was 
occasionally  removed,  she  was  kept  under  the  Lethean  influence  for  about  ten 
minutes  y  after  which  time  the  apparatus  was  not  again  applied.  The  child 
gradnally  descended,  tlie  head  pressing  upon  the  perineum,  which  became  per- 
fectly relaxed,  and  the  head  and  shoulders  were  expelled  by  one  strong, 
continuous  uterine  effort,  in  eight  minutes  from  the  withdrawal  of  the  inhala- 
tion. During  the  pains  I  applied  my  hand  frequently  to  the  abdomen,  and 
found  that  the  muscles  were  much  more  lax  during  than  previously  to  the 
administration  of  ether.  A  few  minutes  after  the  expulsion  of  the  fmtus  a 
considerable  gush  of  blood  came  from  the  uterus,  which  was  now  felt  to  be 
large  and  relaxed,  but  soon  contracted  again  under  the  firm  and  steady  pres- 
sure of  the  hands ;  the  placenta  quickly  followed,  and  a  broad  bandage  was 
tightly  applied.  (It  must,  however,  be  stated  that  this  patient  had  suflered 
considerable  hemorrhage  after  the  expulsion  of  the  fcetns  in  her  previous  labor.) 
On  qaestioning  her  subsequently,  she  stated  that  she  had  felt  no  pain,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last,  and  that  she  would  strongly  recommend  any  one  to  take 
the  ether  under  similar  circumstances,  expresing  her  gratitude  to  us  for  having 

*  Boll,  dee  Acad.;  Nouvelle  Cncyclogr.,  Mars  1847 ;  Archives  Gdn^rale,  dec 
t  Aicfaives  (Ho^ratos,  April  1847.  )  Archives  Gkn^raies,  April  1847. 
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^  applied  it.  '  No  inconveniences  have  since  followed,  and  the  patient  is  conva- 
lescing as  favorably  as  possible.  It  is  of  course  impossible,  from  an  isolated 
case,  to  draw  any  just  conclnsions  as  tp  the  inadmissibility  of  th^is.  agfent  in 
parturition.  This  case,  however,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  satisfactory ;  and  if  we 
can  by  any  means  alleviate  the  first  curse,  which  has  for  so  many  ages  been 
incfdental  to  the  parturient  state,  we  shall  confer  the  greatest  boon  on  those 
who  are  deserving  of  all  our  sympathies,  and  worthy  of  our  best  energies.'* 

"Mr.  Lansdown,  of  Bristol,  has  published  the  three  following  cases: 

"  *  Mrs.  W ,  8Bt.  86,  was  taken  in  labor  of  her  fourth  child.    On  the 

evening  of  the  8th  inst.,  the  pains  subsided,  until  the  evening  of  the  IQtb,  when 
an  arm  was  found  presenting.  All  attempts  to  turn  being  prevented  by  xiMi 
extreme  rigidity  and  narrowness  of  the  vagina,,  ether  was  administered,  and  the 
patient  became  insensible  for  two  or  three  minutes,  during  which  time  a  foot 
was  seized  and  brought  down.  With  returning  consciousness  the  vaginal  con- 
traction reappeared ;  ether  was  again  administered ;  bqt  the  rigidity  of  the 
uterus,  which  continued  during  the  insensibility,  prevented  the  completion  of 
the  labor.  Fearing  to  continue  the  inhalation,  it  was  abandoned  from  this  time, 
and  the  case  was  allowed  to  terminate  in  the  usual  way.'f 

"  The  next  cases  are  more  decidedly  successful. 

" '  Mrs.  O ,  in  labor  ot  her  sixth  child.    Presentation  natural,  labor 

progressing  favourably,  but  with  exceedingly  sharp  pains.  The  ether  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Lansdown  at  the  approach  of  every  pain,  during  which  she 
remained  insensible.  T^he  contractions  of  the  uterus  were  powerful ;  but 
although  she  apparently  exerted  herself  during  their  persistence,  she  declared 
that  she  was  perfectly  unconscious  of  them.  The  head  descended  precipitately, 
but  the  perineum  being  fully  relaxed,  no  injury  occurred  ;  the  uterus  contracted 
immediately  after  the  placenta  was  expelled.  The  inhalation  was  continued  in 
this  case  during  three  hours.  The  patient  had  no  after-pains,  which  had  been 
very  severe  in  her  former  labors. 

"  *  Mrs.  T ,  «t.  36,  in  labor  with  her  eighth  child.    Ether  commenced 

when  the  head  was  in  the  vagina ;  three  strong  pains  immediately  followed, 
the  last  completing  the  expulsion  of  the  child ;  the  placenta  was  removed,  and 
the  woman  remained  dozing.  In  about  five  minutes  she  awoke,  and  began  to 
regret  the  absence  of  her  pains,  beine,  as  she  said,  convinced  that  she  would 
have  another  tedious  night  unless  ttiey  came  on.  When  told  that  her  child 
was  bom,  she  scarcely  believed  it,  and  affirmed  that  she  had  felt  nothing  bat 
had  been  in  a  pleasant  dream.  This  patient  likewise  had  no  unpleasant  symp- 
toms.'{ 

'*  Three  cases  of  the  successful  employment  of  ether  in  midwifery,  are  also 
placed  on  record  by  Dr.  Protheroe  Smith. 

''  The  first  case  appears  to  have  been  a  tedious  labor  with  a  first  child,  in  a 
female  st.  40.  The  ether  was  exhibited  at  intervals  during  a  period  of  nearly 
four  hours,  .and  although  the  patient  to  all  appearance  was  sensible  to  every 

Sain,  she  distinctly  affirmed  that  she  was  unconscious  of  those  which  occurred 
uring  ethereal  insensibility,  while  those  which  happened  in  the  intervals  gave 
her  the  usual  amount  of  «ufierinff.  It  became  necessary  to  apply  the  short 
forceps,  from  the  impaction  of  the  head,  which  was  done  during  a  period  of 
insensibility,  and  a  living  child  was  extracted.  On  regainmg  her  senses,  she 
continually  expressed  a  hope  that  the  child  would  soon  be  born.  When  in- 
formed of  the  termination  of  her  troubles,  she  burst  into  an  hysterical  laugh, 
exclaiming,  *  It  is  a  dream,  it  must  be  a  dream !  what  a  good  thing  it  is  that  I 
had  the  ether,'  &c.    Both  mother  and  child  did  well  in  every  respect. 

^  The  second  case  was  that  of  a  female,  st.  33,  I'n  labor  with  her  seventh 
child.  In  this  instance  there  were  also  impacted  head  from  narrow  oblique 
pelvis,  and  the  child  was  delivered  with  the  long  forceps.  The  e^ct  of  the 
ether  in  the  first  instance  was  imperfect,  as  the  patient  did  not  inhale  steadily , 

«  Med.  Tunes,  March  27.        t  Lancet,  Aprfl  24.        t  Lancet,  June  5,  1847. 
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but  towards  the  close  complete  insensibility  was  induced,  and  the  labor  wAs 
terminated  without  the  slightest  conscionsness  on  the  part  of  the  patient. 
The  after  snf  erings  of  this  patient  are  described  as  less  than  in  previous  con- 
finements. 

**  The  third  and  last  case  was  also  a  forceps  case,  and  in  this  complete  un- 
conseioasness  to  pain  was  the  result  of  th0  inhalation.  Dr.  Smith  states,  that 
io  this  instance  the  e&ct  of  the  ether  was  to  materially  increase  the  strength 
of  the  uterine  and  abdominal  contractions.  In  this  case  also  tJie  woman  uttered 
the  usual  cries  of  the  last  stage  of  labor,  but  positively  denied  having  been 
aware  of  ltd  terminatioil. 

*'The  narrator  terminates  ^he ,  narration  of  the  above  cases  by  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  truth  ot  the  deductions  of  M.  Dqbds,  viz : 

'*  I  St.  That  ether  prevents  pains  during  obstetrical  operations. 

"  2d,-  That  it  does  not  suspend  uterine  or  .abdominal  contractions. 
•  **  3d.  That  it  appears  to  lessen  the  natural  resistance  of  the  perineal  muscles. 

*'  4th.  That  it  aoes  not  appear  to  exert  aiiy  bad  inflaence  on  the  life  or  health 
of  mother  or  child. 

"  5th.  That  it  does  not  retard  the  subsequent  contraction  of  the  uterus. 

^  The  author  adds,  that  he  considers  it  probable  that  the  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  the  pains,  which  has  been  observ^  in  some  instances  to  follow  the  use 
of  ether,  mav  be  caused. by  the  novelty  of  the  means  used,  and  is  no  more  than 
may  be  produced  by  other  emotions,  as  that  which  is  so  commonly  known  to 
follow  the  first  appearance  of  the  accoucheur.* 

^'  Having  thus  ffiven  a  brief  account  of  the  several  cases  in  which,  up  to  the 
present  time  (end  of  May,)  ether  has  been  employed  in  practical  midwifery, 
we  have  in  the  last  place,  to  mention  two  or  three  other  communications,  which 
must  be  considered  more  or  less  opposed  to  the  obstetrical  use  of  this  a|[ent. 

'*In  a  paper  published  in  the  *  lancet'  (Mar<^  27,)  Dr.  Tyler  Smith  mvesti- 
gates  the  action  of  ether  in  connection  with  the  physiology  of  parturition.  He 
examines  the  various  parts  which  are  taken  respectively,  in  that  process,  by 
sensation,  volUion,  and  ernntion,  and  from  the  effects  of  ether  upon  tlieae  func- 
tions of  the  nervous  system  endeavors  to  determine  its  applicability  in  mid- 
wifery. That  the  pain  of  parturition  may  be  obliterated  bv  ether  the  author 
at  once  admits,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  him  so  clear  that  the  'shock'  of  labor 
is  necessarily  diminished,  as,  m  his  opinion  'shock'  is  manifested  not  in  the 
cerebral  system  only,  but  in  the  true  spinal  and  ganglionic  systems.  This  he 
demoDstrates  by  the  experiment  of  crusning  the  leg1)f  a  decapitated  frog.  Upon 
these  considerations,  he  maintains  that  the  'shock'  of  parturition  may  ensue 
even  though  the  cerebral  system  be  insensible-to  j)ain.  This,  if  true^  will,  of 
couise,  considerably  contract  the  limits  of  the  usefulness  of  ether ;  but,  if,  as 
we  believe  this  is  the  case, '  shock,'  though  not  necessarily,  is  generally  atten- 
dant upon  excessive  pain ;  the  annihilation  of  this  pain  will  go  far  to  diminish 
the  chances  of  'shock.'  And,  moreover,  it  wilt  not  be  doubted  that  another 
cause  of 'shock,'  namely,  mental  depression,  will  be  ^reatlv  controlled  by  the 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  woman  that  an  agent  is  at  her  command  which 
baa  the  power  of  removing  that  agony,  the  dread  of  which  is  the  basis  of  her 
despondency, 

"  Dr.  Smith,  to  our  surprise,  we  confess,  alpo  advances  the  cases  supposed  to 
bkve  been  fatal  from  ether  as  a  part  of  his  arguments  against  inhalation  in 
midwifeiy.  We  have  already  shown  th^t  there  are  no  logical  grounds  for 
believing  that  death  in  those  cases  was  the  result  of  the  ether;  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, neMlese  to  repeat  our  opinions  on  that  matter.  So  also  with  respect  to 
the  fluidity  of  the  blood,  which  Dr.  Smith  subsequently  refers  to.f 

**•  Dr.  itadfoid  has  published  a  communication,  in  which  he  more  strongly 
condemns  the  use  of  ether  in  midwifery,  though  upon  different  grounds.  His 
nAiQ  objection  is  founded  upon  the  fact  that  in  instrumental  deliveries  chore 

•  Lancet,  May  1,  1847.  t  Ibid.,  March  27,  1847. 
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pftrticularly,  as  in  lithotomy  and  lithotrity,  the  seniibility  of  the  patient  ia  the 
safeguard  against  injury  of  the  soft  parte;  and  be  instances,  as  a  possible  con-, 
tingency,  the  non-discovery,  by  the  touch,  of  the  oe  and  cervix  expanded  over 
the  head  of  the  child,  and  its  inclusion  within  the  blades  of  the  forceps.  That 
such  a  mistake  might  occur  cannot  be  denied ;  but  if  every  nfteasure  is  to  be 
abandoned  because  its  adoption  may  precipitate  a  bungler  into  error,>we  fear 
that  miiny  proceedings  besides  that  of  ether  inhaling  must  be  withdrawn  from 
the  list  of  therapeutics^l  resources.* 

'*  We  now  bnng  our  report  on  the  subject  of  ether  inhalflrtion  to  a  close,  and 
in  doing  so  beg  to  guard  ourselves  against  the  imputation  of  a  premature  ad- 
mission of  all  that  has  been^  sajd  in  its.  favor.  In^the  criticisms  we  have  thought 
it  right  to  make  upon  the  various  objections  which  have  from  time  to  time  ap- 
peared, our  sole  intention  has  been  to  point  out  the  non  sequiivr  style  in  which 
the  adverse  argumentation  has  been  conducted.  We  do  not  ^eny  that  other  and 
more  logical  objections  may,  upon  further  experience,  be  jUBtinably  adduced ; 
but  we  do  maintain  that  up  to  the  present  time  no  evidence  of  injurious 
effects  has  been  brought  forward,  whichought  to  weigh  against  the  accumulated 
testimony  in  surgery  more  particularly,  which  has  caua^  many  to  regard  the 
introduction  of  ether  inhalation  as  one  of  the  most  merciful  dispensations  of 
Providence. 


2. — Compliment  to  Young  PhynciaM.  - 

(The  editor  of  the  London  Medical  Gazette,  rn  his  exordium  to  a 
brief  but  slashing  review  of  a  work  emanating  from  *^  a  surgeon  of 
thirty  years'  standing  in  the  profession,"  which  he  pronounces  to  be 
^one  of  the  most  singular  coHections  of  inconclusive  arguments,  gratui- 
tous assumptions,  ill-grounded  theories,  and  false  doctrines  which  it  had 
ever  been  his  fate  to  peruse,"  passes  the  following  handsome  compli- 
ment on  the  young  physicians  of  the  day.  We  withhold  the  name  of 
the  unlucky  wight  who  has  incurred  the  penalty  of  his  critical  dis- 
pleasure, but  give  the  compliment  for  the  benefit  of  those  concerned.) 

^  It  is  not  very  long  since  there  existed  a  prevalent  idea  that  the  views  and 
writings  of  young  men  engaged  in  scientific  investigations  were  invariably 
shallow,  speculative,  and  visionary ;  and  that  opinions  of  true  and  substantial 
practical  value  could  only  be  expected  to  emanate  from  those  veteran  philoso- 
phers in  whom  the  observation  of  a  long  series  of  years  had  become  matured 
and  revised  by  the  cool  and  subdued  reasonings  of  age.  And,  to  a  limited 
extent,  this  doctrine  was  true  enough,  but  it  will  certainly  not  hold  good  in  the 
present  day.  It  now  seems  to  be  almost  constantly  observable,  that,  whenever 
a  book  appears  which  is  replete  with  fine-drawn  speculations  based  upon  little 
or  nothing,  rash  theories,  crude  fancies,  and  daring  assumptions,  the  author 
declares  himself  to  be  one  who  has  enjoyed  throughout  the  period  of  some  six 
or  eight  lustres  the  opportunity  of  applying  the  test  of  experience  to 'the  accu- 
racy of  his  crotchets.  In  the  present  day,  young  men  have  learned  to  have  an 
absolute  horror  of  everything  approaching  to  a  theory,  unless  they  feel  tolerably 
confident  tliat  they  have  the  power  to  convert  it  into  something  very  nearly 
approaching  to  a  demonstration  bv  the  corroborative  evidence  of  facts.  And 
hence  it  is,  that  both  here  and  on  the  continent  the  medical  institutions  every- 
where contain  men  who,  although  young  .in  years,  are  really  old  in  experience, 
and  who  are  continually  adding  to  our  store  of  scientific  and  practical  knowledge 
by  the  closeness  of  their  observation  and  the  caution  of  their  inferences.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  are  almost  monthly  receiving  works  by  old  stagers,  replete 
with  theories,  a  large  proportion  of  which  were  evidently  the  cheriabed  fantasies 

*  Lancet^  April  7. 
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of  the  author's  youth— opittions  which  these  gentlemen  were  either  too  diffident 
or  too  wise  to  puhiish  at  the  time  when  they  were  firat  conceived,  bat  which 
have  remained  6xed  and  u)ichanged  in  their  minds  during  all  the  revolutions 
which  medical  science  has  undergone  in  intermediate  years,  to  be  given  to  the 
world  at  a.  time  when  Jong  experience  and  grey  hairs  are  suppo^  to  confer 
the  highest  degree  of  authority  upon  matured  convictiohs." 


3. — Value  cf  the  Patent  for  the  Inhalation  (f  Sulphtiric  EUier, 

To  the  Ediior  of  The  Lamcet. 

Sib, — As  notice  has  been  given  of  a  patent  for  the  inhalation  of  ether  in  sur- 

fpctd  operations,  and  as  such  notice  ma^  deter  surgeons  and  dentists  from  using 

It  in  the  mitigation  of  pain,  I  beg  to  ask  your  insertion  of  the  following  letter, 

which  I  have  received  from  one  of  her  Majesty's  council  ^  learned  in  the  law." 

Yours,  dtc., 
Gower-street,  Jafi.,  1847.  F.  Boott. 

January  4, 1847. 

"  Mr  Dear  Ma.  BooTTj^^In  answer  to  your  question  with  respect  to  the 
patent  alleged  to  have  been  obtained  for '  a  process  for  procuring  insensibility 
to  pain  by  the  jidministmtion  of  the  vapour  of  ether  to  the  lungs,  I  beg  to  say, 
that  I  am  clearly  of  opinion^no  patent  can  be  valid,  giving  the  patentee  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  administering  the  vammr  of  ether  to  the  lungs.  If  the  wonl 
'  process'  is  used  to  denote  some  particular  apparatus  for  the  convenient  admin- 
istration of  the  vapour,  then  the  validity  of  a  patent  lor  such  apparatus  will 
depend  upon  whetner  the  patentee  is  the  first  inventor,  and  the  apparatus  was 
not  known  to,  or  in  use  by,  the  public  before  the  ^ranting  of  the  patent.  The 
power  of  the  Crown  to  grant  patents  b  defined  by  the  21st,  Jac.  I.,  chap.  3, 
which  vres  passed  to  put  an  end  to  the  abuse  of  the  power  of  the  Crown  to 
grant  monopolies.  This  power  was,  by  this  statute,  limited  to  the  granting 
patents /or  any  manner  cf  new  manufactures.  In  commenting  upon  this  statute 
m  Rex  V,  Wheeler,  (2dBam.  and  Aid,  Reports,  245,)  Lord  Tenterden,  describ- 
ing the  sort  of  inventions  for  which  patents  can  be  granted,  says, — ^  The  word 
mojiufactures  has  been  generally  understood  to  denote  either  a  thinff  made, 
which  is  useful  either  for  its  own  sake,  and  vendible  as  such — as  a  medicine,  a 
stove,  &c.^— or  to  mean  an  en^e  or  instrument  to  be  employed  either  in  mak- 
ing eome  previously  known  article,  or  for  some  other  useful  purpose,  as  a  stock- 
mg-frame,  or  steam-engine  for  raising  water  from  mines ;  or  it  may,  perhape, 
extend  also  to  n  new  process  to  be  carried  on  by  known  implements  or  elements 
acting  on  known  substances,  and  vUimatdy  producing  some  other  knoum  sulh 
stance  in  a  cheaper  or  more  expeditions  manner,'  d&c. 

**  I  conld  cite  ahundance  of  other  authority  to  the  same  efibct,  but  it  must  be 
■nflciently  plain  that  no  construction  of  the  word  manrj^actures  can  g[ive  the 
Crown  the  power  to  confer  by  patent  the  exclusive  privilege  of  administenng 
die  vaponr  of  sulphuric  ether  for  the  purpose  of  producing  insensibility  to  pain ; 
or  of  administering  any  particular  drug,  or  com^und  of^rugs,  for  the  purpose 
of  pnoducing  any  particular  efi&ct,  although  an  inventor  may  have  a  patent  for 
the  tsanufacture  of  particular  medicinal  prepvations.  But  who  ever  heard  of 
m  patent  for  the  performance  of  a  new  aeration  in  sumry  (as,  for  example, 
mt  by  which  squinting  is  cured  7)  I  can  see  no  distinction  in  principle 
between  mieh  a  patent  and  the  patent  supposed  to  be  claimed  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  ether.  If  this  patent  could  be  supported,  the  patentee  might  gnnt  a 
monopoly  to  any  particdar  tori^peon  of  all  operations  to  be  performed  with  the 
ieejeranfo  of  the  ether,.or  he  might  giant  it  to  such  surgeona  hi  each  town  as 
lie  might  please  to  select,  to  the  ezclasion  of  others ;  for  althoufi^  he  might  sell 
Ijeenees  to  off,  he  wonki  not  be  Miged  to  do  so.  He  might  almost  b^  said  Ce 
hold  in  his  hands,  in  some  cases,  thepower  of  lifeand  deilh.    Upon  the  whole, 
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I  am  satisfied  yon  may  safely  advise  your  professional  frionds  to  contintie  the 
use  of  ether  in  tjieir  operations,  without  the  slightest  fear  of  leg;al  consequences. 
Whether  the  instruments  which  are  manufactured  for  the  purpose  are  an  in- 
fringement of  any  valid  patent  will  be  a  question  between  the  patentee  and- the 
manufacturers ;  but  the  operators  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  this ;  and  it 
would  be  most  deplorable  to  have  any  interruption-  to  such  a  mitigation  of 
human  sufiering. 

Believe  me,  yours  faithfully, 

« Q.  C." 


4, — New  Methods  for  Using  Castor  Oil, 

"  The  mildness  and  certatoty  Of  operation  of  this  cathartic  give  it  peculiar 
advantages  in  the  treatment  of  manjr  diseases ;  very  often,  however,  its  ten- 
dency to  produce  vomiting  prevents  it  from  being  employed.  To  remedy  this 
inconvenience,  M,  Parola  ph^poses  the.  substitution  or  an  extract,  an  ethereal, 
and  an  alcoholic  tincture  of  castor-oil  seeds,  for  the  oil  itself.  The  Jesuit  of 
his  experiments  on  himself,  and  on  numerous  sick  and  convalescent  individu- 
als, is  as  follows : — Ist.  That  the  ethereal  and  alcoholic  tinctures  have  a  pur- 
gative action  four  times  as  strong  as  the  oil  obtained  by  expression,  and  that 
tbev  are  not  so  apt  to  prodi;^ce  vomiting,  nor  so  irritadt,  as  tne  ordinary  oil. — 
2nd.  That  these  new  preparations  remain  unalterable  for  a  long  period  without 
reference  to  climate  or  season.  3rd.  That  the  ethereo-alcohoiic  extract  iios- 
sesses  a  purgative  action  comparatively  weaker  than  the  marc  or  pulp  from 
which  it  is  extracted,  proving  that  the  seeds  contain  a  principle  which  is  msblu- 
ble  in  alcohol  or  ether.  4th.  The  advantage  of  the  new  preparations,  so  far  as 
relates  to  their  not  causing  vomiting,  is  easily  explained  by  the  smallness  of 
the  dose  in  which  they  are  administered." — Dublin  Quarterly  Journal. 


5. — On  the  Vapour  of  Ether  in  A^hma  and  Hooping-Cough, 

Dr.  Willis  makes  the  following  observations  on  this  subject  in  the  Medical 
Gazette: 

"  Ether,  given  by  the  moutli,  has  long  been  familiarly  employed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  asthma.  1  have  for  many  years  been  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  is  vastly 
more  efficacious  administered  directly  in  vapour  by  thB  breath.  My  plan  of 
using  it  is  extremely  simple.  I  have  had  recourse  to  no  kind  of  apparatua 
for  this  purpose,  but  have  been  content  to  pour  two,  thsee,  or  four  dra!ciims  of 
the  fluid  upon  a  clean  handkerchief,  and  to  direct  this  to  be  held  closely  .to  the 
mouth  and  nostrils;  a  single  short  and  difficult  inspiration  is  hardly  made 
before  the  efifect  is  experienced ;  and  I  have  occasionally  seen  the  paroxysm 
ended  in  six  or  eight  minutes,  the  respiration  having  in  that  brief  interval 
become  almost  natural. 

"  It  is  not  otherwise  with  hooping-cough ;  the  paroxysms  of  couf[hing  are 
positively  cut  short  by  having  thy  ether  and  the  huidkerchief  in  readmess,  and 
using  them  when  the  fit  is  perceived  to  be  coming  on.  So  e^ctual  have  I  seen 
their  immediate  application,  that  I  have  even  found  it  neeessary  to  sufier  the 
patient  to  have  an  occasional  fit  of  coughing  to  its  natural  termination,  with  a 
view  to  clearing  the  ohest  from  accumulated  means.''  ' 
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l.-T-TA«  Mexican  Surgeon  GeneraTt  letter  to  his  Gooemment^  after 
the  BatOe  of  Cerro  Gordo. 

[We  lake  the  following  interesting  document  from  "  The  Picayune^^* 
one  of  the  ablest  newspapers  of  our  city.  The  Editor's  remarks  are  so 
appropriate  that  we  insert  them  in  place  of  any  that  we  wish  to  offer. 
We  will  state,  however,  that  Dr.  Vander  Linden  is  mistaken  in  the 
name  of  the  officer  who  stniek  up  the  gtms  of  our  brave  Volunteers. — 
It  was  Captain  Pughj  instead  Pion.] 

*^  One  of  the  most  interesting  documents  which  we  find  in  the  Meii- 
can  papers  lately  received  is  the  report  of  Dr.  Vander  Linden,  who 
served  as  surgeon  general  to  the  Mexican  army  at  Buena  Vista  and 
again  at  Cerro  Gordo.  It  bears  noble  testimony  to  the  humanity  and 
kindness  of  our  gallant  volunteers  at  Cerro  Gordo.  We  had  before 
learned  from  Capt.  Hughes  that  many  cases  occurred  within  his  own 
observation  of  touching  acts  of  considerate  and  gentle  kindness  to  the 
Mexican  wounded,  shown  by  our  volunteers,  even  while  their  blood  was 
hot  and  they  were  panting  for  an  enemy  with  whom  to  engage  in  deadly 
strife.  We  needed  no  confirmation  of  the  statement  of  Capt.  Hughes^ 
for  we  well  knew  the.  stuff  of  which  a  true  American  soldier  is  miade  ; 
but  we  have  here  the  testimony  of  the  enemy's  principal  surgeon,  which 
we  hope  may  teach  the  misguided  Mexicans  that  the  reports  made  of 
Ihe  barbarity  of  our  volunteers  are  the  fictions  of  those  interested  to 
deceive  them  and  to  inflame  their  passions  against  the  United  States. 

In  Dr.  Vander  Linden's  report  a  striking  and  beautiful  anecdote  is 
related,  which  ilhistrates  as  well  his  own  firmness  and  sense  of  profes- 
sional duty  as  the  prompt  humanity  of  our  officers  and  men.  We  could 
wish  that  the  doctor  had  given  as  fiiU  an  account  of  those  wounded  on 
the  18tfa  as  of  the  victims  of  the  afllair  of  the  18th  which  SanU  Anna 
claimed  as  a  victory.     Here  is  the  report : 

Arht  of  thb  East,  Medical  Departmert,  ) 
Jalapa,  AprU  19, 1847.  \ 
hupedor  General. — About  mid-day,  on  the  17th  inst.,  an  action  took  place 
between  some  of  onr  light  troops  in  a  part  of  the  mountain  to  the  left  of  the 
paUie  read  and  below  Gerro  Gordo,  to  which  I  ascended  immediately,  accom- 
panying his  Excellency,  the  commander-in^hief.  From  this  point  we  could 
distincUy  see  our  men  endeavoring  to  repulse  the  enemy,  who  on  his  part  dis- 
puted the  point  with  obstinacy.  At  about  2  o'clock  my  aid,  Tarbe,  came  to 
inibmrLme  that  a  considerable  number  of  wounded  had  collected  round  my  tent, 
(the  fifth  ambulance  or  camp  hospital.)  Being  ignorant  whether  the  action  had 
become  general  I  could  not  dispose  of  any  of  my  subordinates,  who  were  all  at 
their  respective  posts,  and  therefore  was'  compelled  to  descend  immediately  to 
the  assistance  of  these  unfortunates.  At  7  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  1 33  wounded 
had  come  to  my  hspital,  of  whom  103  had  been  attended  to,  five  amputations 
baving  been  performed  and  thirty-one  balls  extracted.  Fearing,  if  the  battle 
riioaid  continue  the  next  day,  to  be  encumbered  with  the  sick  i|nd  wounded,  I 
dispatched  immediately  those  whose  wounds  had  been  dressed  in  eight  large 
wagons,  and  ordered  Dr.  Felix  Orellane,  surgeon  of  the  army,  to  accompany 
the  convoy  that  same  night  to  the  hospital  at  Jalapa,  and  he  started  at  8  o'clock. 
I  continued  attending  to  the  few  wounded  remaining,  and  at  12  o'clock  at 
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niglit  we  laid  down,  worn  out  with  fatic^ie.  At  6  p'clocM  on  the  morning  of 
the  18th  some  more  wounded  arrived.  Having  ascertained  that  the  enemy  had 
rendered  himself  master  of  the  wood  and  mountain  which  he  had  attacked  the 
evening  previous,  I  considered  that,  my  camp  hospital  had  become  useless  and 
called  Dr.  Rivadeneira  to  my  assistance.  I  despatched  two  more  wagons  with 
wounded  to  Jalapa,  but  without  escort,  as  there  was  none  disposible. 

As  the  enemy  advanced,  turning  the  Cerro  Gordo,  few  wounded  could  reach 
ray  hospital,  and  as  besides  two  congreve  rockets  fell,  one  close  to  my  tent  and 
the  other  in  tlte  park  of  artillery,  which  was  only  at  the  distance  of  a  pistol 
shot,  but  fortunately  without  bursting,  I  concluded  to  avoid  this  dangler  "and  to 
go  nearer  to  the  rear  jSTuard  of  our  forces.  Accordingly  I  transported  my  camp 
hospital  higher  up  on  the  public  road,  a  distance  of  about  six  hundred  yards,  to 
a  but  fronting  the  commissary  general,  where,  at  that  moment,  several  wounded 
arrived,  and  ampng  them  the  sergeant  of  artillery,  Antonio  Bustos,  whose  left 
foot  had  been  carried  off  by  a  4-pound  ball.  All  our  cavalry  was  extended  on 
the  public  road ;  the  brigade  of  infantry  of  Dr.  Ortega  was  descending  at  a 
rapid  pace,  so  that  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  I  could  reach  the  house  with 
my  medicine  chest.  Dr.  Dominguez,  who  came  with  this  force,  reported  him- 
self to  me  and  I  detained  him  to  assist  in  performing  the  amputation  on  Bustoe. 
We  made  tlie  necessary  arrangements  for  the  amputation  in  the  entry  of  the 
house,  Drs.  Tarbe  and  Verde  holding  the  patient  and  Dominguez  and  Rivade- 
neira assisting  me.  I  had  commenced  cutting  the  flesh  of  the  patient  when  a 
shower  of  balls  comine  from  the  woods  in  the  rear  of  the  house  and  passsinfir 
through  its  feeble  walls  made  our  cavalry  retreat  in  the  direction  of  Corn! 
Falso.  A  woman,  an  old  man  and  a  child  of  seven  years  were  wounded  in  the 
kitchen  of  1;he  house,  llie  balls  followed  in  every  direction.  Our  cavalry  con- 
tinued the  descent  with  impunity,  while  our  horses,  tied  to  the  poets  of  the 
entry,  attracted  the  attention  and  the  balls  of  the  enemy.  But  honor  would  not 
permit  us  to  abandon  the  sergeant,  whose  amputation  was  only  half  finished, 
although  our  death  appeared  inevitable,  but  a  Divine  Providence  saved  us. 

I  continued  attending  to  the  various  stages  of  the  amputation  in  the  midst  of 
balls  and  the  cry  of  the  enemy,  and  at  last  hnished  an  operation  which  appeared 
to  me  to  have  lasted  an  age.  The  serenity  and  resignation  of  my  companions 
in  this  crisis  were  admirable,  and  is  above  description.  Alt  remained  around 
the  patient,  attending  to  the  part  of  the  operation  which  fell  to  their  share,  in 
the  midst  of  the  whistling  of  balls  and  the  cries  of  death ;  and  when  we  roee, 
looking  to  Heaven  with  gratitude  for  our  salvation,  as  we  thought,  a  new  peri! 
came  to  dismay  us.  A  number  of  volunteers  presented  themselves  in  front  of 
our  entry,  and  seeing  our  uniform,  cried — ^*  Death  to  the  Mexican  offieen,'* 
and  presented  their  guns  to  our  breast.  I  do  not  know  what  sentiment  insfUred 
me  in  the  resolution  which  1  took,  but  I  rushed  to  the  muzzle  of  their  rifles— 1 
showed  them  my  hand,  dripping  with  blood,  and  holding  a  piece  of  the  matila- 
ted  legr  cried — '^  Respect  humanity  or  a  hospital  of  bl(XMl — we  are  sni^neons." 
My  words  produced  a  ni^'c  efiect.  In  an  instant  an  officer,  whose  name  I 
have  since  learned  to  be  Pion,  stepped  between  the  volunteers  and  ourselves, 
raised  their  guns  with  his  sword,  and  these  men,  animated  by  victory,  thirstinff 
to  avenge  the  loes  of  their  General,  mortally  wounded,  as  I  have  sfnce  learnect 
became  from  that  moment  our  friends,  our  protectors.  While  thftee  events 
were  passing  in  my  hut,  which  will  never  be  erased  from  my  memory,  our  firing 
bad  ceased ;  the  trodpe  in  the  redoubts,  finding  themselves  cut  offfirom  the  pal? 
lie  road,  surrendered  or  capitulated ;  those  on  the  slope  of  the  Cerro  Gordo 
retired  through  the  ravines,  and  the  enemy  remained  master  of  all  oor  positkins 
and  of  an  immense  nuUerid. 

The  volunteers  of  the  enemy  commenced  bringing  in,  without  distinctran^ 
their  own  and  our  wounded,  and  we  dressed  their  wounds  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  humanity  and  our  instructions.  We  performed  various  ampntationson 
some  real  giants,  which  succeeded  in  raining  their  good  will  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  refosed  as  nothing  that  could  be  useful  to  us  or  our  wounded. 
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Although  two  of  their  own  surgeons  had  arrived,  the  body  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  cdmmand  had  the  satiBfaction  that  from  their  number  was  chosen  one 
member 'to  assist  in  some  grave  cases,  even  in  that  of  Gen.  Shields,  who  had 
been  traversed  by  a  grape  shot. 

On  the  }9ih'aII  my  companions  of  the  camp  hospitals  of  the  redoubts,  where 
they  had  remained  at  their  post,  with  honor  to  their  corps,  until  they  received 
permission  from  the  enemy  to  retire,  presented  themselves  to  me\  and  consider- 
ing their  presence  in  this  place  indispensable,  I  have  retained  them  near  me. 
CW  and  Liberty !    PEDRO  VAN  DER  LINDEN. 

To  Col.  D.  Luis  CARaiON, 

In  charge  of  the  Inspect'n  of  Med.  Milit*y  Dep't. 

2. — Hie  Cause  of  Disease  in  St.  Louis. 

That  the  diseases  of  warm  weather  prevail  to  a  great  degree  in  St.  Louis  no 
4Mie  can  deny,  and  that  our  bills  of  mortality  are  high  and  startling  every  one 
knows  who  has  examined  them.  St.  Louis  has  been  termed  '*  the  grave-yard 
of  children."  It  ts  a  sad  tratb  that  our  infant  mortality  is  great — but  this  we 
think,  in  part,  attributable  to  the  great  mimber  of  children  relatively  to  the 
population.  Our  population  is  composed  mostly  of  young  married  emigrants. 
Verbum  sat.  We  have  not  set  down  to  go  into  a  detail  of  all  the  causes 
of  disease  in  our  city,  many  of  them  are  common  to  other  cities,  and  the 
country  generally,  and  cannot  be  well  avoided ;  of  these  may  be  mentioned 
atmospheric  changes,  excessive  heat — and  its  opposite  dampness  and  dryness 
of  the  Atmosphere,  &.C.,  &c.  Of  the  modes  or  living  in  St.  Louis  we  having 
nothing  to  say. 

We  have  often  asked  ourselves  the  question  :  Is  St.  Louis  by  virtue  of  its 
location  and  other  uncontrolable  circumstances  neceFsarrily  more  unhealthy 
than  other  cities  in  the  same  latitude  7  We  have  no  hesitation  in  answering  in 
the  negative.  The  citv  is  situated  on  an  elevated  ridge  sloping  to  and  from  the 
river-— the  position  is  therefore  favorable  to  draining.  It  is  surrounded  by  no 
stagnant  marches  from  which  pestiferous  effluvia  might  emanate,  but  on  the 
contrary  by  a  beautiful  undulating  country  for  miles,  covered  nofr  with  decaying 
forest  but  with  a  green  carpeting  of  grass,  and  thriving  flocks.  The  suburbs 
of  St.  Louis  strikingly  remind  us  with  tlieir  charming  meads  and  apparently 
comfortable  and  sometimes  stately  residences,  of  the  cultivated  and  undulating 
ebaropa^ne  which  delights  the  eye  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  London,  and 
other  cities  of  the  old  world. 

Some  have  thought  that  the  American  bottom  on  the  opposite  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, might  account  for  the  unhealthiness  of  St.  Louis.  We  cannot  believe 
this  for  the  following  reasons : 

Ist.  According  to  the  best  authorities  marsh  miasmnta  cannot  pass  over  a 
'body  of  water  so  large  as  that  afforded  by  the  Mississippi. 

Std.  During  the  early  history  of  the  city,  malarioi^s  diseases  did  not  so  generally 
prevail  as  at  present. 

3d.  The  American  bottom  is  but  little  more  unhealthy  than  the  city  itself. — 
We  should  be  loth  to  acknowledge  this  condition  of  things  did  we  regard  it 
irremediable ;  we  do  not  tlius  regard  ft.  St.  Louis  can  l^  made  as  it  used  to 
be,  as  healthy  a  city  as  any  in  the  Union.  How  is  this  to  be  done  ?  By 
removing  the  factitious  causes  of  disease.  .  What  are  they  ?  In  a  great  de^ee 
the  stagnant  pools  within  the  environs  of  the  city ;  the  filthy  streets,  which 
amount  to  about  the  same  thing ;  and,,  above  all,  and  more  than  all  the  rest  put 
together  in  our  opinion  the  thousand  (at  least)  local  marshes^-dens  where  the 
evil  genius  of  death  and  decomposition  manufactures  the  agents  of  destruction 
-^Ihe  cellars  qf  St.  Louis ! 

We  have  said  that  there  are  a  thousand  cellars  cbntaining  water  in  the  city; 
we  are  not  above  the  mark.  Most  of  these  cellars  are  used  as  wood-houses 
and  as  depots  for  various  vegetable  substances.     To  say  nothing  of  the  tax  on 
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comfort  which  snch  a  state  of  things  occasions — to  say  nothing  of  the  coldness 
and  dampness  of  the  houses  under  which  they  are  situated,  w^hich  coldness  and 
dampness  deserve  no  little  consideration. 

To  say  nothing  about  all  the  other  causes  of  disease  in  St.  Louis  these 
thousand  stagnant  pools,  operated  on  by  the  heat  of  Summer,  are  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  major  portion  of  the  diseases  which  aflect  us.  According  to 
the  weight  of  authority  three  circumstances  are  necessary  to  the  production  of 
miasmata.  Heat,  moisture  and  vegetable  decomposition^  all  these  circumstances 
are  formed  in  our  cellars.  In  vaiu  may  our  medical  police  recommend  the 
sweeping  and  washing  of  streets,  whilst  the  cellars  are  stagnant  pools !  In 
vain  may  we  clear  the  streets  and  highways  of  the  enemy,  whilst  he  is  allowed  to 
fire  on  us  from  the  housed !  And  now  why  is  it  that  the  children  are  more 
unhealthy  than  adults?  Many  causes  perhaps,  but  we  would  ofier  as  onj^ 
reason — that  they  are  more  confined  to  the  houses  than  adults.  Out  remedy  is 
plain.  Let  the  Hercules  of  St.  Louis  if  he  can  be  found  drain  these  Lernean 
marshes,  ^nd  thus  cut  off  the  hundred  heads  of  the  hydra  of  disease  generated 
by  them. — (St.  Louis  Medic€d  and  Surgical  Journal) 


3. — Value  of  Life  among  the  Children  of  Charleston,  illustrated  by  sfatistics 
of  the  Orphan  House. — I  fay  before  the  readers  of  the  **  Southern  Journal  of 
Medicine  and  Pharmacy"  the  following  table,  which  I  procured  many  months 
since,  for  a  purpose  of  my  own.  It  seems  to  me  well  adapted  to  confirm  and 
illustrate  the  views  of  Dr.  Nott,  contained  in  his  able  essay  on  longevity,  insu- 
rance, dz.c..  recently  published  in  this  Journal.  I  requested  my  friend,  Dr.  G. 
Logan,  the  venerable  Physician  of  the  Institution,  from  whose  books  it  was 
taken,  to  examine  it  and  pronounce  upon  its  accuracy.  It  was  prepared  for  me 
only  to  October  18th,  1846;  he  declares  it  correct,  and  adds  the  last  year. 

On  its  very  face  thi^  statement  contains  a  tribute  highly  honorable  to  all 
parties  concerned  in  the  management  of  the  Institution :  the  trustees,  who 
exert  so  benevolent  a  superintendence  over  its  concerns;  the  stewards, 
matrons  and  nurses,  who  have  so  well  watched  over  the  little  destitute  crea- 
tures committed  to  their  charge;  and  very  specially  to  the  medical  officer,  who 
has,  for  the  third  of  a  century,  had  the  management  of  its  Hygienic  and  Hos- 
pital Department. 

It  should  be  observed,  in  regard  to  this  table — 

1.  That  the  children  referrwl  to  are  of  the  lowest  class  of  our  white  popula- 
tion--speaking  ^.nerally. 

a.  They  are  likely,  therefore,  to  present  all  the  impairment,  imperfection  and 
deterioration  of  constitution  and  physical  atid  moral  health,  naturally  and 
necessarily  connected  with  the  condition  of  their  parents,  hereditarily  transmit- 
ted, and  impressed  by  circumstances. 

3.  That  the  parental  management  of  children  in  families^  is,  at  least,  as 
favorable  to  life  and  health  as  their  mode  of  living  in  the  best  conducted  public 
institutions. 

4.  That  inferences  drawn  from  the  proportion  of  mortality  among  the  children 
of  an  alms  house  or  orphan  house  can  hardly  be  deemed  unduly  or  deceptively 
favorable,  when  applied  to  the  community  in  the  midst  of  whom  it  exists. 

6.  That  the  chances  of  life  are  as  good,  and  the  proportional  mortality  as 
small,  in  the  joung  children  of  Chaneston,  and  its  population  under  puberty, 
as  any  where  else.  No  where  else  do  we  hear  of  a  less  proportion  of  deaths 
among  children  under  seven  years  of  age  than  three  in  a  hundred  ! 

Dr.  Nott  has  pn)ved  that  the  acclimated  adult  population  of  our  Soutliem 
cities,  on  the  sea-coast,  is  somewhat  specially  exempt  from  disease,  and  that 
their  expectation  of  long  life  is  comparatively  good. 

The  table  given  extends  over  sufficient  space  of  time  to  include  all  the 
epidemics  to  which  we  are  liable :  yellow  fever,  bilious  fever,  small  pox,  or 
varioloid,  scarlatina,  measles,  hooping  cough'  mumps,  and  even  Asiatic  cholera. 
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From  all  this, 
that  our  city  is 
enjoy  an  e( 
attaining  a  ripe 

Year.     No.  Child' 


I  think,  we  are  reasonably  entitled  to  the  gratifying  conclusion 
as  healthy  as  any  other  in  the  world,  and  that  her  children 
rospect  of  reaching  maturity,  and  her  men  and  women  of 
Id  age,  as  the  denizens  of  any  civilized  region.  . 

n.  Officer!.  Berv'ts.  Tof.  Inmates.  Deaths.  Remtrka. 


1825, 
1826, 
1827, 
1828, 
1829, 
1830, 
1831, 
1832, 
1833, 
1834, 
1835, 
1836, 
1837, 
]8:)8, 
1839, 
1840, 
1841, 
1842, 
1643, 
1844, 
1845, 
1846, 


172 
156 
154 
130 
130 
130 
136 
165 
152 
143 
137 
120 
112 
114 
118 
136 
129 
135 
115 
109 
109 
103 


14 
14 
14 
12 
12 
12 
12 
11 
11 
10 
17 
15 
14 
12 
•12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
11 
11 
11 


14 

13 

13 

12 

12 

12 

12 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

10 

la 

10 
10 

8 
8 
7 
7 
7 


200 
183 
181 
155 
154 
154 
160 
187 
174 
164 
165 
146 
137 
136 
140 
158 
151 
155 
135 
127 
127 
121 


3 
2 
1' 

3 

4 

2 
2 
2 
4 
3 
3 


1 
3 

3 
1 

1 
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No  death  from  slcknesa~a  bvy 

was  drowned. 
Varioloid  and  Inflaenza  prevailed. 
Mampa,    Yellow     Fever,     and 

Billoua  Fever,  were  epidemia. 

No  death. 


Scarlatina   and 
vailed. 

No  death. 

Penutola  epidemic 


Pertuaai*    pr^* 


Asiatic  Cholera  prevailed. 


Pertussis— Yellow 
vaUed. 

No  death. 


Favar    pr«- 


^o  death. 

Scarlatina— Pertusaii  prevallad. 

Mumps  and  Sore  Throat. 
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Aveni|^  annual  number  of  Inmates,  150.  Deaths,  if  divided,  to  include  all 
the8e>  1  in  76,  or  1^  per  cent. 

Average  annual  number  of  children,  132.  Deaths,  if  divided  among  these 
onlv,  1  in  66,  or  1^  per  cent. 

Average  annual  number  under  7  years  of  age,  30.  The  rest  between  7  and  14. 

If  half  these  deaths  be  supposed  to  occur  in  the  fraction  under  7,  (less  than  \  of 
the  whole  number,)  it  would  not  amount  to  more  than  about  three  in  the  hundred. 
{Sauihem  Journal  cf  Medicine  and  Pharmacy.) 

DIL   HARRIS  versus  THE  NEW  ORLEANS  MEDICAL  AND 
SURGICAL  JOURNAL. 

We  leant  from  the  Western  Jottmal  of  Medicine  and  Surgeryy  that 
one  of  its  contributors,  Dr.  Harris,  of  Wetumpka,  Alabama,  complains 
of  injustice  having  been  done  him  in  a  review  of  his  paper  on  ^the 
Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Fever,*^  which  appeared  in  our  Journal  for 
Maj  last.    The  editors  say — 

**  We  have  not  received  that  nuipher  of  the  New  Orleans  Journal,  and  are 
not  informed  as  to  the  extent  or  character  of  the  strictures,  except  as  adverted 
to  in  the  reply  of  Dr.  Harris.  What  he  particularly  complains  of  is,  that  the 
editors  accuse  him  of  "inexperience  and  want  of  candor."  We  can  undertake 
to  say,  if  such  charges  have  been  preferred  against  Dr.  Harris,  that  thev  are 
unjust  Dr.  H.  has  been  engagea  in  the  practice  of  medicine  for  more  tnan  a 
dosen  years,  and  in  that  time  has  seen  much  of  those  diseases  which  abound  in 
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aoiitiieni  latitudes.  In  respect  to  candor,  no  one  who  has  known  hitn  ever 
questioned  that,  however  much  be  may  be  mistaken  in  his  views,  he  is  always 
honest  in  the  entertainment  and  expression  of  them.  For  the  rest,  difierences 
of  opinion  among  physicians,  both  as  to  pathology  and  modes  of  practice,  must 
prevail,  and  every  writer  who  submits  his  thoughts  to  the  profession  may  make 
np  his  mind  to  have  them  fully  and  freely  canvassed.  We  cannot  for  a  moment 
entertain  a  suspicion  that  the  able  and  impartial  editors  of  the  New  Orleans 
Medical  Journal  would  willingly^  do  Dr.  Harris  injustice,  and  therefore  decline 
publishing  his  reply  to  their  notice  of  his  paper." 

This  is  extremely  clevef  in  the  liberal  editors  of  the  Western  Journal, 
and  we  take  pleasure  in  rendering  our  grateful  acknowledgments.  Tbey 
do  us  but  justice  in  repudiating  the  ^  suspicion'^  that  we  ^^  wouM  willingly 
do  Dr.  Harris  injustice,"  and  we  think  a  reference  to  the  remarks  in 
question  will  satisfy  the  candid  reader  that  Dr.  H.  has  taken  ofibnce 
vnthout  sufficient  cause. 

P.  S.  This  acknowledgment  was  prepared  for  our  last  number,  but 
unavoidably  excluded. 


A  NEW  MEDICAL  JOURNAL. 

We  have  received  two  numbers  of  a  new  medical  Journal,  from  Mem- 
phis, Tennessee ;  edited  by  James  Conqubst  Cross,  M.  D.  Professor 
of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  and  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the  Memphis 
medical  College;  assisted  by  his  colleagues.  It  is  a  monthly,  each 
number  containing  about  50  pages.  We  welcome  our  new  cotemporary 
into  the  Southern  field  of  labor,  and  trust  it  will  do  good  service. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  SEPTEMBER  1,  1847. 

HEALTH  OF  THE  CITY. 

The  present  number  of  our  Journal  is  sent  forth  under  the  harrassing 
cares  and  painful  anxieties  of  a  severe  epidemic  of  our  city's  great 
scourge,  Yelhw  Fever.  Since  the  commencement  of  this  Journal,  we 
have  had  to  announce  the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever  upon  two  separate 
occasions,  viz:  in  1844  and  1846,  but  never  before  as  an  epidemic,  in 
our  September  number.  In  our  last  we  alluded  to  the  prevailing  appre* 
bensions  and  flying  reports  on  the  subject,  but  stated  that  there  had 
been  no  well  marked  case  of  yellow  fever  in  the  city.  Very  soon  after 
-we  went  to  press  the  disease  actually  made  its  appearance  in  different 
parts  of  the  city,  about  the  same  time,  and  the  cases  have  steadily 
increased  ever  since,  until  the  present  moment,  when  it  completely 
engrosses  the  attention  of  the  community.  As  is  generally  the  case, 
the  rumours  which  go  abroad  respecting  the  amount  of  sickness  are 
greatly  exaggerated,  but  we  would  not  disguise  the  fact  that  the  sick- 
ness is  already  great,  and  constantly  increasing.  Nor  can  we  hope  for 
any  material  mitigation  until  the  appearance  oi' frost.  It  is  yet  a  long 
period,  shadowed  with  the  most  gloomy  forebodings,  in  which  the  pesti- 
lence may  be  expected  to  reign  over  our  devoted  city,  and  none  knoweth 
who  shall  survive  to  tell  the  tale  of  sorrow,  afBiction  and  death. 

A  geheral  epideinic  of  fever  has  hardly  ever  been  known  to  prevail 
!h  our  city  at  so  early  a  period  a^  at  present.  We  have  endeavored  to 
trace  the  commencement  and  gradual  spread  of  what  is  called  yi^&m 
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/every  as  carefuify  as  possible,  and  have  collected  some  &cts  and  memo- 
randa which  we  think  will  tend  to  throw  light  upon  the  subject,  but  they 
must  be  reserved  for  a  future  occasion,  as  our  engagements  will  not 
allow  us  to  dilate  on  them  at  present.  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
ascertain,  there  has  been  no  connection  whatever  between  the  first  well 
marked  cases  that  occurred ;  one  happening  in  one  place,  and  another 
quite  distant.  Within  a  week  after  the  first  man  died  with  black  vomit 
at  the  Charity  Hospital,  cases  were  occurring  in  all  parts  of  the  city. 

On  the  12th  of  July,  the  Board  of  Health  report  the  number  of  inter- 
ments  in  the  city  for  the  week  ending  July  10th,  as  having  been  138, 
and  make  the  first  public  announcement  of  the  appearance  of  yellow 
fever,  in  the  following  communication : — 

MEETIIfG    OF   THB    BOABD   OF   HEALTH. 

Monday,  12th  July,  1847. 

''Nothing  has  occurred  to  change  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Health  respecting  the  nature  of  that  form  of  Typhus  Fever  called  Ship 
Pever,  in  this  climate,  since  their  publication  about  three  weeks  since. 

<*  In  the  hospital,  a  ward  crowded  with  Irish  immigrants,  sufiering  with  the 
aforesaid  fever,  has  invariably  become  a  focus  of  disease,  where  anv  person 
exposed  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  the  influence  of  the  vitiated  atmos- 
phere, might  contract  the  dnsease.  Four  persons  employed  in  the  Charity  Hos- 
pital have  died  of  this  fever,  so  contracted.  During  the  last  month  but  one 
vessel  has  arrived  from  Liverpool  with  Irish  immigrants — ^the  '^William  and 
Elizabeth."  She  had  on  board  about  sixty,  in  fine  health.  One  man  died 
during  the  ])asBage,  of  chronic  diarrhcea.  In  the  mean  time,  the  disease  is 
diminishing  in  the  hospital ;  many  have  been  discharged ;  veiy  few  have  died. 
Other  cases  are  stiU  under  treatment,  but  should  no  other  immigrant  vessel 
arrive,  it  cannot  be  long  before  the  oisease  will  disappear  from  the  Charity 
Hospital. 

"  Five  deaths  from  yellow  fever  have  occurred  in  the  Charity  Hospital,  and 
two  or  three  cases  are  still  under  treatment  in  that  institution.  They  appear 
to  have  orifi^inated  in  the  city ;  and  no  facts  have  come  to  light  to  prove  any 
connection  between  these  cases  and  the  fever  prevailing  at  Vera  Cruz,  or  other 
foreign  ports. 

"  The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Board : 

**  Resolvedj  That  the  physicians  of  the  city  be  requested  to  report  to  the  Board 
of  Health,  through  the  Secretary,  any  cases  of  yellow  fever  that  may  fBill  under 
their  notice— to  trace  the  origin,  progress,  and,  indeed,  every  thing  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  disease." 

(Signed,)  W.  P.  Hobt,  Chamnan. 

A.  Hester,  Secretary. 

In  their  report  for  the  week  ending  July  17th,  we  find  the  whole 
number  of  deaths  143 ;  of  which  6  were  of  yellow  fever. 

In  their  next  weekly  report,  up  to  July  24,  the  whole  number  of 
deaths  is  131,  of  which  16  were  from  yellow  fever. 

In  the  next  report,  week  ending  July  31st,  the  whole  number  of 
deaths  is  177 ;  of  which  47  were  from  yellow  fever.  In  this  report  the 
Board  announce  the  existence  of  the  epidemie  as  follows : — 

Board  of  Health,  August  3d,  1S47. 
^ "  It  having  been  well  established  by  the  observations  of  the  physicians  of  the 
eity,  that  the  yellow  fever  is  now  prevailing  in  nearly  every  part  of  it,  and 
further  appearing  by  the  reports  of  the  medical  raeus  of  the  public  and  private 
hospitals,  and  of  the  oemeteries,  that  the  cases  of  this  disease  have  been 
numerous  daring  the  past  week,  and  forty-seven  thereof  fatal — ^it  becomes  the 
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duty  of  this  board  to  apprize  tbe  public,  and  particularly  the  nnacclimated,  that 
we  are  on  the  eve  of  an  epidemic,  that  the  latter  may  prepare  to  absent  them* 
selves  in  time,  and  avoid  such  exposure  and  imprudence  as  may  increase  their 
susceptibility  to  the  disease.*^ 

Warren  Stone,  Chairman. 
A.  Hester,  Secretary. 

From  this  time  daily  reports  were  published  in  the  city  papers,  and 
the  number  of  deaths  from  yellow  fever  for  the  next  week  was  188. 
Since  that  time  the  number  of  cases  and  the  mortality  havQ  continued 
to  increase,  until  at  the  present  writing,  (August  23,)  the  disease  per« 
vades  all  ranks  of  society,  and  the  number  of  deaths  for  the  past  week 
from  yellow  fever  alone  amounts  to  324. 

As  usual,  the  lower  class  of  society  has  suffered  first,  and  to  the 
greatest  extent.  When  the  deaths  from  the  fever  at  the  Charity  Hos- 
pital amounted  to  from  8  to  15  a  day,  but  few  physicians  had  more  than 
four  or  five  cases  under  treatment  in  private  practice.  It  has  been 
remarked  that  there  have  been  more  cases  than  usual  among  negroes, 
but  the  disease  is  evidently  lighter  among  them  than  the  whites.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  every  form  and  grade  of  Summer  fever  may  be 
seen  in  our  city  at  the  present  time — as  mild  intermittent  and  remittent 
fever,  dysentery,  mild  and  grave  yellow  fever,  and  congestive  or  pernicious 
intermittent,  sometimes  terminating  fetally  in  the  second  chill.  All  these 
forms  of  fever  may  occasionally  be  seen  blended  or  running  into  each 
other — the  milder  into  the  grave,  and  vice  versa. 

As  usual,  the  Third  Municipality  or  lower  part  of  the  city  sufi!ers  more 
than  any  other.  Owing  to  the  cheapness  of  rent,  the  greatest  number  of 
poor  people  reside  in  that  quarter,  and  besides,  the  principal  markets 
and  shipping  are  in  that  vicinity,  which  were  shown  by  a  report  of  the 
Board  of  Health  last  year,  to  be  always  oflfensive  in  hot  weather. 

The  quarters  which  sufier  in  the  next  degree,  are  the  upper  part  of 
the  Second  Municipality,  and  the  town  of  Lafayette  immediately  above. 
The  First  Municipality  contains  a  greater  number  of  long  settled  and 
acclimated  inhabitants  than  any  other,  and  consequently  sufiers  less 
from  the  epidemic.  Whatever  the  influence  of  locaJity,  it  appears  that 
the  lower  class  of  society  are  far  the  greatest  sufiTerers,  and  there  has 
been  an  immense  influx  of  this  class  within  the  last  Gve  years. 

In  regard  to  the  <;onnection  between  the  sickness  of  this  city  and  Vera 
Cruz,  it  is  worthy  of  special  remark,  that  notwithstanding  the  constant 
intercourse  between  the  two  cities,  and  the  great  number  of  discharged 
soldiers  returning  from  tire  seat  of  war,  very  few  cases  of  yellow  fever 
have  been  brought  to  this  place.  Nor  have  the  army  invalids,  during 
their  confinement  in  hospitals  here,  appeared  to  contract  the  disease 
with  readiness,  notwithstanding  their  close  proximity  to  yellow  fever 
patients.  Dr.  McCormick,  the  medical  Purveyor  for  this  place,  informs 
us  that  among  ^ve  or  six  hundred  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  who  have 
returned  from  Vera  Cruz,  there  have  not  occurred  more  than  half  a 
dozen  cases  of  yellow  fever.  Now,  there  were  from  60  to  100  of  these 
invalids  entertained  at  the  Charity  Hospital  afler  cases  of  yellow  fever 
were  numerous  in  the  house ;  and  there  are  from  three  to  four  hundred 
at  Dr.  Luzenberg's  Hospital,  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  where  ther^ 
are  usually  from  thirty  to  forty  cases  of  yellow  fever*    True,  the  fever 
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patients  are  kept  in  separate  wards,  and  mostly  in  a  separate  building ; 
yet  they  are  close  together. 

As  to  the  Ship  Fever^  of  which  we  spoke  in  our  last  number,  it  bas 
Dearly  disappeared ;  the  tide  of  immigration  from  Ireland  to  this  city 
baving  been  checked.  When  it  was  so  bad  at  the  Charity  Hospital, 
many  of  the  inmates  who  had  entered  for  other  complaints,  and  several 
of  the  House  Students  contracted  it.  We  also  beard  of  a  number  of 
cases  in  difierent  parts  of  the  city.  Some  of  our  physicians  are  fully 
satisfied  of  its  communicability  from  person  to  person. 

7%e  Weather. — ^The  summer  thus  far  has  been  unusually  cool  and 
remarkably  wet.  By  reference  to  Mr.  Lillie's  Meteorological  Report 
it  will  be  seen  that  it  rained  nearly  every  day  in  July,  and  a  good  deal 
in  the  early  part  of  August.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  thunder 
and  lightning  ;  several  houses  in  the  city  have  been  struck,  amongst 
others,  the  St.  Charles  Exchange.     But  no  injury  was  done.    ^ 

The  River  is  very  low.  There  was  something  of  a  rise  after  the 
Spring  freshet  mentioned  in  our  last  number,  but  very  moderate. 
•  We  cannot  close  this  hastily  written  notice  of  the  prevailing  sickness, 
without  a  passing  allusion  to  the  ample  means  of  relief  provided  for  the 
poor  by  our  liberal  and  benevolent  community.  The  Municipal  Coun- 
cils have  all  appointed  physicians  and  apothecaries  to  visit  and  furnish 
medicines  gratuitously  to  the  sick ;  and  the  different  religious  and  ben- 
evolent* societies,  such  as  the  Odd  Fellows,  the  Masons,  the  Howard 
Association,  the  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society,  d^:.,  &c.,  have  all  estab- 
lished funds,  and  appointed  committees  to  seek  out  and  minister  to  the 
necessities  of  the  afflicted.  These  poor  creatures,  (almost  exclusively 
Foreigners,)  seem  to  be  incapable  of  appreciating  the  active  benevo- 
lence displayed  in  their  behalf^  and  often  display  a  disgusting  want  of 
sympathy  with  each  other,  yet  this  does  not  stay  the  hand  of  charity; 
it  bestows  freely  and  expects  no  reward  but  the  gratification  of  benevo- 
lence. At  a  future  time,  if  spared,  we  may  furnish  a  more  dilated  ac- 
count of  the  epidemic. 

F. 

RIVER  QUARANTINE. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  towns  on  the  river  and  bayous  above  New  Or- 
leans will  keep  a  strict  watch  on  the  progress  of  yellow  fever,  and  that 
those  which  have  established  quarantine  regulations  will  have  them 
rigidly  enforced. 

HEALTH  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

The  following  communications  have  been  received  from  our  obliging 
correspondents,  for  which  we  return  thanks. 

MoNTOoMESY,  Ala.,  August  15th,  1847. 
Gentleukn  : — We  have  had  considerably  more  wet  and  cloudy 
weather  for  the  last  two  months  than  is  usual  with  us  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  there  having  been  about  36  rainy  days,  between  the  10th  of 
June  and  the  9th  of  August.  Besides  this,  on  many  of  the  days  in  the. 
same  interval,  which  were  fair  in  town,  it  rained  in  some  part  of  the 
'surrounding  country,  within  a  few  miles  of  us. 
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We  have  as  yet  had  a  smaller  number  of  cases  of  fever  of  the  difier- 
eiit  types  than  it  is  usual  for  us  to  have  at  this  season. 

Below  is  the  list  of  cases,  made  up  from  the  same  sources  as  the  others. 

Abscess  3,  Apoplexy  (pulmonary)  1,  Asthma  1,  Abortion  1,  Bron- 
chitis (acute)  1,  Croup  1,  Cholera-morbus  4,  Cbolera-infantum  8,  CoKo 
13,  Cataract  1,  Dirt-eating  1,  Dyspepsia  2,  Diarrhoea  23,  Difficult  Den- 
.  tition  3,  Dysentery  10,  Enteritis  2,  Epilepsy  1,  Eczema  2,  Erysipelas  1, 
Fracture  (of  cervical  veitebi-a)  1,  Foreign  body  in  ear  1,  Fever  (epheme- 
ral) 3,  do.  Intermittent  38,  do.  Remittent  79,  do.  do.  Infantile  4,  do. 
Pernicious  5,  Gonorrhoea  3,  Gastro-duodenitis  1,  Hemorrhoids  1, 
Hsematuria  1,  Haemoptysis  1,  Leucorrhoea  1,  Laryngitis  I,  Jaundice  2, 
Menorrhogia  1,  Meningitis  1,  Marasmus  1,  Neuralgia  9,  Prolapsus 
uteri  1,  Pneumonia  (acute)  3,  Parotitis  2,  Parturition  (nat.)8,  Rubeola 
25,  Rheumatism  (acute)  1,  do.  chronic  1,  Retention  of  urine  1,  Synovi- 
tis 1,  %philis  7,  Sprain  1,  Scirrhus  (of  rectum)  1,  Spinitis  1,  Tinea 
capitis  I,  Urticaria  2,  Vertigo  1,  Wounds  (lacerated)  2,  do.  (contused) 
2,  do.  (punctured)  2,  do.  (incised)  3,  Worms  1,  Whitlow  1. 

Making  293  cases  in  all — of  which  9  proved  &tal,  1  from  pulmonaij 
apoplexy,  2  from  cholera  infant.,  1  from  Dysenterey,  1  from  fracture  of 
cervical  vertebra^  1  from  Meningitis,  2  from  acute  Pneumonia,  and  1  from 
Rubeola. 

In  conclusion  I  would  observe  that  an  intelligent  medical  gentleman, 
residing  about  14  miles  South  of  this  place,  recently  informed  me  that 
Typhoid  Fever  was  prevailing  to  some  extent  in  his  neighborhood,  and 
though  I  have  never  myself  in  Alabama,  met  with  a  single  case  which 
I  was  entirely  satisfied  was  Typhoid  Fever ;  still  his  account  of  the 
cases  of  which  he  spoke,  corresponded  so  well  with  the  description  of 
Dr.  Bartlett,  and  of  others  who  have  made  this  disease  as  it  were  a 
subject  of  special  investigation,  that  I  should  feel  exceedingly  reluctant 
to  doubt  that  they  were  such,  notwithstanding  a  degree  of  scepticism 
which  I  have  for  some  time  felt,  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  this  disease, 
to  any  extent  within  the  State,  The  gentleman  however  made  no  post- 
mortem examination.  W.  M.  B. 

Mbhphis,  August  10th,  1947. 
Editors  New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 

Gentlemen  : — Herewith  you  will  receive  the  list  of  cases  that  have 
occurred  in  my  practice  in  the  last  two  months. 

Cases. — Angina  Pectoris  1,  Asthma  2,  Abortion  2,  Bronchitis  2, 
Cerebro-spinal  meningitis  (acute)  1,  (chronic)  1,  Convulsions  (infantile) 

5,  Colic  5,  (painters)  1,  Carbuncle  1,  Colera-morbus  4,  Colera-infan- 
tum  14,  Croup  2,  Cynancha-Tonsilaris  1,  Dysentery  18,  Djsenteric- 
diarrhoea  1,  Diarrhcea  33»  Dysmenorrhcea  1,  Dislocation  (elbow)  1, 
Dropsy  1,  Dyspepsia  6,  Fever  (intermittent)  12,  (remittent)  79,  Gonorr- 
hoea 1,  Gastro-enteritis  2,  Hepatitis  2,  Hemoptysis  2,  Hysteria  2,  Hema- 
plegia  1,  Hemorrhoids  2,  Jaundice  1,  Hydrothorax  1,  Lumbago  1,  Leu- 
corrhoea 3,  Mania-a-potu  1,  Menorrhagia  1,  Neuralgia  3,  Ophthalmia  2, 
Pleurisy  3,  Pneumonia  3,  Purtussis  1,  Phthisis  4,  Prolapsus  uteri  8, 
Parotitis  4,  Rheumatism  6,  Rubeola  3,  Syphilis  1,  Spinal  irritatiMi  8, 
Spleenitis  1,  Urticaria  1,  Wounds  (incised)  2,  (contused)  2,  (lacerated) 

6,  Hydatids-uterlne  1. 
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In  all  263  cases,  and  9  death's.  One  fVom  Chronic  Cerebro-spinal 
Meningitis,  1  from  Croup,  3  from  Dysentery,  1  from  Gastro-enteritis 
and  3  from  Phthisis. 

Compared  with  the  cases  reported  the  two  months  previously,  it  will 
be  seen  that  measles  and  mumps  have  subsided ;  and  that  the  only  form 
of  disease  that  has  increased  much,  is  remittent  fever.  AH  the  cases  of 
remittent  fever  were  mild.  No  death  having  been  produced  from  that 
form  of  disease. 

For  the  past  three  or  four  weeks,  the  city  and  surrounding  country 
have  been  gradually  improving  in  healthfulness,  becoming  exempt  from 
measles  and  its  secondary  complications;  and  now  may  be  reported 
as  unusually  healthy  for  this  season  of  the  year. 

The  spring,  and  the  summer  thus  far,  have  been  unusually  cool ;  and 
the  amount  of  rain  that  has  fallen  has  been  unusually  great. 

During  June  and  July,  the  quantity  has  not  been  so  great,  but  the 
showers  unusually  frequent.  Seldom  more  than  one  or  two  days  have 
passed  without  rains. 

The  crops  both  of  com  and  cotton,  are  unusually  well  grown  and 
promising ;  and  the  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  of  every  kind,  never 
was  greater  in  this  region  of  country.  Almost  every  kind  of  vegetation 
is  still  in  a  growing  state,  and  presents  a  large  absorbing  surface  for  the 
purification  of  the  atmosphere.  The  weather  for  a  few  days  has  been 
dry ;  and  the  large  amount  of  vegetable  matter,  of  every  kind,  with 
which  the  country  abounds,  will  soon  be  matured,  and  its  decomposition 
commence,  when  a  great  increase  of  sickness  will  no  doubt  be  pro- 
duced. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  S. 

Pattkrsonvillb,  La.,  August  17th,  1847. 
Messrs.  Editors : — ^This  region  of  Louisiana  has  been  comparatively 
healthy  this  whole  season,  up  to  within  two  weeks  past.  Diarrhoea  has 
been  the  prevailing  disease  up  to  the  beginning  of  this  month.  It  has 
been  confined  most  generally  to  the  slave  population ;  the  recent  cases 
yielding  pretty  readily  to  suitable  treatment ;  but  the  chronic  ones  diffi- 
cult to  manage,  and  recurring  again  and  again  upon  the  slightest  error 
in  diet  or  drinks,  or  exposure.  The  best  treatment  as  yet  instituted  is 
the  internal  use  of  quinine,  opium  and  tannin,  and  a  mixture  of  chlorate 
potass  in  hydrochloric  acid,  together  with  vesication  over  the  abdomen. 
Since  the  beginning  of  August  there  have  been  some  fever  cases,  both 
among  the  white  and  colored  population.  They  have  been  of  the  con- 
gestivBt  intennittent  and  remittent  type ;  some  presenting  considerable 
gastric  and  enteric  irritation.  Though  requiring  prompt  -measures,  they 
have  not  been  difficult  to  treat,  and  I  think  for  the  last  six  or  eight  days 
have  rather  been  on  the  decline.  This  has  been  a  veiy  wet  season, 
and  continues  so  up  to  this  time.  Should  It  now  become  dry,  we  are 
expecting  much  sickness;  it  being  generally  thought,  and  probably 
with  much  correctness,  that  wet  Springs  and  summers,  with  dry  hot 
autumns,  are  generally  associated  with  much  sickness  in  this  climate* 

Very  respectfully  your  ob'dt.  servant, 

R.  H.  D. 
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HOSPITAL  REPORTS. 

If  time  had  been  allowed  us,  we  might  have  obtained  interesting  re- 
ports from  all  the  hospitals  in  our  city  for  the  present  number  of  our 
Journal,  but  under  existing  circumstances  it  has  been  impossible  to 
attend  to  it.  All  of  them  have  been  full.  In  the  month  of  June  last, 
there  were  admitted  into  the  Charity  Hospital  1,216  patients,  the 
greatest  number  that  ever  entered  that  hospital  in  the  same  time. 

The  first  death  from  yellow  lever  that  occurred  at  the  Charity  Hos- 
pital, was  on  the  7th  of  July.  From  that  time  to  the  22nd  of  August, 
the  number  of  deaths  from  yellow  fever  at  this  institution  was  362.  It 
is  now  the  predominant  disease  of  the  house,  and  the  deaths  have  been 
as  high  as  27  a  day.  This  hospital  will  liimish  some  interesting  fever 
statistics  when  the  epidemic  is  over. 

MAIN   BUILDING. 

June— Admitted  :  Males,  879 :  Females,  346.     Total  1216. 
Discharged  :  Males,  665  ;  Females,  247.     ToUl  912. 
Died :  Males,  117  ;  Females,  53.     Total  170. 
Remaining  on  the  1st  of  July,  578. 
(Lunatic  Asylum,  101.) 

MAIN   BUILDING. 

'     JuZy— Admitted :  Males,  802  ;  Females,  166.     Total  968. 
Discharged  :  Males,  754  ;  Females,  145.     Total  899. 
Died  :  Males,  126  ;  Females,  37.     Total  103. 
Remaining  on  the  1st  of  August,  483. 
(Lunatic  Asylum,'  100.) 
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84.6 
84.7 
86.6 
87.0 
89.0 
89.0 
91.6 
87.0 
90.0 

72.0 
71.6 
73.0 
73.0 
76.6 
71.0 
71.0 
74.0 
73.6 

12.6 
13.2 

12.6 
14.0 
13.6 
18.0 
20.6 
13.0 
16.6 

30.16 
30.20 
30.13 
30.24 
30.20 
30.16 
30.10 
30.17 
30.18 

3000 
2996 
30.00 
29.99 
30.07 
29.87 
29.79 
30.00 
30.04 

0.16 
0.24 
0.13 
0.26 
0.13 
0.29 
0.21 
0.17 
0.14 

N.E. 
S.W. 

w. 
w. 

s.w. 

S.W. 

N. 

8.E. 

S.W. 

2-3;6 

2-4/6 
2-4/6 
2-6/7 
2-3/7 
2-3/7 
3-6/7 

3 

3 

3 

6 
7 
6 
4 
6 
4 
1 
3 

0.331 
1.462 
7-646 
2.330 
2.960 
4.626 
6.015 
0.050 
0.385 

Remarks. — ^The  Thermometer  used  for  these  ohservations  is  not  attached  to 
the  Barometer,  but  is  a  self-registering  one,  and  is  placed  in  a  fair  exposure. 
Regular  hours  of  observation,  8  ▲.  m.,  2  p.  m.  and  8  p.  m. 

The  Barometer  is  located  at  an  elevation  of  19  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean,  and  is  suspended  clear  of  the  wall  of  the  building. 

The  Rain  Guage  is  graduated  to  the  thousandth  put  of  an  inch,  and  th« 
receiver  is  elevat^  40  feet  from  the  ground. 
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L — Critieisma  and  CatOrooernes  relating  to  the  Nervous  and  Miucidar 
Systeme.    By  Bbunbt  Dowlbb,  M.  D.  ^ 

{Concluded,) 

As  the  present  paper  is  but  the  hasty  sketch  of  a  rambler  in  the 
realms  of  neurology,  and  not  a  systematic  efibrt,  I  may  with  the  more 
propriety  introduce,  here,  a  few  supplemental  observations  belonging  to 
an  era  anterior  to  that  of  Whytt,  Prochaska,  and  Haller,  which  will 
■erre  to  illustrate  the  earlier  doctrines  of  contractility  and  of  the  nenrous 
centres,  with  a  glance  at  the  ganglionary  system  of  nerves  as  explained 
at  a  later  pericxi  by  the  illustrious  Bichat,  and  by  the  learrted  Dr« 
Copeland,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  stfll  adhered  lo  by  him, 
together  with  some  experiments  performed  while  these  sheets  were 
passing  through  the  press. 

A  correct  history  of  the  medical  theories  of  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries  would  be  little  more  than  an  account  of  the  doctrines  based 
on  muscular  contractility,  under  the  tehns  contractu  itas,  irritabilitas, 
▼is  vitalis,  vis  insita,  vis  motoria,  etc 

Glisson,  (born  1597,  died  1077,)  studied  the  muscular  system  with 
great  care,  and  was  the  first  to  discover  and  name  its  most  characteris- 
tic and  peculiar  principle,  namely,  irrilainlUy.  From  the  muscular  fibre 
he  ascended  to  the  principal  organs,  noticing  the  distribution  of  irrita- 
bility to  each,  generalizing  the  whole  into  '*  natural,  vital,  and  animal. 
*It  is  hardly  comprehensible,'  says  Sprengel,  'how  this  lucid:and  excel- 
lent  notion  was  not  accepted  with  greater  alacrity,  and  further  unfolded 
by  cotemporaries.'  It  has,  however,  since,  been  universally  adopted; 
though  the  explanation  hitherto  offered,  of  the  way  in  which  the  nerves 
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operate  on  this  irritability,  and  discharge  their  other  offices,  present 
onlj  a  series  of  hypotheses.  Glisson  assumed  the  existence  of  certain 
vital  spirlts,^a  mild,  sweet  fluid."*  Cuvierff  in  reviewing  Glisson's 
researches  on  this  subject,  regards  him  as  the  founder  of  neariy  the 
whole  system  of  physiology  of  the  Idth  century.  It  is  not  a  little 
curious,  that  the  illustrious  Frenchman  himself,  whose  vast  erudition 
and  massiveness  of  thought  would  seem  guarantees  against  theoretical 
puerilities,  should  have  adopted  Glisson's  doctrine  of  innervation.  For 
although  Cuvier  does  not  use  the  words  *'  vital  spirits,  mild,  sweet  fluid," 
he  adopts  the  hypothesis  of "  a  nervous  fluid,":^  adding  to  this  several 
other  assumptions,  still  more  incomprehensible,  as  will  be  seen  here- 
after, forming  the  strongest  possible  contrast  to  that  ingenious,  but  in  no 
respect  peculiar,  generalization  of  his,  namely,  *' Natural  Histoiy  has  a 
principle  on  which  to  reason,  which  is  peculiar  to  it — that  of  the  condi* 
tions  of  existence^  commonly  termed  ^naZ  causes — nothing  can  exist 
without  these ; — the  component  parts  of  each  must  be  so  arranged  as  to 
render  possible  the  whole  living  being,  not  only  with  regard  to  itself 
but  to  its  surrounding  relations.  The  analysis  of  these  conditions  fre- 
quently conducts  to  general  laws,  as  demonstrable  as  those  which  are 
derived  from  calculation  or  experiment"^ — a  proposition  which  rests  chiefly 
upon  d  priori  and  synthetic  reasoning,  but  which  at  the  same  time  bor- 
rows or  rather  steals  much  from  the  experimental  and  inductive  method. 
At  least,  few  can  make  any  sure  progress  in  philosophizing  in  this  man- 
ner, without  being  deeply  learned  in  the  experimental  school.  Cuvier, 
for  example,  infers  the  structure  of  the  viscera  of  an  unseen  animal, 
from  its  claws  or  teeth,  upon  the  doctrine  of  adaptation,  or  what  he  calls 
the  conditions  of  existence,  implying  contrivance,  purpose,  end. 

The  authors  of  the  Bridgewater  Treatises,  who,  under  the  assurance 
of  a  heavy  golden  consideration,  wrote  to  order,  to  prove  the  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God  in  the  Creation,  proceeded  generally  upon 
this  principle  of  adaptation, — a  principle  which  is  displayed  in  the  mus- 
cular system  to  an  extent  not  equalled  in  scarcely  any  department  of 
nature  they  have  investigated,  and  which  even  Sir  Charles  Bell,  in  his 
treatise  on  the  Hand,  its  jVf echanism  and  vital  endowments,  as  evincing 
Design,  does  not  enter  upon  as  fuUy  as  its  importance  demands.  It  is 
not  a  little  ^curious,  that  St.  Hilaire  who  wrote  about  the  same  time, 
maintaining  the  Theory  of  Analogues  and  the  doctrine  of  Unity  of  Plan, 
in  even  the  Organization  of  Monstrosities,  (views  that  would  seem  to 
harmonize  with  those  of  Cuvier,  as  well  as  of  those  given  in  Bridge- 
water  l^atises,)  repudiates,  nevertheless,  all  such  purpose,  end,  aim, 
intelligent^,  &c.,  as  hypothetical :  ^*  I  take  care,  says  St.  Hilaire,  not 
to  ascribe  to  God  any  intention — Je  me  garde  de  priter  a  Dieu  aucune 
intention.  I  ascribe  no  intention  to  God,  for  I  mistrust  the  feeble  power 
of  my  reason.  I  observe  facts  merely,  and  go  no  further.  I  only  pre- 
tend to  the  character  of  the  historian  o£v)hat  is,  I  cannot  make  nature 
an  intelligent  being  who  does  nothing  in  vain,  who  acts  by  the  shortest 
xnode,  who  does  all  for  the  best."  Now  fiom  the  muscles  of  the  foot 
to  those  of  the  eye,  the  adaptation  of  the  means  for  the  attainment  of  the 
■»         —  *  w  <    • 

*  Whewell  Hist.  Indue.  Sci.  iii.  427-8.  t  Hist.  Sci.  Nat.  ii.  434. 

t  An.  King.  23.  }  An.  King.  23. 
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end,  is  indubitably  clear ;  the  intention  or  purpose  of  nature  is  obviouslj 
developed.  The  most  complicated  motions  of  the  hand,  for  instance, 
can  be  traced  to  the  combined  actions  of  appropriate  muscles,  while  in 
neither  the  individual  nerves  of  the  part,  nor  in  the  assumed  impondera- 
ble fluid,  can  there  be  traced  by  experiment  or  analogy,  any  organiza*- 
tion  or  conditions  of  existence,  specially  adapted  to  the  infinitesimal 
varieties  of  muscular  motion.  In  fact,  the  function  and  the  organization 
go  hand  in  hand.  If  the  fibres  of  a  particular  muscle  be  radiated,  pen- 
niforra,  orbicular,  or  rectelinear,  the  contraction  will  correspond,  whether 
excited  by  a  blow,  a  cramp,  or  a  volition,  while  the  nervous  cords  pre- 
sent no  organization,  no  action,  no  adaptation  of  this  kind.  It  is  here,  if 
any  where,  that  what  is,  serves  to  conduct  to  the  wherefore,  the  result, 
the  end,  the  purpose. 

Glisson  more  than  a  century  before  the  era  of  Haller,  developed  the 
great  principle  of  muscular  irrUabUUy^  while  an  Italian  cotemporary 
made  great  advances  in  unfolding  its  mechanical  details  or  efiTects.^ 
This  was  the  celebrated  Borelli,*  who  maintained  that  the  muscular 
fibres  were  hollow  cylinders  like  a  chain  of  minute  bladders.  He  was 
the  first  who  seriously  applied  mathematical  calculation  to  explain  and 
to  estimate  the  muscular  force.  He  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  the 
principle,  then  little  known,  namely,  that  nature  had  guarded  against 
that  arrangement  of  the  muscles  which  economises  the  muscular  power, 
so  that  much  of  this  power  is  necessarily  lost,  and  that  it  is,  in  fact, 
much  greater  than  it  appears  to  be, — the  muscles  being  inserted,  not 
perpendicularly,  but  obliquely,  at  an  unfavorable  angle,  and  into  the  most 
disadvantageous  points  or  ends  of  the  bones  or  levers  to  be  moved  ;  the 
power  being  remote  from  the  resistance, — ^all  of  which  is  now  well  known 
to  every  physiological  anatomist  acquainted  with  animal  mechanics. 
Borelli  showed,  nevertheless,  that  this  arrangement  of  the  muscles  com- 
bines advantages  greater  and  more  varied  than  is  attainable  by  any  other. 
His  generalizations  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  Mathematical  School  of 
that  day, — ^a  school  that  sought  to  explain,  upon  mathematical  principles, 
not  only  the  animal  forces  but  the  whole  science  of  medicine — a  school 
which  Pitcairn,t  a  Scot,  subsequently  labored  with  zeal  to  advance,  par- 
ticularly in  a  work  of  his  under  the  imposing  title  of  Elementa  Medicina 
PkysieO'Matkematica  ! 

Haller,:|:  a  Swiss,  the  morning  star  of  modern  physiology,  recognised 
under  the  terms  contractile  power.  Irritability,  vis  insita^  dz^c,  an 
enumeration  of  phenomena,  throwing  a  greater  luminosity  over  this  entire 
field  of  inquiry  than  any  other  preceding  writer.  It  is  evident,  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  post-mortem  contractility  in  the  manner  and  form  which 
I  have  described.  The  vis  insiia  **  is  according  to  him  excited  by  a 
sJiarp  instrument — oscillates  to  and  fro ;  at  one  tnoment  it  contracts 
itself  towards  the  middle  and  at  the  next,  extends  itself  from  the  mid- 
dle towards  the  extremities,  and  so  on  for  several  times."  (Phys.  ccco.) 
In  a  word,  Haller  knew,  that  with  a  sharp  instrument,  a  delicate  ridge 
could  be  produced,  the  summit  of  which  oscillntes,  bbt  soon  flattens 
down,  and  may  be  reproduced,  as  he  says,  "  for  fteveral  timet."  Now 
this  cannot  be  called  a  functional  aotion,  as  the  flexion  ^a  linbi.    TIm 

*  1608-1679.  t  1«52-1713.  \  1708-1777. 
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action  which  he  describes  as  being  '^more  powerful  than  anj  other  is 
the  stimulus  of  electricity,"  and  says,  that  violent  canvuUions  can  be 
produced  in  the  muscles  through  the  nerves  of  the  spinal  cord,  (ccccni.) 
Now  this  1719  insita  or  irrilaSility  as  he  knew,  it  was  refered  not  to  the 
^merves  or  **  nervous  power,"  as  he  termed  it,  but  to  the  muscle  itsei£ 
Here  lies  the  merit  of  Hailer,  not  so  much  in  proving  and  developing 
the  phenomena,  as  in  announcing  the  true  prindple.  He  relies,  it  must 
be  confessed,  almost  wholly  upon  the  heart  and  intestines  for  his  proofs, 
asserting  that  ^they  are  exceedingly  tenacious  of  their  vis  insita.^ 
(ccccii-ccccix.) — organs  wherein  I  have  never  been  able  to  detect,  in 
the  human  subject,  any  thing  of  the  kind,  except  a  delicate  ridge  from 
scratching  the  surface  of  the  heart.  From  half  an  hour  to  later  periods 
afler  death  I  have  searched  often,  but  in  vain,  for  any  other  motions. 
BichiLt,  during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  received  from  the  authorities  decapi- 
tated criminals,  for  experiment,  in  from  30  to  40  minutes  after  death, 
but  was  never  able,  by  even  Galvanic  electricity,  to  produce  motion  in 
these  organs. 

Cuvier  criticises  Hailer  for  ascribing  irritability  to  the  muscle,  as  a 
property  independent  of  the  nerves — a  theory  which  he  pronounces  veij 
weak.*  Yet  Cuvier  the  at  same  time  admits,  that  in  many  animals  where- 
in no  nerves  can  be  discovered,  muscular  motion  exists,  as  among  the  Zoo^ 
phytes,  and  especially  the  medusas.  The  weakness  in  this  case  is  not 
with  Hailer.  Cuvier  with  all  his  greatness,  sometimes  adopted  theories 
not  at  all  tenable,  especially  in  neurology.  Thus  he  considers,  *'  the 
nerves  the  cause  of  [muscular]  contraction."  He  next  assumes  the 
existence  of**  a  nervous  fluid  derived  from  the  blood  and  medullary  mat- 
ter  which  secrete  it,"  and  says,  this  '*  cannot  be  doubted  !"  He  then 
finishes  his  circle  of  assumptions  by  stating  **  that  it  is  by  an  impon- 
derable fluid  that  the  nerve  acts  upon  the  [muscular]  fibre."f  Here, 
without  a  particle  of  proof,  one  improbable  assumption  is  offered  to  prove 
and  explain  another  still  more  improbable,  until  the  subject  becomes 
absolutely  inconceivable,  not  to  say  absurd,  and  judging  by  analogy, 
impossible.  For,  by  no  law,  by  no  analogy,  no  adaptation,  no  plan, 
can  the  imagination  itself  connect  as  cause  and  effect  any  fluid  what- 
ever,  in  locomotion,  respiration,  sensation,  thought.  To  say  water  will 
run  down  an  inclined  plane  to  seek  its  level,  or  that  caloric  will  cause 
expansion  is  comprehensible,  but  to  aver  that  an  imponderable  fluid, 
that  is,  a  fluid  the'  weight  of  which  cannot  be  appreciated  by  our  present 
imperfect  instruments,  can  in  virtue  of  any  special  organization  it  pos- 
sesses, communicate  to  the  nerve,  and  the  nerve  to  the  muscle,  all  the 
motory  variations  in  painting,  in  dancing,  in  running,  in  fencing,  in  sing- 
ing an  opera,  &c.,  is  to  adopt  a  method  of  explanation  which  is  directly 
opposed  to  that  profound  intellection  and  rigid  induction  which  Cuvier 
generally  displayed  and  for  which  he  is* justly  admired.  Hailer  wisely 
refers  *'  the  motive  cause  to  a  law  established  by  the  Creator ; 
(ccccviii,)-trtbon|^  philosophically  speaking,  this  is  only  a  provisional 
reference — a  contession  of  ignorance — a  leaving  of  the  question  open, 
unencumbered  by  theoretical  trammels,  and  not  as  some  imagine  to 
silence  inquiry,  or  to  intercept  further  efforts  to  rend  the  veil  which  now 

*  Hist.  Sc.  Nat.  IV.  233.  f  An.  King.  23,  Lend.  1840. 
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hides  tho  truth  and  which  prevents  further  advances.  But  the  most 
extraordinary  part  of  Cuvier's  series  of  assumptions  remains  to  be  to]d, 
namely, — *^  sensativeness  and  muscular  irritability,  are  so  much  the 
stronger  at  eveiy  point,  in  proportion  as  the  exciting  cause  is  more  abun- 
dantf  and  this  agent  is  the  nervous  Jiuid^  &c."  Now,  I  have  shown  that 
the  muscular  force  is  not  even  diminished  by  destroying  the  nerves. — 
There  is,  indeed,  no  ratio  between  the  amount  of  nervous  matter  and 
the  amount  of  the  muscular  forces.  I  could  illustrate  this  principle  in 
the  living  body,  in  its  normal  and  diseased  conditions :  one  example 
will  suffice.  Many  anatomists,  especially  before  Scarpa's  time,'*'  main- 
tained that  no  nerves  whatever  entered  into  the  tissue  proper  to  the  heart. 
Professor  Dunglisonf  regards  the  nerves,  especially  the  cerebral,  as 
exercising  but  a  very  limited  and  indirect  action  over  this  great  organ. 
Digitalis  may  diminish — exercise,  fever,  and  mental  perturbations 
increase  its  action,  but  from  the  first  to  the  last  moments  of  the  longest 
life,  its  motion  is  perpetual.  Answer,  ye  who  slight  the  muscles  and 
idolize  the  nerves,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  the  very  organ  which  is 
the  poorest  in  nerves  should  be  the  richest  in  the  muscular /orce  ?  Has 
any  dissector  ever  shown  any  morbid  change  in  the  nerves  of  the  heart, 
even  in  angina  and  maladies  unmeaningly  called  nervous?  Are  not 
nearly  all  diseases  of  the  heart,  as  induration,  soAening,  hypersBmia, 
atrophy,  dilatation,  enlargement,  muscular  ?  Ask  the  morbid  anatomist. 
Probably  most  cases  of  palpitation,  angina  pectoris  and  the  like,  are 
attributable  to  spasms  or  convulsive  cramps  of  the  muscular  tissue  of 
this  organ. 

Certain  it  is,  that  the  heart's  action  is  not  in  a  ratio  corresponding  to 
its  nervous  matter.  Borelli's  estimate,  (doubtlessly  an  exaggerated  one,) 
represents  the  force,  in  the  left  ventricle  alone,  as  equal  to  180,000 
pounds !  The  muscular  force  of  the  uterus  is  in  no  respect  propor- 
tioned to  its  quantum  of  nervous  tissue.  Its  irn*gular  actions  in  rupture, 
abortion,  hour-glass-contraction ;  its  hypercemias,  its  scirrhous,  and 
other  degenerations,  belong  to.  the  muscular  rather  than  to  the  nervous 
texture. 

The  beau  Ideal  of  the  physical  man,  the  Sampsons  of  bur  race,  poe- 
tess brawney  masses,  prominent  muscular  developments,  with  the  brain 
and  nervous  matter  and  the  intellect  and  the  sensibility  minimized—* 
without  longing  after  immortal  fame— -without  genius  and  without  taste 
in  the  fine  arts— 'having  much  animal,  but  little  moral  courage.  On  the 
other  band,  a  great  development  of  the  nervous  system,  large  brains, 
intellectual  superiority,  exquisite  sensibility,  taste  and  genius  seldom 
appear  in  a  man  possessing  Herculean  muscular  strength.  With  respect 
to  this  particular,  who  can  believe  that  Homer  and  Milton,  Shakspeare* 
and  Vohaire,  Rousseau  and  Pope,  were  equal  to  the  ancient  Athleta  aS 
wrestlers,  or  to  the  modem  boxers  lu^d  tumblers  in  muscular  action  ? 
The  Cuvierian  doctrine,  that  muscular  action  or  irritability  is  propor- 
tion t«>  the  nervous  matter,  its  agent,  is  the  rev^e  o(  the  general 
opinion  and  the  general  experience  ofmankind,  and  contrary  to  Cuvier's 
own  statements  elsewhere.  He  asserts  that  no  quadruped  approaches 
man  in  the  magnitude  of  his  brain,:]:  but  that  he  is  inferior  to  animals  in 

*  1746-1826.  t  Phys.  ii.  146,  et  seq.  t  An.  King.  46. 
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strenj^th  and  swiftness,*  that  is,  in  muscukr  force.  Hence  the  rule,  to 
which  the  exceptions  are  few,  namely,  the  muscular  and  nervous  sys- 
tems are  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  each  other,  and  not  correspondent.^ 
Coleridge  asserted  that  in  the  features  of  every  man  of  genius  therwis 
something  feminine. 

.  The  obliquities  in  the  logic  of  the  nervous  system,  but  too  truly  repre- 
sents those  in  its  anatomy,  physiology,  and  morbid  action.  M.  Sarlan- 
diere,  in  one  and  the  same  page,  says  that  *^  the  principle  of  motility 
resides  in  the  spinal  medulla,  which  is  the  reservoir  of  innerttUionf  of 
nervous  power  for  the  ganglionic  system"— -of  which  latter,  he  main- 
tains,  that  "  all  the  nerves  of  the  life  of  relation  entering  the  ganglia 
are  sensible — ^all  passing  from  the  ganglia  are  insensible ;  that  they 
intercept  the  cerebral  nervous  influence,  and  are  found  in  all  animals 
having  a  distinct  nervous  system,  constituting  that  of  the  invertebrated 
exclusively. "f  Now  if  we  turn  to  Cuvier's  work  on  the  Animal  King- 
dom, his  second  great  Division  will  be  found  devoted  to  these  animals, 
which  he  groups  in  six  classes,  with  many  orders  and  families,  and, 
which  he  describes  thus:  ^Mhcir  nervous  system  does  not  unite  in  a 
spinal  cord,  but  merely  in  a  certain  number  of  medullary  masses  dis- 
persed in  different  parts  of  the  body.  Their  irritability  is  very  great, 
and  is  retained  a  long  time  in  parts  after  they  have  been  amputated.":^ 
Neither  the  existence  of  the  spinal  cord,  nor  a  great  quantum  of  nervous 
matter  is  necessary  to  a  great  muscular  force. 

Prelusory  to  a  few  remarks  concerning  the  sympathetic  nerve,  includ- 
ing the  ganglia,  plexuses  and  their  supposed  functions  in  presiding  over 
(he  involuntary  muscles, circulation,  nutrition,  secretion,  and  absorption, 
it  may  be  proper  to  say,  that  while  Glisson  was  engaged  in  dissemina- 
ting the  doctrine  ot  irritability,  his  compatriot,  Willis,§  was  engaged  in 
propagating  the  Doctrine  of  the  Nervous  centre8,^-the  ganglionary 
masses,  and,  indeed,  the  distribution  and  configuration  of  the  entire  ner- 
vous skeleton. 

As  the  summit  of  the  loftiest  mountain  is  the  first  to  receive  and 
reflect  the  morning  light  upon  the  dark  plains  below,  so  Bichat's  tower- 
ing mind  received  and  reflected  the  medical  glories  with  which  the 
Nineteenth  century  opened,  and  which  the  bright  emanations  of  his  own 
genius  increased  and  concentrated.  But  his  brief  life  passed  away  like 
a  meteor,  leaving  however  an  enduring  track  of  light  in  the  medical 
heavens.  II 

Paradoxical  as  It  may  seem,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  Bichat's  most 
erratic  speculations  aad  the  least  sound  of  his  generalizations  are  more 
or  less  valuahier  because  they  are  suggestive,  and  serve  as  starting 
points  for  the  inquirer*  \n  original  observer,  an  orginal  thinker,  the 
massiveness  and  the  multitude  of  his  ideas,  like  a  crowd  hastening  to  pass 
through  a  narrow  4oor-way,  embarrassed  each  other.  An  enemy  to 
mere  words  and  metaphysical  abstractions  as  exponents  of  things,  he 
generalized  without  limit.  Was  there  ever  before  any  book  so  exces- 
sively generalized  as  his  "  ufxm  Life  tfnJ  Death  ?" 

Bichat's  theory  of  the  nerves,  epecially  oC  the  ganglionary  system — 
its  insensibility,  independence,  and  involuntary  action,  is  of  great  impor- 
i-  # 

♦  An.  King.  45.     f  Anat.  passim,     t  33*-     y  1612-1676.     ||  177l-l402. 
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tance,  as  serring  to  classify  a  very  peculiar  and  extensive  group  of 
phenomena,  over  which  he  supposes  the  sympathetic  nerve  presides. — 
Now  if  the  heart  or  some  other  organ  shall  be  found  to  exercise  this 
a^med  control,  the  leading  conception  is  not  the  less  due  to  Bichat. 

According  to  Bichat,'*'  the  nervous  mattter  constitutes  two  distinct  sys- 
tems, whose  functions  have  but  little  in  common.  The  Sympathetic  is 
a  separate  system,  emanating  from  the  ganglions,  each  of  which  has  a 
distinct  and  independent  action.  This  system  be  calls  the  organic,  gan- 
glionic or  sympathetic  which  has  numerous  centres  in  the  ganglia,  greatly 
differing  from  the  cerebro-spinal  which  has  but  one  centre,  that  is,  the 
brain.  Whether  the  marvellous  influences  of  Ether,  lately  discovered, 
act  through  the  blood,  the  nerve,  or  the  muscle,  may  not  be  evident,  but 
one  fact  appears  to  be,  if  not  established,  quite  probable — a  fact  favoring 
Bichat's  views  of  the  independence  of  the  sympathetic,  namely,  that  the 
organs  supposed  to  be  under  the  influence  of  the  latter,  are  the  least 
and  the  last  to  sufier,  from  etherization ; — ^though  many  of  the  reflex 
school  are  making  haste  to  appropriate  these  etherial  phenomena  to 
their  theory.  The  reflex  anatomy  and  function  of  the  spinal  arcs  are 
alike  obscure,  especially  in  parturition,  where  they  are  supposed  to  be 
the  most  clear.  If  the  utems  be  exclusively  under  the  control  of  any 
great  division  of  the  nervous  system,  it  ought  not  to  be  that  of  the  cere- 
bro-spinal,  but  that  of  the  sympathetic,  whence  it  derives  its  principal 
nerves,  that  is  from  the  renal  and  hypogastric  plexuses.  If  the  nervous 
texture  of  this  organ  be  nothing  else  but  a  portion  of  the  spinal  arcs, 
why  does  not  etherization  intercept  its  motory  as  well  as  its  sensory  func- 
tion, as  in  other  arcs?  If  the  ganglionic  and  every  other  nervous  influ- 
ence as  the  primary  controlling  power  of  the  affiliated  organs  of  the  cen- 
tre, be  rejected,^f  the  doctrine  of  a  special,  yet  common  organization 
and  function  be  assumed,  as  necessary  to  and  inherent  in  all,  as  an  ulti- 
mate fact  beyond  which  it  is  impossible  to  look, — in  either  case,  the 
fundamental  idea  of  Bichat,  that  is,  independent  action  is,  to  a  considera- 
ble extent,  countenanced  by  etherization.  I  may  remark,  however,  that 
the  great  precision — the  mathematical  exactness  with  which  the  action 
of  ether  has  been  traced  and  described,  mnst  be  viewed  with  the  greatest 
distrust  by  all,  not  (lartizans,  who  have  studied  with  cast  the  uncertainty 
with  which  such  physiological,  morbid,  or  medicinal  actions  are  enveloped. 

Dr.  James  Copeland's  exposition  of  the  ganglionai;y  system,  (diflering 
but  little  from  Bichat's,)  given  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  since, 
and  now  reinforced  by  the  late  approval  of  ths  author,  becomes  the 
more  important  from  the  fact  that  it  contains'  a  f^flcx  doctrine.  Dr. 
Copeland  says,  **the  phenomena  wliich  Dr.  Hall  has  assigned  to  a 
reflex  function  of  the  spinal  cord,  wers  fully  recognized  by  Whytt. 
Reflex  actions,  I  denominated  many  years  ago,  ( 1824,)  refex  sympathies.** 
Dr.  C.  contends  that  Dr.  Hall  has  only  dignitied  with  the  term  function 
what  had  long  before  been  called  reflex  sympathy*  The  former  attri- 
butes  reflex  action  to  the  ganglial,  the  latter  to  the  spinal  system.f  0r. 
Copeland  so  far  from  limiting  rfflax  sympathy  or  action  to  the  brain  or 
spinal  cord,  or  to  both  coiyoined,  refers  it  chiefly  to  the  organic  pr 

"*  Life  and  Death.     ^ 
•  t  Lancet,  for  January  and  March,  1846. 
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ganglial  nervous  system,  aflirniiDg  from  experiment,  that  after  the  division 
of  the  spinal  cord,  "  galvanic  currents  through  the  sympathetic  ganglia, 
afiected  the  muscles  both  below  and  above  the  divided  portion  of  the 
cord."  *'  As  the  ganglia  of  the  great  sympathetic  form,  says  Dr.  Cope- 
land,  an  independent  system,  presiding  over  certain  functions  which 
are  essentially  vital,  consequently,  they  may  be  viewed  as  the  system 
and  seat  of  organic  life,  and  may  therefore  be  denominated  the  vital 
system  of  nerves,  whose  centre  is  in  the  semilunar  ganglion.  The  vital 
influence  being  thus  produced  from  the  centre  of  the  body,  and  reinforced 
and  modified  by  subordinate  ganglia,  allotted  to  the  individual  organs, 
according  to  their  functions,  is  propagated  along  the  distributions  of  the 
system  on  which  it  depends  and  is  inherent,  throughout  the  whole  body."* 
**  Contractility,"  he  continues,  ^is  essentially  a  vital  phenomenon. 
This  property  may  be  divided  into  inscTisible  organic  contractility^  into 
sensible  organic  contractility  or  irritability,  and  into  cerebral  C4>ntrac- 
tility,"  or  *'  the  contraction  occasioned  by  the  will  in  the  voluntary 
muscles.  The  first  and  second  species  result  from  the  ganglial  distri* 
button  and  influence."! 

Dr.  Copeland  maintains  that  *'  the  ganglionic  nerves  do  not  originate 
either  from  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow :— 'because  they  are  observed  in 
the  lowest  animals  which  possess  neither  brain  nor  spinal  cord, — 
because  they  may  be  distinguished  in  embryos  before  either  one  or  the 
other  nervous  mass  can  be  traced,  and  because  they  are  never  wanting 
in  the  fcetal  state,— %whereas  not  only  have  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow 
been  individually  wanting,  but  the  same  foetus  has  been  found  entirely 
without  both."^ 

Dr.  Copeland  denies  ^Uhe  existence  of  a  peculiar  structure  or 
mechanism  set  apart  for  the  reflex  or  excito-motory  actions,  as  Dr. 
Hall  beHeves."§ 

or  the  Reflex  discovery,  the  Lancet  affirms,  *'  there  is  nothing  so 
original,  diffusive,  developmental,  grand,— it  will  deliver  our  art  from  the 
hands  of  the  ignorant — bring  certainty  out  of  chaos — revolutionize  physi- 
ology,  pathology,  remedies — and  is  the  key,  the  corner-stone,  the  basis 
of  scientific  midwifery,"  while  Dr.  Hall  asserts  that  this  system  ^*is  as 
definite  as  the  action  of  the  ordinary  ray."  These  are  great  discoveries, 
if  any  body  could  understand  them.  It  is  with  despair  that  a  plain  man 
reads  in  the  Lancet,  that  these  things  are  too  high  for  any  intellect  save 
that  of  Dr.  Hall.  **  We  know,  says  that  journal,  of  none  except  Dr. 
Hall  himself  by .  whom  the  spinal  functions,  and  the  spinal  marrow  are 
fairly  treated  of."  NoW  this  kind  of  argument  is  well  known  among 
the  Indian  tribes  of  ^orth  America.  No  one  dares  to  know  as  much 
as  the  Medicine  Afan.  His  Medicine-Bag  is  more  wise  than  any  other. 
There  is,  fortunately,  a  greater  doctor  than  either  of  these,  namely, 
common  sense.  What  he  cannot  understand  is  no  discovery  at  alL— 
Nor  can  he  be  frightened  the  by  vforda physicaly  dynamical^  imponderahle^ 
reJleXf  excito-motory,  &c. 

In  the  dark  ages,  words  were  more  potent  than  at  the  present  era. 
In  the  11th  and  Tith  centuries,  the  State,  the  church,  the  learned— 
were  divided  between  Plato  and  Aristotle,  or  the  Realists  and^.the  Nomi- 

*  Doc.  166-7;  Read,  1820.    t  lb.  169,170.    J  lb.  166.    {  Lance^  1846. 
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nalista.  The  former  believed  that  words,  or  rather  ideas  have  a  proper 
or  independent  existence,  being  realities,  true  entities,  but  without  souls ; 
the  latter,  that  general  ideas  are  nothing  but  abstractions,  or  intellectual 
results  deduced  from  sensations*  Bitter  was  the  dispute — fiery  was  the 
persecution— and  violent  were  the  shocks,  when  one.  half  of  Christen- 
dom arrayed  itself  against  the  other,  about  a  word,  an  abstraction, — 
whether  an  idea  was  an  entity,  a  reality,  or  but  jlatus  vocis — whether, 
qui  in  rebus,  non  in  vodbus^  verum  posiiam  esse  ?  The  Nominalists' 
failed  according  to  D.  Stewart,  because  they  had  no  experiment  or  pal- 
pable example  by  which  to  illustrate  their  doctrine  of  the  real  and  uni- 
versal  function  of  words,  in  opposition  to  things.,  The  same  failure 
awaits  refiexism.  ^  One  of  the  greatest  merits  of  Bichat,  was  his  rejec- 
tion of  metaphysical  abstractions  as  exponents  of  physiology.  The 
Reflex  abstraction,  undei*  all  its  metamorphoses,  throws  no  light  what- 
ever  upon,  nor  has  it  any  connection  with,  any  branch  of  medical  science, 
being  an  idea,  a  won!,  not*  a  thing, — not  physical,  but  phantasma- 
gorial, — not  light,  but  a  Cimmerian  darkness.  ^^  The  Germans,  says  a 
wit,  possess  the  faculty  of  making  the  sciences  inaccessible."  So  does 
the  reflex  school. 

A  true  histoxy  of  the  world  would  be,  not  so  much  a  relation  of  the 
acts  of  kings  and  cabinets,  of  generals  and  of  armies,  as  of  Wards. — 
Aristotle's  ten  categories  reigned  longer,  more  extensively,  and  more 
despotically  than  the  Twelve  Caesars.  *'The  majority  of  mankind  pay 
an  habitual  veneration  to  words,  and  this  species  of  adoration  is  not 
exempt  from  fiinaticism.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  men  who  would 
willingly  sufier  any  privations  and  tortures,  an  even  death,  fur  words. 
And  it  is  almost  always  for  want  of  attaching  ike  same  ideas  to  the  same 
wardSf  that  men  misunderstand  each  other,  dispute,  and  sometimes  come 
to  blows."     Words,  in  every  age,  have  reigned  in  Medicine. 

**  Allow  a  man,  says  Berkeley,  to  make  his  own  definitions  of  common 
words,  and  it  will  be  no  hard  inatter  for  him  to  infer  conclusions,  which 
in  one  sense  shall  be  true  and  in  an  other  false,  at  once  seeming  paro- 
doxes  and  manifest  truisms."  Admitting,  provisionadly,  the  truth  of  the 
Reflex  discovery,— does  it  belong  to  Nominalism,  or  to  Realism  ?  Is 
it  a  real,  proper,  independent  entity,  or  an  abstraction — a  thing,  or  a- 
word — Dr.  Hall  is  aware  that  the  true  Spinal  System  is  but  a  cadaver 
without  a  soul,  when  separated  from  the  word  refiex^  He,  therefore, 
idolizes  that  potent  word.  I  will  not  say  that  he  would,  the  law  per- 
mitting,  like  the  Realists  put  dissenters  to  the  torture,  though  he  and 
his  friends  do  even  now,  in  this  age  of  toleratlbn,  go  as  far  as  the  law 
will  allow — ^nay,  a  good  deal  beyond  it    - 

In  a  late  communication  in  the  Lancet,  having  for  its  titlcf  '*  The 
AnaUnay  of  the  Excito- Motor  System^^^  Dr.  Hall  exclaims,  ''how  much, 
then,  is  conveyed  or  implied  in  that  one  word  Reflex !"  Without  intend, 
ing  any  persiflage,  I  may  mention  a  true  story  of  a  certain  clown,  who 
was  unacquainted  with  the  reflex  laws  of  light,  and  who,  having  as  he 
supposed,  a  real  moon  in  a  bucket  of  water,  killed  his  jackass,  for  drink- 
ing up  the  same,  though  the  poor  beast  had  done  nothing  but  drink  the 
water  which  reflected  the  modin  ''  But  hdlif  much  is  implied  in  that 
one  word  RejLex  !  It  performs  in  the  excito-motory  system,  all  the  mys- 
terious functions  of  the  Zodiacal  Man,  pictured  in  the  Almanac.   W  hether 
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**  internalitjr  or  externality,  subjectivity  or  objectivity,''  or  some  otber 
Germanism  can  reveal  its  hidden  meaning,  is  doubtful.  But  the  most 
difficult  iNtrt  of  the  inquiry  is,  to  ascertain  whether  it  applies  to  a  mate- 
rialt  or  an  immaterial  entity,  as  constituting  this  discovery,  the  evidence 
being  about  equally  balanced :  For,  although,  '*  the  material  studies  of 
medical  men,  as  humoralism,  morbid  anatomy,  pathology,  organic  chem- 
istry," are  denounced  as  pernicious,  the  language  used  by  that  school 
is  of  the  most  materializing  character ;  **  true  spinal  marrow,  disttnd 
anatomy  of  the  excito-motor  system,  arcs"  and  many  terms,  tests  and 
properties  indicative  of  materiality,  are  used.  The  spinal  cord  is  surely 
as  material  as  the  great  wall  of  China,  but  a  true  spinal  cord  is  not 
quite  so  clear  in  meaning,  but  Mephtstopheles  says,  **  we  must  not  be 
too  anxious  about  that,  for  where  the  meaning  fails,  a  word  comes  in 
most  opportunely."  Is  not  that  esse  substratum  or  something  which 
goes,  comes,  has  incidence,  reflection,  *'  which  is  physical  in  its  nature," 
which  has  curves,  a  distinct  anatomy,"  and  many  attributes  of  matter, 
as  much  matter  as  the  pyramids  ?  It  is  to  no  purpose  to  talk  of  parti, 
cles,  fluids,  and  the  like,  or  even  of  "  dynamics."  Mere  abstract  power 
which  is  described  as  being  of  a  physical  nature^as  being  also  fully 
discovered,  mapped  out,  and  made  known,  without  having  at  the  same 
time  substance  or  a  substratum  in  which  it  inheres  as  an  attribute,  is 
.  about  as  obsure  an  idea,  as  ever  turned  up  in  the  sea  of  dreams. — 
Power  as  a  separate  entity,  is  not  as  ^'  distinct  in  its  action  as  the  ordinary 
ray."  *^  Power,  says  Dr.  Reid,  is  not  an  object  of  our  external  senses, 
nor  even  an  object  of  consciousness,  but  a  relative  conception, — a  quality, 
and  cannot  exist  without  a  subject  to  which  it  belongs.  That  power 
may  exist  without  any  being  or  subject  to  which  that  power  may  be 
attributed,  is  an  absurdity,  shocking  to  every  man  of  common  under- 
standing." Though  this  may  be  an  extreme  view,  yet  whatever  may 
be  the  reflex  thing,  entity,  light,  or  power,  its  material  or  immaterial 
form,  its  course,  or  curves  in  going  to,  being  pictured  upon,  and  return- 
ing from  the  reflector,  or  true  spinal  ^cord;  none  o^  these  could  be  seen 
or  appreciated  by  the  senses,  inasmuch  as  *'  the  mysterious  messenger" 
would  be  masked  and  concealed  in  the  midst  of  opaque  muscular,  bony, 
and  nervous  masses.  Its  exact  route,  could  not  be  seen  nor  mapped  ofll 
The  inductive  philosophy  is  too  navoe  to  permit  *'the  lynx-eyed  Dr. 
Hall,"  as  the  Lancet  calls  him,  to  impose  on  her  a  mere  abstraction, 
for  *'  the  second  great  discovery,"  having  '*  a  distinct  anatomy,  reflex 
arcs,  animal  dynamics,  mysterious  messengers,"  which  by  the  new 
regttUe  phUosophandi,  are  immaterial  yet  *' physical  in  their  nature, 
reflex  in  their  action."  Now  when  a  plain  man  cannot  comprehend  all 
this,  he  is  gravely  told  that  ^^  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  inductive  nature  of 
the  thing  itself,"  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  is  ignorant  of  the  inductive 
philosophy,  that  is,  of  common  sense,  and  is  only  fit  for  the  execration 
of  future  generations,  as  '*  a  laggard  and  an  obstructor  of  the  truth." 

It  has  been  already  shown,  that  the  excito-motory  *'  meaning  of  the 
word  rejlex  is  not  figurative^  as  in  politics  and  morals,"  but  lileralf 
^^physicalj"  and  that  no  one  had  discovered  or  used  it,  in  this  sense, 
before  Dr.  Hall.  This  he  insists  on  in  his  last  paper  in  the  Lancet : 
**The  terms  incident  and  refiex  imply  a  real  phenomenon  of  the  most 
remarkable  kind."     **  There  is,  in  these  nerves,  some  eairaiordxnary 
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recondite  connection."  ''The  superior  laiyngeal  sends  forth  some 
mysterious  messenger^ — ^returns  in  \hejust  channds,"  ''  Reflex  function, 
with  its  fulness  of  meaning,  had  been  used,  could  have  been  used  by  no 
one,"  [other  than  Dr.  HalL] 

No  one  can  tell  whether  the  true  spinal  marrow  is  the  reflex-acting 
matter  itself,  or  a  mere  passive  reflector,  a  receiyer  of  impressions,— 
jk€A.Jigwratiodyy  tut  literally ^  and  if  literally,  how  does  the  seal  traverse 
*'  the  reflex  arc"  to  make  its  stamp  on  the  medulla  ?  Is  the  seal  a  self- 
moving  one  ?  Is  its  impression,  one  that  can  be  seen  ?  or  must  it  be 
divined  ?  Does  it  travel  among  transparent,  or  opaque  tissues  ?  Can 
one  see  ''the  mysterious  messenger,"  going,  and  "returning  in  the 
just  channelsj^  and  not  in  bye-paths  ?  How  does  he  travel  ?  What  is 
his  velocity  ?  Being  a  physical,  not  a  metaphorical  personage,  what 
are  his  characteristics,  distinctive  features,  natural  history  ?  Whatever 
this  entity  may  be,  "  it  claims,"  according  to  the  Lancet,  "  to  be  a  great 
discovery,  and  cannot  descend  to  a  lower  title;"  [though] — "the 
writers  of  the  profession  still  go  on  writing,  and  their  so  called  thinkers 
still  go  on  thinking,  as  though  the  spinal  marrow,  as  we  now  know  it, 
had  no  existence."  But  le(  no  one  cry  Eukska  1  He  cannot  l^  sure, 
so  long  as  the  question  of  entity  and  non-entity,  the  literal  and  the 
metaphorical,  the  ranine  and  the  human  are  jumbled  together, .  and  the 
more  so,  as  "  all  material  studies  render  men's  minds  tnepl"  in  this  new 
science.  Never  was  a  system  more  obscure^data  more  inconclusive, 
hypothesis  more  unwarrantable  \~^in  none  have  criteria,  direct  experi* 
mental  proo£  rational  analogy,  coherent,  philosophical  deduction,  been 
more  constantly  avoided.  Its  "  arcs,"  like  mechanical  arcs,  serve  bat 
to  illustrate  the  law  in  mechanics,  ihalt  nothing  is  stronger  ikon  its 
UfeakestparL 

It  aiay  be  proper  to  say  something  of  the  luciferous  argument,  (argu* 
mentum  ad  lucem,)  of  the  reflex  school. 

After  a  considerable  slumber,  the  doctrine  of  Goethe— doubtless,  at 
first,  an  ideal  reference  of  his  poetical  mind,  is  attracting  universal  at- 
tention among  physicians  and  naturalists  ;^I  allude  to  Metamorphosis 
or  Morphology.*    The  reflex  theory  seems  to  have  taken  for  its  nun'- 

*  Morphology,  with  numerical  averages,  promisee  the  greatest  advaatsffes 
to  medical  science,  in  solving  many  pipblems,  beginning  as  it  does,  with  de- 
mentary  types,  noticing  progressive  development  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
formations,  it  seeks  to  appreciate  the  circumstances  which  modify  the  primordial 
law  of  organization,  the  range  of  which  is  more  limited  than  is  generally 
imagined.  One  of  the  most  remarkable,  and,  as  yet,  unapplied  fieicts,  going  to 
show  how  a  single  circumstance  may  triumph  over  the  apparently  inexorable 
purpose  of  nature  in  maintaininsr  the  unity  of  organization,  is  fonnd  in  that 
subterranean  wonder  of  the  world,  the  Great  Cave  of  Keatuckv.  In  the  New 
York  Joamal  of  Medicine,  about  two  years  ago,  will  be  foona  an  anatomical 
discriptjon  of  Eyeless  Ahimals,  inhabiting  tluit  Cimmerian  region.  The  fishes 
of  the  river  Styx,  in  this  cave,  have  no  eyes.  An  unbroken  Niffht  for  countless 
ages,  has,  as  it  were,  assumed  the  functions  of  the  Creator !  nas  annihilated 
one  of  the  most  important  organs,  because  it  was  useless ! 

Would  the  great  Arducus  of  thf  Kentuckv  Cave,  restore  the  visual  orsans 
of  these  eyeless  animals,  upon  laym^  open  that  vast  realm  to  the  light  of  day  7 
The  Kentucky  philosophers  have  within  their  reach,  in  the  great  cave,  what 
Goethe  woold  call  ^  the  sacred  riddle'^  of  metamorphosis.     If  l)arkness  annihi- 
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pholdgicaJ  type  or  analogue,  Light — a  very  lucid  point  of  departure.  If 
the  germ  be  so  bright,  how  much  more  -so-  the  fully  developed  form ! 
The  language  is  that  of  optics — incidence^  reflection,  4*<^.,  and  if  the 
word  refrangibility  is  not  used,  the  word  curve  is.  One  w^uld  naturally 
suppose  that  these  terms  werfe  used  in  a  figurative  sense,  but  such  is 
not  the  fact.  The  Lancet  says,  "  The  term  refex  was,  it  is  true,  used 
by  some,", [before  Dr.  Hall,]]  **  but  it  was  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
word  is  now  used  in  morals  or  p<)litics,  as  something  secondary  or 
dependent."  Dr.  Hall  says,  "  How  much  then,  is  conveyed  or  implied 
in  that  one  word,  reflet, — incidence,  rejiexion,"  &c.;  "the  ordinary 
reflection  of  a  ray  of  light,  or  the  polarization  of  a  ray  of  light,  is  not 
more  definite ;"  ''  the  ray  of  light,  which  is  now  incident,  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  reflected,  is  the  same  ray,  modified,  directed,  and 
returned  by  the  rejlector,  whether  it  consist  in  locomotive  particles,  or 
in  vibration." 

With  respect  to  this  new  light,  there  cannot  be  much  propriety  in 
investigating  its  laws,  so  long  as  its  reality  as  a  discovery,  is  questiona*- 
ble. 

Berkeley  has  well  said,  *^  it  is  to  no  purpose  for  explaining  nature  to 
bring  forward  what  is  neither  open  to  the  senses,  nor  can  be  understood 
by  reason."*  Sir  Charles  Bell,  (much  as  it  was  against  his  theory,) 
quotes  and  adopts  Dr.  Reid's  observation  concorniug  the  nerves, 
namely,  that  they  are  unhandy  engines^  for  carrying  images,  elastic 
ether,  animal  spirits,  vibrations,  tonicity,  dtc.f  How  much  more 
^unhandy^^  is  the  ^Urue'^  spinal  marrow  for  a  looking'gla8S,^not  a 
figurative,  hut  ?i  liter dl  reflector!  "definite  as  the  ordinary  ray."  By 
which  of  the  five  senses  may  this  "  mysterious  messenger,"  the  morning 
star,  the  harbinger  of  that  effulgent  day  long  praynd  for  by  the  iEscula- 
pians,  be  recognized?  Can  the  material  eye  trace  its  self-luminous 
path,  its  rectelinear,  refrangible,  and  reflex  actions — its  divergencies, 
intensities,  velocities,  composition,  decomposition?  This  light  or  dis- 
covery "is  physical  in  its  nature,  and  rctlex  in  its  action,"  but  is  nol 
figurative.  Now  the  literal  meaning  o{  reflection,  (the  one  recognized 
in  the  excito-motory  system)  is  thus  given  :  "  Reflection,  the  return  or 
progressive  motion  of  a  moving  body,  occasibned  by  some  obstacle 
which  prevented  it  from  pursuing  its  former  direction. ":|:  Now  this 
spinal  luminosity,  being  "  as  definite  as  light,"  like  optics,  ought  not  to 
be  incomprehensible  to  the  Royal  Society,'  nor  to  any  other  sane 
society.  If*  there  be  any  truth  in  Dr.  Hall's  discovery,  it  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  every  man  of  education  can  attest  it — can  depose  to  its 
reality  before  "a  court  medical,"  civil  or  military — not  being  the  result 
of  prolonged  and  deep  mathematical  calculation,  such  as  the  Mcchanique 
Celeste  presents^— not  such  as  was  required  in  the  case  of  Le  Verrier's 
late  discovery..  If  there  is  really  any  thing  **as  definite  as  light," 
which  goes  to  or  returns/row  the  spinal  marrow  of  a  frog,  it  is  a  simple 
fad,  which,  whether  it  have  any  connection  with  Dr.  Hall's  doctrines 

lates  the  most  complex  and  complete  organ  of  tlie  animal  body,  would  the 
liight  create  or  restore  the  same,  that  is,  the  eye  ?  This  problem  might  perhaps 
be  solved  in  a  few  years,  by  the  removal  of  some  of  these  animals  to  the  light. 

♦  WK^  ii,  89.     lK)nd.  1813.  f  Anat.  ii,  221.     Am.  Ed.  1834. 

t  Ency.  Brit,  xix,  87. 
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or  not,  can  be  proved  as  easily*  as  the  movements  of  a  ship  or.  a 
locomotive, — and  to  make  a  mystery  of  the  reality  of  the  act  itself ^  is  an 
insult  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  It  is  in  vain  for  Dr.  Hali'to 
write  of  'tthe  mysterious  messenger; — his  message  may  be  mysterious, 
but  his  arrivals  and  departures,  are  facts  susceptible  of  proof.  Dr. 
Hall's  discovery,  says  the  Lancet,  "  is  physical.^*  Now  which  physical 
feet  has  he  proclaimed,  the  exisfence  of  which  ^^no  om^'*  but  himself  is 
competent  to  recognize  aji  afact^  leaving  the  explanation  out  of  view? 
Is  the  loss  o{  **  resiliency,  coniractiliiy,  or  o£  shape  in  the  muscles"  of  a 
frog,  as  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  spinal  cord, 
such  a  fact,  as  no  one  can  perceive  but  himself?  If  his  excito-motory- 
system  be  as  clear  and  a$i  ^*  definite  as  ordinary  light,"  the  laws  of 
which  constitute  the  most  certain  of  all  the  sciences,  why  can  no  one 
comprehend  it? 

Was  there  ever  before  a  discovery  which,  having  been  completed, 
systematized,  epitomized  in  the  form  of  tables,  maps,  and  axiomi?,  and 
published,  no  one  but  the  discoverer  could  comprehend.  Columbus, 
Harvey,  Galvani,  Jenner,  Franklin, — all  made  discoveries  ; — Drs.  Jack- 
son and  Morton,  of  Boston,  discovered  the  new  uses  of  ether  in  suspend- 
ing the  painful  sensations  hitherto  incidental  to  surgical  and  some  other 
operations,  but,  as  in  all  other  true  discoveries,  intelligent  cotempora- 
ries  possessed  themselves  not  only  with  the  whole  discovery,  but  con- 
firmed,  extended  and  perfected  the  same— an  easy  achievement,  afler 
genius  has  made  known  the  true  path  to  knowledge.  In  this  reflex 
discovery  alone,  the  contrary  rule  holds  good.  No  one  can  understand 
or  apply  it.  This  iailure  is  charged  to  envy,  jealousy,  and  malice  ! — 
The  Lancet  ^ays,  "There  can  be  no  doubt,  whatever,  that  Dr.  Marshall 
Hall  is  half  a  century  in  advance  of  his  cotemporaries."  A  popular 
EngKsh  Author  says,  **  woe  to  the  man  M'ho  precedes  his  age  ;  awful  is 
the  duel  between  Man  and  the  Age  in  which  he  lives/' 

The  reflex  school  reproaches  England  with  being  behind  other  coun- 
tries in  adopting  this  discovery.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  one  among  many 
proofs,  that  Englishmen  are  very  much  prejudiced  in  favor  of  common 
sense  or  mother- wit.  From  Shakspeare  to  Scott,  and  from  Bacon  to 
Brougham,  this  it  is  which  constitutes  the  charm  of  their  literature. — 
The  following  enumeration,  by  the.Lancet^  gives  ten  true  and  two  doubt* 
ful  disciples,  as  '*  early  advocates"  of  the  discovery,  namely,  Muller, 
Flourens,  Sharpey,  Smith,  Barlow,  Simpson,  Grainger,  Clark,  Van 
Deen,  Budd, — with  two  later  converts,  of  whom  it  is  said, — "  it  would 
be  well  for  Dr.  Carpenter  and  Mr.  Newport,  if  they  could  wipe  out  their 
former  opposition  by  their  later  conversions.** 

Never  having  seen  the  newly  discovered  agent  of  the  excito-motory- 
syatem,  "physical  in  its  nature,"  I  cannot  say  that  it  is,  or  is  not  iden- 
tical  with,  or  analagous  to,  light,  but,  I  presume  it  is  only  the  Fata 
Morgana,  or  that  sort  of  light  described  in  Hudibras  : 

"  Whate'er  men  speak  by  this  New  Light, 

Still  they  are  sttre  to  be  i'th'  right.  ^ 

'TIS  a  dark-lantern  of  the  spirit. 

Which  none  can  see,  but  those  who  bear  it : 

An  ignis  fatnus,  that  bewitches, 

And  leads  men  into  pools  and  ditches." 
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Sternutation  or  sneezing  is,  evidently,  a  most  important  branch  of 
reflex. science.  It  is  a  dernier  resort^  especially  with  the  ^lile  of  that 
school ;  the  sneezing  influence  is  theii  epidemic  arguement«  To  sneeze 
is  ti  great  matter  ;  its  imporjt  is  stupendous.  But  this  is  nothing  new. 
One  of  the  earliest  and  most  universal  customs  of  mankind  was  that  of 
praying  to  the  Deity  for  the  safe  deliverance  o^  and  a  benediction  upon, 
every  one  who  happened  to  sneezb  ;  and,  this  too,  by  people,  who,  per- 
haps, never  prayed  upon  any  other  occasion. 

Homer  considered  sneezing  as  belonging  to  Astrology : 

*****  Telemachus  then  sneezed  aloud, 

♦  *  His  nostril  echoed  through  the  crowd,* 
The  smiling  queen  the  happy  omen  blessed.'' 

Puck,  and  other  fairies,  in  the  mid-summer  night's  Dteam,  regard  Jt 
as  belonging  to  comedy — 

**  And  waxen  in  their  mirth,  and  sneexe  and  swear." 

The  Miltonian  explanation  is  a  physiological  or  rather  a  sanitoary 
one : 

**  Harmless,  if  not  wholesome  as  a  sneeze." 

But  the  reflex  school  regards  sneezing  as  the  dispeller  of  all  doubts* 
Sneeze  and  believe.  In  order  to  know  the  eternal  reasons,  the  bidden 
mysteries,  the  inscrutable  secrets  t)f  nature,  it  is  only  necessary  to  sneeze. 
A  learned  Professor  and  a  worthy  citizen  of  New  Orleans,  does  me  the 
honor  to  say — ^^  Surely,  our  author,  during  the  course  of  his  life,-  has 
taken  a  pinch  of  snufl^  and  had  a  good  sneeze  therefrom."  Most  true, 
but  whether  this  good  sneeze  was  a  reflex,  a  direct,  or  a.  rectelinear 
operation  I  neither  afiirm  nor  deny  positively,  not  knowing.  It  is,  how- 
ever,  a  circular  argument,  to  affirm  that  the  sneeze  itself  is  a  competent 
witness  of  its  own  modus  operandi^  or  the  •  v^ry  thing  in  dispute.  Is  it 
not  surprising,  that,  as  this  sort  of  evidence  always  existed,  the  discoveiy 
was  not  made  long  ago  ?  The  number  of  sneezes  must  have  been  im- 
mense before  Dr.  Hall's  era.  While  writing  this  page,  I  was  called  to 
aid  at  the  dihut  of  an  in&nt,  which  during  the  first  ten  minutes  of  its 
extra-uterine  life,  performed  the  three  principal  reflex  acts  almost  simul- 
taneously, and  with  prodigious  force ;  it  cried,  coughed  and  sneezed, 
but  I  could  not  discern  any  physical  agent  marching  to  or  from  the  true 
spinal  cord,  in  an  arched  manner,  **  as  definite  as  ^he  ordinary  ray." 

All  nations,  and  all  genders,  ought  now,  since  the  discovery  has,  at 
last,  been  made,  to  be  able  to  testify  as  to  the-  reflex  nature  of  sneez- 
ing, ^c. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  a  Nasarian,  as  a  noseless  man  could  not 
sneeze,  though  ^  the  respiratory  arcs"  might  be  in  the  best  possible  con- 
dition. In  the  life  and  opinions  of  Tiistram  Shandy,  is  an  excellent 
account  of  a  long  nosed  stranger,  whose  arrival  at  Strasburg  created 
an  excitement  and  controversy  very  like  the  present  one.  The  disputes 
of  the  vulgar,  though  intense,  were  not  more  so  than  those  of  the  faculty. 
The  doctors  could  not  admit  that  the  stranger's  nose  could  be  as  large 
as  was  represented,  because,  it  **  would  have  destroyed  the  statical 
balance  of  the  fcetus  tn  utero,  and  have  thrown  it  plump  upon  its  head 
nine  months  before  the  time."     Another  party  argued,  ^*  that  there  was 
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no  cause  in  natur^,  why4he  nose  might  not  grow  to  the  size  of  the  man 
himself."  This  was  answered,  by  showing,  that  there  could  not  be 
nutrition  for  both  ;-^*^  mollification  would  ensue,  the  nose  would  fall  off 
from  the  man,  or  the  man  inevitablj  fall  off  from  his  nose  ;  that  there 
was'  a  just  and  geometrical  arrangement  and  proportion  of  the  human 
frame  to  its  several  destinations,  offices  and  functions."  ^^Tbe  logicians 
began  and  ended  with  the  <^ord  Nose;  and  had  it  not  been  for  a  petUio 
principiii  which  one  of  the  ablest  of  them  ran  his  head  against  in  the 
beginning-  of  the  combat,  the  whole  controversy  had  been  settled  at 
once.  A  nose,  argued  the  logician,  cannot  bleed  without  blood," — 
[and,  is  necessary  to  a  *^good  sneeze."]  '*  God's  power  is  infinite, 
cried  the  i\osarians ;  he  can  do  ahy  thing.  He  can  do  nothing  replied 
the  Anli-nosarianSy  which  implies  contradictions."  One  maintained 
that  a  nose  might  be  as  big  as  the  steeple  of  ^trasburg.  This  Mras 
answered,  by  showing  that  a  middle-sized  man  could  not  wear  a  nose  575 
feet  long> ;  but  no  one  argued  that  the  spinal  marrow  was  the  exclusive 
seat  of  ^  a  good  sneeze,"  nor,  that  the  nose  itself  was  a  mere  superfluity 
in  that  operation. 

As  to  pathological  sneezing,  I  will  help  the  reflex  school  to  a  case, 
which  is,  for  their  views,  the  most  &vorable  one  that  I  know, — though 
by  no  means  damaging  to. mine.  A  worthy  printer,  a  patient  of  mine, 
had  frequently  suficred  from  sudden  and  prolonged  paroxysms  of  sneez- 
ing,  which  sometimes  seemed  to  endanger  his  life,  and  which  alternated 
with  hcsmorrhoidal  attacks.  The  premonitory  symptoms  were  fulness, 
stuffing,  and  engorgement  of  the  nasal  passages.  How  the  eccentric 
morbid  reflex  action  *'  of  the  respiratory  arcs,"  and  of  the  anal  *^  arcs" 
mutually  compensated  each  other,  acting  at  remote  points  of  the  'Urue" 
spinal  marrow,  leaving  all  the  intervening  *'arcs"  unaffected,  while 
**the  mysterious  messengers"  were  running  up  and  down  *'.by  two 
lines,"  most  perpendicularly,  is  not  quite  so  **  definite  as  the  action  of 
the  ordinary  ray."  Besides,  it  roust  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  modus 
operandi  of  the  steniutation  is,  as  already  mentioned,  the  precise  queS" 
turn  in  dispute,  in  which  the  sneeze  itself  cannot  be  a  competent  witness* 
When  the  credibility  of  the  witness  is  questioned,  do  we  take  his  testis 
mony  in  order  to  decide  whctheiThe  ought  to  be  believed  ?  Is  a  sneeze 
in  the  United  States  bound  under  the  •  constitution  to  criminate  itself? 
By  which  of  the  five  sondes  is  the  physical  matter,  with  the  inward  and 
outward  course  of  the  sneeze*  traced,  that  is  clearly  seen,  going  first 
fiom  the  nose  to  the  spinal  cord,  &c.,  then  back,  before  the  sneezing 
explosion  can  take  place  ? 

The  reflexians  take  for  granted— >for  proof  they  give  nonC'— that  the 
whole  science  of  obstetrics  is  but  an  embodiment  of  their  system.  **  Dr. 
Marshall  Hall,  says  the  Lancet,  has  himself  declared  that  it  will  one 
day  form  the  very  basis  of  scientific  midwifery — constitutute  an  entire 
department  of  the  medical  art — the  key — the  corner-stone,*  etc.;  now, 
all  this,  *^  physical  in  its  nature,  reflex  in  its  action,"  is  done,  not  by  the 
common  material  spinal  cord  known  to  anatomists,  but  by  a  true  spinal 
cord  knewn  to  Dr.  Hall  alone.  A  lecturer  on  Midwifery,  in  London, 
Mr.  Smith,  who  has,  according  to  Dr.   Hall,  made  out  of  this  reflex 

*  Lancet,  Nov.,  1846. 
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discovery  a  department  peculiarly  to  his  own,  testifies  in  eflfectf  tbit 
the  whole  science  of  obstetrics  comports  or  adopts  itself  precisely  to  Dr. 
Hall's  theory,  and  is,  therefore,  the  reflex  Ideal,  Actualized — an  incar- 
nation of  **the  imponderable,  the  physical,  the  dynan)ical."  Mr. 
Smith  deposes  as  follows:  "The  act  of  parturition  n^ver  had  been 
and  ne\'er  could  be  studied  properly  as  a  motor-  function,  until  the 
discovery  of  the  spinal  marrow  by  Dr.  Marshall  Hall !  The  spinal 
marrow  is  the  central  presiding"  organ.  All  the  chief  physiological 
uterine  motor  actions  are  reflex  in  their  nature."*  -  What  is  the 
proof?  Nothing  but  a  few  obscure,  meaningless  experiments  upon 
frogs,  turtles,  and  salamanders,  noteven  in  the  act  of  pailurition,  but  tn 
the  last  a^ony — in  extremis  and>  under  the  stimulus  of  thunder,  '&c 
Call  you  this  the  discovery  of  the  spinal  cord  ?. 

Without  pretending  to  know  anything  of  parturition  in  the  latitude  of 
London,  I  can  affirm,  ader  having  witnessed  many  acts  of  this  nature  in 
Virginia,  and  in  New  Orleans,  that  if  anything  reflex — any  "  mysterious 
messenger"  ever  travels  to  or  from  the  (rue  spinal  cord,  "as  definite  in 
its  action  as  the  ordinary  ray,"  I  never  could  see  it.  This  phenomenon 
must  be  peculiar  to  London.  It  is  believed  that  no  one  in  America 
will  testify  to  this  facti — ^^  physical  in  its  nature^^ — before  any  court 
medical  or  obstetrical.  There  is,  however,  a  very  inexact  method  of 
testifying  to  *  physical  factSj*  suggested  by  Mephistopheles  to  Faust, 
who  hesitated  to  bear  testimony  as  to  the  reported  death  of  Martha's 
husband :  "  Is  it  the  first  time  in  your  life  that  you  have  borne  false 
testimony?  Have  you  not  confidently  given  definitions  of  God,  of  the 
wbYid,  and  of  whatever  moves  it  ?  And  looking  fairly  at  the  nature  of 
things,  did  you — ^you  must  confess  you  did  not — did  you  know  as  much  of 
these  matters  as  of  Mr.  Schwerdtlein's  death  ?" 

Assertions  are  easily  made,  but  when  unproved  and  improbable,  they 
ought  not  to  have  much  M^eighL  The  spinal  marrow,  not  less  than  the 
brain,  heart,  and  soforth,  is  doubtlessly  necessary  to  natural  labor, 
though  both  reason  and  experience  tea^ch  that  Ihc  expulsive  power  in 
that  great  hollow  muscle,  the  uterus,  is  not  tejlex,  but  the  direct  inhe^ 
rent  act  of  its  muscular  tissue  and  function,  other  organs  contributing 
only  in  a  secondary  manner.  The  uterus,  Irke  other  muscles  may  act 
after  death  :  in  Moreau's  late  work  on  Midwifery,  he  relates  the  case 
of  a  parturient  woman,  whom  he  was  called  to  see ; — but  not  arriving 
until  after  her  death,  he  proceeded  to*  turn  and  deliver.  The  uterus 
eoniracted  perfectly,  and  expelled  the  placenta  completely.  ;  I  have 
observed,  not  only  an  apparent  resistance  to  the  introduction  of  the 
thermometer  into  the  rectum,  but  a  partial  expulsion  of  that  instrument, 
not  to  mention  defecations  in  cadavera,  under  circumstances  not  admit- 
ting of  a  very  satisfactory  explanation  from  the  expulsive  power  of  post- 
mortem gases  and  the  like,  though,  it  must  be  confessed,  that' this  kind 
of  pro<if  is  equivocal. 

Early  in  the  last  century,  when  midwives  were  more  ignorant  than 
they  are  now,  they  attended  oAly  to  the  placenta,  which,  immediately 
after  accouche meht,  was  forcibly  pulled  away,  destroying  thereby  many 
lives ;  Ru^sch  directed  that  the  practice  should  be  discontinued,  declar- 


*  Lancet,  May,  1846. 
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ing  that  he  had  discovered  in  the  fundus  of  the  uteras  an  orbicular 
muscle,  {detrusor  placenUB^)  whose  special  business  it  is  to  expel  the 
placenta,*  drawing  the  surfiu^e  of  the  uterus  by  a  gliding  motion  from 
the  corresponding  surface  of  the  placenta,  thus  separating  it  and  casting 
it  off;"  the  existence,  as  well  as  the  function  of  this  muscle,  BeU 
admitStf  because  Rujsch  saw  it,  adding,  th&t  he  had  **  nearly  an  abso- 
lute reliance  on  the  observations  of  that  author.  The  editor  of  Cuvier's 
work4  denies  the  existence  of  any  such  muscle,  and  considers  it  as  alto* 
gether  incomprehensible  that  nature  should  place  a  muscle  in  an  organ, 
which  is  iiself  only  a  muscle. 

The  reflex  school  does  not  seem  altogether  exact  in  their  neurography, 
in  claiming  the  uterus  for  the  true  spinal  marrow  exclusively,  for  anato* 
micaUy  speaking,  this  viscus  is  vastly  dependent  on  the  sympathetic 
system  for  its  nerves.  The  operation  for  the  removal  of  flacentm 
retained  by  hour-glass  contraction  which  I  have  several  times  performed 
without  pain  or  iU  consequences,  illustrates  Bichat's  notion  of  the  little 
sensibility  of  that  system  of  nerves,  with  which  the  great  organs  of  the 
centre  are  connected.^ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  expulsive  power  in  parturition,  is 
essentially  a  muscular  effort.  The  nervous  system,  including  of  course 
sensation,  its  great  function,  usually  dies  in  advance  of  the  muscular— an 
opinion,  which,  independent  of  experiments,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
support.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  many  writers  could  be 
quoted,  proving,  as  above  stated,  that  after  the  death  of  the  mother,  the 
uterine  action  has  continued,  resulting  in  post-mortem  births — the  chil- 
dren being  usually  dead.  It  is  out  of  the  question  to  regard  such 
deliveries  as  the  result  of  post-mortem  gases,  or  of  any  merely  mechani- 
cal force. 

Reflexism  afl^cts  an  admiration  for  Numerism,  though,  as  yet,  noth- 
ing has  appeared  to  justify  this  ArithmetKal  pretension, — no  exact  his- 
tories, no  numerical  analyses.  Dr.  Hall  dedicated  his  Lectures  on  the 
Nervous  System  to  the  &ther  of  numerism,  M.  Louis — a  book  of  2,000 
or  3,000  sentences,  with  about  one  thousand  divisions,  duly  marked 
with  numerals,  but  not  a  single  case  or  experiment  in  a  tolerably  com- 
plete form  to  compensate  for  a  great  many  assumptions.  The  British 
and  Foreign  Review, ||  justly  remarks,  that  Dr.  Hall's  researches  '*are 
in  absolute,  contrast  to  M.  Louis."  **  There  is  not,  we  repeat,  the 
slightest  attempt  at  a  physiological  or  numerical  consideration"  etc.-»— 
Dr.  Hall  must,  therefore,  admire  Numerism  by  way  of  contrast  to 
Reflexism.  Coleridge  must  have  had  a  glimpse  of  this  kind  of  admira- 
tion, when  he  asserted  of  connubial  bliss,  that    *  a  contrast  of  character 

*  Hist.  Sci.  Nat  ii,  405.     f  Anat.  and  Phys.     X  Hist  Sci.  Nat  ii,  516. 

{  It  is  the  ceroex  uteris  not  \ike  fundus  which  possesses  acute  sensibility,  if  I 
may  judge  from  obstetrical  experience.  In  asserting  that  no  ill  consequences, 
or  even  pain  has  resulted  from  this  operation,  I  by  no  means  dissent  from  Dr. 
Feoner's  views  of  the  management  of  retained  placentiB,  set  forth  in  the  last 
number  of  this  Journal — a  few  lucky  cases  do  not  form  a  rule.  My  first  case 
of  honr-jrlass  retention  was  in  the  countrv.  I  was  forced  to  act  in  order  to 
escape,  if  not  a  lynching^  at  least  the  condemnation  of  a  dozen  of  ladies.  After 
passing  the  os  tiruuty  no  sensibility  was  experienced. 

U  January,  1847. 
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is  essential  to'happiness."  M.  Louis'  &cts  relate  to  man ; — ^Dr.  Hall's 
to  leptiles.  M.  Louis  gives  appropriate  names  to  his  books,  as  Yeilow 
Fever  of  Gibraltar,  Phthisis,  Typhoid  ;  Dr.  Hall  calls  his  experiments 
on  the  most  inferior  animals,  Human  Physiology, — ^The  Nervous  8ys« 
tem,-*The  True  Spinal  System.— Excito-motory  System, — Pathology 
and  Therapeutics  of  the  Nervous  System, — Scientific  Obstetrics  I  M. 
Louis  gives  &cts«  physical  changes,  an  account  of  all  the  organs,  with- 
out  bias  or  selection  ;  Dr.  Hall  gives  opinions,  confines  himself  to  one 
organ  chiefly — to  imaginary  reflex  functions,  arcs,  lines,  curves.  M. 
Lmiis  generalizes  his  facts, — Dr.  Hall  his  opinions.  The  former  gives . 
analyses  of  his  histories, — the  latter  of  his  hypotheses.  Louis  builds 
upon  arithmetical  averages;  Hall,  upon  reflex  abstractions.  Louis 
copies  from  nature, — Hall  from  Hall.  Louis  can  be  understood  by 
others — Hall  by  Hall  only;  Louis  philosophises  upon  the  thing, — HaU 
on  the  word  Reflex.  Louis'  studies  being-  material,  lie  within  the 
realms  of  sense— Hall  abhors  these  as  pestilential  entities,  '*  rendering 
the  mind  inept"  in  comprehending  the  reflex  discovery.  The  former 
numerizes,  reasons,  and  makes  a  free  will-offering  from  his  scientific 
treasury,  without  attempting  to  coerce  bis  confrh-es;  the  latter  dogma- 
tizes, anathematizes,  and  would,  the  law  permitting,  ^  crush  as  vipers"* 
all  dissenters  who  believe  not  in  him,  or  rely  on  any  other  reflex  name 
but  his. 

As  illustrative  of  the  morale,  as  well  as  of  the  method  of  argiimenta* 
tion  in  the  reflex  school,  I  subjoin,  with  reluctance,  the  whole  of  Dr. 
Hall's -famous  communicationf  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine 
for  January,  1847,  enclosing  the  words  of  the  editor  in  brackets.  I  do 
this,  because  the  following,  as  well  as  some  preceding  remarks,  cannot 
be  otherwise  intelligible,  and,  because  this  is  an  average  specimen  of 
the  means  resorted  to  in  order  to  intimidate  oppositionists. 

Hitherto  the  reflex  thunder  has  been  directed  against  others,  rather 
than  myself.  This  is  remarkable,  because  the  denunciation  of  European 
oppositionists  was  based,  not  on  their  dissent  to  the  reflex  system,  which, 

♦  Dr.  Hall  gives  an  anonymous  letter  from  Paris,  in  the  Lancet,  from  "  the 
first  physician  of  our  day"(?)  averring  that  "  the  reflex  actions  of  the  spinal 
marrow  are  regarded  in  the  Academy  of  Medicine  as  an  established  fact" — 
whereupon  Dr.  Hall  breaks  forth  against  Her  Majesty's  United  Kingdom,  thps : 
'*  In  the  midst  of  the  attempts  at  detraction  here,  it  is  a  relief,  &c.  The  viper 
detraction  is  only  just  crushed ;  being  cold  blooded,  it  has  been  very  tenacioas 
of  life."    (Ju/y,  No. '47.) 

f  [Marshall  Hall  and  Dr.  Dowler. — ^We  have  received  a  communication 
from  the  able  author  of  the  "  reflex  doctrine,"  complaining  of  the  language  em- 
ployed by  our  correspondent.  Dr.  Dowler,  in  the  May  number  of  our  Journal, 
and  especially  of  the  impiitation  of  "  Materialism,"  imputed  to  him  by  Dr.  D. 
This  charge  is  denounced  as]  "  cowardice  and  cdumny,  refuted  by  anticipa- 
tion, by  {  9,  &c.  dLc.  &.C.,  of  my  work  on  the  Diseases  and  Derangements  of 
the  Nervous  System.  The  rest  is  as  little  founded  in  truth,  moral  or  scientific. 
Many  have  been  the  attacks  on  the  poor  reflex  doctrine,  but  none  to  compare 
with  this  last,  and  not  one  with  one  fact,  or  sound  argument  against  it,  Dr. 
Dowler's  inclusive.  Many  and  ^reat  are  the  effortff  being  now  made  here  to 
sustain  the  Status  of  our  profession.  I  am  sorry  that  you  should  have  sanc- 
tioned by  your  name,  in  any  way,  what  roast  be  certainly  considered  an  attempt 
in  a  contrary  direction." 
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indeed,  thej  generally  admitted,  but  on  their  denial  of  Dr.  Hall's  asflUmed 
claim  as  the  discoverer  thereof.  My  experiments,  taking  the  same 
point  of  departure  with  Dr.  Hall's,  show  that  his  fundamental  doctrine 
cannot  be  true ;  it  was  reasonable,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  I  should 
have  incurred  the  maximum  of  displeasure*— I  say  reasonable,  because 
in  the  logic  of  this  school,  the  most  conscientious  men,  who  cannot 
believe  in  the  reflex  dogma,  are  denounced  as  felons,  as  the  numerous 
readers  of  that  able  periodical,  the  Lancet,  must  have  observed ;  the 
Royal  Society,  for  example,  is  represented  as  a  band  of  conspirators, 
allied  together  (or  the  criminal  purpose  of  preventing  the  extension  of 
^  the  second  great  discovery — a  discovery  which  is  destined  to  revolu- 
tionize the  whole  science  of  medicine,"  and  to  bring  in  that  more  than 
miilinnial  glory,  which,  the  most,  imaginative  iEsculapian,  never  yet 
dared  to  predict,  since  *'  man's  first  disobedienpe  which  brought  death 
into  our  world  with  all  our  woe." 

What  does  Dr.  Hall  mean  by  "the  Status  of  the  Profesgiahj  to  sus- 
tain which  many  and  great  efiorts  are  now  being  made  1"  Does  he 
mean  that  dynamical  spiritualism,  that  moral  force  and  beauty,  known  to 
erudite  Heathens,  as  honestum^ — Ta  xaXiv?  2rol(fi^,  status^  nMeyttand- 
ing;  the  moral  sublime — the  eternal  fraternization  of  all  faithful  .£0cu-  « 
lapians, — is  this  the  enterpretation  ?    .Is  this  the  Status  ? 

The  very  best  rule  that  can  be  adopted  in  doubtful  cases,  in  verbal 
and  doctrinal  criticism,  is  afler  giving  the  literal  meaning,  to  give 
examples  showing  how  the  writer  applies  the  rule  himself.  The  Status^ 
then,  by  this  rule  signifies  in  its  practical,  that  is  its  reflex  sense,  that 
Dr.  Hall  and  his  adherents  are  not  amenable  to  the  law  of  libel, — ^but 
have  a  right,  or  a  ca-te  blanchtj  to  call  about  nine  tenths  of  the  medical 
professsion,  that  is  all  dissenters  from  the  reflex  doctrine,  the  following 
names — sometimes  in  the  singular,  but  generally  in  the  plural :  "  Lag- 
gards, obstructors  of  the  truth,  consua:mately  mean,  impudent,  ignorant, 
physiological  Dogberrys,  worms  of  the  Nile,  foiled  disappointment  book 
worms,  calumniators,  abominable  and  false  slanderers,  wicked,  foolish, 
malignant,  bitter,  envious, — like  the  kiss  of  the  ancient  lady,  to  all 
comers,-— cowards, — unable  to  comprehend  the  reflex  function,— dam- 
ning serpents  biting  the  file  after  the  teeth  are  all  gone — deserving  to 
be  tried  before  a  court  medical," — not  to  mention  other  epithets  without 
number ;  such  epithets  as  bad  men  seldoni,  if  ever,  apply  to  the  greatest 
felons,  even  afler  sentence  has  been  pronounced  against  them, — ^yet 
these  are  the  choice  phrases  used  to  designate  that  brilliant  constellation 
of  worthies  now  shining  in  the  medical  heavens.  In  the  reflex  vocabu- 
larly  alone,  is  found  such  an  exhibition  of  the  status,  of  the  moral 
sublime. 

"  Many  and  great  have  been  the  efiorts  to  sustain  the  status  of  the 
profession,  here,  says  Dr.  Hall.  It  may  be  so.  But  the  success  seems 
"  to  grow  small,  and  by  degrees  beautifully  less."  The  word  status^  in 
its  rejiex  meaning,  is  therefore  but  little  better  than  that  by  which 
Goethe  characterizes  the  French  language,  in  his  Wilhelm  Meister : 
**  is  a  language  of  reservations,  equivocations  and  lies ;  it  is  a  perfiidous 
language*  Heaven  be  praised  I  I  cannot  find  another  wofd  to  express 
this  perfide  of  theirs.     Our  poor  treulos^  and  the  faithless  of  the  English 
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are  innocent  babes  beside  it"  The  excito-motory  style  was  not  knovm 
to  Goethe. 

The  following  propositions  are,  it  Would  seem  axioms  with  the  La^- 
eet,  (and  here  the  style  changes:)  "  Dr.  Hall  stands  alone  in  the  modern 
history  of  real  and  legitimate  discovery."  ^  Of  cotemporary  names,  who 
by  their  own  egotisiQ  or  the  vanity'  or  parjtiality  of  their  friends  have  been 
placed  in  competition  with  our  author,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  a 
word.  For  any  actual  competition  there  never  w^s  any  chance.  Dr. 
Marshall  Hall  has  always  been  too  lynx-eyed,  and  too  far  in  advance  of 
h!s  cotemporaries  for  this."*  Let  the  reader  always  rememl>er  that  this 
discovery  relates  to  frogs  and  turtles,  and  can  be  as  well  tested  by  a 
*^  first  course  student,"  as  by  any  man,  howsoever  learned  he  may  be* 
as  'Mt  is  physical  in  its  nature, — reflex  in  its  action" — a  discovery, 
which  if  true  of  frogs,  does  not  prove  the  reflex  doctrine  even  among 
them,  excepting  in  a  special  state,  &c.,  and  if  it  did,  must  be  limited  to 
the  single,  artificial  condition  of  the  particular  vivisection,  and  which  can 
Qo  more  be  received  into  human  physiology,  than  the  other  peculiar 
habits  and  functions  of  those  animals. 

Why  should  dissenting  physicians,  who  cannot  conscientiously  receive 
'*  this  %s  the  second  great  discovery,"  be  nothing  but  '*  cowards,  lag- 
gards, obstructors  of  truth,"  whose  very  memories  shall  be  accursed  by 
succeeding  generations  ?  Do  these  propagandists  remain  ignorant  of  the 
fi&ct,  that  medical  faith  is  an  involuntary  dct  ?  If,  in  the  language  of  Dr. 
Hall,  the  discovery  is  **as  clear  as  the  ordinary  ray,"  disbelief  is  impos- 
sible. Can  any  one  doubt  tho  existence  and  action  of "  the  ordinary 
ray  ?"  If,  as  I  contend,  Dr.  Hall's  experiments  have  no  more  connec- 
tion with  his  doctrine,  than  they  have  with  the  ebbings  and  fowihgs  of 
the  tides,  are  not  some  doubts  allowable,  nay,  unavoidable  ?  In  offering 
fifly  or  sixty  histories,  not  of  frogs,  but  of  honafde  men  and  women, — 
an  humble  ofiering,  it  is  true — have  I  done  Dr.  Hall  any  personal 
wrong— committed  a  mortal  sin  ?  If  my  experiments  nullify  his  on 
frogs  for  all  the  purposes  of  human  physiology  and  pathology,  am  I  to  be 
blamed?  Had  I  anything  to  do  in  forming  the  laws  of  Nature?  A 
lover  of  scientific  truth  does  not  regard  as  a  calumny,  or  a  caning^  an 
attempt  to  investigate  the  physiology  of  the  muscles,  even  though  the 
result  might  show  the  fallacy  of  frog-experiments,  when  applied  to  man. 
Is  it  a  virtual  assault  and  battery,  to  show  that  all  that  Dr.  Hall  can  do 
with  the  true  spinal  marrow,  aided  by  electricity^  I  can  do  ten  times 
better  wilhofut  7  Is  it  a  crime  to  show  the  traveller  that  he  has  mistaken 
his  way? 

The  great  efforts  made,  arid  means  used,  to  pass  this  assumed  dis- 
covery upon  the  world  for  a  honafde  one,  naturally  begets  a  suspicion 
that  it  is  onjy  a  counterfeit :  '*  M.  Say  relates  a  story  of  a  woman,  who 
for  a  wager  stood  the  whole  day  on  one  of  the  bridges  of  Paris,  offering 

'  *  This  kind  of  philosophy  is  very  common  among  our  Indians.  If  the 
Medicine  Mar,  luch  as  Tecumseh,  the  Gfeat-Bear,  Black-Hawk,  or  Walk-in- 
the-Water,  consult  his  M£DicniB-^AO,  every  body  must  submit:  "  For,  (in  the 
language  of  the  LAncet)  actual  competition  there  never  is  any  chance ;"  the 
medicine  man  is  too  lynxed-eyed,  too  far  in  advance  of  his  cotemporaries  for 
this,"  and  his  Medicine-Bag  is  equally  potent  with  Dr.  Hall's  true  spinal  mar- 
row. 
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to  sen  a  five  franc  piece  for  one  franc,  and  (naturally)  not  finding  a  pur* 
chaser." 

The  spinal  cord,  to  say  nothing  of  its  equivocal  physiology,  is  the 
obscurist  of  all  organs  in  its  pathology,  and  the  least  certain  source  of 
diagnosis,  except  to  Dr,  Hall,  who  ^t  a  late  meeting  of  the  London 
Medical  Society,**  informed  that  Body,  that  'Uhe  spinal  system  hkd 
become  the  source  of  all  diagnosis — ^a  gift  and  boon  conferred  on  the 
art  of  knowing  and  curing  di^ases — taught  the  nature  and  value  of 
symptoms^-was  our  sole  diagnostic;" — and  then  kindly  added,  "for  the 
correction  of  a  certain  weak  and  ignorant  set  of  persons  who  wrote^.and 
spoke  foolishly  upon  the  subject,"  that  "  no  one  knew  or  understood  the 
'  subject,  who  had  not  seen  with  his  own  eyes  the  actual  experiments" — 
all  of  which  the  society  accepted  with  meekness — ^no  dissenting  voice 
was  raised ;  but  speech  after  speech  was  made,  in  favor  of  Hallism  and 
nothing  else.  I  will  not  call  this  fanaticism,  nor  orientalism,  but  scio^ 
lism  it  must  be ;  for  if  Dr.  Hall's  mt)st  accredited  expounders  can  be 
relied  on,  "Ahere  is  not  another  person  who  understands,  and  fairly 
treats  of  the  true  cord,  its  discoverer  excepted."  The  doctrine  is  here 
reiterated,  namely,  that  no  one  can  know  or  understand  the  discovery, 
unless  he  sees  with  his  ovm  eyes  Dr.  Hatl's  reflex  experiments  I  All 
other  believers,  therefore,  must  believe  without  any  evidence  whatever; 
and  still  worse,  no  one  but  the  discoverer  can  comprehend  these  experi- 
ments,  even  afler  seeing  them !  Hence  all  physiologists  must  conduct 
themselves  like  sheep.  Here,  a  little  explanation  may  be  necessary  for 
city  doctors,  who  have  not  observed  the  habits  o(  these  animals.  In  the 
hilly  portions  of  the  country,  where  the  fences  are  generally  reflex,  con- 
sisting of  a  series  of  salient  and  retiring  angles,  it  often  happens  on  the 
slope  of  a  steep  hill,  that  the  Bell-Wstuer,  in  jumping  a  fence,  strikes 
the  top  rail,  and  thereby  precipitates,  perhaps  twenty  pannels  into  the 
plain  below,  especially  if  the  fence  be  wet  at  the  time.  Now,  although 
not  one  rail  be  leA  upon  another,'  each  sheep  of  the  entire  flock,  instead 
of  relying  on  his  own  senses,  and  walking  quietly  over  the  prostrate 
fence,  will  jump  just  as  £igh  as  his  Leader  jumped,  to  the  great  danger 
of  breaking  his  neck. 

As  to  my  chaiging.Dr.  Hall  with  Materialism,  and  which  he  bravely 
calls  calumny  and  cowardice,  I  can  only  say,  that  it  is  a  pure  fiction  .of 
the  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe  kind,  serving  only  to  give  him  an  occar 
sion  to  •reter  to  a  work  of  his.  I  have  quoted  Dr.  Hall  as  saying  that 
the  true  spinal  cord  "  is  the  sole  seal  of  all  the  emotions,  passions,  and 
appetiiesj'-f  But  I  have  not  said  that  he  was  a  materialist.^:  The 
Pantheists,  materialize  the  Divinity  whom  they  consider  literally  as  the 
All,  the  Whole,  the  Aggregated  Universe.  Berkeley  denied  the  existence 
of  Matter  altogether,  maintaining  that  the  mind  with  its  ideas,  alone, 
bad  any  positive  existence.     Yet  Pope  ascribed  to 

"  Berkeley,  every  virtue  under  Heaven," 

*  Lancet,  Aug.  1847.  f  Nervous  System  4  to.  96,  71. 

X  Whether  a  materialist  or  an  immaterialist  in  physiology  be  the  greater 
heretic,  is  a  quiddity,,  worthy  of  the  study  of  one 

•     Who  can  "  distinguish  and  divide 

A  hair  'twixt  South  and  South-west  side." 
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though  he  was  an  immaterialigt.  A  German  writer  approved  Diderot 
for  saying,  that  the  Monades  would  one  day  unite  and  form  a  God,  if 
one  did  not  already  exist.  I  fully  acquit  Dr.  tiall  of  atheism,  panlfae- 
ism,  materialism  and  monadism ;  but,  at  the  same  time  his  spinalian 
IS  equally  absurd.  His  distinct  analomieSy  physical  dynamics,  spinal  arcs, 
mysterious  agents,  passions,  reflections,  incidences,  curves,  true  spinal 
cord,  &c.,  *seem  at  times  both  material  and  immaterial.  On  the  whole 
his  system  inclines,  not  to  materialism,  but  to  immaterialist^ ;  indeed  il 
is  declared  expressly,  that  *^all  maierud  studies  render  .men's  minds 
inej)t"  to  Dr.  Hall's  studies  I 

The  reflex  school  greatly  mistakes  the  proper  method  of  making  con* 
verts.  Docs  Dr.  Hall  think  that  the  medical  public  <»,n  be  coerced  into 
a  belief  of  his  hypothesis  ?     Does  he  really  adopt  the  logic  of  Hudibras  ! 

"  Some  have  been  wounded  with  conceit ; 
And  died  of  mere  opinion  straight ; 
Others,  though  wounded  sore  in  reason^ 
Felt  no  contusion,  nor  descretion.   ' 
*        *  .     *         *        *        * 
But  since  no  reason  can  confute  ye, 
ri)  try  to  force  you  to  your  duty. 
For  80  it  is,  howe'er  you  mince  it, 
As  ere  we  part  I  shall  evince  it, 
And  curry  (if  you  stand  out)  whether 
You  will  or  no,  your  stubborn  leather." 

The  Falstaffian  philosophy,  of  giving  no  man  a  "  reason  on  eomptd- 
siovC^  is  more  rational.  There  is,  it  seems,  but  one  method  of  escaping 
the  wrath,  and  of  securing  the  good  will  of  these  fiery  reflexians,  who 
swear  by  Dr.  Hall's  theory  ; — it  thus  explained  by  Dean  Swift :  '*  It 
is  an  easy  and  short  way  to  obtain  the  reputation  of  a  wise  and  reasona- 
ble man,  wherever  any  one  tells  you  his  opinion,  to  &gree  with  him." 
.  The  whole  of  Dr.  Hall's  argument  concerning  the  '*  Status  of  the 
profession,"  when  interpreted  according  to  its  reflex  meaning,  is  this  : 
to  proclaim  Dr.  Hall's  few  frog  and  turtle  experiments  as  constituting 
that  great  discovery  "  destined  to  revoluti^ize  medical  science,"  is  to 
"  iustain  the  status  of  the  profession" — to  offer  an  host  of  experiments 
upon  men  and  women  which  completely  nullify  his  discovery,  **  is  cer- 
tainly an  attempt  in  a  contrary  directionJ*^  With  the  present  paper,  I 
wni  have  published  about  sixty  individual  histories  of  contractility,  not 
to  mention  a  vast  number  not  yet  published — the  individual  acts  of  con- 
traction, of  these  sixty  cadavera,  amount  by  estimation  to  obe  thousand ; 
— amputation,  the  division  of  every  discernible  nerve,  the  destruction  oif 
the  spinal  marrow  and  evisceration,  were  performed  in  a  sufficient 
num)>er  of  these  to  establish  the  law  to  which  there  is  no  exception,  and 
which  overthrows  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Hall,  namely,  that  Ihe 
spinal  cord  has  no  influence  whatever  upon  the  contractility  of  human 
bodies  recently  dead.  Now  if  these  cases  had  been  given,  however 
faUely,  as  so  many  proofs  of  Dr.  Hall's  discovery,  nothing  would  have 
been  heard  of  this  *'  staius^^^  &c. 

In  a  word,  I  say  with  all  the  fearlessness  of  truth,  that  my  experi- 
ments disprove,  as  far  as  the  human  body  is  concerned,  the  reputed  dis- 
coveries of  Bell,  Hall,  and  others,  who  ascribe  to  the  anterior  roots  or  to 
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the  true  cord,  of  to  the  sympathetic,  or  to  any  other  portion  of  nervous 
matter,  the  force  necessary  to  muscular  contractioffi.  My  experiments 
are  direct — the  force  I  apply,  on  an  extended  arm,  is  towards  the  centre 
of  the  earth: — ^the  effect  produced  is  in  the  opposite  direction — is  con- 
trary to  every  other  known  force  or  motion,  and  is  that  appropriate  to 
the  function  of  any  given  muscle  ; — all  is  clear,  definite,  unequivocal, 
and  unlike  that  obscure  ^m^/ange  of  frogs,  and  convulsions,  and  elec- 
tricity, which  constitute  '*the  second  great  discovery." 

The  Lancet  charges  Bell  with  "  the  singular  and  deplorable  weak- 
ness of  not  mentioning,  in  all  his  works,  the  name  of  Marshall  Hall." 
Is  there  any  weakness  in  this  ?  The  veteran  vivisector  had  labored 
long  in  the  field  of  experiment,  without  obtaining  definite  and  positive 
results  illustrative  of  human  physiology  and  pathology  ;' — was  he  bound, 
therefore,  to  rely  on  inferior  evidence,  and  *to  believe  the  "  physical 
nature"  of  refiex  impossibilities  ?*  Having  f&iled  in  the  experiments 
necessary  to  establish  his  own  *^  Nervous  Circle,"  was  he  bound  to 
replace  it  with  *'  arcs*  lines,  distinct  anatomies,  the  mathematics  of  the 
nervous  system,  Euclid,  definite  as  the  ordinary  ray" — the  mere  mysti- 
fications,  physiological  travesties,  kaleidoscopic  views  and  dissolvent 
scenes  of  his  own  labors,  baptized  by  the  attractive  names  of  Excito- 
motor-system — Reflex  system — a  system  which  localizes  in  the  true 
spinal  cord,  with  an  host  of  healthy,  morbid,  curative,  obsterical -agents, 
entities,  actions,  and  functions,  includihg  '*the  emotions,  appetites,  and 
passions,"  and  which  must  be  a  perfect  pandemonium—^ 

"  Blark  spirits  and  white,,  ^ 

_Red  spirit?  and  prey, 
Mingle,  mingle,  rnin<rle,  v 

"  Ye  that  mingle  may." 

As  Harvey's  great  discovery  nearly  ruined  his  pri\^tc  practice,  owing 
to  the  oi>po8ition  which  it  brought  from  his  professional  brethern,  some 
condemning  it  as  an'innovatien,  others  maintaining  that  it  was  known 
before, — so  Dr.  Hall's  potent  abstraction  seems  to  have  had  a  similar 
effect.  The  Lancet  says,  **we  have  heard  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  say,  that 
if  he  had  been  devoted  to  physiology  l^efore  he  had  established  himself 
in  practice,  he  should  never  have  succeeded  at  all.  Sir  Charles  Bell 
had  the  same  story  to  tell ;  he  has  letl  it  on  record,  that  afler  every 
step  in  his  discovery  he  was  obliged  to  work  harder  than  ever,  to  pre- 
serve his  reputation  as  a  practitioner."  **  This  discovery  met  a  better 
fate"  [than  Dr.  H's.;]  he  had  to  complain  nbt  of  black  balling,  but  that 
his  papers  appeared  without  exciting  attention  ;  but  his  time  came,  and 
suddenly,  aa  he  says,  after  reading,  a  paper  no  better  than  the  rest,  a 
cumulativereputation,  worthy  of  all  his  lafjors,  burst  suddenly  upon  him, 
and  he  stood  confessed  the  head  of  anatomy  and  physiology  at  that 
time.  Knighthood  followed. "f  And  it  may  be  added,  that  Victoria  1. 
pays  his  widow  a  pension  for  this  same  discovery, 

*  This  word  is  not  too  strong.  Had  I  space,  i  could  show,  that,  until  the 
laws  of  nature  be  changed,  much  in  reflex  experiment  and  deduction  is  phys* 
ically  impossible,  being  not  a  discovery,  but  a  revolution  in  the  constitution  of 
nature. ' 

t  Dr.  Copeland  has  lately  remarked,  tliat  "  Dr.  Hall's  doctrines  have  been 
more  advanced  by  his  supporters  than  by  himself,  as  tlie  opink^ns  admitted  by 
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It  is  pretty  evident  that  the  '*  second  great  discoverj"  is  looking  up 
for  *Uhe  honors  of  Icnigfathood."  Hence,  the  intolerance  towards  all 
who  oppose  the  excito-motory  system. 

Post-mortem  contractility  presents  an  importantpoint  of  departure — a 
dynamical  type  for  studying  the  physiology  of  motion,  seriring  at'once  to 
ascertain  and  fix  the  uses  of  each  musrle,  and  t6  develope  the  leading 
but  peculiar  force  inherent  in  all  the  contractile  tissues.  •  It  may  seem 
contradictory  to  study  a  living  function  or  principle,  in  a  dead  body. — 
Did  Goethe  intend  a  satire  on  the  physiologist  where  he  says  in  Faust 
— ^'  He  who  wishes  ^o  know  and  describe  anything  living,  seeks  first  to 
drive  the  spirit  out  of  it ;  he  has  then  the  parts  in  his  hands ;  only, 
unluckily,  the  spiritual  bond  is  wanting?'*  In  the  present  instance, 
however,  the  generaf  or  popular  desCth,  leaving  as  it  often  does  the  mus- 
cular f9rce  alive,  aids  this  investigation,  in  several  respects,  chi«*fiy  by 
insulating  this  force  from  an  host  of  vital  and  modifying  complications 
derived  from  the  mind,  sensation,  circulation,  respiration,  ^c. ;  thus 
preparing  the  inquirer  to  rise  to. higher  and  more  complex  laws  in  phy- 
siology.  The  study  of  the  muscular  foi^e  will  probably  end  in,  or  serve 
as  the  prelude  to,  a  great  dynamical  discovery  in  the  organic,  like  that 
of gravitationf inthe  inorganic  world.  Professor Whewell  says,  "many 
anatomical  truths  have  been  discovered,  but  no  genuine  physiological 
principle.  All  the  trains  of  physiological  research  have  begun  in  exact 
examination  of  organization  and  function,  and  have  ended  in  wide  con* 
jectures  and  arbitiary  hypotheses.  Hitherto  we  have  had  to  tell  of  the 
failures  of  physiological  speculation."* 

It  has  been  already  said,  that  the  flexions  of  the  forearm  afiTord  the 
best  myological  type  for  physiological  post-mortem  dynamics  :  Thus 
the  biceps  and  brachialis  being  inserted  into  the  most  unfavorable  ends 
pf  two  levers,  must  act  to  the  greatest  disadvantage,— -that  is  nearly  all 
the  forearm,  not  to  mention  the  hand  with  weights  in  the  palm,  lies 
beyond  the  point  where  the  force  is  applied  ;  in  other  w'ords,  the  resist- 
ance is  reipote  from  the  force.  This  resistance  is  aided  by  friction  at 
the  fixed  end  or  elbow,  by  incipient  rigidity  in  some,  and  by  the  anta- 
gonistic muscular  force  and  physical  elasticity  or  resiliency  of  the  oppos- 
ing muscles  in  all  cases.  The  small  angle  at  which  those  muscles  are 
inserted,  diminishes,  to  a  great  extent,  their  force,  percussion  probably 
does  not  <excite  all  portions  of  the  muscle  at  once  ;  besides  it  is  presumed 
that  great  obliquity  in  the  insertion  is  a  bar  to  the  equal  and  the  simul- 
taneims  action  of  all  the  fibres,  particularly  in  such  a  muscle  as  the  del- 
toid. Now  if  we  admit  the  dynamical  principle  that  as  much  force  is 
loai  on  the  fixed,  as  on  the  moving  end  of  the  fore-arm,  it  follows,  that,  if 
the  fore-arm  and  a  body  placed  in  the  palm  shall  weigh  ten  pounds, 
the  force  exerted  to  curry  these  to  the  perpendicular  must  be  equal  to 
about  two  hundred  pounds  placed  at  the  point  of  insertion.     The  physt* 

him  were  either  obscure  as  if  he  had  jiimself  seen  them  only  through  a  haze, 
or  they  were  successively  inconsistent  with,  or  different  from,  those  previously 
published.  May  they  no  longer  be  tortured  by  their  overfond  parent,  in  hopes 
of  bestowing  upon  them  that  decent  form  which  they  are  incapable  of  receiving.'' 
(Lancet,  1846.) 

*  Hist.  Ind.  Sci.  lii.  C31-9. 
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ological  anUgonism  of  the  muscles,  is  reallj  no  hypothesis :  I  have 
knowa  it  mpn^  than  once  to  extend  the.ann  spontaneously,  immediately 
after  the  subsidence  of  the  flexpr^parozysm  of  contraction.  The  few 
cadavera  on  which  I  have  experimented  the  present  year,  have-not  pre- 
sented this,  most  curious  pheoomenon^  and  I  find  my  notes,  as  to  this 
particular,  very  indefinite  in  fomier  years ; — ^whether  the  extension 
retrograded  by  the  same  route  in  which  the  flexion  ^advanced — ^whether 
an^  massive  knot  took  place  in  the  triceps,  .with\>ther  (questions,  require 
further  elucidation. , 

Ix  may  be  doubted  whether  these  and  similar  questions,  will  be  satis^ 
fitctorily  solved  *by  eleclridal  experiments  upon  animals,  no#  strangely 
named  Eledro^Phygiofogy — a  study  to  which  the  distinguished  Profes- 
sor Matteueci,  of  the  Univerity  of  Pisa,  has  given  muph  attention.  In 
8  recent  communication  to.  the  French  Academy,  he  terms  the  eight  pro- 
positions which  comprehend  the  whole  of  his  speculations,  nothing  mof  e 
than  *' some  hypothetical  ideas"  and  which  1  reduce  to  a  single  sen- 
tence, namely  :  TAer^  tf  a  neh^ovs  fluid  existing  in,  and  generated 
by  the  muscles,  whence  it  is  diffused  to  the  nbbves /rom  ikeir  extreme^ 
Hes  to  the  bravh  where  U  is  subjected  to  the  wiil. ,  Here  aU  is  reversed, 
neurography,  myography,,  phy8iology,«--4he  origin,  direction,  and  distrj- 
bution  of  the  nervous  force.  Now  I  propose,'  not. as  ''a  hypothetical 
idea,"  but  as  an  indubitable  verity  which  I  have  fully  established,  to 
reject  all  circumlocutions,  Vnd  to  name  this  forcey  what  it  really  is,  a 
peculiar  and  inherent  property  of  the  mHscular  system,  which,  in  the 
voluntary  muscles,  during  life  is  subject  to  the  will,  which  often  remains 
ibr  hours  after  'death,-;-which  may.  be  called  into  appropriate  action  \iy 
percussion,  and  which,  if  I  may  judge  from  the  published  statements  of 
electro^physiologists,  cannot  be  proved  In  a  satisfactorv  or  natural  man« 
ner  by  .exciting,  or  combining  it  with  an  electrical  force.  Wiiat  a 
perversion  of  language,  wbat^an  inversion  of  logic,  to  call  the  nervotis 
fluid  a  moscular  product,  or  to  call  the  nmscular  force  a  nervous  fluid  ! 

This  is  infinitely  Boore  than  I  could  ask  in  behalf  c^f  the  muscles ;  but^ 
without  admittinff  that  the  electro-physiological  method  is  at  all  concluw 
sive,  I  must  confess  that  this  theory  is  still  more  simple  and  much  nearer 
the  truth,  than  the  usual  one — namely,  a  hypothetical  fluid  which  does 
nothing  but  hand  over  its  power  to  the  nerve, — which  latter  can  do 
nothing  only  to  hand  over  iit«<  power  to  the  muscle,  by  aflerent  and 
eflerent  routes,  dtc.  ' 

The  following  supplemental  observations  on  ]k>8t-mortem  Contractility, 
were  made  with  the  utmost  care,  aitiid  the  excitements  hicidental  to  an 
epidemic,  which,  for  many  weeks  has  every  day  struck  down  as  many 
victims  as  might  be  expected  from  the  daily  shock  of  hostile  armies.*^ — 

*  This  season,  meteorolo^ally  speaking,  is  healthy-^^historieaHy,  mortal ; 
ceaseless  breezes,  loaded  wi(h  ceaseless  siehs ;  a  balmy  temperature,  with 
fiery  plagues ;  refreshing  showers,  with  sodding  tears ;  skrry  nights,  with 
ebeensss  lights  flickering  in  the  chambers  of  the  dead.  The  morning  breaks 
briafatly ;  t£i  afternoon  is  overcast  with  thnnder-bearin|f<loMd8,  which  evening 
rolls  away  in  hanky  masses,  frinffejjl  with  red,  shimmenifg  in  the  setting  snn ; 
wbile^  faneral  marches  blacken  the  streets— while  the  dead  carts,  loaded  with 
victins,  coffin  mrabling  npon  coffin,  pass  on,  without  a  single  monrner.  Even 
the  strong  mind  of  Johnson ,  quailed  at  the  idea  of  dying  unwept.    Philanthropy 
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No  dissection  was  deemed  neoessary.  I  take  for  granted,  that  in  no 
ca^e  does  the  destruction  of  the  brain,  the  spinal  cord,*  th^  great  sjm* 
pathetic,  the  nerves,,  viscera,  produce  any  diminution  of  thje  muscular 
force.  Having  arrived  at  this  result  by  direct  experiment,  nothing 
remains  but  to  investigate  the  physiological  dynamics  of  the  muscular 
system.  This  I  do  not  propose  to  engage  in  at  present,  bat  simply  to 
ofier  a  few  new  experiments,  with  some  remarks,  not  having  time  to 
copy  old  ones,  much  less  toc^^tertain  speculative  views  upon  the  subjedt. 
It  may  be  proper  to  state  that  the  cadavera  experimented  on,  were  the 
victims  of  the  now  preyailing  epidemic  which  has  already  more  than 
decimated  the  unacclimated  "portion  of  the  papulation  of  New  Orleans. 
I. — ^August  8th,  1847.  J.  F^^  resident  15  days — ^sick  9  days — dead 
80  minutes-— experiments  lasted  for  one  and  a  half  hours  After  death. 
The  mercury  soon  reached  101*^  in  the  axill^  and  remained  stationary. 
During  this  period  about  twenty  flexions  of  the  forearm  took  place  from 
percussing  the  biceps,  after  having  .placed  the  limb  at  a  jight  angle 
with  the  cadaver^  the  fingers  rested  over  the  cen^e  of  the  chest  or 
abdomen.  The  contractility  after  having  been  apparently  exhausted, 
was,  after  some  time,  reinforced  spontaneously  without  frictions,  A 
blow  upon  the  middle  of  the  pectoralis  m^r,  caused  a  rapid,  but  slight 
jerk  of  the  middle  portion  of  the  shoulder  joint  downward  and  forward-— 
a  rare  phenomenon ;  for  although  this  muscle  is  very  contractile,  the 
weight  of  the  cadaver  makes  the  shoulder  a  fixed  point.  The  muscular 
nieus'f  or  effiirt  is  generally  strong,  but  for  motory  purposes  unavailing. 
If  friction,  pressure  upon  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus,  and  the  weight 
of  the  forearm  could  be  obviated,  the  oompleX  action  of  ttfis  muscle  could 
readily  be  demonstrated.  On^semi-flexing  the  thigh,  ^o  as  to  bring  the 
kn^e  nearly  to  the  vertical,  the  leg  Ranging  down,  clear  of  the  floor, 
and  percussing  the  rectus  femoris,  the  foot  and  leg  were  instantaaebusly 
carried  nearly  one  fourth  of  the  distance  towards  the  vertical,  but 
returned  ^b  quickly  by  its  gn^vity.  The  cadaver  was  now  turned  over 
on  the  fiice ; — the  flexors  of  the  leg  were  percussed — a  strong  nisus,  but 
no  flexion  took  place. 

and  Science,  busied  "  in  the  labors  of  love/'  are  mute  as  to  the  essential 
cause  of  the  epidemic.  No  changes  of  the  weather  can  be  designated  as  satis- 
factory causes  of  the  prevailing  mortality. 

The  highest  temperature  at  sunrise  in  ihe  air,  was  for  July,  78^,  for  Angdst, 
79^ — in  my  office  82^^  and  83^  •  ;  in  the  ground,  in  a  grass  lot,  6  inches  deep,  at 
3  P.  M.  83oand  82o  ;— the  river  at  sunrise,  853«,  and  86o  ;  at  3  P.  M.  85} 
and  86<».  The  River,  in  1845  and  1846,  reached  in  August,  ^P  higher  than  in 
1847.  The  diurnal  range  of  the  river  is  hardly  appreciable — generally  a  frac- 
tion of  a  degree.  There  occurred  in  the  present  year  the  most  extraordinary 
change  of  temperature  that  I  have  ever'  noticed  in  the  river:  on  the  9th  of 
Aogust,  at  sun  rise,  the  river  gave  86* — the  L^vee  71* — the  street  79*  )^  on 
the  13th  the  river  was  83*— the  18th  and  22d,  83i«— the  SOth  85o ;  Sept  let, 

*  It  might  be  well  for  the  reflex  school  who  spinalize  almost  every  functioni 
to  call  to  mind  that  competent  authorities  might  be  cited,  showing  that  childien 
have  been  bom  with  neither  brain  nor  spinal  cord.  Can  they  poinl  out  a  case 
in  which  the  entire  Ganglionic  system  ol  nerves  was  wanting  ?      > .    ' 

t  It  is  necessary  to  use  some  such  term  to  prevent  confusion,  that  it,  to  disf 
tinguish  the  eflbrt,  from  its  accomplishment.  The  eflbrt  may  be  inteose,  yet 
inany  causes,  chiefly  rigidity,  may  prevent  motion. 
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U. — kt  the  same- time,  J.  W.,  bohi  in  Boston,  aged  34,  resident  9 
tnonths,  dead  two^houirs,  had  rigidity  of  the  heck  and  abdominal  muscles, 
with  a  temperature  for  half  an  hour  of  102i*=^.'in  the  axilla,  and  l05|^ 
in  the  rectbm,  while  the  muscular  nisus  in  the  pectoralis  and  biceps 
was  strong)  piroducing  massive  knots,  but  no  functional  motion. 

HI. — Oil  the  same  day — J.  E.,  a  German,  aged  30,  resident  18 
months — died  at  4  p;  m.  The  experiments-  began  in  half.an  hour,  and 
lasted,  an  hour  and  three^  quarters.  CahricUy. — ^Axilla,  5  minutes 
102^—5  m.  103<^— 10  m.  103«  ;  rectum,  13  m.  104i«;  axilla,  5^m. 
102i» — 5  m.  102*;  rectum,  5  m.  104*.  CapiUatj  Circulation,*^^ 
The  veins  of  the  arm  were  collapsed.  A  ligature  was  applied  as  in 
ordinary  blood  letting,  though  somewhat  tighter — ^the  veins  became 
distended  as  in  th&  living  body,  though  the  position  of  the  arm  was 
varied  by  elevating ^and  depressing  it,  and  finally,  by  turning  the  cadaver 
over ;  at  all  elevations,  the  distention  continued  with  but  littlie  variation, 
though  it  was  greatly  fiOffmented  by  moving  the  m6scles  of  the  forearm, 
as  in  ordihary  blood-lettmg.  The  arm  without  ligation  presented  no 
venous  distention.  .  Contractility* — The  arm  was  extended  ;  the  biceps 
was  percussed  with  the  Ulnar  edge  of  my  hand — the  arm  arose  to  the 
perpendicular;  the  handle  of  the  hatchet  was  used  at.intervals  upon^the 
same  spot,  and  with  a  fiimilar  or  rather  increased  effect,  three  or  four 
times,  after  which  the  muscles  appeared  to  be  complefely  exhausted. 
These  blows  covered  about  one  inch  of  the  length  of  the  flexors.  I 
then  took  a  piece  of  plank,  wide  enough  to  extend  about  one  inch  on 
each  side  of  the  exhausted  part  of  the  muscle) — each  blow  for  a  con- 
siderable  period  caused  much  more  perfect  ilexions,  the  hand  be)ng 
always  quickly  placed  on  the  breast ;  fTnding  at  length  that  the  force 
was  declining,  I  took  a  wider  piece  of  plank,  covering  the  whole  length 
of  the  biceps, — upon  using  which,  the  contractions  wei^e  more  powerful 
than  ever,  until  abdiit  twenty  flexions  took  place.  Exhaustion  now 
quickly  ensued.  At  5|  p.  .M.,«.the  neck  became  rigid.  A  blow  caused 
strong  and  prolonged  nisus^  with  a  large  dense  knot,  lasting  neariy  a 
minute  before  relaxation  occurred,  but  without  changing  the  [Position  of 
the  limb.  The  thigh,  as  in  case  I,  was  semi-flexed ; — a  blow  over  the 
rectus  fomoris,  produced  similar  effects. 

IV. — August  20,  3  p.  M.;  air  4of  the  house  ^BK  N.  B.,  bom  in 
France,  aged  45,  resklent  18  months — dead  one  hour.  Cadaveric 
hyperamioy'f  well  marked — on  turning  the  right  or  left  cheek  towards 
■     -  -        ■  -  ■  ,--,-.,-        ,      - . 

*  See  an  allasion  to  this  snhject  near  the  close  of  this  paper. 

f  This  was  comparatively  a  slieht  case  of  posl-mortem  hyperamia,  scarcely 
transcending  the  averaffe,  and  utlling' short  of  many.  1%is  chan^  often 
heffins,  even  before  death  and  daring  the  agdhy  in  dependent  parts.  If  the 
eaaaver  be  tamed  on  the  face,  in  a  few  mmutes  after  death,  it  will  in  many 
cases  become  so  discolored  as  to  look  nearly  black,  especially  in  that  portion  of 
the  tissue  which  was  the  most  flushed  or  injected  in  the  early  sta^e  of  the 
disease.  The  vast  import  of  tliis  change,  which  in  m^ny  bodies,  ulows  the 
blood  imnrtfUately  after  death  to  ran  through  the  capillaries  like  a  seive,  flow- 
ing ai|d  re-ik)wing  from  side  to  side,  by  simple  gravity,  bas  never  been  appr^ 
ciated  In  patholosy  uor  in  inor6i(2  anatomy>  A  pathologist,  wedded  to  die 
Mtric  theory  of  tever,  cannot  see  without  a  profound  sensation,  the  faintest 
discoloration  of  the  mucous  membrane,  even  one  or  two  days  after  death,  while 
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the  floor  a  dark  red  oongegtion  of  the  fkin  took  fdace  m  Ao  dependent 
partg,  in  from  three  to  five  nimutes;  and  f o  of  the  iimbe  and  body* 
€flIonoi^.-r-Axilla,  3  m.  102i»-^  m.  I02i«— 5  in.  103*— 5  m. 
108 « ;-r.rectui»,  5  m.  108^^—2  m.  108^—30  en.  axilla,  lO^i^^-^lOm. 
102i<>  ContraciilUy.'^Flesion  of  the  right  arm  was  made  artificially, 
the  hand  of  which  was  made  to  rest  on  the  floor,  between  or  beyond  the 
left  ear  and  ahoulder,  the  elbow  havi^  been  elevated  nearly  over  the 
windopipe,  so  that  the  arm  could  not  return,  except  by  overcoming  th# 
force  of  gravity  equal  to  the  entire  ibrearm,  not  to  mention  the  iiiciden- 
tal  friction,  which  the  result  showed  to  be,  great;  A  blow  with  a  piece 
of  plank  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  tricepf)  and  the  outer  thii^  of  the 
deltoid,  caused  the  exteflsion  of  the  arm,  though,  considerably  short  of  a 
right  angle  with  thebody ;  the  forearm  was  dragged  obliquely  over  the 
breast,  flexed  upon  the  arm,  the  semi -flexed  fingers  raking  the  chest; 
the  Uand  came  to  rest  on  th^  floor  near  the  axilla.  The  experiment  was 
vepei^ted  several  timhs  with  a  similar  result.  The  motion  was  pilobaUy 
due.  chiefly  to  the  outer  portion  of  the  deltoid.  The- flexors,  (perhaps 
always' stronger  than  the  extensors  in  the  dead  body,)  did  not  act  with 
much  force  ;-R-a  blow  with  the  hand  raised  the  forearm  about  ton 
degrees  above  tKe  floor-i — with  a  plank  ninety,— 'but  the  elevation  be 
%ame  less  and  iess^  from  repetition.  Thr^e  hdurs  after  death,  a  msUi 
only  remained!      ^  > 

V.«*^August  2l«  A.  J.,  bom  in  Eii^and,  aged  45,  resident  9  months 
---dead  three,  quajrte^  of  an  hour ; — observations  ended  the  3d  hour 
after  death.  Ca/omi/^^^Axilla  5m.  104«— -5  m.  ia4i<»«-5  m.  104}* 
—3  m.  106»-wS  m.  tiearly  105*^ ;  i-ectuin  5  ra.  102^"— {>  m-  103i«  ; 
axilla  10  n.  104i*<-^  m«  lU4i<>-^2  m.  104^  Capillary  drcuUuion^ 
the  same  as  ia  III.  OoniractUUy.^^A  blow  with  the  hand  caused  a 
complete,  but  sh>w  flexion,  occupying  a  number  of  seconds ; — the  hand 
^as  carried  to  the  outer,  end  of  the  collar  bone,  where  it  was  allowed  to 
remain  five  minutes,  when  the  limb  was  again  extended..  A  bar  of  iron 
about  s7x  inches  long,  weighing  exactly  twenty-one  .ounces,  was  tied  in 
the  palin,^  extending  to  Ihe  tips  of  .the  Rogers — percussion  was  followed 
by  a  slow,' but  uniform  mofeiop^-4he  arm  aro^  to  the  perpendicular— 
the  hand  w^th  the  weight  descended  gently  ta  the  iniddle  of  the  breast 
bone.  The  fbrce  was  so  constant,,  the  motion  throughout  iCs  semicircu- 
kr  path,  so  equable,  that  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  estimate  its  velo- 
city. It  might  seem  incredible^  that  the  hand,  the.  arm,  and  the  irosi 
should  ndt  he  greatly  accelerated  by  the  force  of  gravity,  after  passing 
the  vertical ;  it  might  be  expected  thai  they  would,  &om  the  two  forces 
coineiding,  fitll  heavily  and  with  increased  velocity  upon  the  cheats  and 
not  gently,  as  was  the  case  :-^£xplanatiott  is  scarcely  co^nprehended 
within  the  scope  of  this  pa^V ;  yet,  some  of  the  phenomena  in  this  case 
call  for  one.  The  folldwijig  Is  o^red  as  probable,  if  not  demonstva* 
tive.     The  distribution  of  the  muscular  force  tends  to  antagonize  mus- 

his  subject,  if  turned  on  the  face  for  a  short  time,  say  from  two  to  ten  minutes, 
will,  at  a  few  paces  distaQt,  look  nearly  li|ie  a  neOTo— a  discolontlioii.  which  is 
despised,  because  it  Is  in  the  skin!  In  morbid  anatomy,  as  in^raotioe,  an 
exclusive  theory  ends  in  sciolism.  The  subject  here  alluded  to  requires  a 
distinct  essay,  being  a  pathological  and  an  anatomical  ae  w^l  as  a  poet4xioitea 
and  a  physical  ahenition. 
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cles  whose  jfonctionft  are  opposite,  giving  a  tone  or  passive  contraetiony 
so  as  to  form  an  equilibrium  so  long  as  this  power  is  latent  and  equaL 
Percussion  destroys  this  equilibrium,  this  latency,  causing  an  accumula-' 
tion  offree  force  like  free  caloric  or  positive  electricity.  This  excita- 
tioii  induces  contraction,-^flexion,  for  example.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
latent  muscular  Ibrce  as  well  as  the  elasticity  of  the  antagonistic  mus- 
cles,lbe  extensors,  resist  this  excited  force,  more  especii^lly-  after  the 
band  has  passed,  its  culmination,  and  is  descending  upon  the  bre&^t,  by 
which  these  antagonists,  are  put  upon  the  stretch,  soahat  their  physi- 
ological or  muscular. force,  combined  with  their  physical,  elastic  or  resi*. 
Kent  force,  may  so  augment  as  to  equalize  or  modify  the  induced  and 
gravitating 'forces  resident  in  the  flexors.  Jfl^ence,  the  sum  of  all  these 
forces  or  the  resulting  force,'  is  uniform  ;  the  hand  passing  through  equal 
spaces  in  equal  times.  Herein  is  seen  a  beautiful  combination  of  physi* 
ological  and  physical  dynamics  upon  the  princtpie"  of  mutual  compensa* 
tion-^ain  aggregation  of  forces  maintaiping  towards  each  other  definite 
ratios-— elasticity  and  gravity,  a  latent  and  a  free  force,  fesulting  in  an 
uniform  motion.  Many  circumstances,  however,  often  oqcurto  derange 
this  harmony  of  forces.     It  is  sufficient  to  mention  rigidity. 

After  an  interval  of  ten  minutes,  percussion  was  repeated — ^the  iron 
bar  being  still  in  the  palm  : — the  arm  arose  towards  the  vertical  about 
45  degrees, — ^the  induced  force"  was  insufficiefcit  to  compete  its  orbit ; 
but  instead  of  iaUing  back  to  its  origiifal  position,  agreeably  to  the  law 
of, gravity,  the  band  was  dejkded  diagonally  towards  the  hip,  which  it 
came  in  contact  with  near  the  floor,  illustrating  the  same  law  of  com*^ 
pourid  forces,  that  is,  the  free  or  positive  force  was  modified  by  the  latent 
antagonistic  force,  and  by  the  forces  of  elasticity  and  gravitation,  result- 
ing in  a  physico- vital  ibrce,  ^he  mean  of  all  these  motory  elements  cbn- 
jbin^d.  ■ 

In  less  than  five  minutes  al]  motion  ceased  in  the  ami ;  but  in  half 
an  htour  its  contrajctile  power  had  returned,  and  the  arm  was  raised  as 
in  the  preceding  experiment,  but  each  succeeding  elevation  diminished, 
until  the  force  appeared  to  be  entirely  expended  again,  when  the  experi. 
roentfl  ceased,  though,  possibly,  this  contractility 'may  have  been  re- 
inforced afterwards. 

VI. — August  28.  A.  R.,  dead  half  an  hour.  Cahricity, — Axilla  5 
m.  10a»-^  m.  107|»— 5  m.  108«  nearly.  .  CoffUractUity.—'TihlB  was 
moderate,  but  increased  fof  a  time.  In  two  hours  it  declined  considera- 
bly. The  right  arm  .was  now  carried  over  the  throat  to  the  lefl,'  and 
was  placed  as  in  case  IV ;  the  deltoid  and  a  portion  of  the  triceps  were 
•truck.  The  arm»  dragging  the  flexed  fore-arm  across  the  chest,  was 
extended,  but  lacked  twenty  or  thirty  degress  of  forming  a  fight  angle 
with  the  body.     This  experiment  was  repeated  several  times. 

VII. — ^August  23.  J.  F.»  born  in  Ireland,  aged  19,  resident  9  months  ; 
well  proportioned,  the  bony  and  muscular  systems  rathec  predominant. 
The  Agony, — Nearly  pulseless  ;  eyelids  slightly  parted ;  eyes  upturned ; 
the  pu^Kifjeontracted ;  mouth  open,  the  under  jaw  forcibly  drawn  down- 
ward'; Respiration  irregular,  with  loud  stertor,  causing  the  larynx  and 
wind-pipe  to  descend  and  Acend  to  a  great  distance^  with  much  force ; 
tka  breathing  became  more  difficult,  and  more  limited  to  the  bronchial 
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tubes  and  trachea ;  total  insensibility.  In  about  half  an  hour  the  ejes 
opened  with  a  stare,  which  continued  until  death  ;  the  globes  oscillated 
to  arid  fro  with  great  rapidity,  doubtlessly  from  the  involuntary  contrac- 
tions of  the  recti  tind  dhliqui  musbles,  but  so  quickly  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  decide  at  any  instant  which  set  ucted.  These  oscillations  oi^ 
tremblings  of  the'  eyes  were  pi^ludes  to  a  general  rigidity  or  tetanic 
stiffness  of  the  neck  and  trunk;  in^  about  ten  minutes,  the  nfus'cular 
equilibrium  i^as.  for  un  instant  broken,  that  is,  the  antagonism  of  the 
right  side  was  o^ercome^  by  the  mtscies  of  the  lefl ;  the  body  curved 
laterally,  and  the  eyes  lost  their  parallelism  at  the  same  time.  This 
muscular  agony  lasted  from  thirty  to  forty  jninutes,  during  which  a 
series  of  indescribably  wave-like  contractions  of  the  m'uscular  fibres 
were  seen  to  pas3  beneath 'the  integuments,  chiefly  on  the  trunk.  No 
entire  muscle  seenied  to  act  at  the  same  instant,  but  portions  of  its  fibres 
oscillated  convulsively  and  irregularly;  sometimes  in  undulating  lines, 
which  trembled  along  their  summits*  These  agitations,  which  were 
the  m(V3t  striking  in  the  muscles  of  the  «yes  and  of  the  chest,  continued 
to  augment ;  the  respiration  became  more  and  more  limited  to  the  air 
tubes,  in.  which,^  mucosity  accumulated,  causing  rattles.  The  skin  of 
the  face  and  neck  bepame  congested  and  cyanosed.  The  muscular  con- 
vulsion having  reached  its  acme,  gradually  declined,  each  fibre  trem- 
bled less  and  less.  The  respiration  was  now  wholly  tracheal.  The 
pupils-  now  dilated  enormously.  The  impresssion  produced  on  the 
observer's  mind  was  that  of  a  muscular  convulsion,  in  which  each 
muscle,  if  not  each  fibre  had  a  particular  agony  .of  its  own.  The  death 
of  jlhe  lungs  and  heart,  that  is,  the  respiration  and  the  circulation  seemed 
to  have  been  caused  or  at- least  accelerated  by  this  general  muscular 
spasm.  The  breathing  and  muscular  agitations  ceased  for  more  than 
a  minute,  when  an  universal  muscular  convulsion  or  rather  a  shQck  ran 
over  the  entire  body — a  few  respiratory  gasps,  not  extending  to  the 
lungs,  followed.  The  muscles  ceased  to  quiver.  The^agony  had  lasted 
three  quarters  of  an  hbur.  Death  was  complete.— -An^-mor^m  ccUaricity  : 
Axilla  ro  m.  IIO*— 10  m.  IIOJ*  ;  hand  6  m.  IQl^  ;  axilla  10  m.  1X0». 
Death. 
"  Ante-mortem  rigidity,— ^The  under  jaw  was  depressed  by  an  appa- 
rently constant  force,  during  the  entire  agony,  keeping  the  mouth  open. 
This  was  not  a  relaxation  or  falling  of  the  jaW,  but  an  active  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscles  which  depress  it — a  phenomenon,  ^hich  I  have  seen 
severaPtimes  in  both  adults  and  children,  hours  before  death  from  fevers, 
nt>t  to  mention  a  similar  appearance  in  infantile  lock-jaw.  The  moment 
the  breathing  ceased,  the  nurse,  a  strong  man,  attempted  to  bring  the 
jaws  .into  contact ;  tlje  fingers  were  placed  on  and  near  the  base  of  the 
nose  and  on  the  cheeks,  the  thumb  under  the  chin ; — ^force  was  applied 
several  times  for  about  a  minute,  but .  with  little  efifect.  The  rigidity 
had' evidently  set  in  before  death.  I  have  more  than  once  observed;  in 
the  abdominal,  especially  the  recti  ntuscles,  a  similar  ante-mortem  rigidity^ 
whi<ih  seemed  to  have  reached  nearly  to  its  maximunl  during  the  agony. 
Post-mortem  cahricity. — Axilla,  25  m.  110i».— 10  m.  110«  ;  bend  of 
the  arm  107  •.  T1i#  cadaver  was  now  carried  to  the  dead  house- 
stripped — laid  out  in  a  sheet.  Pupils  now  but  little  dilated ;  general 
rigidity ;  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  were  rigid ;  thumbs  strongly  flexed 
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within  the  semi-flexed  index  finger ;  the  other  fingers  were  strongly 
bent  into  the  palm,  requiring  great  force  to  straighten  one  at  a  time. 
At\er  a  numl>er  of  efforts,  during  which  the  muscles  and  ligaments  made 
a  cracking,  noise,  the  rigidity,  which  was  great,  was  finally  overcome 
at  both  the  elbow  and  the  shoulder  joints;  the  limb  was  artificially 
flexed  and  extended  several  times.  The  arm  was  now  extended— *the 
biceps  struck.  The  flexion  was  perfect.  The  hand  was-  carried  to  the 
abdomen  with  an  uniform  motion,  three  times.  The  fourth  blow  pro- 
duced  no  efllect.  The  heat  of  the  axilla,  an  .hour  afler  death,  had  des- 
cended to  107 J*  only. 

This  case  may  appear  to  cpntradict.iMi, assertion  in  the  pi:eceding 
part  of  this  paper,  hatnely,  that  the  ^r^or  m/>rtis  and  contractility  are 
contraries.  Perhaps  this  language 'is  top  strong,  or  rather  not  sufii- 
ciently  explicit.  For  although  rigidity  is. an  insuperable  barrier  to 
contraction,  it  does  not  always  imply  the  absence  of  the  contractile 
force.  At  the  same  time,  the  occasional  coincidence  or  co-exjstence  of 
these  forces  furnishes  no  proof  whatever  of  their  being  identical  in 
nature.  Many  facts  and  reasons  could  be  adduced  to  show  that  they 
are  wholly  diflferent,  even  when. contemporaneous.  But  this  is  not 
necessary  in  a  matter  which  is  self-evident.  I  have  on  a  for^mer  occa- 
sion published  cases  illustrative  of  the  aberrations,  not  to  mention  the 
spontaneity  of  contractility,  showing  that  it  may  decline  iq  the  cadaver 
for  a  time  and  then  revive  -;  and  that  the  muscular  .ni^u^  of  the  biceps 
may  be  strong  without  moving  the  forearm,  owing  to  the  rigor  mortis 
prefailing  simultaneously  among  the  pronators,  supinators  and  extensors, 
fixing  the  elbow  joint.  ,  Rigidity  ^iid  the  contractile  force,  in  its  latent 
state,  ngiay  for  a  time  run  parallel  with  each  other,  without  aflbrding  any  - 
presumption  of  identity.  This  coincidence  in  point  of  time  iiEr.supposed 
to  be  a  fiict  wholly  new,  and  opens  a  field  for  speculation.  Broussais 
regarded  contraetUity  as  theftmdamental  principle  of  life:  **  Contrac- 
tility and  sensibility  are  the  evidences  of  the:  living  state  :  contractility 
belongs  to  all  the  fibres ;  sensibility  is  one  of  the  modes  of  action  of  the 
encephalo-nervous  apparatus."*  The  rigor  mortis  has  been  viewed  as 
the  extinguisher  of  contractility,  and,  therefore,  as  the  most  certain  sign 
of  real  death,  putrefaction  excepted.  Is  not  this  erroneous?  *  The' r^or 
mortisj  like  a  strong  man,  binds  the  weaker  hand  and  foot,  but  this  does 
not  necessarily  kill  hifn*.  The  cprds  will  prevent  the  latter  from  walk- 
ing, but  db  not  prove  hi^  to  be  dead, or  without  motory  force*  In  the 
same  way  the  contractile. force  may  be  bound  by  the  rigor  mortis^  so 
that  percussion  and  electricity  shall  utterly  fail  to  develope  the  natural 
phenomena  inherent  in  the  muscular  tissue.  IC  therefore,  contractility 
be  the  test  of  life,  or  life  itself,  its  absence  cannot  always  be  inferred 
firom  the  &ct,  that  contractions  do  not  follow  the  application  of  galvan* 
ism;  or  in  other  words,  4he  great  majority  of  the  learned,  in  asserting 
that  contractility,  especially  when  excited  by  galvanism,  is  the  test  of 
life,  or  rather  its  absence  the  test  of  reality  of  death,  assert  a  hypothesis 
only.  It  is  remarkable,  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  many  recondite 
principle?  or  ultimate  facts,  as  death  for  example,  that  the  learned  and 
unlearned  stand  on  a  pdrfect  equality.     Philosophy  may  without  shame 

*  Princip.  Phys.  Med.  10.    Prop.  vi. 
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or  reproach  adopt,  in  maoj  instances*  the  popular  notions  concerning 
the  nature,  if  not  the  laws  of  life,  death,  etiology,  gravitation,  niatter« 
mind,  force,  muscular  power,  dcc<  *- 

Dr.  Reid  regards  as  self-evident,  that  active  power  exists  as  an  attri- 
bute, but  **  whether  it  can  exjst  in  a  subject  which  hafr  no  thought,  no 
uncferstanding,  no  will,  is  not  so  evident.  Des  Cartes  thought  matter* 
and  a  Certain  qunntitj  of  motion  given  to  it  by  the  Almighty  at  first,  to 
be  all  that  is  necessary,  to  make  the' natural  world.  Leibnitz  conceived 
the  whole  universe,  even  the  material  part  of  it,  to  be  made  up  of  mon* 
adesy  each  of  which  is  active  and  intelligent,  and  produces  in  itself,  by 
its  own  active  power,  all  the  changes  it  undergoes  from  the  beginning 
of  its  existence  to  eternity."*.  No  force  in  nature  sapproaches  the  mus- 
cular force  in  the  light  of  a  iivlependent  and  positive  existence;  in  &ctf 
it  may  be  not  a  mere  attribute,  but  an  entity  (though  imponderable  and 
invisible)  in  which  attributes  inhere,  many  of  which  have  been  already 
mentioned ;  ^notion  is  one  of  its  conditions  ;-^it  may  be  increased, 
ditninisbed,  exhausted ; — it^  may  oppose  or  coincide  with  that  simplest 
law.  of  matter,  ineriUB ;  it  bears  no  resemblance  to  chemical  attraction 
or  gravitation ;  both  of  which  are  attributes  of  matter,  constant  and  sim- 
ple.'   But  far  be  it  from  me  to  calLsucb  speculations,  discorerles. 

[  fin  uterine  diseases,  the  organs  secondarily .afiected,  are  for  the  most 
part,  those  affiliated  with  thd  ganglionic  masses  and  their  cords.  A 
young  married  woman,  now  convalescent  from  an  attack  of  yellow  fever, 
afflicted  for  several  months^ with  prolapsus  uteri,  complains  chiefly  of 
gastric  and  esophageal  symptoms.  Not  long  since,  I  was  called  to  see 
a  negress,  for  seventeen  years  a  slave  in  the  family  of  a  merchant  of  this 
city.  During'  her  treatment,  (for  cholera*)  it  was  ascertained  that- she 
had  prolapsus  uteri,  which  had  existed  many  years.  This  woman,  aged 
about  85,  can  give  no  account  qf  the  origin  of  the  prolapsus ;  ^nd  never 
having  made  known  her  situation,  she  probably  thought  it  was  natural. 
I  have  not  met  with  any  case  of  reported. prolapsus  so  complete  as  this, 
not  even  in  Madame  Boivin's  works.  The  vagina  is  completely  inver- 
ted ;  its  tissue  nearly  white  and  dry  like  the  skin,  as  is  the  uterus.  The 
latter  is- of  the  usual  size^  and  is  quite  as  external  as  the  male  scrotum. 
Menstruation  is  regular,  the  mammae  normal.  Her  mistress,  (an  accom- 
plished and  humane  lady,)  had  observed  that  this  slave,  though  generally 
healthy,  occasionally  became  suddenly  indisposed,  and  once  fainted. 
.  Doctors  were  called  in,  and  the  girl  was  treated  for  disease  of  the  heart. 
The  symptoms  did  qot  indicate  eccentric  or  other  disease  of  the  spintd 
cordf  but  disturbances  among  the  organs  associated  with  the  ganglionic 
system.  I  have  never  seen  in  any  disease  vomitings  so  obstinate,  as  in 
some^^cases  in  the  advanced  stage  of  cancer  of  the  uterus.  Now  accord- 
ing to  the  reflex  system,  all  these  maladies  are,  or  ought  to  be  eccenirie 
diseases  of  the  cord.  Eccentric  tetanus,  eccentric  convulsrons,  &c., 
might  be  expected,  or  at  least,  strongly.developed  secondary  spinal  aflfec* 
tions.] 

Cases  I  and  li,  in  which  the  phrase,  Post-mortem  capillary  circular 

*  E«.  I. 

t  This  paragri^h  was  omitted  in  the  proper  place.  It  relates  to  the  reflex 
•speculations  on  obstetrics. 
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lion  is  ueed/by.no  means  gite  a  tolerable  Jlliistration  of  tbe  doctrin^ 
indicated,  in  relation  to  ^'bich,  I  possess  ample  experimental  proof.-r 
Altbiiugb  I  am  engaged  in  preparing  a  medical  work  wbick  absorbs  my 
time,  yef,  tbe  reception  which  my  *^  Researches  on  Post-mortem  Calo- 
ricity*'-*— "Researches  on  Post-mortem  contractility/'  &c.,  have  met  withy 
is  a  strong  inducement  with  me  to  offer  before  many  months,  "Researches 
on  Post-mortem  Capillary  -circulation,"' not  so  much  to  establish  its 
physiological  truth,  as  to  develbpe  its  fundamental  impedance  in  the 
pathological  anatomy  of  fevers)  and,  indeed  of  most  other  maladies  of  an 
acute  character,  in  which  h}^rsBmia,  qpngestion,  inequilibrium  of  the 
bbod,  constitute  a 'leading  principle  ;':^ali  of  which  may  in  a  few  hours, 
nay  a  feW  minutes  after  death,  be  modified,  or  even  obliterated  by  the 
post-mortem  action  of  the-  capillaries.  .  Whether  the  experiments  and 
the  doctrines  of  the  post-mortem  capillary  circulation,  which  I  may  offer, 
will  draw  upon  me  another  controversy,  time  will  show.*'  Lest  a  ques* 
tion  of  priority  shonld^irise,  I  now  state^  that  my  experiments  began  iir 
1641  ;*^he  germ  of  the  doctrine,  illustrated  by  a  number  of  cases,  will 
be  found  in  the  Western  Journal  of  Medicine,  for  April,  1843. 

There' is  a  grand  hiatus  to  be  filled  up  in  physiology,  pathology,  and 
morbid  anatomy,  comprehending  the  agony,  the  general  death,  and  the 
first  hours  thereafter-— a  brief  era,  whidh,  nevertheless,  presents  a  con-- 
centration  of  phenomen^^  not  to  be  learned  thirty-six  hours  after  death^ 
(the  usual  period  of  European  didsecUons) — a  period  which  presents 
three  prinoipal  points  of  departure,  namely,  caloricity,  contcactitity,  and 
capillary  circulation/«^ot  to  mention  gravitation,  ^imbibition,  coloration, 
and  other  changes  anti?cedent  to  putre&ction. 

I  intended  to  conclude  with  a  rapid  survey  of  the  functional  and  stnic^ 
tural  diseases  of  the  contractile  tissues  ;  but  this  papei:  is  already  too 
extended. 

I  will  only  add,  that  among  the  earliest  symptoms  of  yellow  fever,  is 
a  muscular  aching  like  that  which  follo\ys  excessive  exercise,— described 
by  the  patient  as  soreness  of  the  flesh,  as  if  tired  all  over,  particularly 
in  the  gr^t  muscles .  along  the  back  which  sustain  the  trunk,  and  in 
those  of -the  legs.  In  the  latter,  cramps  are  hot  uncommon.  This 
muscular  malaise  is  not  simply  a  lossof  f<9rce  or  debility.  The  patient's 
strength  often  is  considerable  until  the  close  of  life ;  nevertheless,  as  a 
(ireventive  and  as  a  means  of  cure,  perfect  muscular  qtiietude  is  of  the 
utmost  talue..  Muscular  apoplexy  sometimes  takes  place  in  yellow 
fever,  impeding  motion,  and  causing  much  uneasiness,  and  even  pre- 
Teniing  the  extension  of  the  limbs.  Masses- of  coagulated  blood  are 
found  among  the  fibres,  but  more  generally  in  the  interspaces  of  the 

*  I  can  scarcely  hope  th?it  the  reader  will  admit,  to  the  fullest  extent,  my 
dislike  to  controversy,-  seeing  that  I  have  been  so  much  engaged  in  it ;  yet,  .1 
have  never  acted  without  toe 'advice  of  those  who  were  fiiore  competent  to 
judge  than  myself;  though,  my  Ariends  are  not,  of  course,  answerable  for  the 
manner  in  which  I  have  acquitted  myself.  The  controversy,  as  to  the  origin- 
ality of  my  researches  on  Febrile  Caloricity  has  resulted  In  the  magnanimoue 
concession  of  the  chief  poirit  contended  for  by  me,  in  opposition  to  Dr.  Ranking, 
of  London,  as  may  be  seen  in  that  gentleman's  valuable  Abstract ; — (ii.  246, 
June,  1846,) — ^thanko,  to  the  disinterestedness  of  Professor  Lee,  of  New  York, 
and  to  the  Editors  of  the  New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
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muscles,  Tarying  in  quantity  from  minute  points  to  several  pouads.  The 
fibre  18  never  pale ;  on  the  contrary  its  color  if  usually  increased.  No 
lesion  oF  the  human  body  is  more  curious  than  that  of  tH^  v[tvscular  tis- 
sue  of  the  boiceis,  in  fevers  of  an  acute  character  in  New  Orleans^  and 
although  I  have  the  materials  for  ascertaing  its  proportional,  or  rather 
its  approximate  frequency^  I  have  not  the  leisure  to  count.  This  lesion, 
chiefly  of  the  esecum,  colon  and  rectum,  consists  in  the  firm  contraction 
of  the  bowel  into' a  round  cord,  elastic^  tchite^  bloodless,  obliterating  «ot 
only  the  cavity  of  the  great  intestine,  but  even  its  notching^,  puckertngs, 
h,nd sacculated pouc?ies.  Another  lesion,  that  is,  intus-susscepiiony  though 
less  frequent,  is  doubtlessly  a  muscular  disease  or  irrtguLar  action  of  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  small  intestine.  A  careful  dissector  will  occasion- 
ally, perhaps  frequently  find  from  two  t(^  six  complete  intus-sussceptums 
in  the  same  subject— one  portion  of  the  bowel  haying  descended  within 
another  several  inches. 

[  give  a  case  fpom  memory,  not  "having  •  time  to  search  the  original 
MS.  A  stout,  younff.Scot,  taken  with  the  yellow  fever  in  the  evening, 
was  soon  after  bled  largely  by  an  apothecary^  and  was  freely  purged 
with  senna  and  salts.  Next  morning  his  physician  ordered  that  blood- 
letting should  be  repeated,  until  iainting  supervened.  This  required 
fifty. four  dunces  ofbiood.  In  the  evenii^g  I  saw  the  patient.  He  said 
he  was  sinking  and  would  die,  that  he  had  a-strong  nisus  or  straining 
in  his  bowels  aince  'the  blood-letting,  but  tH)u]d  pass  nothing.  His 
strength  was  such  that  be  got  up,  and  endeavoi'ed  in  my  presence,  for 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes^  to  evacuate  the  bowels,  but  in  vain.  He  died 
during  the  night.  The  post-mortem  examination,  which  I  made  the 
next  niorning,  showed  that  the  bowels  were  Completely  tfmpty,  but 
obstructed  by  six  intus-sussceptions. 


n. — Obstetrical  Memoranda.  Partial  occlusion  of  the  Os  Uteri  during 
Labour^  treated  successfully  by,  IncisJJon.  Rigidity  oftheOs  Uteri 
treated  hy  Injections  of  Belladonna,    fiy  A.  H.  Ounas,  M •  D. 

Rigidity  of  the  os  and  neck  of  the  uterus  during  the  course  of  labour, 
is -by  no  means  a  rare  occurrence,  and  ofiers  sometimes  no  incon- 
siderable obstacle  to  its  safe  accomplishment.  But  it  is  not,  generally 
speaking,  a  dangerous  complication,  and  is  in  a  great  majority  of  cases 
easily  overcome  by  appropriate  general  or  local  means.  Th^e  is, 
however,  a  source  of  rigidity  sometimes  met  with,  more  serious  in  its 
character  and  exercising  a  more  important  and  sometimes  fatal  influ- 
ence upon  the  progress  of  labor ;  I  mean  ri^ttity  with  more  or  less 
compete  dbclusion  of  the  os  uteri.  This  rare  condition  may  be  con- 
genital, blit  it.  is  more  oflen  the  result  of  previous  disease  of  the  parts, 
occurring  as  a  consequence  of  protracted  pr  instrumental  labor — and 
when  met  witfi  must  be  boldly  treated  by  free  incisions— otherwise 
eihaustion,  lactation,  T>r  extensive  and  fatal  sloughing  may  take  place, 
either  before  dr  after  tho  labor  is  accompUthed.  In  the  course  of  mv 
obstetrical  practice,  I  have  mit  with  but  one  such  case — and  in  wbicn 
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I  pursued  (he  bold  practice  above  alluded  to  with  the  most  satisfiu^toiy 
results. 

The  patient  was  a  joting  woman  of  about  25  years  of  age,  who.  had 
been  tl^e  subject  of  instrumetital  delivery  in  her  first  labor,  the  result  of 
which  was  inflammation  and  sloughing  to  a  serious  extent — ^I  found  her 
advanced  to  about  the  4th  month  of  her  second  pregnancy,  and  suffering 
under  active,  uterine  contraction,  with  considerable  bsemorrhage.— 
Examination  per  vaginam  detected  a  preternatural  hardness  (^  the 
whole  neck,  and  the  os  uteri  which  was  dilated  to  about  the  size  of  a 
dime  piece^  conveyed  to  the  finger  the  sensation  of  a  firm  structure— 4he 
uterine,  contraction  having  not  the  slightest  effect  upon  it.  As  her 
pulse  was  firm,  and  skin  hot  and  dry,  I  bled  her  **ad  dUiquium,^*  and 
kept  up  the  impression  with  nauseating  doses  of  tart,  emetic  for  nearly 
six  hours,  without  efiecU  The  pains,  however,  increased  in  violence* 
and  an  arm  of  the  fcetus  was  actually  cut  off  by  the  sharp  and  firm  edget 
of  the  OS  uteri  and  expelled;  feeing  the  worst  from  such  powerful  and 
unavailing  contrkctions,  I  determined  to  incise  freely  the  structured  os 
uteri,  which  with  the  assistance  of  my  friend,  Dr.  Le  Mobnier,  I  effec- 
tually accomplished,  and  had  the  satis&ction  of  seeing  the  balance  of 
the  fetus  expelled  in  a  short  time  afterwards.  My  patient  sufllered  very 
little  from  the  operation,  and  soon  recovered  her  usual  health. 

Simple  rigidity,  as  1  said  aboVe,  does  not  often  resist  general  meanSf 
such  a^  venesection,*  when  the  patient  admits  of  it,  or  nauseating  doses 
of  tart,  emetic  either  with  or  without  opium.  But  sometimes  even  these 
means  fail,  and  then  we  have  a  precious  recourse  in  belladonna,  which 
in  my  opinion  and  experience  dBates  the  os  uteri  as  rapidly  and  effec- 
tually as  it  dues  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

Cask  1. — ^I  was  called  to  Mrs.  G.,  aged  about  19  years,  in  labor 
with  her  first  child,  she  had  been  sufiering  already  nearly  12  hours,  and 
the  OS  uteri  thick,  hard  and  dry  was  dilated  scarcely  more  than  the  size 
of  a  half  dollar  piece-— pulse  bei^g  full  and  skin  dry,  she  was  bled  to 
fainting,  and  (he  impression  kept  up  with  tart,  emetic.  But  discovering 
little  or  no  effect  after  the  lapse  of  six  hours,  though  the  skin  had 
become  cool  and  relaxed,  I  applied  belladdnna  finely,  and  in  little  more 
than  one  hour  the  labor  was  over. 

Casb  2. — Was  also  a  primi  para,  and  the  patieftt,  aged  about  20 
years,  had  been  in  labor  about  J^4  hours  before  1  was  sent  for.  I  found 
the  contractions  active,  and  the  os  uteri  about  the  size  of  a  quarter  dol- 
lar,  thick  and  hard,  Ihougk  the  head  was  low  down  in  the  pelvis.  As 
general  means  seemed  here  indicated  also,  I  bled  usque  ad  diliquium 
and  gave  solution  of  tart,  emetic,  without  effect  for  nearly  4  hours.  ^  A 
liberal  application  of  belladonna,  as  in  the  above  case,  terminated  the 
labour  in  less  than  one  hour  after  its  use. 

Casb  8. — Was  a  premature  labor.  7th  month  of  gestation,  ai|d  was 
brought  on  by  a  fall.  The  patient  had  been  in  active  labor  imdef  the 
charge  of  a  midwife  before  I  was  sent  for.  I  found  the  os  uteri  dry, 
hard  and  difiused,  and  open  to  the  extent  of  about  half  a  dollar.  Tart, 
emetic  used  as  in  the  pther  cases^  producing  no  effect,  I  resorted  to 
belladonna,  and  as  pains  sq/smed  flagging,  gave  ergot^iinder  the  com. 
bined  influence  of  which  th«  case  was  terminated  in  littk  more  than  an 
hour. 
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Case  4.— Was  also  a  premature  labor-*pati^ot  a  prime  pam  and 
term  of  pregnancy  about  sixth  month.  Uterine  action  was  brought  on 
by  a  fiill,  and  the  contractions  had  been  pretty  Active  for  several  hours 
beibre  I  was  called.  On  examination,  found  tbe^eomraon  dryness  and 
heat,  the  head  descending  rapidly  in  the  pelvis,  covered  by  the  hard  and 
rigid  neckf  and  the  os  uteri  felt  so  small  and  wiry,  that  I  feared  incisions 
would  be  necessary.  .       . 

The  bleeding  and  tart,  emetic  to  nausea  and  the  efiicts  kept  up  for 
tome  time,  seemed  to  produce  some  influence  upon  the  parts — but  after 
a  few  .houirsy  finding  no  further  .benefit  resulting,  I  applied  the  bella- 
donna; which  in  this  case  seemed  to  act  more  readily  than  in  any 
previous  one  in  which  I  had  used  it,  for  the  labor  was  terminated  in 
little'  less  than  one  hour  after  its  application— showing  its  rapid  influence 
not  only  upon. the  os  uteri,  but  also  upop  the  soft. parts  below,  viz:  the 
perineum  and  os  externum. 

The  fi>regoing  cases  are  only  a. few  of  many  similar  ones  occurring 
in  my  practice.  They  are  not  given  as  npvelties,  for  •the  same  results 
obUiin  every  day  where  the  belladonna  is  efBciently  us^.  But  as  the 
profession  is  by  no  means  agreed  upon  the  obstetric^  value  of  this  agent, 
and  as  some  high  authorities  have  eveii  pronounced  against  if,  I  am 
lii-posed  to  think  that  its  mode  of  application  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
its  efficiency,  for  we  know  that  the  usual  method  of  applying  it  is  either 
in  extract  or  ointment  of  the  eiftract,  carried  on  the  end  of  the  finger  to 
the  parts  to  be  acted  upon.  But  this  plan  is  uncertain,  and  for  this 
reason,  that  the  medicine  is  wiped  from  the  finger  during  its  passage 
through  the  vagina,  and  little  or  none  of  it  reaches  its  destination — ^hence, 
in  my  opinion,  the  freqacnt  failures  and  disappointments  complained  of. 
Now,  in  order  to  obviate  this  inconvenience  and  secure  a  direct  contact 
of  the  article,  I  have  been. in  the  habit  for  some  time  back  of  employing 
it  by  injection,  either  in  the  form  of  a  wi^^ery  solution  of  the  extract*  or 
aa  an  ointment  sufiliciently  fluid  to  answer  the  same  purpose.  The 
iostrume^it  used  should  be  an  ordinary  vagina  syringe.  Employed  in 
jlhis  way  I  tm  pretty  sure  that  very  few  disappointments  would  result 

In  relation  to  the  above  method  of  applying  belladonna  by  the  os 
uteri,  viz :  by  injection,  1  would  remark  that  1  was  under  the  impreseioo 
until  Jateiy  that  H  was  p^uliar  to  myself.  But  1  have  within  a  short 
lime  had  occasion  to  learn  that  Professor  Eve,  of  Georgia,  has  recom* 
mended  precisely  the  same  practice.  Although  I  find  myself  shorn  of 
the  merits  jof  originality  in  this  matter,  yet  I  am  highly  pleased  in  having 
ihe  testimony  of  s'jch  excellent  authority  in  Wialf  of  its  value. 

July  18,  1B47. 


ni.-«-Pbtir  Cases  ef  Cerebro-Spinai  Meningitis,     Repo|led  by  Chaslsb 
Chbstbr,  of  Union  County,  Arkansas^ 

The  following  cases  occurred  in  my  practice  upon  the  [JantatioiL  of 
Mr.  .S.  Uarpeif  in  this  county,  which  I  have  diagnosed  Cerebrospinal 
Meningitis.  If  you  think  them  liv.orthy  cf  notice  i^  your  Journal^  they 
are  at  your  service. 
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The  first  case,  a  negro  boy,  aged  15J,  was  taken  about  11  o'clock, 
A.  H.,  February  llth«  with  rigors  and  violent  pains  in  the'  head.  Sup. 
posing  it  an  ordinary  case  of  chills,  (which  were  prevailing  on  the 
plantation  at  the  time,}  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  boy  until  night, 
l^ben  he  was  found  in  a  comatose  state ;  head  flexed  back  upon  the 
apine^  followed  by  cpnvulaions^  and  death  in  a  few  hours. 

This  case  I  did  not  see,  but  learned  the  particulai's  on  being  called 
Ip  the  plantation  the  fonowing;day  to  visit  the  ovei^eer. 

Cass  2. — February  20th^  Called  to  see  negro  girl  Ann,  aged  20, 
on  the  evening  of  the  thitd  day  of  her  sickness — learned  that  she  wan 
taken  on  the  18th  with  a  chill,  followed  by  high  febrile  reaction  and 
delirium — found  her  in  the'  following  condition  :  pulse  60  and  irregular 
— extremities'cool — tongue  thickly  coated  and  dark — partial  delirium — 
intolerance  of  light — uttering  loud  and  repeated  cries,  **my  head,  my 
head,**  Pres, :  Cups  to  back  of  the  neck — cold  applications  to  head — 
hot  mustard  pediluvia  and  stimul^tFng  purgative  enema — at  bed-time 
cal.  20  grs.,  Ipecac.  G  grs. 

21st.  Medicine  operated  well — passages  dark,  viscid  mucous.  Gave 
oL  riclni,  applied  sinapisms  to  extremities  and  spine — continue  cold  to 
the  head — still  complains  of  pain  in  the  head. 

22d.  Head-  somewhat  relieved — violent  pain-  in  nucha,  convulsive 
mobility  of  the  muscle  of  the  face — double  vision — ^tetanic  spasms  of 
the  opisthotonos  variety.  Pres. :  Blister  to  nucha,  Co  eltend  some  dis- 
tance down  the  spine*— calomel  20  grs. 

23d.  Pain  in  nucha  relieved — tongue  commenced  to  clean — ^head 
atiU  flexed  back — convulsive  mobility  of  the  muscles  of  the  fiice  still 
continues— gave  cathartic  of  sulph.  magnesia.   * 

24th.  Much  better-r-head  relieved — tongue  nearly  clean.  Patient 
continued  to  improve  for  about  a  week — when  she  was  attacked  with 
goiiorrhea'^complained  of  aching  in  her  bones,  headache,  some  return 
•f  convulsive  mobility  of  the  muscles  of  the  face — tongue  became  coated 
and  dark..  The  disease  assumfng  a  typhoid  character,  with  evening 
exacerbations  of  fey er— in  which  condition  she  remained  until  about  the 
middle  of  March,  when  she  again  became  convalescent.  The  treatment 
during  the  typhokl  stage  consisted  in  revulsives  in  the  form  of  blisters 
aad  Betoos^-Hilterative  doses  of  blue  pill  and  the  sulph.  of  quinine. 

Cash  3.— pPart)iena,  a  negfo  girl,  aged  18  years,  taken  with  a.  chill 
•B  the  22d  of  February,  followed  by  very  slight  febrile  reaction — saw 
ber  on  the  morning  of  the  23d ;  found  her  with  pulse  slow  and  irregu* 
lar — fkin  normal-t-tongqe  furred  and  dajrk— -nausea  and  vomiting  of 
bilioua  matter  resembling  the  yolk  of  eggs — uttering  the  most  distressing 
cries-t-my  hea4  /  my  Jtead,  Prescribed  emetic  of  Ipecacuanha-— cups 
to  back  of  the  neck-^-bot  mustard  foot-bath  and  cold  to  the  head — at 
night  cal.  40  grs. 

24th.  Had  a  restless  night—- bowels  constipated^no  operation  from 
the  roedicine-9-^6tiU  vomiting — vomited  5  large  lumbricoid  worms— -gave 
stimulating  enemata — ^sinipisms  to  epigastrium  and  extremitiesi  and  re- 
peat caL  40  grs. 

25tli.  Violent  pain  in  the  nucha— tetanic  spasips  ofthe  opisthotonos 
mriety-i-4>owelB  stlU  constipated.  Gave  oil  ricini  which  produced  scsne 
emeu  evacuations  of  a  dark  viscid  mucous. 
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2dth.  Still  complains  of  pain  in  nucba-T^bas  Boroe  smidl  operations 
from  the  bowels — ^pulse  more  frequent  and  regular — applied  blister  to 
nucha,  and  gave  blue  pill,  8  grs. 

This  case  assumed  rather  a  typhoid  character,  with  slight  pain  in  the  * 
head  bnd  nucha — pulse  about  100 — extremities  and  ^in  cool  in  the 
morning,  with  slight  evening  exacerbations  of  fever»  when  the  skin  wa« 
rather  above  the  normal  temperature  without  much  variation  in  thd  fre- 
quency of  the  pulse — no  relaxation  in  the  muscles  of  the  neck — when 
interrogated  how  she  felt,  her  uniform  reply  was,  rigJu  smarts  she  con- 
tinued in  this  condition  until  the  12ih  of  March.  '  The  treatment  during 
this  stage  consisted,  of  blisters  to  the  posterior  parts  of  the  scalp,  and 
down  the  spine,  and  to  the  lower  extremities — alterative  doses  of  blue 
pill  and  sulph.  of  quinine  during  the  remissions  of  fever.  On  the  12th 
of  March,  she  spent  n^rly  the  whole  day  ai^d  njght  in  singing. 

Idth.  The  muaclSs  of  deglutition  were  paraly^zed — ^the  jaws  firmly 
clenched — eyes  constantly  rolling  about  in  their  sockets,  without  mani- 
festing any  signs  of  consciousness— •the  pulse  was  slow  and  weak — 
extremities  cold.  Prescribed  stimulating  applications  to  extremities  and 
gruel  en^mata. 

14lh.     Same  condition.     15th,  no  change — repeat  prescription. 

16th.  No  change— had  the  whole  body  immeirsed  in  a  warm  re^ 
oak  bath — poured  boiling  water  upon  the  ankles,  and  applied  the  actual 
cautery  to  the  spine,  when  she  manifested  some  signs  of  consciousness* 

17th.  Has  continued  in  profuse  perspiration  since  the  bath — ankles 
finely  blistered,  pulse  better. 

.  18th.  Still  continues  in  warm  perspiration — ^respiration  growing 
shorter — dies  in  the  evening, 

Post'Mortem  appearances  on  the  19th :  The  substance  of  the  brain 
nocmaU  The  pia  mater  was  deeply  injected  over  its  whole  surface,  and 
the  posterior  portion  gorged  With  blood—Jbetween  the  pia  mater  and 
arachnoid  there  was  a  bloody  serosity  and  an  effusion  of  bloody  serum 
in  the  ventricles.  The  abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera  were  not  exam- 
ined. -  . 

Cask  4. — Bella,  ft  negro  girl,  aged  7,  was  taken  on  the  morning  of 
the  28th  of  February  with  a  chill,  followed  by  high  fever  and  violent 
delirium — holdsboth  hands  upon  her  head,  uttering  the  most  distressing 
cries,  *'  my  head,  my  head ;"  tongue  coated  and  dark-— pulse  tuil  and 
hard.  *  Prescribed  venesection  at  the  arm — cathartic  of  calomel  12  grs. 

March  1st      Medicine  operated  freely,  passages  dark,  viscid  mucous 

delirioin  still  -continues,  pulse  irregular  and  frequent,  extremities  cold. 

Pres. :  put  her  up  to  the  hips  in  warm  mustard  bath-T^it  the  same  time 
shaved  head  and  applied  cold — cups  to  back  of  the  neck — at  night  repeat 
cathartic  of  eal.,  12  grs. 

2d.  Medicine  operated  well — ^head  relieved — great  pain  in  nucha— 
tetanic  spasms — ^intolerance  of  tight,  &c.  Pres, :  applied  blisters  to 
back  of  the  neck  and  ankles. 

3d.  Great  pain  in  nucha,  pulse  irregular  and  full,  extremities  coM— * 
gave  carthartic  of  castor  oil,  and  keep  warm  applications  to  the  feet. 

4th.  Pulse  more  regular — tongue  improved — pain  still  continues  in 
tlie  nucha — blisters  on  the  ankles  did  not  Teaicate*    Prta.:   applied 
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blisters  to  insicfe  of  the  thighs— *iYftrni  appflications  to  the  feert,  and  repeat 
cathartic  ofcal.  12  grs.^ 

5th.  Pain  still  continues  in  nucha — ^head  still  drarwn  Iback — pulse 
regular  and  SO-^medicine  operated  well,  wants  to  e^t.  •     *  ' 

6th.  Still  violent  pain  in  nucha,  and  some  febrile  exdtevient — ^tetanic 
spasms  still  continue — appetite  good. 

This  patient  continued  to  have  some  pain  in  nucha,  her  head  drawn 
back  upon  the  spine  "wkh  evening  exacerbations  of  fever  for  about  two 
weeks,  when  she  gradually  recovered  l^er  health-curing  this  time  her 
appetite  "was  good,  her  bowels  regular,  and  dejections  normal. 

The  symptoms  in-^dh  of  these  cases  were  various — ^yet  there  were 
certain  general  features  which  the  most,  careless  obsarver. could  not  fail 
to  recognize.  In  ©very  case  on  the  8rd  or  4th  day  there  was  an  erup- 
tion upon  the  face,  which  in  a  f^w  days  again  disappeared".  The  cases 
all  occurred  among  negroes  who  had  recently  arrived  in  the  country.' 

With  regard  to  the  treatment,  it  requires  to  be  energetic  and  vkried 
according  to'  the  symptoms  present.  In  the  first  stagte  free  blood-letting, 
followed  by  mercurial  cathartics — sinapisftis'  to  tne  extremities — with 
local  bleediiig  by  cups  aod  leeches,  would'seemto  promise*more  benefit, 
than  any  other  class  of.remedres — and  if  these  wereienergetioally  applied, 
miffht.ndt  the  second  Or  typhoid  stage  be  avoided? 

With  regard  to  the  suiph.  of  quinine,  I  would  remark  that  although 
in  the  second  sta^e  thb  fever  was  regulafrly  intermittent,  and  lexhibited 
it  for  several  suroessiye  days,  (20  grs.  during  an  intermission^)  yet  I 
could  see  no  benefit  derived  from  its  use.  '    : 

Union  County,  Arkansas,  August  16th,  1847. 


part  0etond. 

REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES  OP  NfJW  WORKS. 


I. — TA(S  Medical  Histary  of  Alabama.     By  P.  H.  Lewis,  M.  D.,  of 
Mobile. 

This  is  a  paper  of  73  pages,  to  which  a  silver  cup  offered  by  the 
Alabama  Med Ica^ Society,  fr»r  the  best  essay  on  the  subject  named  in 
the  caption','  wast  unanimously  awarded  in  December  last  It  was 
ori^ally  published  in  the  May,.  July,  and  September  Numbers  of  the 
New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  and  now  appears  in  a  sep- 
arate form. 

The  undertaking  we  are  sure  will  be  considered^  most  laudable 
one,  and  no  littlQ  credit  is  due  the  society  for  their  comet,  discrimina- 
tion  in  regard  to  matters  of  most  interest  to  the  physicians  of  the  Soutli, 
displayed  in' the  selection  of  the  subject  for  emulation,  as  well  as  to  the 
author,  for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  has  accomplished  the  task. 

Dr.  Lewis  has  collected,  at  no  small  amount  of  labor,  a  vast  number 
of  facts,  and  much  interesting  information  •  relative  to  the  character  of 
the  diseases  of  the  State  during  its  earlier  settlenient,  the  soui'ces  of 
which  must  necessarily  in  a  tew  years  more  have  been  in  a  great 
measure  lost  or  unattainable.  The  pap6r  is  one  not  only  of  much 
iromediatd  interest  to  the  physicians  of  Alabama,  and  indeed  of  the 
South  generally,  but  must  prove  also  of  great  value  for  reference  to 
others  who  may  hereafter  engage  in  the  investigation  of  Southern' dis- 
eases. 

Dr.  Lewis's  information,  besides  what  he  gives  from  his  own  expe- 
rience, has  mostly  been  gathered  from  the  recollections  of  some  of  the 
elder  and-  more  accurate  medical  men  of  the  State, — indeed  in  some 
instances  seemingly  from  reliable  persons  not  connected  with  the  pro- 
fession^-^^from  the  fbw  publications  which  have  appeared  in  the  various 
medical  periodicals,  or  in  a  separate  form  from  the  pens  oTthe  medical 
men  of  Alabama^  at  various  periods ; — and  in  some  instances  from  the 
passing  remarks  of  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  in  which  notice  may 
have  been  taken  of  the  more  malignant  epidemics. 

Having  now  expressed  our  opinion  of  the  merits  of  the  paper  in 
general  terms,  we  will  proceed  to  make  occasional  extracts;  which, 
while  they  may  be  presented  as  fair  specimebs  of  the  author's  style, 
will  also  afford  occasion  for  a  passing  comment.  It  is  possible  that  in 
so  doing  we  may  in  more  instances  select  those,  in  which  we  may  dif- 
fer in  opinion  with  the  author,  than  those  in  which  our  sentiments  accoid 
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with  his^  while  ia  the  expression  of  suoh  dtfierencoy  we  do  not  think 
there  is  anj  inconsistencj  with  our  general  opinion  of  the  high  merits 
ofthe*paper. 

Dr.  Lewis  says,  >'  We  find  in  Alabama,  that  although  the  diseases 
maj  belong  to  the  same  fiimily,  yet  they  are  distinguished  by  certain 
differences,  as  apparent,  as  are  the  physical  characteristics  peculiar  to 
the  regions  where  they*  respectively  prevail. 

^  Finding  that  this  connection  and^dependence  every  where  exist,  and 
the  influence  which  physical  geography  exerts,  independent  of  latitude, 
is  not  less  apparent,  the  writer  is  forced  to  the  conclusion,  that  there 
will  be  no  further  advance  in  the  ^science  of  eetiology  without  the  aid  of 
geology  and  chemistry."  Dr.  Lewis  is  perhaps  rather  hasty  in  the  con- 
clusion, at  which  he  here  arrives,  for  although  few  will  be  found  to  deny 
the  influence  of  locality  and  peculiarities  of  soil,  dec.,, in  modifying  what 
may  be  called  the  standard  characteristics  of  diseases,  the  number  is 
still  smaller  of  those  who  would  be  willing  to  admit  **  that  there  will 
be  no  further  advance  of  aetiology,  without  the  aid  of  geology  and 
chemistry,"  nor  do  the  premises  at  all.  warrant  so  broad  an  assertion. 
There  are. several  other  inconsequent  concldsions  in  the  paper,  which 
perhaps,  however,  are  less  indicative  of  a  correct  understanding  of  the 
subject — and  of  a  logical  mind^  than  of  the  fact  that  the  paper  had  to  be 
foiished  by  a  given  time.  Simply  these  we  look  upon  as  evidences  of 
haste  in  the  weaving  together  of  the  authors  facts, — the  material  of  the 
paper,  after  collection.  * 

The  author  gives  a  brief,  but  seemingly  correct  description  of  the 
geological  peculiarities  of  the  State.  Describing  the  characters  of  the 
soil  of  the  diflerent  regions  into  which  it  is  divided;  to  jivhich,*  as  may 
be  inferred  from  what  has  just  been  observed,  he  attaches  considerable 
importance,  and  not  without  some  reason  perhaps,  as  pr6ducing  a  modi- 
fying  efiect  upon  diseases,  or  rather,  indeed,  as  giving  to  those  of  each 
region  any  peculiaii  features  which  they  may  possess. 

Dr.  Lewis  dividephis  history  into  three  periods,  during  each  of  which 
the  diseases  prevalent  were  characterized  by  distinct  and  pecqliar  fea- 
tures, the  causes  of  which  he  attempts  to  account  for ;  but  we  fear  that  " 
in  this,  his  explanation  will  not  be  considered  entirely  satisfactory.  We 
may  recur  to  this  again.^  He  says  '^afler  a  careful  review  and  study 
of  the  regular  gradation  of  diseases,  we  will  so  far  anticipate  inevitable 
conclusions,  as  to  divide  the  proposed  history  into  three  distinci  epochs, 
viz :  the  Ataxic,  Phlegmonie,  and  Adynamic." 

The  first  epoch — the  ataxic — dates  from  the  first  commencement  of 
emigration  to  the  State,  which  it  seems  was  very  inconsiderable  prior 
to  the  year  1812,  down  to  1819,  a  period  of  about  seven  years. 

Having  always  ourselves  looked  upon  the  word  ataxic  as  exceedjiiigly 
indefinite  when  used  as  characterizing  a  state  of  disease,  we  deem  it 
the  better  way  to  give  such  extracts  from  the  paper,  as  make  allusion 
to  the  diseases  and  the  symptoms  maridng  them  during  this  epoch,  that 
the  reader  may  himself  judge  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  term  used,  and  its 
accordance  with  the  symptoms  named. 

*'The  character  of  fever  prevailing  in  these  years  consisted  of  the 
various. types  of  intermittent,  with  now  and  then,  in  mid-summer,  the 
occurrence  of  bilious  remittent ;  quotidians  in  the  Spring  and  first  of  the 
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Sumtner^  remittents  towards  the  close  of  Summer,  <with  tertians  and 
quartians  in  AutumOt  and  frequently  coAtinuiiig  through  the  Winter." 

*'  The  remittent  fevers  of  this  day  were  exceedingly  mild,  yielding 
readily  to  the  operation  of  one  emetic,  and  not  unfrequently  to  the  spon- 
taneous discharge 'of  bile  and  copious  sweats  thar  usually  occurred  in 
the  first  paroxysm.  In  the  most  seriou^  and  obstinate  cases,  the  inter- 
missions or  remissions  were  irregular  and  incomplete,  the  hot  and 
sweating  stages  rapidly  succeeding  each  other,  &nd  the  chill  or  cold 
sensation  becoming  less  distinct  with  every  Vevolulion." 

**If  in  the  neglect,  so  often  attending  the  treatment  of  non-malignant 
diseases,  these  fevers  were  suffered  to  coptinue,  they  not  unfrequently 
glided  into  a  continued  irritative  type,  attended  with  great  nervausnesSf 
twitching  of  the  muscles,  general  emsiciaSion  and  debility,  constituting 
what  in  those  days  was  termed  "  nervous  fever"  We  imagine  that 
these  latter  cases  were  not  unlike  many  that  occur  in  the  present  day. 
Indeed  it  is  no  very  uncommon  thing  in  some  .partS'vOf  the  State  to  see 
cases  of  remittent  fever,  which  a£  fir^t  perhaps  were  rather  of  a  mild 
character,  by  neglect  or  nxaltreatmept  assume  the  appearance  here 
described,  and  in  fact,  the  terms  ** nervous^  fever,"  "typhus  fever,"  and 
"** typhoid  fever,". are  not  unfrequently  applied  to  them  in  this  stage  ; — 
though,  on  careful  inquiry,  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  remittent  fever 
may  always  be  discovered  to  have  marked  their  early  stages,  - 

But  to  proceed.  '*  The  cold  stages  of  these  intermittents  continued 
for  many  hours,  attended  with  gaping,  stretching  and  incessant  shaking. 
It  has  been  stated  that  in  these  fevers  there  was  no  danger  in  their 
primary  stages ; — inquiry  has,  however,  brought  to  Ijght  a  few  exceptions, 
to  which  attention  is  here  invited.  After  several  hours .cohtinuance  of 
a  hard  jague,  the  rigors  and  shaking  would  suddenly  c^ase,  and  instead 
of  the  usual  sign  of  reaction  and  fever,  thei  physician  would  be  surprised 
to  find  the  body  bathed  in  a  copious  perspiration,  slow  compressible 
pulse,  coolf  bluish  tongue,  sunkep,  careless  expression  of  countenance, 
with  a  cessation  of  all  pain  and  anxiety.  In  a  few  hours,  the  tendency 
of  this  condition  was  made  manifest  by  a  deepening  of  the  foregoing 
symptoms,  together  with  insensibility,  swelling  of  the  abdomen,  and 
involuntary  discharges.". 

During  this  epoch  the  country  was  thinly  inhabited,  and  it  seems  waa 
'^.inadequate  to  the  support  of  scientific  physicians."  We  are  not  there- 
fore  surprised  to  learn  that  **  tartar  emetie,  given  to  emesis,  was  exten* 
aively  used;  aa  was  also,  especially  in  remittents,  the  Boneset  or 
eupatorium  perfoliatum.  But  Calomel  and  Jalap  to  *'  pass  off  the  bile," 
and  Peruvian  bark  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the  paroxysm,  was  the 
most  uniform  and  successful  system  of  practice." 

So  much  for  the  symptoms  and  therapeutics  of  the  ataxic  epoch.  We 
will  now  examine  some  of  the  circumstances  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Lewis*  gave  to  the  diseases  of  this  epoch  their  peculiar  features, 
by  which  they  are  distinguishable  from  those  of  the  succeeding  epoch. 
**  As  a  consequence  of  thes6  changea  (spoken  of  in  the  paper,)^  of 
atBUMspheric  and  terrestrial  temperature,  the  rapid  increase  and  decay  of 
vegetable  and  animal  matter,  together  with  physical  causes  not  enu- 
merated, such  a  change  in  the  gaseoua  emanations  b  doubtless  produced, 
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as  tends  to  designate  tke  character  of  diseases  at  TaricMis  periods  of 
time." 

<*  Connected  with  this  matter  there  is  at  the  same  time  aa  altered 
condition  of  the  constitution  and  temperafnent^-as  man  advances  from  a 
state  of  native  simplicity,  to  the  refined  and  luxurious  hahits  that  wealth 
can  command.  In  that  primitive  state  of  existence  the  mind  was  unfet- 
tered by  corroding  cares,  the  articles  of  food  simple  in  their  nature,  and 
ihe  oaken  couch  was  as'sofl  to  the  wearied  husbandman  as  a  pillow  of 
down — then  the  robust  frame  enjoyed  an  almost  uninterrupted  cunditioa 
of  health,  and  great  longevity  marked  man's  pilgrimage  on  earth." 

^  But  when  refinement  slowly  and  stealthily  creeps  into  his  habita- 
tion ;  when  the  rude  ci|bin  obscured  in  the  tangled  vines  of  the  wild- 
wood,  is  exchanged  for  the  more  modem  mansion  of  the  exposed  and 
cultivated  plain ;  when  the  unlicensed  freedom  of  sensual  indulgence* 
with  the  pampered  appetite  and  excess  of  libation  reign  supreme, — ^then 
is  forcibly  marked  the  cause  of  disease,  tending  to  reduce  the  once  stal- 
wart  mafi  to  a  state  of  decrepitude  ;  and  the  prattling  urchin,  instead  of 
the  glow  of  health  that  once  sai  upon  his  cheek,  now  presents  the  aspect 
of  refined  infirmitv,  laying  the  foundation' of  an  eaj^y  grave." 

'*To  these  various  causes^can  be  traced  a  gradual  change  in  the 
character  of  disease  frem  the  firstoccupancy  of  our  country  to  the  present 
day." 

**The  early  settjers  came 'mostly  from  Georgia,  Carolina,  Virglniat 
and  Tennessee.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  these  immigrants  brought  but 
few  laborers  with  them,  they  chose  the  uplands  and  hammocks,  rather 
than  encounter  with  a  feeble  force  the  rich  and  heavy  timbered  aliuvioa 
of  the  river  swamps." 

Simply  then  we  must  infer,  that  the  circumstances  principally  which 
contributed  to  the  comparative  good  health  of  the  earlier  settlers  of  the 
State  were  their  avoidance  of  the  <'  rich  and  heavy  timbered  alluvion  of 
the  river  swamps,"  the  small  extent  of  lands  as  yet  brought  under  culti. 
▼ation  **  exposing  the  ;irirgin  soil  to  a  tropical  heat,"  and  consequently 
the  comparative  small  amount  of  poisonous  material  disengaged ;  as  also 
the  absence  of  that  enervation  of  the  system,  produced  by  sensual  indul* 
gence,  and  '^the  refined  and  luxurious  habits  that  wealth, can  command*" 

Though  the  facts,  relative  to  ther  character  of  the  disease,  prevalent 
during  the  first  and  second  epochs,  the.  '*  ataxic"  and  the  ^  phlegmonic," 
cannot  be  thereby  invalidated,  we  must  deem  the  explanation  of  Dr. 
Lewis,  anything  but  satis&ctory.  Thus  the  diseases  of  the  first  epoch 
we  most  of  course  suppose  to  have  been  characterized  by  ataxic  symp« 
toms ;  while  those  of  the  second,  as  the  name  would  imply,  are  described 
and  spoken  of  as  of  a  highly  inflammatory  character,  and  yet  .we  an 
reminded  and  forcibly  impressed  with  the  Idea,  that  during  the  ataxic 
epoch  the  inhabitants  were  generally  possessed  of  the  finest  constitu- 
tions ;  that  in  this  ^  primitive  s^te  of  existence  the  mind  was  unlettered 
by  corroding  cares ;"  and  that  '*  then  the  robust  frame  enjoyed  an  almost 
HBinlerrupted  condition  of  health,  and  great  longevity  marked  man's 
pilgrimage  on  earth."  Surely  in  such  subjects  as  are  here  described, 
we  would  naturally  expeet  disease  to  assume  a  high  injlammaiory  char* 
aeler ;  though  the  fact  seemi^  to  have  been  otherwise — according  to  the 
iafbrantion  collected  by  Dr.  Lewis.    Still,  on  what  grounds  he  ofiers 
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this  eondition  of  stalwart  health,  in  ^explanation  of,  or  as  among  the 
causes  of  the  ataxic  cbaiacter  which  the  diseases  of  this  epoch  acisunied, 
we  cannot  comprehend. 

In  regardUo  the  pMegnumic  epoch,  we  ire  informed  that  by  this  time 
**  the  rude  log  cabin  had  in  many  instances  given  place  to  the  stately 
mansion,"  and  it  is  to  this  period  that  the  author  alludes,  when  he  speaks 
of  the  enervating  habits  and  sensual  indulgence  at.  the  command  of 
wealth,"  tending  to  reduce  the  once  stalwart  man  to  a  state  of  decrepit 
tude  ;  and  the  prattling  urchin,  instead  of  the  glow  of  health  that  once 
sat  upon  his  cheek,  now  presents  the  aspect  of  refined  infirmity,  laying 
the  foundation  of  an  early  grave." 

Another  quotation  ;-^*'  And  again,  we  should  not  forget,  that  there  is  a 
princi[^e  well  established  in  the  progress  of  society,  that  as  wealth 
accumulates,  so  luxury  creeps  into  the  favored  domicil,  and  under  the 
imperious  sway  of  sensual  enjoyment  the  wealthy  inmate  is  tortured 
with  a  protean  disease,  unknown  to  the  tenant  of  an  humble  mansion. 
From  the  causes  thus  briefly  alluded  to,  we  may  distinctly  trace,  on 
rationed  conclusions,  that  marked  change  in  the  character  of  disease,  so 
fully  exhibited  during  this  important  epoch"  Now,  we  can  conceive  it 
possible,  that  circumstances  might  conspire  to  produce  a  tendency  to 
high  inflammatory  action,  even  in  the  prevalent  diseases  of  a  period,  or 
in  a  con()ition  of  society,  in  which  luxury  and  sensual  indulgence  had 
tended  *'to  reduce  the  once  stalwart  man  to  a.stat^  of  decrepitude" — 
but  must  think  the  author  decidedly  at 'fault,  as  advancing  indeed  a 
doctrine  contrary  to  one  of  the  most  firmly  established  principles  of 
medicine,  when  he  ofiers  this  very  state  of  decrepitude  and  deteriora- 
ted  health  in  explanation'of,  or  at  least,'  as  among  the  causes  of  the 
high  inflammatory  symptoms,  characteristic  of  the  disease  of  this  epoch. 

We  cannot  but  look  upon  it  as  a  matter  to  be  regretted  that  the  Dr. 
could  not  so  have  arranged  hia  facts,  that  those  oircumstancos  *^  tending 
to  reduce  the  once  stalwart  man  to  a- state  of  decrepitude,  6ic,,  should 
have  beeh  in  operation  during  the  ataxic  period*;  and  equally  so,  that  it 
could  not  have  been  so  arranged  that  during  the  *^phlegmonie  period^* 
die  mind  should  have  been  unfettered  by  corroding  cares ;"  and  that 
**then  the  rolnist  frame  should  have  enjoyed  an  almost  uninterrupted 
condition  of  health,  and  great  longevity  marked  man's  pilgrimage  on 
earth."  But  facts,  of  course,  cannot  always  be  bent  to  meet  our  wishes. 
En  passant,  we  must  recoUedt,  that  this  ataxic^poch  during  which  ^^great 
lottgemty  marked  man's  pilgrimage  on  earth,"  (if  we  have  not  misunder- 
stood 9ur  author's  statements)-— extended  only  through  a  period  of  about 
seven  or  eight  years,  from  the  time  emigration  to  the  State  first  com- 
maniied,  which  was  veiy  limited  prior  to  the  year  1812,—- «s  the  Doctor 
informs  us,— ^own  to  about  1819. 

We  will  bere  point  out  a  slight  seeming  inconsistency,  but  in  doing 
so  mukt  again  remind  the-  reader  of  the  vigorous  aiMtto<ton«<-^accord. 
ing  to  the  statements  of  Dr.  Lewis,  possessed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
State  during  the  first  epoch ;  ^*  that  then  the  robust  frame  enjoyed  an 
almost  uninterrupted  condition  of  health,  &c.;  and  yet  the  Doctor,  in 
accounting  for  a  condition  somewhat  resembling  congestive  fever,  which 
occasionally  followed  a  protracted  egtie  during  this  epoch,  says,  **  we 
find  in  these  cases  the  mi^hief  to  consist  in  the  shock  given  to  the  sys- 
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tetn  by  the  Tiolence  of  the  ague,  when  in  an  atimic  condition/'  No 
other  explanation  is  given,  no  reference  whatever  to  anj  circumstances 
in  which  previouslj  theeie  patients  differed,  as  regards  health  or  consti. 
tution,  from  others ;  and  we  are  consequently  at  once  thrown  back  upon 
the  condition  of  constitution  which  characterized  the  epoch.  We  are 
irresistibly  impelled  to  the  remark,  that  by  a  tew  paragraphs  of  the 
essay  before  us,. we  are' forcibly  reminded  of  the  "cross  readings"  with 
which  newspaper  editors  occasionally  amuse  their- patrons. 

In  the  Commencement  of  this  notice  4t  was  observed,  that  our  extracts 
would  be  such  as  might  be  presented  as  fair  specimens  of  the  author's 
style.  This  to  a  certain  extent  we  must  now  retract,  fbr  the  quotations 
which  have  formed  the  basis  for  the  last  feW  re^iarks  are  hot  such. 
Indeed  we  are- perfectly  convinced,  it  was  not  owing  to  ati  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  author,  that  such  sentences,  (of  which  there  are  several 
others  of  a  similar  character,  more  nearly  allied  to  the  inflated  style  of 
modern  romance,  than  to  the  simple  and  concise  manner  suited  to  the 
investigation  of  subjects  of  scientffic  interest,)  crept  into  the  essay.;  but 
to  a  circumstance  to  which,  we  have  already  alluded :  the  hasty,  the 
**Currente  Calamo"  manner  in  ^hich  the  material  of  Ihe  essay  was 
woven  together  after  its  collection. 

The  second  epoch,  the  phlegmonic,  embraces  the  period  between 

1818  atid  1833.     We  are  told  that  "about  the  years  1817,  1818  and 

1819  the  town  of  Cahawb^  increased  very  rapidly  in  population."  It 
is  altogether  probable  that  it  was  about  this  time,  too;  that  the  towns  and 
villages  generally  throughout  the  State  began  to  spring  up  or  increase 
in  popuiation-^the  agricultural  settlers,  prior  to  this  time,  havihg  consti- 
tuCed'^much  the  larger  proportion  of  the  inhabitants^ 

It  is  a  fact  well  Known,  that  while  the  towns  ^nd  villages  of  the  State 
have  been  peopled  principally  by  emigrants  from'  the  Northern  States 
and  Europe — tne  agriculturalists,'' without  exception  almost,  were  during 
the  first  epoch,  at  least,  from  other  Southern  States ;  as  for  instance 
Georgia,  Carolina  and  Virginia,  where  the  prevalent  diseases,  though 
mitigated  in  severity,  were  of  a  character  corresponding  with  those  of 
Alabama,  produced  by  similar  causes  in  diminished  force ; — for  we 
cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Lewis  in  his  remark,  that  in  those  States  "the 
seed  of  infection  had  been  exhausted." 

Dr.  Lewis  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  the  difierence  in  the  locali- 
ties  from  whence  emigrated  the  principal  portion  of  the  settlers  of  the 
first  epoch,  and*  of  those  of  the  towns  and  villages  at  feast  of  the  second^; 
fbr  in  speaking  of  the  first  epoch,  he  observes,  that  "the  early  settlers 
came  mostly  from  Georgia,  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Tennessee ;"  while 
IIP  speaking  of  the  second  epoch,  he  says,  "  the  population  of  these  tmwuB 
was  compo8ed  in  part  of  emigrants  from  the  Northern  States  of  Europe,'* 
—yet  he  attaches  much  less  importance  to  these  facts  omnbined,  than 
they  would  seem  l#  merit,  as  exercising  a  modifying  influense  in  the 
amount  and  charaeter  of  diseasb  during  the  two  epochs; — no  dodbt 
owing  to  his  belief,  that  "  the  seed  df  infection  had  been  exhausted" .  io 
the  States  from  whence  emigrated  the  principal  part  of  the  settlers  of 
the  first  epoch. 

In  confirmation  of  the  opinion  which  we  have  expressed,  that  the 
seeds  of  iniection  were  not  exhausted  at*  this  period  in  the  States  firom 
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whence  principaUy  the  settlers  emigrated— we  hare  but  to  refer  to  the 
accounts  which  are  given  in  the  periodicals  of  that  day,  and  subsequently 
of  even  severe  epidemics  of  Autumnal  fever  in  the tfe  p&rts.'  Indeed, 
scarcely  a  year  has  elapsed  since  the  commencement  ef  emigration  from 
th^  other  States  to  Alabama,  for  which  we  cannot  find  in  the  medical 
periodicals  distinct  accounts  of  Autumnal  fever,  as  oceurring  in  some.of 
them. 

In  1821  and  1622,  in  Cahawba,  we  are  informed  that  the  '^moitality 
was  not  less  than  twelve  per  cent,  of  the  entire- population,  which  far 
exceeded  that  of  the  country  settlements."      • 

The  remittents  of  this  epoch  "  were  ushered  in  with  a  sensation  of 
coldness,  slight  in  degree,  but  often  long  continued,  with  restlessness, 
thirst,  and  burning  of  the  muscles ;  this  condition  soon  passed  into  one  dis- 
tinguished by  iuteiyse  heat  and*  dryness  of  skin — excruciating  pain  in  the 
head  and  back,  white  furred  tongue,  frequent  t.ense  pulse,  restlessness 
>  and  irritability  of  temper.  In  Id,  24  or  48  hours,  during  which  time 
the  lancet  and  antimony  were  used  freely,  a  moderate^  perspiration  with 
a  decrease  of  heat  and.  moderate  pulse  ensues.  This  abatement  of  dis- 
tressing symptoms,  called  a  remission,  rendered  the  patient  so  comforta- 
ble when  compared  to  his  previous  suffering,  as  oflen  to  flatter  him  that 
a  happy  cri&is  had  approached,  but  in  a  few  hours  there 'was,  without 
any  sensation  of  coldness,  a  renewal  of  the  febrile  symptoms  even  more 
Intense  than  before.  After  the  second  or  third  paroxysm,  whiA  were 
irregular  in  duration,  the  disease  gave  way  under  the  influence  of  copt- 
ous  evacuations  of  thick  black  matter,  and  a  general  persf^i ration.  In 
some  cases,  however,  afler  one  imperfect  remission  or  a  momentaiy 
calm,  the  symptoms  became  indicative  of  the  most  aggravated  character 
of  disease,  the  pulse  becoming  strong  and  corded,  delirium  of  the  most 
extravagant  character  attending.  These  cases  continued  many  days — 
yielded  in  the  end  to  the  heroic  practice  of  the  times,  spontaneous  active 
haemorrhages,  or  unfortunately  resulting  in  organic  disease,  or  afler  the 
departure  of  the  fever  leaving  the  patient  in  a  fatal  collapse." 
"  *'  In  other  cases,  again,  afler  the  second  or  third  paroxysm,  the  tongue 
becomes  fiery  red,  pulse  small^  frequent  and  wiry^  extremities  cool, 
constant  thirst,  retching  to  vomit,  great  restlessness  and  delirium." 

**  But  the  most"  common  form  of  obstinate  and  dangerous  fevers 
throughout  this  period,  was  the  continued.  They  took  place  usually 
without  chill  or  sensation  of  coldness ;  the  pnlse,.8low  at  first,  gradually 
becanrte  corded  and  bounding ;  the  skin  increased  in  temperature  till  it 
became  burning  hot';  eyes  injected  and  suffused  ;  pain  in  the  head,  back 
and  joints;  restlessness,  thirst,  and  some  times  nausea  took  plaoe. 
Towards  the  evening  afler  the  first  day,  deliriom  made  its  appearance. 
♦♦*♦**  These  fevers  were  usually  called  bilious  inflammatory-* 
And  owing  to  the  violence  of  the  vascular  excitement,  local  inflammatioa 
oflen  occurred.  Spontaneous  fasemonhage  from  the  nose,  and. black 
^rumous  discharges  from  the  bowels  were  frequent,  and  always  attended 
with  happy  consequences." 

The  oiood  was  cohesive,  and  **not  unfrequently  the  crassamentum 
Was  covered  with  the  bufiy  coat,  as  in  cases  of  local  inflammation." 
*  *  *  «  *    i«  X he  liver  was  dislended  with'  blood — the  spleen  engoi]ged 
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and  sproetimes  softened,  and  the  roembianes  of  the  brain  and  stomach 
giTing  evidence  of  pv^.-existing  inflammation." 

The  treatment  during  this  epoch  ^*  was  bold  and  prom)>t,  correspond- 
ing  pecfectly  with  the  violent  undisguised  character  of  disease  which  the 
physician  had  to  c<>mbat.  Blood-letting,  emetics,  cathartics,  calomel 
and  jalap,  with  a  constapt  stand  by  of  the  pulvis  antimonialis  were  then 
the  Sampsons  of  the  krt."  ,- 

Peruvian  baric  we  are  told — ^'^ which  had  been  in  high  repute  in  the 
treatment  of  the  diseases  during  tha  preceding  epoch,  w$is  given  during 
the  remissions  of  these  fevers  with  unsatisfactory  results."  ^ 

Dr.  Heustis,  the  most  authoritative  writer  of  his  day,  perhaps,  in 
Alabama,  gives  an  account  in  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Science, 
of  an  epidemic  which  occurred  in  Cahaw^a  in-tbe  Autumn  of  1831, 
being  in  the  '^phlegmonic  epoch,"  Which  we  thipk  does  not  exactly  sus- 
tain the  author's  views  relative  to  the  highly  inflammatory  character  of 
the  diseases  of  that  day  ;  nor  in  the  epidemic  spoken  of,  at  Least,  do  we 
find  him  speaking  in  any  thing  like  high  terms  of  the  use  of, the  lancet. 
He  says,  *Mhe  fever  this  season  was  of  the  congestive  .character,  with  a 
great  disposition  to  an  unequal  distribution  of  febrile  action  ai)d  develop- 
ment In  many  instances  the  head,  and  particularly  the  extremities 
would  be  cold,  while  the  trunk  w.as  hot :  whilst  at  the  same  time  there  was 
considerable  palpitation  of  the  heart,  with  a  pulse  small,  weak  and  fre- 
quent, sometimes  afler  a  transient  state,  of  febrile  excitation,  collapse 
took  place  at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease,  with  little  impairment  of  the 
general  powers  of  the  system  ;  this  was  more  especially  the  case  when 
depletiop  had  been  too  freely  practised.  ♦**,**  .  The  protraction 
and  collapse  are  for. the  most  part  confined  to  the  vascular  system,  while 
such  is  the  strength  of/he  muscles  of  locomotion,  (hat  the  patient  is  aUle 
to  rijse  and  set  up,  and  even  to  walk  about,  The  cases  in  general  did 
not  admit  of  the  free  and  liberal  extraction  of  blood,  and  for  the  most' 
part  the  loss  of  four  or  five  ounces  was  sufficient  to  produce  a  reduction 
and  softening  of  the  pulse."  Even  in' the  exceptional  cases  in  which 
Dr.  Heustis  supposes  that  bleeding  ,was  highly.  useiul--^he  admits  that 
^  the  quantity  required  at.  any  one  operation  was  snn^all,  seldom  exceed- 
ing 8  or  10  ounces.  Ifthe  extraction  was  carried  much  beyond  this, 
there  was  danger  of  sinking  and  alarming  prostration." 

These  remarks  of  Dr.  Heustis,  we  will  add,  were  relative  to  the 
general  characteristics  of  the  epidemic  of  1831,  as  it  occurred  at  Ca- 
hawba.  ^ 

Before  entering  upon  the  third- or  adynamic  epoch,  we  will  turn  back 
to  make  an  extract  from  the  first  epoch. 

*' After  tracings  disease  from  its  mild  incipient  action  of  early  day% 
through  the  high  toned  phlegmasial  of  later  times,  until  we  arrive  at  the 
low  state  of  typhoid  afllection  that  marks  the  character  of  all  disorders  at 
the  present  day,  it 'vili  be  discovered  that  the  above  division,  so. far 
from  being  the  result  of*  an  hypothesis,  is  naturally  and  imperiously 
demanded."  We  would  ask.  what  does  Dr.  Lewis  iflean  here  by 
**  typhokl  aflfection."  He  cannot,  of  course,  we  must  believe,  have  refer- 
ence to  the  disease  known  under  the  names  of  the  *' typhoid  at!bction," 
^  typhoid  fever,"  **  dothinenteritis,"  **  ibllicuiar  enteritis,"  <kc.,  for  no 
r  who  is  at  all  fiymiltiir  with  the  diseases  of  Alabama,  could  be  so  far 
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led  astray,  even  by  a  favorite  hypotbesis,  astoducoTetamoBgoiirmore 
prevalent  diseasea  anything  at  all  answering  to  the  description  of  this 
affection. .  Or  does  he  wish  to  convey  the  idea  by  the  word  typhoid^ 
that  the  diseases  of  the  present  epoch  are  characterized  by  symptoms 
resembling  typhus.  If  this  be  the  case,  we  consider  the  application  of 
the  term<  ecjually  objctctionable. .  Most  certainly,  in  a  few  rare  and 
.  exceptionable  cases  of  fever,  which  have  beQome  protracted,  from'  neg- 
lect at  first,  an  injudicious  treatment,. or  perhaps  an  unusual  degree  of 
obstinancy  in  the  disease  itself^ .  symptoms  of  a  ty-phoid  character  do 
supervene;  but  from  this  small  proportioip  perhaps  not  over  one  in 
every  two  or  three  hundred  cases,  it  would  be  incorrect  to  draw  the 
characterizing  features  of  the  diseases  of  the  ep^h. 

Further  on  we  shaU  have  to  state,  deriving  the  impression  from 
another  part  of  the  essay,  that  Dr.  Lewis  has  assumed  the  congestive 
fever  as  the  type  of  the  diseases  <)f  the  adynamic  epoch.  How  thea 
can  he  reconcile' this  with  the  idea  6f  typhus  or  a  typhoid  state?  Has 
be  recently  compared  the  symptoms  of  either  typhus  or  typhoid  fever,  as 
given  by  any  praptical  writei:,  who  has  had  personal  opportunities  of 
observing  th^se* diseases  frequently,  'With^those  of  pongestive  fevers? 
Certain  we  are,  and  all  we  think  will  agree  with  us,  that  no  febrile 
diseases  are  more  diametrically  opposite  in  the  manner  of  theip  develop* 
ment  and  progress,  and  in  their  symptoms  generally. 

The  third,  the  adynamic  epoch,  embraces  the  period  from  1834  up^to 
the  present  time,' 

*'  Causes  of  a  prominent  nature  have  been  assigned  for  the  change 
which  took  place  in -the  character  and  temper  of  disease  about  Ji  8 18. 
*******  But  for  the  change  which  we  are  now  contemplating, 
the  mtnd  canilot  fix  lipori  any  tangible  or  supposed  cause,  with  certainty 
or  satisfaction.  Jn  many.  paFts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  America,  it  was 
noticed  about  this  time  that  (diseases  assumed  an  adynamic  type. 
*'*,****  Watson  and  other  observers  seem  to  hold  the  opinion 
that  it  was  in  some  way  influenced  by  the  epidemic  cholera,  which 
immedhitely  preceded.''  Dr.  Lewis,  however,  is  inclined  to  the  opinion, 
that  its  *'  development  in  Alabama  was  owing  to  local  causes,  rather 
than  any  inexplicable  foreign  atmospheric  agency." 

We  make  a  few  extracts  in  which  Dr.  Lewis's  description  of  the 
peculiarities  characterizing  the  diseases  of  the  present  epoch  is  con- 
veyed ;  premising,  however,  the  expression  of  our  belief, — ^that  the  pic- 
ture is  dfawn  from  exceptional  cases,  rather  than  from  the  mass  collec* 
tively. 

'*In  1834,  the  change  in  type  and  character  «a^  contrasted  with  1828, 
was  complete  and  striking.  During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  this 
year,  the  red  and  scarlet  livery  of  past  years  had  disappeared,  and  dis- 
ease henceforth  robed  itself  in  darker  and  more  gloomy  colors.  The 
cold  stage  of  fever,  had  heretofore  attracted  no  other  attention  than  as 
ushering  in  the  stage  of  preternatural  excitenlent,  the  intensity  and  vio*. 
lence  of  which  alone  marked  the  degree  of  danger  in  the  case.  To 
local  inflammation,  or  that  sinking  and  collapse  which  ensue  on  the 
breaking  up  of  such  high  unnatural  excitement  in  the  system,  was  direc- 
ted the  attention  of  the  physician  for  the  issue  of  these  evils.  Disease 
then  was  bold  in  its  approach,  open  and  undisguised  in  its  coafli^  with 
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Che  conatitution.  Biit  in  1634  we  find  its  approach  was  insidious  and 
unobserved,  giving  no  serious  warning  of  its  proximity,  until  the  uncon- 
scious yictim  was  secure  in  its  grasp.  The  patient  first  complained  of 
depression,  heai  and  Imming^  when  to  the  touch  the  surface  was  icj 
cold ;  that  cold,  that  first  stage,  is  now  the  stage  of  disease  and  peril, 
and  that  reaction  which  in  past  days  was  looked  to  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling, would  now  be  hailed  as  the  messenger  of  returning  health  and 
vigor." 

*  *  *  *  "  Diseases  of  every  form,  season  and  locality  in  the  bounds 
of  the  Stale,  became  at  this  particular  time  characterized  by  a  low, 
enfeebled  state  of  the  circulation."  *  *  *  In  the.disease  of  this  epoch, 
*' there  was  a  display  of  certain  specific  ^lifierences,  in  various  sections 
and  localities  of  the  'State,  ******  owing  to  some  peculiarity 
attaching  to  the  organic  nature  of  each  locality  and  region." 

Dr.  I^wis  being  unacquainted  with  the  topography  and  diseases  of 
the  north-west  section  of  the  State,  ^'leaves  the  subject  to  other  hands." 

**  Before  entering  upon  a. description  of  the  diseases  of  those  sectioBS 
adverted  to,  we  will  take  a  brief  notice  of  other  causes  and  circunlstances 
influencing  disease,  than  those  arising  merely  from  'soil.  In  the  ^^  cireum- 
stances"  enumerated,  however,  we  perceive  but  little  that  is  new  or  of 
special  interest.  They  are  merely  repetitions  of  statements  made  fre- 
quently and  long  since  by  others ;  as,  for  instance,  the  agency  of  mill- 
ponds  ;  of  the  eddies  of  rivers,  the  removal  of  trees  or  their  foliage  fix>m 
around  marshes,  slought  and  habitatians^  4*^.,  as  exerting  a  local  noxious 
infbience*  The  bad  quality  of  the  water  in  some  parts  of  the  State  is 
also  alluded  to,  and  it  is  stated  that  '^the  water  from  the  artesian 
wells  throughout  the  prairie  region  frequently  contains  saline  properties, 
th»  constant  use  of  which  tends  to  change  the  healthy  functions  of  the 
system."  The  ground  on  which  this  conclusion  is  based,  are  not  given, 
bat  in  the  next  paragraph  we  are  informed  that  it  is  not  **  unfrequently 
the  case  that  those  individuals  who  suflfer  with  chronic  disease  of  the 
stomach,  have  been  restored  to  health  by  the  use  of  the  prairie  waters<" 

We  fear  that  .we  do  not  understand  exactly  what  Dr.  Lewis  means  in 
the  following  paragraphs. 

^It  is  the  generally  received  opinion,  that  living  vegetation  protects 
the  human  system  from  die  deleterious  efl^ts  of  moZarto,  and  reasoning 
by  analogy,  it  would  appear  that  experiments  made  by  scientific  men, 
have  satisfactorily  explained  the  mutual  dependence  ofthe  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms  on  each  other  fer  support.'' 

**It  has  been  ascertained,  that  if  air  rendered  pernicious  by  respira- 
tion be  confined  in  a  bottle,  in  which  some  green  plant  has  been  intro- 
duced, and  exposed  to  the  action  ofthe  sun,  the  carbonic  acid  will  be 
absorbed,  and  the  air  restored  to  its  original  condition.  The  putrefec- 
tion  of  animal  matter,  and  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  substances, 
would  cause  a  sufiUciency  of  carbonic  acid  rapor,  When  united  with  the 
atihospheric  air,  to  destroy  every  living  being,  were  it  not  fer  this  wise 
provision  of  nature." 

^  This  gas  which  is  poisonous  to  the  human  as  well  as  animal  species, 
is  a  source  of  nutriment  to  every  variety  of  plant,  and  thus,  it  would 
appear,  vegetable  absorption  exercises  a  benign  influence  in  protecting 
man  from  the  deleterious  efiects  from  poisonous  vapours." 
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Wtf  presume,  however,  that  no  other  infereiice  can  he  drawn  from 
what  we  have  quoted,  than  that  Dr.  Lewia  helievea  in  the  exploded 
opinion.— flo  exqubitly  ridiculed  hj  Professor  Caldwell,  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  for  August  18^l,-H>f  the  identity  of  car- 
honic  acid  gas  with  the  malarious  poison.  This  we  say  is  the  only 
literal  inference  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  matter  quoted ;  but  as  the 
position  is  so  absurd,  so  extremely  ridiculous  and  untenable,  we  are 
willing  to  beHeve  that  Dr.  Lewis  really  did  not  mean  to  express  an^ 
such  opinion,  but  merely,  that  reasoning  analogically, — as  living  vege- 
tation absorbed  the  carbonic  acid  gas, — it  probably  absorbed  also  the 
miasmata  productive  of  autumnal  fever ;  and  this  exercised  a  protective 
influence.    This  idea  is  by  no  means  of  recent  origin. 

The  Doctor  also  speaks  oftthe  effects  of  the  winds  from  different 
points;  of  the  diflerent  results  produced  by  large  quantities  of  rain  in 
diflerent  localities;  of  the  influence  of  dews;  and  informs  us  that  one 
of  his  correspondents  ^hazards  the  conjecture,  that  further  investigation 
will  establish  the  (iict,  that  the  nearer  the  dew  point  approximates  the 
temperature  of  the  summer  and  autumn,  the  greater  will  be  the  |M^va* 
lence  of  every  form  of  miasmatic  disease. 

Our  author  next  enters  upon  the  diseases  of  the  third  epoch.  He 
«ays:  ^'Having  presented  the  general  outlines  of  the  physical  charac* 
ters  of  each  section  of  the  State,  we  will  now  endeavor  to  give  a  brief 
description  of  the  prominent  diseases  of  each  division.  It  is- too  much 
the  custom  with  medical  men  to  view  disease  in  the  mass,  without 
directing  attention  to  its  individual  character.  Diseases  that  are  dis« 
eimihur  in  the  manner  of  invasion,  unlike  in  symptoms,  complication^ 
duration  and  mode  of  termination,  either  in  recovery  or  death,  are  gen- 
erallff  looked  upon  as  one  and  the  same  aflection."  This  indeed  is  new 
to  us  and  startling  in  the  extreme.  Before  Dr.  Lewis  informed  us 
otherwise,  we  at  least  had  remained  under  the  impression  that  dis- 
eases, that  were  *^  dissimilar  in  the  manner  of  invasion,  unlike  in  symp- 
toms, complication,  duration  and  mode  of  termination,  either  in  recovery 
or  death,  were  generally  looked  upon  ^  as  different  affections."  We 
can  call  to  mind  but  one  instance  to  (he  contrary,  and  that  occurs  in  the 
paper  now  under  consideration ;  nor  are  we  certain  that  in  this  we  are 
not  mistaken.  If,  however,  it  is  not  an  instance  of  the  kind,  it  is  a 
nearer  approach  to  it  than  any  thing  we  can  now  recoHect  We  allude 
to  that  part  of  the  paper  in  which  Dr.  Lewis  speaks  of  *Uhat  low  stage 
of  typhoid  affection^  that  m&rks  the  character  of  all  diseases  of  the  present 
day,"  bearing  in  mind  at  the  same  time,  that  he  has  taken  congestive 
fever  as  his  type  of  the  diseases  of  the  present  epoch.  Tliat  this  is 
reaUy  the  case  we  will  refer  the  reader  again  for  proo(  to  his  picturesque 
account  of  the  change  in  character  between  the  diseases  of  the  second 
and  third  epochs,  »o  marked  in  1884,  eommencing  with  **  during  the 
•ommer  and  autumn  of  this  year  the  red  and  scarlet  liveij  of  past  yeare 
had  disappeared,  dec."  Now,  in  the  sentence  quoted  before  die  last,  if 
Dr.  Lewis  does  not  mean  to  say  that  congestive  fever  and  typhoid  fever 
are  the  same^— he  must,  to  justify  his  use  of  the  term  typhoid,— *fSnd  a 
t^xMofreiemhlattce  between  congestive  fever  and  typhus ;  and  we  venture 
Ike  opmion,  that  there  are  few  acute  febrile  diseaseemoiie  ^'dissuadkrin 
the  manner  of  invasion,  unlike  in  symptoms,  oorapileetwnaad  duratiea.'* 
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Dr.  Lewis  proceeds.  '^  This  want  of  analysis  in  inFecUgating  disease 
is  ike  abstract,  leads  to  great  confusion  in  medical  literature,  paitiou- 
larlj  in  the  South,  where  ^medies  are  prescribed  through  the  medical 
journals,  in  rarjing  doses  fin*  disease  under  some  one  head,  that  may  be 
totally  dissimilar  in  character."  We  presume,  though  we  do  not  pretend 
to  understand  preciseiy  the  meaning  of  this  sentence,  that  a  grave  im- 
putation is  conveyed  in  it,  as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  physicians  of  the 
South  {  and  all  must  admit, — we  m^e  the  acknowledgement  in  sorrow* 
that  our  '*  medical  literature"  in  etery  uuiancCf  iy  not  of  the  very  highest 
Older. 

We  continue  the  paragraph.  ^'It  is  true  that  disease,  to  a  great 
extent,  may  prevail  in  some  one  locality  in  the  same  season,  presenting 
precisely  the  same  symptoms  as  in  the  various  types  of  intermittent, 
remittent,  congestive  and.  yellow  fevers ;  yet  in  -other  sections  of  the 
country,  the  symptoms  may  be  so  unlike  in  mapy  respects  as  to  demand 
an  opposite  method  of  treatment."  Here  again  we  are  at  a  loss  as  to 
the  precise  meaning  of  the  author.  If  he  intends  to  say  that  in  any  one 
season  or  locality  the  '^  various  types  of  intermittent}  remittent,  congestive 
and  yellow  fevers"  are  found  to  present  precisely  the  same  symptomSf^ 
we  fear  that  his  position  will  not  be  generally  sustained  by  the  members 
of  the  medical  profession^  of  the  South,  who  are  not  yet  sufficiently 
illuminated  to  recognize  a  differeiuse  m  diseases  or  in  the  '^  various 
types,"  of  a  disease  from  an  identity  of  symptoms.  On  the  other  hand, 
n  he  merely  intends  to  say  that  any  one  of  the  diseases  named,  may, 
during  the  same  season,  even  in  di^rent  localities,  differ  somewhat  in 
their  symptoms,  and  require  a  modified  treatment  accordingly,  he  is 
ceitainly  advancing  nothing  new,  ^nothing  which  he  on  consideration 
himself  must  not  acknowledge  that  even  the  physicians  of  the  South 
generally  seem  to  understand.  Since  the  time  of  the  Father  of  medicine 
himself  this  opinion  has  generally  been  admitted,  and  is  most  forcibly 
inculcated  by  Baglivt,^  to  a  partial  extent  at  least,  in  speaking  of  the  use 
0f  the  Cinchona  under  particular  circumstances  at  Rome.  *^  AUisfarsan 
m  wrMnts  egregrium  est  remedttim,  hie  nomum  experior*** 

We  wouU  here,  with  ali  respect,  suggest  to  Dr.  Lewis  that  woidi 
nay  or  may  not  express  ideas,  acconSng  to  the  manner  of  their 
arrangement. 

In  entering  upon  an  account  of  the  diseases  of  the  three  difibrent 
■eetions  into  which  the  author  divides  the  Stale — ^he  first  directs  atten- 
tion  to  the  summer  and  autumnal  fevers  of  the  coal  and  granitic  or  hilly 
portion. 

^Notwithstanding^  the  extreme  vtcimftnlss  of  the  weather,  ineUeiit  to 
thia  region*  are  suflfeient  to  give  rise  to  an  endUss  variety  in  the  ^pe 
of  fevers,  yet  the  general  character  of  disease  is  not  such  as  would  come 
vnder  the  head  of  active  or  open  phleffmasialy  but  like  those  of  oCbeff 
tecCioAs,  they  are  attended  with  small  frequent  pulse,  moderate  degree 
of  heat  on  the  surface,  and  in  a  nu^rity  ef  cases  there  u  a  ecMWtaat 
tendeaey  to  prostration." 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  MXhe  warn  days  proper  ef  summer,  are  MMue  20  leee 
Bi number  th«i  kt  the  mkklle  and  Southern  secticms.  For  twoor threa 
we^ks  in  July  and  August,  the  tkermemetrieal  range  is  higher  than  is 
edttbiled  in  Ihe  prairies  or  on  the  seaboard." 
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'  *'  In  the  upland  countrj,  fevers  of  an  intermittent  and  remittent  typ# 
ofuallj  mak^  their  appearance  about  the  first  of  July,  increasing  in 
number  and  becoming  more  violent  in  the  month  of  August,  with  occa- 
sionally one  of  a  typhoid  character,  and  by  the  first  of  September  they 
have  attained  their  maximum  point." 

^Fer  some  years  past  in  low  moist  localities,  (of  the  upland  country 
also,)  the  fevers  have  assumed  a  more  grane  type-^what  the  physicians 
in  those  regions  term  *^  congestive  intennittents*"  They  are  mostly 
quotidian,  the  chill  continuing  from  two  to  six  hours,  and  attended  with 
coldness,  shivering  and  the  usual  phenomena  of  an  ordinary  chill."' 

"The  cold  stage  is  not  attended  with  the  same  difficulty  of  respiration 
,  — <5old  clammy  skin,  ^ense  of  oppression,  heat  of  the  internal  surface^ 
extreme  thirst,  together  with  that  marked  depression  of  all  the  vital 
forces,  that  characterizes  the  true  congestive  fever;  the  continuance  of 
the  cold  stage  and  moderate  febrile  reaction  seeming  to  depend  on  the 
general  tendency  to  a  state  of  adynamia  that  so  peculiarly  marks  eveiy 
rorra  of  fever  at  the  present  day,  rather  than  any  vital  or  important 
derangement  of  the  functions,^^ 

**  In  the  course  of  these  as  well  as  all  other  acute  afl^ctions,  it  is  not 
unfrequently  the  case  that  from  some  morbid  derangement,  by  the 
administration  of  harsh  and  irritating  medicines,  vomiting,  watery  dejec- 
tions and  a  state  of  collapse  may  suddenly  supervene.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  medical  attendant  unaccustomed  to  the  fevers  of  the 
prairies^  or  not  having  studied  the  individual  nalture  of  Southern  ^vers, 
is  perfectly  assured  that  he  has  encountered  a  case  o(  congestive  fever* 
This  character  of  fever  is  rare  in  this  region,  and  is  simply  referred  to 
here,  because  it  is  the  only  description  of  cases  which  has  been  denomi- 
nated congestive,  and  the  difierence  of  the  two  diseases  will  become 
apparent  when  we  have  described  those  of  the  prairies." 

Dr.  Lewis  here  for  the  first  time  hints  at  a  position,  which  further  on 
he  enters  upon  more  fully,  So  wit :  that  there  is  a  radical  and  total  dif- 
ference between  our  ordinary  autumnal  fevers  and  congestive  fevers, 
or,  as  he  terms  it,  ^\  the  fever  of  the  prairies ;" — ^indeed  that  the  latter  is 
a  distinct  and  separate  disease,  a  disease  sui  generis^  and  not,  as  seems 
to  be  the  more  general  impression  among  physicians,  a  mere  modifica- 
tion of  the  former. 

As  we  look  upon  the  determination  of  this  question  as  one  of  no  trivial 
importance  to  the  ^uthern  physician,  we  must  beg  the  indulgence  df 
the  reader,  should  we  dwell  more  especially  upon  all  that  the  Dr.  has 
to  say  upon  the  subject ;  as — rseeing  that  he  confidently  and  boldly  takes 
Ihe  position  named ; — ^we  may  reasonably  expect  that  he  has  cogent  rea- 
sons, if  not  the  most  absolute  proofe  to  advance.  At  present  he  promises 
us  that  "  the  difiference  between  the  two  diseases  will  become  apparent 
when  we  have  described  those  of  the  prairies ;"  though  he  has  already 
drawn  a  contrast  in  part,  which  we  have  quoted  a  short  time  sincOt  and 
which  for  the  sake  of  clearness  and  precisicxi  we  will  again  repeat 

*^  The  cold  stage  is  not  attended  with  the  same  difficulty  of  respira- 
tion, cold  clammy  skin,  sense  of  oppression,  heat  of  the  internal  sur&ce, 
extreme  thirst,  together  with  that  marked  depression  of  all  the  vital 
ferces  that  characterizes  the  true  congestive  fever.    The  continuance  of 
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tke  cold  stage  and  moderate  febrile  reaction,  seeming  to  depend  on  the 
general  tendency  to  a  state  of  adynamia,  that  so  pecuHarly  marks  every 
form  of  the  present  day,  rather  than  any  vital  or  important  derangement 
of  the  fimctiiMis."  We  will  look  forward  to  Dr.  Lewis's  explanation  of 
this  ^  vital  or  important  derangement  of  the  functions"  with  some  inter- 
est, as  he,  of  course,  bases  his  distinction  of  the  two  diseases  mainly 
upon  it,  and  intends  to  show  that  such  exists  in  the  congestive  or 
"prairie  fever,"— different  in  character, — and  not  merely  different  in 
degree, — from  that  existing  in  the  other  forms  of  autumnal  disease. 
Now,  so  far  as  we  may  judge  by  what  has  already  been  said,  the  con- 
clusion might  readily  be  drawn  that  the  difference  is- not  one  of  a  radical 
nature,  but  of  degree  merely ;  seeing  that  those  *^  congestive  intermit, 
tents"  must  have  been  of  a  very  mild  character,  (scarcely  deserving  the 
title,  we  think,  though  the  Dr.,  in  speaking  of  their  advent,  says,  that ''  in 
low,  moist  localities,  the  fevers  have  assumed  a  more  grave  type,")  and 
consequently  we  would*  expect  that  the  cold  stage  would  not  be  attended 
with  the  same  difficulty  of  respiration,  cold  clammy  skin,  sense  of 
oppression,  dec.,"  as  in  what  Dr.  Lewis  is  pleased  to  term  the  true 
congestive  fever;  seeing  that  in  continuation  of  his  account  of  the 
fevers  of  the  same  region,— in  the  very  next  paragraph,,  indeed,  he  says 
that  "  the  summer  and  autumnal  fevers  of  this  region  are  principally 
intermittents  «nd  remittents  of  a  miZd  nature,  attended  with  little  fatality ; 
the  only  severe  or  grave  form  of  febnle  affection  being  of  a  continued 
or  typhoid  nature."  Thus  &r  then  the  Dr.^  has  given  us  no  reason  to 
believe  that  what  is  called  congestive  fever  is  not  a  mere  modification 
of  our  ordinary  autumnal  fevers. 

But  in  continuance  of  the  account  of  t*he  upland  country,  Dr.  Clark, 
one  of  our  authors  "  correspondents,"  ^remarks,  "  In  August,  September 
and  October  of  1840,  in  Benton  County,  typhoid  fever  prevailed  as  an 
epidemic,  assuming  f^quently  a  malignant,  obstinate  and  unmanageable 
character.  It  aliaeked  indiscriminately  individuals  of  all  ages^  without 
regard  to  sex  or  color.  During  the  prevalence  of  this  fever  we  had 
alM  every  grade  and  variety  of  intermittent  and  remittent  fever  through- 
out the  siunmer  months,  but  all  ike  fatal  cases  were  of  a  typhoid  char- 
acter." 

The  author  goes  on  himself  to  observe^  "notwithstanding  the  occur- 
rence of  this  and  other  partial  epidemics,  idiopathic  typhoid  fever  cannot 
by  any  means  be  reguded  as  the  prevailing  disease  of  sunmier  and 
antomn ;  it  more  properly  belongs  to  the  winter  and  spring  months,  jet 
as  the  general  tendency  of  the  remittent  is  to  the  continued  typhoid, 
taken  with  those  that  are  essentially  so,  and  that  is  the  only  type  which 
is  conskiered  grave  or  dangerous,  we  cannot  err  in  stating  that  ^hoid 
lever  prevails  in  this  section  of  the  State  to  some  extent  at  least  We 
are  exceedingty  puzzled  to  know  what  to  make  of  the  above  sentence. 
We  find,  however,  the  conclusion — that  "  typhoid  fever  prevaUs  in  this 
section  of  the  State  to  some  extent  at  least."  A  conclusion  which  we 
think,  without  a  clearer  case  than  is  here  made  out  at  least,  the  author 
need  not  have  put  himself  to  the  trouble  of  repeating,  as  he  had  already 
infomied  us  in  a  quotation  firom  a  correspondent,  thai  in  **  August,  Sep- 
tember and  October  of  1840,  in  Benton  County,  typhoid  fever  prevailed 
as  an  epidemic,  dec."    On  what  authority  or  grounds  the  Doctor  bases 
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ku  opinioB  tliat  **  the  genenl  tendaney  of  the  ramitlast  {bwr)  is  to  tto 
camiiMied  tjphoidy"  he  has  not  infimiied  lu. 

««  Ib  the  summer  of  1839  and  1S40  the  writec  witnessed  umnj  eases 
of  fever  of  Tarious  types  In  this  section  of  the  coontiy ;  some  of  whicht 
termed  ^tjpfaoid  congestive,"  were  attended  with  a  cokli^ess  of  the 
extremities,  profuse  perspiration  and  a  strong  accelerated  pulse.  Con« 
trarj  to  the  usual  course  of  (ever,  the  perspiration  increases  with  the 
arterial  escitement,  and  subsides  with  it.  In  other  cases  again,  thejre 
is  bilious  vomiting,  soft  feeble  pulse,  moist  yellow  tongue,  stupor,  or 


**  In  these  forms  of  disease  the  fever  generally  lasted  from  ten  to  fif* 
teen  days,  and  may  be  comprehended  under  that  variety  described  by 
Channel  as  not  being  essentiaUy  Typhojd  fever."  Now  we  do  not  know 
whether  the  Dr.  retracts  here  the  opinion  just  given,  ^  that  Typhoid 
fever  prevails  in  this  section  of  the  State  to  some  extent  at  leilut,"  or 
wishes  to  be  understood  as  persisting  in  it,  contrary  to  what  he  says,  is 
the  opinion  of  Chomel  in  regard  to  'such  cases— 4hat  they  are  not 
**  essentially  Tjrphoid  fever,"— nor  do  we  exactly  understand  whether  he 
means  to  convey  the  idea,  that  Chomel  pronounces  a  disease  lypfaoid 
fever,  and  then  declares  it  **  not  essential  Typhoid  fever,"  or  not  If  so, 
he  should  have  referred  us  to  vohmie  and  page. 

Next  we  have  a  description  of  Typl\oid  fever.  <' Typhoid  fever, 
whether  remittent  at  the  first  or  continued  from  the  onset,  is  attended 
with  extreme  debility  and  great  prostration  of  body ;  nervousness,  irrita. 
bility,  perversion  of  the  senses,  stupor,  some  times  delirium,  and  pain  in 
the  head  and  limbs,  thirst  and  heat  of  skin,  are  frequently  the  variable 
although  prominent  symptoms.  The  pulse  is  small  and  frequent,  the 
bowels  are  slightly  tympanitic  and  sore  on  pressure,  the  tongue  is  usually 
round  and  lengtheneid,  dark  in  the  middle,  inclining  to  red  at  the  edges 
aad  alwojfe  dry,  but  when  it  becomes  moist  it  is  generally  a  sign  of  con* 
valescence  which  may  occur  in  6  or  10  days,  but  the  usual  duration  of 
the  fever  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  days." 

'^  This  feeer  is  not  so  stronffly  marked  in  Autunm  as  in  winter,  and 
separated  from  the  latter  wouU  not  deserve  the  name ;  as  it  does  not 
comprehend  the  strict  definition  of  Tvphokl  fever."  Which  meaneth 
we  supftose  when  **  literally  interpreted"  that  typhokl  fever  in  Autunm  is 
aot  tyi^id  fever. 

It  cannot  be  questioned,  that  there  is  much  confiisbn  and  some  con- 
tnMlictory  statements  in  regard  to  this  ^rphokl  fever  of  the  **  upkad 
region."  First  we  are  tol^  that  cases  first  spojten  of  as  typhoid,  are  . 
not  ^essentially  typhoid,"  and  next,  after  urging  the  existence  of  the 
disease  again*— that  typhoui  fever  in  Axitomndoes  not  deserve  the  name. 
Is  not  all  this  calcuUtted  to  strengthen  the  doubts,  which  many  physi- 
cians of  Alaban^a  already  entertain,  as  to  the  existence  of  typhoid  fever 
al.&Uy  within  the  limits  of  the  State— -especially  when  we  recollect  also 
that  this  typhoui  fever  of  thd  ^  upland  region  in  1840,"  "^  attacked  indis. 
criminately  individuals  of  ott  ages"  We  fear  in  this  paifticnlar  instance 
that,  ^  investigating  the  nature  of  disease  in  the  abstmct,"  hai  led  to 
^'gneat  ecm&ision  in  Medical  litenlore." 

«« bthe  treiUmontof  the  continned  fevers  of  l&ts  section  of  the  emaHxj^ 
whether  they  are  idiopathic  or  supervening  upon  a  leraittait  type,  lottl 
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depletion  cautiously  practiced,  diaphoretict,  sinaptsnu,  emollient  poulti- 
ces, diffusible  stimulants  dnd  mild  alteratires,  are  the  remedies  usually 
employed  by  judicious  practitioners.  Quinine  has  been  used  at  different 
periods,  in  every  variety  of  dose  and  form,  but  always  tending  to  aggra* 
vate  the  disease,  and  increase  that  disposition  to  local  inlammation 
which  usually  exists  in  the  cases  o(that  region.*'  ^ 

The  author's  account  of  the  Southern  region  and  its  diseases  is  so 
bri^rf--and  withall  so  interesting,  that  we  quote  it  almost  entire  :— 

^  In  the  Southern  portion  of  the  State,  pointed  out  as  the  tertiary,  the 
fevers  are  less  uniform  in  their  type  than  in  any  other  region,  differing 
in  every  respect  with  the  varying  ieatures  of  the  country  and  the  pecu- 
liar  nature  of  the  soil,  for  in  this  section  we  find  every  variety  of  cause 
that  would  tend  to  generate  malaria*     "-         *        ' 

**  Here  you  meet  with  the  daric  lagoon  that  is  overshadowed  by  the 
cumbrous  foliage  of  Imewont  ibrest-trees ;  here  the  brackish  niarsh 
abounding  in  animal  and  vegetable  ileposits— the  accumulated  mass  of 
ages  lies  exposed  to  the  sun ;  and  here  the  wide  spiead  creelc  and 
overflowing  river  leave  their  slimy  deposits  of  decomposed  mi^tter  over 
a  vast  extent  of  adjacent  soil,  to  Ornish  material  for  the  generation  of 
poisonous  gases ;  all  combining  with  their  teeming  stench  to  induce 
disease  of  a  grave  malignant  nature." 

**  As  any  attempt  at  a  description  of  all  these  types  (varieties  T)  is 
incompatible  with  the  limits  of  this  paper,  we  will  confine  ourselves  to 
those  cases  which  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  the^lwamps,  extending  from 
the  junction  of  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee  rivers  down  to  the  city  of 
Mobile.  The  fevers  here  are  strikingly  dissimilar  to  -those  now  pre- 
vailing  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  poisonous  cause  of  disease 
it  will  be  remembe1*ed  arises  from  swamps  and  marshes  of  recent  for- 
matlon,  in  which  vegetable  matter  greatly  preponderates."* 

^  The  cold  and  hot  stages  of  the  intermittents  are  oharacterized  by 
the  most  violent  extremes.  The  chill  lasts  from  four  to  six  hours,  often 
amounting  to  a  shaking  ague,  the  fever  then  ensues  and  continues  with 
ereat  violence  from  10  to  20  hours.  The  sweating  stage  is  scarcely 
formed  before  another  chill  is  announced,  the  paroxysms  occurring/at 
irregular  intervals ;  and  it  must  be  noted  that  these  intermittents  are 
exceedingly  obstinate,  usually  continuing  from  8  to  10  days,  without  any 
change." 

**  The  remittent,  or  according  to  a  strict  definition  centinmed  hUioue 
feeer^  (we  cannot  perceive  the  propriety  of  th^  change  of  name,  nor  die 
correctness  of  the  ^strict  definition"— Rev«)  most  usually  forms,  and  is 
eommonly  known  as  **  swamp  fever."  It  is  attended  vith  a  full  bound* 
ing  pulse,  firom  110  to  ISO  in  the  minute— a  dry  and  hot  skin— a  pale 
flattened  tongue  covered  with  white  flirv  which  in  the  course  of  the 
disease  becomes  yellow  or  dark-brown.  The  pain  in  the  head,  back 
•  and  limbs  is  veiy  violent ;  some  thirst,  nausea,  and  bilinaiy  derange. 
ment.  Once  in  34  or  48  hours,  there  is  a  tendency  to  remits  numifeHed 
mtuaUff  by  fess  frejueney  rf  pulse^  obtMtement  ofpam^  end  motstere 
oftoitf  the  head  ami  ehest.  The  bowels  are  usually  constipated  ;  all  tiM 
seoretiomi  becoming  diminished  or  suppressed.  The  blood  veir  soon 
Ibeee  Us  rieh  teaaoious  qualities,  becoming  thin  and  pale,  and  the  dis. 
i  Is  fipom  6  to  14  days  in  nmning  its  course." 
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^^  We  have  been  treating  this  fever  for  several  years,  and  seldom  sue* 
ceeded  in  cutting  it  short.  Large  doses  of  quinine  change  the  character 
of  the  symptoms,  but  never  cure ;  convalescence  is  painfully  protracted 
or  interrupted  by  relapses,  until  the  approach  of  frost," 

^*  In  the  examination  of  four  bodiea  made  in  the  hospitals  of  MobilOf 
the  liver  was  atrophied  in  one^  being  also  dry. and  brittle^  as  in  those 
dying  of  yellow  fever^  and  of  a  pale  straw  color.  In  the  other  three 
this  organ  presented  nothing  peculiar  as  a  lesion  of  disease;  intact, 
there  was  no  lesion  .sufficiently  prominent  any  where  to  attract  atteti- 
tion,  except  in  the  serous  condition  of  the' blooNcI,  and  soft  spongy  condi- 
tion of  the  cellular  and  myScular  tissues." 

Dr.  Lewis  thus  enters  upon  his  account  of  the  fevers  of  the  prairie 
region, 

,  **  To  ascertain  that  malady  which  for  gravity  Is  the  maximum  in  the 
chain  of  morbid  sequences — ^that  malady  which  most  excites  the  fears 
<^the  people,  and  absorbs  the  attention  of  the  medical  man,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  be  brought  to  the  bed  side  of  ope  laboring  under  congestive 
fever,  and  the  search  is  at  an  end." 

After  some  preliminary  remarics,  the  author  observes  ^that  the  com- 
bined testimony  before  us  points  unerringly  to  the  following  conclusion, 
that  the  poison  i>f  the  disease  is  confined  mostly  to  humid  prairie,  or 
low^  swampy  lands,  abounding  in  organic  remains ;  that  it  does  not 
spread  broad  cast  over  extensive  tracts  of  country,  or  rise  to  elevated 
situations  like  the  ordinary  marsh  poisons ;  that  the  more  elevated  prairie 
soil,  which  has-  in  the  process  of  cultivation  given  out  its  excess  of 
humidity,  does  not  prqduce  the  disease^  and  that  with  an  equal  exposure, 
all  ages  and  sizes  of  the  white  population  are  alike  susceptible." 

^  bi  looking  back  at  our  sketch  of  the  first  and  second  epochs,  the 
regular  gradation  of  disease  will  be  observed  as  follows:  intermittents 
and  irregular  bowel  affections  prevail  in  the  spring  and  early  part  of 
summer;  as  the  season  advances  these  are  replaced  by Temittents;  late 
summer  and  autumn  find  that  the  latter  have  attained  their  maximum, 
aod  the  fevers  are  continued^  being  either  of  a  nervous^  infianmfltory  or 
malignant^  character.  Here  is  presented  a  regular  gradation  of  mort»id 
action,  from  its  mild  incipiency  to  a  high  toned  or  malignant  action, 
without  any  superadded  complication  or  change  of  character,  save  in 
degree." — We  must  pause  here  a  moment. — Although  a  few  might  be 
found  unwilling  to  cavil  at  the  ^  regular  gradation"  from  intermittents 
and  irregular  bowel  afi[ections  to  remittents,  and  from  these  to  continued 
fevers;  yet  when  they  are  spoken  of  as  "being  either  of  afi^nxnv, 
inflammatory  or  malignant  character,"  the  impression  >¥ill  force  itself  on 
many,  that  there  must  have  been  a  '^  superadded  complicatioh  or  change 
ofcluiracter." 

*'  We  find  that  the.  congestive  fever  is  preceded  by  the  intennittents 
«nd  remittents,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  that  the  continued  fevers 
were  in  times  past.  This  apparent  connection  and  dependence  afibrd 
a  strong  argument  in  fitvor  of  the  identity  of  the  congestive  and  other 
fevers  so  closely  associated  with  it,—- but  while  we  admit  its  force  we 
cannot  subscribe  to  its  conclusiveness*  He  who  does  not  know,  t^at 
the  most  ()eadly  maladies,  maladies  wholly  and  'essentially  different  in 
form,  are  often  found  engrafting  themselves  on  simple  intennittents,  hae 
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observed  to  little  purpoae.  This,  however,  as  before  remarkedi  is  not 
the  place  to  consider  the  identity  or  connection  which  may  exist ;  allu- 
sion is  made  to  the  qiiestion,  for  the  simple  purpose  of  calling  attention 
to  the  importance  of  a  rigid  scrutiny  and  investigation,  not  only  of  con* 
necting  circumstances,  but  the  symptoms  pathognomonic  of  congestive 
feven?  We  are  not  a  little  pleased  with  the  conclusion  of  tfiis  para- 
gmph,— ^r,  now,  we  have  reason  to  expect,  that  in  addition  to  an 
explanation,  relative  to  the  "vital  or  important  derangement  of  the 
fiinetions"— formerly  alluded  to,  as  existing  in  the  cong^tive  fever,  and 
not  in  other  forms  of  mahuious /overs,  we  have  also  the  hope  held  forthy 
that  we  are  to  have  the  palkognomonic  gympUms  of  the  congestive  fever 
given  us,  and  then,  of  course,  if  in  reality  there  exists  the  distinction  for 
which  Dr.  Lewis  contends,  it  will  l^  made  clear  and  manifest.  The 
line  of  demarcation  will  be  phtinly  drawn,  and  '^  he  who  runs  may  read." 

We  turn  back  a  page*.  "  A  correspondent  residing  for  many  years 
in  Montgomery,  a  town  situated  amidst  diluvial  elevations  of  the  prairie 
region,  informs  us  that  he  has  not  yet  seen  any  case  of  congestive  fever^ 
such  as  has  been  described  by  medical  men,  as  prevailing  in  other  sec« 
tions  of  the  State.  That  he  has  "seen  cases  of  /simple  fever  collapse 
or  become  complicated,  (under  the  influence  of  injudicious  treatment,) 
resembling  in  that  condition  the*  congestive  state."  From  abundant 
testimony  it  would  ^pear  that  this  town  is  exempt  from  the  disease  in 
its.  true  characteristic  form.  Take  for  instance  the  paper  of  Dr.  Boling 
on  the  fevers  of  that  vicinity.  He  describes  no  case  of  febrile  affection, 
which  physicians  of  certain  localities  in  Green,  Marengo,  and  Dallas 
woukl  recognize  as  congestive  fever."    . 

A  question  of  no  little  importance  is  involved  in  the  preceding 
remaiks.  It  is,  whether  there  really  exists  a  disease  in  Alabamai 
distinct  and  separate  in  its  nature  from  our  ordinary  autuQinal  diseases, 
— more  especially  deserving  the  name  of  congestive  fever,  and  radically 
diflbring  from  the  various  aggravated  shades  of  the  former  disease,  which 
have  been  described  frequently,  and  spoken  of  under  the  latter  term. 
Whether  indeed  physicians,  in  speaking  of  congestive  fover,  have  inclu- 
ded under  this  term  and  in  their  descriptions,  unknowingly,  with  a 
disease  distinct  and  peculiar,  also  certain  aggravated  shades  of  other 
diseases  of  an  entirely  different  character  in  some  instances  ;  and  in 
others,  have  erroneously  spoken  of  the  latter  merely,  as  congestive  fever. 

Dr.  Lewis*  it  will  ere  this  be  distinctlv  perceived^  assumes  the  posi- 
tion, that  there  is.  a  "congestive  fever,"  a  disease  sui  generUj  distinct 
and  separate  from  our  ordinary  malarious  fevers ;  while,  as  has  already 
been  observed,  the  mass  of  the  profession  in  the  South,  if  we  are  not  in 
error,  is  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  latter  is  a  mere  modification  of 
the  former,  or,  rather,  that  the  cases  termed  congestive  are  m^e  modi- 
fied shades  of  the  former,  produced  perhaps  by  different  degrees  of 
concentration  of  the  malarious  poison  itself  with  certain  circumstances 
connected  with  the  invasion  and  progress  of  the  disease ;  as,  for  instance, 
the  extent  of  predisposition,  the  kind  and  degree  of  exposure;  irregu- 
larities of  diet»  more  especially  a  recently  eaten  indigestible  meal,  the 
condition  4^  the  system  in  regard  to  strength  or  debility,  perhaps  even 
the  remedial  agents  first  resorted  to ;  and  we  may  also  add,  the  tem- 
peiament  of  the  patient.    Under  this  latter  view  of  the  case,  it  would 
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be  expected,  as  a  natter  of  course,  that  in  dUfeieot  looaliciee,  and  ia 
dii^rent  seasons-^^is  also  in  diffisrent  indiriduals  in  the  same  locality 
and  season, — there  would  be  some  rariation  in  the  8ymptotns,-c«-a8  is  the 
ease  in  regard  to  all  other  diseases,  whose  different  shades  also  would 
be  dependent  somewhat  on  the  organs  bearing  the  principal  ohus  of 
morbid  action,  and  the  extent  and  degree  of  the  latter ; — bujb  still,  to 
justify  the  term  congestive,  as  applied  to  and  embracing  them,  possessing 
a  general  resemblance  and  an  identity  in  some  important  features. 

The  term,  we  believe,  is  intended. to  express  a  general  tendency  of 
the  blood  from  the  sur&ce  to  the  central  organs,  of  which  a  small  and 
corded  or  feeble  pulse,  cool,  shrunken  and  often  shriveled  condition  of 
the  extremities,  are  among  the  principal  indications, — these  cpming  on 
rapidly  and 'unexpectedly,  in  many  instances,  and  when  seemingly  the 
result  of  depletion ;  supervening  upon  such  measures,  carried  to  an 
extent  inadequate  to  the  production  of  any  thing  like  a  similar  condition 
of  suHace,  pulse,  doc.,  or  even^maiked  debility  in  any  respect,  in  an 
individual  whose  nervous  system  has  not  previously  been  impaired  or 
modified  by  the  malarious  poison.  Although  we  consider,  that  all  of 
the  different  shades  of  congestive  fever  very  properly  come  under  the 
description  <^  pernicious  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers,  as  given  by 
the  Italian  and  other  physicians  practTsing  in  malarious  regions,  yet  we 
do  not  think  that  all  the  forms  described  as  pernicious  fever,  could  with 
equal  propriety  be  called  -  congestive.  For  instance,  several  of  the 
shades  of  comatose  fever,  included  by  these  writers  among  the  perni« 
cious  fevers,—* present  none  of  the  evidences  of  central  determination  of 
the  fluids.  We  see  for  example,  occasionally,  cases  of  fever  marked 
by.  periodical  coma,  in  which  there  is  a  fliU  and  moderately  firm  pulse, 
heat,  and  even  a  slight  general  redness  of  the  surftice,  which  is  full  and 
plump,  in  contrast  with  the  shrunken,  state,  and  pallid  or  pale  livid  color, 
marking  the  congestive  fevers.  Again,  there  is  another  shade  of  the 
comatose  remittent,  in  which  there  is  a  periodical  suspension  of  the 
animal  functions^  without  any  perceptible  febrile  excitement  or  determi* 
.nation  of  blood  to  the  brain  ;-»^the  skin,  respiration,  pulse  and  pupils,  the 
state  of  the  secretion  and  the  tongue,  to  all  appearance  being  indicative 
9f  a  perfectly  healthy  condition  of  the  system.  During  the  paroxysm, 
the  patient  seems  to  be  in  a  natural  and  healthy  slumber,  and  the  only 
thing  giving,  evidence  that  this  is  not  the  case,  is  the  impossibility  of 
rousing  him*  Such  cases  as  these,  we  repeat,  though  classed  among 
the  pernicious  fevers,  cannot  properly  be  called  congestive.  In  the  last 
described,  there,  cannot  be  a  doubt,  we  imagine,,  that  the  affection  of  the 
brain  is  entirely  nejvous,  ^^the  functions  of  the  organ  being  probably 
suspended  by  the  noxious  agebt,  in  a 'manner  analogous  to  that,  by 
which  local  neuralgic  affections  are  produced  by  it,"  without  local 
determination  of  blood.  In  regard  to  the  shade  first  named,  the  presence 
of  ooma  with  febrile  excitement  would  lead  at  once  with  many  to  the 
supposition  of  cerebral  congestion,  and  though'there  may  exist  more  or 
less  preternatural  fulness  of  the  brain,  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  these 
oases  also  the  suspension  of  the  animal  functions  is  dependent  upon  a 
nervous  cause,  and  merely  coincklent  with  febrile  action.  At  any  rate, 
there  is  not  present  that  central  determination,  with  shrunken  surface, 
4»o.,  which  are  looked  upon  as  charaoteriiing  mainly  t)ie  various  shadef 
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of  feVer  termed  ccingvsti^e.  All  these,  however,  we  liare  exhibited  in 
some  of  the  shades  of  the  comatose  fever. 

We  proceed  to  an  examination  of  what  is  meant  bj  congestive  fever 
by  Southern  physieians,  and  the  symptoms  by  which  it  is  is  recognized.; 
and  in-jBO  doing;  will  wander  somewhat  from  the  essay  before  as,  as  i» 
the  fulfilmeht  of  oqr  object  we  deem  it  the  better  method  to  present 
extracts  from  different  writers,  who  at  least  supposed,  when  writing,  that 
they  were  giving  an  account  of  the  only  forms  of  disease  Tecognized 
under  the  term.  We  make  our  first  extra^t^  from  an  article  on  conges* 
live  fever  in  the  Americal  Journal  of  Medical  ^iences,  for  July,  1848, 
by  Charles  Parry,  M.  D*,  of  Indianapolis.  Of  course  We  must  abbre* 
viate. 

^In  the  majority  of  instances  the  symptoms  of  the  first  paroxysm  ar& 
raeh  as  occur  in  an  ordinary  intermittent  attack.  *  *  *  *  There  is  it 
general  coklness  of  the  surface  of  the  body  and  extremities,  felt  by  th* 
physician,  bat  not  by  the  patient,  as  there  is  a  lessened  endermic  sensi* 
hility,  *****  the  patient  in  the  interval  (subsequent  to  the^  first 
paroxysm)  complains  of  malaise  only,  or  some  debility,  being  in  other 
fe^cts  perfectly  well." 

The  second  paroxysm,  *'  is  always  severe,  not  so  jnuch  in  the  violence 
of  the  rigors,  as  in  the  extreme  coldness,  aiid  in  the  approaching  death 
like  hue  of  the  fece  and  extremities." 

^  In  the  chill,  gastro-intestmal  irritation  is  very  violent,  the  vomiting 
and  purging  being  almost  incessant.  *  *  *  *  The  discharges  do  n^ 
resemble  those  of  cholera ;  they  have  more  the  appearance  of  'water, 
in  which  a  large  portion  of  recently  killed  beef  has  been  washed." 

^  The  patient  complains  of  a  sense  of  weight  and  burning  heat  in  the 
stomach.  *  *  *  *  *  f^i^  respiration  is  often  neculiar.  It  consists  of 
a  deep  drawn  double  inspiration  (or  doable  sigh)  ^ith  one  expira,tion." 

^  The  pulse,  even  from  the  beginning  of  the  second  paroxysm,  is  very 
sknall,  thready,  very  frequent,  120  to  lajO  in  a  minute." 

**  Restlessness  is  very  great,  the  patient  constantly  tossing  about  from 
one  side  of  the  bed  16  the  other ;  throwing  his  arms  and  legs  around  >i 
i»eessantly  endeavoring  to  get  out  of  bed  ;  and  he  is  able  to  do  so,  even 
to  walk  across  the  room  if  permitted,  until  within  an  hour  or  so  of  dis- 
solution, i  have  positively  seen  persons  get  out  of  bed  and  stand  in  the 
doorway,  hours  after  it  was  impossible  to  detect  any  pUlse  at  the  wrist, 
dkough  the  carotids  could  be  felt  plainly.  Sudi  is  the  intense  desire  of 
die  patients  to  get  cold  air,  that  they  frequently  express  themselves 
determined  to  have  it  8t  all  hazards." 

"The  mind  is  usually  undisturbed ' until  the  agony.  •***♦• 
Increased  coklneas,  clamminess  and  wilting  of  the  skin  on  the  hands  asid 
arms ;  a  sticky  unctaons  sweat  from  head  to  foot,  eoUeeting  in  drops  the 
•l2e  <ii  a  half  dime,  if  not  wiped  away.  Hippocratic  sharpness  and 
anxiety^  el  look,  without  corresponding  sensations  (fbr  even  here  the 
pstdeats  may  speak  as  if  theve  "was  little  the  matter  with  them) ;  seldcAft 
aity  sobsukils  or  bfccough,  or  convulsions ;  and  death  takes  place  eastty^ 
aeifwithootcause." 

We  will  next  quote  from  an  articler  by  Dr.  R.  6.  Wharton,  (of  Gfttttl 
Gtdf,  Miss.,)  in  the  Americatt  Journal  sf  Medieat  Seieneeer  ^t  ApiU 
1844.    After  speaMng  of  the  gtadnal  inMalkni  of  ther  dteate^  he  pro. 
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eeeds  to  the  more  marked  symptoms,  ^  By  degrees  the  heat  of  skin 
passes  off  with  profuse  perspiration ;  the  hands  ami  arms  become  rather 
C00I9  the  pulse  becomes  quicker,  the  breathing  stiU  more  oppressed,  the 
patient  every  few  seconds  making  a  deep  inspiration ;  the  restlessness 
increases;  the  perspiration  becomes  more  profuse,  standing  in  large 
drops  on  the  head  and  face  ;  gradually  it  feels  sticky  and  cold,  especially 
on  the  extremities ;  the  hands  now  become  shriveled  and  very  cold,  and 
disagreeable  to  the  touch,  feeling  like  a  corpse ;  the  coldness  rapidly 
spreads  up  the  limbs  to  the.  body ;  the  pulse  is  very  small  and  quick, 
beating  from  120  to  140  per  minute ;  >the  patient  is  so  restless  that  he 
cannot  remain  in  one  position  for  a  second,  his  great  complaint  being 
that  he  cannot  get  his  breath ;  sometimes  he  will  get  out  of  bed  a  vecy 
short  time  before  death;  the  pulse  becomes  imperceptible  at  the  wrist 
often  eight  or.  ten  hours  before  death.  *  *  ^  *  *  The  patient  has 
usually  great  thirst  and  complains  of  a  feeling  of  inward  heat.'' 

*'  It  often  commences  as  a  simple  intermittent,  and  the  reaction  not 
taking  place,  the  cold  stage  is  rapidly  merged  in  the  most  violent  form 
of  congestive." 

We  have  given  these  extracts  from  the  two  papers  above  named,  not 
only  because  to  us  they  seem  to  convey  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  what 
we  have  always  considered  congestive  fever,  but  also  because  we  have 
heard  them  spoken  of  by  others  as  giving  a  most  accurate  description  of 
the  disease ;— and  the  truth  of  the  pictures  has  also  been  acknowledged 
in  some  of  the  medical  periodicals. 

We  will  here  give  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  as  it  occurs  m  Mont- 
gomery and  its  immediate  vicinity,— 4ts  represented  by  Dr.  Boling, 
leminding  the  reader  at  the  same  time,  (hat  Dr.  Lewis  says,  **  he  (Dr. 
B^)  describes  no  form  of  febtiUe  affection,  which  physicians  of  certain 
locidities  of  Greeh,  JMiarengo  and  Dalhu,  would  recognize  as  congestive 
fever,"  and  also,  that  a  ^correspondent,"  of  the  Doctor's  firom  Blont. 
gomery,  says  that  ^  he  ha^  not  yet  seen  any  case  of  congestive  fever, 
fluch  as  has  been  described  by  medical  men  as  prevailing  ih  other  parts 
of  the.  State."  The  extou^ts  which  we  have  given  above  descriptive  of 
the  disease,  are  not  taken  feom  the  accounts  furnished  by  the  physicians 
of  Ahibama,  and  the  reason  will  be  presently  apparent 

Now,  should  it  appear,  that  the  description  of  Dr.  Boling  corresponds 
in  all  important  points  with  the  statements  of  Doctors  Wharton  and 
Pitrry,  and  others,  who,  have  supposed  they  were  describing  congestive 
fever,  and  that  the  account  of  the  disease  by  Doctor  Lewis  differs  in  no 
essential  feature  from  these,  we  think  it  will  be  but  a  feir  conclusion, 
not  only  that  there  is  a  more  general  and  correct  accordance  among 
physicians  as  to  what  constitutes  congestive  fever,  than  Doctor.  Lewis 
woukl  lead  us  to  believe ;  but  also  that  he  has  also  failed  to  make  out 
his  position,  that  there  is  -a  congestive  fever  of  a  distinct  and  separate 
character.  If  Doctor  B«  describes  none  such,  and  we  should  .be 
jible  to  discover  no  important  difference;  no. constant  diagnostic  symp- 
tom, in  the  account  of  the  disease  by  Doctor  Lewis,  distinguishing  it 
from  the  disease  described  by  Doctor  B.,  surely  he .  describes  none 
anch. 

Here  are  the  symptoms  as  given  by  Dr.  B. 

**  There  is  a  ferm  of  malignant  remittent  fever,  known  in  many  parts 
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of  the  Southem  country  us  ^  congestive  fever,"  in  whick  there  is  rarely, 
till  a  short  time  preceding^death,  any  afl^tion  of  the  brain.  The  prin- 
cipal  characteristic  of  this  form  of  fever  is  the  absence  of  any  great 
degree  of  febrile  heat  on  the  sur&ce  generally,  with  extraordinary  cold- 
ness of  the  extremities.  The  pulse  is  small,  corded  and  very  frequent, 
varying  even  in  the  first  or  second  iexacerbation  from  130  to  140,  and 
should  a  third  or  fourth  exacerbation  occur,  without  being  mitigated  or 
BAodified  by  treatment,  it  still  increases  in  frequency  till  ii  cannot  be 
counted,  and  becomes  small,  thready,  and  occasionally  imperceptible 
sometimes  before  the  death  of  the  patient'.*  The  extremities  with  each 
exacerbation  become  colder  and  more  clammy,  while  a  pro)>ortlonate 
increase  in  the  temperature  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  frequently  occurs. 
The  conjunctivsB  are  white  and  pearly, — except  in  those  instances  in 
which  the  surface  becomes  jaundiced, — when  they, partake  of  the  yel- 
low  tinge.  So  susceptible  are  the  bowels,  to  the  action  of  purgatives, 
that  the  smallest  doses  produce  hypercatharsis, '  the  stools  generally 
being  a  thin  serous  matter^  sometimes  tinged  of  a  yellow  colour  with 
bile  ;  but  more  frequently  they  are  of  a  dirty  reddish,  color.  The  respi- 
ration is  sighing,  interrupted,  and  at  times  disproportionately  slow,  com- 
pared with  the  pulse.  The  stomach  is  excessively  irritable,  the  matter 
rejected  being  principally  a  transparent  ropy  mucus,  in  which  is  sus- 
pended a  small  quanti^  of  a  grass-green  flocculent  matter.  The  sur- 
face  is  frequently  of  a  slightly  livid  tint,  that  of  the  extremities  shriveled 
up  and  chunmy,  and  covered  with  un  exudation,  cold,  and  so  profose  as 
to  have  been  likened  by  Senac  to  the  ^  Sudor  Anglicanus"  In  this 
form  of  fover,  the  remissions  are  indicated  more  by  a  tendency  to  a 
natural  temperature,  than  in  any  decided  mitigation  in  the  other  symp- 
toms." 

**  Notwithstanding  the  small  and  thready  state  of'  the  pulse  in  this 
variety  of  pernicious  fever  especially;  the  action  of  the  heart  will  be 
found  strong,  as  indicated  by  the  loudness  of  its  sounds  and  the  force  of 
its  impulses.  *  *  *  *  *  *  Muscular  prostration  is  rather  apparent 
than  real,  as  evinced  by  the  force  with  which  the  heart  beats,  and  the 
6ct  that  there  is  '*  oftentimes  surprising  muscular  strength,  until  within 
an  hour  or  two  of  dissolution,  the  sufferer  being  able  to  jump  out  of  bed 
and  walk  about,  while  heis  pulseless."  -  *  ^  *  *  *  * 

'*  There  is  a  modification,  a  shade  of  this  variety  of  pernicious  fever, 
produced  by  injudicious  treatment,  in  cases  where  there  is  an  original 
tendency  to  assume  a  bad  character,  and  sometimes  indeed  it  is  to  be 
feared,  where  this  tendency  is  not  very  great*  It  is  most  frequently 
brought  about  by  drastic  purgatives.  It  differs  from  the  last  only  in  a 
greater  feeling  of  weight  and  anxiety  about  the  epigastrium ;  more  heat 
and  distension  of  the  abdomen,  jactitation,  a  deeper  colored  and  more 
parched  state  of  the  tongue,  a  more  rapul  respiration,  an  indescribable 
expression  in  the  countenance  of  anxiety  and  apprehension,* — and  where 
the  abdominal  distension  is  not  too  great  to  admit  of  a  jsatisfectory 
examination, — more  violent  throbbing  of  the  descending  aorta  will  be 
found." 

The  description  of  the  disease  as  givei)  by  Dr.  B.,  it  must  be 
admitted,  is  defective ;  nevertheless,  so  mr  as  it  extends,  it  coincides  so 
exactly  with  the  accounts  of  Doctors  Wharton  and  Purry,  we  are  dis- 
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posed  to  think,  as  to  show  conclusivelj  that  he.  was  speaking  at  the 
time  of  the  form  of  disease  which  they  have  described  as  congestive 
fever.  The  accounts  of  no  two  phjsicii^ns  in  picturing  a  disease,  even 
from  the  same  case,  would  be  identical— as  certain  symptoms  woiald 
probably  strike  the  mind  of  one  with  more  force  than  that  of  the  other, 
and  would  therefore  be  represented  mofo  prominently  in  the  foreground ; 
while  a  variation  might  be  expected  also,  in  consequence  of  the  difier- 
ent  stages  of  the  disease  which  might  be  held  principally  in  view  at  thb 
time.  How  much  less  could  we  expect  exact  identity  when  the  descrip- 
tions are  drawn  from  the  general  impressions  made  by  a  number  of 
cases,  each  one  varying  no  dcnibt  in  some  of  its  features  from  the  rest* 

We  have  saidithat  the  description  given  by  Dr.  Boling  is  defective 
and  imperfect.  We  find  no  mention  made  of  the  intense  thirst  with 
wliich  the  patient  is  harrassed— the  disposition  to  get  out  of  bed,  and 
move  to  a  window  .or  door,  or  from  one  bed  to  another, — the  wish  to  be 
constancy  fanned — ^requiring  frequently  the,  services  of  several  persons 
at  once  for  this  purpose,  to  satisfy  the  great  desire  for  fresh  air ;  and 
as  is  frequently  observed  to  relieve  measurably  the  insupportable  feeling 
of  weight  and  oppression,  faintness  and  deadly  nausea  about  the  pr9- 
cordial  and  epigastric  regions.  Neither  do  we  find  any  mention  made 
of  the  exceeding  restlessness  and  jactitation,  inducing  the  patient  cbq- 
stantly  to  toss  his  limbs  and  head  about,  as  also  suddenly  to  change  his 
position  frpm  side  to  side,  perhaps  as  often  as  every  few  minutes.  No 
mention  either  is  made  of  the  great  internal  heat  of  which  the  patient 
often  makes  such  loud  complaints.  This  extreme  internal  heat  we  will 
here  observe  has  a  teal  existence,  for  in  no  other  disease  have  we  ever 
found  it  so  great,  during  post-mortem  examinations  as  in  congestive 
fever — we  have  a  most  distinct  recollection  of  one  case  in  particular,  of 
a  post-mortem  examination  of  a  patient  about  three  hours  af^er  death 
from  congestive  fever,  in  which  we  assisted  our  friend  Dr.  W.  O.  Bald* 
win  of  Montgomery,  and  in  which  the  heat  of  the  viscera,  was  not  only 
extremely  disagreeable — ^but  almost  insupportable  to  the  hand  iaserted 
among  them. 

We  will  now  give  the  otdy  account  of  congestive  fever,  which  we  are 
able  to  find,  as  it  is  *^described  by  medical  men  as  prevaU&ig  im 
other  sections  of  the  State,"  which  was  published  prior  to  the  presen- 
tation of  the  essay  of  Dr.  Lewis  before  the  medical  society,  expressing 
at  the  same  time  our  regret,  that  the  **  correspondent'^  fix>m  M ontgomeiy 
did  not  refer  us  to  the  accounts  of  the  disease,  to  which  he  alludes,  as 
oftherwise  we  are  disposed  to  think  it  will  be  a  somewhat  difilicult  task 
to  find  theok  We  quote  from  a  paper  to  which  we  have  already 
leferred,  on  the  automnal  remitting  fever  of  1831,  by  J.  W.  Heustis,  M. 
D«,  who  at  that  time  wrote  Grom  Cahawba ;  which  it  will  be  recdlected 
is  in  Dallas,  one  of  the  counties  to  which  Dr.  Lewis  inors  especially 
nStn  as  the  site  of  congestive  fever.* 

^The  fever  this  season  was  of  a  congestive  chameter,  with  a  great 

*  There  may  also  be  found,  however,  a  few  passages  descriptive  of  the  dis- 
ease in  an  article  en  the  cold  dash  in  congestive  fever,  pnUished  by  Achilles 
WUtloek,  M.  D.,  of  North  Alabama,  in  the  Westeni  Jonrtad  of  the  Medicait 
aad  Physioal  Sciences,  fer  Jaaaary,  1B37. 
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diBpositioB  to  an  unequal  diBtribution  of  febrile  action  and  development. 
In  many  cases  the  head  and  particularly  the  extremities  were  cold« 
while  the  trunk  ^as  hot ;— 'Whilst  at  the  same  time  there  was  considera- 
ble palpitation  of  the  heart,  \irith  a  pulse  small,  weak  and  frequent. 
*****  Sometimes  after  a  transient  state  of  febrile  excitation,  col- 
lapse  took  place  at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease,  with  little  impairment 
of  the  general  powers  of  the  system ;  this  was  more  especially  the  case 
when  depletioi^'bad  been  practised  too  freely.  *  *  *  *  The  prostra* 
tion  and  collapse  are  for  the  most  part  coAfined  to  the  vascular  system, 
while  such  is  the  strength  of  the  muscles  of  locomotion,  that  the  patient 
is  able  to  rise  and  sit  up,  and  even  to  walk  about."  So  far  as  it  extends 
can  any  thing  be  in  more  perfect  accordance  with  the  description  of  Dr. 
Boiing? — and  if  Dr.  Heustis  has  not  here  spoken  of  the' same  form  of 
disease  as  th6  writers  whom  we.  have  before  quoted,  we  most- ire spect- 
folly  request  Dr.  Lewis,  or  the  **  correspondent,"  to  point  out  in  what 
particulars  it  differs. 

We  will  now  present  the  reader  with  extracts  from  accounts  of  cQii« 
gestive  fever  from  several  of  our  atithors  ^  correspondeilts,'^  which  he 
Hiniself  quotes  as  descriptive  of  the  genuine  disease,T-:^hat  ,an  opportu- 
nity may  be  afforded  of  detecting,  if' possible,  the  difference  between 
this  and  that  which  Dr.  Lewis  says  is  net  congestive  fever;  and  also, 
of  judging,  whether  or  not  in  most  instances  those  who  have  thought 
they  had  under  their  care  congestive  fever,  tod  have  attempted  its  des- 
cription, have  been  deceived,  and  that  it  ivas  reserved  for  Dr.  Lewis  to 
separate  the  true  from  the  false ;  to  distinguish  the  reality  from  the  coun- 
terfeit 

Before  presenting  the  views  of  his  correspondents,  however,  Dr« 
Lewis  observes,  ^  as  a  general  rule  this  disease  has  become  mod^ed 
since  1835;  still,  however,  maintaining  in  some  localities  its  original 
marked  violence.  As  it  is  the  mo^t  formidable  and  interesting  disease 
of  summer  and  autumn  that  is  known  in-  the  bounds  of  the  State,^  the 
Impressions  of  medical  men  practicing  in  different  localities  will  not  only 
assist  in  revealing  its  true  character^  but  are  absolutely  necessary,  to 
the  end  we  have  in  view,  a  &ir  and  correct  picture,  so  far  as  we  go,  of 
the  prominent  diseases  of  the  State."  It  will  therefore  be  perceived 
that  Dr.  Lewis  here  endorses  the  descriptions  of  his'*  correspondents" — 
and  he  in  no  other  part  of  the  essay  expresses  a  dissent. 

The  first  extract  we  shall  give,  is  from  a  quotation  made  by  the 
author,  from  a  prize  essay  (in  majiuscript  yet)  on  congestive  fever,  by 
Dr.  Mabry,  an  intelligent  and  estimable  physician  of  Selma,  in  IfaUas 
County. 

^  Its  invasion  is  often  sudden,  comipg  on  after  a  few  hours  premoni- 
tion with  a  chill,  which  continues  for  several  hours,  during  which  time 
the  patient  is  harrassed  by  difficulty  of  breathing,  nausea  and  repeated 
efforts  at  vomiting;  the  pulse  is  frequent  and  feeble,  skin  cold  and 
elararoy,  countenance  distressed  and  shrunken ;  not  unfrequehtly  attended 
with  sero-mucous  discharges*  The  duration  of  this  stage  varies  in  diH 
ferent  cases,  seldom  passmg  ofi^  however,  in  less  than  three  or  four 
hours,  and  often  continuing  much  longer.  The  hot  stage  is  character- 
ised by  a  feeble  reaction  of  short  duration,  after  which  it  gives  place  to 
the  sweating  stage.    .About  the  same  hour  the  next  day,  or  perhaps  the 
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day  after,  a  8e<^ond  paEoxysm  takes  place,  which  differs  but  little  from 
the  first,  except  in  severity." 

Our  next  extracts  are  from  a  quotation  made  by  Dr.  Lewis,  from  a 
communication  to  him,  of  ^  Dr.  Bates,  a  resident  of  the  prairies,  not 
very  far  from  Selma."  ^         •  • 

^*The  sicin  of  the  whole  body  is  pale  and  cooler  than  natural,  shrir- 
eled^  and  wher0  pressure  is  made,  as  on  the  back  and  sides, — motley 
and  livid ;  frequently  the  whole  body  is  covered  with  clammy  exudation. 
The  nose  and  ears  become  icy  cold,  acnd  the  lips  perfectly  livid.  There 
is  a  great  dimhiution  of  sensibility,  and  oftentimes  the  patient  does  not 
manifest  any  feeling  on  thd  application  of  the  most  powerfiil  nibefitcients^ 
The  countenance  betrays  the  greatest  anxiety,  the  eyes>  are  red  and 
suffused. '  The  patient  turns  frequently  in  bed,  or  tosses-  from  side  to 
side,  uncovers  himself,  co^^>lains  of  great  heat,  intense  thirst,  and  says, 
if  water  itf  not  given  him,  he  "  will  burn  up."  The  respiration  is  more 
frequent  than  oirdinary ;  sometimes  it'  is  slower,  but  very  difficult,  fre- 
quent sighing  with  expiration  like  one  out  of  breath.  The  pulse  is 
small  and  more  frequent  than  natural.  In  the  most  violent  cases  it  is 
imperceptible,  except  just  above  the  elbow.  The  heart  is  felt  beating 
tumultiiously,  asifstrugglingtofreeitselfofaload.  *  *  *  *  *  Often- 
times the  dejections  are  copious,  and  after  one  or  two  evacuations 
become  wateiy,  containmg  small  flocculi  of  mucus.  The  inteUectual 
fitculties  are  often  retained  to  the  last" 

Dr.  Lewis  next  gives  three  cases  communicated  .to  him  by  Dr.  H.  V. 
Wooten,  aikaccurater  observer,  residing  in  Lowndes  County, — in  the 
mrairie  region  also.  Previous  to  quoting  them,  Dr.  Lewis  observes  that 
J)r.  Wooten,  ^*  reports  none  but  cases  of  a  distinct  intermittent  type ;  his 
notes  will  serve,  not  only  to  show  the  modified  character  of  the  disease 
of  the  present  day,  but  convey  a  correct  description  of  this  variety." 
The  Dr.  then,  it  will  be  observed,  admits  of  varieties  and  modifications 
of  the  disease.  After  giving  the  cases,  he  observes  that  they  present,  a 
view  of  that  simple  variety  known  fia  ^congestive  or  intermittent  chill,^* 
Our  space  wiU  not  permit  us  to  present  before  the  reader  the  cases  of 
Dr.  Wooten  in  detail — but  w&  will  merely,  observe  that  among  the 
symptoms  present  were,  in  the  first:  an  inability  to  "  speak  intelligibly, 
moans,  rolls  about  the  bed,  making  frequent  effortp  to  get  up.  *  ***  * 
A  return  of  all  the  depressing  symptoms  of  the  morning  previous, 
attended  with  profound.  6tuporr--Hleath."  In  the  second :  the  patient  in 
the  second  paroxysm, — the  Dr.  found  "  lying  with  her  head  thrown 
back,  eyes  protruded  and  fixed,  face  livid,  breathing  hurried  and  labori-* 
ous,  pulse  scarcely  perceptible  at  the  wrist— and  too  frequent  to  be 
counted  $  extremities  cold,  trunk  and  head  very  hot"  As  the  third  case 
is  short  we  will,  contrary  to  our  first  intention,  give  it  nearly  entire. 
^  A.,  aged  24,  of  good  constitution,  complained  for  the  last  two  mornings 
of  laiiguor  and  aching  in  the  bones,  but  would  so  improve  in  tha  after- 
noon as  to  attend  to  his  ordinary  duties.  On  the  third  morning,  at  fm 
o'clock,  I  was  summoned  in  haste,  and  found  him  totally  insensible  to 
surrounding  objects ;  would  not  answer  questions,  open  his  mouth,  or 
move  the  least  from  his  position.  With  the  exception  of  the  chest,  -the 
entire  surface  was  cokl,  that  of  the  extremities  intensely  so,-r-4^iration 
laborious,  pulse  small  and  140  in  the  minute ;  found  much  difiicalty  in 
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getting  him  to  swallow.  At  7  o'clock  there  were  signs  ofimprove- 
iDent--«s  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  pulse,  restlessness,  wannth 
of  shtin,  «bc."  *  He  .recovered  in  a  few  days.  Such  are  the  cases  which 
Dr.  Lewis  eays  present  "a  view  of  that  simple  variety,  known  as  con- 
gestive or  intermittent  chilL"  We  would  ask  here,  how  the  word 
^Bimplo),"  can  apply  in  connection  with  such  symptoms,  ad  are  enumera. 
ted<.by  Dr.*Wooten,?— -and  l^  whom  any  form  of  disease  is  called  *'coa* 
gestiveor  intermittent,  bhill ;"  or  where  in  ^  medical  literature"  the 
author  finds  authority  or  precedent  for  the  tse  of  the  term?  Dr. 
Wooten's  ca^s  we  think  might  have  received  a  more"  ap{Ht>priate 
oame^  indeed  they  are  most  graphic  representations  of  some  of  the 
shades  of  what  has  been  called  comatose,  remittent,  cerel^ral  regiittent; 
dec, — ^but  of  a  congestive  character.  In  other  words,  congestive  fever, 
in  yfhlch  the  bmin  is  one  of  the  oigans  sustaining  the  principal  force,  of 
the  disease.  Indeed,  cases  veiy  similar,  di^ring  in  but  the  slightest 
shades, — and  from  these  not  more  than  from  each  other  further  on, 
it  will  be  found.  Dr.  Lewis  recognizes  as  ^^  cerebro-congestive"  feven— 
We  allude  to  the  casea  of  Dr.  Ames.'  r 

We  think  it  will  be  perceived,  that  the  greater  part  of  these'  qiiota. 
tions  are  descriptive  of  the  same  disease,  with  slightly  varied' phasea 
only,«-as  that  spoken  of  by  Dr.  B.  as  congestive  fever;  at  least  we 
cannot  discover  upon  what  particulars  or  peculiarities  to  base  a  diag- 
nosis. Consequently,  so  far,  it  is  our  impression,  that. our  Author  has 
not  succeeded  in  establishing  the  existenqe  of  a  disease,  with  symptoms 
distinctive  and  peculiar,  as  entitling  mores  especially  to  the  term  ^  con- 
gestive fever,  and  differing  in  important*  features  from  that  which  has 
generally  been  recognized  by  others  under  this  term.  Yet  Doctor 
Lewis  says  that  Dr.  B.  does  not  describe  the  disease,  and  that 
Montgomery  is  entirely  exempt  from  it.  The  opinion  of  Doctor  Lewis, 
as  also  of  his  *^  correspondent"  from  Montgomery,  who  says  '^  that  he 
has  not  yet  seen  any  case  of  congestive  fever,"  d;c.,  is  singularly  at 
variance  too  with  the  statements  of  Doctor.  Ames,  one  of  our  author's 
correspondents,  who  likewise  resides  in  Montgomery,  and  w^o  furnishes 
Doctor  Lewis  with  several  cases,  which  he  inserts  in  his  lessay,  under 
the  title  of  ^  eerebro^congestive  fever"  They  are  all  cases  in  which  * 
the  brain  seems  materially  to  have  suffered,  presenting  each  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  evidences  of  congestion.  In  passing  we  would  also' 
remark,  thfU  Doctor  Ames  in  his  communication  to  Doctor  L.  quoted  in 
the  essay  before  us,  speaks  incidentally  of  the  abdominal  congestive 
remittent,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prove  to  us,  that  hQ  at  least,  more 
fortunate  than  the  *^  correspondent,"  buets  seen  congestive  fever  in  Mont- 
gomery,  ^  such  as  has  been  described  by  medical  men  as  prevailing  in 
other  sections  of  the  State."  Speal^ing  of  the  '^  cerebro-congestive" 
cases,  he  says  :  **  the  coolness  of  the  sur&ce  in  these  cases  is  never  the 
coldness  of  collapse,  nor  is  there  even  the  profuse  sweating,  vomiting, 
diafrhcBa,  oppr^iraion  of  the  epigastrium,  sighing,  jactitation  and  geneml 
restlessness  of  the  abdominal  congestive  remittenL"  Surely  when 
Doctor  Lewis  inserted  this  Ibrief  but  correct  description  of  congestive 
fever  from  Doctor  Ames,  together  with  his  five  cases  of  ''  cerebro-don- 
gestive  fever,"  he  had  forgotten,  that  but  a  few  pages  before  he  had  said, 
that  Montgomery  ^^from  abundant  testimony  was  free  from  the  disease 
in  its  true  characteristic  form." 

44 
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We  would  remind  the  reader,  that  Montgomery  is  within  the  bounds 
maiiied  out  by  Doctor  Lewis  as  the  '^  pnurie  region,"  which  he  con* 
aiders  so  emphatically  the  site  of  conjjestiye-  fever,  that  he  frequently 
uses  the  term  ^  prairie  ferer"  as  synonymous  with  the  other  term ; 
that  the  prairie  lands  reach  on.  one  side  within  about  a  mile  of  the  city ; 
that  the  city  is  situated  qn  the  Alabama  river ;  that  on  the  opposite  side 
from  the  city  in  an  extensive  body  of  ^Mow  swampy  land,  Abounding  in 
Ofganic  remains,"  the  character  of  soil  most  favorable  according  to  Dr. 
Lewis  ;— next  to  the  prairies,  for  tlie  production  of  the  congestive,  fi^ver 
poison,-— that  within  a  few  mil^s  of  the  city  in  another  diiection  runs 
the  Catoma  croek,  almost  touching  at  certain  points^  the  prairies ;  and 
that '  along  its  borders  also  are  extensive  bodies  of  *^  low  swampy  land, 
abounding  in  organic  remains  ;"  and  finally  that, — as  is  the  case  per- 
haps in  every  other  plaee,— the  practice  of  the  physicians  of  the  city 
extends  for  a  considerable  distance  into  the  surrounding  country. . 

Having  fiuled  sO  fiir  in  discovering  in  the  cases  and  views  of  the 
**  correspondents"  of  Doctor  Lewis,-7as  presented  by  the  Doctor  him- 
eelC  in  his  essay, — any  distinctive  phenomena  characterizing  any  form 
of  disease  spoken  of  as  peculiar  and  separate  from  those  various  modi- 
ications  or  shades  of  our  autumnal  fevers,  recognized  generally  as  con- 
gestive, entitling  it  to  be  considered  a  distinct  disease,  we  turn  to  the 
Doctor's  own  remarks,  and  will  transcribe  verbatim  the  only  case  given 
from  the  records  qf  his  own  practice,  with  the  hope  that  here  at  least 
we  may  be  able  to  discover  the  ^'  vital  or  important  derangement  of  the 
fimctions,V  and  the  "  symptoms  pathognomonic  of  congestive  fever,"— 
with  which  he  hiis  intimated  that  we  are  to  be  fiivored,— distinguishing 
the  congestive  fever  of  Doctor  Lewis,  from  the  forms  which  others  have 
heretofore  spoken  of,  and  treated  under  that  name.  Here  is  Doctor 
Lewis's  picture  of  the  disease.     . 

*'  Mr.  A.  aged  24,  native  of  the  State,  of  robust  constitution,  came  :to 
my  office  at  9  in  the  morning  for  advice.  Says  he  has  been  for  the 
hist  week  engaged  in  superintending  ^some  work"  in  an  adjoining 
prairie  swamp ;  went  to  bed  last  night  feeling  well,  awoke  this  morn- 
ing at  daylight,  since  when  he  has  been  weak  •or  languid,  not  particu- 
larly sick,  but  is  unable  to  shake  off  a  restless,  desponding  and  uneasy 
feeling.  •  Found  his  pulse  not  exceeding  100,  but  small  and  deep  seated ; 
•kin  cool  and  damp,  which  was  attributed  to  exposure,  the  atmosphere 
being  warm  and  damp.  Says  he  is  thirsty  but  does  not  feel  chUlyi  his 
difficulty  mainly  consists,  to  use  his  own  language,  '^  in  an  ^  inability  to 

St  my  breath."  In  two  hours  afler  he  returned  home,  some  two  miles 
km  my  office,  he  wrote  and  despatched  the  following  note  :  **  come  and 
do  sdknething  for  ine  or  I  shall  die."  Did  not  see  him  till  8. o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  His  condition  thon  was  nearly  as  follows  :  skin  coM, 
of  a  pale  blueish  color,  muscles  soft,  unless  put  upon  the  stretch  by  exer- 
tion, profuse  perspiration  over  the  entire  sur&ce,  standing  in  large  drops 
QQ  the  chest  and  forehead,  tongue  cool,  pale  and  inclined  to  a  livid  hue, 
pulse  frequent,  small  and  thready.  Action  of  the  heart  changed  to  a 
tremuious  fiuUer  with  now  and  then  a  violent  pulsation,  causing  the 
patient  to  start ;  urine  abundant  and  colorless ;  bowels  torpid ;  slight 
nausea,  countenance  haggard,  expressing  the. deepest  agony  or  physical 
trouble,  very  restless,  walks  rapidly  ever  tho  floor  for  a  moment,  then 
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sinks  ethaust^d ;  wants  an  emetic  to  relieve  his  breathiA^ ;  is  perfectly 
sensible.  About  1 0'o'clock  at  night  the  perspiration  sensibly  diminished^ 
pulse  improved  and  the  breathing  became  easier.  This  partial  improve- 
ment continued  till  6  o'clock  ih  the  morning.  At  10  o'clock  in  the 
morning  found  him*piuch  worse.  Pulse  impereeptible  at  the  wrist, 
tongue  and  lips  livid,  skin  icy  cold,^  dependent  p<Hrtion8  wilted  and 
shriveled  ;  other  symptdms  about  as  yesterday.  After  a  doubtful  8tn%- 
gle  of  6  or  8  hours,  during  which  time  there  isnocomplaint'ofchiJUn^iij 
but  great  heat  and  burning,  the' pulse  again  becomes' perceptible,  a 
slight  degree  of  warmth  returns  to  the  surface,  and  hope  again  enlivens 
the  household.  The  next  morning  I  was  sumfnoned  early.  He  began 
to  grow  worse  at  2  o'clock,  made  several  efforts 'to  vomit ;  had  not  been 
ehUly,,  He  now  speaks  in  monosylables;  says  he  is  *'  sensible  but  has 
no  breath  to  talk."  Is  extremely  restless,  skin  cold,  bluish  andmottled 
about  the  badk-*-each  expiration  is  attended  with  a  harsh  distressed 
murmur,  cannot  bealF  any  covering.  Finally,  in  a  paroxysm  of  wild  des- 
jpair,  rises  from  the  bed,  rushes  to  a  window  and  whilst  holding  to  the 
&cing,  is  seized  with  a  convulsion.  He  expired  in  a  few  minutes,  afler 
being  laid  upon  his  couch ;  having  been  ill  but  52  hours." 

The  Doctor  it  will  be  perceived  does  not  give  the  treatment  of  this 
case,  and  we  are  therefore  at  a  loss  to  know  how  far  the  symptoms 
peculiar  to  the  disease  itself  may  have  been  modified  by  the  i^inediee 
ased.  He  observes,  however,  at  the  close  that  ''  noli^thstanding  the 
most  aeiioe  means  were  used,  there  wiasno  evacuation  of  fteces  from  the 
bowels." 

Dr.  Lewis  has  not  pointed  out  in  the  ei|ameration  of  Ihe  symptoms  of 
this  case  such  as  he  considers  *' pathognomonic  'of  the  congestive 
fever" — but  from  the  &ct  that  every  thing  refative  to  the  absence  of  a 
sensation  of  chilliness,  as  regards  the  feelings  of  the  patient,  is  put  in 
italics,  we  presume  this  must  be  one  of  them.  Nothing,  however,  is 
said  relative  to  what  were  the  symptoms  from  9  o'clock  of  the  ffarst 
morning  till  8  o'clock  in  the  aflemooiy,  and  this  is  the  period  during 
which  a  chill  would  most  probably  have  occurred,  and  have  been /e&  by 
the  patient,-— ^prior  to  the  entire  loss  of  ^*  the  endermic  sensibility.''  We 
presume  also  that  this  absence  of  a  sensation  of  coldness  on  the  part  of 
the  patient, — ^when  much  of  the  surface  is  cold  to  the  feeling  to 
another, — is  considered  by  Dr,  Lewis  among  his  '*  pathognomonic 
symptoms,"  because  further  on  he  goes  to  the  trouble  of  pointing  out 
certain  distinctions  between  the  cold  stage  of  an  intermittent  or  remit, 
tent  fever,  and  congestive  fever,  in  which  thd  complaint  of  coldness  in 
the  former  and  its  absence  in  the  latter  are  especially  dwelt  upon.  Does 
the  Doctor  really  mean  to  say  that  congestive  fever  is  never  ushered  in 
by  one  or  more  distinct  rigors — ^in  which  the  patient  is  sensible  o(  and 
complains  of  coldness  ?  Does  not  Dr.  Mabry, — as  quoted  too  by  Dr. 
L.  himself  to  ^  assist  in  revealing  its  true  character," — say  distinctly 
that  it  comes  on  ^  after  a  few  hours  premonition  with  a  chiU ;"  and  is 
it  not  also  stated  in  some  of  Dr.  Wooten's  cases,  quoted  for  the  same 
purpose,  Ihat  the  patients  were  seized  with  chills  7  We  would  not  do 
tuch  injustice  to  these  intelligent  gentlemen,  as  for  a  moment  to  sup- 
pose, that  they  would  call  that  condition  of  coklness,  (the  patient  not 
complaining  €^  cold,)  in  the  further  progress  of  a  case,  which  has 
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become  congestive,  and  in  which  stage  theffttient  is  so  deToid'ofsensi. 
bilitj  of  the  surfiKO,  as  to  be  insetksible  to  the  most  powerful  Tubefit- 
cients, — a  *'  chill."  Is  it  not  a  common  thing  also  in  cases  of  remittent 
fevefy  not  oTen  of  a  grave  character,  or  desernhg  the  term  Cdngestive, — 
silfer  the  first  two  or  three  exacerbations,  for  the  subsequent  ones  to  be 
ushered  in  by  actual  coldnbss  of  the  fingers  aiid  toes ;  perhaps  indeed 
extending  some  distance  up  the  vncia^  and  ankles,  wiUioul  the  percep- 
tion of  their  real  state  on  the  part  of  the  pati(»tft,  who  is  oppressed^  and 
annoyed,  and  complains  of  heat,  on  the  application  of  Additional  oovBr- 
ing  to  the  feet  by  the  nurse,  to  moderate  this  cold  stage  ?  >Is  there  not 
in  such  cases  evidence  of  an  irregular  distribution  of  nervous  influence 
or  perverted  innervation  of  the  cutaneous  surface,  differing  only  in 
degree,  firom  that  so  characteristic  of  the  varibus  .modifications  of  the 
malarious  fevers  denominated  congestive,  by  the  mass  of  Southern  prac- 
titioners? 

'^  7Vb  musdes  were  soft  unlese  put  upon  the  stretch  hy  exertion.** 
We  believe  this  is  generally  the  case,  in  health,  or  disease,  and  can 
scarcely  therefoore  be  considered  a  ^*  pathognomonic  symptom.'*  The 
torpor  of  the  bowels  spdken  o^-^— although  we  think  they  have  seldom 
been  found  in  this  condition,  ip  what  others  have  considered  congestive  fe- 
ver,-^»cannot  be  one  of  the  pathognomonic  symptoms,  because  Dr.  Lewis 
subsequently  says  there  are  cases,  in  which  there  are  "  frequent  stools 
of  a  sero-mucous.  matter."  ,The  next  italics  we  find  are  these,  *'  action 
of  the  heart  changed  to  a  ^emulous  jUoter'* — more  of  this  anon.  We 
acknowledge  our  ineompetehcy,  in  the  case  given,  to  discover  the 
*'  pathognomonic  symptoms"— distinguishing  it  from  the  modified  forms 
of  remittent,  which  have  been  denominated  congestive  fever  by  others, 
and  which  may  be  traced  in  every  degree,  from  the  most  simple  remit- 
tent to  the  .most  malignant  form,  passing  into  each  other  by  impercepd- 
bl&  shades, — unless  indeed  we  admit  that  one  is  presented  in  the  last 
seijtence  quoted. 

We  will  next  quote  firom  Dr.  Lewis's  own  general  observations 
regairding  the  symptoms,  and  though  in  a  condensed  foi'm  we  will  if 
possible  leave  out  nothing  referring  to  any  symptom  upon  which  we 
have  not  already  remarked. 

.  '*  In  many  cases  there  was  pain  in  tbe  head,  flushed  face,  watery 
injected  eyes,  sensibility  to  light  and  an  early  supervention  of  delirium. 
In  this  variety,  labored  and  difiicult  respiration  was  not  so  prominent. 
This,  together  with  the  absence  of  symptomatic  gastric  complication, 
caused  practitioners  to  refer  to  the  brain  as  the  seat  of  mischief — 
Again  there  were  cases  (and  probably  a  plurality  were  of  this  descrip. 
tion)  where  early  nausea,  sinking  at  the  stomach,  vomiting  and  frequent 
stools  of  a  sero-mucous  matter,  were  the  most  prominent  and  urgent 
symptoms  of  the  disease.  Here  the  stomach  and  intestines  were  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  points  more  especially  involved,  although  one  or  the 
other  of  these  determinations  may  have  existed  in  one  case,  or  they  aQ 
may  have  been  manifest  in  another,  producing  death  in  24  hours ;  yet 
as  a  general  rple,  the  assemblage  of  symptoms  characterizing  the  dis- 
ease were  very  uniform.  ♦*.*.**♦♦*♦*♦**♦♦*  During 
the  improving  stage,  evacuations  of  a  bottle  green  color^  and  about  the 
•onsistence  of  grape  jelly,  took  place ;  often  as  much  as  a  gallon  passed 
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in  48  hours.    This  remaHcable  coUuvies  was  inodorous,  deroid  ofbile, 
hreaking  into  pieces  (mirabile  dictu— Rev.)  like  the  coagula  of  blood." 

''Our  atteQti(^r  thufr  iar  has  been  directed  to  the  graver  and  more 
. malignant  cases,  about  one  third  of  which  prpved  fatal  between  the 
second  or  thipd  day.  Thetfe.  were  those  of  a  much  lighter  and  milder 
grade,  distinguished  by  the  same  phenomena — such  as  cool  skin,  con- 
ihiued  pepspiratieu,.  thirst,  quick  thready  pulse,  Interrupted  respiration, 
uneasiness  and  occasional  sighing.  These,  symptoms  would  deepen 
and  become  more  ui^ent  in  the  mojhxjng,  a  partial  reaction  taking  place 
in  the  afternoon.  Jn  these,  as  well  .as  those  described,  there  was  no 
HMttked  remissibn  or  intermission ;  the  patient  continuing  in  a  patholo- 
gicfil  condition*  until  a  dryness  or  permanent  wamUh  of  skinj  announced 
a  restoration  of  the  (unctions  dT  the  body."  Is  not/then  a  patient 
laboring  \indep  an  attack  of  remittent  fever  of  whatever  form,  in  a 
**  pathological  condition"  all  the  time  prior  to  convalescence  ? 

We  confess  we  were  for  a  moment  sUuiled  intq  the  belief  that  we  had 
discovered  one  of  the  '' pathognomonic  symptoms"  when  we  reached  the 
passage  descriptive  of  the  evacuations.  On- more  msituf^  deliberation, 
however,  we  are  impressed  with  the  l^elief  that  such  can  scarcely  be 
the  case,  seeing  that  not  one  of  the  *' correspondents"  make^  mention  of 
**this  remarkable  colluvies,"  and  it  is  not  probable  that  so  extraordinary 
a  phenomenon  would  have  escaped  the  notice  of  some  half  a  dozen 
medical  gentlemen,  all  seemingly  pretty  accurate  observers, — when 
especially  questioned  too  relative  to  the -disease  in  which  Dr.- Lewis 
found  it,— if  such  stools  were  by  any  means  of  sufficiently  frequent 
occurrence,  to  be  considered  characteristic  of  the  disease.  "We  are 
therefore  led, — ^legitimately  we  belie ve,-^lo  the  coi^clusion,  that  this 
cannot  properly  be  considered  a  *'  pathognomonic  symptom,"  seeing  that 
it  is  by  no  means  of  common  or  general  oocurrence  in  the  disease. 

We  continue  our  quotations.  **  Notwithstanding  -the  exhibition  in 
this  disease  of  apparent  strength^  (regarded  by  many  ^us  real,)  we  are 
firmly  convinced  Uiat  great  muscular  prostration  exists.  The  patient  is 
capable  of  these  surprising  efibrts  only  at  occasional  intervals.  In  a 
moment  of  extreme  agony,  with  his  lungs  and  heart  oppressed  with  dark 
blood,  like  the  victim  of  asthma,  he  exclaims  *'I  cannot  brea^e,  I  am 
smothering,"  and  by  an  instinctive  struggle  his  nervous  energy  is  ral- 
lied for  a  moment — he  starts  up — ^rushes  for  the  open  door  or  window, 
and  falls  powerless  on  the  floor.  It  is  said  by  some  that  the  action  of 
the  heart  is  *Moud,  strong  and  tumultuous,"  hence  they  conclude  there 
cannot  be  diminished  nervous  power.  True  it  is  '*  loud  and  tumultuous" 
and  often  beats  violently  against  the  thoracic  walls ;  but  it  is  that  tumol- 
tuous  irregular  action,,  (often  seen  from  depressing  poisons,)  when  the 
heart  paiiduily  labors  to  force  on  the  stream  of  blood  which  flows  in  too 
fast  for  its  exhausted  powers.  The  patient  ofien  complains  of  fulness 
and  oppression,  and  one  ear  placed  over  the  heart,  conveys  to  the  mind 
the  kiea  of  a  distended  organ,  laboring  in  vain  to  free  itself.  We  have 
here  nothing  of  the  bold,  distinct  measured  pulsations  which  belong  to 
the  heart  in  the  simple  phlegmasise." 

It  will  be  perceived  in  the  above  extract,  that  Dr.  Lewis  admits  that 
the  action  of  the  heart  is  *'  loud  and  tumultuous,  and  often  beats  xMendy 
against  the  thoracic  wall."    Whether  this  statement  is  reconcilable  with 
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a  "  tremulous  irregular  action"  or  a  mere  "  tremulous,  flutter/*  we  leave 
to  others  to  decide.  'Chis  we  do  believe,  however/  that  as -a  general 
rule  the  strength  of  the  heart's  action  is  judged  of  by  the  loudnese  ofii^ 
sounds  and  by  the  violence  with  which  it  b^ats  against. th^^'thor^ic 
walls — in  other  words,  its  impulse.  We  most  heartily  conctir  with  otir 
author  in-  the  belief  that  the  *'  heart  painfully  labors  to  force  on  the 
stream  of  blood,"  but  at  the^same  time  also  believe  that  it  is  not  so 
much  from  "  exhausted  power"  on  its  ^art — as  from  an  increased  cen- 
tripetal tend<^ncy  of  the  blood, — ffooi  what  cause  produoed  we. cannot 
say, — that  this  is  rendered  necessary,  and  that  the  unequal  distribution 
results.  That  there  is  then  perverted  innervation,  irregular  distribution 
of  nervous  influence,  diminished  nervous  power,  if  the  D&ctor  will  hjive 
it  so— we  fiilly.adnrit, — but,  in  regard  tb  the  heart  andHrasoular  system 
— in  the  capillary  network,  and  smaller  vessels  alone.  There  can  be 
most  certainfy  no  diminution  of  nervous  influence^  to  the  heart,  when 
its  action  is ''  loud,"  and  it  beats  '^violently  against  the  thoracic  parietes," 
at  a  ^me  when  the  patient's  pulse  is  a  mere  thread,  or  perhaps  entirely 
extinct  at  the  wrist  That  we  have  not  the  '^bold  distinct  measured 
pulsations  which  belong  to  the  heart  in  many  of  the  simple  phlegma- 
sicB,"  80  fiur  as  the  latter  qualities  are  involved  at  least,  is  easily  ex* 
plained.  In  these  the  heart  is  perhaps  beating  at  the  measured  rate  of 
from  90  to  120 — ^while  in  the  disease  under  consideration  it  strikes  at 
the  rate  of  120  to  160  in  the  minute.  That  nervous  influence  may  be 
unequally  distributed, — that  a  diminished  supply  may  be  sent  to  the 
cutaneous  surface,  an«l  to  the  capillaries,  and  an  increased  supply  to  the 
heart  and  larger  vessels,  will^  ni»t  appear  improbable  or  unreasonable, 
when  we  reflect  qn  the  many  anomalous  exhibitions,  connected  with  the 
nervous  system  in  the  various  shades  of  our  malarious  diseases. 

The  Doctor  is  convinced  that  in  this  disease  **  great  muscular  pros- 
tration exists."  If  by  this  i^  meant  that  the  patient  is  incapable  of  the 
same  degree  and  continuafice  of  physical  exertion  as  in  health,  nothing 
is  more  true.  If  in  comparison  with  other  diseases,  nothing  we  believe 
can  be  more  erroneous.  Is  there  any  other  form  of  disease,  in  which,-— 
perhaps  not  more  than  a  few  minutes  before  death,  as  he  himself  has 
shown  in  the  case  quoted,  and  hours  afler  the  pulse  has  become  extinct 
at  the  wrist, — the  patient  is  able  to  rise  from  his  bed,  and  walk  across 
the  floor,  to  a  window  or  open  door  ?  Is  it  not  most  surprising^— and  in 
striking  contrast  with  what  occurs  in  almost  all  other  forms  of  disease,— 
that  the  patient  under '  such  circumstances  should  be  capable  of  these 
"  surprising  eflbrts," — as  our  author  himself  most  truly  characterizes 
them,  even  at  occasional  intervals  ?  But  instead  of  being  at  occasional 
intervals  only,  is  not  the  patient  in  most  instances  able  to,  and  does 
he  not  actuaUy  change  his  position  in  bed,  turning  quickly  firom  one  side 
to  the  other  without  assistance— eveiy  few  minutes  fir6m  the  time  the 
disease  puts  on  its  malignant  garb,  till  almost  the  last  moment, — now, 
and  then  too,  walking  across  the  house  from  one  bed  to  another,  or  to  a 
window,  and  frequency  without  sinking  exhausted— or  **falling  powerless 
on  the  floor," — without  in  many  instances,  indeed,  his  respiration  being 
appreciably  quickened  thereby,'  or  giving  other  evidence  that  his  powers 
have  been  diminished  by  the  e^rt?  •  How  is  it  with  regard  to  all  other 
diseases— Typhoid  fever  for  instance,  or  those  of  the  most  violently  in- 
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flammatorjc  character?  .  Of  what  manifestations  of  muscular  strength  are 
the  patients  labpring  under  these,  capable  during  the  hours  of  impending 
dissolution,  anid  wl^en  the  pulse  can  be  no  longer  felt  at  the  wrist  ?  And 
in-these/under  similar  circumstances,  is  the  sound  of  the  heart  'Moud" — 
or  does  ft  ever  "  beat  violently  against  Jhe  thoracic  walls  ?*'  Even  the 
"  victim  of  a^thma^'— with  "  lungs  and  heart  oppressed  with  dark  blood," 
ceases  to  be  capable  of  any  great  physical 'exertion  before  the  pulse  ceases 
to  be  felt  at  tl^  wrist*  We  think  that  Dr.  Lewis  has  here  denied  the  ejiid- 
tence  of  symptoms,  which,  with  more  .probability 'of  successful  argument 
might  be  presented  as  ^*  pathognomonic,"  than  any  that  he  has  named. 

We  do  not  think  that  it  i^  by  apy  means  a  common  occurrence  for 
the  patienti  after  such'  exertions  as  we  have  spoken  of  to  "  fall  powerless 
oh  the^floor,"-— our  own  experience  is  against  it,  and  we  believe  that 
we  can  show  hy  Dr.  Lewis  himself  that  ]ie  did  ^ot  regard  it  as  ,suc^,  or 
at  least  did  not  keep  the  fkct  at  all  times  before  his  mind's  eye  ;-*— else, 
we*  know  not  what  language  means.  We  commence  at  the  end  of  our 
last  quotation. 

**The  cold  adynamic  condition  which  so  essentially  charapterTzes  this 
malady,  has  been  likened  to  pathologiclEil  states  occurring  in  other  dis- 
eases, after  injuries,  loss  of  blood,  ^c;  we  are  unable  to  trace  such 
analogies.  We  have  under  treatment  at  the  present  time  two  rare 
cases,  caused  by  subjects  falling  into  a  dry  heated  steamboat  boiler, 
some  five  days  since,  in  which  the  condition  is  not  unlike  that  of  con- 
gestive fever.  The  extremities'  are  wilted  and  shriveled ;  the  skin  cold 
and  damp,  (but  not  perspiring  profusely,)  the  action  of  the  heart  tumul- 
tuous and  oppressed,  the  pulse  in  one  small  and  thready,  in  the  other 
imperceptible,  expiration  harsh  and  violent,  niuch  internal  heat,  op- 
pressed breathing,  and  yet  musctdar  strength  sufficient  to  toalk  100 /ec(," 
Up  to  this  point,  we  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  very  striking 
analogy  between  these  cases  and  congestive  fever  as  described  by  our 
author.  Here,  however,  we  presume,  he  means  that  all  analogy  is  lost 
or  rather  destroyed  by  what  follows — "  tut  the  exertion  is  followed,  by 
sudden  and  complete  prostration.^^  Were  it  a  common  occurrence  for 
patients  after  similar  exertions  in  congestive  fever  to  ''/a/i  pou^erless  on 
thejoor*^ — would  not  the  analogy  be  most  complete  and  striking  ? 

W.  M.  B. 
(To  he  continued,) 


IL — A  Treatise  on  Malignant  Fever  and  Vomilo  Priesto.  By  William 
Inoalls,  M.  D.  FeUow  of  the  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and 
New  Hampshire  Medical  Societies ;  fonnerly  Professor  of  Anatomj 
and  Physiology  in  Brown  University. — -Venienti  occurrite  morbo.'^ 
Boston :   1847,  p.p.  108. 

Dr.  Ingalls  informs  the  reader  in  his  preliminary  remarks  ^  that  this 
treatise  on  yellow  fever  was  ready  for  the  press  in  1841 ;  but  having 
consulted  a  physician  in  whose  judgment  I  placed  great  reliance,  in  the 
propriety  of  publishing  it,  who  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  as  the  work 
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of  Baron  Louie  on  the  same  mibject,  translated,  by  Dr.  Sliattuck,  Jn» 
had  recently  made  its  appearance,  a  eiwSlat  production  was  not  at  that 
time  required.  .  . 

The  foregoing  remarks,  aside  from  the  bad  gvimmar  .which  they  con* 
tain,  display  great  respect  for  the^putatio^  of  M*.  LoOis;  anjd  no  doubt 
the  noble  Baron,  when  this  bqpk  meets  his  eye,  wil^  feel. himself  under 
lasting  obligations  to  Dr/Ingalls  for  delaying  the  publication  of  a  work 
eimUar  to  his  own  on  the  same  subject*.     * .       ,     ;    ' 

Respect,  for  the  grey  hairs  of  oUr  author,  as  well  as  the  antiquity  of 
the  fiicts  which  he  leports,  (be^ng  collected  in  179S  and  ldl9,)  will 
compel  us  <o  be  much  milder,  in  oiir  criticisms,  than  the  fiicts  and  rea- 
soning here  set  forth  deserve^  The  motives  which  induceld  Dr.  Ingalls 
to  publish  these  few  di8conne<;.ted  observations,  Were  doubtless  -good ; 
and  it  is  on  this  account  that  we  shall  treat  him.  with  that  consideration 
and  resp^t  due  his  character  as  a  practitioner  of  a  past  century. 

Dr.  Ingalls  regards  yellow  fev6r  like  small  pox,  as  a  contagious  dis- 
ease ;  nor  do  we  denounce  him  for  embracing  such  a  do6trine,  since 
maby  highly  Respectable  physicians  of  the  present  day  believe  in  the 
transmissibUity'  or  contagious  nature  oi  yellow  fever.  On  this  point 
we  are  at  issue  with  our  author,,  but  this  is  not  the  place  and  time  to 
discuss  the  question. 

Dr.  Ingalls'  pathology  of  yellow  fever  is  too  good  to  be  overlooked.--^ 
He  sayst  *'  the  cause  of  yelhw  feter  produces  an  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  intestines  and  pori  biliari.  That  the 
inflammation  partakes,'at  least  in  one  respect,  of  the  nature  of  erysipelas, 
appears  from  its  frequently  commencing  in  one  portion  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  being  difllxsed  over  its  whole  extent,  either  uniformly  or  in 
successive  patches." 

The  course  of  practice  such  pathologica}  views  of  yellow  fever  would 
lead  Dr.  Ingalls  to  adopt,  mu^  be  detailed  in  order  to  be  accredited.—* 
Says  the  Dr.,  '4  used  to  carry  with  me  pills  containing  two  grains  of 
tartrate  of  antimony,  to  prevent  the  delay  that  might  be  occasioned  by 
sending  a  recipe,  to  the  druggists  store.  With  regard  to  the  dose,  I 
was  guided  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case;  sometimes  giving  a  pill 
every  ten  minutes  till  vomiting  was  produced ;  sometimes  two  pills  at 
first ;  if  they  did  not  ofperate  in  ten  minutes  the  third  was  given ;  in 
cases  of  extreme  urgency  three  were  administered  at  once ;  six  grains 
proved  to  be  a  sufficient  portion  (to  kill  does  the  Dr.  mean  to  say?)  in 
every  instance  but  one  J' 

How  our  author  can  make  his  pathology  and  treatment  of  the  disease 
harmonize,  is  indeed  strange  to  us,  who  have  been  taught  both  by  obser* 
valion  and  a  little  experience,  to  believe  that  an  inflamed  gastro-enteric 
mucous  membrane  was  intolerant  of  an  irritant  like  tartar  emetic 

We  can  but  re^et  that  an  old  and  respectable  practitioner  like  Dr. 
Ingalls  should  have  given  to  the  world  a  small  work  so  full  of  crude  and 
incorrect  notions  of  the  yellow  fever— as,  however,  his  aiin  was  not  to 
gratify  his  ambition  but  to  enlighten  the  profession,  we  are  disposed  to 
commend  his  writings  to  the  kind  mercies  of  the  critic  and  the  inteUigem 
reader. 

A.  H. 
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,  III. — Ntm  Orleans  lAldrary  mnd  Seient^  Miscettany. 

We  have  receives  from  Dr.  Macauly,  the  ^itor,  a  prospectus  for  piib« 
lishin^  in  this  city  a  literary  periodical  wiih  the  above  well-chosen  title. 
The  object  of  this  monthly  publication  is  to  disseminate  valuable  ibiotr- 
ledger — to  cuUvofste  a  literary  taste,  and  to  advance  the  itUerests  of  morals 
and  edticaiion.  With  these  high  aiqip  in  view,  we  trust  the  able  Knd 
worthy  editor  will  receive  such  encouragement  and  assistance  as  the 
enterprise  deserves.  Why  should  not  New  Orleans  be  represented  in 
the  literary^  as  she  is' already  in  the  commercial  world  ?  Have  we  not 
the  aiaterial  in  abundance,  and  the  talent  to  fiishion  it  into  beautiful  and 
lovely  fonm  7  If  commerce  is  Kingt  let  literature  henceforward  be  imleed 
the  Queen,  that  vhaU  guide  and  direct  with  her  gentle  influence  the 
wealth  and  commerce  of  New  Orleans. 

Commerce  and  literature  nn^  march,  like  twin  sisters,  hand  in  haiid. 

The  first  may  be  made  subservient  to  the  diffusion  and  interest  of  the 
last.  Let  a  printed  sheet  go  abroad  with  every  bale  Qf  cotton  and  barrel 
of  flpur  that  leaves  our  wharf,  and  receive  In  exchange  from  abroad,  the 
best  literature  of  the  day.  *' Man  was  not  made  to  live  by  bread 
alone ;"  he  has  other  than*  his  animal  appetites  to  gratify. 

This  scientific  miscellany  will  not  be  the  champion  of  any  particular 
religious  creed.  The  editor,  on  this  subject,  says :  ^  Whilst  nothing 
will  at  any  time  be  introduced  which  can  prove  offensive  to  the  most 
scrupulous  conscience,  or  be  deemed  an  attack  on  any  peculiarity  of 
creed  or  opinion,  it  is  proper  we  should  distinctly  state,  that  this  is  not 
intended  to  be  a  religious  publication,  nor  is  it  identified  with  any  sect. 
It  is  intended  for  the  people,  and  all  .may  inspire  its  contents  as  innox- 
ously  as  they  do  the  vital  air." 

The  miscellany  will  be  issued  in  monthly  numbers  of  104  pages,  at 
95  per  annum,  payable  on  delivery  of  the  first  number. 

ThV^editor  has  already  engaged  some  of  the  best  writers  of  the  day, 
as  contributors  to  the  pages  of  the  Miscellany. 


IV. — Wood^s  Quarterly  Retrospect  of  American  and  Foreign  Practical 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  from  April  to  July,  1847.  New  York, 
Richavd  and  George  S.  Wood. 

This  is  a  new  publication  of  64  pages,  somewhat  on  the  ^an  of 
Braithwaite's  Retrospect.  We  give  the  publishers'  prospectus  oelow, 
that  our  readers  may  judge  for  themselves  of  the  work.  It  is  certainly 
cheap  enough. 

PROSPECTUS. 

**  The  present  enterprise  b  an  attempt  to  meet  the  demands  of  this  **  hiffh- 
preesore"  age,  by  famishing  the  physician  and  surgeon  the  means  of  keeping 
pace  with  the  proffressof  knowledffe  in  tbeir  respective  departments  of  science, 
at  the  least  vossibk  cost  tif  time  and  money.  It  consists  of  condensed  reports  of 
cases  and  tneir  treatment,  with  occasional  remains,  and  abstracts  4>f  the  medi- 
cal literature  of  the  day,  collected  from  the  whole  field  of  medical  science, 
American  and  Foreign,  with  announcements  of  all  new  publications  of  intereist 
to  the  profession. 
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Its  pUm  ifly  in  the  main,  that  .which  has  been  so*  much  approved  in  **  Brakh« 
waited  Retrospect"  and  "Rankine's  Abstract;"  with  thp  super-added  advan- 
tages of  a  fuller  view  of  American  Medical  Literature  and  Science,  a  more  fre- 
quent emission,  and  reduction,  of  price. 

The  project,  which  was  snggMted  by  some  members  of  the  profession  as  a 
desideratum  in  medical  literature  not  ^et  supplied  by  any  journal,  was  decided 
upon  too  near  the  day  fixed  npon  for  publication,  to  enable  the  publishen  to 
carry  out  their  plan  as  fully  in  the  present  number  as  they  cpuld  wish,  lliey 
trust,  however,  thev  have  done  enough  to  show  its  great  utility ;'  and  they 
promise  that,  if  well  sustained  in  the  undertaking,  they  will  spar^  neither  pains 
nor  expense  to  make  it  worthy  of  the  most  extended  patronage. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that,  at  a  price  so  low,  it  can  only  oe  supported  by  a 
rerf  extensive  circulation ;  but  the  advantages  offered  are  jsuch,  that  this  is 
confidently  anticipated ;  and  they  request  all  to  whom  this  number  is  sent,  who 
approve  the  plan,  to  aid  them  by  bringing  it  to  the  notice  of  their  professional 
brethren.  '  -  . 

Terms — One  dollar  ver  annum^  payuble  in  advance. 

Those  wishing  to  subscribe,  are  requested  to  send  their  names  immediately, 
that  the  publishers  may  know  how  manv  to  print  of  the  next  number.  They 
win  please  write  thpir  names  legibly,  and  at  full  length,  addlilg  their  respective 
titles,  and* the  names  of  the  town,  county,  d^.,  of  their  residence. 

By  the  new  Postage  Law,  subscribera  to  Periodicals  are  allowed  to  save 
postafpe  and  the  risk  of  transmission  by  paying  their  own  postmaster,  request- 
ing him  to  give  notice  thereof  to  the  postmaster  where  the  publisher  resides, 
and  remitting  his  receipt,  instead  of  the  money,  to  the  publisher.  We  hope 
thev  will  take  advantage  of  this. 

Authors  and  publishers  wishing  their  works  reported,  will  forward  copies." 

We  hope  the  editor  will  hereafter  be  more  particular  in  crediting  hia 
articles.  We  observe  that  the  extract  from  Dr.  Boling's  *'  Remarks  on 
Remittent  Fever  complicated  with  symptoms  of  Tetanus,"  is  not  placed 
to  the  credit  of  this  Journal  in  ^hich  it  first  appeared. 

r 
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EXCERPT  A. 


1. — Thefolhwing  irUeresting  *  History  of  HistolMnfj  is  IranslaUd  from  ih€ 
Traiii  D'Ar\atomie  GinSrcUe  ou  tiUtoire  des  IHssus,  eic.  By  J.  Hehle, 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiolo^  in  the  University  of  Zurich. 

iHTKODnCTION.  '^ 

The  human  body  is  composed  of  a  certain  nnmber  of  qrgans.  Each  one  of 
these  organs,  considered  separately,  may  be  reduced  into  parts  which  have  no 
analogy  with  each  other.  But  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  these  parts  are  repro- 
duced in  different  organs,  either  because  they  really  constitute  together  one 
body,  and  represent  one  continuous  wliole,  as  the  nerves,  the  vessels,  the  layers 
ol  the  cellular  tissue,  or  because  they  resemble  each  other  in  certain  charac- 
teristics which  we  consider  essential,  and  di^r  only  with  regard  to  properties 
less  important,  such  as  form,  volume,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature. 

The  science,  whose  object  it  is  to  investigate  the  similar  parts  in  the  difier- 
ent  organs,  to  compare  them  together,  and  to  assign  to  them  their  appropriate 
characteristics,  is  called  General  Anatomy  or  mstology.  The  parts  which 
constitute  the  organs  are  called  Tissues, 

Dbvelofment  of  Histoixxst. 
Histoloffy  is  as  old  as  the  science  of  the  structure  of  the  human  body  in 
general;  for  the  moat  ancient  observers  had  seen  themselves  that  certain  bones, 
tendons,  vessels,  &c.,  appeared  in  all  regions,  with  the  same  properties;  and 
the  physicians  of  the  remotest  a^  supposed  the  identity  of  certam  parts,  dif- 
ferent as  to  form  and  relative  position,  when  they  laid  down,  for  example,  for 
the  treatment  of  a  fracture,  general  rules  applicable  to  all  the  bones.  But  there 
was  not  as  yet  any  histological  S3rstem,  ana  the  principles  were  not  known  by 
virtue  of  which  such  and  such  parts  were  regarded  as  possessing  the  same 
nature.  Fallopius,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  earliest  treatise  on  ceneral 
anatomy,  established,  indeed,  rules  for  the  classification  of  the  tissues  ;*  he  also 
divides  them,  for  example,  accohling  to  their  origin,  into  parts  which  proceed 
from  the  Uood,  and  into  |Mirts  which  are  derived  from  the  principle  of  produc- 
tion; or,'  according  to  their  form,  into  tissues  warm  and  cold,  humid  and  dry ; 
but  be  does  not  follow  a  single  on^  of  these  divisions,  and  contents  himself 
*  with  passing  in  review,  one  after  another,  a  certain  number  of  tissues,  of  which 
he  develops  the  texture  and  the  uses.  Before  and  since  his  day,  the  science 
had  the  benefit  of  a  multitude  of  disconnected  observations  upon  the  intimate 
structure  of  certain  organs  and  systems,  particularly  upon  the  subdivision  of 
the  smaller  blood-vessels;  but  we  must  come  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  in  order  to  find  histology  reduced  to  a  system,  and  presented  in 
the  scientific  form  which  it  still  retains,  and  which  has  exerted  the  most  deci* 
sive  influence  upon  physiology  and  medicine.  The  author  of  this  form,  and  to 
speak  properly,  the  author  of  General  Anatomy,  was  Bichat. 

^  LtctknuM  de  parUhis  srmiUtrUms  kumani  earporia  ex  diversis  exemplarihus, 
Nuiembeig,  1775. 
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Bichat's  mode  of  examioing  histoli^  had  been  preceded  immediately  by  the 
discoveries  of  Haller.  Haller  attributed  a  special  force,  irritability,  tp  those  of 
the  animal  fibres  which  contract  by  the  e^ct  of  contact  with  external  bodies : 
the  ffreater  the  irritability,  the  greater  the  contraction.  He  denominated  sensi- 
ble fibres,  those  which,  on  b^ing  torched,  ttaosmit  an  impression  to  the  mind.* 
He  and  almost  all  the  physiologists  of  his  epoch  stu4ied  especially  the  parts 
and  tissues  of  the  body  with  reference  to  their  sensible  ana  irritable  nature. 
But  be  thence  deduced  thfit  to  the  organized  living  fibres  belong  cesrtain  deter- 
minate forces,  which  are  called  into  action  by  the  most  diversified  external 
influences,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  organic  fibres  are  distinguished  as  well  from 
all  inorganic  bodies,  as  among  themselves.  It  waa  easy  to  conceive  the  idea 
of  a  physiological  ibrce  of  the  tissues,  and  to  discover  that  partidifar  physiolo- 
gical operations  are  the  result  of  special  animal  substances,  irritable,  and 
reacting  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  each  one.  The  refiectiond  of  Piael  upon  the 
analogy  of  pathological  phenomena  in  the  membranes  of  the  different  organs 
rxertra  considerable  influence  upon  Bichat,  as  he  himself  acknowledges.  "  Of 
what  consequence  is  it,"  said-  this  great  physician,  '*  that  the  arachnoid,  the 
pleura,  the  peritoneum,  are  situated  in  difi^rent  parts  of  the  body,  since  these 
membranes  have  a  general  conformity  in  their  structure  ?  Do  they  not  undergo 
analogous  lesions  in  a  state  of  inflammation,  and  must  they  not  be  reunited  m 
the  same  order,  forming  only  difierent  species  ?"f  Jt  was  an  idea  as  bold  as  it 
was  fruitful  to  compare  diseases  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  witA 
catarrh  of  the  pituitary  membrane  and  blennorrhagia.  Plnel  established  thereby 
the  first  basis  of  the  natunU  classification  of  diseases  according' to  their  anato- 
mical characteristics,  a  classification  of  which  our  epoch  is  so  proud ;  but  he 
rendered  double  service  to  histology  by  interesting  physicians  in  its  progress^ 
and  by  teaching  them  to  avail  themselves,  for  the  distinction  of  the  tissues,  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  afiected  in  a  morbid  state.  Finally,  we  must 
not  omit  to  mention  the  part  which  the  advancement  of  the  physical  sciences 
already  so  marked  took  in  the  labors  of  Bichat.  He  himself  observes,  in  order 
to  find  fault  with  it,  how  much  the  method  pursued  by  the  physiologists  difiera 
from  that  adopted  by  philosophers:  the  f^ilosopher  sees  every  where  phe- 
nomena of  weight,  elasticity,  &c.;  th^  chemist  ascribes  all  those  whicn  he 
witnesses  to  affinity ;  but  the  physiologists  had  not  yet  ascended  from  the  phe- 
nomena to  the  properties  of  matter  which  produce  them.  Coneequtenlly  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  in  physiology  is  to  invesTigate  the  properties,  orfanie  aod 
vital,  of  animal  substances. 

The  different  tissues  are  then,  according  to  Bichat,  so  many  difieient  unb- 
stanoee,  endowed  with  particular  forces*  by  the  concurrence  of  which  the 
organs  are  formed,  and  witii  properties  upon  which  depends  the  action  of  these 
organS)  almost  in  the  same  maimer  as  the  motioa  of  a  machine  is  the  <tmM 
quence  of  the  elasticity  of  metal  and  the  weight  of  water.  He  describes  eedi 
tissue  according  to  its  chemical  and  physical  characteristics,  its  vital  propexCies 
and  its  morbid  changes.  The  materials  necessary  to  fill  up  this  outline  wevs 
supplied  to  him  almost  entirely  by  his  own  researches,  by  vivisectioqe,  by  dis- 
i«ctioB8,  by  separating  the  tissues  by  the  aid  of  the  knife,  by  raaceratioii,  sad 
by  chemical  re-agents. 

In  France  where  Bichat  propagated  his  doctrines  himself  by  public  teaching', 
and  where  his  death,  the  consequem^  of  every  species  of  excess,!  caused  gen- 
eral emotion,  his  opinions  docm  took  deep  root    They  were  known  ia  Germany 

*  Mhiimre  strr  la  natun  B$miUe  et  initabU  deM  ptartieM  du  eorp9  mdm&L  Lai- 
■aime,  1756, 1. 1,  p.  7. 

t  Somgffhw  phih9^hiqM^  6th  sditios,  Paiis,  1818,  intrBdaction,  p.  xviL    The 
first  edition  appeared  in  1798. 
/       t  I  am  told  that  this  is  not  true,  and  that  Bichat  led  a  most  exemplary  life.    Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  expreflNon  used,  ^  suite  d'excds  de  tons  genres,"  is  sascc^bls  of 
no  ttlher  meaning.    (M.)— Trim*. 
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by  the  translation  of  the  General  Anatomy,  pilblished  by  P(aff ;  but  Uiey  did  not 
begin  really  to  dourish  there  until  Walther  had  animated  them  M>niew hat  with 
the  spirit  of  pliiioeophy  which  prevailed  at  tliat  time  in  the  CQuntries  beyond  the 
Rhine. 

Nevertheless  the  system  of  fiichat  fell  short  of  the  end  which  the  author  had 
so  clearly  ih  view,  and  which  he  .made  such  efforts  to  attain.  The  tissues 
which  he  considers  as  simple,  and  which  in  their  quality  of  elements  of  4yrganic 
bodies  he  compares  to  hydrogen,  carbon,  nitrogen,  &c.,  are  the  following : 

1.  The  cellular  tissue. 

2.  .The  nervous  tissue  of  animal  life. 

3.  The  nervous  tissue  of  organic  lifb. 

4.  The  tissue  of  the  arteries. 

5.  The  tissue  of  the  veins. 

6.  The  tissue  of  the  exhahmt  vessels. 

7.  The  tissue  of  the  inhahint  vessels  and  of  their  glands. 

8.  The  osseous  tissue. 

9.  The  medullary  tissue. 

10.  The  cartilaginous  tissue. 

11.  The  fibrous  tissue. 

12.  The  fibro-cartilaginous  tissue. 

13.  The  muscular  tissue  of  animal  life. 

14.  The  muscular  tissue  of  organic  life. 
16.  The  tissue  of  the  mucous  membranes. 

16.  The  serous  tissue. 

17.  The  tissue  of  the  synovial  membranes. 

18.  The  glandular  tissue. 

19.  The  cutaneous  tissue. 

20.  The  epidemic  tissue. 

21.  The  pilous  tissue. 

Among  these  tissues  there  are  very  few  which  aie  simple  and  homoffeoeoas. 
The  greater  part  of.  them  are  organs,  some  composed,  as  the  arteries,  the  veiiiBy 
the  lymj^thics,  the  serous  and  mucous  membranes,  of  many  tunics  of  a  different 
ftmctnie  and  endowed  with  di^rent  vital  properties;  others  resulting  from 
particular  elements  combined  with  the  cellular  tissue  and  the  vessels.  Soom 
orgum  of  a  formation  evidently  specific,  are  omitted,  such  as  the  yellow  ligt* 
ments,  the  crvstaline  lens,  and  the  cornea.  Some  tissues  of  a  similar  nature 
are  foiind  subdivided  into  two  or  three  classes.  Many  of  these  enron  were 
^eedily  discovered,  and  the  histokigists  who  succeeded  fiichat  sunpressed  cer- 
tain tiraaes,  for  instance  that  of  t&  exhaknt  vessels,  united  otners  under  a 
common  appelation,  and  addedsome  newones,  as  the  erectile  system  of  Richer* 

was  also  made  to  gionp 
I  aod  simple  (MeckieO 
_  r,)  or  into  simple,  oenl* 
plex,  and  compound  (£.  H.  Weber.)  All  these  systems  were  modifieatMoa  of 
thstt  of  Bichat ;  but  their  anthora  abandoned  little  by  little  the  prindpW  which 
had  served  as  a.  starting  point  for  the  founder  of  the  sjretem ;  ana  although 
many  of  them  arranged  3ie  materials  in  a  more  convenient  order,  neveitheleaB 
It  was  impossible  with  the  insufficient  means  en^iloyed,  to  arrive  at  a  vigpiXMH 
dassifieanoB.  It  is  neither  the  ejrternal  appearance  nor  chemical  action  of  the 
Cissaes  which  can  furnish  the  essential  characteristics  by  which  to  distingnidi 
Chen  from  each  other.  Their  physiological  functions  are  important,  no  donbt; 
hat  the  functions  of  many  of  the  tissnea  are  uncertain,  ana  it  has  happened 
nmch  note  frequently'  that  the  identitv  of  function  hae  been  admitted  on 
account  of  the  analogy  of  structure  with  other  known  tiesaea,  than  that  the 
mofphokigie  identity  of  two  tiasuea  deduced  Inni  a  real  kDowledfle  of  their 
fmaticiia.  Thna,  foirinBtaace^  the  contractility  of  the  middle  tnnic  of  the  aita» 
rise  was^nied,  becattsegreatweigfatwaaattichedtoasn 
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between  this  tunic  and  the  elastic  tissue,  whereas  a  mo/e. profound  investiga- 
tion pf  its  physiological  resemblance  would  have  led  to  a  compaiison  between 
it  arid  the  muscles  of  organic  life^  An  acquaintance  with  the  structui^  of  the 
tissues,  properly  speaking,  upori  which  must  be  based  every  fi[ood  claissificatioD, 
is  impossible  without  magnifying^  them  greatly;  for  certain  organs  appear 
homogeneous  to  the  naked  eye,  which  are  really  composed  eitlSerof  fibres  or  of 
granulations,  or  of  both,  while  other  organs  which  are  formed  of  dements 
totally  different,  resemble'  each  other  in  their  purely  physical  qualities.  The 
following  investigations  ^ill  furnish  abundant  proof  m  support  of  this  assertion. 
In  fact,  the  microscope  had  already  been  in  use  for  a  long  series  of  years; 
but  it  was  confined  to  the  hands  of  a  small  number  of  persons,  who  pursued  a 
separate  cours^.  It  was  at  first  the  simple  pleasure  of  seeing  wonders  dm- 
cealed  from  the  naked  eye,  that  induced  Leenwenhoek,  I^ermuller  and 
Gleichen  to  make  observations.  He  first  mentions  frequently,  in  his  letters, 
how  the  idea  occurred  to  him  one  beautiful  morning,  to  examine  such  and  such 
substances,  to-day  the  tartar  on  his  teeth,  to-morrow  the  deposit  in  his  wine. 
This  first  period  of  infantile  curiosity  all  those  passed  through  in  their  turn, 
into  whose  possession  a  microscope  fell.  Leeuwenhoek  was  also  frequently 
led  by  one  discovery  to  a  series  of  methodical  observations,  and  often  he  made 
the  happiest  applications  of  his  instrument  to  the  physiological  functions,  for 
example,  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  to  ^neration;  but  he  never 
thought  of  comparing  together  the  elements  of  the  diflerent  orsans.  It  is  only 
in  pursuance  of  his  own  gpod  pleasure  that  he  describes  the  fibres  sometimes 
as  tendons,  sometimes  as  muscles  or  vessels,  and  the  cellules  as  granulations, 
vesicles  or  scales.  Toward  the  close  of  the  preceding  century  excellent  mi- 
croscopic observations  of  some  liquids  had  been  made  in  England,  in  Holland, 
and  in  Italy;  we  may  mention  particularly  in  this  connection  Hewson,  Muys, 
and  Fontana;  but  it  was  not  until  1816  that  Treviranua  undertook  to  resolve 
the  tissues  into  their  simple  elements,  easily  discovered  by  the  aid  of  the  mi- 
croscope, that  is  to  say,  into  parts  of  a  legitimate  form,  bv  reference  to  which 
we  see  clearly  that  they  are  not  accidental  fragments,  and  of  which  each  one 
possesses  the  properties  of  the  whole.  These  were  called  the  elementary 
parts.  Treviranus  and  most  of  the  contemporary  observers  admitted  three 
kinds  of  elements:  1st,  homogeneous  or  amorphous  matter;  2nd,  cylinders  or 
fibres ;  3rd,  globules.  In  place  of  the  tissues  of  Bichat's  system,  figured  here 
and  there  at  that  time  the  elementary  parts.  We  find  sometimes  in  the  works 
of  histologists  the  expression,  "the  muscular  tissue,"  "the  osseous  tissue," 
''the  vascular  tissue,"  ^c,  replaced  by  those  of  "the  muscular  fibre,"  "the 
osseous  fibre,"  "  the  vascular  fibre."  But  this  was  the  period  in  which  men 
preferred  to  build  up  svstems  rather  than  to  search  for  facts,  and  in  which  they 
fselected  from  among  the  actual  observations,  not  the  most  certain,  but  those 
which  were  best  adapted  to  their  own  views.  Was  a  general  anatomy  possible 
while  the  most  erroneous  ideas  prevailed  with  regard  to  the  intimate  structure 
of  tiie  woBt  extensive  of  all  the  tissues,  of  that  which  entered  into  the  composi- 
tion of  almost  all  the  parts,  the  ceUular  tissue,  which  the  majority  considered  aB 
an  amorphous  mucus,  indeterminate,  but  susceptible  of  the  most  diversified 
developments  ?  It  was  necessary  to  begin  with  the  study  of  this  tissue,  and 
since  it  was  described  almost  simultaneously  (1834,)  and  nearly  in  the  same 
manner,  by  Ejanae,  Lauth  and  Jordan,  we  see  discoveries  succeeding  each 
other  with  such  rapidity,  that  the  zeal  for  making  observations  does  not  leave 
time  now  for  the  establishment  of  a  system.  Mav  this  state  of  things  continue 
for  a  few  years  longer !  We  have  many  materials  to  collect  before  it  will  be 
necessary",  before  it  will  be  even  prudent,  to  arrange  and  to  classify  them.  The 
only  thing  is  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  end  in  view,  and  to  advance  continually, 
sustained  by  the  hope  of  attaining  it  In  fact,  it  becomes  more  and  more  mani- 
fest evety  day,  that  the  same  tissues  regulate  the  same  functions  in  all  the 
organs,  that  the  diflerent  physiological  phenomena  depend  upon  elementary 
parts  morphologically  and  coemically  different^  and  that  a  time  will  come  when 
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Vfe  shall  be  able,  as  Bichat  desired,  to  redace  organism  to  a  certain  number  of 
simple  tissued,  tlie  names  of  which  will  recall  the  idea  of  determinate  vital 
actions,  in  the  ^me  ipanner  as  an  inorganic  body  is  connected  inseparably  with 
the  Idea  of  specific  gravity,  of  friability,  of  elasticity,  &c. 

But  mtcroscopic  studies  have  produced  other  fruits  still.  The  human  mind 
has  always  been  disposed  to  bring  back  the  diflferent  forms  of  creation  to  a 
small  number  of  simple  primitive  parts.  It  i6  to  this'  innate  tendency  that  the 
systems  of  Epicurus  ana  of  Leibnitz  owe  their  erigin,  both  of  whom  conceived 
theii:  atoms,  their  monads,  without  reference  to  observation  and  without  the 
slightest  hope  that  it  Would  ever  confirAi  their  views.  Urg^  knowingly,  or 
unwittingly,  by  the  same  instinct,  many  modems  have  endeavored,  arming 
themselves  with  the  microscope,'  to  reduce  the  body  into  particles  of  similar 
form.  The  first  whieh  were  observed  before  people  had  learned  to  distrust  the 
instrument,  were  optical  illusions,  undulatoiy  filaments  and  globules,  which 
under  certain  circumstances  are  to  be  ileen  in  every  transparent  object.-  Oken 
considered  the  infusory  and  spermatic  animalcules  as  real  monads.  According 
to  him  the  superior  organisms,  animal  and  vegetable,  are  composed  of  smaller 
animated  bein^,  which  have  renounced  their  independent  existence  for  a  cer- 
tain period  of  time.  Dcellinger  and  his  school  constructed  the  body  of  globules 
of  l^lood,  put  in  motion  in  the  unwalled  fissures  of  matter,  susceptiUe^of  bein|r 
united  with  the  latter,  to  be  afterwards  separated  from  it,  ana  to  which  C. 
Mayer  even  went  so  far  as  to  at;tribute  a  particular  lite,  sensibility  and  spoqta- 
seous  motion.  Hensinger  explained  in  the  following  manner  how  the  fibres 
and  tubes  may  proceea  from  spherical  elementary  particlies :  the  'sphere  is  the 
expression  of  an  equal  contest  between  contraction  and  expansion ;  it  is  on 
that  account  that  all  the  organisms,  all  the  organic  parts,  were  originally  glo- 
bules; when  the  forces  experience  a  greater  tension,  the  •vesicle  is  seen  to 
emanate  from  the  globule,  which  has  often  only  the  appearance  of  homoge- 
neity ;  when  the  globules  and  the  apnorphous  mass  meet  in  organism,  they  are 
arranged  into  series,  according  to  the  laws  of  chemistry  (7),  and  fonn  fibres'; 
when  the  vesicles  are  placed  one  after  another  we  have  canals  and  vessels. 
We  see  that  this  theory  singularly  approximates  the  truth,  although  the  facts 
alledgedin  support  of  it  are  some  of  them  inaccurate,  and  others  badly  ex- 
plained ;  for  Heusinger  classes,  for  instance,  among  the  simple  vesicles,  not 
only  the  adipous  and  mucous  follicles,  but  also  the  serous  membranes,  and  he 
considers  the  valves  of  the  lymphatics  as  traces  of  the  previous  separation  of 
the  vesicles  which  have  united  to  form  these  vessels. 

What  Raspail  says  of  the  formation  of  molecules  or  organic  atoms,  of  their 
configuration  and  of  the  forces  by  which  they  are  animated,  rests  already  upon 
a  better  foundation.  At  the  moment  of  its  formation,  the  organic  molecule, 
reduced  still  to  its  most  simple  chemical  expression,  results  from  a  combination 
of  hydrogen  and  carbon ;  it  is  liquid  and  oleaginous,  and  enjoys  already  the 
facul^  of  aspiration ;  placed  in  atmospheric  air,  it  ateorbs  principally  oxygen, 
and  like  all  liquid  molecules,  it  assumes  the  spherical  form  as  soon  as  it  is 
suspended  in  water.  At  the  same  time  that  it  absorbs  atmoephene  gases,  it 
has  a  tendency  to  combine  with  inorganic  bases.  When  this  conbination  hag 
once  become  intimate,  the  sphere  is  composed :  1st,  of  a  vesicular  envelope 
permeable  to  certain  gases  and  to  certain  liquids,  capable  of  developing  itself 
and  of  enlarfiing ;  2na,  of  a  liquid  which  continues  to  be  organized  within  this 
envelope.  The  vesicle  is  then  an  or^n  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  repro- 
ducing itself  ad  infinitum^  and  organizing  according  to  its  type  the  liauid  which 
fills  it  and  animates  it.  Whenever  we  have  under  our  eyes  the  wall  of  a  sim- 
ple cell,  in  its  fresh  state,  it  is  impossible,  however  much  it  may  be  magni- 
fied, to  discover  in  it  the  least  structure,  that  is  to  say  that  it  seems  to  be 
homogeneous ;  but  analogy  leads  us  to  believe  that  this  membrane  so  simple  in 
appearance,  is  composed  of  primitive  globules,  ranged  spirally  around  the  ideal 
axis  of  the  cell.  Ft  must  be  admitted  then,  necessarily,  that  the  wall  of  the 
maternal  cell  results  from  globuIcB  of  the  same  nature  and  of  the  same  apti- 
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tude  for  development,  so  that  we  can  conceive  of  a  cell  ^nned,  and  so  to 
speak,  jMived  with  globules  all  toucKingeaoh  dther  at  six  points  of  theur  equator, 
and  whose  axis  is  confounded  with  the  radiils  of  the  sphere  of  which  their  union 
delineates  the  envelope.  These  globules  are  all  equal,  all  endo^^ed  with  an 
equal  aptitude  for  development;  but  those  only  are  developed,  which  meet  at 
the  points  of  intersection  of  two  spirea  moving  in  a  direction  opposite  to  each 
other.  Raspail  compares  these  cells  to  crystals,  4itoms  of  organic  creation, 
and  gives  to  organization  the  name  of  crvstaiization  in -vesicles,  vesicular  crys- 
talization.  The  organic  cell  is  a  crystal  which  absorbs  gases  aiid  liquids,  in 
order  to  convert  them  into  internal  organs ;  it  is  enlarged  by  organs  of  the 
same  nature  and  the  same  aptitude  engenderni  within  itself,  while  the  inorganic 
crystal  increases  only  in  surfacd,  by  the  aid  of  successive  juxta  positions,  and 
end  to  end.  As  soon  as  the  chemical  elements  are  united  in  the  form  of 
cells,  the^  acquire  particular  forces,  and  constitute  a  separate  kin^oni,.the 
organic  kingdom.  Give  me  a  vesicle  capable  of  absorbing,  exclaims  this  author, 
psralying  Archimedes,  '^and  I  will  make  you  an  organism." 

Raspau  refens,  in  support  of  his  theory,  to  the  cells  of  starch  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  and  to  those  of  fat  in  the  animal  kingdom.  He  examined  pro- 
foundly those  tissues  which  are  really  most  likelv  to  give  rise  tatlie  idea  that 
vegetables  and  animals  resemble  each  other  in  their  elementary  parts.  As  it 
had  aheadv  been  demonstrated,  with  respect  to  the  tubulous  and  fibrous  tissues 
of  vegetables,  that  they  are  produced  by  cells  extended  or  confounded 
together,  Raspail  adopted  these  views  for  the  animal  fibres  also.  Dutrochet 
arrived  at  the  same  results  by  a  comparison  of  the  intimate  structure  of  the 
animal,  with  that  of  tho  vegetable  tissues.  He  discovered  that  the  elements  of 
the  salivary  glands,  and  the  gray  substance  of  the  brain  are  utricles,  of  which 
those  of  the  cerebral  matter,  present,  upon  their  walls,  a  multitude  of  opaque 
punctuations,  exceedingly  small,  which  lie  compared,  improperly,  to  the  numer- 
ous punctuations  of  the  vegetable  cells. '  He  concluded,  moreover,  that  the 
glpbules  which  compose,  by  their  agglomeration,  the  greater  part  of  the  animal 
organs,  are  small  membranous  vesides  containing  a  liquid.  This  consideration 
induced  him  to  reject  the  former  distinction  established  between  the  solids  and 
the  liquids  of  the  body :  the  solids  are  aggregates  of  globules  having  a  certain 
solidity ;  the  liquids,  such  as  the  blood,  are  equally  aggregates  of  globules,  but 
disconnected ;  and  in  animals  there  are  certain  component  parts  in  which  the 
globules  are  so  sliffhtly  connected,  that  we  do  not  know  wnether  we  ought  to 
consider  them  as  liquids,  or  as  solids.  There  is  but  a  single  organic  solid,  the 
membrane  of  the  urticle,  or  of  the  cell ;  the  contents  of  tnis  latter  may  very 
well  become  solid  too,  but  life  exists,  at  least  with  a  certain  degree  of  activity, 
only  80  long  as  the  substances  contained  in  the  cells  are  liquid;  the  solid 
contents  of  the  cellv  that  have  grown  old  have  ^nerally  become  strangers 
to  life.  The  muscular  fibres,  anid  the  other  animal  fibres,  are  only  ceils 
very  much  elongated,  as  we  find  them  among  the  vegetables.  Nature  follows 
then  a  uniform  plan  in  the  intimate  structure  of  all  organised  substances,  as 
well  animal  as  vegetable.  The  one  and  the  other  agglomerations  of  utricles, 
sometimes  globular,  sometimes  elongated.  The  elementary  utricles,  as  Dutio- 
chet  calls  £em,  all  have  a  general  resemblance,  and  difiisr  only  in  the  natore 
of  the  Ikjuida  they  contain.  Nevertheless,  the  difference  in  the  liquids  they 
contain  establishes  a  dtflerence  in  the  intimate  nature  of  the  membrane  which 
forms  the  elementary  u^.ricle,  for  it  is  this  membrane  which  secretes  the  liquid 
contained  in  the  interior  of  the  cavity  which  it  forms. 

Neither  Raspail  nor  Dutrochet  has  attempted  to  estaUidi  the  laws  of  the 
organic  development  which  they  have  announced  with  so  much  boldness,  and, 
it  must  be  confessed,  with  such  beautiful  simplicity,  for  the  difierent  animal 
tissues.  Their  obeervationti  are  deficient  m  this  respect ;  their  theory  has  there- 
fore remained  stricken  with  sterility,  and  has  passed  unnoticed.  Besides, 
neither  the  one  nor  tlie  other  observed,  or  at  least  has  mentioned,  an  oigan 
which  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the  development  of  the  cells ;  i  mean  the 
nucleus. 
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As  early  as  1831,  R.  Brown  had  discovered  the  nacleas  in  the  cells  of 
Ve^tables ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  Schleiden  to  as^gn  its  uses.  Schleiden 
demonstrated  that  the  utricle,  round  or  oval,  which  lies  in  the  wall  of  the  vesicle, 
is  a  sort  gf  plastic  organ  of  this  latter,  since  it  begins  by  completing  its  own 
development^  and  then  the  cell  itself,  which  rests  upon  it  at  first  as  upon  a 
watch  ^lass,  is  formed  and  enlarges  little  by  little.  The  ancient  observers 
knew  already  some  microscopic  vesicles,  belonging  to  animal  organism,  which 
were  furnished  with  a  speck  or  nucleus,  to  wit,  the  corpuscles  of  the  blood. 
But  withip  a  few  years  past,  similar  elements  have  been  discovered  in  a  great 
number  of  other  liquids  and  tissues,  in  the  lymph^,  the  mucus,  the  pus  and 
humor  of  Morgagni,  in  the  epidermis,  the  black  pigment,  the  cartilages  and  the 
central  organs  of  the  nervous  system,  in  the  glands,  and  even  in  some  patholo- 
gical j^roductions.  ^  The  reproductive  vesicle  itself,  at  the  expense  of  whose 
contents  the  animal  is  developed,  has  been  recognized  as  a  cell  furnished  with 
a  nucleus.  Some  authors  supposed  an  analogy  of  these  cells  with  each 
other,  and  several,  such  as  Purkinje,  Valentin,  and  Turpin  called  attention  to 
the  resemblance  between  these  and  the  vegetable  cells.  The  pre-existence 
of  the  nucleus  and  the  gradual  formation  of  uie  cell  around  it  were>  deinon- 
strated  before  the  appearance  of  Schleiden's  work,  by  Valentin  in  the  pig- 
mentary utricles,  by  £.  H«  Schultz,  in  the  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  by  K. 
Wagner,  in  the  egg,  by  myself  in  the  cells  of  the  epidermfs.  The  formation 
of  new  cells  in  the  older  had  been  observed  by  Armand  de  Quatrefages  and 
Dumortier,  in  the  embryo  of  testaceous  animals.  Valentine  had  found  even  in 
the  muscles  and  the  substance  of  the  crystaline  lens,  instances  of  fibres  devel- 

Sed  at  the  expense  of  vesicles  or  granulations.  But  it  was  Schwann  who  first 
vanced  the  proposition  that  the  cells  furnished  with  a  nucleus  are  the  basa 
of  every  formation,  animal  as  well  as  vegetable*  He  develops  this  proportion 
in  a  work  devoted  specially  to  that  purpose,  and  it  was  received  with  so  much 
the  more  favor,  as  it  furnished  a  kev  to  many  known  facts,  and  indicated  the 
direction  which  should  be  given  to  further  researches  conducted  with  reference . 
to  a  uniform  plan.  Schwann  himself  examined  according  to  this  principle  the 
development  of  the  greater  part  of  the  tissues,  availing  himself  of  the  observa- 
tions already  made,  and  endeavoring  to  supply  the  deficiencies  by  his  own 
researches.  Although  there  remain  yet,  in  the  details,  many  doubts  to  be 
removed,  more  than  assertion  which  must  be  rectified,  and  it  seems  that  the 
cellfl  furnished  with  a  nucleus  are  but  a  species  or  secondary  form  of  the 
elementary  organic  parts,  nevertheless,  our  contemporaries  should  always  be 
grateful  for  the  influence  exerted  by  the  labors  of  Scnwann. 

The  most  obscure  ideas  continued  to  prevail  in  treatises  on  physiology,  with 
regard  to  the  nutrition  of  the  organs,  and  the  forces  by  which  their  growth, 
secretion,  and  reproduction  are  accomplished.  Some  represented  these  operas 
tions  as  depending  upon  the  nervous  system,  others  attributed  them  to  the 
blood-vessels,  although  they  ought  to  have  arrived  at  other  conclusions  from 
seeing  ^e  germ  produce,  with  a  homogeneous  substance,  not  only  organs,  but 
also  uieir  nerves  and  their  blood-vessels.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  merits  of 
Schwann  that  he  has  shown  the  presence  of  the  vessels  does  not  establish  an 
essential  difi^rence  in  the  growth,  that  it  determines  only  certain  modifications 
which  are  explained  by  the  distribution  of  the  nutritive  liquids  and  the  greater 
or  less  facility  tlius  acquired  for  the  reproduction  of  materials,  while  on  the 
other  hand,  the  study  of  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system  led  to  a  more  cor- 
rect appreciation  of  the  part  which  this  system  performs  in  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  and  thereby  in  nutrition.  I  shall  discuss  tiiis  point  of  doctrine  in  the 
chanters  devoted  to  the  vascular  and  nervous  sjrstems. 

We  have  arrived  at  this  result,  that  organism  is  composed  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  elementary  parts,  monads  or  organic  atoms,  which,  controled  and  kept 
together  by  some  power  beyond  our  means  of  investigation,  are  arranged  and 
developed  conformably  to  a  certain  type.  These  monads  are  endowed  with 
particular  forces,  for  it  suffices  that  they  should  have  a  common  origin,  either 
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the  yelk  or  the  blood,  in  order  to  form,  and  to  noarkh  all  the  celb,  each  one 
in  its  order.  Genera]  anatomy,  in  order  to  constitnte  the  science  of  the  dpcaeioua 
elementary  parts  of  the  body,  onght  now  to  divide  these  monads,  to  begin  by 
studying  their  stmctnre,  formation,  forces,  chemical  and  physical  t^v^c^ties, 
and  afterwards  to  form  them  into  tissaes,  which  are  nothing  more  than  aggre^ 
gates  of  a  multitade  of  homogenons  elementary  particles.  A  rational  system 
of  "^hbrtoloffy  ODght  to  assume  as  the  basis  of  its  divisions,  the  metamorphoses 
of  the  ceTis,  so  as  to  form  groups  of  tissues,  according,  for  example,  as  the 
iSells  remain  seoarate,  or  are  arranged  into  series  one  after  another,  or  are, 
formed  into  stellated  ramifications,  or  ate  divided  into  fibres,  &e.  But  the 
tacts  are  neither  sufficiently  numerous,  nor  sufficiently  conclusive  as  yet  to 
enable  us  to  follow  this  method  with  certainty,  and  the  attetopts  which  have 
been  made  thus  far,  ofler  us  but  little  inducement  to  imitate  them.*  I  prefer,  there- 
fore, to  pass  in  review  one  after  another  the  tissues  and  the  organs,  as  they 
have  for  a  long  time  been  distinguished  anatomically  and  physiologically,  con- 
fining myself  to  a  description  of  their  intimate  structure,  and  their  vital  proper- 
ties, and  contenting  myself  with  mentioning,  incidentally,,  the  resemblance 
existing  between  their  elementary  parts.  The  order  of  succession  of  the  chap* 
ters  was  a  matter  of  no  consequence;  nevertheless  I  have  endeavored  as  much 
as  possible  to  avoid  anticipation,  and  to  commence  with  the  tissues  a  knowledge 
of  which  seemed  to  be  useful  in  further  researches.  One,  and  the  first  section, 
will  contain  all  thai  it  is  possible  to  observe  or  to  conjecture  with  regard  to  the 
development  and  the  life  of  the  cells  in  general. 

*  Sshwann  divides  the  tiMues  into  five  claawa:  lot  The  isolated  independeni 
eells :  coipuscolee  of  the  lymph,  the  blo^d,  the  mucus  and  the  pus,  &« ;  2nd.  inde- 
pendent cells  united  mto  coherent  tissuee;  he  places  in  this  claas  the  epidermis 
and  the  other  prodactions  called  corneous,  the  black  pigment,  and  the  crystaline  lens ; 
but  we  find  cells  confounded  into  fibres  in  the  hair,  feathers,  nails,  and  the  crys- 
talme  lens,  and  besides  there  are  some  ramified  pigmentary  cells  which  corrrspond 
with  each  other ;  3d,  cells  of  whidL^ only  the  walls  are  confounded  together:  carti- 
lages, bones,  and  teeth ;  but  the  walls  of  the  cells  are  not  confounded  in  ths 
spongy  cartilages,  and  the  dental  bone  b  composed  principaHy  of  Qls  arranged 
one  after  anoUier  in  a  n^t  line,  like  the  fibres  of  the  hair;  4th,«nroas  cells: 
the  cellular  tissue,  the  tendinous  tissne,  the  elastic  tissue ;  here,  the  cells  should, 
according  to  this  author,  be  divided  into  bundles  of  fibres ;  the  cellular  and  tendinous 
tissues,  which  moreover  do  not  difier  from  each  other,  cannot  absolutely  6e  connaoted 
with  the  elastic  tissue  when  considered  with  reference  to  their  development ;  5th« 
eells  in  which  the  walls  and  the  cavities  are  contbunded  together:  muscles,  nervsa* 
•apiilary  vessels.  We  must  oppose  to  this  last  clsss  the  fact  that  what  are  called  the 
muscles  of  organic  life  do  not  difiler  from  the  cellular  tissue,  with  respect  to  develop- 
ment, and  that  in  reality  the  cellular  tissue  and  the  organic  muscles  pass  from  the 
one  to  the  other  by  insensible  gradations ;  the  muscles  of  animal  life,  on  the  contrary, 
uid  the  nerves,  appear  to  be,  as  I  shall  show  hereafter,  complicated  organs,  the 
developinent  of  which  is  probably  not  the  same  thmg  as  the  primitive  wall  of  the 
.  cell.  Schwann  treats  of  fat  in  oonnection  with  the  cellular  tissue,  and  of  n^angliom 
with,  the  nerves,  although  these  parts  are  entirely  different,  in  a  morphological  point 
df  view.  He  does  not  speak  of  the  fflands,  nor  of  many  other  particular  organs. 
Valenthi  (R.  Waflrner,  Lehrhuch  der  Phytiologie,  t  1,  p.  133,)  has  proposed  another 
classification,  and  established  a  greater  number  of  species ;  we  cannot  nve  an  opinioa 
with  regard  to  his  labors  without  descending  into  details  which  would  lead  us  much 
too  £tf.  This  classification  contains  imperfections  analogous  to  those  which  wers 
UKgsd  against  Schwann's  system,  many  of  which  it  has  even  adopted.  Valentin  also 
dassss  all  the  corneous  tissues  amon^  the  tissues  with  separate  cells ;  he  groups 
tMpether  the  cellular  tissue,  the  elastic  tissue,  the  muscular  fibres,  du^  Serber 
(/%esistfie  Anatomie,  p.  18,)  has  given  a  sketch,  in  the  form  of  a  table,  of  the 
elementary  animal  parts ;  but  he  baa  paid  too  little  attention  to  their  mode  of  develop- 
ment, and  attached  too  much  unportance  to  slight  diflferences  in  the  form  of  the  tissues 
developed.  Thus  he  distinguiaheyi  the  flat  fiTaments,  hollow  filaments,  and  roond 
filaments,  comprehending  among  the  latter  the  cellular  tissue,  the  muscular  fibres, 
and  the  fibres  of  the  fibroMsartilages,  while  he  refers  to  the  class  of  hc^ow  filameats 
the  nerves  and  the  small  channels  of  the  teeth. 
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2.— Dr.  McWmkan^s  lUport. 

There  tre  a  few  &ct8  eoanected  with  the  report  on  the  Bona  Viala  fever 
which  still  require  notice.  Among  theee  maj  be  m^itioned  the  reappeanuiee 
of  the  disease  ai  Moradinba,  on  the  30th  May,  1846.  Dr.  McWiUiam  ffivea 
US  the  following  deBcriptioA  of  th^  symptoms,  as  they  appeared  in  a  gin,  14 
yean  of  age,  and  in  a  man,  about  35  :-^ 

**  The  countenance  of  the  giri,  a  dark  mulatto,  was  of  a  dirty  lemon  colour, 
ahining  throagh  the  natural  (uurkness  of  the  skin,  made  it  resemble  very  much 
that  of  a  light  bronzed  statue.  A  very  strong  foetor  issued  from  the  body, 
which  taint^  the  room  and  drove  us  back  from  the  door  until  the  window  wa» 
opened.  She  had  complained  much  of  pain  along  the  spine,  and  still  pointed 
to  her  head  as  the  seat  of  pain.  She  had  been  bled  in  the  arm  by  one  of  the 
neighbors,  and  all  around  the  wound  was  of  a  menish  color,  swollen,  and 
putrid.  lu  the  angles  of  the  mouth  there  was  dark  frothy  blood.  She  had  had 
back  vomiting ;  but  this  symptom  had  for  some  hours  ceased.  The  urine  waa 
black,'*  as  were  also  the  faces.  The  foniier  had  been  voided  in  very  small 
quantities.    Pulse  ^mall,  irregular.    She  had  been  ill  seven  or  eight  days. 

**  The  man  bad  nearly  the  same  symptoms,  but  in  a  milder  degree,  and  he 
had  not  been  affected  with  black  vomit. 

**  Being  persuaded  that  the  disease  had,  during  the  epidemic,  manifested 
highly  infectious  qualities,  we  at  once  requested  Senhor  Librao,  Administrador 
do  Cancelfao,  to  have  the  sick  put  into  as  large  a  house  as  the  village  afforded ; 
to  cause  a  temperature  of  140^  Fahrenheit  to  be  introduced  into  all  the  houses ; 
to  have  the  clothes  of  two  persons  who  had  already  died  burnt,  and  to  have  the 
village  surrounded  by  soldiery;  sending  all  supplies  under  proper  precaution, 
and  preventing  ingress  or  egress  to  all  except  the  medical  attendants.  On  our 
visit  to  the  village  early  the  following  mommg,  the  girl  was  just  expiring ;  but 
the  man  was  not  worse,  and  was  reported  to  have  rulied  somewhat  dunng  the 
night.  The  nausea  had  in  a  great  measure  subsided  under  the  use  of  small 
ami  repeated  doses  of  quinine.  The  urine  gradually  became  lighter,  and 
increased  in  quantity ;  the  headache  was  reliev^ :  he  took  some  nourishment, 
and  was  convalescent  in  five  or  six  days." 

The  mode  m  which  the  disease  was  brought  into  this  district,  was  clearly 
traced : — 

**  A  girl  called  Maria  dos  Frazeres  was  the  first  person  attacked  at  Mora* 
dinha  on  this  occasion.  She  had  visited  Joao  Gallego  and  the  other  eastern 
vtUages  on  the  16th  of  May,  and  returned  to  Moradinba,  where  she  was  laid  up 
with  fever  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month.  '  Her  mother,  who  slept  with  her 
one  niffbt  after  she  was  taken  ill,  was  also  attacked  on  the  36th,  and  died  oa 
tiie  29th,  after  three  davs'  illness.  The  girl  whom  we  saw  was  called  Fer- 
petua.  She  had  visited  Maria,  soon  after  which  she  was  seized  with  fever, 
and  died  with  the  symptoms  which  have  been  already  described,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  1st  of  June." 

The  strong  resembUnce  which  the  disease  prevalent  in  the  island  bore  to 
Chat  which  spread  among  the  crew  of  the  Eclair,  justifies  the  inference  that 
they  were  identical. 

■**  Dr.  Almeida,  who  was  present  during  the  early  period  of  the  epidemic,  and 
Messrs.  Moraes  and  Leao,  surgeons  in  the  Portuguese  navy,  who  arrived  in 
I^ftbmary,  informed  me  that  in  rae  majority  of  the  cases  there  tosre  yeilownesstf 
ifem,  9uppres9um  qf  urine,  and  blade  vomit.  The  two  former  symptoms  existed 
in  the  cases  I  saw  at  Joao  Gallego  in  April,  but  there  was  no  blaok  vomit— 
8vppre$sioni)f  vrine  was  so  oommon  a  symptom,  that  it  has  been  menHoned  to-me 
hy  ml  Masses  with  whom  I  spoke  on  the  sul^t  of  the  fever.    It  is  worthy  of 

■         ■■■■■»■  ■  .  I  II.     I         I  I       mm  ■      I     ■  I      ■      ipi       I      ■■     »■  11        I     ^— ^.y^M^l^M^ 

*  Cireonwtanoes  ^levented  a  chemical  examination  of  the  urine ;  but  it  ssamed 
tooiRS  its  eolor  to  the  ^ama  'caase  as  the  matter  vomited  hi  blfusk  vomit,  namely  dis- 
•tyaatfd  Mood.  « 
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remark  that,  accordinfir  to  Louis,  this  was  an  extremely  rare  symptom  in  tiM 
epidemic  at  Gibraltar  m  1828.  //  teems  then  hifrdly  to  admU  if  a  doubt  that 
the  disease  with  which  the  crew  of  the  Eclair  were  afflicted,  that  which  proved 
latel  to  the  European  soldiers  at  the  Fort,  and  that  which  soon  afterwaras  pre- 
vailed on  the  isluul  of  !6ona  Vista,  were  identical." 

As  additional  proofs  of  the  importation  of  this  diiiease,  and  of  its  propagation 
by  contagion,  we  quote  the  following  from  Dr'.  Mc William's  summary  :— 

**  After  most  minute  and  repeated  investigations  at  Porto  Sal  Rey,  at  Rabil, 
Estacia,  as  well  as  the  Eastern  villages,  I  have  failed  to  discover  that  there 
was  disease  of  any  kind  on  the  island  until  after  the  arrival  of  the  Eclair.  If 
to  testimony  such  as  this  be  added  the  fact  that  Moradinha,  which  is  situated 
in  the  Rabil  Ravine,  and  Estacia  de  Baixo,  which  overlooks  it  (both  of  which 
places  have  always  come  in  for  a  great  share  of  remittent  fever  at  any  time 
that  disease  was  prevalent,)  were  in  a  most  unaccountable  degree  exempt  from 
fever  during  the  late  epidemic,  then  I  think  that  the  source  of  the  disease  is  not 
to  be  found  on  the  island,  and  therefore  is  to  be  looked  for  among  the  sick  crew 
of  the  Eclair. 

^  The  previous  healthy  state  uf  Bona  Vista  will,  I  think,  not  now  be  qaes- 
tioned,  nor  will  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  in  the  two  European  soldiere  at 
the  Fort  soon  after  the  departure  of  the  Eclair's  (people.  If,  then,  the  absence 
of  all  local  cause  on  the  small  island,  and  the  identity  of  the  diseases  that  proved 
fatal  to  them  and  to  the  sailors  be  admitted,  the  inevitable  conclusion  is,  that 
the  fever  was  propagated  to  the  soldiers  either  directly  by  contamon  from  the 
bodies  of  the  sailors,  or  by  an  infectious  matter  left  in  the  room  which  had  been 
occupied  by  the  sjck  crew.  The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  island  of  Bona 
Vista,  to  which  it  seems  beyond  any  doubt  that  the  lever  was  conveyed  by  the 
negro  soldiers,  and  by  them  transmitted  to  Anna  Gallinha  and  their  other  visi- 
tors at  Pao  de  Varella.*' 

At  the  time  that  the  reporter  was  engaged  in  collecting  these  observations. 
Dr.  Bowring  was  contending  for  the  abolition  of  the  quarantine  laws,  on  the 

g-ound  that  there  was  not  '*  the  slightest  evidence"  that  this  disease  (African 
ver)  was  communicated  from  one  person  to  another.  In  support  of  this  argu- 
ment, he  quoted  the  authority  of  Dr.  Mc William  !  As  the  subject  will  again 
come  on  for  discussion  in  the  Houses  of  Legislature,  we  may  put  in  juxta-posi- 
tion  with  this  bold  assertion,  another  quotation  from  the  Report.  This  is  the 
more  necessary,  because  the  facts  stated  by  the  reporter  tend  to  show  that  cut- 
ting oiTall  intercourse  with  the  srck  had  a  remarkable  influence  in  preventing 
the  diffusion  of  the  disease  in  the  island.  We  have  seldom  met  with  a  case  in 
which  the  prudence  and  utility  of  maintaining  quarantine  restrictions,  were  so 
clearly  demonstrated. 

'*  In  fact  it  may  be  said  that  in  each  town  and  village  on  the  island  the  dis- 
ease first  appeared  in  a  smg\e  house,  which  became  an  irradiating  focus  for  its 
dispersion  in  all  quarters.  The  exemption  in  persons  who  removed  in  time 
from  infected  places  was  clearly  shewn  in  many  instances.  Dr.  Almeida,  t^ 
changing  the  residence  of  his  family  from  place  to  place,  succeeded  in  keeping 
the  wnofo  of  them  intact.  •  Tho  same  gentleman  for  some  time  prevented  the 
introduction  of  the  disease  into  Fundo  das  Figueitas,  by  tlie  establishment  of  a 
sanitary  cordon,  and  afterwards  retarded  its  progress  by  the  imperfect  means 
of  segregation  of  the  sick  which  he  had  in  his  power.  Boaventura  was  for 
Bome  weeks  without  a  case  of  fever,  although  the  disease  was  raging  at  Cabe- 
cada,  a  few  hundred  yards  only  from  it,  by  Uie  adoption  of  measures  to  prevent 
utercourse.  When  making  the  circuit  of  the  island  in  May,  I  fell  in  with 
many  families  who  had  fled  from  the  several  villages  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
fever.  At  a  place  called  Espinguera,  near  Mount  Broyal,  on  the  North  side  of 
the  island,  there  were  three  families,  amounting  to  twenty-four  persons,  who 
had  left  Joao  Gallego  early  in  November,  and  they  had  all  escaped.  At  Can- 
tor, on  the'N^rth-east  base  of  Mount  Ochello,  there  were  fifteen  people  from 
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Cabe^a  doe  Tliarafes  and  Joao  Gallego,  who  had  left  these  places  when  the 
fever  appeared..  The  original  number  that  had  taken  refuge  here  was  twenty- 
three  or  twenty-four,  but  eight  per&ons  had  imprudently  returned  to  the  villages 
in  January ;  of  these  all  had  fever,'  atid  four  died.  At  a  small  hamlet  only  one 
mile  and  a  half  to  the  Eastward  of  Cabe^a  dos  Tharafes,  there  were  twelve 
persons  from  that  village  who  had  been  completely  exempt  during  the  whole 
of  the  epidemic,  merely  by  never  leaving  their  place  of  refuge,  and  allowing  no 
one  from  the  villa^s  to  come  near  them.  Other  instances  of  complete  immu- 
nity from  seclusion  are  on  record  in  tlie  evidence  appended  to  this  Report. 

'*  From  the  above  statements  it  is  evident  that  the  fever  at  Bona  Vista  pos- 
sessed the  properties  which  are  usually  attributed  to  a  contagious  disoruer ; 
and,  connecting  this  fact  with  the  time  and  circumstances  ot  the  seizure  of 
the  soldiers  at  Uie  Fort  by  fever,  and  of  the  lappearaiice  of  the  disease  in  Porto 
Sal  Rey,  will,  I  think,  leave  no  doubt  of  its  introduction  into  .the  island  by  tiie 
Eclair.*^ 

The  supposition  entertained  by  Sir  W.- Burnett,  that  the  fever  had  an  indi- 
genous origin,  and  depended  on  a  vitiation  of  the  air,  is  thus  swept  away : — 

*'  It  is  thus  evident  that  all  of  these  islands  are  within  a  few  hours'  sail  o^ 
each  other  with  the  North-eastern  trade,  which  blows  in  this  quarter  with  little 
variation  throughout  the  year.  Now,  had  the  disease  depended  upon  general 
vitiation  of  the  atmosphere  overthe  Cape  de  Verds,  why  did  Sal,  San  Nicolao, 
San  Antonio,  and  the  other  islands  escape,  while  the  pestilence  ^as  spreading 
far  and  wide  upon  the  devoted  Bona  Vista  7  The  supposition  (if  there  oe  such; 
that  there  was  an  tinwholesome  condition  of  the  air  over  the  islands  and  cor- 
responding portion  of  the  African  coast,  cannot  be  reasonably  entertained ;  for 
it  is  not  in  tne  usual  order  of  nature  that  a  cause  sp  diffused  would  produce  an 
effect  so  merely  local.  An  attempt  has  been  made  in  a  former  part  of  this 
report,  to  show  tliat  the  origin  of  the  fever  on  the  island  of  Bona  Vista,  was  not 
attributable  to  an  indigenous  cause,  but  that  it  was  the  result  of  the  visit  of  the 
Eclair." 

The  main  conclusions  at  which  Dr.  McWUliam  arrived,  are  the  following : — 

"1.  That  the  fever  on  board  the  Eclair  was  primarily  the  remittent  of  the 
African  coast,  which  is  not  a  contagious  disorder,  but  that  the  disease  acquired 
contagious  qualities  in  virtue  of  a  series  of  causes. 

'*  2.  That  although  there  exists  on  the  island  of  Bona  Vista  a  physical  cause 
capable  of  producing  remittent  fever,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  that  cause 
was  in  action  when  fever  broke  out  in  September  1845,  and  that  the  island  was 
quite  healthy  when  the  Eclair  arrived  there. 

'*  3.  That  the  disease  of  which  the  Portuguese  soldiers  died  at  the  Fort 
(Duke  of  Braganza)  on  the  small  island,  was  that  which  afterwards  ravaged 
Bona  Vista,  and  the  same  as  that  which  prevailed  among  the  crew  of  the 
Eclair. 

"  4.  That  the  fever  was  propagated  throughout  the  island  almost  exclusively 
by  direct  intercourse  with  the  sick,  there  being  only  two  cases  in  which  there 
appears  any  probability  of  persons  having  been  infected  in  any  other  way.* 

"  6.  That  although  those  who  had  passed  through  the  fever  were  much  less 
liable  to  the  disease  than  those  who  had  not,  yet  it  would  appear  that  a  person 
having  had  one  attack,  possesses  no  absolute  protection  against  a  second  attack. 

^  6.  That  connecting  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  aniyal 
and  stay  of  the  Eclair  at  Bona  Vista  with  those  under  which  the  disease 
appeared  on  the  small  island,  and  afterwards  on  Bona  Vista  itself,  leaves  no 
doubt  of  its  having  been  introduced  by  the  Eclair. 

*  In  one  of  thesci,  the  fever  was  suppoeed  to  have  been  conveyed  by  a  blanket 
which  the  man  had  in  his  poesesmon. 
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^  7.  That  in  all  probability  the  mortality  from  fever  on  the  ialand  was  much 
increaaed  by  the  want  of  proper  nourishment  for  tl>e  people,  as  well  as  by  the 
total  absence  of  medical  assistance  for  some  mouths.*'* 

The  important  questions  which  Dr.  McWiiliam  had  to  solve  for  the  infor- 
mation of  Government,  are  therefore  conclusively  settled  in  the  affirmative. — 
The  first  conclusion  is,  we  consider,  open  to  exception ;  and  so  far  as  it  bears 
on  the  main  subject  of  inquiry,  quite  superfluous.  That  medical  writers  should 
aipree  about  the  essence  of  a  particular  ilisease,  is  not  to  be  expected.  Whether 
the  fever  in  the  Eclair  was  from  the  very  first  a  contagious  disorder,  as  Sir 
William  Pym  believes,  or  whether  it  only  acquired  a  power  of  propegating 
itself  by  contagion  when  the  ship  arrived  at  Bona  Vista,  as  Dr.  Me  William 
thinks,  is  really  immaterial  to  the  issue ;  because  the  Doctor  has  already  nroved 
most  satisfactorily  that,  but  for  the  arrival  of  the  ship,  the  island  would  have 
been  spared  this  terrible  calamity,  and  this  is  all  that  the  advocates  of  conta- 
gion and  quarantine  need  regard.  If  Dr.  McWilliam's  first  conclusion  be 
sound,  it  makes  the  case  even  more  fearful  than  we  could  possibly  have  antici- 
pated ;  because  it  is  admitted  thereby,  that  a  comparatively  mild  and  tractable 
disorder  may,  by  a  vessel  touching  at  an  island,  become  converted  into  a  for- 
midable and  destructive  plague,  against  which  nothing  but  the  strictest  seclu- 
sion can  protect  the  inhabitants !  This  hypothesis  of  **  acquired  or  contingent 
contagion,"  where  the  ''  circumstances,"  although  stated  to  be  '^  peculiar,"  can 
neither  be  defined  nor  foretold,  would,  if  well-founded,  have  a  moet  daogeroos 
influence  on  the  intercourse  of  nations.  Governments  must  look  to  practical 
results.  The  Governor  of  Goree  refused  all  intercourse  with  the  Edair,  and 
the  island  escaped ; — the  Ciovemor  of  Bona  Vista  foUowing  ^medical  theories 
which  were  placed  before  him  in  a  plausible  form,  allowed  such  an  unguarded 
intercourse,  as  to  lead  to  a  sweeping  mortality,  and  to  his  own  island  being 
placed  for  a  long  period  under  strict  quarantine !  If,  therefore,  Dr.  McWit 
liam's  views  are  to  be  made  the  basis  of  future  precautions  in  the  Cape  de 
Verd  and  other  islands,  the  authorities  are  bound  to  place,  in  the  strictest  quar- 
antine, every  vessel  that  happens  to  have  on  board  a  case  of  the  remittent  fever 
of  the  African  coast,  which  is  commonly  admitted  not  to  be  a  contagious  disor- 
der !  There  is  obviously  no  alternative  when  the  *'  series  of  causes"  which 
render  a  mild  disease  intensely  contagious,  cannot  be  defined  or  described.-^ 
The  facts,  however,  do  not  appear  to  us  to  bear  out  Dr.  Mc William's  theory, 
t.  e.  that  contact  with  Bona  Vista  first  rendered  this  disease  contagious :  espe- 
cially as  it  is  admitted  that  the  island  was  at  the  time  in  a  very  healthy  state. 
So  far  as  we  can  perceive,  the  reporter  had  before  him  no  proofs  to  justify  this 
view.  At  the  most,  he  could  only  judge  from  a  perusal  or  the  documents  fur- 
nished bv  the  officers  of  the  vessel  and  hearsay  evidence.  Therefore,  in  this 
leepect,  he  can  claim  no  advanta^  in  forming  his  opinion  over  others  who  are 
at  a  distance.  Indeed  the  mode  m  which  he  expresses  himself  in  one  part  of 
the  Beport,  conveys  the  impression  that  he  was  without  the  means  of  coming 
to  a  correct  decision.  ^  There  is  no  proof  that  the  fever  in  question  was  in  any 
degree  contagious  before  the  vessel  reached  Bona  Vista." f  By  using  these 
terms,  the  question  is  obviously  left  open ;  they  certainlv  do  not  bear  out  the 
conclusion  at  which  the  reporter  has  arrived ;  because  this  could  be  justified 
only  by  his  having  discovered  clear  pro(^s  that  the  disease,  as  it  existed  in  the 

*  '*  The  treatment  adopted  by  the  Portugitese  soigeons,  melnding  Dr.  Ahneida, 
tbs  issident  msdieal  man  on  the  island,  was  of  Sm  most  simple  kind.  They 
rasely  Wed  gsnerally,  sonetiraes  cupped  and  hUstersd,  administsred  diaphoretios  sad 
ftotii^pasmodics,  and  relied  chiefly  upon  quinine  and  mild  pwges  and  enemata^— 
Mercury  was  not  exhibited  in  any  form.  As  experience  has*  alas !  loo  gencndly 
taught  on  other  occasions,  the  bad  eases  were  little,  if  at  aU>  amenable  to  treatment 
ef  -any  \iiod ;  but  great  dependence  was  placed  upon  qumine  in  checking  vomiting, 
whether  bitioos  or  Mack." 

t  Page  no. 
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Eclair  before  reaching  the  iHlamY,  was  certainly  not  contagious.  On  thia  point 
we  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Mc>^lliam.  If  oar  readers  will  turn  to  our  report 
on  the  state  of  this  vecisel  iu  1846,  we  think  they  will  concur  with  us,  in  the 
opinion,  that  tlie  disease,  if  not  contagious  from  the  first,  speedily  became  so ; 
and  that  the  landing  of  the  crew  on  an  island,  admitted  to  be  healthy,  was,  pro 
tanfo,  likely  rather  to  miti^te  than  to  aggravate  its  malignancy.  On  the 
assumed  convertibility^  of  endemic  into  malignant,  remittent^  or  yellow  fever,  we 
shall  express  no  opinion'.  Coantrles  may  l^  decimated  while  medical  men  are 
settling  the  types  of  diseases,  or  determining  in  what  latitude  or  at  what  degree 
of  tlie  thermometer  they  may  acquire  special  malignancy.  Discussions  on 
vubjectB  of  this  kind  merely  touch  the  fringe  of  the  question :  the  great  fact  for 
a  government  to  consider  is, — under  what  circumstances  and  to  what  extent  it 
may  be  advisable  to  allow  of  intercourse^with  countries  where  disorders  are 
prevailing,  which  are  either  avowedly  contagious  or  likely  to  become  so  by  a 
series  of  peculiar  but  unknown  circumstances !  ' 

Although  we  have  taken  4eave  to  differ  on  this  question  from  the  learned 
author  of  this  valuable  Report,  we  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that  the  mode 
in  which  he  has  performed  tlie  highly  responsible  duties  entrusted  to  him  by 
Government,  reflect  upon  him  tlie  greatest  credit.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
before  his  departure  from  this  country,  his  views,  consistently  with  the  ezpe* 
rience  that  he  had  then  acquired,  were  rather  adverse  to,  than  in  favour  of  con- 
tagion. He  has  had  the  honesty  and  candour— somewhat  rare'^qualittes  with 
those  who  take  up  medical  theories— to  state  the  truth  boldly,  even  althongh  it 
might  conflict  With  fonner  opinions,  and  would  effectually  prevent  him  from 
being  hereafter,  quoted  as  an  authority  by  the  anti-quarantine  members  of  a 
House  of  Commons!  Nevertheless,  he  will  have  the  conviction  that  he  haa 
performed  his  duty  conscientiously,  and  tliat  he  has  been  able  to  contribute 
valuable  evidence  on  a  subject  in, which  the  well-being  of  nations  is  eminently 
concerned.  It  will  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  us  to  know  that  Sir  W.  Burnett, 
the  Director-General  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Navy,  has  recommended 
this  worthy  member  of  our  profession  for  that  promotion  which  he  so  well 
deserves.  His  services  in  the  Niger  are  not  likely  to  be  soon  forgotten,  and 
alone  deserve  a  better  reward  than  has  yet  been  meted  out  to  him.  Although 
the  Report,  which  we  have  here  examined,  does  not  accord  in  all  respects  with 
the  well-known  opinions  of  the  Director-General,  we  cannot  believe  that  this 
will  be  any  obstacle  to  the  recommendation  of  the  author  for  promotion. 

London  Med.  Gazette  for  July,  1847. 

-  f 

3.»-12g)oft  on  Fever  at  Boa  Vista, — Boa  Vista  is  a  small  island  of  the  Cape 
de  Verds,  of  some  importance  to  England.  During  the  latter  part  of  1846  and 
beginning  of  1846,  a  fever  appeared  there,  attended  with  a  singular  fatality, 
which  was  believed  to  have  been  introduced  by  H.  M.  Steam  Ship  Eclair. 
Such  was  the  sacrifice  of  human  life,  and  the  terror  of  the  inhabitants,  that  the 
snbject  reached  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  the  Admirality ,-  who  at  once  made  proper 
inquiries,  and  instituted  a  commission  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
fiicts  in  the  case.  L  O.  Mc William,  M.  D.,  a  surgeon  of  the  Roval  Navy,  was 
selected  to  visit  the  Island,  to  gather  such  information  as  would  hie  essential, 
and  report  the  same  on  his  return.  On  examination  of  the  document  forwarded 
by  Dr.  McWilliam,  and  by  the  admirality  transmitted  to  parliament,  and  subee- 
quentlv  ordered  to  be  printed,  ample  evidence  is  found  of  the  confidence  so 
worthily  reposed  in  the  author  by  that  body ;  and,  while  readhiff  the  details  of 
the  report,  which  is  exceedingly  minute,  we  came  to  the  condnsion  that  but 
lew  men  would  have  the  patience,  even  had  they  the  scientific  ability,  to  oolleot 
sQch  materials,  and  arrange  them  with  the  scrapalons  care  and  tact  observable 
in  every  page  of  this  work. 

In  form,  the  report  is  a  folio,  containing  113  pages,  accompanied  by  two 
maps,  illostrative  of  the  position  of  Boa  VisU,  in  the  group  to  which  it  belongs, 
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together  with  otberpoints  memorable  in  the  prog^ress  o£  fever.  There  is  also 
added  a  letter  by  Sir  William  Pym,  relative  to  the  reiwit,  addressed  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Council.  He  g^ves  a  synopsis  of  Dr.  McVVilliam's  views,  and  at 
the  same  time  presents  his  own  on  the  character  of  the  two  distinct  fevers 
known  to  exist  on  the  coast  of  AQrica,  vtz.,  the  yellow,  or  Bulam  fever,  known 
to  the  Spaniards  as  the  Vomito  Prielo ;  and  tiie^  Welcliei-en  fever,  or  remittent, 
from  which  seamen  suffer  in  ascending  rivers.  The  laiter  is  the  malaria  of 
the  Levant,  the  jangle  fever  of  India,  and  is  developed  in  all  warm  climates,  in 
moist,  uncultivated  lands.  Hod  Sir  William  been  familiar  with  the  diseases  of 
sailors  and  boatmen  oh  the  rivers  of  our  Southern  States,  and  on  tlie  Mississippi, 
even  high  up,  when  the  water  is  low,  he  would  doubtless^  have  also  referreo  to 
this  country  for  ^  locality  in  which  that  wasting  disease  reigns  with  almost 
uncontrolled  activity  in  the  summer  months. 

Boa  Vista  lies  in  lat.  16  deg.  5  m.  N.,  and  long.  22  deg.  55  m.  W.  When 
the  steamer  Eclair  arrived,  Aug.  21, 1845,  the  crew  were  suffering  from  a  fever 
that  appeared  on  board  in  June,  while  the  vessel  was  stationed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Shebar  river.  On  arriving  at  Sierra  Leone,  they  were  employed  in  clean- 
ing the  hold  of  the  steam  ship  Albert,  which  had  been  employed  in  the  famous 
Niger  expedition.  The  seamen  went  on  shore  during  the  rains — some  remained 
over  night,  and  others  were  brought  back  by  the  police.  Next,  the  Eclair 
visited  &ambia,  Aug.  10,' towing  the  Albert.  On  the  way  to  Boa  Vista,  she 
called  at  Goree  to  c^liver  despatches,  but,  on  account  of  sickness  on  board,  free 
intercourse  with  the  shore  was  interdicted.  ^^Mean while,'*  says  the  report, 
**the  fev^  was  gaining  ground.  Three  of  the  men,  who  slept  on  shore,  aied. 
A  merchaqt  passenger  from  Sierra  Leone  also  died,  and,  Aus.  21,  the  day  of 
arrival  in  port,  fifteen  new  cases  appeared — seven  proving  fatal."  After  some 
little  formalities,  free  intercourse  with  the  shore  was  established,  and  from  that 
time  the  disease  was  rapidly  and  extensively  propagated  to  Porto  Sal  Rav,  the 
town  of  Rabil,  Estacia,  Provo^ao,  Velha  and  tne  villages  of  Joao  GaJIego, 
Fundo  das  Figueiras  and  Cabeca  dos  Tharafes.  Without  tracing  the  progress 
of  the  disease  from  one  station  to  another,  in  the  order  of  the  report,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  it  was  fully  recognized  to  be  highly  infectious,  a  point 
placed  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt.  The  symptoms  were  tliose  of  a  formid- 
able type  of  fever,  which  Dr.  Mc William  has  left  without  a  name.  There  is 
one  fact  not  readily  understood,  however  flexible  and  vielding  it  may  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  theorist,  viz.,  the  gradual  alteration  in  the  type  of  the  fever,  from 
mild  to  severe ; — from  a  simply  disturbing  sickness,  to  a  fatal,  uncontrolled 
malady. 

According  to  Dr.  Mc  William's  conclusion,  the  fever  on  board  the  Eclair 
was,  primarily,  the  remittent  of  the  African  coast,  which  is  not  a  contagious 
disoruer ;  but  it  acquired  contagious  qualities  in  virtue  of  a  series  of  causes. 

Here,  in  America,  there  is  a  school  of  physicians  who  would  be  slow  to 
believe  that  the  laws  of  disease  are  as  flexible  as  this  view  of  the  Eclair  pestil- 
ence represents.  They  certainly  do  not  often  run  from  one  form  to  another, 
but  maintain  their  original  identity.  Thousands  may  die  in  a  prevailing  epide- 
mic, yet  the  character  of  the  complaint  remains  the  same.  Its  fatality  by  no 
means  indicates  that  its  essential  elements  are  altered — but  simply  an  unusually 
extensive  prevalence.  Sir  William  Pym,  more  bold  and  confident  than  Dr. 
Mc  William,  calls  the  Boa  Vista  sickness,  yellow  fever,  without  apolo^,  and 

S'ves  an  unshackled  opinion  that  the  steamer  carried  to  that  place  two  diseases, 
e  marsh  or  river,  and  the  genuine  yellow  fever.  Whereas  the  medical 
commissioner,  being  non-committal,  as  we  gather  from  the  narrative,  twists  the 
remittent  of  the  coast  into  a  terriblv  frightful  engine  of  death ;  and  by  a  process 
auite  new  to  the  expounders  of  the  laws  of  disease,  alters  a  non-contagious 
aisease  into  an  actively  contagious  one. 

With  regard  to  the  manner  of  conducting  the  inquiries  at  Boa  Vista,  the 
methodical  preparation  of  the  report,  and  ue  earnestness  with  which  Dr. 
Mc  William  prosecuted  the  basiness  of  the  medical  mission,  he  is  deserving  of 
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a  full  measure  of  praise.  No  man  in  Englaad  could  have  done  it  more  accept- 
ably, in  all  respects  save  one,  already  mentioned,  viz.,  the  theoretical  metamor- 
phosis of  a  governable  disease  into  an  ungovernable  one.  Leaving  the  subject 
oere,  our  thanks  are  tendered  to  the  author  for  his  politeness  in  sending  a  copy 
of  the  report  to  our  address. -7- J9o5/.  Med,  Joum, 


4. — An  Address  delivered  in  the  Medical  College  of  Chemistry ,  ffanover 
Sipmre,  on  Wednesday  Evening,  June  3*,  by  John  Gardiner,  Af.  t>. — ^The 
establishment  of  this  institution,  towards  which  your  assistance  has  been  so  kindly 
and  liberally  afforded,  must  appear,  to  every  one  fully  who  considers  its  design  and 
object,  one  of  the  most  important  enterprises  ever  contemplated  in  this 
country.  The  dependence  of  Great  Britain  for  her  prosperity  on  arts  and 
manufiBLCtures,  based  upon  physical  science,  in  the  absence  of  all  systematic 
efibrts  to  foster  and  advance  our  knowledge  of  nature  and  her  laws',  has  often 
called  forth  expressions  of  astonishment.  You  have  determined  to  terminate 
this  state  of  things,  and  to  form  a  school  for  inducting  the  student  of  Nature 
into  a  profound  acquaintance  with  chemistrv — that  branch  of  natural  science 
which  most  needs  at  this  time  to  be  studied  and  promoted,  and  which  is  the 
key  tQ  the  greatest  variety  of  professions,  trades,  and  economic  arts.  This 
being  the  general  design  of  the  Royal  College  of  Chemistry,  I  am  instructed 
by  the  Council, to  place  before  you,  somewhat  in  detail,  although  as  briefly  as 
possible,  the  means  by  which  they  propose  to  accomplish  it,  and  to  sketch  out 
m  outline  the  several  subordinate  points  amongst  which  their  efforts  should  be 
distributed,  in  order  to  accomplish  their  main  purpose. 

I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  popularity  of  the  science  of  chemistry ;  you 
are  well  aware  of  the  &ct,  and  of  its  causes,  the  beauty  of  its'  laws  and  prin- 
ciples, and  the  attractive,  charax^ter  of  the  experiments  usually  exhibited  to  il- 
lustrate them.  The  chemrcal  lecturer  commonly  commands  overflowing  au- 
diences, and  nothing  is  mote  easy  of  attainment,  or  more  accessible,  in  this 
country,  than  a  speculative  acquamtance  with  its  leading  facts  and  theories. 
You  know,  too,  how  often  it  has  happened,  that  amongst  the  spectators  of  the 
brilliant  phenomena  of  chemistry,  some  have  been  excited  to  a  love  of  the 
science,  and  a  desire  to  pursue  it,  and  have,  by  their  own  effi)rt8,  under 
great  difficulties,  and  after  a  copsiderable^ngth  of  time,  distinguished  them- 
selves by  becoming  original  discoverer^  A  history  of  the  difficulties  met 
with  and  surmounted  by  those  whose  names  are  eminent  in  science,  would  be, 
perhaps,  the  most  powerful  plea  for  this  institution.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  a  limit 
to  the  achievements  of  genius,  but  he  who  would  entrust  science  to  individual 
eflort,  must  have  forgotten  that  the  patient  collector  of  ff^ts,  the  labourer  on 
details,  is  as  necessary  to  progress  as  the  bold  propounder  of  theories ;  that 
there  must  be  Maclaurens  as  well  as  Newtons  in  the  service  of  science ;  and, 
indeed,  we  cannot,  upon  any  department  of  Nature,  bring  to  bear  too  great  a  va- 
riety of  mental  character.  If,  therefore,  there  were  no  other  reason  fbr  institu- 
ting a  school  of  practical  chemistry  than  the  prospect  it  aflS)rds  of  smoothing 
the  path  of  future  philosophers,  it  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  call  forth  and  sus- 
tain our  effi>rt8.  But  there  are  more  immediate  and  pressing  motives.  The 
recent  discoveries  of  chemistry,  especially  relating  to  organic  matter,  are  like 
those  of  navigators  who  touch  only  the  shores  of  new  continents — they  merely 
indicate  unexplored  regions,  and  point  the  way  for  future  researches.  That 
the  instruments  and  methods  of  research  recently  devised  for  investigating 
organic  productions  should  have  been  so  little  employed  in  this  country-r-as 
you  must  admit  they  have  been— can  only  be  explained  by  the  absence  of 
efficient  instruction.  No  one,  in  the  present  day,  can  oppose  the  proj^ess  of 
science  on  the  ground  of  his  not  being  able  to  discover  any  use  m  it.    Fqr 
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while  it  WDQld  be  difficult  to  point  o«t  any  pnctical  application  of  maay  bea»- 
tifttl  and  sncceteful  investiiratioos  in  or^ic  chemistry,  instances  have  been 
00  numenms  of  most  recondite  obserrations,  6nding  a.  use  in  promoting  the 
utB,  and  adding  to  the  comforts  of  mankind,  that  such  a  plea  can  no  longer 
avail  as  a  subterfuge  for  ignorance.  Who,  for  example,  could  have  imiLgined 
that  the  experiment  of  Galvani  on  the  frog,  as  he  watched  the  jerking  6f  its 
muscles  on  the  contact  of  metallic  plates,  should  have  brought  forth,  as  it  has 
recently  done,  the  numerous  arts  of  galvano-plastics,  .'electro-typing,  clectro- 
Dlating,.dz.c.,  and  have  revolutionised  some  of  the  best  established  manu&ctures  of 
Manchester  and  Sheffield.  Who  would  stake  his  reputation  on  the  prediction 
that  the  beautiful  crystalline  bodies,  formed  h^  th^  substitution  of  chlorine, 
bromine,  iodine,  &c.,  for  hydrogen,  in  organic  acids  and  alkaloids,  by  Laurent 
and  Hoffmann,  shall  always  remain  mere  objects  of  speculative  curiosity,  and 
find  no  use  for  the  benefit  of  society  ? 

Assumiug,  then,  that  yon,  gentlemen,  are  satisfied  that  the  study  of  Natnre 
and  her  laws  should  in  every  direction  be  promoted,  and  that  if  it  oe  expedient 
to  teach  what  is  already  known,  tog^ether  with  the  principles  and  methods  of 
research,  and  to  assist  further  inquirers,  it  should  be  done  efficiently,  and  by 
the  best  means  in  our  power,  I  would  invite  your  attention  to  the  practical 
BCihoo]  of  our  college. 

1  think  it  may  be  said  with  safety,  that  until  this  college  was.  established,  no 
chemist  of  any  reputation  was  engaffed  in  this  country  solely  in  teaching  the 
science  practically.  The  lectures  of  professors  of  colleges  and  private  sdiools 
are  douotless  admiraUe  means  for  imparting  a  ^ne^l  knowledge  of  the 
science.  Occupying  usually  an  hour  daily,  it  requires  a  full  session  of  six 
months  to  teach  the  leading  lacts  and  theories  of  inorganic  matter,  allowing 
only  a  few  compendious  sketches  for  organic  chemistry.  The  preparations 
for  these  lectures,  together  with  other  avocations,  must  necessarily  have  en- 
gaged the  whole  time  of  the  professors  and  their  assistants.  It  was  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  establish  practical  schools.  The  Apothecaries' Company  (with 
that  desire  to  advance  the  education  of  the  profession  for  which  that  body  has 
been  remarkable),  three  or  four  years  ago,  added  to  their  curriculum  practical 
chemistry,  and  the  schools,  in  order  to  conform  to  this  law,  instituted  classes, 
which,  during  an  hour  daily,  practiced  the  preparation  of  substances,  and  the 
application  of  tests.  A  few  laboratories  were  also  opened  for  working  stu- 
dents— at  a  fee  of  ten  pounds  per^aonth — th^  most  frequented  of  these  num- 
bered only  six  students ;  but  on  in(^ring  of  every  institution  in  London,  I  could 
not  discover  one  where  the  whole  time  and  attention  of  a  qualified  professor  was 
given  to  the  student,  or  where  practical  teaching  was  pursued  systematically. 

If  an  alteration  has  taken  place — if  practice  schools  of  chemistiy  exist, 
and  professors  are  appointed  to  devote  their  whole  time  and  energies  to  teach- 
ing — if  the  fees  now  demanded  are  so  moderate  as  to  fill  the  new  labaratoriee 
with  students,  it  is  to  the  enlightened  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  have  formed 
this  college  that  this  service  to  science  is  to  be  attributed. 

Since  Uiis  college  has  been  completed,  too,  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  has 
opened  a  laboratory  for  teaching  the  art  in  a  scientific  manner.  I  mention  this , 
merely  to  observe,  that  while  it  renders  unnecessary  a  department  of  the  col- 
lege for  teaching  pharmacy,  its  objects  are  totally  distinct  and  ditferent  from  our 
own.  It  is  to  pure  chemistry,  and  to  its  application  to  practicai  arts,  unrepre- 
sented by  active  societies,  that  this  institution  is  devoted. 

The  method  of  study  adopted  atGiessen  having  been  successful,  so  many 
chemists  of  reputation  in  this  country  bavins  studied  there,  and  being  accus- 
tomed to^rociaim  this  fact  in  demanding  public  confidence,  it  became  a  mat- 
ter of  primary  importance  to  ascertain  wherein  the  peculiarities  of  that  school 
consisted.  I  am  able  very  distinctly  to  assign  the  causes  of  the  pre-eminence 
of  Giessen  as  a  school  of  chemistry. 

In  the  first  place,  the  reputation  of  Professor  Liebig  would  attract  students, 
and  the  liberality  of  the  Hessian  government  enables  the  professor  to  charge 
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fees  sufficiently  moderate  to  CQme  within  the  means  of  young;  men  from  the 
nmnufai)tiirio^»  trading,  and  prufessiunal  classes,  and  to  employ  qualified  assit^- 
tants  to  take  the  burthe^  of  teaching. '  Secondly,  a  system  of  stud^  is  pursued, 
which  embraces  an  initiation  into  all  the  manipulations  required  m  the  prac* 
tice  of  the  science^  keeps  the  student's  attention  constantly  on  the  .alert, 
sharpens  his  faculties,  of  observation,  obliges  him  to  ]i)ecoiVie  acquainted  with 
the  principles  and  theories  of  chemistry,  m  order  to  draw  correct  inferences 
from  the  phenomena  he  creates,  and,  in  one  word,  acts  as  a  rigid  mental  disci- 
pline, as  well  as  a  technical  introduction  to  aJl  the  tacts  at  present  known. 
The  chemical  student,  there,  must  possess  the  preliminary  qualification  of  a 
speculative  acquaintance  with  the  science.  He  then  begins  a  course  of  ex- 
periments with  his  own  hands,  which  produce  the  actions  or  manifestations 
which  are  characteristic  of  every  known  substance,  at  least,  of  which  all  are  of 
onJinary  occurrence.  The  plan  is  contained  in  the  little  work,  entitled,''  Out- 
lines of  the  Course  of  Qualitative  Analysis  followed  in  the  Giessen  Labora- 
tory," which  has  lately  been  presented  to  the  English  public. 

The  student  takes  potassa,  soda,  ammonia,  baryta,  magnesia,  lime,  alumina, 
and  all  the  metals  and  their  oxides ;  and  with  each  he  mixes  the  re-agents, 
which  have,  by  the  consent  of  chemists,  been  established  as  infallibly^  mani- 
festing the  peculiar  re-actions,  and  thus  detecting  with  certainty  their  presence 
or  ab;^nce  in  any  given  compound.  In  these  experiments  he  has  the  constant 
assistance  of  a  qualified  teacher,  to  guard  /him  against  the  use  of  too  little  or 
too  great  proportions  of  water,  spirit,  or  other  solvents — ^too  great  or  too  little 
beat— to  show  him  the  best  manner  of  manipulating  ;  and  to  assist  him  in 
interpreting  the  results.  These'  results  axe  certain  appearances,  mostly  ad- 
dressed to  the  eye ;  and  consequently  when  spoken  of  as  colors  more  or  less 
▼ivid— precipitates  more  or  less  distinct,  &c., — form  subjects, beyond  any  other 
m  the  whole  range  of  human  knowledge  requiring  the  aid  of  an  experienced 
teacher  to  define.  The  experiinents  thus  to  be  made  amount  to  many  hundreds. 
When  the  student  becomes  familiar  with  all  the  phenomena  produced  by  his 
re-agents  with  these  bodies,  and  is  able  to  assign  the  cause-^to  give  the  ration- 
ale of  the  re-actlons-^he  begins  the  analysis  of  unknown  substances — ttiat  in, 
of  substances  unknown  to  himself,  but  which  are  prepared  by  the  professor, 
and  arranged  in  order,  so  as  to  lead  the  student,  by  slow  and  safe  steps,  from 
simple  to  complex  cases.  This  they  call  going  through  the  bottles.  About 
twenty  liquids,  containing  each  only  one  Mise,  are  first  taken  *,  then,  as  many 
with  one  acid  and  one  base  ;  subsequently,  two  or  more  bases,  two  or  more 
acidss,  and  so  on,  umil  the  more  complex  cases  are  reached ;  and  in  the  end, 
all  the  inorganic  ba.<>es,  and  a  number  of  acids  in  admixture,  are  analyned,  to 
try  the  stu<fents  skill  and  memory. 

So  important  is  this  method  of  study  felt  to  be,  that  even  many  men,  with  a 
high  reputation  for  scientific  knowledge,  as  soon  as  they  have  looked  closely  at 
its  effects,  have  at  Giessen  submitted  to  go  through  the  drudgery  of  this  Hysto- 
matic  coarse. 

When  perfectly  familiar  with  qualitative  analysis — that  is,  when  possessed 
of  the  power,  imparted  in  this  course,  of  detecting  the  presence  or  absence  of 
every  element  in  any  possible  form  of  mixture  or  compound — ^tbe  student  is 
taught,  by  a  similar  system,  to  separate  and  estimate  the  quantities  of  every 
individuai  constituent;  this  is  quantitative  analysis;  afterwards, the  prepara- 
tion of  organic  matter,  and  its  analysis  by  combustion,  becomes  a  compara- 
tivelv  easy  step. 

The  constant  presence,  the  incessant  stimulus;  and  immediate  aid,  of  a 
qnalified  instructor,  is  the  corner-stone  of  the  system.  It  has  a  parallel  only 
in  the  custom,  at  our  English  universities,  of  working  with  a  private  tutor 
when  the  stadent  aspires  to  honors  in  classics  or  raawmatics.  Every  diffi- 
ealty,  as  it  is  met  with,  ia  expLained;  every  fact  for  which  the  student  i^eb  at 
a  loea  ia  imparted ;  aad  hie  daily  labor  is  definitely  marked  by  the  point  reached 
in  his  onward  progreM. 
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In  a  nniversity  education,  the  information  obtained  is  generally  held  to  be 
inferior  in  importance  to  tlie  discipline  of  the  mind,  the  attainment  of  habits 
of  continued  attention,  and  the  exercise  of  the  reasoning  powers  and  memory. 
The  deep  study  of  classics  and  mathematics  teaches  men  how  to  learn,  as  well 
as  furnishes  them  with  the  insiraments  available  on  all  occasions  and  on  all 
subjects ;  and  the  facility  with  which  the  mixed  sciences  are  acquired  by  those 
who  have  passed  successfully  through  our  universities  is  a  matter  of  common 
remark. 

The  study  of  chemistry,  in  like  manner,  when  pursued  according  to  the  sys- 
tem which  1  have  described,  becomes  an  org  anon — an  instrumental  means  of 
attaining  an  intellectual  habit  and  qualification  for  the  observation  and  inter- 
pretation of  Nature.  He  who  has  thus  become  an  expert  analyst,  has  ob- 
tained a  power  capable  of  application  in  any  direction  for  advancing  his  own 
knowledge,  for  practising  the  useful  arts  and  manufactures,  and  for  eictending 
the  boundarie»of  science. 

It  is  this  system  which  is  pursued  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Chemistry,  and  its  e^ets  are  already  begining  to  be  manifested.  A  member 
of  our  council,  himself  accustomed  to  teach  another  science,  applicable  to  one 
of  the  noblest  practical  arts,  works  daily  in  the  laboratory.  A  few  days 
ago,  he  expressed  to  me  his  admiration  of  the  earnestness,  constancy,  and 
zeal,  displayed  by  every  student,  without  exception,  and  his  conviction  that  the 
system  of  teaching  adopted,  in  comparison  with  others,  is  the  only  method  of 
acquiring  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  chemistry. 

It  is  obviously  too  early  for  us  to  have  any  very  striking  investigations  to 
adduce  in  proof  of  the  value  of  our  school.  I  may  be  allowed,  however,  to  refer 
to  a  paper  read  by  one  of  the  students  at'  the  last  meeting  of  the  Chemical 
Society,  on  a  purely  scientific  subject — ^namely,  the  phosphates  of  organic  bases, 
as  a  contribution  to  science  which  would  do  no  discredit  to  a  veteran.  Mr. 
Nicholson,  in  that  paper,  detailed  a  number  of  analyses,  made  with  remarkable 
skill  and  accuracy.  Of  course,  it  is  chiefly  to  practice  in  analyses  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  more  advanced  students  is  now,  after  only  eis^ht  months*  study,  con- 
fined. Our  Professor  mentioned  to  me  a  trial  he  made,  lately,  of  three  of  the 
students,  by  giving  them  for  practice  the  analysis  of  gunpowder.  The  num- 
bers which  they  respectively  presented  to  hhn  were — 
/ 

1.  Nitrate  of  potass,  79-69  •  •  Carbon,  13*86  •  •  Sulphur,  9*45  •  •  Moistnra,  0*65 

2.  Nitrate  of  potaw,  76-91  •  •  Carbon,  1317  •  •  Sulphur,  9-27  •  •  Moisture,  065 

3.  Nitrate  of  potass,  76-70  • '  Carbon,  13-28  •  •  Sulphur,  9-47  •  •  Moisture,  0-65 

I  select  this  merely  as  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  students  oc- 
cupy themselves ;  numberless  analyses  of  various  substances  are  made  in  this 
way  for  practice  every  day. 

In  a  report  presented  to  the  Council,  at  the  close  of  the  first  session,  the 
Professor  says,  that  several  students  will  be  perfectly  qualified  to  commence, 
in  the  next  session,  the  analysis  of  soils,  ashes  of  plants,  and  mineral  waters ; 
and  BO  far  as  the  present  session  has  elapsed,  there  has  been  no  relaxation  of 
their  labors  to  frustrate  that  anticipation. 

But  yon  may  very  reasonably  ask,  gentlemen,  to  what  purposes  can  the 
knowledge  and  skill  thus  obtained  be  applied,  which  shall  compensate  the  sup- 
porters of  the  college  for  their  labors  and  money,  and  which  shall  avail  to  the 
students  themselves  in  their  progress  in  life  7  To  both  parts  of  this  question 
we  can  return  a  satisfactory  answer.  The  advancement  of  science  itself,  the 
improvement  of  arts,  the  origination  of  new  sources  of  industry,  the  illumina- 
tion-of  the  obscurer  parts  of  physiology  and  pathology,  the  increase  of  our 
means  of  remedying  diseases,  and  preserving  health,  may  all  be  fairly  antici- 
pated to  flow  from  a  practical  school  of  chemistry.  A  numerous  body  of  men, 
qualified  in  the  manner  I  have  described,  afld  scattered  throughout  this  country, 
cannot  fail  to  produce  visible  and  palpable  efiects.  There  is  a  natural  tendency 
in  such  knowledge  as  is  definite  to  propagate  and  expand.    Possessing  a  clear 
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insight  into  the  laws  and  plienomena  of  Nature^  combined  with  maQiml  dex- 
terity, the  young  chemist  will  lind  everywhere  around  him  materials  une:^am- 
ined,  and  examples  of  manufacturing  industry  leading  to  wealth  and  rank. 
Did  these  ever  fail  to  animate  men  to  exertion  ?  ' 

But  we  need  not  dwell  on  vague  anticipations  of  the  future.  We  hope, 
tinder  your  fostering  care,  something  will  be  done  in  our  laboratory,  to  honor 
the  founders  of  the  college,  aiKl  to  commend  it  to  the  patronage  of  a  larger 
number  of  subscribers,  to  invoke  the  aid  of  other  societies,  and  to  secure  the 
favor  of  the  Government.  It  is  proposed,  as  soon  as  the  new  labonitories  are 
erected,  to  commence  investigations  for  scientific  and  practical  purposes.  The 
Council  ^have  endeavored  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  m  the  pursuit  of  researches  which  may  benefit  the  land  owner  and 
farmer.  The  education  of  chemists  capable  of  analyzing  soils,  manures,  and 
produce,  and  of  giving  safe  advice  to  the  afrriQulturist,  for  economy,  the  increase 
of  produce,  and  to  save  him  from  the  frauds  now  so  openly  practised  upon  him, 
would  seem  sufficient  to  ensure  support  from  that  so  urce.  But  there  are  subjects 
of  inquiry  which  are  of  immediate  and  paramount  importance  for  the  success- 
ful cultivation  of  land,  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require  a  special  laboratory, 
concerted  efforts,  and  money  to  pursue ;  and  we  trust  that  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  will,  ere  long,  lend  its  assistance  towards  the  institution  of 
these  inquiries. 

There  are  ^reat  advantages  in  such  a  laboratory  as  we  possess  fur  carrying 
out  investigations ;  the  presence  of  numbers  engaged  in  the  same  work,  and  of 
the  professors  to  assist,  by  advice  and  suggestions,  leads  often  to.  success 
where  individuals,  by  liieir  own  solitary  exertions,  fail.  Subjects,  too,  are 
supplied  and  help  afforded,  the  value  of  which  must  be  felt  to  be  appreciated. 
It  by  no  means,  as  I  conceive,  lessens  the  merit  of  the  individual  who  thus 
seeks  assistance  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  most  honorable,  and  conducive,  both  to 
orivate  and  public  benefit.  We -have  already  indications  of  fruits  of  this 
description.  M.  Warren  de  la  Rue  has  worked  out,  in  our  poorly  provided  tem- 
porary laboratory,  an  investigation  on  cochineal,  which,  when  published,  will 
add  to  his  already  well-earned  reputation  as  a  chemist,  and  it  has  also  furnished 
him  with  a  new  material  available  for  the  improvement  of  his  beautiful  and 
interesting  art. 

It  could  not  fail  to  be  a  subject  of  remark  amongst  the  students,  that  the  chemist 
is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  Bohemian  gflass  tor  his  combustion  tubes.  One 
of  our  friends  remarked,  that  he  could  induce  English  makers  to  fabricate  such 
glass  if  they  knew  tlie  exact  proportion  of  its  ingredients.  Upon  this  hint 
Sf  r.  Rowney  undertook  the  task  of  analyzing  some  specimens  of  Bohemian 
glass.  Mr.  Rowney 's  accuracy  imparts  value  to  the  results  he  has  obtained, 
and  it  seems  very  likely  that  from  this  poiut  will  emanate  such  improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  glass  as  will  preclude  the  necessity  of  importing  it  from 
Bohemia. 

Gentlemen,  these  are  trifles — ^this  college  is  but  in  its  embyro  state,  it 
has  not  even  reached  infancy  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  repress  our  enthusiasm  when 
we  recollect  what  the  science  of  chemistry  has  done  and  is  now  doin^,  and 
contemplate  the  boundless  unexplored  regions  of  Nature  inviting  our  industry 
and  offering  us  its  sure  rewards. 

Look  only  at  the  present  uses  of  gas.  Our  esteemed  friend  Mr.  Lowe 
tells  us  that  1000  tons  of  coal  are  daily  decomposed  for  the  production  of 
gas  in  the  metropolis ;  that  the  iron  pipes  in~  London  alone  measure  several 
hundred  miles — the  extent  of  the  smaller  being  almost  incalculable  ;  that  gas- 
ometers are  now  made  as  large  as  a  house,  and  that  every  town  and  almost 
every  village  has  its  gas-works.  Consider  the  trades  created,  the  myriads  of 
men  employed  in  working  the  mechanism  of  this  vast  chemical  process — and 
recollect  that  it  is  only  in  our  own  time  that  this  branch  of  industry  has  been 
created.  To  chemistry,  too,  we  are  especially  indebted  for  the  present  cheap- 
~    1  of  this  beautiful,  indispensable  light.    The.applicatioiiB  found  for  the  other 
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pmdiictfl  of  the  decomposition  of  coal  have  enabled  the  manufacturers  to  reduce 
iu*  price ;  it  has  become  one  of  the  most  useful  instruments  of  tlie  laboratory, 
and  it  will  now  be  employed,  we  tru^t«  as  a  means  of  efiecting  further  discov- 
eries. Will  any  one  affirm  that  it  is  impossible .  to  obtain  from  coal  a  solid, 
dry,  portable  hydrocarbon,  capable  of  being  made  a  substitute  for  wax  and  tal- 
low in  the  fi^brication  of  canclles,  and  so  cheap  as  to  supesede  animal  fat  in 
lighting  the  humblest  cottages  7 

The  point,  however,  to  which  I  wish  to  direct  your  especial  attention,  hi 
reference  to  our  anticipations  of  advancing  tlie  Fcience,  is  organic  chemistry. 
Th^  apparatus  for  organic  combustion,  the  great  invention  of  Professor  Liebig, 
is  already  almost  daily  in  use-in  our  laboratory.  By  its  means,  as  you  know, 
the  analysis  of  matter  belonghig  to  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms~4he 
produce,  in  some  form  or  other,  of  the  vital  force — is  efl^ted  with  greater 
ease  and  equal  precision  with  the  analysis  of  a  soil  or  a  mineral.  The 
rapidity  with  which  discoveries  are  being  made,  and  the  immense  extent  of  the 
science,  render  it  almost  impossible,  except  for  die  proiessed  chemist,  to  fol- 
low and  appreciate  its  importance.  Every  now  and  then,  however,  some  &et 
is  made  known,  having  an  immediate  application  to  pmciical  purposes,  and  in- 
dicating how  vast  a  field  of  inquiry  exists  in  organic  nature.  Within  the  last 
few  days,  Professor  Liebig  has  announced  to  us  that  a  residue  left  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  sulphate  of  quinine  is  the  pure  alkaloid  itself,  merely  obscured  by  its 
form.  The  discovery  of  quinine  by  Pclletier,  in  1820,  revolutionized  pharmacy. 
The  active  principles  of  tne  most  nauseous  drugs  can  now  jbe  isolated  from 
the  accompaniments  of  woody  fibre  and  other  inert  matters,  and  exhibited  in  a 
concentrated  form. ,  'This  is  a  ble^sing  which  only  those  who  have  had  to  swal- 
low bark  in  substance  can  fully  .understand.  During  the  twenty-six  years  in 
which  sulphate  of  quinine  has  been  manufactured,  a  considerable  portion, 
every  year,  of  the  pure  alkaloid  has  been  laid  aside,  and  consequently  a  con- 
siderable amount  has  accumulated.  Professor  Liebig's  discovery  will  not  only 
bring  this  into  use,  but  it  will  enable  the  practitioner  of  medicine  to  prescribe 
the  pure  alkaloid,  and  to  combine  it  at  pleasure  with  vegetable  or  other  acids, 
and  tlius  to  obviate  the  objections  which  are  found  in  practice  to  lie  against 
the  sulphate  of  quinine,  placing  at  command  quinine  and  a  variety  of  its  salta 
at  a  price  which  will  not  preclude  the  poorest  from  its  benefit 

A  great  proportion  of  the  vegetable  Kingdom  still  requires  to  be  chemically 
investigated ;  of  the  materials  which  constitute  the  animal  body,  every  one, 
without  exception,  awaits  a  new  analysis  and  investigation.  Not  many  monthe 
since,  Professor  Redtenbacber,  of  Prague,  found  that  taurine,  a  constituent  of 
bile,  which  acts  a  most  important  part  in  the  animal  ecomomy,  contains  sul- 
phur to  the  extent  of  26  yet  cent.  This  element  had  been  previously  over- 
looked, in  consequence  ot  what  must  be  considered  a  defect  in  the  method  of 
analysis  by  combustion ;  in  that  process  the  oxygen  of  the  analysed  body  befaig 
estimated  by  the  amount  of  loss,  tne  equivalent  of  sulphur  being  precisely  double 
that  of  oxygen,  its  presence  did  not  disturb  the  calculation  of  Uie  results.  Pro- 
fessor Gregory  has  remarked,  that  this  observation  of  Redtenbacber  will  probably 
turn  out,  in  its  consequences,  one  of  the  most  important  yet  made  in  animal 
ehemistry ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  although  our  views  must  be  changed 
in  many  points,  in  consequence  of  it,  our  knowledge  will  be  extended  and 
rendered  more  precise  and  more  capable  of  direct  application  to  physiologY  and 
pathology.  Already  Professor  liebig  has  found  reason  to  believe  that  Mulder's 
protein  and  oxides  of  protein  exist  only  in  imagination,  as  sulphur  remains 
eombined  with  the  other  elements  after  fibrin  and  albumen  are  subjected  to 
Mulder's  processes.  To  extend  this  inquiry  into  all  the  materials  of  the  aaimal 
tissues,  requires  many  skilful  hands  and  much  labor. 

,  The  principle  upon  which  organic  investigations  are  now  pursued,  is  worthy 
of  ^vr  senow  attentkni ;  it  is,  to  subject  a  substance  iu>  the  action  of  heat,  of 
€|zidizing  and  reducing  agents,  and  generally  to  eveiy  inflnence  capable  of 
chuigmg  or  nnidifyiog  its  composltioD,  to  analyze  the  reenlting  conpcwiidf,  to 
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study  their  mutual  relations,  and'thua  to  ascertain  the  true  nature  of  the  orig^i- 
nal  matter.    This  principle  was  first  adopted  by  Cbevreul ;  its  application  by  , 
Dumas  and  BouUay  to  the  compound  ethers,  Professor  Liebig  says,  ^'ave  tde  (ir»t 
impulse  to  the  extraordinary  developement  which  chemistry  has  since  then  ot> 
tained.    It  has  created,  in  factj  a  new  branch  of  the  science.  Which  it  would 
be  of  great  importance  to  distinguish  by  a  distinct  desig'nation.    We  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  distinctions  of  analytical  and  synthetical  chemistry.      Analysis 
is  the  separation  of  a  chemical  compound  into  its  component  parts.    Synthesis 
is  the  putting  together  the  elements  of  compounds,  and  combining  them  into  a 
chemical  union.     The  formation  of  water,  and  of  nitric  acid,  by  diredtly  com- 
bining their  elements,  as  eflfe^cted  by  Mr.  Cavendish,  are  examples  of  synthesis. 
Very  little  has  been  done  in  this  direction,  beyond  a  few  {instances  illustrative  of 
the  safety  of  depending  upon  analytical  results,  in  certain  cases,  as  philosophic 
facts.  The  only  example  I  recollect  of  synthetic  chemistry  applitable  to  practical 
parposea  is,  Ijowever,  a  most  brilliant  one,  made  by  Gmelin — namely,  the  for- 
mation of  artificial  ultra-marine,  by  mixing  silica,  alumina,  soda,  and  sulphur, 
colorless  bodies,  to  produce  that  beautiful  blue  pigment.    There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  it  is  by  way  of  synthesis  that  Nature  produces  the  many  complex 
substances,  termed  organic  matter.    The  affinities  of  inorganic  bodies  are  em- 
ployed to  group  together  the  proper  elements,  and  in  the  process  of  construct- 
ing the  materials  required  in  vegetable  and  animal  organisms,  intermediate 
compounds  are  formed,  which,  not  being  needed  in  a  separate  state,  are  again' 
combined,  and  ultimately  gave  rise  to  the  substances  which  are  the  designed 
results  of  the  process.    Proceeding  in  the  path  indicated  by  Cbevreul,  these  in- 
ternal forms  of  organic  bodies  are  detached,  re-combined,  and  undergo  a  variety 
of  metamorphoses,  by  which  the  true  constitution  of  the  firstis  revealed,  and 
new  complex  bodies  created,  as  it  were,  as  truly  organic  as  any  of  those  pro 
duced  by  the  vital  force.    The  theory  of  compound  radicals  is  the  general 
expression  of  the  fact,  that  very  simple  forms,  eonsisting  of  a  few  equivalents 
of  two  or  three  elements,  may  be  assumed  as  the  basis  or  rudimental  centres 
of  all  the  varieties  of  compounds  constructed  in  living  organisms.    By  break- 
ing up  the  internal  structure  of  these  compounds,  or  by  bringing  to  bear  upon 
them  other  affinities,  that  is,  by  employing  certain  media  in  imitation  of  the 
way  pursued  by  Nature,  many  natural  productions  can  be  woduced  artificially, 
and  a  ereat  number  can  be  artificially  made,  exactly  analogous  to  the  acids, 
neutral  bodies,  and  alkaloids  found  in  plants.    Of  the  former  kind,  that  is,  of 
natural  productions  produced  artificially,  several  have  become  of  commercial 
importance :  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  starch,  by  the  mediation  of  sul- 
phuric acid ;  of  British  gum,  also  from  starch,  which  has  materially  afiected 
the  commerce  of  Senegd  and  the  Crambia ;  and  that  of  valerianic  acid,  are 
well-known  examples.    The  process  for  efl^ting  the  first  of  these  transfor- 
mations will  illustrate  the  action  of  media.    Sugar  and  starch  have  the  same 
composition,  except  that  the  former  contains  the  elements  of  two  atoms  of 
water  more  than  the  latter.    To  add  the  water  to  the  starch  directly,  so  as  to 
convert  It  into  sugar,  is  at  present  beyond  omr  power.    But  we  know  that  die 
vital  force,  aided  by  heat,  converts  starch  into  sugar.    This  is  the  ralionale 
of  the  process  of  malting.    And  a  method  has  been  known  for  some  time,  of 
efketing  the  same  purpose ;  that  is,  of  adding  the  elements  of  two  atoms  of 
water  to  the  elements  of  starch,  and  thereby  converting  it  into  sugar,     ^his 
ia  done  by  the  long-continued  boiling  of  starch  water  acidulated  with  suIp 
pbnric  acid.    The  acid  acts  as  a  medium  to  efiect  the  assumption  of  the  water 
Dv  the  starch,  and  to  transform  it  into  sugar,  the  acid  itself  remaining  iu»- 
changed.    The  same  transformation  may  to  efiected  on  linen  rags,  and  any 
fonn  of  lirneoQs  fibre,  thus  converting  them  into  sugar.    Other  natural  sub^ 
stancef  which  have  been  produced  ardficially  possess  only  scientific  interest, 
ns  urea,  formic  acid,  butyric  acid,  See.    But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  Ibest 
axe  of  no  nractieal  use.    The  formation  of  butyric  acid  from  atsrch,  threw  an 
important  light  on  the  sources  of  animal  fiu.    Ilatural  urea  is  a  carious  and 
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highly  interesting  snbfltance.  The  restoration  of  nitrogenous  matter  which  hn 
served  its  purposes  in  the  animal  economy,  to  the  atmosphere,  whence  it  bad 
been  derived  by  vegetable  organisms,  requires  it  to  be  brought  into  the  same 
forn)  it  had  originally,  in  order  to  its  diffusion  through  the  whole  mass  of  air 
around  our  planet — namely,  into  ammonia.  But  ammonia  would  injure  the 
a:nimal  tissues.  The  contrivance  by  which  this  difficulty  has  been  evaded, 
excited  the  admiration  of  M.  Dumas.  "  Nature,  ever  provident,"  says  he, 
"has  caused  the  animal  to  secrete  urea.  Urea  is  a  neutral  and  inert  sub- 
stance, which  can  pass  through  the  delicate  structure  of  the  kidneys,  ureters, 
and  bladdeY,  without  irritating  or  inflaming  them.  By  tlie  addition  of  two  atoms 
of  water,  it  becomes  converted  into  the  carbonate  of  ammonia.  In  this  form 
it  travels  from  the  parth  to  the  atmosphere,  from  the  atmosphere  to  the  earth 
in  rain  and  dew,  and  is  thence  again  served  upon,  and  elaborated  by,  plants, 
into  the  forms  adopted  for  anitnal  nourishment." 

The  manner  in  which  Nature  employs  the  affinities  of  inorganic  bodies  as 
media  for  the  production  or  organic  compounds,  is  in  some  cases  understood. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  potass  taken  up  from  the  soil  by  plants  has  a  great  af- 
finity for  carbonic  acid,  and  by  virtue  of  that  affinity  fixes  it  from  its  gaseous 
state  in  the  atmosphere.  In  the  juice  of  the  plant  it  meets  with  Water  in  a 
nascent  state,  as  it  is  separated  from  its  combinations  in  the  organism  ;.  this 
water,  or  rather  its  elements,  combining  with  the  carbonating  potass,  converts 
it  into  oxalate  of  potass ; — or  by  a  further  accession  ot  hydrogen,  into  citric, 
malic,  tartaric,  and  other  acids, — sugar,  gum,  starch,  d^c,  oxygen  being  set 
free.  Thus  the  affinitv  of  potass  for  carbonic  acid,  &c.,  is  the  force  which 
primarily  originates  the  cnanges  essential  to  these  .combinations.  In  like 
manner,  but  by  processes  not  ^t  present  understood,  phosphorus  and  sulphur, 
in  all  probability,  mediate  the  production  of  materials  for  building  up  animal 
bodies,  albumen,  fibrin,  &.c. 

Of  the  latter  kind---that  is,  artificial  organic  compounds — several  basic 
bodies  or  alkaloids  have  been  formed  by  Laurent,  Hofimah,  and  others,  and  a 
very  interesting  one  from  the  oil  of  bran,  by  Professor  Fownes,  termed  by  him 
furf urine.  These  alkaloids  combine  with  acids,  and  form  series  of  crystalline 
salts,  as  distinct  and  well-defined  as  those  of  the  natural  organic  alkaloids. 

The  Great  Author  of  Nature  seems  to  have  provided  laws  regulating  the 
affinities  of  the  elements  for  the  creation  by  our  instrumentality  of  organic 
bodies,  for  which  no  use  is  found  in  nature.  .It  is  necessary,  however,  to  be 
cautious  in  the  latter  assertion,  because  it  has  happened,  in  at  least  three  or 
four  instances,  that  such  artificial  compounds,  first  formed  in  the  laboratory, 
have  been  afterwards  discovered  to  exist  in  plants  or  animals. 

In  the  course  of  the  investigation  of  M.  De  la  Rue,  already  alluded  to,  that 
gentleman  discovered  a  new  crystalline  substance  existing  in  cochineal,  to  the 
extent  of  about  one-third  percent,  which  appears  to  be  ioentical  with,  a  sub- 
stance lately  described  by  Liebig,  and  formed  by  him  bv  acting  on  casein  with 
caustic  potass.  Salicylic  acid,  and  oxide  of  methyle,  first  pn^uced  by  the  de- 
composition of  other  organic  snbstances,  were  afterwards  found  to  coexist 
in  the  oil  obtained  by  distilling  the  flowers  of  the  gnaltheria  procumbens ;  and 
very  recently,  Professor  Redtenbacher,  by  acting  upon  oleic  acid  with  nitric 
acid,  and  submitting  the  result  to  distillation,  obtained  no  less  than  nine  acids 
in  the  distillate :  one  of  these  is  a  new  acid ;  but,  very  curiously,  it  was  dis- 
covered at  the  same  time  in  his  own  laboratory  by  a  student,  in  the  plant 
called  pelargonium  roseum,  from  which,  therefore,  he  has  named  the  acid, 
pelargonic  acid. 

It  IS  impossible,  in  contemplating  these  results,  to  avoid  entertaining  the  be- 
lief that  coemists  are  upon  a  track  whicK  will  ultimately  lead  to  the  production, 
lyy  artificial  processes,  of  the  natural  alkaloids,  morphme,  stiychnine,  quinine, 
or  snch  yegetahle  bodies  as  indigo,  santaline,  &c.,  and  to  the  elucidation  of 
the  fnodus  operandi  of  the  vital  forces  in  transforming  the  materials  presented 
to  the  organs  of  nutrition  of  plants  and  animals. 
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As  I  JiaTe  .already  obeerved,  an  especial  d^sigjnation  seeniB  demanded  foe 
this  branch  of  chemistry,  which  is  neither  analytical  nor  synthetical.  I  will 
therefore  propose,  io  the  absence  of  a  better  term,  to  denominate  the  aggregate 
of  the  processes  by  the  term  genesisy  and  the  sabject,  geneticaly  or  construclive 
chemistry. 

This  branch  of  the  science  is  occupying  the  attention  of  very  many  stu- 
dents on  the  Continent,  and  is  undergoing  a  rapid  development  From  the 
masses  of  Qfpaw  and  caJculations,  now  accumulating,  representing  analyses, 
we  may  anticipate  many  j;»ractical  results,  of  vast  importance,  to  emerge.  I 
ought  not  to  quit  this  subject,  without  alludloig  to  the  improvements  in  candle - 
making,  resulting  from  Chevreul's  labors. 

For  my  own  part,  I  entertain  the  most  sanguine  hopes  that  the  diseases  most 
fatal  to  BMnkind  will  be  elucidated,  and,  peniape,  wholly  prevented,  by  pursu- 
ing this  path  of  chemical  inquiry. 

Whilst  the  science  of  organic  chemistry  was  advancinjB^  on  th^  Contment 
like  a  torrent,  was  this  country  to  be  permitted  to  remain  the  only  one  in 
Europe  whese  the  necessary  qualification  could  not  be  obtained  to  enable 
men  to  assist  in  this  great  work  7  The  example  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  in 
founding  and  supporting  a  school  at  the  bidding  or  Liebig,  who  has  given  his 
country  new  impcMtance  in  Europe,  has  been  followed  by  France;  Prussia, 
Belgium,  and  even  Russia  and  Austria,  and  nearly  all  the  smaller  German 
states.  Is  the  accomi^ished  chemist  less  likely  to  find  profitable  employment 
in  the  manufactures,  arts,  and  professions  of  Great  JSritain,  than  in  those 
countries?  Much  as  we  have  to  boa^t  of  in  the  way  of  popular  lectures,  it 
might  occur  to  many  to  suspect  the  soundness  of  the  knowleage  thus  obtained 
if  the  patent  list  were  examined,  and  the  extraordinary  mistakes  made,  to  the 
serious  pecuniary  loss  of  many  persons,  for  want  of 'scientific  notions,  con- 
sidered. I  may  mention,  as  an  illustration  of  this  remark,  the  credit  given  by 
the  public,  and,  I  might  add,  by  some  distinguished  individuals,  to  the  profes- 
sion, made  not  lon^  since,  that  a  ^el  had  ^n  discovered  which  woula  bum 
and  supply  heat  without  leaving  the  ordinary  products  of  combustion — ^thatno 
carbcmic  acid  was  given  to  the  atmosphere  by  burning  this  material.  The  be- 
lief entertained  in  this  ridiculous  fiction  was  sincere  enough,  as  it  cost  the 
loss  of  several  lives.  '  Assuredly,  the  spread  of  chemists,  taught  after  the  man- 
aer  we  have  adopted,  will  supply  the  public  with  better  instruction. 

It  is  a  startling,  but  nevertneless  certain  fact,  that  in  many  of  our  manufac- 
tures, depending,  wholly  or  in  part,  upon  chemical  principles,  this  country  is 
fast  fidlmg  behind  those  of  the  Continent  If  the  instances  in  which  this  is 
most  evident  may  appear  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  vast  creations 
of  our  machinery,  it  should  be  remembered  how  easy  a  downward  progress 
becomes.  ^  A  respect  for  every  department  of  Nature,"  says  Baron  Humbolt, 
'*  is  especially  necessary  in  the  present  times,  when  the  material  wealth  and 
iocrcMsiog  welfitre  of  nations  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  diligent  use  of 
nafcual  prodnotioDs  and  natural  fcnrces.  The  most  superficial  glance  at  the 
present  condition  of  Europe  assures  us  that  any  relaxation  of  em>rt  would  be 
followed  by  gradual  dimmution  and  ultimate  annihiktion  of  national  prosperity. 
Nothing  but  energetic  progress  in  chemistry,  and  other  branches  of  natural 
science,  will  save  any  state  from  the  evils  of  a  decline.  Man  can  make  no 
use  of  Nature,  can  appropriate  none  of  her  powers,  if  he  be  not  conversant  with 
her  laws,  and  the  relations  of  number , and  measure  existing  amid  her  processes. 
Those  nations  which  relax  now  in  msnufiicturing  activity,  in  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  technical  chemistry,  must  inevitably  fall  from  an^  prosperity  they 
may  have  attained ;  motfd  especially  as  neighbormg  states,  instinct  with  powers 
of  youthful  renovation,  in  which  science  aiS  practice  co-operate,  enter  upon  the 
■tni^gie,  and  press  forward  in  the  race." 

It  IS  wholly  inconceivable,  that  the  enlijifbtened  statesmen  who  guide  the  ener- 
gies of  this  eouiitry,  will,  when  once  their  attention  is  aroused  to  those  truths, 
withhold  their  aid  in  ealablisbing  this  college.    }ts  special  object  is  too  gneat 

48 
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to  be  merged  into  courses  of  general  education,  or  to  be  entrusted  to  individoa  1 
exertion.  The  association  and  co-operation  of  but  a  £bw  persons  representing 
each  science  and  art  based  upon  chemistry,  would,  however,  amply  suffice  to 
effect  its  purposes.  Perhaps  it  is  better, to  call  forth  voluntary  efibrte,  than  to 
institute  schools  of  chemistry  by  authority,  and  to  clog  them  with  official  restric- 
tions. 

Gentlemen,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  say  what  grateful  thanks  are  due  from 
all  persons  interested  in  science  and  the  arts,  but  especially  from  the  gentlemen 
who  enjoy  the  privile^  of  our  course  of  instruction,  to  our  Royal  President, 
our  noble  Vice-presidents,  and  to  the  Council,  for  their  ^nerous  assistance  in 
foundiuigr  this  college.  This  they  have  afibrded,  under  the  conviction,  that  the 
institution  is  calculated  to  confer  e;reat  and  enduirin^  benefits  on  all  classes  of 
liieir  fellow-countrymen,  and  on  all  mankind ;  and  Uiat — although  not  obvious- 
ly and  conspicuously — yet,  to  the  enlightened  mind,  the  highest  exercise  of 
benevolence  is  to  promote  the  extension  of  our  knowledge  and  of  our  power 
over  Nature. 

To  one  gentleman,  however,  we  owe  an  especial  debt  of  gratitude,  for  his 
constant  personal  exertions,  the  devotion  of  his  valuitble  time,  and  the  unwearied 
employment  of  his  influence,  with  the  most  noble  and  enlarged  views,  to  pro- 
mote the  establishment  of  this  college.  I  should  be  de[irived  of  the  ^ateat 
pleasure  I  derive  from  my  own  eflbrts  in  its  behalf,  if  I  could  not  publicly  ac- 
knowledge that  our  success — which,  I  trust,  is  now  unquestionaole— will  be 
mainly  attributable  to  Sir  James  Clark. 


6. — Fermentaiion  aicribed  to  the  growth  of  Fungi  and  of  Infusoria, 

The  microscopical  examination  of  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  in  the  act  of 
fermentation  or  putrefaction,  has  lately  given  rise  to  the  opinion,  that  these 
actions  themselves,  and  the  changes  suSered  by  the  bodies  subjected  to  them, 
are  produced  in  consequence  of  the  development  of  fungi,  or  of  mieroecopic&l 
animals,  the  germs  or  eggs  of  which  are  supposed  to  he  diffused  everywnere, 
in  a  manner  inappreciable  to  our  senses ;  thev  are  supposed  to  he  developed 
when  they  meet  with  a  medium  fitted  to  afford  them  nourishment. 

Several  philosophers  have  ascribed  to  this  circumstance  the  fermentation  ot 
wort,  and  of  the  juice  of  the  grape.  They  assert,  that  the  decomposition  of 
sugar  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  is  elated  by  the  contact  of  paiticles  of  the 
sugar  with  the  growing  planto,  which  they  view  as  the  yeast,  or  ferment,  with- 
out studying  more  closely  the  final  causes  of  the  decomposition  of  the  sugar. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  this  view  is  opposed  to  the  theory  detailed  in  the 
preceding  pages,  which  described  contact  as  the  cause  of  a  peculiar  activity  or 
power. 

In  aU  chemical  processes,  and  in  all  changes  effected  by  chemical  affinity, 
we  observe  that  contact  is  essential  for  vie  exercide  of  the  acting  power. 
Hence,  chemists  describe  affinity  as  a  force  distinct  from  other  powers,  because 
it  acto  only  in  immediate  contact,  or  at  inappreciable  distances.  Thus  contact 
plays  an  important  part  in  every  case  of  combination  or  decompbsition,  for 
without  contact  these  changes  would  not  take  place.  In  this  sense,  all  sub- 
stances effecting  combination  or  decomposition  are  bodies  actin?  by  contact. 

In  the  theory  of  fermentation- alluded  to,  it  was  not  asserted  that  the  yeast  or 
ferment  could  effect  the  decomposition  of  sugar  at  appreciable  distances.  In 
this  respect,  therefore,  the  two  theories  are  not  opposed  to  each  other.  They 
deviate,  however,  in  this,  that  the  one  theory  considers  yeast  as  a  body,  the 
smallest  particles  of  which  are  in  a  state  of  motion  and  transposition,  add  that, 
by  virtue  of  this  state,  the  particles  of  sugar  in  contact  with  it  are  thrown  into 
the  same  state  of  change ;  while  the  other  theory  asserts,  that  the  particles  of 
yeast  are  little  fungi,  which  are  developed  from  germs  or  seeds  falling  into  the 
fermenting  liquid  from  the  air ;  and  that  in  this  Oiey  grow  at  the  expense  of  the 
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substances  containing  nitrogen,  which  are  thus  converted  into,  and  separated 
as^  fungi.  The  particles  of  sugar  in  contact  with  the  fungi  are  supposed  to  be 
converted  into  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol,  which,  in  other  worde,  signifies,  that 
the  aet  of  vegetation  effects  a  disturbance  in  the  chemical  attractions  of  the 
elements  of  the  sugar,  in  consequence  of  which  they  arrange  themselves  into 
new  compounds. 

Gay-Lussac  sho^ved  by  experiments  that  the  juice  of  grapes  expressed  ajjart 
from  air,  tinder  a  bell-jar  full  of  mercury,  did  not  enter  into  'putrefaction, 
altliough  it  did  so  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  when  air  was  admitted.  The 
same  chemist  also  showed,  that  fermentation  immediately  commences  on  the 
introduction  of  oxygen  gas,  of  which  a  quantity  is  absorbed  equal  only  to  the 
yi^yth  part  of  the  volume  of  carbonic  acid  evolved  during  the  fermentaiion.  It 
scarcely  can  be  supposed,  that  the  germs  of  fungi  exist  in  chlorate  of  potash  or 
black  oxide  of  manganese,  out  of  which  the  oxygen  was  obtained ;  and  hence 
it  is  difficult  to  ascribe  to  a  growing  vegetation  the  cause  of  the  decomposition. 

Gay«Lu88ac  further  showed,  that  the  juice  entered  into  fermentation  on  being 
connected  with  the  wires  of  a  galvanic  battery,  under  circumstances,  therefore, 
which  quite  excluded  the  introduction  of  every  foreign  body.  Hence  the  view, 
that  the  fermentation  of  sugar  is  effected  by  contact  with  growing  plants,  must 
presuppose  that  living  beings,  plants  for  example,  may  be  formed  and  developed 
without  germs  or  seeds — a  circumstance  in  direct  contradiction  to  all  observa- 
tion regarding  the  growth  of  plants. 

It  is  certain  that  sponges  and  fungi,  growing  in  places  from  which  light  is 
quite  excluded,  follow  laws  of  nutrition  different  from  those  governing  green 
plants ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  their  nourishment  is  derived  from  putre- 

Sing  Ixxiies,  or  from  the  products  of  their  nutrefaction,  which  pass  directly  into 
is  kind  of  plants,  and  obtain  an  organizea  form  by  the  vital  powers  residing 
within  them.  During  their  growth  they  constantlv  emit  carbonic  acid,  increas- 
ing in  weight  at  the  same  time,  while  all  other  plants,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, would  decrease  in  weight.  Hence  it  is  possible,  and  indeed  probable, 
that  fungi  may  have  the  power  of  growing  in  fermenting  and  putrefying  sub- 
stances, in  as  far  as  the  products  arising  from  the  putrefaction  are  adapted  for 
their  nourishment.  When  a  quantity  of  fungi  are  exposed  to  the  temperature 
of  boiling  w^ater,  their  vitality  and  power  of  germinating  become  completely 
destroyed.  If  tiiey  be  now  kept  at  a  proper  temperature,  an  evolution  oi  gas 
proceeds  in  the  mass  thus  treated ;  they  pass  over  into  putrefaction,  and,  if  air 
oe  admitted,  into  decay ;  and  at  last  nothing  remains  except  tlieir  inorganic 
elements.  The  putrefaction  in  this  case  cannot  be  viewed  as  the  act  of  the 
formation  of  organic  beings,  but  as  the  act  of  the  passage  of  their  elements  into 
inorganic  compounds. 

Observations  of  another  kind, — for  example,  that  flesh  and  other  animal  bodies 
may  be  kept  for  several  weeks  without, putrefying,  if  placed  in  a  vessel  con- 
taining air  previously  heated  to  redness, — have  gone  Sblt  to  support  the  opinion 
that  the  process  of  putrefaction  is  effected  by  the  growth  of  organic  beings :  but 
all  such  experiments  are  of  very  subordinate  value  in  support  of  these  conciu- 
siona.  In  some  experiments  instituted  by  the  author,  for  the  purpose  of  detects 
ing  quinine  in  the  urine  of  a  patient  in  the  habit  of  taking  this  medicine,  he 
obtained  the  remarkable  result,  that  this  urine  kept  for  several  weeks  without 
passing  into  complete  putrefaction,  although  the  urea  of  urine,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  is  often  completely  converted  into  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  the 
space  of  six  or  eight  hours.  In  the  present  case,  the  urine  effervesced  oi^y 
slightly  with  acids  after  fourteen  days.  This  seemed  to  give  sufficient  founda- 
tion for  the  opinion  that  the  quinine  must  be  the  cause  of  this*  delay  in  the 
putrefaction.  But  further  experiments  proved  that  common  urine  introduced 
when  freshly  drawn  into  perfectly  pure  vessels  behaved  in  an  exactly  similar 
manner.  When  a  little  putrefymg  urine  was  added  to  the  fresh  urine,  the 
patrefaction  of  the  latter  was  accelerated  in  a  high  degree.  ,  Wood,  in  which 
urine  had  been  retained,  exerted  this  action  in  a  very  decided  manner,  and  the 
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white,  or  yellowish-white  deposit  from  putrefying  urine  (which  does  not  poraess 
an  organized  form)  efiects  the  conversion  of  urea  into  carbonate  of  ammonia  in 
the  course  of  a  few  hours. 

Fresh  flesh  remains  for  several  weeks  without  experiencing  appreciable 
change  in  a  perfectlv  pure  glass  vessel,  whether  the  latter  contains  common 
air,  or  air  previously  neat^  to  redness ;  but,  at  the^  same  time,  it  absorbs  oxy- 
gen and  emits  carbonic  acid,  and  passes  into  putrefaction,  if  the  necessary 
quantity  of  water  be  present,  the  process  not  being  prevented  or  retarded  by  the 
ignition  of  the  air. 

It  cannot  be  supposed,  that  dung-flies,  living  upon  animal  excrements,  are 
the  cause  of  this  putrefaction ;  neither  can  a  similar  conclusion  be  drawn  in 
the  case  of  mites  and  maggots  found  so  abundantly  in  old  cheese. 

When  we  consider,  that  the  intermediate  products  formed  in  the  passage  of 
animal  and  vegetable  matters  into  inorganic  compounds  possess  the  power  of 
supporting  the  life  of  certain  animals  and  vegetables  low  in  the  scale  of  crea- 
tion, then  the  only  mystery  is,  in  what  manner  the  germs  of  the  fungi,  or  the 
eggs  of  the  infusoria,  reach  the  place  fitted  for  their  oevelopment ;  for  this  being 
known,  there  is  no  difficulty  since  the  discoveries  of  Ehrenberg,  in  conceiving 
this  extraordinary  increase.  Now,  as  it  is  observed  that  the  infusoria  increase 
in  size  only  to  a  certain  point,  it  must  hence  be  concluded  that  their  nourish- 
ment, evea  if  only  from  the  point  at  which  they  are  to  grow,  passes  out  of  their 
bodies  in  the  form  of  excrements,  precisely  as  in  the  higher  orders  of  animals. 
As  is  the  case  with  ail  other  excrements,  these  must  possess,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  the  property  of  passing  into  decay  or  putre&ction ;  and  this  condition 
must  at  all  events  be  incluced  by  contact  with  the  ori^nal  putrefying  body. 
Hence  the  increase  in  numbers  of  the  infusoria  must  induce  and  accelerate  the 
process  of  putrefaction  in  the  putrefying  body  itself.  The  ultimate  products  of 
decay  and  putrefaction  are  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  and  water.  In  order  to 
comprehend  the  chemical  process  by  which  this  conversion  is  efl^cted,  it  is  of 
much  interest  to  become  acquainted  with  the  intermediate  compounds  formed 
by  the  elements.    But  in  regard  to  the  process  itself,  it  is,  chemically  speaking, 

Suite  indiflferent  whether  the  first,  second  or  third  product,  before  they  assume 
lie  final  state,  be  in  the  form  of  fungi,  or  of  living  animals  (infusoria.;  These 
plants  and  animals  are  not  the  causes  of  the  conversion,  for  they  suflfer  after 
death  the  same  changes  which  finally  occasion  their  complete  disappearance. 
The  enormous  layers  of  microscopic  animals  in  the  chalk,  (the  siliceous  in- 
fusoria) do  not  contain  any  organic  matter.  The  lime  of  their  shells,  and  the 
silica  of  their  bony  coverings,  were  obtained  from  the  water  in  which  they  were 
developed.  If  this  water  had  been  deficient  in  lime,  or  in  silica,  these  animals 
could  not  have  been  produced;  and  if  they  had  not  found  nourishment  in  the 
products  of  the  putrefaction  of  former  species  (the  remains  of  which  are  found 
in  the  muschelkalk,)  they  would  net  have  been  developed;  and  without  the 
eo>*operation  of  both  these  causes,  they  could  not  have  termed  such  extensive 
masses  an<|  layers  as  they  actually  do. 

But  these  animak  are  not  the  causes  of  the  formation  of  the  chalk,  or  of  the 
layers  of  flint,  and  as  little  are  they  the  cause  of  the  decay  and  putrefaction  of 
those  substances,  which  Yielded  to  them  their  organic  constituents.  Without 
these  animals  there  might  not  have  been  chalk,  but  there  would  have  been 
marble,  or  another  limestone;  and  the  silica  would  have  been  deposited  as  sili- 
ceous schist,  or  as  quartz,  after  the  evaporation  of  the  water.  Hence  it  is  only 
the  form  which  is  ffiven  to  the  layers  by  organic  life ;  but  the  substance  of 
these  strata  (chalk)  is  chemically  in  no  respect  dififerent  from  crystallized  cal- 
careous spar :  in  fact,  the  same  explanation  of  their  origin  might  be  made  as 
that  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  older  limestone  formations. 
I  The  conversion  of  the  constituents  of  an  elephant  into  aerial  eompotinds  is 
the  same  process,  and  is  efiected  by  the  same  causes  as  those  occasioning  the 
destruction  of  the  carcase  of  the  microscopical  animals,  which  themflelves 
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obtained  their  elements  from  extinct  species  of  other  animals.     The  final 
products  are  identical  in  both  cases. 

There  have  been  very  wonderful  and  incomprehensible  observations  made  on 
the.  behaviour  and  functions  of  certain  microscopic  animals  From  these  obser- 
vations, there  seem  to  follow  conclusions  regarding  the  nutrition  and  growth  Qf 
these  creatures,  quite  at  variance  with  all  that  we  know  of  the  process  of 
nutrition  of  the  higher  classes  of  a^iimals. 

In  a  treatise  on  the  composition  of  the  salt-springs  in  Hesse-Cassel,  Pfann- 
kuch  mentions  a  singular  phenomenon,  that  the  slimy  mass  which  deposits  in 
the  tubs  set  to  receive  the  brine  percolating  through  the  wells  of  the  gradua« 
ting-house,  contains  a  gas  which  is  found  to  be  pure  oxygen  gas.  The  fresh 
brine  obtained  directly  from  the  draw-well  is  quite  clear,  and  contains  5  per 
cent,  of  salt  with  gypsum  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  such  considerable 
quantity  that  it  might  be  used  as  a  sulphureous  water.  During  the  summer 
months,  a  slimy  transparent  mass  forms  in  this  brine,  covering  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel  containing  it  to  the  depth  of  one  or  two  inches.  This  matter  is 
everywhere  filled  with  bubbles  of  gas,  of  a  considerable  size,  oflen  two  or  three 
inches  broad ;  these  rise  to  the  surface,  wheil  the  membrane  inclosing  them  is 
torn  with  a  stick.  The  quantity  of  these  gas-bubbles  is  so  great,  that  it  would 
be  easy  to  fill  hundreds  of  bottles  with  them  in  a  short  time.  They  are  so  rich 
in  oxygen  eas,  that  a  glowing  match  of  wood  introduced  into  the  collected  gas, 
barsts  in  flame,  and  continues  to  burn  with  brilliancy.  On  being  analyzed, 
this  gas  is  found  to  consist  of  51  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  and  49  per  cent,  of  nitro* 
gen;  bat  there  can  be  little  doubt  Uiat  the  gas  originally  consisted  of  pure 
oxygen,  which  became  mixed  with  nitrofiren  of  air  by  virtue  of  diffusion,  just  as 
it  does  when  confined  in  an  animal  membrane.  Tn  fact,  it  is  found,  that  when 
the  water  in  the  tubs  is  vei*y  low,  the  bubbles  existing  in  the  deposite  appear  to 
be  pure  air,  owing  to  the  celerity  with  which  the  dlfiusion  has  taken  place* 
(Wohler.) 

Wohler  has  subjected  to  microscopical  examination  the  slimy  membranous 
deposite,  and  has  shown  that  it  consists  almost  entirely  of  living  and  moving 
infusoria,  principally  species  of  Navicula  and  Grallionella,  such  as  occur  in  the 
paper-like  formations  of  Freiberg,  and  in  the  siliceous  fossil  strata  of  Franzens- 
nad.  The  whole  deposit  |k)8ses8es  a  slight  greenish  color,  and  is  intersected 
with  very  fine  colorless  fibres  of  conferva.  After  washing  and  drying  the 
deposite,  a  residue  like  paper  is  obtained ;  and  this,  on  being  heated,  gives  dis- 
tinct indications  of  ammonia^  showing  that  it  contains  nitro^n.  It  yields  also* 
a  mass  resembling  paper,  which  on  incineration,  being  treated,with  muriatic  acid, 
leaves  behind  siliceous  skeletons,  which  preserve  the  shape  of  the  animal  so 
completely,  that  it  appears  as  if  the  original  deposite  itself  were  submitted  to 
examination.     (Wohler.) 

These  observations  are  of  remarkable  interest,  for,  as  Wohler  asks — Whence 
comes  the  oxygen  gas-^from  the  confervsB  or  from  the  infusoria  ?  The  quan- 
tity of  oxyffen  being  so  large,  and  the  infusoria  beincf  in  ^reat  preponderance, 
would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  former  must  be  derived  from  these ;  and 
yet  this  is  opposed  to  all  analogy.  The  water  comes  out  of  a  depth  of  600 
feet ;  and  its  sulphuretted  hydrogen  shows  that  it  comes  out  of  a  layer  of  rocks 
containing  putrefyin?  animal  matter,  which,  acting  upon,  the  sulphates,  produ- 
ces sulphuretted  hydrogen :  and  in  this  water  is  formed,  with  the  aid  of  solar 
light,  a  source  of  oxycren  gas,  to  all  appearances  more  abundant  than  we  see  in 
the  case  of  green  plants.  Sir  B.  Thompson  (better  known  as  Count  Rumford) 
published  some  experiments  66  vears  since,  which  are  of  such  a  remarkable 
nature,  that  we  give  them  in  the  author's  own  words.  Thompson  found  that 
silk,  cotton,  sheep's  wool,  eider-down,  and  oilier  organic  substances,  evolve 
oxyffen  gas,  when  they  are  freed  from  air  by  washing,  and  then  exposed  to 
san^ight  in  a  glass  globe  perfectly  filled  with  water.  After  two  or  three  days, 
t)ie  water  assumed  a  greenish  hue,  and  from  that  moment  the  evdation  of  gas 
commenced. 
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'*  One  hundred  and  twenty  grains  of  cotton,  in  a  l)ell  jar,  along  with  296  cubic 
inches  of  Spring  water,  gave  out,  during  the  first  four  days,  2j  C.  I.  of  gas, 
containing  hardly  any  oxygbn.  It  was  not  till  the  sixth  day,  when  the  sun  was 
very  powerful,  that  the  water  suddenly  became  green,  and  gave  out  during  the 
next  six  days,  44  J  C.  I.  of  oxygen  nearly  pure.  On  examining  the  water  under 
the  microscope,  it  was  found  to  contain  a  multitude  of  very  minute,  nearly 
spherical  animalcules.  Wherever  the  wate/  was  green,  these  animalcules  were 
found,  insomuch  that  the  green  color  seemed  to  be  caused  by  them."  After 
describing  his  numerous  experiments,  Count  Rumford  adds — 

"  The  phenomena  now  described  may,  perhaps,  admit  of  explanation,  if  we 
assume  that  .the  air  produced  in  the  water  in  the  diflerent  experiments  was 
derived  from  the  green  matter;  and  that  the  leaves,  silk,  cotton,  &c.,  only 
facilitated. its  disengagement  by  furnishing  a  surface  adapted  to  the  collection 
and  escape  of  the  jgas-bubbles. 

"  These  phenomena  may  also  be  explained  by  an  assumption  favorable  to  the 
hypothesis  of  Priestley,  namely,  that  the  green  matter  consists  of  plants,  which, 
adhering  to  the  surface  of  the  tiodies  placed  in  the  water,  there  vegetate,  and  in 
consequence  give  rise  to  the  gas." 

'*I  would  willingly  adopt  this  opinion,  were  it  not  that  a  most  careful  and 
attentive  examination  of  the  green  water  by  means  of  an  excellent  microscx>pe, 
at  the  period  when  the  oxygen  was  most  abundantly  disengaged,  has  convinced 
me,  that  at  this  period  nothing  to  which  the  name  of  vegetable  can  be  given  is 
present.  The  coloring  mattor  of  the  water  is  of  an  animal  nature,  and  is  noth- 
ing else  than  the  accumulation  of  an  infinite  number  of  little  moving  animals." 
— Philosophical  Transactions  of  (lie  Royal  Society.  Vol.  Ixxvii.,  1787. 

in  a  very  interesting  memoir,  by  Messrs.  August  and  Morren  (Transaciiona 
of  the  Academy  of  Brussels,  1841,)  it  is  shown  that  water  with  organic  sub- 
stances evolve  "a  gas"  which  contains  61  percent,  of  oxygen;  and  they  con- 
clude their  treatise  in  the  following  words: — "It  follows  from  the  preceding 
remarks,  that  the  phenomenon  of  the  evolution  of  oxygen  gas  is  aue  to  the 
Chlamidommias  yidvisculus  (Ehrenberg,)  and  to  several  other  green  animals 
still  lower  in  the  scale." 

The  author  took  the  opportunity  of  convincing  himself  of  the  accuracy  of  this 
long-observed  fact,  by  means  of  some  water  out  of  a  water-trough  in  his  garden, 
the  water  being  colofed  strongly  green  by  different  kinds  of  infusoria.  This 
water  was  freed  by  means  of  a  sieve  from  all  particles  of  vegetable  matter,  and 
•  being  placed  in  a  jar,  inverted  in  a  porcelain  vessel  containing  the  same  water, 
was  exposed  for  several  weeks  to  the  action  of  solar  light  During  this  time,  a 
continued  accumulation  of  gas  took  place  in  the  upper  part  of  this  jar;  after 
fourteen  days  ^  of  the  water  in  the  jar  had  been  pressed  out  of  it,  and  the  gas, 
which  had  taken  its  place,  ignited  a  glowing  match  of  wood,  and  in  all  respects 
behaved  like  pure  oxygen  gas.  It  must  oe  here  expressly  stated,  that  the 
water,  before  being  exposed  to  the  action  of  solar  light,  was  examined  by  one 
of  PlcBssers  best  microscopes,  without  the  detection  of  confervs  or  of  any  kind 
of  vegetable  matter.* 

Without  venturing  upon  any  opinion  on  the  mode  of  nutrition  of  these  ani- 
mals, it  is  quite  certain  that  water  containing  living  infusoria  becomes  a  source 
of  oxygen  gas  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  light.  It  is  also  certain,  tliat  as 
soon  as  theve  animals  can  be  detected  in  the  water,  the  latter  ceases  to  act  in- 
juriously to  plants  or  animals ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  assume  that  pure  oxygen 
gas  can  be  evolved  from  'water  containing  any  decaying  or  putrefying  matters, 
for  these  possess  the  property  of  combining  with  oxygen.  Now,  it  is  obvious, 
if  we  add  to  such  water  any  animal  or  vegetable  matter  in  a  state  of  decay, 


*  One  hundred  cubic  inches  of  water  saturated  with  air  contained,  in  the  fonn  of 
air,  aec<Htltng  to  the  experiments  of  Htunboldt  uid  Gay-Lui^nc,  not  above  1*6  cubic 
inches  of  oxygen  gas. 
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that  this,  being  in  contact  with  oxygen,  will  resolve  itself  into  tlie  ultimate 
prodacts  of  oxidation  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  if  infusoria  were  not  present. 

Thus  we  recognize  in  these  animals,  or  perhaps  only  in  certain  classes  of 
them,  by  means  of  the  oxygen  which  in  some  wav  as  yet  incomprehensible 
accompanfes  their  appearance,  a  most  wise  and  wonderful  provision  for  remov- 
ing from  water  the  substances  hurtful  to  the  higher  classes  of  animals;  and  for 
substituting,  in  their  stead,  the  food  of  plants  (carbonic  acid,)  and  the  oxygen 
gas  essential  to  the  respiration  of  animals.  They  cannot  be' viewed  as  the 
causes  of  putrefaction,  or  of  the  generation  of  products  injurious  to  aniih^  and 
vegetable  life ;  but  they  make  their  appearance  in  order  to  accelerate  the  con- 
version of  putrefying  organic  matter  into  its  ultimate  products. 

Many  fungi  grow  without  light,  and  in  their  growth  and  life  are  character- 
ized by  all  the  phenomena  which  characterize  animal  life ;  they  destcoy  air  by 
absorbing  oxygen  and  evolving  carbonic  acid,  and,  in  a  chemical  point  of  view, 
behave  like  animals  without  motion. 

In  opposition  to  this  class  of  beings,  which  can  scarcely  be  designated  as 
phtnts,  we  have  living  creatures  endowed  with  motion,  and  with  the  organs 
which  characterize  animals,  and  yet  which  behave  in  the  light  like  green 
plants ;  for  while  they  increase  in  size  and  number,  they  furnish  sources  of 
oxygen  when  its  access,  in  the  form  of  air,  is  excluded  or  prevented. — {Liebi^^s 
Chemistry  in  ils^  Applications  to  Agrictdture  and  PhysidU^ — London  Edition 
oflUl.) 
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1.— A  Clinical  Lecture  an  I^pochondriasUi  delivered  at  ike  York  Medical 
SchooL  By  Thomas  Layoocx,  M.  D.  Physician  to  the  York  DiBpensary,  and 
Lecturer  on  the  Theory  tnd  Practice  of  Medicine. 

PoTicilimcal  or  poljcliTncal^^Ahstract  of  a  case  cf  hyjKKhondriasie — Diagnosis 
from  indigestion  and  from  melancholia — Physiological  estimate  of  (he  symjh 
torn*— Tfe  r^lex  theorieS'^Prochaska's-^The  "  true  spinaV^ — The  "  sensori- 
motor^^-^Obiection  to  them^^R^Uxion  a  property  of  all  organized  matter,  and 
of  the  whole  nervous  system — Application  to  hypochondriasis^Etu^ogy — 
Qtiocfc  hand-Mls-^Treatment — Ethics  of  quackery  and  of  treatment  cf  hypo- 
chandriasis — Prognosis, 

We  bad  on  Saturday  at  the  Dispensary  one  or  two  cases  of  hypochondriasis ; 
two  more  have  come  to  me  since ;  and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  they  present 
a  &vonrable  opportunity  for  a  practical  discourse  on  that  affection  and  its  treat- 
ment— and  the  treatment,  I  may  add,  of  the  patient :  you  will  then  be  better 
able  to  Btndy  these  cases.  For  I  do  not  think  it  is  sufficient  to  tell  you  that 
such  are  the  symptoms,  such  the  diagnostic  characters,  such  the  remedies  to 
be  adopted,  in  a  case  before  us.  Your  relations  to  the  man  who  is  the  object 
of  your  professional  attention  are  ethical  as  well  as  curative ;  and  the  ethical 
relations,  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  rival  the  curative  in  importance. 

Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  call  die  kmd  of  discourse  I  propose  addressing  to  yon 
from  time  to  time,  upon  some  case  under  my  care  at  the  Dispensary,  a  clinical 
lecture;  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  term  climcal  ought  to  belong  exclusively  to 
a  discourse  given  on  leaving  the  bed-side  of  a  patient  in  a  hospital;  and  secondly, 
to  a  discourse  having  reference  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  as  an 
art  and  science.  But  here  we  have  no  bed ;  the  patient  stands  before  us,  is 
examined,  prescribed  for,  advised,  returas  to  his  house  and  to  his  labour.  You 
cannot  restrain  him  from  hurtful  practices  or  irregularities,  nor  insure  that  his 
diet  shall  be  suitable,  that  the  remedies  ordered  shall  be  given  to  him  at  the 
times  appointed,  or  even  that  the  remedies  shall  be  taken  at  all.  Now  the  term 
clinical  may  be  used  in  the  sense  of  practical ;  it  is,  in  fact,  often  so  used ;  and 
if  we  adopt  this  meaning,  then  I  think  the  term  ^ioZiclinical,  used  very  com- 
monly on  the  continent  in  reference  to  Dispensary  practice,  will  be  applicable 
enough  to  the  sort  of  discourse  I  propose  to  give  you.  But  the  prefix  poli  is 
not  derived  firom  ^roXu;,  many,  but  from  v'oXi^,  a  city,  as  used  in  metro^u, 
nolttica],  &>c,  I  mention  this,  because  I  have  seen  the  word  printed  with  y 
instead  of  i— pol^linical ;  and  this  error  has  led  persons  to  think  it  a  very  pre- 
suming word  to  be  used. 
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In  the  case  for  consideration  (for  I  select  6ne  of  two,)  you  have  a  veiy  com- 
mon form  of  disease — a  disease  always  difficult  to  cure,  and  almost  invariablr 
annoying  or  embarrassine-.  to  the  practitioner.  It  is  a  form  of  disease  which 
involves  important  ethical  considerations — questions  of  moral  conduct.  The 
special  points  we  shall  have  to  consider,  will  be, — 1,  The  disease  itself  and  its 
management ; — 2,  The  ethics  of  gratuitous  practice  and  of  empirical  practice — 
the  misdeeds  of  quacks.  I  will  read  an  abstract  of  the  notes,  taken  at  our 
examination  of  the  case. 

The  patient  is  a  man  aged  28,  by  trade  a  comb-maker,  unmarried,  of.  pallid 
cachectic  complexion,  bald  across  the  head,  looking  older  than  he  is,  with  a 
grave,  anxious,  and  rather  melancholy  expression  of  co)^ntenance ;  thinner 
appar^tly  than  when  his  clothes  were  first  ntted  upon  him.  Gives  the  follow-  . 
ing  account  of  himself— his  status  presens  and  his  cmamnesiSf-ior,  in  other 
words,  of  his  present  condition  and  past  symptoms.  He  feels  a  large  substance 
in  the  throat,  near  the  sternum  ;  it  gives  the  sensation  of  rising' of  phlegm,  and 
feels  smaller  after  free  expectoration.  Just  now  (at  the  time  of  examination) 
it  is  more  solid  and  larger  than  usual.  Has  a  slight  cough  from  the  irritation 
in  the  throat.  At  the  same  time  that  he  expels  the  phlegm  palpitation  Comes 
on,  and  also  a  good  deal  of  flatulence,  and  he  feels  fluttered.  He  has  also  wind 
rumbling  through  his  bowels,  and  pain  in  the  head,  which  is  much  relieved 
since  I  ordered  him  the  cold  douche  two  days  ago,  and  he  temarked'  that  his 
head  would  be  very  bad.  without  it.-  His  appetite  is  good,  his  food  apt  to  turn 
acid  on  his  stomach,  his  bowels  irregular,  and  his  urine  high-colored.  He  has 
been  troubled  with  wind  and  water-brash,  and  palpitation,  for  about  two  years. 
Nine  months  ago  he  was  under  my  care  for  the'  rising  in  the  throat,  wen  if 
rose  to  the  top  of  his  throat ,  he  got  much  better,  and  the  lump  was  reduced  to 
the  size  of  a  pea.  During  the  last  few  weeks  he  has  been  as  Bad  as  ever,  and 
he  went  to  Mrs.  Lamb,  a  worm-doctress,  paying  her  a  guinea  for  advice  and 
medicine ;  she  gave  him  some  medicine  tliat  boiled,  ana  said  she  could  cure 
him ;  she  never  felt  his  puise ;  no  worms  have  come  away,  and  he  is  no  better. 
Seven  years  ago  he  was  first  troubled  with  tape-worm,  but  he  felt  pretty  well ; 
took  some  medicine  in  gin  for  tliera ;  went  to  a  quack  doctor  at  Hull,  who  gave' 
htm  oil  of  turpentine,  and  eighteen  yards  of  tape-worm'  came  away  *y  two  years 
ago  went  to  a  quack  doctor  at  Sheffield,  and  got  turpentine  for  the  worms.  He 
was  made  very  ill,  and  none  came  awav,  and  has  seen  none  pass  since.  Ever  * 
since  that  time  he  has  had  the  wind  anj^rising ;  he  feels  very  nervous  and  low- 
spirited,  and  muses  a  good  d^al ;  muses  aboutthe  palpitation  and  rising :  work» 
by  himself.  '    } 

Looking  at  his  tongue  we  find  it  clean'  except  on  ■  the  posterior  part ;  this 
cleanness  of  the  tongue  does  not  correspond  with  the  otner  symptoms,'  and, 
according,  on  inquiry  we  find  the  man  has  just  dined.  The  taking  of  a  meal  • 
always  clears  the  tongue  more  or  ■  less,  l^xamining  his  throat,  we  find  nO' 
tumor  or  tumefaction  at  the  point  he  in<ficates  as  the  seat  of  the  sensation  that 
distresses  him.  He  swallows  perfectly  well.  His  pulse  is  90,  and  this  is  no 
doubt  quickened  by  a  little  nervousness,  for  on  stripping  to  Tet  me  examine  tifae 
cardiac  region,  the  pulse  rises  to  120.  Percussion  over  the  heart  does  not  indi- 
cate any  enlargement,  the  dull  sound  is  circumscribed  to  the  normal  limits ;  the 
systolic  stroke  is  short  and  jerking,  with  the  sort  of  ring  usually  observed  in 
nervous  palpitation,  but  no  other  sound.  No  tumor,  no  tenderness  in  the  epi- 
gastrium or  hypogastrium. 

Z>ta^7io5i«.--Such  are  the  symptoms.  What  is  the  disease  under  which  this 
man  labours  ?  It  is  hypochondriasis.  I  knew  already  before  he  spoke,  when 
he  came  to  me  two  days  ago ;  for  he  was  an  old  patient ;  and  I  felt  pretty  sure 
he  had  paid  a  visit  to  Mns.  Lamb ;  for  I  had  seen  her  bills  distributed  freely  in 
the  windows.  Here  is  one :  it  describes  the  general  symptoms  of  worms  in  a 
quotation  (that  heads  the  bill)  from  "The  Cyclopfedia  of  Practical  Medicine, 
edited  by  John  Forbes,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.,  Physician  to  the  Chicester  Infirmary, 
Alexander  Twe^die^  M .  D.,"  &c.  &c.    Mrs.  Lamb  observes, "  that  she  confines 
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the  bulk -of  ker  practice  to  the  digeettve  faootioiiv"'  Bb^  i»  therefore  a  special* 
let ;  iLnd  she  modestly  remarks,  that  the  cases  there  detailed,  ''  together  with 
hmidreds  of  cases  piiblisbed  bv  her  during  her  former  residence  in  York,  prove 
with  what  success  Mrs.  Lamb  has  studied  this  important  branch  of  medicine. 
Tbene  are  few  diseases  to  which  mankind  are  liable  that  may  not  be  traced  to 
a  disordered  stomach,"  dLc.^  and  then  she  notes  specially  worms  as  a  cause  of 
indigestion,  and  gives  cases  and  references,  the  dislodged  tape-worms  being 
to  be  seen  at  her  resideiice— trophies  of  her  skill.' 

Npw  what  made  roe  think  that  the  patient  had /consulted  Mrs.  Lamb  was  my 
previous  knowledge  of  his  disease.  As  it  is  hypochondriasis  he  labours  under, 
I  thought  if  be  read  a  bill  (which  he  would  not  fail  to  do)  he  would  take  the 
bait.  He  did  so,  and  Mrs.  Lamb  hooked  his  guinea;  yet  he  is,  I  believe,  really 
poor ;  at  least  he  pleads  poverty  with  me,  ana  I  know  men  of  his  craft  don't  get 
good  wages.    He  borrowed  the  guinea,  be  toys. 

Now  Uie  general  symptoms  are  those  of  gastric  derangement ;  the  melan- 
chojly  musings  rather  belong  to  melancholia.  Why,  then,  is  the  dises^e  termed 
btypochondriasis  7  It  is  the  combination  and  characteristics  of  the  symptoms 
that  determine  the  diagnosis.  There  is  disorder  of  the  nervous  system  concur- 
rently with  the  indigestion,  and  of  a  peculiar  kind,  ipduciog  nervous  palpita- 
tion, the  symptom  of  '^  rising,"  allied  to  globus  hystericus,  and  often  coincident 
with  cardiac  actio^,  and  a  melancholy  musing/ mood  of  mind,  having  reference 
to  no  external  circumstances,  as  property,  friends,  crimes,  a  future  state, — that 
would  be  melancholy,  ^ut  to  the  state  and  conaition  of  bis  bodv  and  his  health, 
especially  to  the  condition  of  his  throat  and  heart  This  melancholy  musing 
on  the  bodily  condition  characterises  the  cerebral  a£lbctioa  termed  hypochon- 
driasis.   The  nervou^  symptoms  distinguish  the  case  from  indigestion. 

Pkysiolqgipal  esiimcUe  of  the  symptotiis. -^-^Tne  physiology  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem is  a  tangled  web  indeed.  There  are,  however,  two  or  three  laws  of  action 
which  I  think  you  mxy  regard  as  established,  and  may  safely  adopt  in  any  esti- 
mate of  phenomena  arising  out  of  the  action  of  the  nervous  system.  One  of 
these  is,  that  the  nervous  centres  in  the  ganglia  of  the  system,  whether  sym- 
pathetic, spinal,  br  encephalic,  re-act  on  impressions  derived  from  the  surfaces 
oi  the  body.-  Another  is,  that  the  changes  induced  in  t^e  ganglia  by  impres- 
sions from  without,  may  be  induced  also  by  an  inner  action  of  the  molecules 
excited  directly  by  changes  in  the  circulation,—- changes  in  the  distribution  of 
the  blood  and  in  the  composition  of  the  blogd.  Another  of  these  cases  of  action 
18,  the  propagation  of  cluinges  in  the  ganglia  origioally  excited  from  without  to 
other  ganglia,  and  exciting  in  themxomplex  changes  corresponding  in  charac- 
ter to  tho^  by  which  they  were  excited,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  system 
of  grey  matter,  from  the  smallest  fibril  to  the  whole  hemispheres. 
•  Now,  when  an  impression  is  made  on  a  nerve  in  connection  with  the  ganglia 
eoniained  within  the  vertebrae  of  spinal  canal,  those  ganglia  are  excited  into 
fliction,  and  that  action  may  be  propagated  or  passed  upwards  to  the  encephalic 
ipuiglia ;  re-action  will  then  begin  in  them,  and  acts  of  mind  result  ^ut,  if 
the  connejfion  witli  the  encephalic  ganglia  be  cut  off,  as,  for  example,  in 
caees  of  pkraplegia,  the  re-kction  takes  plac^  in  the  ganglia  below  the  break 
in  the  chain ;  for  the  impressions  derived  from  without  cannot  pass  upwards. 
The  resulting  motions  are  confined  to  the  muscles,  whose  motor  nerves  are 
derived  from  these  lower  ganglia,  and  they  constitute  the  socalled  reflex  acts, 
or  rather  the  '*  purely"  reflex  acts ;  for  there  is  no  sensation.  It  is  to  be 
specially  noted  that  these  mechanical  or  automatic  acts  are  not  irregular 
convulsive  movements  merely :  they  exhibit  design,  just  as  if  the  individual 
willed  them ;  but  there  is  no  volition,  and  no  sensation.  The  acts  take  place 
in  accordance  with  *'  laws  written  upon  the  nervous  pulp,"  to  use  the  expres- 
sion of  Prochaska ;  or,  in  other  woras,  in  accordance  with  a  definite  action  of 
the  grey  matter  of  the  ganglia.  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  like  Prochaska,  maintains 
tliat  these  reflex  acts  are  limited  to  a  certain  portion  of  the  cerebro<spiQal 
axis ;  namely,  that  portion  extending  from  the  tubercula  quadrigemina  to  the 
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caudu  equina,  and  O  a  certain  claas  of  ndrves  difitont  from  those  of  senaa* 
tfon  and  ToJontary  motioin,  termed'  incident  exitor  and  reflex  motor  nerves.-^ 
The  terra  "^  incident,'^  derived  from  Probhaska,  seems  to  be  osed  in  a  sense 
analogous  to  that  used  iii  optics,  when  we  speak  of  ati  mbidertt  raj  of  light.—* 
The  impression /<^i«  upon  the  central  ganglia  along  or  through  the  incident  ex- 
eitor  nerve,  and  is  reflected  along  the  reflex  motor  nerve. 

Many  persons  think  Dr.  Hall  invented  tliese  views  and  terms ;  but  he  did 
not  altogether.  Prochaska  uses  the  term  reflexion,  and  particularly  cautions 
agamst  any  mathematical  use  of  the  term  ;  for  iatre-mathematics  were  common 
in  bifl  day,  and  algebraid' equations  were  used  freely  in  theories.  He  expressly 
observes  that  this  reflection  does  not  take  place,  according,  to  physical  laws, 
where  the  angle  of  incidence  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection,  &.C.,  but  accord- 
ing to  laws  writ  on  the  medullary  fv^p ;  (^obably  meaning  thereby  the  grey 
matter. 

Now  many  of  the  reflex  acts  are  accompanied  by  sensation,  and  on  this  ciN 
eumstance  another  class  of  movements  hks  been  made  out  with  another  anato- 
mical department  of  the  central  axis.  Dr.  HalPs  true  spinal  system  is  robbed 
of  its  upper  and  fairest  portion  to  make  up  this  ^  sensorimotor  system,"  as  it  ia 
called,  the*  seat  of  the  consensual  acts — such  as  laughing,  sighing,  &c.  Ana« 
tomicaily  it  includes  the  ganglia  of  special  sense ;  'first,  the  olfactory,  the  bulbua 
olfftctorios ;  secondly,  the  corpora  striata  and  thalami  optici  subservient  te 
touch ;  then  the  tubercula  quadrigemina  or  ganglia  of  vision;  and,  lastly,  the 
ganglia  of  hearing  and  taste  embedded  in  the  medulla  oblongata.  These  are 
the  ganglionic  centres  of  the  consensual  acttf,  just  as  the  spinal  ganglia  are  the 
eent^'of  the  reflex  acts.  The  consensual  acts  are  all  excited  by  .sensaticto  ; 
a  sensation  is  the  consciousness  of  an  impression.;  this  consciousness,  of  course, 
and  not  the  impression,  excites  the  consensual  acts ;  how  it  is  not  explainedi 
but  not  by  exciting  an4ict  of  will — quite  the  contrary.  The  consensual  acts 
are  all  as  involuntary  as  the  reflex  acts.  The  impressions  made  on  the  nerves 
of  special  sense  (the  incident  excito^  nerves  of  the  sensori-motor  system,) 
arrive  at  the  sensory  ganglia ;  then  "  what  motions  shall  follow,  what  sensa- 
tions are  determined  by  the  laws  written  in  the  nervous  pulp,"  juiit  as  in  the 
ease- of  reflex  acts :  so  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  pith  of  the  whole  matter  is  just 
a  reflex  function  attributed  to  these  sensory  ganglia,  with  "xoriHciousness  of 
the  impression"  superadded-— a  helpless  spectator  of  the  determination  of  the 
•  laws  written  on  the  nervous  pulp"  by  the  impressions  Ihcreon.  It  is  really 
nothing  more  than  Dr.  Hall's  reflex  acts  combined  with  sensation,  but  hid  under 
an  ingenious  medley  of  words.  The  sensoiy  ganglia  have  also  a  ^flex  fund* 
tion.  and  the  cerebral  nerves  are  al?o  incident  exciter  nerves,  ccmitciousness 
looking  on  the  ganglionic  changes  as  a  hefpless  spectator,  if  they  be  "  purely" 
sensorial — if  no  volition  be  excited  by  it.  Procha.-:ka  had  the  same  general 
ideas,  but  he  did  not  minutely  localize  them.  He  united  the  **  true  spinal"  and 
"  sensori-motor"  into  one  system,  as  distinct  from  the  volitional.  He  distin^ 
guished  between  reflex  acts  with,  and  reflex  acts  without,  sensation ;  he  dis- 
tinguished also  the  consensual  acts,  and  argued  that  they  were,  excited  by  im* 
pressions — ^not  sensations — ^that  consciousness  of  the  impression  accompanied 
mem  only ;  was  coincident,  but  not  causal.  I  believe  he  is  n^ ;  I  prefer  his 
views  to  the  more  modem  improvements ;  modem  anatomy  is,  however,  much 
better,  and  it  well  elucidates  his  physiology, — ^but  Prochaska  did  not  go  far 
enough. 

I  Imppened  onee  to  publish  an  essay  on  the  subject,  but  I  extended  the  doc- 
trines oi  Prochaoka  of  a  reflex  function,  from  the  "  trae  spinal  system"  to  these 
sensory  ganglia,  and  also  to  the  cerebral  hemispheres^  I  maintained  that  this 
reflex  function  was  a  function  common  to  the  whole  of  the  cerebro-spinal  cen- 
tres. The  first  statement  of  my  views  is  in  mv  **  Treatise  on  the  Nervous 
Diseases  of  Women;"  the  next  m  the  19th  vol.  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Medical  Review,  (the  essay  I  allude  to,)  and  the  next  in  vol.  ii.  of  die  Lancet 
for  1845,  where  you  will  find  my  correspondence  with  Mr.  Combe.    The  fttct 
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vh  that  neither  of  the  twa  ftystems,  nor  Prochaska^s,  k  s^&ctory ;  first, 
because  tliey  are  conflicting ;  secondly,  because  they  leave  a  vast  number  of 
residual  phenomena  unex<pkined  and  unarrauged;  tliirdly,  ^because  they  are 
opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  unity  of'  structure  and  function  in  all  organi^sips. — 
And  this  objection  I  consider  the  most  important  of  all.  .No  theory  of  vital 
dynamics  can  leave  out  with  propriety  either  the  dynamics  of  vegetable  life  or 
of  intellectual  lifJB.  Now  tlie  power  of  reflex  action,  according  to  laws  written 
on  the  or^nism,  is  a.  propriety  common  to  all  living  matter ,  and  its  first  mani- 
festation 18  in  the  nutrition  of  organisms  ;  but  our  reflex  and  sensorial  theories 
leave  this  great  and  most  comprehensive  fact  out  of  consideration  altogether.' 
I  therefore  recommend  to  you  a  higher  generalization,  and  advise  you  to  con- 
sider thaty  as  regards  the  nervous  sysiem^  all  nerves,  whether  sympathetic, 
apinal,  or  cerebral,  are  incident  excitor  ;•  that  all  central  grey  matter,  whether 
encephalic,  spinal,  or  sympathetic,  has  a  reflex  i^iuction ;  and  that  all  the  nerves 
proceeding  from  that  grey  matter,  whether  sympathetic  or  motor,  are  agents  of 
tiiis  reflex  function ;  of  a  function  wliich  determines  not  the  consensual  acts 
alone»  nor  the  reflex  acts  only,  but  detremines  also  the  phenomenon  of  mind,  and 
the  nutrition  of  organs  according  to  design^  in  virtue  of  **^  laws  written  on  the 
nervous  pulp."  1  would  not  press  this  view  upon  you  if  it  had  not  a  ffreat 
practice  \  value  in  such  forms  of  nervous  disease  as  hypochondriasis,  ana  the 
c^ronic.forms  of  ipsanity  dependent  upon  visceral  disease. ^  The  re^ex  theory, 
80  far  as  it  is  true,  has  a  great  practical  value ',  but  let  me  cautjon  you  against 
adopting  the  ^hole,  for,  as  I  think,  that  the  **  true  spinal  system^'  has  no  anato- 
mical existence,  I  am  likewise  of  opinion  that  in  a  fbw  years  it  will  become  as 
foreptten  as  Bell's  <<  respiratory  system;"  and  take  a  pl^e  beside  it  in  the 
limbo  of  science,  amongst  numerous  other  used-up  theories  now  lying  unre- 
garded there. 

To  apply  my  views.  -  In  hypochondriasis  we  think  there  is  a  functional  dis- 
turbance of  some  portion  of  the  encephalon ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  this 
functional  disturbance  is  dependent,  firstly,  upon  an  incident  excitor  action 
derived  through  that  portion  of  the  sympathetic  system,  situate  upochondra — 
beneath  the  cartilages ;  in  other  words,  from  the  morbid  visceral  surfaces  sup- 
plied with  sympathetic  nerves.  Secondly,  the  functional  disturbance  may  have 
a  centric  origin;  that  is  to sa^r,  mav  be  excited  by  mental  operations,  and  this 
disturbance  may  have  a  morbid  reflex  action  on  the  viscera  supplied  from  the 
sympathetic  system.  In  the  one  case  the  morbid  changes  are  excited  in  the 
brain  by  the  morbid  viscera ;  in  the  other,  the  morbid  condition  of  the  viscera 
is  excited  by  the  morbid  brain..  .But  the  two  morbid  states  must  exist  together 
to  constitute  the  disease,  termed  hypochondriasis. 

The  visceral  derdngement  in  hypochondriasis  presents  differences  according 
to  the  stage  of  the  disorder..  In  the  case  before  us  the  disease  is  in  its  first 
stage.  There  is  functional  -  disturbance  only  of  the  hearths  action ;  after  a 
twice-repeated  examination  with  the  stethoscope  we  can  detect  no  signs  of 
6tructui;al  change.  The  change  is  in  the  innervation  of  the  heart  alone ;  the 
pulse  was  at  90.  while  we  were  inquiring  into  his  status  proisens,  but  the 
emotion  consequent  on  the  stethoscopic  examination  raised  the  pulse  to  120.— 
This  susceptibility  of  the  heart  is  very  oden  witnessed  in  hypochondriasis  as 
the  chief  &n<i  most  pressing  symptom,  and  I  think  it  is  to  be  fairly  assumed  that 
it  ultimatdy  induces  structural  chan^,  as  hypertrophy.  The  heart,  by  being 
continually  in  a  state  of  increased  action,  becomes  over  nourished,  in  the  mode 
}  havQ  lately  explained  to  you.  The  symptoms  of  indigestion  detailed  by  the 
patient  are  hignly  characteristic ;  the  borborygmi,  the  acidity,  the  inordinate 
excretion  of  mucus  from  the  pharvnx  and  cBsopnagus,  are  all  every-d&y  symp- 
toms. The  tongue  is  cleaner  than,  is  usual  in  these  cases ;  but  this  was 
explained  b^  the  fact  of  the  patient  having  just  taken  his  dinner.  It  is  veiy 
often  scabrous  or  rough,  with  uregular  red  nssores  in  it,  and  covered  with  a 
diil^-looking  fur. 
-  There  is  a  tendency  to  constipation  in  this  case,  but  act  so  great  as  in  the 
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more  advanced^  sta^;^.  Nor  m  there  that  disturhance.  of  the  renal  function  fre- 
quently met  with."  The  nutrition  of  the  body  has  evidently  Bwflered  from  the 
gastric  derangement ;  the  pale  sallow  tint  indicates  defective  depuration  of  the 
blood  bv  the  liver.  The  baldness  is  indicative  of  a  tendency. to  cerebral  irrita- 
tion. Vou  may  often  witness  excessive  and  early  baldness  in  persons  laboring 
under  morbid  irritability  of  the  brain.  The  hair  is  thin^  dry,  rough ;  and  falls 
off  from  the  region  of  the  coronal  and  parietal  sutures  r&ther  than  from  tiie 
crown. 

The  cerebral  derangement  is  indicated  by  the  sensation  of'  globus,  by  the 
anxious  expression  of  countenance,  and  by  the  circumstanoes  detailed  in  the 
anamnesis,  or  history  of  the  case. .  His  patronage  ol  Mrs.  Lamb,  the  wora^ 
doctress,  and  of  the  Sheffield  quack,  and  his  sitting  musing^  are  significant  o% 
the  hypochondriac.  There  was  no  real  foundation  for  his  tdea  that  he  had 
worms,  as  from  his  own  account  the  last  discharge  of  taenia  took-  place  about 
two  years  ago,  and  during  the  seven  years  that  he  occasionally  passed  portions 
of  the  animal  his  general  health  was  little  if  at  all  affected.  But  Mrs.  Lamb 
has  some  spicy  buls  out,  suitable  for  a  hypochondriac,  and  these  had  doubtless 
impressed  him  with  the  id^a  of  worms. 

The  fancies  of  the  hypochondriac  are  very  varied,  but  I  believe  they  have  all 
a  direct  or  indirect  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  viscera,  or  to  the  functions 
of  llie  nutritive  nerves.  I  had  a  man  to  consult  me  lately  who  was  strongly  of 
opinion,  that  his  borborygmi  aad  eructations,  and  pains  under  jthe  ribs,  and  the 
multiform  feelings  he  experienced,  were  all  caused  by  a  poor  old  woman,  a 
neighbor  of  his ;  and  he  would  watch  her  night  and  day,  asiq  if  he  saw  her  put 
her  pipkin  on  the  fire  before  going  to  bed — ^to  warm  her  supper  probably-^he 
would  shudder  with  rage  and  desperation  at  the  infernal  arts  she  was  practising 
against  his  comfort :  and  the  more  desperate  did  her  conduct  appear,  because 
she  bought  the  pipkin  at  his  own  shop !  I  was  obliged,  to  humour  the  fancy, 
and  make  her  out  ah  amiable  witch.  Many  fancies  of  mono-maniacs  arise  in 
the  same  way  as  these  perverted  notions ;  as,  for  example,  when  a  man  fancies 
that  he  is  with  child,  or  that  he  is  actually  consumed  away,  without  stomach, 
liver,  or  intestines, — ^nothing  but  a  void.  The  exact  locality  of  the  cerebral 
disease  can  only  be  guessed  at;  it  is  possibly  in  the  phrenological  organ  of  the 
^'  love  of  life."  That  it  is  in  a  portion  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  is  manifest, 
for  the  ideas  are  perverted ;  and  that  it  is  excited  by  or  in  connexion  with  the 
incident  exciter  action  of  the  sympathetic  nerves  may,  I  think,  be  fairly  granted. 
With  regard  to  the  etiolo^,  I  would  observe,  that  in  the  case  under-  consid- 
eijUion  it  is  probable  the  disease  first  commenced  in  the  upochondra;  that  the 
excitmg  cause  of  deraujgement  in  the  digestive  organs  was  the  turpentine  ad- 
ministered by  the  Sheffield  quack,  (aluough  the  tsnia  may  also  have  had  an 
effect,)  and  that  this  derangement  has  reacted  upon  a  cerebrum  lalready  predis- 
posed to  diseased  action,  for  he  appears  to  be  of  the  melancholic  temperament. 
It  very  often  happens,  however,  tnat  mental  causes  excite  the  visceral  disorder, 
soch  as  excessive  anxiety,  continued  tension  of  the  mind  in  commercial  or  lit- 
erary pursuits,  or  the  depressing  emotions,  as  grief.  The  recurrence  of  this 
attack  at  this  season  in  Our  patient  (and  the  increase  of  this  class  of  patients) 
ia  in  accordance  with  an  opinion  of  the  older  physicians  that  the  disease  is  most 
frequently  observed  in  autumn.  What  may  be  the^proximate  cause  of  this 
aatumnal  recurrence  is  not  manifest,  but  I  would  guess  it  to  be  some  change  in 
the  blood.  We  have  had  a  greater  proportionate  number  of  cases  of  chlorosis 
in  both  boys  and  young  women,  a  greater  proportion  of  gastrodynia,  and  other 
epigastric  affections,  and  I  am  inclined  to  tnink  that  there  is  some  common 
cause  for  all  these  affections.  It  may  be  that  in  this  particular  instance  the 
perusal  of  the  quack's  handbill's  has  oeegi  the  exciting  cause,  just  as  the  perusal 
of  medical  works  will  induce  an  attack  of  hypochondriasis. .  If  this  be  the  case 
the  visceral  derangement  is  reflex.  You  may  have  real  disease  induced ;  that 
is  to  say,  structure  change  in  the  organs  in  conneidon  with  the  sympathetic 
oervesy.by  the  xeflex  action  of  the  cerebal  hemispheres.    The  individual  excites 
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abnormft)  action  by  contintially  directing  his  attention  to  an  organ,  tinost  fre- 
quently the  heart ;  at  first,  the  dislurlNknce  is  funetional  only,  afterwards  it  is 
structural.  Medical  students  are  particulkrly  liable  to  this  form  of  hypochon- 
driasis. 

Now,  the  method  of  treatment  to  be  adopted  in  this  t^ase  is  first  to  r^b'eve  the 
gastric  disorder.  Once,  on  a  previous  attack,  he  took  bisninth,  and  then  the 
lump  in  his  throat  was  reduced  to  **  the  size  of  a  pea."  The  trisnitrate  is  an 
excellent  remedy  in  cssliac  neuralgia ;  it  is  prescribed  for  him  again,  and  to 
relieve  the  acidity  we  combine  a  few  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda ;  to  act  gently 
on -the  bowels  we  add  two  or  three  grains  of  rhubarb.  He  has  already  applied 
the  cold  douche  to  the  head,  and  with  my  much  relief  that  he  "  doesn't  know 
how  he  could  get  on  without  it.''  Of  course  you  heard  my  directions  as  to  hia 
diet  and  the'  mode  of  eating  his  food.  If  his  case  were  more  chronic  and 
severe,  a  smart  purgative  would  be  useful,  and  small  doses  of  steel  and  calomel^ 
and  perhaps  a  counter-irritant — an  issue  to  the  reeion^of  the  heart :  we  cannot 
send  him. on  his  travels.  The  mental  hygiene  of  hypochondrmcal  patients  is 
very  im(A)rtant.  The  mind  should  be  occupied  with  a  variety  of  occupations^ 
and  hope  encouraged.  Never  say  to  a  hypochondriacal  patient — *^  Pooh !  yon 
ail  nothing,  'tis  aH  fiincy,  you're  nervous."  His  sensations  flatly  contradict 
your  assertion,  and  he  immediate] v  draws  the  conclusion  that  he  is  not  safe  in 
your  bands ;  that,  in  fact,  you  wilf  neglect  him,  and  this  aggravates  his  disease* 
Be  sure  thatthe  man  is  really  ill,  that  all  pain  or  painful  feelinv  is  significant 
of  disease  somewhere,  and  sympathize  with  his  suflbridgs.  Hypochcmdriaca 
are  often  capricious, tingratefal,  querulous; , that  they  are  so  is  a  resplt  of  die- 
ease:  never  resent  their  acts;  if  they  cha^  their  **  doctor,"  be  thankful  that 
S>tt  have  got  rid  of  an  annoyance ;  if  they  do  not,  do  your  duty  firmly  but  ^fbp 
J.  You  wopld  notice  that  I  reproved  our  patient  for  paying  a  (|uack  a  enine* 
and  coming  to  me  in/ormd-pauperts.  I  did  that,  not  to  resent  his  copsoItati^Ni 
of  a  quack,  but  his  dishonorable  treatment  of  myself.  I  had  a  right  to  the  fee 
if  he'  were  able  to  pay  one,  for  he  had  already,  by  his  own  acknowledgment, 
derived  benefit  from  my  previous'  services.  We  should  always  make  as  few 
paupers  as  we  can ;  it  is  a  duty  which  we  owe  to  society  as,  well  as  to  our- 
selves. We  should  put  down  quackery,  too,  as  much  as  we  can ;  but  I  would 
advise  you  never  to  abuse  common  quacks,  or  their  supporters.  DifRise  sound 
knowledge ;  nothin?  else  but  that  will  stop  quackery.  In  the  meanwhile,  laugh 
at  the  quacks,  and  Uie  simple  folk  they  plunder.  Ridicule  will  do  more  tlmn 
invective ;  in  fact,  they  are  not  worthy  the  latter;  I  never  would  condescend  to 
it.  We  have  some  amusing  qiiacks  at  York,  partibularly  on  the  market  days. 
They  travel  about  from  town  to  town,  and  sell  worm-cakes,  corn-plasters,  &c. 
The  "  Idle  doctor"  is  a  water-caster  from  a  village-  in  the  West  Riding  ^  the 
cancer-doctors,  bone-setters,  and  ^  wise  men,"  axe  stationary,  they  do  not  **  stand 
the  market."  I  should  recommend  you  to  study  these  people  and  their 
methods.  There  is  a  worm-doctor,  who  "  stands  the  market,"  that  will  amuse 
you  much.  He  has  a  stall  with  bottles  of  worms  ranged  upon  it,  and  there  he 
gits  with  a  Spanish  cloak,  with  a  stem  grave  countenance,  often  reading  in  a 
book.  Albert  Smith  might  make  a  capital  comic  song  out  of  him,  for  every 
now  and  then  he  makes  an  oration,  and  abuses  the  York  people  well,  while  Jie 

CB  their  money.  The  Qoys  are  badly  behaved,  he  says,  ana  the  people  won't 
ieve  his  cures  unless  he  produces  worms  as  thick  as  a  mop-handle ! — *'  one 
thirty  yards  long"  (and  he  exhibits  a  worm  m  a  bottle)  "  wont  satisfy  them  !'* 
When  you  have  witnessed  the  proceedings  of  these  men  for  a  while,  and  con- 
vine^  yourselves  of  (he  gross  ignorance  of  the  people  who  support  them,  yoa 
wHl  be  pretty  thoroughly  convinced  that  quackeiy  cannot  be  put  down  till  the 
millenmum,  if  then.  At  all  events,  never  quarrel  with  your  patients  for  eon* 
salting  these  quacks ;  laugh  ajt  the  practice  as  a  good  joke,  keep  a  veiy  strict 
account  of  ydu^  professional  services,  and  make  no  abatement  In  the  charge.^ 
Be  honerable  and  just  to  the  quack  abettor,  but  not  generous.  I  believe  them 
common  quacks  get  their  patients  pnneipaily  from  the  hypoebondriac  efcue< 
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The  twa  wbo  came  Yesterday  had  hoth  been  to  the  ^  Idle.  doctor"-*-lbe  water- 
caster,  and  one  had  been  also  to  Birs.  Lamb.  The  one  from  the  ^wastry  on 
Saturday  had  also  been  to  th^  ^  Idle  doctor ;"  to  that  the  extirpation  of  qaack> 
ery  must  depend  partly  at  least  upon  the  extirpation  of  hypochondriasis : — and 
who  is  so  aixlently  hopeful  as  to  expect  that  ?  Besides,  I  don't  think  we  could 
deprive  hypochondriacs  of  this  amii8ement,*or  indeed  ought  to. 

There  are  two  classes  of  quacks  to  whom,  however,  you  should  show  no 
quarter — ^the  extorting  and  the  murdering.  It  may  be- only  a  question  of  taste 
whether  you  should  certify  to  the  skill  of  a  wanderine  comnsutter — ^I  would 
not  do  even  that ;  but  there  tan  be  no  question  about  the  obscene  advertisers, 
some  of  whom,  as  I  positively  know,  attempt  to  extort  money  by  the  threat  of 
exposing  their  weak-minded  ^victims.  The  obscene  advertisements  in  some  of 
our  newspapers  are  disgustips,  and  I  trust  that  in  a  few  years  no  respectable 
family  will  countenance  such  p^rs;  they  are  utterly  unfit  for  tlie  perusal  of 
the  female  branches.  As  to  quackery,  then,  let  your  patienu  please  them- 
selves ;  ridicule  the  humbug  quacks,  sternly  denounce  the  extortmg  and  mur- 
dering. 

The  jfrognosiS'iB  not  favorable  in  cases  of  hjrpoehondriasis  if  you  can  adop^ 
none  oil^r  than  the  ordinary  plan  of  treatment.  Medication  nev^r  can  do 
much  in  these  cases;  i^  can  relieve  the  gastric  derangement,,  and  re- 
lieve or  palliate  the  cerebral  phenomena,  but  the  curative  treatment  must  be 
hyi^ienic  and  moral.  One  of  our  cases  on  Saturday  asked  for  a  written  proij^ 
noeis  to  show  his  master  (he  was  an  agricultural  laborer,)  for  if  he  was  likely 
to  get  well  soon,  his  cow  would  pot  he  sold  by  the  JBoard.  of  Guardians.  I,  of 
course,  would  neither  be  accessory  to  the  sale  of  the  poor  ipan's'coW,  and  of 
his  consequent  removal  to  the  workhouse,  nor  would  I  aggravate  his  existing 
disease  by  an  unfavorable  prognosis.  Yet  I  told  you  the  prognosis  wis  unfa^ 
vorable  aite^  he  had  gone,  because,  in -fact,  the  curat! v^  means — change  of  air, 
of  scene,  of  emplovment— could  not  be  adopted,  and  because  there  was  the  fear 
of  the  Union  Workhouse  resting  like  an  incubus  on  his  nervous  system.  And 
this  is  the  case  with  many  examples  of  hypochondriasis  aimongst  the  poor ;  they 
are  mcnrable  by  the  limited  means  at  your  command,  but  not  incurable  abso- 
lutely.— London  Medical  GazeUe^, 


2. — Medical  Evidence  in  a  Case  of  Poisoning  by  Arsenic, 

We  extract  the  foUowmg  from  the  report  of  a  trial  (for  poisoning)  of  a  woman 
named  Lennox,  which  took  place  at  the  Newcastle  A<«8izea,  on  Friday  last 
While  the  evidence  reflects  credit  upon  the  witnesses,  it  gives  a  Deut  outline  of 
tiie  course  of  examination  adopted  on  these  occasions.  The  woman  was  charged 
with  poisoning  her  husband  by  arsenic.  She  was  prpved  to  have  gone  to  one 
shop  to  buy  poison  under  the  pretence  of  destroving  rate ;  and  at  another,  where 
she  aocceeded  in  procuring  an  ount^e,  she  stated  that  it  was  for  destroying  bugs. 
On  the  same  day  she  was  proved  to  have  made  a  pudding  for  her  husband, 
which  he  ate  for  his  dinner.  By  a  very  remarkable  coincidence^  the  man  was 
soon  afterwards  attacked  with  symptoms  of  noisoning  by  arsenic,  under  which 
he  sank ;  and  by  an  equally  singular  coinciaence,  arsenic,  as  the  medical  evi* 
dence  shows,  was  unequivocally  detected  in  the  body !  The  counsel  for  'the 
prisoner  suggested  this  was  one  of  those  ^'strange  and  unaccountable  accidente" 
which  every  now  and  then  occur ;  and  he  contended  that  there  was  no  conclu* 
nvepnofthat  the  deceased  had  died  from  the  effects  of  arsenic  at  all !  We  object 
both  to  his  logic  and  his  chemistry,  but  on  these  matters  we  leave' our  readers 
to  decide  for  uiemselves.    The  woman  was  of  course  acquitted. 

Dr.  Fehwtck. — ^Is  a  doctor  of  medicine  at  North  Shields.  Had  seen  deceased 
April  7th,  1846,  for  the  first  time.  He  complained  of  purging,  which  he  had 
had  for  nine  months.  He  did  not  complain  of  much  pain.  Continued  under 
witness's  care  17  days.    lie  then  said  he  had  been  well  for  nearly  a  week. 
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Never  saw  him  alive  again.  It  was  a  little  after  7  o'clock  on  the  3d  of  Jnlj 
witness  saw  him.  He  was  their  dead.  Assisted  Dr.  Coward  at  a  pogi-mortem 
examination  on  the  7th.  Examined  the  cavities  of  the  head,  chest  and  boweU. 
The  appearance  of  the  stomach,  and  the,  upper  part  of  the  smajl  intestines, 
showed  inflammation,  chiefly  in  the  stomach,  and  becoming  less  as  (hey  pro- 
ceeded lower  down.  There  was  congestion  of  the  longs. '  There  Was  disease 
of  the  heart  and  the  vessels  proceeding  from  it.  The  liver  was  rather  diseased. 
The  heart  was  greatly  enlarged.  The  large  vessel  had  a  bony  deposit.  The 
other  arteries  were,  generally  speaking,  in'  a  diseased*  condition.  iShould  say 
some  irritant  poison  had  been  the  cause  of  death.'  Applied  some  tests  to  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  which  induced  witness  to  believe  that  arsenic  was  pre- 
sent. Took  away  the  stomadi  and  duodenum,  afad  the  contents  of  each,  separ- 
ately. They  were  left  in  the  careof  Mr.  Coward.  Could  not  form  an  opinion 
of  t)ie  time  the  poison  had  been  taken  before  deaths  Cross-examined. — ^The 
liVer  was  attached  to  the  bowels.  Purging  may  accompany  inflammation  of  the 
bowels.  Most  commonly  there  is  constipation.  Inflammation  of  the  stomach 
is  very  rare.  Brown  patches  on  the  stomach  are  usually  found  in  cases  of  poi- 
soning by  arsenic. '  The  inflammation  is  usually  localized.  In  other  cases 
there  is  diffused  or  general  inflammation.  In  a  recent  case  one  does  not  expect 
inflammation  of  the  oesophagus.  Did  not  in  this  case  examine  it.  Violent  pain 
usually  accompanies  death  by  arsenic.  It  may  take  place  without  aiiy  pain. 
Ifi  many  cases  there  are  convulsions ;  not  cfenerally.  In  most  cases  the  cfeatb 
is  a  severe  one,  unless  coma  comes  on.  The  brain  in  this  case  presented  no 
appearance  of  disease. 

Mr.  JIehrt  Coward.— Is  a  surgeon  at  North  Shields.  Assisted  Dr.  Fenwick 
in  opening  the  body  of  the  deceased.  Witness  gave  the  stomach  and  its  contents 
to  Dr.  Glover.  Agrees  generally  with  the  testimony  of  Dr.  I^enwick.  Cross^ 
examined. — The  inflanunation  might  be  produced  by  natural  causes,  or  it  might 
be  produced  by  an  irritant  poison.  Gave  the  contents  of  the  stomach  to  Dr. 
Gflover  in  a  stoopered  bottle.  Got  the  bottle  from  the  surgery.  They  were 
washed  out  witn  distilled  'water. 

Dr.  Robert  Mouteater  Glover. — ^Is  a  doctor  of  medicine,  and  a  lecturer  on 
medical  jurisprudence  in  the  medical  school  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  Receiv- 
ed the  stomach  and  the  duodenum,  and  the  contents,  from  Mr.  Coward.  The 
stomach  was  intensely  inflamed,  and  there  was  the  appearance  of  yellow  pow- 
der. It  was  in  very  small  quantity — mere  specks.  Took  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  and  boiled  them  with  a  little  acetic  acid.    Filtered  the  liquid,  and  ap- 

Slied  trial  tests.  Passed  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  one  portion  of  the 
uid.  Obtained  a  yellow  precipitate.  Added  the  ammoniaco^nitrate  of  silver 
to  anotiser portion,  and  obtained  a  yellow  precipitate.  '  Added  the  ammoniaco- 
sulphate  ot  copper  to  another  portion,  and  obtained  a  greenish  color  with  a  slight 
precipitate.  Tne  results  of  these  experiments  satisfied  witness  that  arsenic  was 
present.'  One  of  these  precipitates  was^sulphuret  of  arsenic  or  orpiment ;  the 
others  would  be  arsenites  of  silver  and  copper.  I'ook  another  portion  of  the 
filtered  fluid,  added  a  little  muriatic  acid,  having  previously  tested  it;  boiled 
it  with  small  pieces  of  copper,  which  became  black.  Took  the  pieces  of  copper 
and  dried  them  carefully,  heated  them  in  a  test  tube,  and  obtained  a  sublimate 
composed  of  a'metallic-like  film,  and  a  white  rim  above  the  metallic  film.  Ex- 
amined the  ring  with  a  microscrope,  and  discovered  octohedral  crystals  with 
trian^lar  faces ;  these  were  crystals  of  arsenious  acid.  Took  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  and  cut  tliom  in  pieces ;  boiled  them  in  water  and  acetic  acid, filtered 
the  fluid,  and  tested  it  in  a  Marsh's  apparatus.  Obtained  distinct  arsenical  stains. 
Produces  them.  They  arc  a  little  fainter  than  at  first ;  tlie  stains  of  antimony 
are  black.  These  stains  show  that  the  fluid  contained  arsenic.  Tried  tliese 
experiments  twice ;  once  with  a  new  apparatus.  There  was  no  doubt  of  the 
presence  of  arsenic ;  it  must  have  been  some  quantity.  Cross-examined. — Will 
not  say  positively  there  wjis  more  tiian  a  grain ;  thinks  it  probable  there  was 
more.    In  Marsh's  test  used  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid.    TAnc  contains  arsenic; 
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isulpharid  acid  does  when  it  is  made  from  pyrites;  arsenic  is  a  component  part 
of  glass.  Would  always  wish  to  use  Marsh's  test  in  conjunction  with  others ; 
Would  not  wish  to  tru6t  to  it  alone ;  it  may  be  used  so  as  to  be  free  from  any 
doubt.  Water  was  used  in  boiling^  the  contents  ot  the  stomach ;  the  filtered 
liquid  was  mixed  with  organic  matter.  The  liquid  tests,  except  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  are  unsafe  to  trust  to  alone,  where  there  is  animal  matter  present  tb 
any  considerable  extent.  Cadmium  would  produce  the  same  appearance  as 
arsenic  when  tested  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Antimony  gives  a  totally 
different  precipitate.  Does  not  think  tin  would  give  similar  appearances  as 
arsenic.  Never  tested  it  with  that  view.  Orfila  was  once  of  opinion  that  arse- 
nic existed  in  the  bones.  Believes  he  has  since  retracted  that  opinion.  The 
stomach  did  not  present  any  very  characteristic  mark  of  arsenical  poisoning. 
It  presented  appearances  which  arsenic  might  well  cause,  but  which  are  not 
peculiar  to  it. 

In  answer  to  questions  from  the  Judge,  the  witness  said  he  did  not  rely  much 
on  the  trial  tests.  They  were  used  in  conjunction  with  others.  The  conclu- 
sive test  is  Reinsch's,  producing  the  peculiar  crystals  of  arsenic. 

Re-examined, — ^The  arsenic  found  did  not  proceed  from  the  zinc — ^the  sul- 
phuric acid — or  the  glass.  Witness  tested  the  apparatus  while  it  was  working* 
and  there  was  no  arsenic  present  before  the  contents  of  the  stomach  were 
iotrodoced.— i^u2. 


3. — The  Sequels  of  Scarlet  Fever  and  Measles, — ^By  J.  A.  HiaGENSTOir,  Baq. 

(A  paper  read  before  the  Brighton  and  Sussex  Medico-Chirurgical  Society,  August 
5th,  lb47.    Dr.  KuiO,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

As  far  back  as  the  year  1843, 1  published  in  the  paffes  of  the  Gazettb  some 
pathological  remarks  on  scarlet  fever,  showing  that  this  disease  is,  at  a  certain 
period  of  its  couree,  an  infiammatoiy  one,  requiring  the  aid  of  antiphlogistio 
measures.  As  my  experience  enlarged,  my  views  became,  of  course,  wider, 
and  1  was  able  to  compare  scarlet  fever  with  other  disorders,  especiaUy  with 
measles :  the  conclusions  of  my  mind  upon  which,  I  now  submit  to  your  appro- 
val and  publication  in  the  pages  of  your  periodical,  if  you  please. 

It  is  not  generally  admitted,  even  if  it  be  understood, — at  least  I  have  not  hith-» 
erto  found  it  distinctly  stated  in  medical  works, — that  there  is  an  essentuil  difier- 
ence  between  scarlet  fever  and  measles  exhibited  in  the  particular  mode  in  which 
the  poison  of  either  disease  subsides  of  itself,  or  is  eliminated  from  the  consti- 
tution— the  one  subsiding  or  settling  upon  the  liver,  or  being  eliminated  through 
it,  and  the  other  subsidmg  or  settlmg  upon  the  kidneys,  or  beine  eliminated 
through  them.  Both  these  diseases  fall  upon  the  skin  in  their  primary  mani- 
festations ;  but,  in  their  sequels,  they  are  respectively  opposite  and  dilierent ; 
for,  in  its  issue,  the  measles  attack  the  liver,  while  the  scarlet  fever  attacks 
the  renal  emmictories.  This  is  the  proposition  of  the  case,  or  the  problem  ^at 
I  wish  to  propound  or  prove. 

I  apprehend  that  the  strumous  di&thesis  will  be  found  predominant  in  either 
predicament.  But,  where  is  struma  not  predominant,  if  not  latent  ?  The  mani- 
fold cares  and  anxieties,  or,  in  other  woras,  the  numerous  causes  of  vital  ex- 
haustion which  subsist  in  savage  or  civilized  life,  are  more  than  sufficient  to 
engender  or  aggravate  struma,  the  most  lamentable  of  human  ailments,  and  the 
most  liugerinff  of  incurable  maladies.  The  first  and  the  last  sta£[es  of  phthisis 
pulmonalis ;  Uie  suppuration  of  a  single  cervical  gland,  and  the  destructive 
ulceration  of  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  knee-joint ;  the  precocious  intellect 
of  strumous  childhood,  and  the  premature  old  age  of  strumous  manhood :  are 
alike  signs  too  well  known  to  those  before  whom  I  am  speaking,  to  render  it 
necessary  or  becoming  in  me  to  dwell  upon  the  peculiar  character  of  health  or 
disease  which  they  indicate,  or  to  describe  the  fatal  goal  towaids  which  they 
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tend  and  advanee  with  incontroUable  obstinacy,  and  very  often  with  amazing 
velocity. 

Whatever  depresses  the  vital  forces  is  the  cause  of  stnima — a  cause  whose 
habitation  is  favored  by  the  congenital  or  acquired  debility  of  the  great  nervous 
centres — ^the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  which,  in  the  discharge  of  its  several  func- 
tions, betrays  a  greater  or  less  imperfection  in  their  respective  fisiilures.  in  the 
brain  itself,  the  governing  organ  of  life,  resides  the  origin  of  all  chronic,  if  not 
of  all  active  maladies.  Blushing,  the  most  common  imperfection  or  virtue  of 
the  strumous  habit,  arises  from  debility  of  the  brain,  which,  incapable  of  sus- 
taining the  shock  of  mental  emotion,  becomes,  all  of  a  sudden,  powerless  in  \tm 
guard  over  the  superficial  or  peripheral  vessels  of  the  cheeks,  so  that  their  cap- 
ularies,  unexpectCMily  and  ungovernably  relaxed,  admit  the  red  blood  to  flow  into 
them  and  to  remain  fixed  there,  for  a  tmie  at  least,  in  spite  of  every  act  of  voli- 
tion to  the  coantrary.  This  is,  in  principle,  an  explanation  of  acute  inflammar 
tion ;  there  being,  perhaps,  no  indammation  that  does  not  begin  in  local  or 
general  debility ;  the  received  Hunterian  dogma  of  excess  cf  artmal  actum  being 
an  exceedingly  debateable  question.  Not  that  this  alters  in  the  slightest  degree 
the  usual  treatment,  which  rests  upon  fact  and  experience,  and  not  at  all  upon 
the  probabilities  of  this  or  that  theory  entertained  by  pathologists  either  of  an- 
cient or  modem  date. 

But,  to  return  to  the  subject  of  our  present  enquiry,  namely,  that  of  measles 
and  scarlet  fever,  both  of  them  being  a  poison  eventually  set  free,  the  latter 
through  the  kidneys,  and  the  former  by  the  liver. 

I  appeal  to  those  who  have  carefullv  attended  to  these  two  diseases,  and  re- 
quest them  to  consider  whether  they  have  not  observed  diarrhoaa  follow  upon 
measles,  and  renal  afiections  succeed  to  the  scarlatina  ?  I  submit  the  question 
to  practitioners  of  large  experience,  or,  if  not  to  those  of  lar^e  practice,  at  least 
to  those  of  still  larger  minus,  who  have  well  observed  what  little  they  may  have 
been  called  upon  to  treat.  For  there  is  a  wide  difi^reace  between  those  who 
have  seen  a  great  deal  carelessly,  and  those  who  have  seen  much  less,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  have  studied  what  little  they  may  have  seen  with  care 
and  attention. 

Now  the  three  gifeat  emunctorios  of  the  frame  are  the  lun^,  the  liver,  and 
the  kidneys^ — ^b}r  3ie  kidneys  are  eliminated  the  azotised  or  nitrogenous  com- 
pounds in  a  fluid  fbrm« — by  the  liver  the  carbonaceous  materials  in  a  solid 
form, — and  by  the  lungs  the  same  carbonaceous  materials  in  a  gaseous  or 
aerial  form — namely,  that  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Cruveilhier,  in  some  very 
striking  experiments,  has  shown,  that,  by  introducing  certain  heterogeneous 
particles  into  the  blood  through  the  veins,  one  or  ouier  of  these  three  great 
emunctories  becomes  deranged  according  to  the  kind  of  poison  or  obstruction 
tint  has  been  introduced.  The  first  efi&ct  of  these  deleterious  substances  is 
on  the  veins  themselves,  that  is  to  say,  provided  that  these  substances  are 
arrested  in  their  cour^  before  reaching  the  arterial  branches  or  ramifications 
of  the  circulating  tred,  producing  pus  in  the  veins — ^phlebitis,  in  fact,— gan- 
srene,  and  death;  But  if  these  heterogeneous  particles  pass  forwards  Stun 
Uie  veins  into  the  arteries,  their  ultimate  efkcis  fall  upon  the  more  vital  or- 
gans hi  removed  from  the  seat  of  the  orieinal  mischief,  givine  rise  to  abscesses 
in  the  muscles,  the  joints,  the  eye,  the  liver,  softeninff  of  the  various  tissues, 
inflammations  in  distant  organs,  depositions  of  pus,  bu)od,  lymph,  and  serous 
effusions.  And  what  is  very  singular  is,  that  Gaspard  agrees  with  Cruveil- 
heir  in  asserting  that,  in  its  course  alon^  the  current  of  the  circulation,  the 
poison  finds  great  difficulty  in  its  transmission  from  the  arterial  to  ibo  venous 
capillaries;  while  Cruveilbeir  remarks  that,  in  successful  cases,  the  poison, 
when  dilute  or  in  small  quantity,  ts  eliminated  by  intestinal  or  urinary  excretion^ 
but  that  when  large  or  concentrated  it  kills.  Tiedemann  and  Magendie  have, 
indeed,  put  the  question  almost  entirely  at  rest  by  their  experiments,  which 
demonstrate^  that  the  liver  and  the  lungs  are  the  two  great  emunctories  of 
the  frame ;  and  it  is  owing,  perhaps,  to  this,  says  Dr.  Ferguson,  who  has 
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written  vary  ably  on  this  point  of  pKthdogy,  and  from  whose  work  on  Puer- 
peral Diseases  the  foiegoing  obaervaJtions  are  chiefly  borrowed — ^it  is  owing, 
perhaps,  to  this,  that  they  (the  lunfs  wad  the  liver)  are,  of  all  the  organs  of 
the  body,  the  seats  of  the  greatest  number  of  maladies.  Surgeons  know  well 
enough  the  fever  that  follows  upon  amputation  when  the  veins  have  been  in- 
jured, or  have  become  the  focus  of  suppurative  inflammation— a  fever  which  i» 
well  known  to  them  in  its  source  as^  it  is  in  its  almost  invariably  fatal  issue* 
And  the  accoucheur  knows  fieir  better  than  I  am  able  to  describe  to  him,  the 
formidable  symptoms  of  puerperal  peritonitis,  its  rapid  progress,  and  its  lament- 
able catastrophe— a  catastrophe  originating,  as  Cruveilhier  has  so  picturesquely 
portrayed,  in  a  pathological  condition  both  of  the  womb  in  particular  and  of  the 
constitution  in  general,  precisely  similar  to  diat  following  upon  the  amputation 
of  a  limb,  or  the  introduction  of  a  morbific  poison  into  the  veins ;  deranged  er- 
cretions,  pus,  £lc.,  together  with  inflammation  of  the  veins  (phlebitis),  disturbed 
circulation,  typhus  iever,  delirium,  purulent  infiltrations,  and  death.  In  fact, 
the  patient  dies  of  poison.  It  is  probable  that  some  ef  the  symptoms  of  the 
hectic  infesting  the  last  stages  ot  phthisis  pulmonalis  may  be  attributable^  to 
the  absorption  of  pus  from  the  lungs,  and  that  the  colliquative  diarrbcBa  which 
precedes  the  end  may  arise  frosr  the  purulent  matter  continually  welling  up 
m>m  the  ulcerated  lung^  and  as  frequently  swallowed  as  spat  e|it  by  the  pa- 
tient ;  for  the  pus  thus  swallowed  carriee  with  it  the  senas  of  struma,  and 
infects  the  imtesthnd  srlands  with  it ;  besides  which,  cTiarrhcBa  is,  as  is  generally 
known,  one  of  the  modes  by  which  pus  is  evacuated  from  the  system. 

I  have  been  led  to  introduce  these  remarks  in  order  to  show  that  it  is  not  a 
private  opinion  of  my  own^  but  that  it  is  the  conviction  of  some  of  the  most 
approved  pathologists  in  Europe,  that  the  mass  of  circulating  blood  may  be 
|X)i8oned,  and  tlmt  the  poison  thus  circulating  is  eliminated  from  the  blood 
through  the  channel  of  one  or  other  of  the  three  great  emunctories  of  the  frame. 

[1.]  ThxiB,  it  will  be  found  that,  alter  the  measles  have  passed  by,  and  tho 
eruption  has  eflSoresced  and  disappeared  ip  the  usual  way,  there  supervenes  a 
stage  characterised  by  gastrobepktic  symptoms,  eruptions  at  the  angles  of  the 
mouth,  or  soro  eves,  (lipitudo,  or  chronic  conjunctivitis  of  a  scrofulous  aspeqt)- 
The  liver  is  either  directly  or  indirectly  brought  to  a  halt ;  there  is  black  or 
pale,  and  eventually  exceedingly  yellow,  bile.  The  countenance  becomes 
flushed  and  excited,  the  sleep  disturbed,  the  appetite  diminished  or  lost,  and  the 
pulse  and  the  heart's  action  accelerated.  It  may  be  there  is  bilious  vomituag 
or  diarrhoea,  in  which  what  is  popularly  called  " an  overflow  of  bile"  shows 
itself.  On  the  loss  of  appetite  quickly  follows  &i]ure  of  the  strength,  and  with 
the  hnrr^  of  the  pulse  is  associated  fever.  Now,  if  the  poison  of  measles  be 
not  (as  I  apiprehend  it  ought  to  be)  eliminated  through  the  liver,  or  if  the  liver 
remain  torpid  and  inactive  even  under  the  exhibition  of  its  ordinary  medieal 
stimulantB  or  reagents,  it  will  follow  that  the  fever  runs  into  the  type  of  what 
is  usually  known  as  infantile  remittent  fever,  that  is  to  say,  a  fever  with  irre- 
gular intermissions,  chiefly  affecting  Ihe  mucohepatic  surfaces,  and  continuing 
from  one  to  six  or  eight  weeks.  During  his  anxious  interval,  thero  will  be 
-observed  obstinate  derangement  of  the  entire  alimentary  canal,  a  very  white 
tongup,  costive  or  relaxed  bowels,  thirst,  absolute  loss  of  appetite,  debility,  deU- 
rinm,  emaciation,  and  death ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  instead  of  death,  recovery 
from  the  lowest  and  most  idarming  stage  of  attenuation  and  decline.  The  most 
fitvorable  crisis  is  vomiting — the  vomiting  of  yellow  or  green  bilious  matters,-— 
or  diarrhoea,  sudden  and  unexpected,  by  which  the'  uimentary  canal  is  dis- 
charged of  its  morbid  contents,  or  the  liver  is  emulged  of  its  overloaded  or 
poisonous  congestion.  But  if  this  diarrhoea  or  vomiting  do  not  take  place,  the 
lever  proceeds,  and  may,  after  having  lasted  a  certain  number  of  days  or  weeks, 
subside  by  leaving  the  little  suflferer  as  thin  as  a  ^host  and  as  pale  as  the  wan- 
ing moon.  When  the  mother  holds  her  darling  in  her  lap,  scarcely  discemihle 
in  point  of  color  firoin  the  sheet  that  envelopes  its  wasted  limbs,  she  may  begin 
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to  hope  that  the  sharpness  of  death  has  passed,  and  that  her  o&pring  will  be 
restored  to  life  ^s  well  as  to  its  wonted  hue  and  noisy  animation  and  strength. 

[ii.]  But  the  revenue  of  all  this  is  the  case  in  the  sequels  of  scarlet-fever. 
Of  the  many  cases  that  I  have  heen  unhappy  enough  to  witness,  I  never 
saw  one  in  which,  whe;n  the  kidneys  had  been  decidedly  afiected, -a  per- 
fect restoration  to  the  former  state  of  health  was  ever  accomplished.  .  They 
have  all  declined.  The  passing  hopes  of  to-day  have  been  blighted  by  the 
positive  relapse  of  to-morrow ;  and  though,  in  some  instances,  several  years 
nave  ensned,  yet  the  event  has  been  always  the  same,  and  the  starting-point  of 
the  illness  has  never  failed  to  terminate  in  protracted  hopes,  disappointment, 
and  death. 

When  we  consider  that  the  kidneys, — ^the  great  emunctories  of  those  dele- 
terious elements  which,  if  retained  within  the  round  of  the  circulating  blood, 
act  as  a  specific  poison  on  the  brain, — are  the  orguis  primarily  and  chiefly 
aflected,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  declaring,  that,  if  their  natvmd  or  normal 
tone  be  not  restored  at  once,  death  must,  sooner  or  later,  be  the  inevitable  re- 
sult This  is  the  simple  fact.  The  inflammation  of  scarlet  fever  is,  by  one  of 
the  hitherto  nnexplaixied  operations  in  disease,  translated  from  the  skin  to  the 
kidneys,  which,  when  thus  attacked,  are  no  longer  able  to  excrete  the  nitro- 
ffenoos  compounds  from  the  blood,  and,  consequently,  become  the  immediate 
instmment  tor  interrupting  and  putting  a  stop  to  the  functicois  of  the  arterial 
and  cerebro-spinal  systems  together;  for,  if  these  nitrogenous  or  azotised  ma- 
terials be  not  excemed,  but  are  retained  and  sent  bu^k  on  the  brain,  they 
operate  as  a  direct  poison,  depress  the  vital  forces,  and  eventually  disable  and 
annihilate  the  whole  process  of  life.  The  truth  is,  when,  upon  discovering  that 
after  scarlet  fever  the  urine  contains  no  lithic  acid,  nor  any  of  the  lithates  (the 
lateritious  deposit  of  health),  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  betrays  the  presence 
of  the  phosphates,  or  albumen,  or  blood  (hematuria),  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
Indnejrs  are  in  such  a  case  already  the  seat  of  the  diseased  poison,  virus,  or 
action,  that  there  is  danger  either  immediate  or  remote,  and  that  the  final  de- 
bility or  decease  of  the  patient  may  be  predicted  with  tiie  greatest  certainty.  I 
have  not  yet  seen  a  confirmed  case  of  this  description  ever  recovered  from. 
There  is  something  so  extremely  delicate  in  the  renal  tissue,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  something  so  essential  to  life  in  its  perfect  capacity,  that  any  intermediate 
stage  between  its  primitive  perfection  and  its  ultimate  disorfiranisation  is,  in  its 
various  proportions,  phases,  and  degrees,  equally  detriments  or  destructive  to 
the  animal  economy. 

The  result  of  renal  disorder  in  conseouence  of  scarlet  fever,  is  profound 
debUity, — a  debility  which,  as  it  generally  happens  at  an  early  or  a  premataie 
age,  it  is  very  mournful  to  witness.  At  its  commencement  there  is  doobtless 
a  stage  of  inflammation  which  can  be  met  and  successfully  treated  hy  the  or- 
dinary antiphlogistic  remedies ;  only  this  stage  is  ver^  short ;  and,  if  it  be  not 
foreseen  in  its  onset,  if  its  transit  be  not  perceived,  or  if  its  existence  have  not 
been  recognised, — ^then  its  after  treatment  is  nugatory,  at  least  only  palliative. 
It  is  during  the  inflammatory  stage  that  the  brain  is  troubled  with  meningitis— 
a  kind  of  inflammation  by  no  means  uncommon  in  connection  with  primary  or 
secondary  disorders  of  the  kidney.  At  the  first,  while  the  urine  is  hi^h-colored, 
scanty,  and  of  a  high  specific  gnivity,  the  proper  treatment  wOl  consist  in  calo- 
mel, siaiines,  antimony,  venesection,  cupping,  or  leeches ;  but  afterwards,  when 
the  acute  stage,  short  as  it  is,  has  passed  away,  nothing  will  be  beneficial,  ex- 
cept the  warmer  purgatives,  good  food,  the  mineral  acids,  and  removal  to  a  more 
invigorating  air.  Recovery  will,  in  a  certain  degree,  reward  the  adoption  of 
these  measures,  but  perfect  recovery  never.  The  die  has  been  cast:  the  lot  of 
life  is  determined,  and  nothing  remains  but  a  broken  constitution,  scarcely 
worth  the  having. 

The  end  of  these  cases  is  permanent  debility.  I  have  seen  it  at  aU  age8--at 
13,  at  15,  and  at  45.  One  ot  the  saddest  results  is,  that,  as  the  brain  oeclinea 
in  power,  stimulants  are  proportionally  more  and  more  requisite ;  lor  the  ainnses 
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of  the  encephalon  are,  from  their  anatomical  construction,  incapable  of  contrac- 
tion, and,  consequently,  cannot  accommodate  themselves  to  the  diminished 
stream  of  blood.  Now,  as  the  heart  declines  in  power,  the  jet  of  arterial  blood 
thrown  .up  into  the  brain  is  depressed, — the  same  stream  does  not  continue  to 
reachr  the  great  nervous  centres, — energy  declines, — and,  with  the  loss  of  cer- 
ebral energy,  declines  pari  passu  the  tonic  functions  of  the  spinal  cord  and  the 
kidneys.  Thus,  power  is  lost,  and  with  the  loss  of  power  in  general  is  also 
lost  the  particular  energy  to  exceni  the  lithates — ^those  poisonous  elements  of 
the  circulating  mass  of  blood :  in  short,  all  is  lost,  except  under  the  pressure  of 
ardent  spirits  and  the  hiffhest  therapeutic  tonics,  whicn  can,  ho\/ever,  be  sus- 
tained only  for  a  limited  length  of  time.  The  glands  of  the  neck  infiame, 
indurate,  and  ran  into  suppuration:  the  pus  is  discharged,  ulceration  ensues, 
and  sometimes  lays  bare  an  extensive  surface :  the  limbs  become  (Edematous,— 
the  cellular  or  areolar  tissue  mortifies  over  those  points  of  bone  unavoidably 
pressed  upon  hy  the  bedding, — the  entire  skin  becomes  white,  dir,  and  furfura- 
ccous,  and  anasarca-  is  formed.  The  progress  is  soon  told.  The  phosphatic 
diathesis  is  established.  In  protracted  cases,  r^nal  calculi  are  formed  and 
passed,  life  is  prolonged,  but  tne  patient  is  cut  off  from  the  fellowship  of  life, 
and  death  calls  him  to  his  account  by  means  of  dropsy,  paralysis,  or  coma. — /6. 
Brighton,  August  6, 1347. 
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1. — Removal  of  Parotid. 

Dr.  Pancoast,  of  Philadelphia,  has  recently  extirpated  the  parotid  from  a 
woman  60  years  of  age.  T^n  years  since,  the  disease  commenced  apparently 
as  ordinary  parotitis.  Within  the  past  year  it  incre^d  rapidly,  with  distzesa- 
ingshooting  pains  about  the  face  and  forehead. 

The  tumour  was  on  the  right  side  of  the  face,  nodulated  and  irregular  i^  its 
external  aspect,  and  appearing  about  half  the  size  of  a  man's  fist  It  extended 
from  a  little  above  the  zygoma,  to  a  short  space  below  the  angle  of  the  jaw — 
passing  iorward  over  the  greater  part  of  the  masseter  muscle,  and  backward 
under  the  ear,  so  as  to  elevate  and  press  posteriorly  the  anterior  border  of  the 
ear ;  it  likewise  nearly  surrounded  the  auditory  meatus,  and  also  overlapped  the 
insertion  of  the  stemo-cleidomastoid.  When  grasped  firmly,  it  was  found  hot 
slightly  moveable,  deeply  fixed  and  firm  in  its  tixture,  except  at  its  upper  part, 
where  there  seemed  a  local  point  of  softening. 

None  of  the  surrounding  lymphatic  glands  seemed  at  all  involved.  The 
complexion  of  the  patient  was  somewhat  straw-colored,  though  she  appeared 
vigorous  for  her  age. 

Operation. — ^The  patient  was  placed  on  her  left  side,  with  the  head  and 
ahouiders  elevated,  and  her  head  well  turned  towards  the  left  shoulder.  The 
tumour  was  exposed  by  a  single  incision,  shaped  somewhat  like  the  Italic  / 
reversed :  it  was  commenced  above  the  top  of  tne  ear,  and  carried  forward  and 
downward  to  near  the  centre  of  the  tumour,  then  in  a  direction  sloping  slightly 
backward  to  just  below  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  when  it  was  again  directedforward, 
downward  and  nearly  vertically,  leaving  a  concavity  in  front,  and  terminating 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  below  the  base  of  the  jaw,  and  somewhat  within  the 
inner  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid.  The  dissection  was  then  comipenced  by 
reverting  the  flaps  so  as  to  expose  the  tumour,  and  continued  by  separating  the 
diseased  mass  first  ^x>ve,  then  posteriorly,  next  anteriorly,  and  lastljr  below. 

The  external  carotid  artery  was  now  sought,  with  a  view  of  placmg  a  liga- 
ture ttpon  it  near  its  entrance  into  the  tumour;  this  required  a  slight  increase 
in  length  of  the  first  incision,  as  from  the  size  and  attachments  of  the  tumour, 
it  was  flomewhat  difficult  to  reach  the  vessel.    It  was  isolated,  however,  with 
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its  vena  comes,  and  the  two  were  raised  on  the  director,  and  a  Physick's  aneo'* 
rismal  needle  armed  with  a  Ueature  passed  under  them,  aloiig  the  groove  in  tfae 
director,  and  both  secured  in  tiie  loop.  From  this  moment  to  near  the  conclu* 
sion  of  the  operation,  there  was  very  trifling  haemorrhage.  The  vesBQls  were- 
now  cut  beyond  the  ligature,  and  while  strong  traction  was  made  upon  the 
tumour,  Dr.  P.  detach^  it  from  its  connexions  to  a  still  greater  distance  below. 
The  patient  complained  much  of  the  pain  caused  by  the  upward  traction.  The 
tumour  was  next  loosened  to  a  greater  extent  above,  as  well  as  posteriorly  and 
anteriorly. 

The  central  part  of  the  tumour,  deeply  seated,  was  the  last  part  detached ; 
and  a  strong  jet  of  blood,  by  retrocrression  from  the  internal  maxillary  artery  is 
the  final  cuts  were  made^  required  that  a  ligature  should  be  applied  to  the  divi- 
did  vessel.  This  ligature,  with  two  on  smaller  bleeding  vessels,  and  the  one 
on  the  carotid  artery,  were  all  that  were  left  at  the  conclusion  of  liie  opeiation. 

A  small  piece  of  diseased  structure  being  discovered  after  the  thoroufffa 
cleansing  of  the  wound,  near  the  bottom  of  the  cavity,  it  was  removed  by  the 
handle  and  blade  of  the  scalpel.  As  far  as  was  possible,  the  handle  of  the 
scalpel  was  used  during  the  operation,  but  for  the  most  part  the  attachments 
were  so  firm  as  to  require  the  cutting  edge. — Med.  Exam,  for  JtUt/y — From 
Wood'*  Reirospect, 


3. — Vesico  Vaginal-Fistula, 

Two  successful  operations  for  this  distressing  accident,  are  detailed  by  Dh. 
Pancoast ;  in  one  ot  which  there  was  a  complete  destruction  of  a  cross-eectionr 
of  the  whole  urethral  structure,  at  its  junction  with  the  neck  of  the  bladder ;  iir 
the  other  there  was  an  elongated  orifice  in  the  basfond  of  the  bladder  whicb 
would  more  than  admit  the  end  of  the  finger.  **  The  principle  of  the  operation 
performed  in  these  cases,  is  to  bring  into  opposition  four  r^w  surfaces,  and  it  is 
necessary  that  the  margins  of  the  &tula  should  have  considerable  thickness ;" 
and  when  not  found  in  this  state  they  are  to  be  thickened,  by  repeated  applica- 
tions of  lunar  caustic,  or,  better  etiU,  of  the  actual  cautery.  Having  exposed 
the  fistula  by  means  of  a  speculum,  Dr.  P.  first  splits  the  posterior  margin  of 
the  fistula  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch,  and  then  pares  the  edges  of  the  ^other 
lip  of  the  fistula  into  a  wedge  shape.  The  mucous  membrane,  both  on  the  side 
ot  the  bladder  and  of  the  vagina,  is  now  dissected  off,  and  "  this  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult but  most  important  part  of  the  process."  Having  checked  the  hsmorrhaffe, 
the  wedge-like  portion  is  inserted  into  the  groove  formed  in  the  opposite  ec^ 
of  the  firtula,  ''on  the  principle  of  the  tongue  and  groove,''  and  he  then  secures 
the  parts  m  opposition,  by  means  of  his  "plastic  suture,"  allowing  the  stitches^ 
to  remain  ''until  they  become  loose.'*  An  elastic  catheter  is  kept  in  the  blad- 
der, to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  urine,  and  to  prevent  too  intense  inflamma- 
tion a  bladder  of  cold  wattr  applied  for  36  hours  to  the  vulva.  The  after-treat- 
ment consists  in  the  application  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  of  a  SoL  NiL  Arg.. 
to  the  line  of  union,  gradually  mcreasing  the  strei^gth. — Ibid, 


8. — Adultenaion  cf  Medicines, 

The  following  communications  from  the  New  York  College  of  Pbannaeyr 
which  we  find  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine,  together  with  the  remaiks 
by  the  editor  of  that  Journal,  are  deserving  cf  serious  attention.  That  (muds 
are  practiced  in  the  preparatron  of  medicines  to  an  enomiotis  extent,  is  not  new 
to  us.  We  have  already  commented  upon  the  subject  The  immediate  conse- 
quences, as  respect  the  treatment  of  disease,  are  of  vast  moment;  and  the 
remote  evils  in  vitiating  medical  experience  are  of  so  inconsidersble  import- 
ance.   It  is  needless  to  amplify  upon  this  view  of  the  sabjec^  for  every  medical 
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Yimn  must  at  once  perceive  and  appreciate  its  importance.  We  cannot  see  any 
other  method  by  wnich  the  public  and  science  are  to  be  protected  against  these 
frauds,  except  by  providing,  under  legal  penalties,  for  the  inspection  of  drugs 
by  competent  analysts.  We  have  in  previous  remarks  suggested  this  meth(^. 
Our  liduts  will  not  permit  us  to  pursue  the  topic  at  this  time. 

"  CatUion  to  Drv^isis, — The  Committee  of  Inspection  of  the  College  of 
Pharmaoy,  are  instnl^d  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  call  the  attention  to 
Druggists  to  another  dangerous  fraud.  A  quantity  of  a  base  composition,  under 
the  name  of  Blue  Pill  is  now  in  market,  havixiff  been  lately  imported  by,  or 
consi^ed  to  and  sold  by  Messrs.  Cumming,  Dodge  &  Co.,  of  this  city.  It 
eontams  but  little  more  than  one-fifth  the  proper  proportion  of  mercury, 
according  to  the  examination  of  Professor  Reid,  of  this  college,  made  at  our 
request,  that  we  might  have  the  corroborating  testimony  of  the  best  analyst  in 
the  city.  His  certificate  of  its  composition,  which  we  append,  shows  an  extent 
t>f  methodical  depravity  in  the  manufacture,  against  whicn  honest  dealers  will 
have  to  oppose  extreme  vigilance  in  U^e  inspection  of  what  they  buy. 

The  article  under  notice  is  put  up  in  rather  large,  white,  fiat-covered  jars, 
containing  one  pound  each ;  the  joint  covered  with  coarse  pink-oolored  muslin ; 
white  lalwl  with  nothing  upon  it  but  the  British  arms  and  the  words  "  Blue 
Pill,"  in  rather  heavy  letters  in  blue  ink.  The  mass  has  tin  foil  laid  over  it, 
<ander  the  earthen  cover. 

From  what  we  learn  of  its  history,  this  spurious  compound  was  made  by 
William  Bailey,  of  Wolverhampton,  whose  manufacture  of  similar  blue^ill, 
two  years  ago,  was  so  fjuthfullv  exposed  by  the  late  Mr.  Adamson.  A  tran- 
script of  the  correspondence  on  that  occasion  may  be  found  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Pharmacy,  Vol.  XI,  (New  Series,}  p.  148.  Mr.  Adamaon's  letter 
fitiU  remains  unanswered. 

OEORGE  D.  COGGEESHALL,r  CommiUee 
JNO.  H.  CURRIE,  )        of 

WM.  HEGEMAN,  ( Inspecii&n. 

New  Yoric,  August  9th,  1847. 

New  York  Hospirii..  August  6di,  1847. 
Dear  Sir. — ^According  to  the  request  of  the. Inspection  Committee  of  the 
College  of  Pharmacy,  I  have  made  an  extended  investigation  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Blue  Pill  furnished  me,  and  have  to  report  the  following  concerning 
this  dangerous  and  heartless  fraud. 

Its  composition  by  analysis  is : 

Mercury,      ------         7-5 

Earthy  Clav, 270 

Prussian  Blue,  used  is  coloring,     -       -         1*6 
Sand  in  combination  with  the  day,    .      -         2*0 

Soluble  saccharine  matters,   -       -       -  34*0  ~ 

Insoluble  organic  matters,     -       -       -  12*0 

Water, 160 

100 

I  could  not  see  anv  thin^  dififermg  m  the  state  of  combination  of  the  mereuiy, 
from  that  generally  found  m  blue  pnl. 

The  density  of  the  pill  is  about  the  same  as  the  genuine.  This  is  accounted 
for  by  the  large  quantity  of  earthy  matter,  which,  in  combination  with  the 
water,  gives  the  requisite  specific  gravity,  and  makes  the  deception  most  plau- 
sible. 

The  presence  of  so  much  eailhy  matter  furnishes  us  with  an  easy  means  of 
trying  it  Place  100  grains  on  a  clean  iron  plate  or  shovel,  aofid  place  the 
shovel  over  the  fire  until  the  pill  is  reduced  to  an  ash.  The  ge&uine  gives  2 
per  cent.,  or  near  it,;  ttiis  29  per  cent. 
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Tlie  per  ccntage  of  mercury  can  be  ascertained  by  a  process  proposed  by  tofff 
and  described  in  the  Medical  Journal  of  Pharmacy  for  1844. 

Yonr's  respectfully, 
(Signed)  LAWRENCE  REID. 

Mr.  Geo.  D.  Coggeshall)  Chairman  of  tae  Committee  of  Inspection  of  tlie  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy. 

^marks. — ^This  is  but  a  sample  of  the  numerous  impositions  practised  upon 
American  physicians  in  the  manufactare  and  sale  of  drugs.  We  have  again 
and  again  adverted  to  the  frauds  constantly  carried  on  in  the  manufactare  of 
spurious  medicines,  and  have  invited  druggists  and  others  conversant  with  these 
impositions  to  expose  them  through  the  medium  of  our  pages.  We  have 
received  in  reply  two  or  three  letters,  which  have  been  published  in  former 
numbers  of  this  Journal.  We  solicit  still  further  communications  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

It  may  not  be  generally  understood,  that  the  importation  of  drugs  and  medi« 
cines  into  this  country,  is  chiefly  in  tlie  h;ands  of  commission  merchants,  mostly 
foreigners,  (German  and  French,)  who  are  not  druggists  by  profession,  and  who 
know  nothing  of  medicines,  except  to  buy  chf^aply,  and  sell  dearly.  These 
men  supply  our  wholesale  dealers,  who,  for  the  most  part,  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  importation  of  the  articles  in  which  they  deal,  and  who  are  not  unfre* 
quently  imposed  upon,  as  in  tlie  case  of  blue  pill,  as  above  stated.  The  com- 
mission dealers  have  agents,  travelling  and  resident,  abroad,  who  buy  up  the 
refuse  drugs  in  all  the  principal  European  cities,  and  send  them  to  this  country, 
where  they  generally  meet  with  a  ready  sale.  We  may  mention,  for  example, 
Rhubarb^  of  which,  we  are  credibly  informed,  there  have  been  but  two  invoices 
of  a  good  article  ( Turkey)  brought  into  this  market  since  December.  Immense 
quantities,  however,  have  been  imported,  of  a  worthless,  worm-eaten  article, 
called  Turkey y  invoiced  from  two  pence  to  eight  pence  sterling,  from/m/r  to  six^ 
teen  cents  per  pound,  which,  we  have  reason  to  Know,  has  been  ground  and  sold 
to  our  retail  druggists  for  genuine  Turkey  Rhubarb,  worth  four  or  five  shillings 
a  pound.  The  Compound  Extract  of  ColxKynih,  which  has  been  imported  into 
this  market  for  the  last  year,  does  not  contain  a  particle  of  Colocynth,  but  is 
made  up  of  an  inferior  sort  of  Aloes,  with  some  other  worthless  ingredients. 
A  great  proportion  of  the  compound  extracts  are  adulterated  in  like  manner. 
More  than  naif  of  the  narcotic  and  other  extracts,  as  of  Belladonna,  Conium^ 
Hyoscyamus,  Aconite,  Rhatany,  etc.,  are  entirely  destitute  of  any  active  proper- 
ties, as  we  know  from  our  experience,  and  Opium  is  now  rarely  to  be  met  with 
in  a  genuine  form.  The  Attar  of  Roses  is  more  frequently  than  otherwise 
adulterated  with  the  oil  of  Rhodium,  of  which  there  is  also  an  artificial  com- 
pound prepared  for  this  veir  purpose.  Our  Volatile  Oils  are  adulterated  more 
than  half  with  sweet  and  other  cheap  oils.  The  Hydrargyrum  Ammtmiatum^ 
U.  S.  P.  White  Precipitate,  of  Bailey* s  manufacture,  (WSverhampton,)  is  now 
as  much  adulterated  as  the  sample  of  Blue  Pill  from  the  same  house,  analvzed 
by  Professor  Reid.  This  is  an  article  of  a  chemical  nature,  which  should,  if 
prepared  according  to  the  Pharmacopceia,  always  be  of  the  same  quality ;  and 
yet  we  have  its  invoice  price  ranging  from  three  to  six  shillings  sterling  per 
pound,  according  to  aualiiy.  We  have  not  ascertained  whether  it  is  mixed  with 
day,  like  the  blue  pill,  while  lead,  chalk,  or  gypsum,  but  we  have  no  doubt  that 
one  of  these  will  be  found  to  constitute  more  than  60  per  cent,  of  it,  whenever 
an  analysis  may  be  made.  An  article  is  now  imported,  under  the  name  of 
Colocynth  Powder,  which  is  prol^ly  Colocynlhin,  mixed  with  some  inert  vege- 
table powder ;  this  varies  in  our  Custom-House  invoices,  from  6  to  14  shillings 
sterling  per  lb.,  and  is  often  two-thirds  adulterated,  The  Extract  of  Rhubarb, 
from  4  to  9  shillings  sterling  per  pound,  according  to  quality.  The  Extract  of 
SarsapariUa,  as  now  imported,  is  a  worthless'  imposition.  Quinine  is  now 
imported  in  bulk  instead  of  bottles.  These  latter  are  now  generally  mano&c- 
tured  here,  together  with  the  labels,  according  to  the  latest  French  patterns, 
usually  the  PeUetier  stamp,  we  believe  is  prefenred.     Tjie  Quinine  now  gene- 
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ndly  in  uae  all  over  this  cohnitry,  is  atleiMt  one^half  S^^kine ;  tbis  JaMer  beijoff 
imported  veiy  extensively  for  this  purpose,  at  an  expense  of  less  than  one-lhira 
that  of  qvinine.  Some  dealers,  however,  use  flour  or  starch  for  the  same  pnr- 
nuse.  We  believe  that  it  is  owing  to  the  adultefation  of  this  article  that  sach 
lar^e  doses  are  required,  and  sajeli/  bomej  in  the  tnalarions  diseases  of  the 
South  abd  West.  We  have  known  practitioners  in  these  regions  oecasionally 
get  hold  of  a  genuine  article,  and  they  very  soon^  found  that  their  patients,  so 
wr  from  requiring  a  drachm,  or  even  half  that  quantity,  found  from  five  to  4f£^ 
teen  giuiifs  sufficient  The  house  of  Teschdoif,  Fischer  <3j^  Co,,  of  Hamburgh, 
sends  us  immense  quantities  of  dfugs  of  every  description,  especially  pi 
Extracts,  as  of  "  Carduuss  Benedictus,*^^^  Chjdidmium,^*  "  Fumaria^'  **  Cfratio- 
lus,''  *'Lactvca  Virosa,"  **  MiUrfolia,'*  and  "Gbabukis!"  Where  are  these 
articles  used  ?  What  are  the  medicinal  prop^Hies  of  ^e  Extract  qf  Chass  7 
The  only  use  for  the  latter,  we  have  very  gooa  reason  to  belike,  is  to  mix  with 
genuine  extracts,  for  th6  purpose  of  dilution.  The  invoice  price  of  these 
extracts  varies  from  forty  cents  to  91  76  per  pound. 

If  och  of  the  Nitrate  of  Silver,  so  csUb^,  now  on  sale  ib  our  wholesale  dmg 
establishments,  does  not  contain  a  particle  of  the  metal ;  whether  the  substitu- 
tion is  prepared  here  or  abroad,  we  do  not  know.  Of  the  Hvdriodate  <f  Potash 
also  a  large  proportion  is  utterly  worthless,  Iodine  not  entering  into  its  cbn^po- 
sition ;  the  article  is  extensivelv  Imported  in  this  shape.  In  order  to  have  an 
article  on  which  they  can  depend,  we  would  cecommena  physicians  everywheie, 
to  prepare  their  own  Hyd.  of  Potash,  which  can  be  readily  done  as  follows  :— 
Heat  slightly  a  mixture  of  100  grains  of  Iodine,  2  drachms  of  water,  76  ^raina 
of  carbonate  of  potash,  with  30  grains  of  iron  filings.'  The  mass  is  dried  to 
redness.  The  rteulting  red  power  is  heated  with  watlsr,  then  filter  and  evapo- 
rate to  dryness;  109  parts  of  Iodine  will  thus  furnish  136  parts  of  very  white 
iodide  of  .potassium,  but  slightly  alkaline. 

Thus  we  could  so  through  with  the  whole  catalogue  of  medicines  in  daily 
use  by  the  physicnns.  It  is  now  well  known  that  there  are  establishments 
abrqaa  for  the  express  purpose  of  manufacturing  spurbns  drugs  for  the  Ameri- 
ean  market,  and  it  is  high  time  that  sometiiing  was  done  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 
As  one  important  step  towards  reform,  we  hope  that  our  wholesale  dealers  will 
hereafter  nnport  their  own  medicines,  and  not  trust  to  a  set  of  sharpers,  who 
think  more  of  mcmey  than  they  do  of  life  and  health.  There  Is  no  propriety 
in  ieavinff  this  branch  of  business  in  the  hands  of  men  who  are  not  competent 
judges  of  the  genuineness  of  the  articles  in  which  they  deal.  In  the  next 
place,  we  hope  Congress  will,  at  their  next  session,  pass  a  law,  forfeiting  all 
0pnriou8  and  adulterated  drugs,  and  subjecting  the  owner  or  consignee  to  heavy 
penalties.  We  have  appiiaisers  now  connected  with  the  Custom-House,  who 
are  regularly  educated  physicians  and  chemists,  and  who  are  fully  competent 
to  detect  these  impositions  whenever  they  may  be  practiced.  At  present,  al« 
diough  the  government  is  fully  aware  of  these  extensive  frauds,  it  has  no  power 
whatever  to  prevent  them ;  its  ad  valorem  estimation  may  be  nothing,  or  next  to 
nothing,  as  in  the  case  of  the  rhubarb,  appraised  in  the  invoice  at  two  pence  ster- 
ling per  pound ;  but  it  has  no  right  to  exclude  the  article  from  our  markets. — 
We  neea  a  strinfent  law,  to  prevent  such  practices  in  future.  Again,  physi- 
ciaiB  must  purchase  their  medicines  in  the  crude  state,  and  not  in  powder ;  if 
Uiey  do,  they  will  be  imposed  upon,  nine  times  out  of  ten.  They  must  make 
their  own  extracts,  syrups,  pills,  and  tinctures.  They  must  resort  more  £ie- 
qvently  to  the  use  of  our  indigenous  medicines,  and  never  employ  a  foreign 
article  where  a  domestic  one  will  answer  the  purpose.  When  they  do  pur- 
chase, they  should  buy  only  of  those  wholesale  dealers  who  import  their  own 
etock ;  and  not  take  their  aKicles  from  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
ohsraeters  of  genuine  drugs.  And  lastly,  they  should  deal  onl  v  with  those  who 
nistain  the  reputation  of  being  honest  men,  aiid  whose  conscfences  would  not 
aUow  tbskn  to  go  on  qnietly  in  the  daily  practice  of  imposture  and  deception, 
iayolviiig  the  lives  and  health  of  their  fellow-meu.  ^  We  hope  the  "  New- York 
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College  of  Phannacy"  will  pursae  this  srubject^  and  ^expose  a  few  more  of  die 
frauds  ix>w  practised  in  the  manafacture  and  sale  of  medicines.  And  altfaeoffh 
we  are  iiot  penonally  acquainted  with  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Treasnry,  R. 
J.  WaUi»r,  fsq.,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  will  cheerfully  co-operate  in 
bringing  about  a  reform  in  this  matter,  and  thus  put  a  check  to  the  importation 
of  spunons  and  adulterated  articles,  which  not  only  detract  largely  from  the 
public  revenue,  but  prove  diBstructive  to  the  lives  and  health  of  our  citizens, 
and  often  fatal  to  the  reputation  qf  the  regular  practitioner  of  medicine. ' 

Bvffalo  Med,  Journal, 


4. — OiieO'Sarcafna  qfihe  Lower  Jaw,    Removal  (^  the  body  of  the  hone  without 
external  mutHMion,.   By  J.  MIrion  Sims,  M.  D.,  of  Montgomery,  Alabama. 

Jack,  a  neno  man,  aged  68,  the  property  of  Jdin  JVL  Sanders,  Esq.,  of 
Macon  Co.,  AlBi.,.wa8  the  subject  of  this  operation.  In  1843  he  discovered  a 
small  tumour  at  the  symphysis,  just  at  the  junction  of  the  lip  and  sum.  It  was 
painless ;  grew  very  slowly ;  almost  imperceptibly,  till  it  gradufSly  embraced 
nearly  the  entire  body  of  the  bone;  the  third  molar  tooth  oounding  its  limits 
on  the  right,  while  it  extended  quite  to  the  angle  on  the  left  side.  As  in  all 
such  eases,  the  teeth  were  semewhat  loose  atid  greatly  displaced.  The  left 
side  was  more  prominent  than  the  right.  The  tumour*  was  very  hard  at  some 
points ;  quite  soft  and  elastic. at  others.  Just  at  the  root  of  the  central  incisors 
was  a  small  opening,  constantly  distilling  a  sero  gelatinuous  looking  fluid.  At 
a  point  near  the  last  molar,  on  the  left,  was  another  opening,  givmg  vent  to 
pure  pus,  which  had  been  discharging  for  a  month  or  more.  His  breath  bad 
the  peculiar  disagreeable  smell  always  attending  extensive  ulcerations  of  the 
mouth.  His  general  health  was  good.  At  night  he  would  get  sick,  and  vomit 
in  coQsequence  of  swallowing  the  secretions  from  the  diseased  bone :  not  so 
during  the  day,  as  he  would  uien  spit  them  out. 

The  mouth  of  the  patient  was  of  enormous  size,  to  which  done  I  was  in* 
debted  for  the  happy  thought  of  removing  the  bone  in  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  done. .  The  very  moment  that  I  first  saw  him,  it  occurred  to  me  to  take 
the  bone  out  through  the  mouth  without  any  external  incision. 

The  operation  was  performed  on  Tuesday,  6th  of  January,  1847,  with  the 
assistance  of  Drs.  Boling,  M'Lester,  Jones,  Spear,  and  Taylor. 

The  first  step  of  the  operation  was  to  separate  the  diseased  from  the  healthy 
bone,  which  was  effected  by  the  chain-saw,  thus : — with  a  long  narrow  sharp- 
pointed  bistoury,  I  made  a  puncture  at  the  base  of  the  jaw  immediately  under 
the  pkice  of  the  second  moiar,  on  the  right  side,  running  the  knife  flatwise  into 
the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  between  the  cheek  and  the  bone,  and  as  close  to  the  lat- 
ter as  possible.  One  end  of  the  chain-saw  .was  now  passed  along  the  blade  of  the 
knife,  or  rather  an  eyed  tube,  armed  with  a  li^ure  previously  attached  to  the 
saw,  and  the  knife  withdrawn.  It  was  again  introduced  through  the  same 
external  opening,  but  was  now  carried  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  by  thrust- 
ing it  up  on  the  inside  of  the  bone,  between  it  and  the  tongue.  Through  this 
new  channel  the  other  end  of  the  chain-saw  was  passed,  and  both  ends  drawn, 
pari  passu,  till  the  middle  of  the  saw  rested  againsttbe  base  of  the  bone,  while 
the  ends  buns  out  at  the  left  comer  of  the  mouth.  Thus  I  had  the  saw  fitting 
snugly  around  the  bone  at  the  expense  of  a  puncture  not  more  than  a  quatter 
of  an  mch  long. 

The  jaws  were  now  opened  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  the  left  angle  of  the 
mouth  widely  retracted,  while  the  saw  was  brought  across  the  dorsum  of  the 
tongue,  and  the  bone  quickly  severed  by.  sawing  from  without  inwards,  and 
slightly  upwards.  As  soon  as  the  bone  was  divided,  the  saw  was  liberaUxi  by 
clipping  tlie  super-imposed  gum  with  iscissors.  In  like  manner  the  ^one  was 
divided  on  the  left  side ;  but,  as  it  had  to  be  cut  right  at  the  angle,  to  get  clear 
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of  diseased  Btrnctnre,  the  saw  had  to  be  passed  from  withiii  outwards  and 
doiynwards,  its  two  ends  hanging  out  at  the  extefnal  opening  jnst  under  the 
angle,  and  thus  the  Ume  was  easily  divided  from  abpve,  doMoiwaids  and  back- 
wards. The  next  step  in  the  operation  was  to  dissect  the  lip,  chin  and  cheeks 
from  this  loose  diseased  mass,  turning  the  lip  downward  .unaer  the  base  of  the 
bone.  This  required  some  little  caution  in  putting  the  parts  sufficiently  on  the 
stretch,  and  cutting  close  enough  to  the  bone  to  avoid  the  facial  arteries. 
After  liberating  the  riffht  side  of  the  bone,  getting  it  on  the  outside  of  the  angle 
of  the  mouth,. so  that  f  could  make  a  lever  of  it,  the  eu^  with  which  the  opeia- 
tion  was  finished  was  a  matter  of  great  surprise  to  me.  By  rotating  it  inwards 
on  the  axis  of  the  left  side,  it  was  easy  to  separate  the  attachments  from  the 
outer  surface,  and  by  reversing  this  movement  it  facilitated  greatly  the  diaseo- 
ti(m  from  the  muscles  of  the  tongue  and  throat,  while  traction  brought  it  so  far 
out,  that  its  separation  from  the  soft  parts  at  the  f^nfle  gave  no  trouble  at  all* 
Jusl  as  the  eenio-hyo-glossi  muscles  were  severed  Trom  their  origin,  the  old 
man's  head  lew  back,  and  he  made  a  distressing  sort  of  sulSfocative  sob,  when 
it  was  immediately  discovered  thai  the  assistant  was  holdinff  the  lu[ature 
loosely,  which  had  been  previously  pasted  through  the  frvaum  Im^e  tor  the 
express  purpose  of  preventing  a  retraction  of  the  tongue.  By.seizmg  the  liga- 
ture quickly,  and  putting  it  on  the  stretch,  so  as  to  draw  the  .tongue  forwud* 
the  cause  of  this  sudden  alarm  was  instantly  arrested.  The  only  artery 
requiring  a  ligature  was  the  left  facial,  which  was  cut  by  a  careless  slip  of 
the  knife  after  it  had  been  cautiously  separated  from  its  bed  in  contact  with 
the  bone. 

The  operation  being  completed,  the  cavity  lately  occupied  by  the  diseased 
bone  was  filled  with  pledgets  of  lint,  wet  with  creosote  water,  for  the  purpose 
of  arresting  the  slight  hemorrhage.  The  only  dressing  used  was  a  bit  of  paste* 
board,  soaked  in  warm  water,  and  moulded  on  to  the  chm  of  a  healthy  man,  so^aa 
to  form  a  perfect  encasement  of  the  whole  inferior  maxillary  region,  which 
being  applied,  was  sustained  in  sM  by  a  proper  bandage. 

The  day  after  the  operation  the  old  man  wai(  chewing  tobacco.  In  two 
weeks  he  was  out  chopping  wood ;  and  in  a  month  he  went  home  perfectly 
well.  His  pulse  was  regularly  72  all  the  time,  both  before  and  after  the 
operation. 

There  are  several  considerations  to  recommend  this  operation  in  preference 
to  the  usual  one  with  its  extensive  incisions. 

1st.  There  was  no  external  mutilation  ;  the  slight  punctures,  through  which 
the  chain-saw  was  passed,  healing  by  the  first  intention  without  the  least  mark 
or  scar. 

2d.  As  the  third  branch  oif  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  was  divided  at  the  outset 
of  the  operation,  its  subsequent  stages  were  comparatively  free  from  pain;  the 
stretching  of  the  angles  of  the  mouth  being  the  most  that  was  complained  of. 

3d.  As  no  important  blood-vessels  are  cut,  no  ligatures  are  required.  (In 
this  case  it  was  my  fault  that  the  left  facial  artery  was  wounded.) 

4th.  There  was  no  trouble  with  the  after-treatment. 

5th.  It  is  just  as  easy  of  performance  as  the  old  operation.. 

This  method  of  operating  will  be  available  under  all  circumstances,  but  is 
only  proposed  for  the  removal  of  the  body  of  the  bone,  or  any  portion  of  it  ante- 
rior to  the  angles.  If  the  mouth  should  be  small,  and  the  diseased  mass  too 
large  to  be  brought  through  entire,  it  will  be  very  easy  to  divide  it  near  the 
symphysis,  or  euewhere,  as  the  judgment  of  the  surgeon  may  determine,  and 
remove  a  piece  at  a  time»  Of  course,  where  the  jaw  has  to  be  disarticulated, 
the  curvilinear  incision^  first  suggested  and  executed  by  our  distinguished 
covilbryman,  Dr.  Mott,  will  always  be  indispensable.^-'ilmmam  Journal 
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S.-»-(>i«  tke  consequences  of  rising  loo  soon  from  bed  after  Ckmjinememty  wiik 
9  GOfiis  in  Ulustraiion,    By  Wm.  M.  McPheetbbs,  M.  D. 


We  have  ever  found  it  difficalt  to  impress  upon  females  the  importance  and 
absolute  necessity  of  remaining^  for  a  sxtmcieut  length  of  time  after  confinement 
m  a  horizontal  position,  and  keeping  peifectly  quiet.  Imprudence  in  getting 
up  too  80on«  often  eittails  upon  the  unfortunate  |»tient,  months,  and  even  years 
of  snfl^rinff,  which  might  have  been  avoided  had  she  listened  to  the  advice  of 
her  physicuin,  or  to  the  suggestions  of  common  sense.  We  are  sadsfied  that 
the  practice  of  getting  out  of  bed  too  soon  after  confinement,  is  very  p^eneral  in 
our  own  community,  and  hence  it  is  that  such  a  very  large  proportion  of  our 
female  population  suflbr  with  prolapsus,  aiid  procidentia  uteri,  as  well  as  from 
other  uterine  affections,  which  subject  them  to  the  necessity  of  wearing  pes- 
saries, or  tothe  use  of  those  fashionable,  but,  in  our  opinion,  very  objectionable 
Instruments,  utero  abdoiiiinai  supporters.  Sometimes  this  imprudence  js  attri- 
butable to  the  want  of  proper  precauti6n  on  the  part  of  medical  advisers,  but 
more  frequently  it  is  owin^  to  the  folly  of  patients  themselves.  On  the  third 
or  fourth  day  after  parturition,  a  patient  who  is  "  very  smart,"  feels  able  to  sit 
up  in  bed,  or  in  an  easy  chair,  and  in  spite  of  all  that  the  physician  can  say, 
she  wiU,  in  his  absence,  sit  up  for  the  purpose  of  changing  her  clothes,  or  get 
out  of  bed  altogether,  that  it  may  be  made  up,  and  not  unf^u^ntly  walk  across 
the  floor,  by  way  of  testingher  strength.  A  moment's  reflection  must  convince 
tnj  one  of  the  impropriety  of  such  conduct.  The  enlarged  and  engorged  con- 
dition of  the  womo,  tne  great  relaxation  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  of  the  vagina, 
and  of  the  broad  and  round  ligaments,  all  tend,  under  the  circumstances,  when 
lih»  body  Is  brought  into  an  erect  posture,  to  force  the  uterus  down  into  the 
vugina,  and  frequently  through  the  vulva.  Again,  on  the  third  or  fourth  day 
amr  delivery,  it  is  the  practice  of  most  physicians  to  administer  a  dose  of  castor 
oi}^  or  some  other  mild  cathartic,  for  the  purpose  of  securinj?  an  operation  from 
the  bowels,  which  are  usually  torpid  up  to  this  time.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, patients,  especiallv  those  who  "  feel  smart,"  instead  of  using  a  bed- pan, 
^nd  evacuating  their  bowels  in  a  horizontal  position,  wiil  get  up  out  of  bed,  and 
use  the  close  stool,  and  thus  bring  about  the  evils  of  whicn  we  have  just  been 
speaking. 

These  remarks  are  called  forth  by  two  cases  which  recently  occurred  in  our 
own  practice,  where  our  patients  were  guilty  of  the  imprudencies  here  spoken 
of.  hi  one  of  the  cases,  in  which  we  attended  in  consultation  with  a  medical 
friend,  the  labor  was  prolonged  and  difficult,  and  it  was  necessarv  to  remove 
the  child  by  means  of  instrumente.  It  was  a  first  confinement,  and  the  woman 
had  been  some  fifty  hours  in  labor  before  we  saw  her.  Her  strength  wa»  weU 
nigh  exhausted,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  she  could  be  sustained  during 
the  operation,  which,  however,  terminated  favorably,  and  the  patient  was  put  to 
bed,  with  strict  injunctions  to  keep  perfectly  quiet  On  visiting  her  on  the 
thitd  morning  after,  we  found  that  her  bowels  had  been  very  much  out  of  order 
during  the  night,  that  she  had  been  up  several  times  on  the  close  stool,  and  had 
flufllbred' very  much  with  straining  efforts.  During- our  visit  she  complained 
greatly  of  pain,  and  uneasiness  in  th6  region  of  the  vulva,  and  on  exammation 
we  found  the  uterus  highly  engorged  with  blood,  and  of  the  size  of  one's  fist, 
protruding  entirely  through  the  labia  majora.  The  second  case  was  that  of  a 
young  athletic  woman,  also  in  labor  with  her  first  child,  but  wly)  got  alon^  well. 
On  the  third  day,  the  bowels  not  having  been  moved,  a  dose  of  castor  oil  waa 
administered,  and  the  patient,  contrary  to  our  express  directioiu^  got  out  of  bed 
when  it  came  to  operate.  The  consequences  were  similar  in  kind,  though  not 
in  degree  to  the  case  just  mentioned. 

In  very  many  instances  like  imprudeacies  are  jiot  foUowed  so  iouneftittt^ 
by  bad  consequences,  but  it  is  invariably  the  case  that  those  who  are  guiUy  of 
such  folly,  are  made  to  suffer  for  it,  sooner  or  latere  Often,  too^  the  M«UMge> 
instead  of  being  pinned  tightly  around  the  hips,  for  the  puifioee  o^  smpporting 
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thom,  and  bein^made  to  prees  from  below,  upwards,  slips  np,  gets  In  a  string, 
and  acts  as  a  ligatare  around  the  abdomen,  pressing  downwards,  and  cons^« 
quently  doing  positive  harm  instead  of  good.  Too  much  attention  cannot  be 
paid  to  the  subject  of  bandaging.  In  the  first  instance  it  should  be  applied  and 
properly  adjusted  by  the  physician  himself,  and  he  should  instruct  the  nurse 
now  to  tighten  and  keep  it  in  its  proper^  position,  and  it  should  be  worn  Ume 
after  the  woman  gets  out  of  bed,  ana  until  the  parts  have  resumed  their  natural 
tone  and  strength.  The  material,  too,  out  of  which  the  bandage  is  made,  is 
worthy  of  consideration.  Of  all  the  articles  in  oommon  use,  we  prefer  the 
flannel,  doubled,  and  of  sufficient  width  to  extend  from  the  middle  of  the  bips  to 
the  umbilicus;  it  possesses  the  advantages  of  being  soil  tjmd  somewhat  elastic, 
and  can  be  brought  to  fit  the  irre'gtilar  surface  around  which  it  is  intended  to 
pass. 

A  patient,  after  giving  .birth  Jto  a  child,  however  easy  or  natural  a  labor  she 
may  have  bad,  should  re^^ain  perfectly  quiet  on  her  back  for  at  least  two  or 
three  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  time^  provided  everything  goes  .on  regularly, 
she  may  be  allowed  to  sit  up  cautiously  in  bed,  and  gradually  remain  for  a 
short  time  out  of  bed,  in  a  sitting  posture ;  but  as  a  ^neral  rule,  th^  should 
not  be  permitted  to  rise  from  their  beds,  under  three  weeks,  and  frequently  not 
so  soon.  This  rule  may  peem  a  little  stringent  to  those  who  have  been  in  the 
haJbit  of  getting  np  at  faitheeit  on  the  nhuk  day^  and  often  walking  all  over  the 
room  long  betofe  that  period ;  but  time  would  be  saved  by  ob^rving  it,  and 
patients  would  save  themselves  an  immense  amount  of  subsequent  pain  and 
unhappiness. 

We  are  aware  that  our  suggestions  contain  nothing  new  or  original,  but  the 
snbject  is  one  of  vast  importance,  and  which  is  too  much  neglected — it  is  there- 
fore necessary  to  add  '*  Ime  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept."  The  health 
imd  comfort  of  the  female  sex  is  so  intimately  identified  with  our  own  happi- 
ness, that  whatever  aflects  them  materially,  concerns  us ;  and  we  are  satisfied, 
that  if  due  attention  were  paid  to  their  proper  "  getting  up"  aller  confinem^nt, 
we  would  not  see  so  many  young  and  lovely  wives  siSbrin^  with  uterine  auc- 
tions—-pale  and  ancemic,  and  unable  to  take  the  least  exercise,  or  even  attend 
to  their  ordinary  household  affairs,  without  the  greatest  pain^—- ;S/.  Louis  Aijed. 
and  Surg,  Journal, 


6. — Oalh  of  Hippocrates. 

[translated.]  / 

(The  philosophic  physician  is  equal  to  the  gods.) 

To  ALL  Physicians  of  all  times. — ^I  swear  by  Apollo,  by  iEsculapius,  by 
Hygis,  by  Panacea,  hj  all  the  gods  and  goddesses  whom  I  here  invoke  as  wit- 
nesses, to  fulfil  accordmff  to  my  best  capacity  and  discernment,  the  oath  which 
I  pronounce  and  here  subecribe. 

I  swear  to  consider  mv  master  as  equal  to  my  parents ;  I  will  unite  my  exis- 
tence to  his,  and  if  he  should  ever  require  it,  I  will  divide  my  efifects  with  him. 
His  tons  shall  be  mv  brothers,  and  if  they  should  wish  to  learn  the  art  of  heal- 
ipg,  I  will  instruct  them  without  any  immediate  salary,  or  any  engagements 
for  the  future.  Maxims,  detailed  explanations,  in  fine,  all  of  my  medical  doc- 
trines shall.be  transmitted  by  me  to  my  sons,  to  those  of  my  master,  to  pupils 
encaged  b^  writing  and  sworn  according  to  medical  law,  but  to  none  others. 

I  wiU  prescribe  to  the  sick  a  proper  regimen  according  to  my  ability  and 
discernment  I  will  abstain  from  aH  thhiffs  unjust  and  injurious.  I  will  never 
produce  abortion.  I  will  presenMi  as  a  pnysician  and  a  gentleman  the  utmost 
parity  of  tad  sanctity  of  morals*  I  will  never  perfiorai  li£otomy«  but  leave  thi^ 
operation  for  those  who  make  a  professioa  of  it. 

laid  whatever  house  I  shall  enter,  going  to  carry  aid  to  the  sick,  I  will  remain 
there  a  atfHig«  to  all  iniquity,  to  all  corruptkm,  and  to  all  criminal  acts  towards 
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man  or  woman,  bond  or  free.  What  I  see  or  hear  in  private  fife  whilst  in  the 
exercise  of,  or  even  out  of  l!ie  exercise  of  my  profession,  and  which  shall  not  be 
of  a  nature  to  be  divulged,  I  will  keep  holy-twd  inviolate. 

Tf  I  fulfil  faithfully  this  oath,  and  not  violate  it  any  manner,  may  I  obtain 
a  celebrity  as  a  gentleman  and  a  physician,  a)bd  be  glorified  by  all  men  in  all 
ages ;  but  if  I  transifress  it  and  perjure  myself,  may  the  contrary  befal  me. — lb. 


APPOINTMENTS  IN  MEDICAL  COLLEGES. 

Jab.  B.  Rodobrs,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Franklio  Medi- 
cal College,  Philadelphia,  has  been  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Chemistiy 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  vice  PrQfessor  R.  Hare — resigned. . 
Dr.  Hare  has  been  appointed  '*  Emeritus  Professor  of  Chemistry." 

Dr.  Cabrll,  has  declined  the  appointment  of  Professor  of  Surgery 
in  the  Richmond  Medical  College. 

Jacob  Randolph,  M.  D.,  has  been  appointniAdnt  ^  Professor  of  Clini- 
cal Surgery"  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Alonzo  Clark,  M.  D.,  has  been  appointed  ^'Lc^cturer  on  Physi- 
ology and  Pathology"  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons — New 
York. 

Samuel  Hbnet  Dicksox,  M.  D.,  late  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  has 
been  appointed  "  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine" 
in  the  University  of  New  York — vice  Professor  Reverb,  deceased. 

Charles  Bell  Gibson,  M.  D.,  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Surgery 
the  Richmond  Medical  College — vice  Professor  Augustus  Warner, 
deceased. 

Since  the  resignation  of  Dr;  Warren,  three  new  professors  have 
been  attached  to  the  Massachusetts  Medical  College  in  Boston,  and  one 
to  the  University  at  Cambridge,  The  new  professsors  are  Oliver  W. 
Holmes,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology ;  John  B.  S. 
Jackson,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Pathological  Anatomy  and  Curator ;  and 
Jeffries  Wyman,  M.  D.,  Hersey  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  Cambridge. 

In  the  Medical  CoUege  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  Dr.  Ged- 
DINGS,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Chair  of  Practice  of  Medicine,  and 
Dr.  Bellinger^  appointed  Professor  of  Surgery. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LOUISIANA. 

The  Medical  Department  of  this  promising  institution  is  rapidly  ad- 
vancing to  completion.  Its  dimensions  are  ample,  the  arrangements  of 
the  rooms  admirable,  and  when  completed,  which  will  be  in  time  for  the 
lectures  this  winter,  it  will  equal,  if  it  does  not  surpass  any  similar  in- 
stitution in  the  country.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  with  what  rapidity 
this  splendid  structure  has  been  raised ;  and  much  praise  is  therefore 
due  the  Professors  for  their  eoterprize  in  the  matter.  Students  who 
desire  to  attend  lectures  the  coming  winter  in  this  city,  will  find  ample 
accommodations,  and  every  facility  offered  them  fer  acquiring  a  thorough 
and  practical  knowledge  of  their  profession* 

A.  H* 
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NEW  ORLEANS,  NOVEMBER  1,  1847. 


HEALTH  OF  THE  CITY. 

We  shall  contLoiue  hereafter,  as  heretofore,  to  make  a  few  passing 
remarks  upon  the  sanitary  condition  of  our  city.  In  our  September 
number,  it  was  stated  that  the  Board  of  Health  had  declared  the  yellow 
fever  to  be  epidemic.  Events  which  have  transpired  since  that  an- 
nouncement, have  fully  verified,  we  regret  to  say,  the  assertion  of  the 
Board. 

The  fever  made  its  appearance  about  the  1st  of  July,  and  began  to 
decline,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  epidemics,  about  the  latter  part 
of  Septenaber;  and  by  the  1st  of  October,  the  deaths  daily  were  about 
ten.  Thus  the  epidemic,  as  such  raged  about  six  or  seven  weeks.  It 
attacked  many  who  had  passed  unafiected  through  the  season  of  1639 
and  '41 ;  some  who  had  been  permanent  residents  for  several  years,  fell 
victims  to  the  disease.  In  some  of  its  features,  it  differed  from  former 
epidemics. 

We  had  fewer  cases  of  black  vomit;  and  many  who  were  attacked 
with  this  usually  &tal  symptom,  recovered.  In  many  cases,  the  fever 
terminated  in  24  hours ;  in  others  it  raged  for  56  or  72  hours.  Nor 
was  the  issue  of  the  case  materially  influenced  by  the  duration  of  the 
fever.  Since,  many  in  whom  the  fever  continued  for  three  days,  recov. 
ered  as  promptly  as  those  in  whom  it  ceased  at  the  end  of  24  hours. 
Throughout  the  disease,  the  head-symptoms  were  striking  and  obstinate ; 
and  many,  very  many,  succumbed  with  all  the  symptoms  of  congestion 
of  brain. 

As  it  is  not  our  object  to  go  into  a  description  of  the  disease,  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  the  statistics  on  the  subject.  Afler  much  labor  and 
great  care,  we  have  compiled  from  the  published  rep^orts  of  the  Board  of 
Health  the  followihg  statement,  which  will  speak  for  itself. 

Interments  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  from  the  3rd  of  July,  to  the 
18th  October,  1847,  inclusive. 


For  the  week  ending.  10th  July.  Total 

ti      u      (i  14  17th     ^*  *' 

a      M      (4  it  24th    **  ^* 

U          U           U  U  3l8t         4«  «i 

•*      "      "  «          8th  Aug.  " 

««      M       <«  M  15th     '*  ** 

M      M      u  u  22d      "  " 

<t      a       M  u  29th     •*  •• 

*••***  «          5th.  Sept.  « 

M          M           it  4C  12th        "  ** 

«♦«♦•♦  44  J9t|j        44  44 

44           44            44  44  26th        **  ** 

«****«  •*         3idOct.  " 

U          44           44  ,      44  IQI\^        44  44 

From  the  10th  to  the  18th    «"  *' 


6  of  yeUow  fever. 


Total. 


3990  2241  of  yellow  fever 
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Interments  in  the  city  ofLa&yette,  from  26th  of  Jdy,  to  2l8t  Sep- 
tcmber,  1847,  inclusive.  Total,  793,  of  which  498  were  d"  yellow 
fever.  Thus  making  the  total  of  deaths  from  all  diseases  during  the 
time  specified, — in  both  citie8,^4,783,  of  which  2,739  were  from  yellow 
fever. 

The  above  table  will  convey  quite  a  correct  idea  of  the  state  of  health 
of  our  population  from  the  3d  of  July  to  the  18th  of  October,  1847. 

From  tne  foregoing  table  it  will  appear  that  the  epidemic  reached  its 
acme  about  the  1st  of  September,  and  after  that  date  it  gradually  de-  . 
clined.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  fever,  it  has  been  computed  that 
between  twenty  and  twenty-five  thousand  persons  were  attacked  with 
the  disease ;  this,  however,  is  more  a  matter  of  conjecture  than  accurate 
calculation. 

On  the  18th  of  October,  the  Board  of  Health  published  the  following 
statement : 

Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Health,  October  ISth,  1847. 
The  Board  of  Health  feels  authorized  to  make  the  announcement  thai 
the  yellow  fever,  which  has  been  prevailing  for  some  months  as  an 
epidemic,  has,  for  some  time,  ceased  to  exhibit  this  character,  and  as 
such  has  now  disappeared.  At  the  6am0  time  it  is  proper  to  state,  that 
the  sporadic  cases,  which  have  always  been  seen  for  one  or  two  months 
after  the  disappearance  of  epidemic  yellow  fever,  must  still  be  expected 
to  prevail. 

Signed,  W,  Stonr, 

Chatrman* 
W.  T.  Brbitt, 

Secretary  pro  tern. 
As  the  yellow  fever  declines,  our  ordinary  autumnal  diseases  begin  to 
make  thoir  appearance.  We  have  now  under  treatment  two  cases  of 
typhoid  fever  in  private  practice ;  they  are  very  obstinate,  one  17  days 
standing,  and  not  yet  convalescent.  Since  the  commencement  of  the 
&11  season,  the  sky  has  been  clear,  the  air  cool  and  bracing,  and  but 
little  rain  to  interrupt  out-door  business. 

A.  H. 


HEALTH  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 
JKATTERirrTB's,  pAHisH  St.  Masy,  La.,  Octobcr  Idth,  1847. 
Editors  of  iV.  O.  Medical  and  Swgical  Journal. 
Gbnts  :— This  part  of  the  parish  is  now  healthy-HK>me  few  cases  of 
intermittents  are  occurring,  but  since  the  lai  of  October,  little  sickness 
has  existed.     Through  the  prairies  during  the  months  of  July,  August, 
and  September,  much  sickness  occurred,  mostly  mild  intermittents,  and 
easily  cured— « few  doses  of  Quinine  promptly  arresting  the  paroxysms. 
The  employment  of  Quinine  has  of  late,  much  increased  in  the  domestic 
practice  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  county,  and  fortunately  has  taken  Ihe 
place  of  excessive,  and  of  repeated  doses  of  cathartics  and  emetics. — 
Familiarity  with  the  virtues  of  Quinine   has  sensibly  diminished  the 
practice  of  Physicians — fevers  are  arrested  ^  in  limine"  and  consequently 
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our  services  are  leas  frequentlj  required,  and  we  seldom  meet  with  those 
aggravated  cases  of  pseudo-typhoid  and  congestive  fever,  formerly  so 
prevalent  in  this  region.  During  the  season  I  have  met  with  but  3  or  4 
eases  of  congestive  fever,  and  those  may  have  been  attributed  to  injudi- 
cious treatment  in  the  early  stage. 

Considerable  sickness,  I  have  heard,  has  existed  recently  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  Parish  of  St  Martin,  and  some  deaths  have  occurred. 

Our  Summer  months  were  excessively, rainy,  the  fall  thus  far  has 
been  mostly  dry  and  pleasant.  The  crops  are  good,  and  promise  an 
abundant  yield. 

The  charbon  in  cattle  and  horses,  prevailed  in  this  vicinity  in  the 
early  summer  months,  and  destroyed  great  numbers.  Some  planters 
loosing  nearly  all  their  horses  and  mules.  No  cases  occurred  in  the 
human  subject.  Little  success  attended  any  treatment.  The  roost 
efiicient  remedy  however  seemed  to  be  the  application  of  the  actual 
cautery  at  the  onset  of  the  disease. 

Respectfully  your  ob'dt.  servanti 
J.  B.  D. 

WooDViLLB,  (Miss.,)  14th  Ootober,  1S47. 

GsifTLKMKir: — I  am  sorry  my  last  report,  for  September,  was  too 
late  for  insertion.  I  send  this,  hoping  it  will  be  in  time.  We  are  all 
resting  on  our  oars,  nothing  of  any  consemienoe  occurring  to  interrupt 
our  hours  of  reading,  eatmg  or  sleeping.  It  is,  and  has  been  an  unusu- 
ally healthy  season  in  this  county.  The  following  is  the  tableau  of  3 
physicians  of  this  place,  of  the  largest  practice,  embracing  the  time  from 
the  15th  August  up  to  date. 

Abortion  1;  abstBess,  common,  4 ;  mammary,  1;  lumbar,  1;  asthma^ 
9;  bronchitis,  acute,  1 ;  do.  chronic,  1;  diarrhoea,  acute^  12;  chronic, 
1 ;  dysentery,  9;  dentition  16,  1  fetal;  epilepsy  1,  fetal;  enteritis^ chro- 
nic, infentile,  6;  adult,  2 ;  fever  intermit  88;  do.  infent  remit  25;  do. 
remit  45,  1  fetal;  do.  continued  bilious,  6;  do.  catarrhal,  3;  do.  eon- 
ffestive,  0;  1  fatal ;  gonorrhosa.  8 ;  hepatitis,  acute,  1 ;  do.  chronic  1 ; 
hysteria,  3;  jaundice,  4;  labour,  natural,  4;  do.  difficult,  1;  mania-i-potu, 
4, 1  fetal;  monorrhagia,  chronic,  1;  menses,  suppressed,  attended  with 
chorea  sancti  viti  1;  n^rbus  coxarius  1;  neuralgia  3 ;  pertussis^  4 ; 
l^thisis,  2 ;  pleuritis,  acute,  2 ;  placenta  adherent  1 ;  rheum,  acute  4; 
syphilis,  3 ;  ulcer,  3;  vermes,  5 ;  wound,  lacerated,  3 ;  do.  gun-shot  1; 
fracture  of  clavicto,  1 ;  do.  of  scapula,  1.  I  have  omitted  many  minor 
cases  of  a  casual  nature,  being  of  no  importance. 

I  would  beg  room  to  mention  a  case  of  ealculua  of  the  bladder  coming, 
under  treatment  in  the  past  month,  in  a  negro  woman  aged  82,  mother 
of  two  children*  She  has  su^red  much  for  upwards  of  three  years,  and 
was  thought  by  some  to  be  incurable*  The  stone  was  of  an  oval  shape 
attached  to  the  fundus  of  the  bladder  by  one  extremity,  while  the  other 
was  elongated  and  impacted  into  the  neck  of  the  bhuider,  and  thronah 
the  urethra  even  to  the  external  meatus,  so  as  to  be  tangible  and  visibto. 
The  urethra  was  very  much  enlargM.  Dr.  R.  L.  B.,  the  attending 
physician  in  presence  of  Dr.  A.  C.  H.,  operated  by  Dr.  Fergusson's 
mode,  on  the  29th  September,  dividing  the  urethra  latently  on  each 
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side,  outwards  and  downwards  towards  each  ischium.  The  stone  was 
seized  and  in  the  attempt  to  remove  it,  was  crushed  in  the  forceps.  The 
fragments  were  removed  and  from  the  amount  obtained,  must  have  been 
as  large  as  the  largest  sized  hen  egg.  By  accident  the  calculus  was 
misplaced  and  lost,  so  that  no  analysis  was  made. 

The  incisions  healed  kindly,  and  the  patient  seems  destined  to  enjoy 
good  health  and  be  useful  again. 

A.  R.  xk. 

Montgomery,  Ala.,  October  15th,  1847. 
Editors  of  New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  JoumaL 
'  Gbntlfuen  : — As  heretofore  I  send  you  our  list  of  cases  for  the  two 
past  months, — from  August  9th,  to  October  10th,  inclusive.  Although, 
as  you  will  perceive,  the  number  of  cases  is  much  greater  than  during 
the  previous  two  months,  it  has  been  considered  quite  healthy  here.— 
This  is  owing  to  the  fiict,  that  the  cases  of  fever, — by  which  the  list  is 
principaUy  augmented, — ^have  been  generally,  exceedingly  mild,  requir-^ 
ing  but  little  time  or  medicine  to  effect  a  cure. 

Abscess,  10;  apoplexy,  1;  abortion,  2;  asthma,  1;  after  pains,  (se- 
vere and  protracted)  1 ;  angina  pectoris,  1;  bronchftis,  (acute)  1;  con- 
vulsions, (in&nt)  3 ;  catarrh,  2;  cholera-morbus,  6 ;  cholera,  (infant.)  3; 
cataract  1;  colic,  13  ;  contracted  cicatrix,  (of  neck,  from  bum)  1;  deli- 
rium tremens,  3 ;  diarrhcea,  (acute)  29 ;  do.  (chronic)  5 ;  dyspepsia,  6 ; 
difficult  dentition,  2;  dysentery,  6;  dysmenorrhoea,  1;  enteritis,  (acute) 
4;  do.  (chronic)  1;  epilepsy,  1;  Eczema,  1;  fistula,  in  ano  1;  fracture, 

i simple  of  forearm)  1;  do.  (simple  of  radius)  1;  do  (simple,  of  thigh)  1; 
oreign  body  (fish  bone)  in  rectum,  1 ;  fever,  typhoid,  2;  do.  (intermit, 
simple)  319;  do.  (remit,  simple)  141;  do.  (remit,  pernicious)  10;  do. 
(remit,  in&nt.)  11 ;  do.  3rellow,  (from  Mobile,  on  boats)  2 ;  do.  (ephe- 
meral) 1;  gonorrhcDa,  10;  gastritis,  1;  hemiplegia,  1;  hysteria,  1;  he- 
morrhoids, 1 ;  Hyalitis,  1 ;  hepatitis,  (chronic)  1 ;  hernia,  (reduc)  1 ; 
irritable  bladder,  1;  injury  of  head  1 ;  jaundice,  5;  incontinence  of  urine, 
1;  leucorrhcea,  3;  menorrhagia,  4;  meningitis  2;  neuralgia,  12;  necro- 
cis,  2;  purpura  hsemorrhagica,  1;  pterygium,  1;  phymosis,  1;  prolapsus 
uturi,  1;  pneumonia  4;  parotitis,  2;  parturition,  (natural)  1;  do.  (tedi- 
ous) 1 ;  phthisis  puknonal,  3 ;  poisoning,  (by  sulphate  of  zinc,  taken  in 
mistake  for  sulphate  of  maghes.)  1;  porrigo,  1;  prurigo  ani  1;  opthal- 
mia,  (scrophalous)  1;  do.  (catarrhal)  3;  otitis,  2;  rubeola,  1;  rheuma- 
tism, (acute)  1;  retained  placenta,  1;  spinal  irritation  4;  spinitis,  1;  sy- 
philis, (primary)  2;  do.  (secondary)  2;  sprain,  4;  strictuie  of  urelhra,  2; 
tonsilitb,  1 ;  tumor,  (adipose)  1;  urticaria,  1 ;  ulcer  of  corea  1 ;  do.  of 
log*  1 ;  vertigo,  1 ;  wounds  (of  corea)  2 ;  do.  lacerated,  1;  do.  punc 
tured,  3;  do.  incised,  1;  contused,  6;  worms,  1;  whitlow,  3.  Making 
in  ail  710  cases.  There  were  ten  deaths — ^four  from  pernicious  remit- 
tent, two  from  meningitis,  two  from  acute  enteritis,  one  from  cholera 
infiuit.  and  one  from  yellow  fever. 

W.  M.  B. 

Pattkrsonville,  La.,  October  19th,  1847. 
Messrs.  Editors : — The  health  of  this  portion  of  the  Parish  of  Su 
Mary,  since  my  communication  in  August  last,  has  not  been  good.    The 
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prevailing  sickness  has  been  principallj  internrittent  and  remittent 
bilious  fevers,  generally  of  &  mi  Id,  character,  although  occasionaUy,  very 
aggravated. 

The  complications  have  been,  abdominal,  and  cerebral  congestions, 
and  gastro-enteritis.  But  in  all  the  cases,  there  was  a  ready  yielding 
to  judicious  management.  Notwithstanding  the  great  amount  of  sick- 
ness, this  region  has  never  experienced  less  mortality.  I  think  I  have 
seen  two  well  marked  cases  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis ;  they  both 
occurred  on  the  same  plantation,  about  four  miles  below  this  village, 
and  within  forty-eight  hours  of  each  other.  They  both  yielded  (but 
slowly,)  to  profuse  blood-letting,  cathartics,  quinine,  &c.  Such  cases 
being  rare  and  interesting,  I  may  at  some  future  time,  give  a  detailed 
report  of  the  above  two  cases. 

For  the  last  few  weeks,  we  have  had  some  cool  weather,  particularly 
at  nights  and  early  in  the  morning,  with  tolerably  high  temperature 
during  the  middle  of  the  days,  since  which  the  cases  have  declined  in 
number,  but  become  more  violent  in  disposition.  We  are  soon  expect- 
ing that  exemption,  from  sickness,  which  Southern  Louisiana,  usually 
enjoys  afler  the  appearance  of  "  hoary  frost" 

Respectfully  and  sincerely, 
R.  H.  D. 

Covington,  La.,  October  22nd,  1847, 

In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  18th,  which  I  did  not  receive  in  time 
to  acknowledge  by  return  mail,  I  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
replying  to. 

Several  families  of  Germans  and  Dutch,  who  had  resided  in  New 
Orleans  for  tioo  or  three  years,  came  over  here  the  latter  end  of  August  to 
escape  the  fever  in  New  Orleans,  and  took  possession  of  some  uninhabi- 
ted houses.  About  the  Mh  day  afler  their  arrival  one  man  was  taken 
sick ;  from  what  I  can  learn,  no  physician  saw  him  for  two  days ;— he  died 
the  fourth  day  with  black- vomit.  In  the  meantime  another  man  and 
his  wife  (also  emigrants)  were  taken  down  and  both  died  in  a  similar 
way.  Afler  a  day  or  two,  two  of  our  citizens  who  had  been  with  the 
flick,  and  attending  on  them,  were  also  taken  down  with  a  similar  attack ; 
and  afler  this  the  disease  spread  generally  thro'  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood where  it  is  thickly  inhabited ;  from  this  it  spread  thro'  the  town, 
except  that  portion  where  I  reside,  which  is  separated  by  a  small  branch 
from  the  town.     We  have  all  kept  well. 

I  may  safely  estimate  the  number  of  cases  from  IGO  to  180  out  of 
which,  with  other  diseases,  there  have  been  eleven  deaths,  one  of  which 
was  fit)m  consumption,  and  ten  of  fever. 

I  have  seen  eleven  cases  from  New  Orleans,  who  were  taken  sick 
either  immediately  on  their  arrival,  or  within  a  day  or  two  afler,  some 
at  Madisonville,  some  at  Lewisburg,  and  •ome  here ;  those  cases  have 
not  varied  in  the  slightest  degree,  from  the  patients  I  have  attended 
here;  I  do  not  think  it  genuine  yellow  fever.  The  persons  have  gen- 
erally been  attacked  severely ;  the  fever  has  commonly  been  subdued  in 
thirty-six  hours,  but  has  lefl  the  system  very  much  exhausted.  In  my 
own  practice  in  the  place,  I  have  lost  only  one  patient — ^that  from  relapse. 
I  have  not  bled  in  any  instance,  have  only  given  Calomel  to  one  person. 
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and  only  cupped  one — ^I  have  relied  entirely  on  external  applications^ 
caator  oil,  injections  and  quinine. 

There  have  been  several  instances  of  persons  coming  from  the  coun- 
try to  the  town  on  business,  several  of  whom,  soon  aAer  have  been 
attacked  with  fever,  and  generally  have  died  mostly  of  black-vomit. 

The  fever  hA9  entirely  subsided  here  for  the  last  five  or  six  days.  In 
haste. 

J.  G. 
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The  present  being  the  commejncenieiiit  of  a  I^e,v  Tear  and  a  season 
which  oor  country  subscribers  usii^Qy  devote  tp  ffi^fS^  their  col- 
lections ;  we  take  the  liberty  of  sugge^ling  ]to  those  ^jT  W^Vf^  ^^o  may 
have  been  postponing  their  payments,  the  prqpriety  of  t|ieir  availing 
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amount  of  their  dues. 
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S.    WOODALL,   PVBUBHEB, 
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Commnnications  have  been  received  from  Dr.  Bolio^  of  ! 
Dr.  Lewis  of  Mobile.    Dr.  Lewis  will  reply  to  the  Reviewer  of  His 
History  of  Alabama"  in  our  next  number. 

We  beg  of  oar  friends  in  the  surrounding  conntiy  to  send  us  more  original 
communications. 

The  following  Books  and  Pamphlets  have  been  received : 

A  Treatise  on  the  Practice  (f  Medicine.  By  George  B.  Wood,  M.  D.  Pro- 
lessor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  ; 
One  of  the  physicians  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital ;  One  of  the  authors  of 
tbe  Dispensatory  of  the  United  States,  &«.  6ic.  In  2  volumes,  pp.  791  and 
840.    Fliiladelphia.  -Gr^,  Elliot  ^  Co.  1847.    (From  the  Publishers.) 

'The  Htstorvy  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  the  Fevers  of  the  United  States. 
By  EusHA  Bartlett,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physfc 
in  Transylvania  University;  Author  of  an  Easay  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Medical  ^ience,  &«.»d&a.    rhiladejphia.  Lea  &  Blanchard.  1847.  pp.  667. 

lUastrations  of  Medical  Botany :  Consisting  of  Colored  Figures  of  (he 
iPkmlSj  affording  (he  important  articles  of  the  Materia  Metnca  and  De- 
wcrioHve  Ijstttrmess.  By  Joseph  Carsost,  M.  P.  Professor  of  Materia 
Meaica  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  &c.  d^c.  No.  1.  Vol.  L 
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Part  Jir0t. 

ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

I. — Researches  on  Meteonjhgy^    Bt  Bsnnet  Dowlss,  M.  D. 

Metec^logy  by  no  means  corresponds  in  a  literal  sense  with  its 
Greek  origin — ^that  is,  fusrsupog^  sublimis;  lofiy^  devoted  above  ike 
earth ;  cdesliaL  or  atmospheric  phenomena  ;  for,  "•  Hecia,  pouring  her 
flames  through  boundless  wastes  of  snow" — ^the  earthquake,  the  Gulf- 
stream — ^physical  geography — hydrography  .  and  medical  topography, 
are  as  much  subjects  of  this  science  as  the  shooting  stars — the  thunder- 
bearing  cloud— the  hurricane — ^the  hail — the  rain — the  cloud— water* 
spouts,  those  cataracts  of  the  sky — the  aurora  borealis — ^the  *'  solar 
walk  and  milky  way" — ^  the  sun  from  behind  the  moon,  in  dim  eclipse" 
— the  monstrous  Spectre  of  the  Brocken  which  looms  on  the  summit  of 
the  Hartz  Mountains,  and  which  terrifies  the  good  people  of  Hanover— 
or  **  the  dewy  cloud,  and  in  the  cloud  a  bow  conspicuous,  with  seven 
listed  colors  gay." 

In  fitct.  Meteorology  is  becoming  more  terrene^  and  less  celestial-^ 
less  astrological.  Our  distinguished  countryman,  the  late  Dr.  Noah 
Webster,  in  his  elaborate,  but  dry  work  on  Epidemics — a  work  in  two 
volumes,  published  nearly  half  a  centuiy  since,  without  logical  analysis 
or  lucidity  of  arrangement,  but  valuable  for  its  historical  data,  has  with 
unsurpassed  research  ransacked  '  the  unrelenting  Past,'— coUected  the 
debris  of  departed  centuries, — ^remarshalled  the  fearful  portents,— 
enumerated  the  flaming  comets, — ^recounted  the  planetary  conounotions, 
and  pointed  out  the  astral  harbingers  which  appeared  from  time  to 
tune  in  the  sidereal  heavens,  to  warn  an  emperor  of  impending  death, 
— to  foreshadow  an  approaching  earthquake.«-*or  to  usher  in  a  mortal 
opidemie.    These  cometary  visitors  from  the  deqpt  of  infiniQr^  as  yet, 
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do  not  appear  to  shake  pestilence  from  their  locks  upon  our  planet* 
This  braneh  of  knowledge  may  be  called  astrological  meteorology  or 
physical  astrology,  and  may  lead  to  etiological  discoveries,  barren 
though  the  past  has  been  in  this  respect. 

The  scope  of  the  present  paper  is  very  limited.  The  enumeration 
and  analysis,  of  the  celestria),  terrestial,  and  subterranean  phenomena 
and  the  general  doctrines  of  meteorology,  with  the  physiological, 
sanitary,  setiological  and  climatic  illustrations  and  applications  of  the 
same,  being  subjects  of  vast  extent,  I  have  reserved  for  another  occa- 
sion. Some  of  these  subjects  will  necessarily  be  glanced  at  now,  in 
an  economical  as  well  as  in  a  medical  point  of  view,  together  with  the 
necessity  for  a  thorough  reformation  in  the  manner  of  taking  thermo- 
metrical  observations,  as  the  sequel  will  indicate. 

It  were  easy  to  show,  that  meteorology  furnishes  the  capitalist  and 
the  statesman  with  the  natural  elements,  so  to  speak,  of  individual  and 
national  opulence.  Whenever  the  science  of  Political  Economy  shall 
be  based  on  nature-*on  climate,  and  not  on  theories  deduced  from 
fiilse  legislation,  national  prejudice,  egotism  and  sophistry,  then  it  will 
deserve  to  be  called  Meteorological,  as  well  as  Political  Economy. 
Frenchmen  will  no  longer  make  sugar  of  beets.  Englishmen  will 
find  that  the  British  Isles  are  too  nigh  the  icy  zone  to  raise — not  three 
crops  in  a  year,  as  in  a  genial  climate — but  even  one  with  certainty, — 
that  a  good  sun,  plenty  of  caloric,  a  long  summer,  and  a  short  winter, 
are  not  only  necessary,  but  much  cheaper  than  any  other  kind  of 
capital  to  an  agricultural  population.  This  fact,  as  well  as  the  truth 
of  the  Malthusian  doctrine,  namely  that  population,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, tends  to  increase  faster  than*  the  means  of  subsistence, 
will  be  adniitted  in  Great  Britain  as  soon  as  other  nations  cease  to  be 
dependent  on  that  country  for  ^nanufactures.  Agricultural  Europe 
and  America  in  high  northern  latitudes,  spend  half  of  their  surplus 
ci^pital  in  contending  with  long  winters,  or  a  low  temperature,  without 
any  compensation  whatever.  The  winter  consumes  the  products  of 
six  month's  labor  as  completely  as  the  fire  could, — ^all  of  which  could 
be  saved  by  genialUy^  that  is  cheapness  of  climate.  Having  said  thus 
much,  my  .^sculapian  brethern  will  allow  me  a  little  further  liberty  to 


northern  Asia  and  America,  twelve  millions  of  square  milea 
sustain  less  than  thirty-four  millions  of  inhabitants,  while  a  similar 
area  in  southern  Asia  contains  four  hundred  millions.  Extremes  serve 
best  for  illustration.  Greenland  was  settled  more  than  a  thousand 
years  ago,  and  soon  afler  christian  civilization  was  introduced.  For 
ten  centuries  the  inhabitants  have  warred  against  the  elimate,— «>they 
liad  perished  long  ago  but  for  the  seal  which  they  contrived  to  take. 
Twenty  years  since  the  Greenlanders  numbered  about  seven  thousand 
only,  spread  along  the  coast  from  60  <^  to  73^  N.  lat.  Now,  in  South 
America,  from  the  Amazon  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  many  estates  have 
firom  fifty  to  two  hundred  thousand  cattle,  without  any  labor  to  the  pro* 
prietor  except  branding  etc.  In  France  the  homed  cattle  fall  short  of 
ten  millions,  averaging  only  290  for  eveiy  1000  people.  All  the 
capital  in  the  United  Kingdom  cannot  produce  three  crops  of  maize  in 
Ireland,  whiek  an  indolent  Mexican  may  do  without  diflicalty.     In  a 
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great  portion  of  Anierica»  horses,  cattle  etc.  multiply  with  astonishing 
rapidity  without  labor  or  caro,  while,  in  the  low  temperature  of  high 
latitudes,  nearly  all  woul(f  perish  in  a  single  winter  unless  provided  for 
at  geat  eipense. 

Meteorology,  independently  of  its  medical  utility,  deserves  the  pa« 
tronage  of  every  government.  It  is  gratifying  to  observe  from  time  to 
time  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  passed  laws  appro* 
priating  money  for  continuing  the  meteorologital  observations  at  the 
military  posts,  under  the  direction  of  the  Surgeon  General.  The 
knowledge  hence  arising,  from  its  tendency  to  accumulation,  will  be 
enhanced  with  the  lapse  of  time.  For  a  century  and  a  half  after  the 
Anglo-Saxons  settled  in  North  America,  this  subject  attracted  but  little 
attention— consequently  the  data  do  not  now  exist  for  illustrating  one 
of  the  most  interesting  problems^  namely  the  influences  resulting  from 
the  clearing,  draining,  and  cultivating  the  soil.  A  correct,  continious 
meteorological  history,  from  the  first  settlements  in  New  England, 
Virginia,  Carolina,  Florida  and  Louisiana,  is  wanting  to  show  the 
comparative  humidity,  temperature,  and  salubrity  of  the  past  and 
present. 

A  correct  thermal  chart  is  a  national  desideratum,  especiafly  in 
America;  since  it  would  afford  the  intelligent  planter  a  guide,  in  ad- 
Tance  of  expensive  and  often  ruinous  experiments,  in  attempting  to 
cultivate  and  acclimate  plants  in  a  temperature  uncongenial  to  their 
natural  requirements:  the  orange,  palm,  olive,  vide,  fig,  banana,* 
eofiee,  tea,  rice,  wheat,  maize,  cotton,  sugar-cane  and  many  other 
Taluable  plants,  which  might  be  named  as  examples.  The  best  coflfee 
or  wine  cannot  be  produced,  except  in  such  places  as  have  a  certain 
and  very  limited  maximum,  minimum  and  mean  temperature. 

It  is  to  be  deplored  that  our  planters  neglect  the  science  of  meteoro* 
logy,  in  which  they  have  a  pecuniary  as  well  as  a  scientific  interest. 
Planters  enjoy  opportunities  for  studying  the  thermal  adaptations  of 
noany  mefol  plants,  denied  to  nearly  all  authors.  There  are  doubt- 
lessly zones  for  cotton,  sugar  and  so  forth,  which  a  faithful  thermo- 
metrical  history  of  a  few  years  would  point  out  as  superior  to  all  other 
belts  for  quality,  quantity,  and  economy. 

Humboldt  considers  a  mean  annual  temperature  from  75^  to  77*  as 
superior  to  all  others  for  producing  the  sugar-cane,  though  he  says  tt 
may  be  reared  where  the  mean  falls  below  66  or  68^.  He  says, 
whatever  may  be  the  latitude  of  a  place,  that  good  wine  cannot  be 
produced  unless  the  mean  annual  temperature  exceed  49*.  55,  while 
the  mean  of  winter  must  not  fall  below  3*^*,  nor  that  of  summer  below 
64*.  4#  The  range  most  favorable  to  the  production  of  coffee,  is, 
according  to  a  late  writer,!  very  limited  in  Cuba,  having  for  its 
maximum  80*  and  for  its  minimum  75*.  Fever,  cholera  and  con- 
tfomption,  heakh  ^nd  longevity,  are  not  thus  restricted  by  thermal  lines, 
Aor  by  humidity,  nor  disiccation. 

*^  The  Gralveston  News,  (Nov.  1847],  asserts  that  a  portion  of  Teaa 
equals  Cuba  in  prodacing  this  most  valaable  plant,  which  transcends  all  Others 
In  the  amonnt  of  its  nntrieiona  matter  on  a  given  area. 

i  TnrabaU's  Coba. 
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It  eannot  be  denied  that  atmospheric  phenomena,  paiticularlj  tem^ 
perature  and  humidity,  exert  great  influence  upon  the  physiology  of 
plants  and  animals,  as  well  as  upon  the  progress  and  termination  of 
many  maladies.  Yellow  fever,  for  example,  is  evidently  a  disease  of 
the  warm  season  and  of  the  warm  climates, — ^typhus  chiefly  of  cold  ones. 
Yet  the  hottest  and  the  coolest  years  in  almost  any  locality,  stand 
nearly  equal  chances  of  being  accompanied  by  their  usual  endemics 
and  epidemics.  The  same  is  true  of  dry  and  wet  seasons,  at  least  in 
New  Orleans.  But  how  high  soever  may  be  the  average  temperature, 
how  great  soever  may  be  its  range,  stUl  this  fever  never  assumes  an 
epidemic  form  in  winter.  Hence,  whenever  one  hot  or  cold  season, 
or  climate,  is  brought  in  comparison  with  another,  even  where  the 
topographical  and  meteorological  phenomena  seemingly  coincide  or 
appear  equivalent,  it  is  altogether  impossible  in  the  present  imperfect 
state  of  our  knowledge  upon  this  subject,  to  trace  an  invariable  Con- 
nection between  these  and  endemics — ^between  atmospheric  and  mor- 
bid actions.  No  one  can  affirm  that  such  a  connection  is  improbable, 
much  less  impossible,  though  it  has  hitherto  eluded  the  observation  of 
meteorologists.  New,  not  lukewarm,  careless  and  desultory  re- 
searches are  necessary,  and  promise  the  most  important  results  in 
political  economy,  vital  statistics,  and  the  setiology  of  disease.  Syn- 
thesis and  analysis — ^the  artificial,  in  imitation  of  Uie  natural  conditions 
of  phenomena,  must  be  put  into  active  operation..  Chemistry  and 
physiology  are  the  two  eyes  of  meteorology. 

There  is,  indeed,  much  assumption,  more  prejudice,  and  but  little 
trust. worthy  experiment  in  relation  to  the  agents  or  the  meteorological 
changes,  whether  these  be  regarded  as  fore-runners,  causes,  coinci- 
dents or  necessary  conditions  of  epidemics.— Cholera,  which  has 
again  awaked  the  fears  of  mankind,  since  a  new  invasion  is  now 
threatened  from  the  East,. will  from  its  history  serve  to  show  how 
little  is  really  known  of  its  meteorology.  This  destroyer,  a  few  years 
ago,  raged  amid  Asian  Jungles  where  enormous  crocodilians  drag 
their  slow  lengths  along,  and  upon  the  confines  of  the  icy  zone  where 
the  gaunt  wolf  bays  a  Siberian  moon.  The  destroying  angel  dipped 
his  pestilential  wings  alike  in  the  balmy  air  of  temperate  climates,  and 
in  the  suffocating  Sirocco  from  the  great  sand-ocean  of  Central  Africa 
— 4n  the  drifting  snows  of  northern  Russia,  in  the  humid  breezes  of 
Louisiana  where  the  alligator  crawls  through  vast  swamps  to  seek  his 
prey  ift  reedy  den — ^in  the  dry  and  cool  winds  which  sweep  over  the 
high  table  lands  of  Mexico,  or  which  descend  from  mountains  whose 
lofty  heads  are  white  with  the  snows  of  countless  centuries,  and  whose 
foundations  .rest  in  eternal  summer.  Cholera,  therefore,  prevailed  in 
climates  the  most  dissimilar.  It  may  be  impossible  to  A^cover  the 
essential  cause  of  such  an  epidemic,  and  such  k  discovery -might  leave 
the  cause  as  it  now  is,  beyond  our  control,  but,  if  the  origin,  approach, 
or  presence  of  these  deleterious  agents,  or  their  harbingers,  or  the  essen- 
tial conditions  of  their  appearance,  could  be  opportunely  tested,  or  even 
rendered  probable,  much  advantage  would  result  in  the  prevention,  not 
to  mention  the  cure  of  disease. 

With  our  present  imperfect  means  of  exploration,  how  dlfierent  do 
we  find  the  diseases  of  places  where  the  meteorology  is  similar,— 
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where,  for  instance,  the  annual,  the  winter  and  summer  average  ten)- 
peratures  are  alike.  About  50 '^  is  the  yearly  mean  of  Paris  and  of 
Fort  Van  Couver  (in  Oregon) — in  both  the  winter  mean  is  39* — the 
summer  64°  or  65°.  The  annual  averages  of  Berlin,  Augsburgh, 
Bergen,  Dresden,  Edinburgh,.  Aberdeen,  Zurich  and  Utica,  in  New- 
York,  are  similar,  as  are  those  of  Dublin  and  Boston  :  the  latter  cor* 
responds  in  its  summer  mean  with  Baden,  and  in  its  winter  with 
Berlin  and  Dresden*  The  summer  average  of  London  and  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  and  the  annual  means  of  the  following  placees  are  nearly 
identical,  that  is  Vera  Cruz,  Havana,  Rio,  Cairo^  Canton,  and  Cal- 
cutta. 

Hitherto,  Meteorology  seems  to  have  been  regarded  by  many  physi- 
cians  as  of  great  importance,  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  reference  to 
the  Italian  hypothesis  of  Marsh-exhalation,  or  Malaria,  promulgated  by 
Lancisi  in  1717.  Theory  is  oflen  stronger  than  fact^  not  with  the  multi- 
tude  only,  but  with  many  of  the  wisest  men. 

Dr.  Forry  calls  the  shores  of  the  lower  Mississippi,  (one  of  the  most 
salubrious  parts  of  the  globe),  **  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death."-— 
The  effects  of  Malaria  in  the  Southern  States  he  enumerates  thus, — 
*'  so  deep  and  pervading  are  the  effects  of  this  subtle  poison  on  the  indi* 
genous  inhabitants  of  marshy  districts,  in  warm  climates,  that  the  ener- 
gies of  the  system  are  sapped,  and  premature  decripitude  induced  ; — the 
mind  becomes  torpid  and  embecile,  the  moral  sentiments  debased,  and 
the  stature  and  symmetry  of  the  body  deteriorated."*  '*  Boys,"  he  says, 
are  bowed  down  with  age  at  sixteen  years."  Dr.  Prichard,  a  learned 
ethnologist,  has  fallen  into  this  veiy  current  error,  in  his  Physical  His- 
tory  of  Man  :  ^  In  approaching  the  equator  we  find  the  mortality  in* 
crease,  and  the  average  duration  of  life  consequently  diminish.  •  The 
warmer  the  .climate,  other  circumstances  being  equal,  so  much  the 
shorter  the  average  duration  of  life."f  Some  of  our  Medical  coUeges 
announce  courses  of  Lectures,  not  only  explanatory  of  the  Genus  Mala* 
riOf  but  many  of  its  species,  as  *'  Necroj  Eleo,  LumaJto^  Idw-miasnuij  4*^., 
—HIS  if  these  were  animals  or  plants,  to  be  classed  in  like  manner.  It 
is  very  remarkable  that  the  farther  n^edical  writers  live  from  swamps, 
the  more  they  seem>to  know  about  them.  Hence,  without  the  least 
scruple  not  a  few  authors  undertake  to  define  the  movements  of  miasma 
with  mathematical  precision,  to  tell  which  side  of  a  swamp  is  insalu* 
brious,  and  how  many  feet  miasma  travels — how  to  arrest  it  by  walls, 
trees,  and  water-courses— how  high  it  rises — the  elevation  at  which  one 
must  sleep  to  get  above  it— nothing  of  which  can  be  known  by  the  resi- 
dents of  the  most  swampy  portions  of  this  terraqueous  planet.  These 
quotations  and  allusions  are  given  not  with  the  view  of  showing  their 
&Jlacj^4m  a  complete  refutation  would  require  a  volume. 

That  heat,  humidity  and  vegeto-animal  matter  produce  malaria,  and 
thereby  epidemics,  will  be  neither  afi[irmed,  nor  denied.  Further  inves- 
tigatioBS  are  certainly  required.  In  the  mean  time.  Marsh-miasma  will 
answer  as  an  Asylum  fur  theorists  when  persecuted  with  antagonistic 
facts  and  eiplanations.  Too  much  is  taken  for  granted  in  meteorology, 
instead  of  ^  proving  all  things,  and  holding  fast  to  that  which  is  good." — 

♦  Glim.  U.  S.  21.    ti.  116,  U7. 
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Humidity,  for  example,  has  been  probably  much  overrated  as  a  caoM  otf 
disease.  Professor  Casper,  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  in  his  work  on 
Medical  Statistics,  based  on  extensive  data,  and  published  ln.l846,  con- 
cludes that  humidity,  not  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  is  most  fiivorabla  to 
life,  while  no  state  of  the  air  is  so  prejudicial  to  health,  as  that  of  dry- 
ness with  cold."'  Humidity  is  injurious  chiefly  from  the  cold  it  induces, 
that  is  by  conducting  off  or  dissipating  the  animal  heat. 

Strange  it  is,  that  at  the  present  time  some  of  the  German  doctors, 
instead  of  sending  their  pulmonary  patients  to  lands  of  perpetual  sum- 
mer, send  them  to  Russia,f — ^perhaps  next  to  the  summits  of  Greenland's 
icy  mountains,— or  to  hybernate  in  snow-houses  near  the  pole,  where 
the  most  dwarfish  shrub  dares  not  show  its  face, — a  most  quiet  place, 
withal,  for  an  invalid,  since  there  is  no  noise  except  for  a  few  days  in 
summer,  from  the  gratings  of  icd-bergs  that  have  brc^e  from  their  moor- 
ings, or  from  a  glacier,  ever  and  anon  thundering  from  the  mountakis 
into  the  sea.     Doctors  like  others  blow  hot  and  cold. 

Thus  many  of  the  simplest  questions  remain  undetermined-— qoestions 
in  which  common  sense,  physics,  and  meteorological  -instruments  aid, 
nay  almost  decide  toany  dubious  principles  pertaining  to  the  healing  art, 
which  have  not  been  yet  fully  tested  by  the  experimental  and  numeric 
methods.  Can  any  one  from  numerous  experimental  ctHnoparisons  say, 
that  thousands  of  fever- victim.s  now  mouldering  in  their  graves,  might 
not  have  been  saved  by  the  skillful  application  c^cold  water,  in  addition 
to  other  means?  Passing  by  the  hot  stages  of  typhus  and  scarlatina,  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  yellow  fever  during  the  first  IM  to  36 
hours,  in  most  cases,  is  marked  by  preternatural  heat,  which  is  nearly 
equally  difi^ised  dver  the  entire  body,  sometimes  rising  to  109*  in  the 
axilla,  and  to  107*  in  the  hand, — and  yet  this  patient  must  have  hot 
mustaird  baths,  hot  drinks,  and  be  covered  with  non-conductors  of  heat, 
as  blanket8,-**all,  it  may  be,  proper  enough,  nay  absolutely  necessary, 
when  the  circumstances  are  different — when  Uie  thermometer  tells  a 
different  tale.    Dr.  T.  Mayo,  of  London,  in  his  clinical  work,  of  the 

Cesent  year,  advocating  cold  Affusions,  particularly  in  Scarlatina 
aligna,  hurls  a  well  merited  anathema  against  his  compatriots,  (and 
he  might  have  included  the  Anglo-  and  the  Franco-Americans,  not  ex- 
cepting New  Orleans,)  for  their  neglect  of  Dr.  Currie's  experimental 
teachings :  ''  The  neglect,  which  Dr.  Currie's  discovery  has  met  with, 
is,''  says  Dr.  Mayo,  ^  infinitely  discreditable  to  the  medical  science  of 
England.  "I  Who  applies  the  thermometer,  as  a  pathological  instru- 
ment, though  more  useful  than  the  stethoscope  ?  Is  it  worth  while  to 
fight  about  abstract  theories,  while  the  practical  questions  of  cokl  or  hot 
are  left  undecided  7 

As  to  the  morbific  efStcia  of  cold  in  nearly  all  high  latitudes,  there  is 
but  little  difi^rence  of  opinion.  Cold  is  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  of 
human  life,  particularly  during  infancy  and  still  more  in  M  age, 
wherelh  the  heat-producing  power  is  feeble.  A  single  iOuetration 
taken  from  a  most  civilized  and  improved  country,  where,  considering 
its  remoteness  from  the  tropic,  the  winters  are  extremely  mild,  will 
suffice.    The  English  Registry  of  deaths  firom  1838  to  1841,  gives  the 

*  Brit  and  For.  Med.  Rev.  July,  '47.    f  Ihid.    i  Med.  Chir.  Rev.,  April,  '47. 
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following  as  the  mean  mortality  of  the  four  seasons  of  eich  year: 
Winter  97,765;  spring  80,141  ;  autumn  83,639;  summer  75,707. — 
flere  the  winter  mortality  exceeds  that  of  summer  more  than  twenty- 
two  thousand.  **  Cold,"  says  Dr.  Reid,  of  London,*  **  conjoined  with 
moisture  has  a  powerful  effect  in  lowering  the  nervous  energy  of  the 
system,  and,  consequently,  in  suppressing  the  generation  of  that  vital 
warmth  which  i«  necessary  for  the  proper  performance  of  the  vital  and 
animal  functions,  and  rendering  the  body  liable  to  low  fevers,  dropsies, 
catarrhs,  chronic  rheumatism,  pulmonary  consumption,  dysenteric 
diarrhoeat  palsy,  congestion  of  glandular  parts,  as  manifested  in  McrO" 
ftdou*  swellings  and  scorbutic  afiections."<— ^^  At  least  two  thiivls  of  the 
complaints  of  children  may  be  ascribed  to  cold." — "  It  may  .be  kid 
down  as  an  axiom  that  cold  is  the  most  common  exciting  cause  ot 
diseases,  particukurly  of  those  of  an  inflammatory  nature."t 

Mr.  McCulloch  says  in  reference  to  persons  aged  sixty.five,  that 
**  warmth,  temperance,  tranquillity,  may  prolong  their  years  to  the  end 
of  a  century ;  a  rude  breath  of  the  atmosphere,  a  violent  struggle  will 
terminate  their  existence. ":t 

It  is  not  intended  in  this  paper  to  dwell  upon  the  geniality  and  com- 
parative salubrity  of  Louisiana,  nor  on  the  sanitary  character  of  ita 
capital— *a  city  which  is  destined  to  become  the  commercial  arch  of  the 
two  Americas,  and  to  be  gemmed  with  the  treasures  of  the  West* 
Indies.  Nor  is  it  intended  to  show  *'a  perverse  and  unbelieving 
generation,"  its  error  in  pointing  out  New  Orleans  as  the  grand 
Aceldama  upon  the  sanitary  map  of  the  world  ; — nor  to  indicate  how 
wave  after  wave  of  an  unacclimated  population,  breaking  upon  five 
mOes  of  the  Mississippi's  alluvions  and  crescented  pktin,  creates  pe- 
riodical increments  and  decrements,  attractions  and  repulsions,  cen* 
tralizations  and  dispersions,  and  catastrophes  like  the  upheavings  of  a 
volcano,  unsettling  the  hygienic,  vital,  social  and  commercial  elementa 
of  society ;  nor,  yet,  how  many  of  these  evils  couki  and  ought  to  be 
obviated. 

I  hasten  from  these  generalities  to  the  more  restricted  object  of  this  pa« 
per,  namely,  a  few  remarks  on  Thermal  lines — on  the  heat  of  the  Globe-^ 
on  thermometncal  observations,  dec,  though  I  shall  be  compelled  toomit, 
as  too  voluminous,  even  in  the  form  of  an  analysis,  data  which  have  beea 
long  accumulating,  and  which  will  require  additional  labor  to  give  thei» 
that  hrevity  with^t  which  the  most  accurate  observer  can  hardly  hope 
to  escape  a  punishment  more  awful  than  the  lash  of  the  critlc««4he  puu-» 
ishment  of  not  being  read !  interment  1  annihilation  I 

With  respect  to  isothermal  lines  or  belts  of  equal,  annual  mean  tern* 
perature— -isochemial,  equal  winter,  and  isotheral,  equal  summer  lines,! 
which  the  learned  Humboldt  first  proclaimed  to  the  world,  it  may  be 


♦  Philosophy  of  Death. 

t  Mr.  Kendall,  in  bis  Army  Correspondence  of  the  New  Orleans  Picayune, 
dated  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  (October  1847),  mentions  the  dryness^  rather  tbaB 
the  coolness  of  the  air  in  that  tropical  capital,  as  most  prejudicial  to  the  health 
of  the  Anglo-American  Army,  causing  rhenmatisms,  nenrelgi^,  etc.  The 
opinionithat  dryness  of  the  air  is  nnfavoraUe  to  health,  is  gaining  ground. 
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taid,  without  invalidating  the  troth  of  the  leading  doctrine,  that,  howerer 
beautiful  and  regular  these  curves  may  appear  iji  maps,  they  are  far  from 
being  at  the  present  time  ascertained  and  fixed.  It  may  hereafter 
appear,  that  these  lines  when  traced  and  deliniated  by  actual  and 
extended  observation  in  all  climates,  will  be  not  as  now  laid  down  in 
maps,  but  far  more  irregular  and  complex,  far  surpassing  the  almost 
capricious  variations  of  magnetism  itself.  Humidity,  rain,  soil,  rivers, 
lakes,  bays,  seas,  and  most  of  all  elevation,  (all  irregular  in  their  distri- 
bution,) will  in  many  places  serve  to  converge  these  lines  almost  to  a 
focus.  Thus  the  intertropical  mountain,  with  its  base  immersed  in  per- 
petual summer — its  head  crowned  with  eternal  snow,  presents  to  the  eye 
at  one  view  all  the  lines  of  temperature  in  close  approximation,  under 
the  same  latitude.  Were  every  house  converted  into  a  thermometrical 
station,  it  would  be  impossible  in  a  single  year  to  deduce  these  devirous 
lines  of  equal  temperature,  forasmuch  as  one  season  gives  in  the  same 
place  an  average  different  from  that  by  which  it  was  preceded,  so  that 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  a  considerable  period  will  be  required 
before  safe  numerical  analysis  can  be  made.  In  connection  with  this 
subject,  it  may  be  proper  to  suggest  a  theoi-etical  question  which  cannot 
now  be  proved,  because  thermometrical  facts  are  not  only  too  scanty, 
but  too  recent  for  its  verification, — namely,  whether  there  be  not  a  ther- 
mal cycle—a  calorific  periodicity  of  increment  and  decrement,  in  which 
the  mean  annual  heat  of  a  place,  though  fluctuating,  still  augments  or 
declines  within  certain  limits  and  for  a  definite  period.  Magnetism  fur- 
nishes an  apt  illustration,  affiliated  as  it  is  with  electricity,*  caloric,  and 
meteorology :  The  magnetic  poles— the  magnetic  equator  parallels  and 
meridians  do  not  exactly  correspond  to  those  called  geographical.  The 
variations  of  the  Needle  are,  so  to  speak,  both  regular  and  irregular. 
The  seasons — the  succession  of  day  and  night,  change  agents,  lines  of  ac- 
tion. Its  curves  resemble  each  other,  without  being  identical.  TopO 
graphical  and  meteorological  as  bodies  of  iron,  and  the  aurora  borealis 
contribute  to  augment  these  irregularities,  yet  overall  these  subvariations 
presides  a  mightier  power,  during  the  long  magnetic  century,  from  its  max- 
imum to  its  minimum  declination.  In  1576,  at  London,  the  needle 
pointed  11*  15'  East  of  North  ;  in  81  years  it  had  declined  so  as  to  point 
due  North.  It  remained  unchanged  for  five  years.  It  then  declined  to- 
wards  the  West.  In  153  years  its  maximum  Western  declination,  amount- 
ing to  27*  18^,  was  completed,  whereupon  it  began  to  retrace  its  steps,  but 
in  an  irregular  manner,  equal  times  giving  unequal  velocities  in  its  Eastern 
declination  at  the  same  and  at  dififerent  places.  Here,  then,  is  an  exam- 
ple of  a  regular  irregular  series  or  cycle  (perhaps  setiology  may  be  in 
a  similar  category,)  requiring  the  perpetual  vigilance  of  science. — 
Although  the  maximum  and  minimum  variations,  dip,  etc.,  will  no  doubt 

*  Magnetic  attraction  and  repulsion,  in  their  phenomenal  conduct,  approxi- 
mate the  electrical  action ; — ^  in  two  magnets  the  North  pole  of  each  attracts 
the  South  pole,  and  repels  the  North  pole  of  the  other."  Magnetism  is  com- 
paratively a  modern  science.  The  locality  of  the  ma^etic  pole  was  indicated, 
or  perhaps  discovered,  by  Captain  Ross,  mhis  Arctic  Expedition,  only  a  few 
▼ears  ago.  Such  are  the  ^at  advances  which  have  tewarded  the  unwearied 
labon  of  philosophers  in  this  branch  of— I  might  say— Meteorology  ! 
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continue  to  recur  aa  long  asr  our  planet  shall  occupy  its  present  position 
in  the  solar  system.  It  does  not  hence  follow — nay  it  is  even  improba- 
ble, that  the  data  of  one  magnetic  cycle,  will  exactly  correspond  with  its 
fi)re*runner,  or  its  successor  Many  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  are 
invariable,  but  not  all.  Facts  grow  old,  or,  at  least,  become  in  many 
particulars  greatly  modified,  more  especially  such  as  relate  to  medicine, 
civilization,  political  economy,  and  vital  statistics.  Thus,  in  a  practical 
point  of  view,,  some  of  the  sciences,  owing  to  remoteness  of  time, 
climate  and  changes  among  the  data  themselves,  require  to  be  eternal- 
ly renewed, 

Should  equal  thermal  lines  be  established  in  all  parts  of  the  earth, 
still  as  remarked  before,  it  will  not  follow,  that  equal  or  even  similar 
lines  of  disease  will  be  in  every  instance  thereby  indicated.  One  por- 
tion of  the  thermal  beU  may  have  cholera,  another  typhus,  a  third  leprosy, 
a  fourth  elephantiasis,  a  fifth  goitre,  a  sixth  yellow  fever. 

Having  said  something,  and  intending  to  say  more,  in  dispraise  of  the 
present  state  of  Meteorology,  it  is  no  more  than  justice  to  the  tnoderns, 
by  way  of  comparison,  to  glance  at  its  former  condftion,  in  the  century 
in  which  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccacio,  Chaucer,  Froissart  lived,  and  the 
Universities  of  Prague,  Vienna,  Heidelberg,  Cologne,  and  Erford,  and 
the  Medical  School  of  Mo^itpeiier  flourished.  A  single  example  illus- 
trative of  the  wisdom  of  our  predecessors  will  enable  us  to  make  com- 
parisons very  flattering  to  our  p regie ss  in  ihe  meteorolcgy  of  medical 
aetiology.  Near  the  middle  of  the  Fourteenth  century,  the  Black  Plague 
or  Black  Death,  which  threatened  to  exterminate  the  human  race,  and, 
which  in  Europe  alone  hurried  to  the  realms  of  the  dead,  twenty-five 
millions,  or  one  fourth  of  the  entire  population,  was  according  to  the 
authors  of  that  day,  ushered  in  with  the  sublimest  meteorological  cere- 
monies. Above,  around,  below — the  elements  mustered  their  angry 
battalions  against  poor,  frail  man.  Meteors  shot  athwart  the  vaulted 
9kies.  A  pillar  of  fire  hung  over  the  Papal  palace,  at  Rome.  The 
earth  <]yjaked.  The  Zones  and  the  Indian  Ocean  were  infected, — the 
atmosphere  corrupted.*  In  the  midst  of  the  general  consternation,  the 
august  Faculty  of  Paris,  then,  as  now,  considered  prodigiously  learned, 
assembled.  The  doctors,  after  due  deliberation,  in  a  most  solemn,  offi. 
cial  manifesto  or  medical  bull,  decided  in  the  most  positive  manner,  that 
the  epidemic  was  "  owing  to  the  constellations,  which  combatted  the  rays 
of  the-  sun,  and  the  warmth  of  the  heavenly  fire  which  struggled  violent-' 
ly  with  the  waters  of  the  sea,  originating  a  vapor  in  the  great  Eastern 
sea  of  India,  corrupted  with  fish,  enveloping  itself  in  fog.  Should  the 
same  thing  continue  not  a  nam  wUl  be  left  alive^  except  the  grace  of 
Christ  preserve  Um.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  constellations,  with 
the  aid  of  Nature  strive,  by  virtue  of  their  divine  might,  to  protect  and 
heal  the  human  race,  and  to  this  end,  in  union  with  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
acting  through  the  power  of  fire,  endeavor  to  break  through  the  mist" 
The  Faculty  proceeded  at  the  same  time,  to  predict  in  the  most  oracular 
manner  the  fliture  action  of  the  constellations  :  **  Accordingly,  within 
the  next  ten  days,  and  until  the  17 th  of  the  ensuing  month  of  July,  this 
mist  will  be  converted  into  a  stinking  deleterious  rain,  whereby  th^  air 

<    I — - — ' — ■■ 

*  Hecker,  Epid. 
i4 
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will  be  much  purified.  Now,  as  soon  as  this  ntin  announces  itselC  by 
thunder  or  hail,  every  one  of  you  should  protect  himself  from  the  air; 
and  as  well  before  as  after  the  rain,  kindle  a  large  fire  of  vine-wood, 
green-laurel,  worm-wood,  chamomile,  &c.  Until  the  earth  is /again 
completely  dry,  and  three  days  afterwards,  no  one  ought  to  go-  about." 
The  means  recommended  as  precautions,  are  such  as  the  following : 
**  only  small  river  fish  should  be  used  :  rain  water  must  be  avoided  in 
eooking,  dec ;  chastity  is  well  spoken  of,  but  bathing  above  all  things 
is  coi)demned."  The  physicians  and  the  learned  generally,  without 
hesitancy,  ascribed  the  Black  Plague  to  Astral  action — the  conjunction 
of  Saturn,  Jupiter  and  Mars,  in  the  sign  Aquarius,  upon  the  24th  of 
March,  1345, 

In  his  Decameron,  Boccacio,  gives  a  vivid  description  of  this  epi- 
demic as  it  appeared  in  Florence,  where  from  March  to  July,  1348,  it 
destroyed  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  persons,  ^  whereas,  he 
remarks,  before  that  calamity,  the  city  was  not  supposed  to  have  con- 
tained so  many  inhabitants.  What  magnificient  dwellings,  what  noble 
paUices  were  then  depopulated  to  the  last  person  I  what  families  extinct ! 
what  riches  and  vast  possessions  left,  and  no  known  heir  to  inherit ! 
what  numbers  of  both  sexes  in  the  prime  and  vigour  of  youth,  whom  in 
the  morning  neither  Galen,  Hippocrates,  nor  ^sculapius  himself  but 
would  have  declared  in  perfect  health  ;  after  dining  heartily  with  their 
friends  here,  have  supped  with  their  departed  friends  in  the  other  world ! 

Boccacio  was  a  firm  contagionist :  "  It  is  wonderful,  says  he,  what 
I  am  going  to  mention  ;  which,  had  I  not  seen  it  with  my  own  eyes,  and 
were  there  not  many  witnesses  to  attest  it  besides  myself  I  should  never 
venture  to  relate,  however  credibly  I  might  have  been  informed  about 
it :  such,  I  say,  was  the  quality  of  the  pestilential  matter,  as  to  pass  not 
only  from  man  to  man,  but  what  is  more  strange,  and  has  been  often 
known,  that  any  thing  belonging  to  the  infected,  if  touche4  by  any  other 
creature,  would  certainly  infect,  and  even  kill  that  creature  i^  a  short 
space  of  time :  and  one  instance  of  this  kind,  I  took  particular  notice  of; 
namely,  that  the  rags  of  a  poor  man  just  dead,  being  thrown  into  the 
street,  and  two  hogs  coming  up  at  the  same  time,  and  rooting  amongst 
them,  and  shaking  them  about  in  their  mouths,  in  less  than  an  hour 
turned  round  and  died  on  the  spot."* 

The  meteorology  of  the  Earth  or  mass  constituting  the  Globe,  is  a 
subject  of  great  interest  in  a  speculative  as  well  as  in  a  practical  point 
of  view,  particularly  as  to  the  origin,  propagation,  supply,  and  waste  of 
caloric.  **  The  present  temperature  of  the  earth,"  says  Mr.  Bakewell, 
in  his  Geology,  "appears  to  be  dependent  on  two  causes, — the  radia^ 
turn  of  heat  from  the  Sun,  and  internal  Jire"-\  It  will  be  preferable  for 
the  purposes  of  illustration  to  notice  this  latter  cause  first. 

The  internal  heat  of  the  globe— or  the  increase  of  temperature  from 


*  This  epidemic  did  not  appear  to  lessen  the  tendency  to  refined  setisualism 
in  that  age — ^if  we  may  judse  from  the  avidity  with  which  this  classical,  but 
licentious  work  was  read.  Perhaps  no  single  work  of  its  magnitude  was  ever 
sold  by  an  author  at  so  higrh  a  price — nearly  three  thoasand  pounds — at  a  time 
when  the  relative  value  of  money  was  mach  greater  than  at  present. 

t  358  Prof.  Silliman's  Edit. 
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the  surface  to  the  centre,  in  a  constant  ratio — ^is  a  roost  prevalent,  and 
as  I  conceive,  (ioubtful,  nay  false  theoiy;— an  allusion  to  which  may  not 
be  improper  in  this  place.  Whether  the  increased  temperature  observed 
in  deep  wells,  pits  and  mines,  can  be  accounted  for  by  atmospheric 
pressure,  forcing  caloric  from  the  air  as  compression  does  water  from  a 
spunge, — whether  the  eiistence  of  certain  thermal  springs,  and  theejec* 
tion  of  melted  matter  by  valcanoes,  be  owing  to  chemical  actions,  (a 
theory  altogether  probable,)  are  foreign  to  the  present  inquiry.  Profes- 
sor Bischo^  of  the  University  of  Bonn,  in  a  learned  work"'  advocating 
the  doctrine  of  the  internal  heat  of  the  Globe,  but  proving  quite  the 
contrary,  if  I  may  judge,' says,  "  Mairan  first  set  up  the  hypothesis  of  the 
existence  of  fire  in  the  interior  of  the  earth ; — at  his  instance  the  first 
observations  were  made  in  France,  in  1749."t  Bischof  admits  that  the 
air  of  mines  is  no  guide,  an^  that  from  observations  of  this  kind,  *'  it  is 
impossible  to  discover  the  law.":(  The  thermal  waters  occasionally 
met  with,  and  upon  which  he  chiefly  relies  tor  proving  this  theory,  are 
equally  fallacious. 

The  water  from  a  snow-clad  mountain  in  descending  or  ascending 
through  fissures,  may  be  ^heated  solely  by  chemical  action,  such  as  is 
witnessed  in  mixing  an  acid,  or  alcohol  with  water,  not  to  name  more 
striking  instances  where  a  metal  Potassium,  for  example,  takes  fire  upon 
coming  in  contact  with  water,  burning  with  a  brilliant  flame  and  intense 
heaL  Oxygen  has  been  long  and  actively  at  work  in  chaiiging  the 
earth's  crust.  If  the  earth  be  composed  of  solid  metals,  or  metalloid 
substances,  (which  is  probable,)  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  their 
oxydation,  &c.,  would  produce  not  only  hot  springs,  but  volcanoes  them- 
selves. 

As  Mr.  Bakewell's  Geology  is  but  little  disfigured  by  exaggerated  theo- 
ries, it  is  remarkable,  that  he  should  rely  in  thermal  springs  as  proving 
the  internal  heat  of  ttie  Globe.  His  statement  that  ^  some  hot  springs 
have  flowed  without  any  known  diminution  of  temperature,  for  nearly 
two  thousand  years,"  proves  not  what  he  wished  to  prove,  but  the  con- 
traiy,  namely,  that  there  is  no  such  a  mass  of  melted  matter  near  the 
fiur&ce,  as  the  laws  of  conduction  and  radiation  of  heat  clearly  show* 
The  coMiant  temperature  of  a  spring,  not  less  than  of  the  whole  earth, 
for  thousands  of  years,  would  be  physically  impossible  upon  this  theory, 
and  contrary  to  every  known  law  of  caloric. 

The  internal  heat  of  the  Globe  is  supposed  to  keep  the  whole  mass 
in  igneous  fusion,  except  a  thin  pellicle  or  crust  about  25  miles  in  thick- 
ness, less  than  j^^th  of  the  earth's  diameter, — thinner  comparatively 
than  an  egg-shell,  or  a  soldier's  canteen,  compared  with  its  contents.-— 
The  heat,  at  a  mile  and  a  half,  is  estimated  at,212° — the  boiling  point 
of  water; — the  central  heat,  would,  agreeably  to  this  augmenting  ratio, 
amount  to  nearly  half  a  million  of  degrees  of  Fah. — a  hundred  times 
hotter  than  melted  gold.  Now,  if  the  boiling  point  be  only  a  mile  and 
a  half  below  the  sin&ce,  enormous  quantities  of  steam  would  constantly 
escape  from  innumerable  points  and  fissures,  more  especially  in  the 
mountain  chains  where  the  crust  is  known  to  be  broken  in  all  direc- 


*  Heat  of  the  Globe,  London,  1841.    f  lb.  183.    t  lb.  186. 
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lions,  vertically  and  borizontally  ;•— or,  not  finding  vents,  would  cause 
earth-quakes  or  at  least  waUr-qtwhes. 

The  falsity  of  this  theory, — its  physical  impossibility,  is  as  I  humbly 
conceive  easily  proved  by  experiment :  Make  a  hollow  globe,  with  a 
shell  not  quite  the  ^H^^*  part  of  its  diameter,  oat  of  the  principal  metals 
and  clays  which  constitute  the  earth's  crust — fill  this  globe  with  melted 
iron,  to  motion  no  greater  heat — suspend  this  miniature  work!  in  the 
air,  as  is  the  earth,  and  observe,  whether  the  outside  of  4he  crost  be  in 
the  least  heated  by  the  internal  contact  of  the  melted  mass  ;-^observe 
whether  in  a  day,  or  a  year,'  or  a  century,  not  to  n^ention  thousands  of 
centuries,  the  temperature  shall  remain  constant  without  loss  from  radia- 
tion. Now  if  the  earth  were  thus  filled  in  ita  central  portion,  with  merited 
matter,  the  heat  would  be  speedily  conducted  to  the  surfiice  of  this  crust, 
and  would  reach  the  poles  first,  as  they  are  nigher  the  centre  than  the 
equator,  by  thirteen  miles  and  a  half.  The  eternal  ice  of  these  regions 
would  dissolve — the  glaciers  melting  at  their  bases  would  shoot  down 
the  mountainsf — ^the  ocean  would  become  a  boiling  caldron,  and  ev^iy 
drop  of  water  belonging  to  our  planet  would  become  elastic  vapor.-^— 
A  calorific  equilibrium  would  at  length  be  established  between  the  cen- 
tre and  the  circumference.  In  the  meantime  the  Globe  would  contract 
greatly,  compared  with  its  size  during  its  maximum  temperature— a  rapid 
condensation  of  vapor  would  take  place — trains — not  to  mention  deluges 
— would  be  abundant — the  ocean's  bed  would  fill  up— the  cold  would 
constantly  augment — frost  would  appear  on  the  highest  mountains,  and 
the  snow  line  would  progressively  descend  their  sides.  The  refrigera- 
tion  would  never  cease,  until  as  before  mentioned  an  equilibrium  should 
be  established  between  the  centre,  surface,  and  surrounding  media, 
agreeably  to  an  universal  law  by  which  the  radiation  of  heat  is  governed 
in  a  regular  series,  which  may  be  calculated  with  exactitude  both  as  to 
time  and  velocity.     Thus  the  earth  would  continue  to  refrigerate. 

The  inhabitants  would  descend  to  the  vallies  and  most  depressed 
places,  until  overtaken  by  a  congelation.  The  last  man  and  the  last 
woman  having  been  petrified  into  everlasting  frost,  would  be  unrhoumed, 
and  the  earth  would  be  transformed  into  a  glittering  cemetery  of  ice,  as 
lifelsss,  voiceless,  and  lonely,  as  a  moon-beam  straying  through  the 
chinks  of  a  decaying  tomb. 

Prof.  Bischof  mentions  a  fact  very  little  favorable  to  his  theoiy  of 
augmenting  heat  in  descending  from  the  earth's  surface.  In  the  town 
of  Jakutzk  in  Siberia,  under  the  62^  parallel  of  North  latitude,  a  man 
has  been  engaged  for  years  in  sinking  a  well — in  1830  he  penetrated 

*  Let  the  crust  of  this  globe  be  one  inch  thick — 76Jeet  in  circnraference 
or  about  25  feet  in  diameter — proportions  agreeing  with  the  assumed  crust 
and  melted  contents  of  the  earth. 

t  In  bis  work  on  the  Arctic  Regions,  Sir  John  Bai^w  shows  that  even 
a  trifling  noise  will  cause  the  glaciers  to  descend  from  the  iev  mountains 
headlong  into  the  sea :  "  In  their  vicinity  silence  is  necessary ;  the  ezploeion 
of  a  gun  scarcely  ever  fails  to  bring  down  masses  of  ice.  Mr.  Beechy  men- 
tions that  on  discharging  a  musket,  a  glacier  half  a  mile  distant  fell  with  a 
thundering  noise  heiullong  into  the  sea — the  first  wave  from  which  was 
96  feet  broad  and  wrecked  their  boat,  throwing  it  on  shore." — (Voy.  66. 
Lond.  1846.) 
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78  feet,  and  the  next  year  90,  without  reaching  water,  and  without  pass- 
ing  through  the  frozen  soil.  In  the  North-east  of  that  country  at  a  cer- 
tain depth,  even  in  the  hot  season,  the  ground  is  constantly  frozen  to  an 
unknown  depth.*  Mr.  Lyell  quotes  Professor  Von  Baer,  of  St.  Peters* 
burgh,  as  stating  that  the  ground  is  now  frozen  permanently  to  the  depth 
of  400  feet  in  Lat.  62  •  N.,  in  Siberia,  on  the  Western  banks  of  the 
Lena,  666  miles  from  the  Pol.ar  Sea.f 

The  influence  of  solar  <heat  upon  the  soil,  the  depth  to  which  it  pene- 
trates,  the  stratum  of  invariable  temperature — in  a  word,  the  calorific 
changes  in  the  earth's  surface  as  well  as  in  its  atmosphere,  involve  an 
interesting  problem,  .Suitable  instruments  are  wanting  to  test  the  terres- 
trial temperaCure  at  a  depth  of  6,  12,  18,  24  and  36  inches.  Although 
my  own  experiments  on  this  subject  are  imperfect,  yet  I  am  inclined  to 
think  from  them  and  from  the  physical  character  of  Louisiana  that  the 
line  of  constant  temperature  sinks  but  a  shortdistance  below  the  surface. 
The  soil  is  porous,  favoring  .the  percolation  of  water  which  abounds, 
and  which  at  all  times,  but  more  especially  in  the  season  of  the  inunda- 
tion, reaches  near  the  surface — ^the  winds  are  active,  the  sun  ardent — all 
tending  to  favor  evaporation,  the  great  refrigerating  process  of  Louisiana, 
in  connection  with  the  sea-breezes  of  its  littoral. 

In  the  hottest  portion  of  this  year  (IS47,)  at^i  depth  of  six  inches,  in 
a  grass  lot,  the- maximum  heat  was  63^.  in  the  aflernoon; — at  sunrise, 
in  June,  the  highest  SO**,  the  lowest  17^ — the  highest  in  July,  80^ — the 
lowest  76 J® — ^tbe  highest,  August,  80° — ^ihe  lowest  78*,  and  for  eleven 
days  ending  November  25th)  the  highest  68^,  and  the  lowest  55®-— a  great 
terrestrial  range,  owing  to  two  powerful  causes, — ^rain  after  a  long 
drought,  and  a  sudden  change  of  the  air  with  Northerly  wind,  requiring 
fires — the  first  that  were  needed  during  autumn,  with  perhaps  a  slight 
exception  towards  the  olo^e  of  October,  when  the  mercury  descended  to 

In  the  Vaults  of  the  observatory  at  Paris,  and  in  Brussels,  with  other 
similar  places,  at  91  to  92  feet  below  the  surface,  an  invariable  tempera- 
ture of  52*  ever  reigns.  A  number  of  respectable  authors  maintain 
what  could  not  have  been  readily  anticipated — ^namely,  that  in  the  equa- 
torial regions  the  influence  of  external  temparature  does  not  penetrate 
one  foot,  nay  half  that  distance  below  the  surface,  where  the  line  of  inva- 
riable heat  is  found.     This  line  constantly  sinks  deeper  at  every  remove 

*  Heat  of  the  Globe,  96.  f  Geol.  i.  151.     Lond.  1841. 

I  About  the  middle  of  October  frost  was  announced — the  wish  was  farther  to 
the  fact — frost  there  was  none — the  mercury  had  only  descended  to  67 •. — 
Even  a  month  later,  when  Dr.  Lindsay  of  this  city  returned  from  his  plantation 
over  the  lake,  nearly  one  degree  North  of  New  Orleans,  no  frost  had  yet 
occurred. 

And  now,  in  theJast  week  of  November — nearly  seven  weeks  after  the 
Board  of  Health  announced  the  extinction  of  the  Epidemic — no  frost  has  arrived, 
to  the  great  scand^il  of  all  faithful  theorists ;  the  miasma — the  contagion,  if  any, 
was  not  frozen  into  substance.  The  suhimer  heat  was  continued  m  autumn, 
and  yet  the  city,  overflowing  witli  nan-acclimatees^  continued  to  improve  in  its 
sanitary  condition.  Strangers  rushed  into  houses,  where  in  some  instances 
every  person  had  died  a  tew  days  before,  without  being  infected.  Think  of 
this  miasmatists,  contagionists,  quarantinists. 
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from  the  equator  towards  the  poles.  In  GrermaDj  it  is  QO  feet  deep.* — 
Humboldt  says  that  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  betw6eji  the  parallels  of 
48  ^  and  52^,  the  stratum  of  invariable  temperature  occurs  at  from  55  to  60 
feet  deep;  even  at  this  depth  the  oscillations  of  the  thermometer,  incon- 
sequence of  the  influence  of  the  seasons,  scarcely  amount  to  half  a  degree. 
In  tropical  climates,  on  the  contrary,  the  stratum  of  invariable  tempera- 
ture is  met  with  at  no  more  than  half  a  foot  below  the  surface ;  and 
Boussingault  reckons  this  an  accurate  way  of  determining  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  air  of  a  place.     He  gives  the  following  table.f 


8TATION8. 

Thermom.  foot 
under  the  surface. 

Mean  of  the  al^. 

Parisian  feet 
above   the    sea. 

Guavaauil 

78.  80  I 
75. 
70.  5 
65. 
59.8 

78«      * 
75. 
70.  5 
65.5 
59.8     . 

0000 
3231 
3770 
5564 
8969 

Ansenna  nenvo 

Zupia 

Popavan 

Quito 

If  the  intertropical  iBoil  at  the  depth  of  six  inches,  according  to  some  au- 
thorities, gives  a  constant  temperature  at  all  seasons,  and,  if  that  constant 
temperature  be  identical  with  the  meaii  annual  temperature  of  the  air,  it 
follows  that  meteorological  labor  will  be  greatly  abridged.  It  is  how- 
ever  extremely  difficult  to  believe  that  the  solar  heat  should  not  penetrate 
to  a  greater  depth  during  the  day — in  other  words,  that  the  coolest  part 
of  the  night  and  the  hottest  of  the  day,  should  prodiice  no  diurnal  range, 
to  say  nothing  of  seasons,  which,  in  some  places  vary  considerably.— 
The  quality  of  the  soil,  the  humidity  or  dryness  of  the  sub-soil,  and  the 
activity  of  the  winds,  must  exercise  a  marked  influence  on  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  surface.  It  is  probable,  as  before  remarked,  that' this  line 
of  constant  temperature,  ^s,  for  Louisiana,  of  Very  little  depth  compared 
with  similar  latitudes.  Copious  rains,  ceaseless  breezes,  with  abun- 
clant  percolations  of  water  from  bayous,  lagoons,  swamps,  lakes,  and  the 
^reat  river, — some  of  which  rise  8  or  10  feet  above,  and  none  of  which 
&11  much  below  the  general  level  of  the  ground.  These  must  under  a 
most  powerful  sun,  and  ceaseless  breezes  contribute  to  neutralize  or 
render  latent  the  heat  of  the  country  by  evaporation. 

It  is  worthy  of  inquiry,  to  what  extent  stone  pavements  augment  the 
Temal  heat  of  Southern  cities.  It  is  probable  that  they  absorb  and 
radiate  a  vast  amount  of  caloric,  as  well  as  prevent  the  refrigeration  of 
the  soil  by  hermetically  sealing  the  surface,  and  thus  arresting  evi^pora- 
ilion. 

In  the  first  week  of  August,  (1847,)  the  average  difference  between 
:a  grass  lot  and  a  brick  pavement,  at  similar  depths,  at  3  P.  M .,  was  6^ 
.e-*an  enormous  difference — ^the  latter  being,  of  course  the  hottest.^ 

♦  Bishof.    Heat  of  the  Globe.  127.  t  Cosmos.  I.  185.'  444. 

}  I  have  converted  the  degrees  from  C.  to  Fah's.  scale. 

{  The  method  of  taking  the  temperature  of  the  earth  usually  adopted  (as 
Dr.  Ferry's,  clira.  U.  S.  80,)  is  worse  than  useless,  I  mean  that  of  digging 
rflown  and  buryinc  the  thermometer  three  times  daily.  The  ground  should  be 
perforated, — the  ttieimometer, "being  introduced  so  as  to  exclude  the  air,  should 
fiever  be  removed. 
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The  meteorology  of  the  Mississippi  River,  (my  observations  upon 
which  I  hate  not  yet  digested  fuUyi)  will  possibly  afford  the  shortest 
method  of  ascertai«iing,  approximately  at  least,  some  important  average 
results,  or  -criteria  for  estimating  the  temperature  of  the  atmospheric 
heat  of  Louisiana.  The  annual  range  of  the  river  is  remarkably  uni- 
form— its  diurnal  oscillations  scarcely  appreciable.  Its  annual  maxi- 
ma, give  the'  same  mean,  as  the  Gulf-Stream,  nearly  86® — its  an- 
nual  -minima,  scarcely  40® — its  range  46 ••  The  mean  temperature 
of  two  years  ending  in  August,  1847,  (by  averaging  its  maxima  and 
mininvi,  not  jiaving  time  at  present  to  be  more  exact,)  is  03 •.37.-— 
According  to  Dr.  Barton  (now  of  the  Anglo-American  Army  of  Mexico, 
formerly  a  resident  of  New  Orleans,)  the  general  average  temperature 
of  this  city,  from^  1833  to  1B36,  was  66®. 93.* 

The  Orinoco  running  parallel  with,  and  but  a  few  degrees  North  of 
the  equator,  has  probably  nearly  an  uniform  temperature  during  all 
seasons.  Humboldt,  who  explbred  the  upper  portion  of  that  river,  in  the 
spring  of  1800,  made  a  few  casual  observations  on  its  temperature.  He 
does  not  give  either  the  diurnal  nor  the  annual  maxima,  minima,  nor 
the  mean.  The  Apure,  a  tributary  stream,  gave  79*  to80®j — the 
Orinoco  in  the  middle  82 '.9 — near  the  shore  84 '.6  ; — 670  miles  from 
its  mouth,  82®  ; — the  rocks  upon  the  shore  122®. 4;  at  its  upper  cata- 
racts, Lat.  5®  13"  57"  N.,  81®.7,-^the  air  at  night  being  80®  to  84®, 
and  in  the  day  86®;t  These  scanty  hydjro-calorific  facts  are  quite  suf- 
ficient to  show  a  marked  difference  beiween  the  Orinoco  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi, even  when  they*  approximate  the  nearest.  In  the  current  of  the 
latter,  at  the  breadth  of  the  hand  from  shore,  the  running  water  is  the 
same  in  temperature  as  every  other  part  of  the  river,  with  scarcely  any 
variation  -between  the  coolest  and  the  hottest  portions  of  tjie  twenty-four 
hours,. while  the  annual  increments  and  decrements  are  regular,  though 
the  daily  is  nearly  imperceptible.  To  the  eye  of  science,  if  not  to  the 
eye  of  the  traveller,  the  Mississippi  must  appear  the  greatest  of  all  hydro- 
graphical  sublimities, — from  the  volume  of  its  waters,  and  the  depth  of 
its  channel,  etc. 

Without  dwelling  now  on  the  necesstiy  of  uniformity  in  nomenclature, 
and  in  classifying  the  phenomenal  data  of  Meteorology,  as  in  chemistry, 
physics,  and  natural  history,  it  will  be  proper  to  allude  to  at  least  one 
of  its  most  important  instrumental  processes,  as  being  so  defective  as  to 
require  experimental  researches  de  nova.  Experience  has  convinced 
me  that  the  method,  or  rather  the  lack  of  method  in  measuring  and  deter- 
mining the  meteorology  of  heat  by  the  thermometer,  j:  renders  the  obser- 
vations generally  made — (including  my  own  for  some  years)— of  com* 
parativel^  little  value  for  exact  calculations,  to  say  nothing  of  fractional 


.  *  Gibson's  Directory,  1838. 

t  "  Humboldt  found  the  air  on  the  Orinoco,  at  2  P.  M.,  86<^ — coarse,  mova- 
ble granitic  sand  140*^.46 — white,  close  grained,  fine  sand,  126®.6 — ^granitic 
rocks,  1 1 70.725.  An  hour  after  sun-set,  the  coarse  sand  was  89^.6 — ^the  grani- 
tic rock,  101  J**." 

I  The  Thermometer  (from  9Sp|xoff,  fieat,  and  fA^iTpov,  measure — literally  heat-r 
measurer),  was  invented  nearly  two  centuries  cince  by  the  Florentine  Acade- 
micians, and  which  Fahrenheit  and  others  subsequently  improved. 
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deciniadoiis.  Comparisons  can  never  be  accurately  made,  particu* 
larly  during  the  muximumheat  of  the  day  in  cities,  until  i)uildings  suita- 
ble for  observations  shall  be  selected  or  erected,  qf^  similar  form  and 
materials  agreeing  in  l6cal  circumstances;  in  radiating  media,  d^c. — 
The  elevation,  proximity,  and  mateiiaia  of  the  surrounding  buildings, 
and  the  relation  which  they  bear  to  the  place  where  the  thermometer  is 
situated,  must  all  be  given  or  estimated,  especially  in  cities  where  the 
absorption  and  radiation  of  caloric  is  great.  The  thermometer  will  give 
a  different  temperaturb  at  the  same  elevation  above  the  soil  or  the  sea, 
according  to  the  height  of  the  building  i»*  which  it  is  plaoed..  A  house 
one  story  high,  wjll  absorb  more  solar  heat  during  the  day,  and  radiate 
more  during  the  night  than  the  corresponding  or  lower  story  of  a  house 
five  stories  high ;  the  attic  of  tbe  latter  will  (Juring  the  hot  season  be 
much  warmer  than  the  ground  story.  The  following  illustrations- will 
place  this  in  a  clear — not  the  strongest  light — because  reflected  heat 
was  arx>ided,  not  sought  afler.  The  observations  oa  th^  riv^r  and  ground 
were  made  in  the  sun, — the  residue  in  the  shade  :      - 
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It  wuokl  be  tedious  to  recapitulate  all  the  experiments  made  in 
houses,  on  the  Levee,  in  the  streets  and  in  the  public  squaTBS,  before 
sun  rise,  at  the  minimum  of  the  day,  and,  therefore,  free  from  the  direct - 
influence  ofsolaf  heat.  These  rhedia  give  different,  oflen  materially 
different  temperatures.  (I  give  but  one  example' — not  the  most  strik- 
ing—at the  moment  of  writing  this  page — November  25th-T-sunrise — 
15  feet  from  the  house,  east,  38 o;-^  15  feet,  west,  over  a  pavement,  42'; 
«-— in  both  places  the  instrument  was  alike  exposed  to  the  wind,  but  in 
the  latter,  two  blocks  of  houses  radiated  heat ;  in  the  former  one.) 

The  upper  story  of  a  high  house  absorbs  not  only  more  heat  by.  day 
than  it  jradiates  by  night,  but  much  more  than  the  lower  story,  for  half 
of  the  year.  The  thermometer  pay  give  a  result  differing  from  20*  to 
30  0  or  more,  in  different  stories  of  the  same  house,  or  in  the  op^n  air, 
all  the  observations  being  equally  in  the  shade.  A  large  and  high 
house  never  becomes  heated  to  the  ground  floor  like  a  low  and  small 
one,  other  circumstances  being  equal. 

Shade  is  a  material  consideration  in  many  points  of  view.  A  column 
of  moving  air,  heated  in  the  sun,  on  approaching  a  wall  that  has  been 
exposed  to  the  solar  rays  and  sometimes  heated  to  150  ® ,  will  have  its 
temperature  much  elevated.  A  thermometer  may  be  so  placed,  though 
actually  in  the  shade,  as  to  rise,  perhaps,  as  high.  The  air  thus  heated 
by  the  sun,  by  the  radiated  beat  of  the  wall  add  by  reflected  heat  from 
other  bodies,  will  on  passing  the  line  where  the  solar  rays  and  the 

*  Picayune,  office,  91  ^  —the  Rotunda  of  the  St.  Charles  Exchange,  90  ^ , 
ws  reported. 
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shade  meet,  discharge  its  excess  of  temperature  unless  modified  bj  re- 
flection etc.,  until  it  reaches  the  remotest  depth  of  the  shade,  in  an  uni- 
form arithmetical  ratio,  at  each  successive  moment,  and  for  each  in- 
creasing distance  from  the*  line  where  the  direct  and  radiated  heat  is 
maximized.  Perhaps,  a  thermometer  might  be  so  situated  with  respect 
to  radiating  media  as  to  receive  nearly  as  much  heat  as  would  ignite 
gun-powder,  and  yet  be  in  the  shade  :*  on  the  contrary,  were  a  building 
elevated  on  pillars,  so  as  to  cover  a  vast  area,  the  range  of  temperature 
under  the  centre  would  be  but  little,  and  would  correspond  to  the  area 
of  the  shade, — the  hottest  day  of  summer  would  be  comparatively  cool, 
and  the  coolest  day  of  winter  comparatively  warm.  The  depth  of  the 
shade, — in  other  words  the  distance  from  the  thermometer  to  the  sun's 
rays  on  all  sides,  is  a  fundamental  point,  giving  even  afler  the  sun  dips 
below  the  horizon,  or  sufiers  temporary  obscuration  from  clouds,  a  deci- 
ded influence  upon  instrumental  observations. 

In  a  city  during  the  hot  season,  houses  of  various  sizes,  elevations, 
colors,f  and  materials,  possessing  different  calorific  powers  of  absorp- 
tion  and  radiation,  constantly  receive  yet  in  different  degrees,  increments 
of  sohir  heat  by  day,  beyond  what  is  radiated  at  night,  until  at  a  certain 
season  of  the  year,  these  masses  attain,  but  not  always  at  the  same  time, 
their  maximum  temperature,  after  which  the  law  of  decrement  sets  in 
until  each  mass,  but  not  in  equal  times,  reaches  its  annual  minimum.-* 
The  maximum,  minimum,  range,  average,  and  general  laws  of  tempera- 
ture in  these  masses  of  masonry,  and  in  aerial  currents,  do  not  coincide, 
nay  difiler  materiaUy. 

In  the  Polar  regions  as  the  sun  moves  in  a  circle  a'romid  the  horizon, 
the  shadows  pointing  to  all  points  of  the  compass,  it  would  be  desirable 
that  the  thermometrical  observatory  i^hould  have  a  circular  gallery,  so 
that  observations  might  be  always  made  at  the  side  opposite  or  remote 
from  the  sun, — in  &ct  this  rule  applies  to  all  the  zones,  to  an  extent  cor- 
responding to  their  winter  and 'summer  solstices,  so  as  always  to  insure 
an  equal  depth  of  shade  or  an  equal  distance  from  the  solar  rays,  how 
difilerent  soever  may  be  the  length  of  the  day.  Captain  Ross,  in  his 
Arctic  Expedition,  saw  the  sun  continuously  from  June  7th  to  August 
24th, — 1,872  hours.  From  the  equator  to  pole,  the  reflex  action  of  calo- 
ric (which  conforms  to  physical  laws,  and  is  within  the  pale  of  mathe- 
matical calculation,)  should  be  avoid<>d,  as  causing  an  elemental  pertur- 
bation or  local  change  in  the  atmosphere,  and  consequently  in  the  data, 
whether  noted  in  the  sun  or  shade.  Tidie  an  example  from  the  most 
boreal  climate  : — "  Captain  Scoresby,  in  his  account  of  the  arctic  regions, 
observes,  that  when  the  sun's  rays  &11  upon  the  snow-clad  surface  of 
the  ice  or  land,  they  are  in  a  great  measure  reflected^  without  producing 
any  material  devatitm  of  temperature ;  but  when  they  impinge  on  the 
Idack  exterior  of  a  ship,  the  pitch  on  one  side  occasionally  becomes 

*  Dr.  Chalmers,  of  South  Carolina,  many  years  ago  remarked  that  the 
atmoei^Te  of  Charleston  was  always  10^  to  16^  hotter  than  that  of  the  coun- 
try.   ^Bancroft  Yel.  Fev.  192.) 

English  authors  mention  that  the  mean  temperature  of  London  is  10.8 
higher  than  the  Qountry  in  its  vicinitv. 

t  See  Franklin's  experiments  on  the  calorific  or  absorptive  power  of  colors. 
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fluids  while  ice  is  rapidly  generated  on  the  other"  "  The  radiation  of 
the  sun,  says  Mr.  Beechy,  is  in  the  Arctic  regions,  in  sheltered  situa* 
tions  so  po\i'erful  during  two  hours  on  either  side  of  noon,  that  frequently 
the  thermometer  upon  the  ice  in  the  offing  rose  to  58°,  62^  67^  ;  and 
once  at  midnight  to  73^,  although  in  the  shade  at  the  same  time  it  waa 
only  at  36o."* 

Upon  the  23d  of  July,  1845,  perhaps  the  hottest  day  ever  known  in 
New  Orleans,  the  temperature  arose  (the  house  but  little  suited  for 
observation)  to  lOOo  ten  feet  deep  in  the  shade — ^the  true  heat,  fairly 
taken,  was  probably  96^  ; — ^yet  many  radiating  bodies  gave  from  150^ 
to  152  in  the  sun  from  contact.  Now  had  these  radiating  bodies  been 
properly  arranged — had  they  been  changed  into  concave  reflectors,  the 
rays  of  heat  might  have  been  converged  upon  the  bulb  of  a  thermome- 
ter in  the  shade  so  as  to  have  reached  in  all  probability  nearly  to  the 
boiling  point.  Hence  we  read  of  a  temperature  in  India,  Africa,  and 
other  places,  as  rising  in  the  shade  to  125<^ — 130^  and  more.  In  Cali- 
fornia, Dr.  Coulter  noted  140**  in  the  desert  near  the  mouth  of  the  Colo- 
rado, more  than  two  degrees  North  of  the  latitude  of  New  Orleans; — the 
climate  of  which,  according  to  Captain  Wilkes,  is  colder  in  summer  th&n 
winter  owing  to  the  North-west  winds.f  It  is  the  free,  not  the  stagnant, 
local  air,  saturated  with  radiated  heat,  to  which  the  thermometer  should 
be  exposed,  in  measuring  the  heat  of  the  shade,  and  the  same  role 
applies  to  the  taking  of  the  temperature  in  the  sun.  Of  the  hot  climate 
of  Egypt,  it  is  said,  Ihat  in  the  night,  and  every  ivhere  in  the  shade,  the 
air  is  singularly  cold,  j^ 

If  it  be  true  that  the  souls  of  the  mighty  dead  know  no  peace  until 
they  receive  the  full  meed  of  praise  due  upon  earth,  the  discoverer  of  the 
freezing  and  boiling  points  of  the  thermometer,  is,  to  this  day,  doomed 
to  wander  a  discontented  ghost.  He  deserved  immortality.  Fahren- 
heit's improvement,  which  consisted  in  adopting  quicksilver  instead  of 
the  spirit  of  wine,  was  a  great  one,  indeed ;  for  whosoever  trusts  in  a 
spirit-thermometer,  wofully  deceives  himself,  as  I  can  say  from  experi- 
mental comparisons.  No  one  should  put  any  dependence  in  even  a 
mercurial  thermometer,  until  he  has  personally  tested  both  the  freezing 
and  the  boiling  points  of  the  same.  Not  more  perhaps  than  one  in  ten, 
will  be  found  correct,  at  least  for  New  Orleans — the  freezing  point 
being  nearly  always  too  high. 

The  place  where  the  thermometer  is  manufactured,  that  is,  the  eleva- 
tion at  which  the  scale  is  graded,  is  a  fundamental  point.  For  whether 
the  freezing  point  be  the  same  in  all  climates  and  at  all  altitudes,  or  not, 
certain  it  is,  that  the  boiling  point  is  materially  difl^rent.  General 
Scott  boils  his  tea-kettle,  in  Mexico,  with  about  fourteen  degrees  of  heat 
less,  than  General  Taylor  needs  for  that  purpose  on  the  Rio  Grande.— 
The  London  and  New  Orleans  boiling  point  is  17^  higher  than  that  of 
Bogota  and  Quito ;  7^.5  higher  than  that  at  Jasper's  House — 8*. 5 
higher  than  that  at  camp  d'Orgal,  and  14®  above  that  of  the  Punch 
Bowl, — ail  three  on  the  Rocky  Mountain  route  to  Oregon.^    Lieuten* 

*  Sir  John  Barrow's  Voy.  Arc.  Reg.  69,  Lend.  1846. 
t  U.  S.  Explor.  Bp.  V.  166.    J  Univ.  Geog.  Edin.  1&44.    j  U.  S.  Explor. 
Exped.  V.  166. 
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ant  Wood,  of  England,  found  in  1841,  that  water  boiled  at  the  source 
of  the  River  Oxus,  in  the  Himalayan  chain  of  Mountains,  at  184*,  or 
28  ®  lower  than  the  boiling  point  of  London  and  Paris. 

Many  circumstances  combine  to  augment  the  intensity  and  irregular 
action  of  solar  heat  in  cities,  whether  compared  with  each  other,  or  with 
the  surrounding  country.  The  absence  of  grasses,  shrubs,  and  shade- 
trees — the  presence  of  pavements,  the  condensation  of  the  alluvial  soil, 
fiavor  absorptions  br  day,  and  radiations  by  night,  differing  however, 
according  to  the  locality.  Wide  streets  differ  from  narrow  ones,  even 
where  the  houses  are  of  the  similar  materials,  colors,  and  altitudes ;  the 
former  admit  the  rays  to  the  pavement  over  a  larger  area,  and  during  a 
longer  portion  of  the  day,  while  the  upper  stories  of  the  houses  forming 
the  latter,  intercept  and  absorb  the  greater  portion  of  the  rays,  and,  con* 
sequently  prevent  them  from  reaching  the  ground,  where  they  produce 
their  chief  physiologico- morbid  impressions.  Hence,  also,  the  ratios  of 
evaporation  and  refrigeration  will  be  different.  Some  buildings  absorb 
and  radiate  almost  equally ;  others  absorb  but  little,  and  reflect  much. 
It  id  a  curious  fact,  for  which  we  have  the  authority  of  experimenters, 
that  heat  passes  through  certain  bodies,  especially  such  as  are  transpa- 
rent without  heating  them.  Professor  Kaemtz  says,  that  a  piece  of  pure 
ice  made  in  the  form  of  a  lens,  will  concentrate  the  solar  heat  so  as  to 
produce  combustion,  without  being  itself  heated. 

The  temperature  at  a  short  distance  above  the  earth,  is,  as  all  know, 
very  cold,  and,  beyond  the  atmosphere,  in  celestial  space,  where  no 
absorbing  or  opaque  bodies  exist  to  arrest  the  calorific  rays,  the  cold  is 
estimated  at  nearly  two  hundred  degrees  below  Ihe  freezing  point.^ 
Terrestrial  absorption  of  the  calorific  rays  is  greatly  diminished  by  shade. 
Were  half  of  the  native  forest  trees  which  once  flourished  on  the  site  of 
New  Orleans,  now  standing,  interspersed  with  the  houses,  its  sanitary 
condition  would  probably  be  very  different. 

Heat  is  the  great  agent  of  development  and  transformation,  not  only 
in  the  inorganic,  but  in  the  s^nimal  and  vegetable  worlds-— in  the  nebu- 
losities precipitated  from  the  deeps  of  infinite  space  to  form  new  worlds, 
and  in  the  microscopic  battalions  of  infusoria  which  revel  in  the  glitter- 
ing dew  drop.  Calorific  metamorphoses  in  physiology,  rival  those  of 
physics— 'in  pathology,  those  of  chemistry.  Professor  Liebig  remarks, 
that  **  the  same  sugar  which  in  beet-root  juice  fermenting  is  resolved 
into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  yields  upon  an  elevation  of  temjierature, 
(no  addition  whatever  being  made  to  the  fermenti|ig  juice,)  mannite, 
lactic  acid,  gum,  carbonic  acid,  and  hydrogen  gas." 

Now,  as  many  substances  at  precisely  the  same  temperature,  possess 
very  unequal  quantities  of  heat,  that  is  insensible  or  specific  heat,  so  may 
many  diseases  ;  and  even  sensible  morbid  heat,  of  the  same  tempera* 
ture  in  scarlatina,  yellow  fever,  and  typhus,  may  be  different  in  qualities, 
and  even  in  sensible  effects ; — hence  the  phrases,  sharp,  biting  boat, 
^Ec.  Sir  John  Pringle  declared  that  the  touch  of  a  ^hus  patient  pro- 
duced an  uncommon  ardor,  leaving  an  unpleasant  impression  on  his 
fingers."^ 

The  influence  of  temperature  upon  the  health  of  cities,  is  a  problem 

■  I  .      .         I    I I         I      I         I  I  ;     .  II      ■■———. 

*  Dis.  Army,  269 ;  also  M.  Dance.  Clin.  370. 
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that  I  do  not  now  intend  to  examine.  I  will  only  add,  that  sun-stroke' 
the  most  &tai  of  diseases,  is  a  strong  example  of  the  injurious  effects  o^ 
sohir  exposure  in  hot  weather,  while  exclusion  from  the  sun  during  epi- 
demics, is»  probably  the  means  of  that  exemption  from  yellow  fever, 
which  the  inmates  of  the  New  Orleans  prison  have  always  enjoyed. 

As  learned  treatises  have  been  published,  periodicals  established, 
and  professorships  endowed  expressly  to  teach'  the  science  of  meteoro* 
logy,  every  thing  relating  to  its  elementary  methods,  is  fundamentally 
important  In  offering  a  few  remarks  in  relation  to  defective  methods, 
I  am  not  insensible  to  the  great  merits  of  many  learned  men,  whose 
patient  researches  have  brought  the  science!  to  its  present  advanced 
state ;  nor  do  I  imagine,  that  there  is  any  great  virtue  in  finding  fiuilt 
I  should  not  have  ventured  any  opinions  in  relation  to  one  or  two 
existing  imperfections,  had  I  not  labored  sometime  in  this  department — 
had  I  not  felt  convinced  that  the  defects  pointed  out  deserve  attention, 
and  can  be  remedied.  It  is  here,  (I  confess  it),  that  the  remark  of 
Crcethe  upon  satirical  poets,  applies  with  an  almost  equal  force — 
*'When  I  have  called  the  bad— ^tfd,  how  much  is  gained  by  thati 
The  man  who  would  work  aright  must  not  deal  in  censure,  must  not 
trouble  himself  about  what  is  bad^  but  show  and  do  what  is  good.*' 

No  one  can  deny,  with  respect  to  the  meteorology  of  heat,  the  im- 
portance and  the  mutual  international  benefits  that  would  arise  from 
the  adoption  of  an  uniformity  of  method — the  same  kind  of  buildings, 
(however  improperly  constructed),  the  same  relative  positions,  expor 
sures,  depths  of  shade,  hours  of  observation  etc.,*-otherwi8e  the  data 
of  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna  or  Rome  cannot  be  correctly  compared  with 
those  of  New  Orleans,  Mexico  or  St  Petersburgh. 

Having  omitted  to  refer  in  the  proper  place  to  palsBontology,  the 
science  of  the  fossil  races  of  animals  and  plants-^he  ancient  feu na  and 
flora  of  our  planet — the  *  Medals  of  Creation,'  the  remains  of  a  former 
world,  so  much  relied  on  by  geological  and  palsBontological  writers  as 
proving  or  favoring  the  doctrine  of  the  internal  heat,  it  may  be  proper 
to  remark,  that  this  branch  of  knowledge  t>roves  at  most,  nothing  more 
than  that  the  polar  regions  once  enjoyea  a  tropical  climate,  (as  indi- 
cated by  animals  and  plants),  without  accounting  for  the  alteration 
which  has  since  taken  place.  The  hypothesis  of  the  internal  or  sub- 
terranean heat,  with  the  progressive  and  continued  refrigeration"^  of  the 
earth,  does  not  account  for  the  appearances  of  the  tropical  fossilized 
and  congealed  organic  remains  found  in  the  polar  regions,  in  any 
degree  more  satis&ctorily,  than  the  hypothetical  doctrine  of  climatic 
cycles,  already  mentioned.  Even  the  Aurorse  Boreales  4ppear  to  have 
cycles  or  periodical  increments  and  decrements  durmg  many  years,  as 
well  as  a  maximum  and  minimum  strongly  marked  for  each  year. 
Prof.  KsBmtz  supposes  the  aurorse  to  be  intimately  connected  with  mag- 
netism, as  magnetism  is  with  heat,  and  that  the  poles  of  cold  and  tne 
magnetic  poles  coincide.f     The  historical   evidence,   such   as  it  is, 

*  This  refrigeration,  however  gradual,  woald  have  caused  great  and  easily 
appreciated  clumffes  in  oar  planet— contraction— diminished  size — accelera- 
tion in  the  diurDarrevolntion — and  diminished  length  of  the  dajrs. 

t  Meteorol.  462, 
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without  thermometical  data, — ^would  seem  to  show  that  climates  are 
growing  not  colder,  but  warmer.*  * 

It  is  supererogation  for  philosophers  to  labor  upon  &r-fetched  theo- 
ries to  Explain  the  little  that  is  known  in  relation  to  the  increase  of 
temperature  in  descending  into  the  earth,  as  pression  alone  is  sufficient 
to  account  for  this  phenomenon  to  a  great  extent — an  explanation  too, 
which  everjr  body  can  readily  comprehend ;  for  if  a  few  feeble  blows  of 
the  blacksmith's  hammer,  produces  pression  or  condensation  in  a  bar 
of  iron,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  be  red-hot^  surely  the  pressure  of  perpen- 
dicular strata  or  columns  of  metallic  matter  entering  into  the  structure 
of  the  earth-— columns  several  thousand  miles  in  perpendicular  length — 
must  force  heat  out  of  the  same  as  completely  as  the  rock  of  Gibraltar 
would  squeeze  the  juice  out  of  an  orange,  and  this  too  in  a  ratio  cor- 
responding to  the  depth: 

In  these  matters  we  know  but  little  and  can  '  reason  but  from  what 
,we  know' — 

«  One  part,  one.  little  psrt,  we  dimly  scan 
Through  the  dark  medium  of  life's  feverish  dream." 

The  hypothesis  of  igneous  fusion  with  subsequent  refrigeration  is 
less  plausible,  in  explft.ining  the  former  tropical  conditions  of  the  polar 
regions  than  that  of  planetary  or  celestial  aberration.  An  erratic  sun 
may  have  communicated  its  heat  to  the  pole  for  ages,  before  disappear- 
ing comet-like.  With  respect  to  the  earth  itse)^  astronomers  agree 
that  it  does  not  now  pursue  its  former  path  through  space,  that  its  orbit 
was  once  more  elliptical  than  at  present,  that  its  eccentricity  is  dimin- 
ishing, and  that  it  more  and  more  approximates  a  perfect  circle* 
When,  therefore,  its  orbit  was  the  most  ellipsoidal,  our  planet  must  have 
been  nearer  the  sun  during  a  certain  period,  than  at  present,  and  con- 
sequently, the  heat  must  have  been  augmented  in  the  same  ratio,  so 
that  the  poles  may  hf^ve  possessed  a  climate  approximating  that  of  the 
present  tropics.  Another  hypothesis  may  be  mentioned  as  explanatory 
of  polar  palSBontology,  namely,  the  austro-boreal  axis  of  the  earth  may 
have  approximated  the  perpendicular  axis  of  the  equator.  The  present 
inclination  23  ®  28' — ^if  doubled  or  tripled  would,  to  the  same  extent, 
augment  the  heat  of  the  polar  regions.  Milton  believed  that  the  earth's 
axis  differs  now  from  its  paradisiacal  condition : 

— ^He  bade  his  angels  turn  askance 
The  poles  of  Earth  twice  ten  degrees  and  more 
From  the  sun's  axle.-^— 

It  is  due  to  the  reader,  and  still  more  to  the  writer  of  this  paper,  to 
mention  that  so  far  as  arrangement,  and  especially  composition  are 
concerned,  time  did  not  allow  of  proper  attention  to  either,  owing  to  the 
late  period  at  which  the  polite  request  for  a  communication  was  re- 

*  M.  Crayarre,  of  this  city,  the  distinguished  historian  of  Louisiana,  men- 
tions (£s.  Hist,  sur  la  Louisiane^  1830),  that  in  1768  the  Mississippi  in  this 
latitude  was  upon  its  shores  covered  with  ice — an  occurrence  which  has  not 
taken  place,  so  far  as  I  have  been  informed,  since  that  year. 
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ceired  from  the  editorial  department  of  this  jourtial.  It  is  true,  I  had 
the  data  in  my  possession — It  mere  skeleton,  not  yet  articulated,  so  that 
the  printer  got  a  leg  one  day  and  an  arm  the  next.  If  the  reader  will 
join  the  whole  together  as  symetrically  as  is  possible,  I  will  endeavor 
to  compensate  him  for  his  pains,  especially  if  a  miasmatist,  by  offering 
him  a  sanitary  or  meteorological  boquet,  borrowed  from  the  early  his- 
tory of  Louisiana,  such  as  no  State  of  the  Hepublic,  during  its  colonial 
condition,  can  rival — ^if  the  very  modem  epidemical  blight,  (51  years), 
which  has  &Uen  occasionally  upon  that  part  of  the  population  transplanted 
from  remote  climes,  be  excepted. — Descendants  of  Penn  and  of  the  Pil- 
grims !  dwellers  upon  the  rocky  hills  of  New  England  and  upon  the  moun- 
tains of  Virginia,  attend ! — ^In  a  work  published  in  Paris  in  1803,  on  Loui- 
siana, edited  by  M.  Duvallon,  founded  on  observations  by  a  resident  of 
New  Orleans,  it  is  asserted  that  the  mercury  never  ascended  in 
sunraier  higher  than  from  24  ®  to  26  ®  . — 86  ^  to  90^  ®  Fah. — nor 
feU  in  winter  lower  than  2  ®  below  0,  ^8  ® .  4  F.  This  writer  though 
less  &scinated  with  the  climate  than  his  cotemporaries,  sums  up  thus  : 
'^  I  say  then,  and  I  repeat  it,  that  the  climate  of  Lower  Ijouisiana,  (je  dimat 
de  la  Basse  Louisiane)  is  vastly  more  salubrious  than  it  appears  to  be 
upon  the  first  view."* 

La  Harpe,  whose  official  duties  centered  chiefly  at  New  Orleans 
soon  after  its  foundations  were  laid,  kept  a  minute  journal  For  five  years 
before  his  return  to  France,  in  1724.  In  a  memoir  on  the  state  of  the 
colony  at  that  period,  he  estimates  the  inhabitants  of  New  Orleans  and 
its  environs  at  sixteen  hundred.  The  province,  which  had  been  seftled 
long  before  the  city,  contained  then  only  thirteen  hundred  negroes.;  the 
air  was  mild  and  healthy.  The  people  knew  nothing  of  the  epidemics 
which  had  desolated  other  parts  of  America.  New  comers  were  liable 
to  attacks  of  a  light  kind  of  fever,  (uneJUvre  lerUe)^  which  was  attended 
with  debility,  without  proving  moriaL 

According  to  La  Harpe,  the  tidewater  region  was  beyond  all  dispute 
very  healthy,  which  he  seems  to  attribute  to  the  dry,  sandy  soil  of  the 
sea-shore.  *'I1  faut  aussi  convenir  que  les  c6tes  de  la  mer  dont  le 
terrein  sablonneux  est  moins  humide  sont  tres  saines,  et  dds  qu'on  a 
franchi  ces  bas-fonds,  en  avanqant  dans  les  terres  on  y  jpuit  d\jne 
sant6  tres  constante."f 

Lozidres,  in  his  second  voyage  to  Louisiana  from  1794  to  1798,:^ 
maintains  that  the  people  of  New  Orleans  are  healthy ;  he  seems  to 
think  this  is  owing  to  their  using  the  water  of  the  Mississippi  river,  which 
he  regards  as  excellent.^  Indeed,  such  was  the  extraordinary  salubrity 
of  New  Orleans  in  early  times,  so  unlike  the  Anglo-American  cities  of 
the  North,  that  a  number  of  authors  attempted  to  account  for  it  from 
the  using  of  the  Mississippi  waters  by  the  inhabitants.  Whether  these 
explanations  be  correct  or  not,  is  foreign  to  my  purpose  in  quoting 
them.  Nor  is  the  extravagance  or  exaggeration  of  some  statements— 
the  following  for  example— -a  material  question  :-— 

In  a  work  entitled  Travels  in  Louisiana,  from  1794  to  1798,  the  author 
says,  that  ^  New  Orleans  is  a  particularly  enchanting  abode,  (tin  sijaur 

*  Vue  etc.  83,  93,  98.  f  Jour.  Histor.  365-6. 

t  2  vols.  Paris,  1803.  {  I.  313. 
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enchants ;)  itaair  is  so  salubHous^  its  soil  so  fertile,  its  position  so  deli- 
cious,  one  has  the  belief  that  he  is  in  the  midst  of  a  flower-garden,  {qu^on 
la  croirait  du  milieu  d'y.n  parterre.)  The  city  borders  the  Mississippi, 
whose  shores  are  favored  by  nature,  and  whose  pure  and  agreeable 
waters  have,  if  is  said,  the  property  of  contributing  even  to  the  increase 
of  the  human  species-;— (^f^^  eaux  pures  et  agriahles  ont,  dil-on^  la  pro* 
pri^U  de  coniribiier  mime  a  multiplier  Vesp^ce  Aumainc.*)  During  a 
journey  from  New  Orleans,  up  the  river  to  Pointe-coup^ey  in  Louisiana, 
each  day,  he  says,  jevealed  a  crowd  of  new  beauties  I  What  richness  ! 
What  elegance  !  Here  nature  is  arranged  in  all  her  charms  !  The  air 
flings  forth  nothing  but  the  most  voluptuous  perfumes !  What  the  poeta 
have  said  of  the  Elysian  Fields,  is  not  fabulous — all  their  dlvinest  con- 
ceptions are  in  these  enchanting  places,  realised. "f 

The  celebrated  Count  Vergennes,^  "  in  his  memorial  to  the  French 
government,  in  the  early  part  of  the  American^  Revolution,"  declared, 
-— ^^I  repeat  again  what  I  have  already  said  many  times,  that  Louisiana, 
without  contradiction,  is,  from  the  sweetness  of  its  climate,  and  its  happy 
situation,  the  most  beautiful  country  in  the  universe." 

l)u  Pratz,§  affirms  that  life  in  Louisiana  is  not  only  agreeably,  but 
of  long  duration  to  such  as  avoid  debauchery.lF 

Now  the  question  is  not  whether  the  banks  of  the  lower  Mississippi 
are  the  veritable  Elysian  Fields  or  not,  but  whether  they  are  the  special 
abodes  of  the  Angel  of  Death — ^not,  whether  every  plant  or  swamp  is 
ever  flinging  its  sweet  odors  to  the  breeze,  but,  whether  it  send  forth 
miasma,  as  Dr.  .Forry  has, said,  to  deteriorate  bod^  and  mind,  to  bloat 
the  one,  and  dement  the  other,  bringing  on  premature  old  age,  making- 
boys  old  at  fifteen,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Prichard,  shortening  the  mean 
duration  of  life  ?  The  direct  and  implied  statements  of  these  and  other 
writers  concerning  the  sanitary  history  of  Louisiana,  during  its  colonial 
condition,  show  that  the  horrors  ascribed  to  malaria  could  have  had  no 
existence,  but  in  theories, — in  malarial  abstractions. 

I  wish  to  notify  all  grave  readers  that  this  paper  is  here  concluded 
— and,  therefore,  the  following  anecdote  is  not  to  be  read,  as  it  is  mere 
sarplusage,  and,  withal,  tinctured  with  levity.  The  Parish  of  La  Fourche,. 
the  great  sugar-growing*  Parish,  South  of  New  Orleans,  forming  the  lit* 
toral  of  Louisiana,  where  more  than  half  the  soil,  sinking  to  nearly  the 
same  level  as  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  a  vast  salt  wfter  prairie-marsh — 
La  Fourche  where  the  other  half,  the  higher  portion,  is  annually  inun- 
dated with  fresh  water,  during  the  periodical  rise  of  tha  Mississippi^ 
except  along  the  River  La  Fourche,  which  being  an  arm  of  the  Missis- 
sipfli,  breaks  through  the  banks  of  the  parent  stream,  10  minutes  North 
of  New  Orleans — La  Fourche,  where  one  in  every  913  persons  i» 
over  one  hundred  years  of  age — a  proportion  250  times  greater  than 
the  average  of  the  86  departments  of  France— La  Lourche,  at  once  the 
most  swampy  and  healthy  part  of  the  world,  or  at  least  of  Louisiana,  19 
the  locede  of  the  follawtng  anecdote  tHken  from  the  Asceneion  Herald,  of 
1838  :  ^*  We  frequently  hear,"  sys  the  editor,  *^  persons  boast  of  the 
health  of  their  several  neighborhoods,  in  very  extravagant  terms.  A 
friend  of  ours  living  in  the  Parish  of  Lafourche,  insists  that  no  persoa. 

«  17.    t  3d.    }  Darby,  La.    4  Hist  hi  8  r^9.  Paris,  1758.    1  i.  Ul. 
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was  ever  sick  in  his  neighborhood,  and  that  very  seldom  any  person 
dies.  He  says  that  when  the  vicinity  where  he  lives  was  first  settled, 
the  immigrants  were  generally  very  young,  and  had  lived  there  so  long, 
without  seeing  any  body  die,  they  did  not  know  what  death  was.  They 
did  not  travel  much  or  they  might  have  been  better  informed  in  other 
places.  He  says  that  at  last  one  man  about  140  years  old  died,  and 
that  they  could  not  imagine  what  was  the  matter  with  him,  but  kept  him 
fi>ur  days  sitting  in  a  chair,  when  some  traveller  passing,  told  them  the 
old  man  was  defunct,  and  then  they  buried  him." 


II. — A  Case  of  False  Aneurism  of  the  Profunda  Artery ^  wiih  Disease 
of  the  Bone,  for  which  a  Ligature  was  placed  on  the' Femoral  Artery^ 
and  afterwards  Amputation  of  the  Limb.  By  Thox^s  N.  Love,  M. 
D.,  Surgeon,  2d  Regt.  Mississippi  Rifles. 

John  Arandes,  set  29,  private  of  company  (K.)  2nd  Miss.  Rifles, 
native  of  Germany,  stage  driver,  small  stature,  sanguine  temperament 
wounded  himself  with  a  pocket  knife,  in  cutting  meat  which  hung  upon 
the  edge  of  a  barrel,  in  the  upper  part  of  the' middle  third  of  the  right 
thigh,  nearly  over  the  femoral  artery  but  external  to  it  about  an  inch, 
while  our  regiment  was  encamped  at  the  battle-ground  below  New 
Orleans  in  January  last.  I  am  informed  by  Dr.  Workman  who  was 
called  to  the  case  immediately,  that  the  haemorrhage  was  proflise  for  a 
few  moments,  and  flowed  in  jets,  but  was  soon  arrested  by  compression. 
In  a  few  days  afterwards,  while  at  sea,  the  wound  broke  loose  and  bled 
freely  for  a  little  while,  but  was  again  easily  arrested  by  compression. 
The  case  at  this  time  was  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Kinchloe.  The  wound 
healed  kindly,  and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  case  until  the  5th  of 
August,  when  the  patient  complained  of  a  rheumatic  pain  in  the  hip- 
joint  of  the  aflected  limb.  Upon  examination,,!  discovered  a  smaill 
tumour  under  the  cicatrix  of  the  old  wound.  It  had  no  Refined  edges, 
and  seemed  to  consist  of  a  simple  elevation  of  the  part.  Being  so  near 
over  the  femoral  artery,  my  attention  was  at  once  aroused,  and  I 
enquired  particularly*  of  the  patient  into  the  history  of  the  case.  The 
patient  informed  me  that  this  ^  knot"  had  been  there  ever  since  the 
wound  healed ;  that  it  had  not  grown  any ;  that  it  had  never  given  him 
any  pain ;  that  he  had  all  the  time  done  his  duty  as  a  soldier ;  that  he 
had  marched  without  difficulty  or  pain ;  that  he  was  never  able  to  dis- 
cover the  least  pulsation  in  it.  I  examined  the  tumour  carefully,  and 
could  not  discover  the  slightest  pulsation.  The  temperature  was  not 
above  that  of  the  other  limb.  The  skin  presented  a  healthy  natural 
i4>pearance.  He  felt  no  pain^on  pressure  ;  no  alterationf  in  the  tumour 
was  perceived  on  pressing  the  main  artery.  The  tumour  was  not  vezy 
hard  nor  uneven  in  its  shape. 

Although  I  felt  some  apprehension  that  this  was  an  obscure  case  of 
false  aneurism,  yet  the  patient  was  treated  for  rheumatism  of  the  hip- 
joint  He  suffered  for  several  days  excruciating  pain,  which  was  only 
«lliqf<ed  by  opiates.    He  apparently  recovered  and  was  able  to  walk 
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nbout  in  two  or  three  weeks.  My  attention  was  again  called  to  the 
patient  about  the  first  of  September.  I  found  him  now  complaining  of 
severe  pain  near  the  oldeicatriXy  and  upon  esuunination  of  the  limb,  dis- 
Govered  considerable  sweUing,  particukrlj  on  the  outside  of  the  thigh, 
under  the  mutua  extemus  miude.  It  now  presented  the  appearance  of 
a  large  abscess,  being  painful  upon  pressure,  redness  and  heat  of  akin. 
The  swelling  occurring  in  this  region  and  still^without  pulsation,  die 
case  was  no  less  obscure  than  before.  PerfocFquiet  was  enjoined  with 
low  diet,  with  the  determination  to  wait  a  few  days  the  progress  of  the 
case.  It  was  not  until  this  time  that  Dr.  Einchloe  and  myself  had  a 
consultation  upon  the  case  and  I  became  in  possession  of  the  true  nature 
of«the  wound  an^  character  oi  the  hasmorrhiige.  We  were  both  inclined 
to  the  belief  that  it  was  a  folse  aneurism  proceeding  from  either  the 
femoral  artery,  or  one  of  its  branches.  We  removed  the  patient  to  our 
hospital  that  he  might  be  watched  closely,  and  treated  more  care- 
fully. 

In  a  few  days  this  abscess-like  tumour  seemed  to  point  at  the  cicatrix 
of  the  old  wound.  It  was  sofk  and  evidently  contained  a  fluid,  llie 
whole  limb  was  now  extensively  swollen,  and  the  patient  suffering  with 
some  fever.  We  detennined  to  open  this  tumour  and  let  out  the  jflmd, 
and  if  it  proved  to  be  a  felse  aneurism,  we  could  take  up  the  arteiy  after- 
wards. On  lancing  the  tumour  it  discharged  freely  a  thin  disorganized 
blood  with  some  pus.  We  were  now  ccmvinced  of  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  plying  a  ligature  upon  the  femoral  artery.  In  the  evening  I 
called  to  see  Sie  patient,  and  found  die  tumour  still  oozing  a  thin  blooc^.- 
fluid,  containing  some  purulent  matter.  The  next  day  the  wound  assumed 
nn  usihealthy  appearance,  and  the  swelling  was  not  in  the  least  dimin- 
ished, but  if  any  change,  an  increase  of  swelling  under  the  vattui  exier- 
nu8  muscle. 

The  state  of  the  weather  and  the  patient's  condition,  which  had  pre* 
vented  an  earlier  t>peradon,  were  no  longer  sufficient  reasons  for  a  delay, 
and  aoccMrdingly  the  patient  was  placed  upon  the  table,  on  the  10th  of 
September,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  the  main  artery.  Another  platf 
was  proposed  by  some  of  the  physicians  present,  to  lay  open  the  tumour 
and  let  out  the  coegulum,  if  it  proved  to  be  an  aneurism,  and  take  up  the 
artery  afterwards.  Feeling,  however,  confident  that  we  were  llttt 
mistaken  in  this,  being  a  case  of  felse  aneurism,  I  proceeded  at  once 
to  place  a  ligature  upon  the  femoral  artery,  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
below  the  oiigin  of  the  profonda.    I,  then,  after  dressing  the  wound, 

C)d  the  knife  deep  into  the  tumour,  and  following  the  knife,  several 
eoagula  came  out.  By  running  my.finger  into  the  wound  and  turn- 
ing it  transversely  to  the  external  side  of  the  tumour,  a  large  sinus  was 
dtMx>vered  filled  with  eoagula.  This  sinus,  which  lay  behind  the  vastus 
extemus,  could  only  be  reached  through  a  small-  aperture  under  the  ree^ 
Uufemoris.  I  proposed  to  lay  open  Uiis  tuujpur  by  a  deep  incision  on 
the  outside  of  the  thigh  and  let  out  the  eoagula,  but  it  was  not  agree4 
to,  as  the  patient  was  somewhat  fetigued  by  the  operation.  As  no  firesh 
hemorrhage  occurred  on  laying  open  the  tumour,  we  had  some  hope 
that  our  object  had  been  secured. 

Late  in  the  evening,  I  was  suddenly  called  to  see  the  patient  on 
account  of  hsBmorriiage.    Upon  examining,  I  bund  that  the  bleeding 
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proceeded  from  the  incision  into  the  tumour.  It  luul  ceased  before  I 
nrriTed,  and  had  bled  only  about  lialf  a  pint,  but  was  endently  arterial 
blood.  It  was  now  evident  that  we  had  not  accomplished  anj  good  by 
placing  the  ligature  below  the  origin  of  the  profunda.  A  firm  blindage 
was  placed  upon  the  tumour,  and  a  tourniquet  left  upon  the  limb,  to  be 
lightened  if  bleeding  should  begin,  with  a  careful  nurse  to  watch  the 
j^ent  through  the  night. 

Sept  11th.  Bleeding  occurred  once  during  the  night,  and  about  a  pint 
of  blood  flowed  before  it  was  arrested.  The  bandages  were  removed, 
and  the  wound  in  the  tumour  examined,  which  looked  badly.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  limb  was  below  that  of  the  other  leg.  Swelling  greater 
than  yesterday.  The  patient  looks  badly — pulse  over  100,  and  weak. 
We  determined  to  take  up  the  femoral  artery  in  the  groin  and  by  free 
incision  let  out  the  coagula.  The  day  was  very  unfavorable,  cold  and 
cloudy,  like  winter  time.  Before  we  were  prepared  for  the  operation 
the  patient  had  a  severe  chill,  and  we  were  therefore  compelled  for  the 
present  to  direct  our  attention  to  his  constitution.  We  gave  him  quin- 
ine and  Dover's  powder,  and  infusion  of  serpentaria. 

Sept  12th.  The  patient  rested  badly.  Free  haemorrhage  occurred 
once  in  the  night,  and  once  this  morning — ^swelling  much  greater — 
pulse  120 — tongue  coated  with  a  white  fur. 

As  soon  as  convenient,  the  patient  was  placed  upon  the  table  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  a  ligature  upon  the  main  artery.  It  was  now  a  ques- 
tion of  deep  interest  which  would  be  the  safer  and  better  practice,  this, 
or  amputation  at  once.  The  limb  was  extensively  swollen  and  the  inci- 
sion in  the  tumour  dark  and  gangrenous,  and  the  discharge  from  it  very 
o^nsive— the '  constitution  of  the  patient  suffering  ve^  much.  If  we 
placed  a  ligature  upon  the  artery  and  failed  in*  saving  the  limb,  it  would 
then  be  too  late  to  save  his  life  by  amputation.  The  chance,  at  this 
time,  of  saving  his  life  by  amputation,  offered  a  reasonable  hope  of  suc- 
cess, and  it  was  therefore  determined  upon  immediately.  The  instru- 
ments were  sent  for  and  I  proceeded  to  the  operation  assisted  by  Drs* 
*Kinchloe,  Strother,  McQueen,  Workman  of  our  Regt.^and  Asst.  Sur- 
geon Bell  of  the  Va.  Regt  The  anterior  and  posterior  flaps  were  pre- 
fered,  that  as  much  of  the  limb  as  possible  might  be  preserved.  The 
amputation  was  performed  near  thee  trochanter  major.  In  making  the 
posterior  flaps,  the  large  aneurismal  sac  was  opened  and  a  very  large 
coagulum  fell  out  Several  small  aneurismal  sacs  were  found  in  the 
region  of  the  flaps  which  were  dissected  off.  It  was  only  necessary  to 
take  up  th^  profunda  artery.  The  bleeding  soon  ceased ;  the  flaps 
brought  together  and  the  patient  placed  on  his  matrass.  He  bore  the 
operation  finely. 

Sept  Idth.  Patient  rested  well  last  night  Suffered  some  front 
sickness,  owing  to  the  amount  of  morphine  and  stimulants  given  during 
the  operation.    Discharges  from  the  wound  very  offensive. 

Sept.  14th.  Patient  rested  well  last  night;  some  fever;  pulse  100; 
tongue  foul ;  bowels  costive.-^Prescribed  01.  Ricini.  The  wound  looks 
well ;  the  discharges  from  it  still  oflensive. 

Sept  lAth.  Patient  rested  well'  last  night—appetite  better— no 
fever — tongue  foul — ^pulse  05. — Ordered  Port  wine  and  Arrow  root 

Sept.  16th.     Rested  well  until  midnight ;  since  then  has  suffered 
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from  diarrhcBa— his  discharges  thin,  watery  and  very  oflbnsive.*- 
Prescribed  stimulating  enema,  followedbjooeof  starch  and  laudanum; 
paregoric  and  pepper-mint  everj  four  hours.  Diet, — Chicken,  toast 
bread  and  a  little  port  wine.  The  stump  doing  well — ^suppurating  yeiy 
finely— Klischarges  from  it  not  so  offensive.  The  largest  portion  of  the 
wound  seems  to  have  healed  by  the  first  intention.  The  dressings 
were  all  removed  and  reapplied. 

Sept.  17th.  Patient  much  better  this  morning — ^no  fever — pulse  90 
— tongue  improved — appetite  better— only  one  passage  last  night- 
more  consistent — Prescribed  Rhubarb  10  grs.  Castile  soap  16  grs* 
Opium  2  grs.  in  S  pills ;  2  night  and  morning.  The  stump  looks  well ; 
flaps  fit  closely ;  suppuration  healthy ;  stump  not  so  painful  as  yester* 
day. 

Sept  18th.  Patient  doing  very  well  with  the  exception  of  diarrhoea ; 
is  much  reduced — ^no  fever ;  appetite  not  so  good— stump  improving. 

Sept  19th.  Patient  suffering  very  much  with  diarrhoea ;  dischairges 
very  thin  and  white,  and  very  offensive— no  pain  in  the  bowels—*, 
Pulv..  Kino  '30  grs.  in  3  papers,  one  every  4  hours,  with  2  teaspoonfiils 
of  paregoric,  and  at  bed  time,  enema  of  starch  and  tinct.  opii  50  gtt 

Sept  20th.  Still  suffering  *with  diarrhoea ;  discharges  sometimes 
involuntary— very  weak — no  fever — ^no  thirst — *.  Opium  4  grs.  Act. 
Lead  8  grs.  in  papers ;  one  every  3  hours.  The  stump  still  looks  well 
«— the  suppuration  healthy. 

Sept.  21st  Diarrhoea  still  incontrollable — ^passages  involuntary—* 
patient  much  exhausted.     Continue  the  prescription. 

Sept.  22nd.  Patient  some  better — he  has  had  as  many  as  a  dozen 
passages  during  the  night ;  last  night  however  he  had  only  two,  and 
these  more  consistent  He  rested  well  under  the  influence  of  opium. 
Give  him  nourishing  dietr— coffee ;  and  a  little  Brandy  toddy. 

Sept  23d.  Patient  much  exhausted,  emaciated,  weak,  pulse  almost 
imperceptible.  Slept  well  during  the  night — ^no  appetite  ;  nor  has  he 
had  any  for  several  days.  Give  Brandy  toddy  freely  to  day.  TIm 
stump  not  doing  well :  the  healing  process  arrested — the  absorbents 
have  carried  away  the  cushion-like  muscles,  and  the  suppurating  surfiu 
ces  look  flabby  and  pale.  Should  the  patient  recover,  of  which  I  have 
no  hope,  I  fear  that  I  shall  have  .great  difiiculty  in  healing  the  stump 
owing  to  the  great  debility. 

Sept  24th.     Patient  died  last  night 

Autopsy.  Dissection  of  the  amputated  limb  showed  that  the  wound 
in  January  had  injured  a  branch  of  the  profunda  artery,  and  perhaps 
the  bone.  A  spiculum  of  bone  an  inch  long  and  half  an  inch  in  diame* 
ter  was  found  growing  from  the  inner  side  of  the  femur,  under  the  cica- 
trix of  the  old  wound.  Several  strong  tendinous,  sacs  were  connected 
with  this  bony  tumour.  The  principal  one  of  which  extended  down  the 
femur  about  2^  inches,  and  by  its  pressure  had  caused  caries  of  the  bone 
an  inch  wide,  and  one  eighth  of  an  inch  deep.  The  large  aneurismal 
sac  on  the  outside  of  the  thigh  communicated  with  one  of  these  small 
tendinous  sacs.  This  large  sac  was  irregular  in  its  figure,  supported  by 
strong  bands  formed  from  the  cellular  tissue,  resembling  the  chorda  ten* 
dituB  of  the  heart.  The  main  sac  communicated  with  anumber  of  other 
pooches  both  above  nnd  below  by  means  of  small  apertures.    The  whole 
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Hmb  WE8  much  swollen,  the  cellultr  tissiie  behig  lOM  with  jdkyw 
seranu 

Diuection  after  death  exhibited  Extensive  ideentioii  of  the  bowels, 
confined  to  the  rectum,  descending  colon,  and  a  portion  of  the  transvene. 
The  ulcere  were  numerous  in  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon :  many 
of  them  more  than  one  fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  surrounded  bj  a 
dark  purple  ring.  Othera  presented  a  daifc  purple  spot,  and  bj  gentlj 
ecrapingthe  part  with  the  handle  of  the  scalpel,  the  slough  was  remoTed, 
leaTing  the  well  defined  edges  of  the  ulcer.  In  the  transverse  colon 
the  incipient  ulcer  consisted  of  a  red  elevated  pimple  resembling  a  vario- 
lous pustule  <^the  fourth  day. 

The  ligature  upon  the  femoral  arteiy  (wbichwas  applied  on  the  10th) 
had  come  away,  leaving  that  vessel  beautifully  closed  with  an  organiied 
coagulum. 

The  one  upon  the  profunda  still  remained.  Hie  coagulum  in  this 
vessel  had  formed  strong  adhesions  to  the  internal  coat  of  the  arteiy. 

RemarJcB. — ^This  case  illustrates  the  importance  of  the  timely  use  of 
the  knife,  and  the  great  importance  of  being  certain  firom  what  arteiy 
the  aneurism  proc^ds.  Had  a  ligature  been  placed  upon  the  profunda 
when  I  fivst  discovered  the  case,  the  operation  would  probaUy  have  been 
successfiil,  notwithstanding  the  disease  of  the  bone,  which  was  periiapa 
in  a  state  of  inflammation  when  the  patient  vnu  referring  his  pam  to  the 
hip.joint.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  the  result  would  have  been  fiivora- 
ble  at  the  tim.e  the  operation  was  performed,  had  I  placed  the  ligatme 
upon  the  femoral  arteiy  above,  instead  of  below  the  profiuda  artery, 
owing  to  the  diseased  condition  of  the  bone  and  the  extensive  swelling 
of  the  limb.  I  am  satisfied  Uiat  the  amputation  was  justifiable,  and  when 
die  extensive  disease  of  the  bone  was  revealed  by  dissection,  I  was  only 
more  firmly  convinced  of  its  propriety.  But  his  constitution  had  sufiered 
so  much,  and  the  lymphatic  system  .was  so  completely  chaiged  with 
poisonous  matter,  that  when  Uie  bowels  began  to  throw  it  ofi(  I  ^ 
unable  to  save  my  patient;  notwithstanding  all  my  efibrts  to  restore  I 

Buena  Yigla^  Mexico^   * 
October,  1847. 

(We  are  much  obliged  to  Dr.  Love  for  the  above  exceedingly  inter- 
estinff  case,  and  would  be  glad  to  acknowledge  many  such  fitvors  firom 
our  Army  Surgeons,  but  we  presume  that  their  arduous  duties  do  not 
allow  them  opportunities  to  report.  They  doubtless  have  extensive  and 
valuable  stores  firom  which  we  hope  to  draw  laigely  at  some  Ature 
time.  Dr.  Love  informs  us  that  he  attempted  to  send  us  this  report 
sometime  since,  by  the  hands  of  Sergeant  Lett,  of  the  Miss.  Rifles,  but 
that  the  messenger  was  unfortunately  slain  by  the  Mexicans  on  the 
route. — ^Edbs.) 
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lSl.'*^Leeturef  Mvoered  iniroduciory  to  the  Course  of  Physiology  and 
Paihologyy  in  the  VnioersUy  of  Louisiana.  By  John  Habkuon, 
Professor  of  Physiology  and  Pathology. 

The  following  correspondence  will  explain  why  the  following 
Lecture  appears  in  this  Journal. 

New  Orleans,  Nov.  18th,  1847. 
Sis  : — ^The  undersigned  Committee,  on  behalf  of  the  Students,  com- 
posing the  Medical  Class  of  the  University  of  Louisiana,  would  respect- 
ftdly  solicit  a  Copy  of  the  introductory  Lecture  delivered  by  you  before 
the  Class  on  Wednesday  the  17th  Nov.  inst.,  for  the  purpose  of  Publica- 
tion  in  the  N.  O.  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

The  Committee  would  add  their  individual  wish  to  that  expressed  by 
the  Ckss,  and  indulge  the  hope  that  you  will  readily  assent  to  their 
request,  inasmuch  as  they  believe  it  will  contribute  materially  to  in- 
crease their  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  that  important  branch  of  Medical 
Science.  JAMES  SHELL. 

J.  DORRY. 
McILHENNY. 
JAMES  R.  RHODES. 
STEPHEN  SMITH. 
D.  A.  COHEN. 
J.  BROOKS. 
R.  S.  McCRACKEN, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee. 
To  JoBiY  Habbison,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and 

Pathology^  Med.  Dep.  of  the  University  of  Louisiana. 

New  Ohleans,  Nov.  23d,  1847. 
Gentlbxen  : — ^Your  letter  requesting  a  copy  of  my  introductory 
lecture  for  publication  in  the  N.  O.  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  has 
been  received  by  me.  For  the  compliment  conveyed  in  the  request, 
receive  my  thanks.  The  lecture  is  at  your  service,  since,  though  no 
one  can  feel  better  than  myself  how  imperfect  it  is,  I  know  not  that  I 
have  a  right  to  withhold  it  £rom  you.  Tour  friend 

J.  HARRISON. 
To  Messrs.  McCRACKEN.") 

SHEIL. 

McILHENNY. 

RHODES. 

SMITH. 

COHEN. 

BROOKES. 


Committee 
Medical  < 


Class, 


Gbntxjbxbn  of  the  Class, 

The  branches  of  Medical  Scisnce  allotted  to  this  chair  are  Physio, 
logy  and  Pathology. 

To  jgJLve  a  full  course  on  each  of  these  branches  in  the  time  allotted 
to  the  lectures,  is  altogether  out  of  the  question.  We  will  there&re 
pursue  in  the  course  now  commencing  an  eclectic  method*  We  will 
fndeavour  to  to  combine  these  diflerent  branches  ae  to  make  them 
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illustrative  of  each  other..  By  pftssing  over  points  that  are  mliin* 
portant,  or  which  you  may  easily  unravel  for  yourselves  either  by 
reflection,  or  by  reference  to  books,  we  will  try  to  compress  into  the 
course,  the  largest  amount  of  information  on  important  subjects.  We 
will  take  up  those  subjects  in  detail,  which  contain  within  them  the 
general  principles  of  all  medical  science  ;  and  impressing  those  prin- 
ciples upon  you  and  making .  you  fully  understand  them ;  we  hope 
thereby  to  throw  light  on  the  rest  of  your  studies  and  enable  you  with 
fitr  less  labor  and  perplexity  to  master  the  other  collateral  branches  of 
the  profession  you  have  chosen. 

The  word  '  Physiology'  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words :  ^utfic, 
nature,  and  Xo/o^,  a  discourse.  In  its  widest  sense  it  would  therefore 
comprehend  the  philosophy  of  all  nature— K>r,  in  other  words,  the  philo« 
sophy  of  all  things.  But  in  this  general  sense  it  is  now  seldom  used— 
the  word  has  been  restricted  in  its  application  to  the  philosophy  of 
living  beings.  Physiology  then,  in  the  sense  now  generally  received, 
is  the  '  Science  of  Life' — but  as  expressive  of  this,  the  word  *  biplogy/ 
which  has  been  preferred  by  Treviranus,  would .  certainly  be  more 
proper  and  consistent  with  etymology. 

Physiology  is  the  science  of  Life !  But  what  is  Life  ?  This  is  a 
question  to  which  an  answer  is  certainly  not  be  attempted  at  the  com- 
,  mencement  of  our  studies.  We  must  take  a  wide  and  accurate  survey 
of  many  general  phenomena ;  we  must  weigh,  analyse  and  determine 
the  value  of  many  separate  facts,  ere  we  can  even  approach  the  dis- 
cussion  of  this  question.  Passing  over  then  for  the  present,  the  essence 
of  their  difference  we  will  take  the  obvious  fact,  that  on  the  earth  we 
inhabit,  there  are  evidently  two  classes  of  beings,  which  display  widely 
difierent  phenomena.  To  the  most  heedless  and  unobserving  eye  this 
is  apparent,  and  not  only  the  philosopher,'  byt  the  most  unlettered 
peasant  has  to  some  extent  arranged  and  classified  these  beings.  Hie 
first  class  we  call  *dead  or  brute  matter' — the  inanimate  creation.  To 
the  other,  we  give  the  name  of  living  beings. — ^The  science  that  treats 
of  the  first  class  of  beings,  that  records  and  generalises  the  phenomena 
which  they  display^and  by  so  doing  establishes  what  are  called  gen- 
eral laws,  is  Natural  Philosophy.  The  science  that  treats  of  living 
beings ; — in  which  are  recorded  the  phenomena  peculiar  to  them,  and  the 
study  of  which  is  the  investigation  of  these  peculiar  phenomena,  is,  as  I 
have  already  told  you.  Physiology  or  Biology. 

But  here  arises  important  ftiatter  for  consideration.  When  men  first 
turned  their  attention  to  physiology — the  physical  sciences,  or  the  first 
class  having  been  but  imperfectly  studied  and  of  course  either  misunder- 
stood or  not  comprehended  at  all,  the  discoveries  made  during  the  inves- 
tigation of  vital  phenomena  could  in  no  way  be  accounted  for,  by  the 
principles  brought  forward  and  accepted  in  explanation  of  phenomena 
that  occurred  in  brute  matter.  Upon  what  principles,  for  instance,  was 
it  possible  to  explain  the  beating  of  the  heart  from  the  embryo  state  to 
de^th  in  old  age  ?  How  was  it  possible  to  account  for  the  healing  of  a 
wound  or  an  ulcer  ?  It  was  ascertained  that  the  juices  of  the  stomach 
dissolved  vegetable  and  animal  substances  introduced  into  its  cavity; 
— how  explain  this  fact  ?  Was  it  by  fermentation  or  putrefiustion  ?  hi- 
TCMrtigation  seemed  to  prove  that  neither  of  these  processes  took  place 
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during  digestion.  Was  it  then  a  chemical  selntion  that  took  place  ?  If 
BO9  why  was  not  the  stomach  itself  dissolved  by  the  juices  it  secreted  ? — 
And  to  give  weight  to  this  latter  argument  it  was  discovered  that,  afler 
death,  the  stomach  dH  ^indergo  digestion — ^it  toas  dissolved  by  the  jQuids 
which  it  had  secreted.  Here  then  was  positive  proof  to  the  earlier  inves- 
tigators, that  living  beings  did  not  obey  the  same  laws  with  brute  matter ; 
—the  fleicts  they  saw  were  not  Explicable  on  the  principles  of  physical 
science. — According  to  cu8tom,[then,  hypotheses  were  invented  to  smooth 
away  these  difficulties.  -Reason  and  observation  were  at  fault — the 
problems  to  these  powers  were  insurmountable.  But  the  mind  of  man  is 
not  likely  to  rest  easy  under  a  conviction  of  ignorance — it  will  cheat 
itself  rather  than  make  this  submission  ;  and,  in  fact,  to  stop  when  the 
light  of  observation  fails  us  ;  when  we  feel  that  we  are  on  the  limits  of 
truth,  and  that  to  take  another  step  will  be  to  dash  into  shadowy  realms 
where  all  our  toil  and  wanderings  must  be  profitless,  requires  not  only 
the  sagacity  of  a  philosophic  miiid,  but  an  innate  strength  fortified  by 
the  warning  and  admonition  of  history.  Finding  then,  vital  phenomena 
physically  inexplicable,  what  was  the  recourse  1  An  obvious  one — one 
which  has  never  been  wanting  in  all  similar  exigencies.  If  reason  could 
not  untie  the  knot,  imagination  was  at  hand  to  cut  it.  Hippocrates 
brought  forward  his  (^xxfig  or  nature — Aristotle  his  *  moving  principle' 
Stahl,  his  ^anima';  Van  Helmont,  his  *arcbGeus' ;  Hoffman,  his  'vis 
medicatrix  naturse' — Barthes,  his  *  vital  principle'  and  so  on.  Many  of 
these  fantastic  words,  were  the  names  of  imaginary  beings  supposed  to 
reside  in  the  living  substance  and  to  control  and  direct  the  phenomena 
of  life ;'— -of  course,  these  were  mere  conjectures,  and  even  as  such,  each> 
in  its  turn  was  overwhelmed  and  buried  beneath  the  multitude  of  objec- 
tions  wherewith  it  was  assailed.  Bichat,  protesting  against  all  specula- 
tions into  the  nltimate  causes  of  vital  phenomena,  took  another  course 
and  seizing  some  inexplicable  phenomena,  he  endowed  the  organs 
which  exhibited  them,  with  properties: — thus  the  contraction  of  a 
muscle  is  a  phenomenon,  and  Bichat  strangled  the  difficulty  of  explaining 
it,  by  saying,  *  that  the  muscle  contracted  because  it  was  endowed  with 
the  property  of  contractility,  dz;c. 

Physiologists  of  late  days  have  consigned  the  properties  of  Bichat  to 
the  common  tomb,  in  which  repose  the  errors  of  Genius.  Of  his  ^ve 
*  vital  properties,'  two  are  recognized  to  be  the  creatures  of  his  own 
brain  and  to  be  altogether  supposititious  and  fanciful.  The  other  three 
are  phenomena,  towards  the  explication  of  which,  we  gain  nothing  by 
endowing  the  organs  which  display  them,  with  the  property  of  dispUy- 
ing  them. 

It  IS  strange,  that  not  one  of  these  older  physiologists  seems  ever  to 
have  raised  a  question  concerning  the  completeness  and  accuracy  of  the 
principles  into  which  he  was  unable  to  resolve  vital  phenomena.  None 
of  them  seems  to  have  doubted  that  the  principles  of  physical  science 
were  full,  inexorably  fixed,  and  complete — not  one  of  them  appears  to 
have  doubted,  that  in  the  attempt  to  account  for  vital  phenomena  hj 
physical  laws,  the  widest  possible  observation  had  been  taken  on  both 
sides,  and  that  no  important  element  had  been  omitted  in  the  calcula- 
tion. Such  however  was  not  the  fact.  Since  the  days  of  Newton,  the 
lAjnical  sciences  have  made  rapid  and  unprecedented  progress ;  aiid  as 
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thety  haye  advanced,  so  have  thej  thrown  light  on  the  phenomena  oT 
life.  In  fact^  we  have  now  attained  an  eminence,  whence  we  can  see 
that  all  vital  phenomena  (with  the  exception  of  its  pschjcological 
department)  are  the  manifestations  of  those  general  laws  which  govern 
every  change  in  the  condition  of  bniie  matter ;— that  the  sole  difierenoe 
lies  in  the  difference  of  circumstances  under  which  they  are  nuinifested, 
and  that  if  oqr  knowledge  concerning  the  detail  of  these  phenomena  is 
imperfect,  it  is  because  the  physical  sciences,  on  which  the  explication 
of  them  depend,  are  themselves  imperfect. 

The  study  of  Physiology,  then,  will  be  the  study  <^  physics  or  natural 
philosophy  viewed  under  circumstances  which  modify  the  results,  and 

five  us  all  those  peculiarities  which  we  designate  by  the  epithet  ^vilaL* 
t,  therefore,  you  come  unprepared  to  this  study,  you  will  find  the  task 
an  extremely  difficult  one ;  and  in  proportion  as  you  have  paid  more 
attention  to  the  sciences  of  Chemistry,  Mechanics,  Hydrodynamics  etc., 
will  you  outstrip  your  competitq^  in  the  study  of  physiology. 

In  philosophical  studies,  the  method  taken  to  arrive  at  truth,  is  thife 
We  observe  a  great  number  o^  phenomena,  and  according  to  the  ana- 
logies remarked  among  (hem,  we  classify  or  arrange  them  together. 
And  this  arrangement-^his  selection  of  pajrticular  phenomena  from  the 
chaos  of  nature ;— separatins  them  from  others  to  which  they  bear  no 
relation,  and  the  forming  of  them  into  groups,  showing  thereby  the 
dependence  of  one  fitct  upon  another,  is  Science.  In  this  manner  have 
the  several  departments  of  natural  philosophy,  such  as  chemistry,  optics 
etc  been  divided  off  and  arranged.  In  each  of  these  depaitments  we 
observe  as  far  as  practicable  all  possible  phenomena*  We  increase 
our  knowledge  as  much  as  lies  in  our  power,  by  experiment  We 
observe  wherein  facts  agree  and  disagree,  and  classifying  the  poinfts 
of  agreements  we  mount  to  general  laws  and  ukimate  fiicts,  and  by  eo 
doing,  we  find  that  these  general  laws  are  few  in  number  and  that  the 
great  diversity  of  natural  phenomena  arise  entirely  from  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  appear.  They  are  all  nierely  difilerent  mani- 
festations of  the  same  general  principles.  To  give  you  an  illustration 
of  this,  let  us  take  a  fiict  from  the  history  of  astronomy.  When  Coper- 
iiicus  revived  the  theory  of  Pythagoras,  he  was  obliged  to  admit  of  diree 
motions  in  the  earth— one  around  the  sun,—- anoUier  on  its  own  .axis, 
and  thirdly,  of  its  poles  to  and  from  those  of  the  ecliptic.  At  that  time 
it  was  impossible  not  to  infer  that  each  of  these  motions  had  a  dififerent 
cause.  But  afler  Newton  had  written  on  gravitation  and  had  inves- 
tigated and  established  the  laws  of  motion,  it  was  placed  beyond 
doubt  that  these  djiiihrent  motions  of  the  earth  were  ail  dependent  on 
one  single  cause,  vis — an  impulse  givea  to  it  in  a  direction  passing 
ffOT  through  the  centre  of  gravity. 

You  will  frequently  hear  of  the  *<laws  of  nature"  and  you  must  know 
what  is  meant  by  the  phrase.  The  difference,  between  an  ultimate 
fiict  and  a  law  of  nature,  is  this :  A  fact  is,  frt>m  its^very  nature,  par- 
ticular—it is  one  thing  and  nothing  else— but  a  law  iM  a  generalixation 
•^an  expression  of  many  facts  in  one  word.  For  instance— if  we  place 
a  bol;tle  under  an  air  pump,  exhaust  it  and  place  it  in  this  condition 
over  water,  the  fluid  will  rise  in  the  vesseL  Here  b  a  phenomenon;— 
but  if  we  continue  our  observation  we  shall  find  that  the  pressure  or 
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weight  of  the^  atmosphere  has  forced  the  water  up  into  the  bottle — we 
thea  ask  what  pushes  the  atmosphere  downwards,  and  we  find  that  to 
this  question  we  can  'Obtain  no  answer,*-there  is  nothing  beyond  that 
we  are  aware  o^we  have  then  reached  an  ultimate  fact. — ^It  is  an 
ultimate  &ct,  that  the  air  tends  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth — why^ 
we  don't  know.  But  examining  other  substances  we  find  that  they  too 
have  the  same  tendency  ;-*-in  met;  that  all  bodies,  as  far  as  we  know, 
tend  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth. — Here,  then,  we  have  many  ulti* 
mate  facts ; — and  we  express  them  all  by  saying  that  it  h  a  law  for  all 
bodies  to  tend  to  the  earUi  ;*-or  in  other  words  that  gravitation  is  a  law 
of  nature. 

K  After  having  established  a  general  law  like  this,  we  may  extend 
our  observations  and  see  how  far  circumstances  modify  the  manifesta- 
tion of  it ;— -and  by  generalizing  again  we  may  establish  more  particular 
laws.  Thus,  in  the  case  aireaidy  cited — after  having  found  out  that  all 
bodies  tend  to  the  earth,  we  may  go  fi)rther,  and  making  a  record  and 
analysis  of  all  the  circumstances,  we  generalize  them  and  establish  the 
particular  law,  *  that  bodies  tend  to  tte  eatth  with  a  fbr^e  directly  pro* 
portional  to  their  mass  and  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  distance.' 
Here  you  see  there  is  a  generalization  of  the  two  circumstances — ^bulk 
and  distance.  In  the  same  manner  have  the  laws  of  all  other  depart- 
ments of  science  been  established. 

The  laws  of  nature,  then,  being  framed  from  a  wide  observation  of 
phenomena,  it  is  plain  that  we  may  descend  again  from  these  generali- 
sations and  apply  them  to  particular  phenomena ;  and  in  any  hypothe- 
tical case,  in  which  all  the  circumstances  are  mentioned,  we  may  pre* 
diet  the  results  that  will  occur ;  and  it  is  plain  moreover  that  if  we 
have  tftken  all  things  into  account  in  framing  these  laws,  our  pre- 
dictions muU  .be  true  9  but  if  we  have  not  taken  all  circumstances 
under  review — if  our  generalizations  have  been  partial,  we  must  be 
frequently  involved  in  error.  Astronomy  and  those  other  sciences  in 
which  the  principles  of  moving  solids  are  involved,  are  almost  perfect ; 
because  a  complete  and  accurate  record  of  the  circumstances  that 
modify  the  general  law  of  gravity,  have  been  made  out  and  reduced 
to  mathematical  formul®.  But  the  science  of  Chemistry  and  Hydro- 
dynamics are  imperfect,  because  no  such  generalizations  have  been 
inade.  Put  a  hypothetical  case  to  an  astronomer,  telling  him  the 
relative  positions  of  the  earth  to  the  other  planets  and  the  sun,  and  he 
will  predict  most  accurately  the  result ;  but  ask  a  chemist  what  will  be 
the  results,  when  three  or  four  elementary  substances  are  mixed 
together  for  the  first  time,  and  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  tell  you ; 
^t  this  he  should  do  and  would  do,  were  the  laws  of  his  science  ac- 
curatelj  established. 

In  this  severe  method,  i.  e.  by  a  close  observation  of  facts  and  a  sub- 
sequent generalization  of  them,  have  all  the  sciences,  which  have  made 
much  progress,'  been  pursued.  This  is  the  Baconian  method ;  and  it  is 
in  fiust  the  pniy  -^ly  philosophical  method.  All  our  knowledge  must 
Gonito  in  the  first  place  from  observation.  Of  nature  and  her  pheno- 
mena we  know  nothing  intuitively.  We  must  make  observationsi 
and  by  lefiiection,  generalization  and  abstraction,  we  form  a  science 
fion  the  fitcts  we  gather.    We  can  thus  give  to  each  phenomenon  its 
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particular  cause,  and  to  each  cause  its  particular  efiect  as  we  see-tkem 
exhibited  in  nature.  But,  if  leaving  this  method,  we  should  adopt  a 
contrary  course — if  taking  some  phenomenon  in  the  gross,  we  should 
set  about  to  imagine  an  explication  of  it,  there  can  be  no  end  to  the 
labyrinth  of  error  in  which  we  involve  ourselves.  We  must  observe 
nature  with  a  close  and  wary  eye ;  we  must  return,  again  and  again,  to 
the  same  investigation ; — we  must  assure  ourselves  that  in  any  particular 
case  we  have  observed  dU  the  phenomena  and  taken  into  the  account 
all  the  circumstances  connected  therewith.  Until  we  have  done  this, 
any  theory  that  we  may  frame  will  be  frail,  and  at  the  touch  of  time  all 
our  fine  spun  hypotheses  will  moulder  away.  It  will  be  seen,  that  as 
accident  or  investigation  develops  new  facts,  that  our  theories  are 
fanciful  merely,  or  but  the  segment  of  some  greater  circle— nof  some 
more  universal  truth.  Time,  it  is  said,  throws  a  mellow  light  over  the 
works  of  the  artist — the  abrupt  shades  are  fused  into  each  other,  com- 
mingled and  sofiened ;  the  gaudier  tints  are  broken  doWn,  and  the 
whole  is  touched  and  beautified  with  a  grace  unattainable  by  the  efiR>rt8 
of  man: — so,  too,  doer  Time  operate  with  regaid  to  human  philosophy; 
— ^the  bold  and  false  is  eaten  away ;  the  garish  sinks  into  the  chaste ; 
and  the  tablet  remains, — the  transcript  of  truth  and  nature. 

This  spurious  philosophy — ^this  dealing  in  hypotheses  .and  fancifiii 
theory,  has  firom  the  earliest  times  attached  itself  as  if  by  prescription 
to  the  science  of  Physiology.  Can  it  be  believed  that  whilst  these  fidse 
gods  were  banished  from  all  other  temples,  they  should  contjnue  to- infest, 
even,  to  our  own  days  the  most  beautiful  of  i^l  ?  It  is  true,  never- 
theless ;  and  it  is  lamentably  true.  It  is  not  long  since  that  by  a  few 
well  directed  experiments,  Magendie  overthrew  a  theory  which  had 
been  received  from  the  earliest  times,  and  which,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  voices  heard  now  and  then  in  conjectural  dissent,  was  unques- 
tioned. And  this  theory  had  been  established  ;-<— on  what  ?  On  four 
imperfect  and  partial  experiments  performed  by  John  Hunter.  The 
doctrine  of  lymphatic  absorption,  which  had  been  so  long  received, 
which  had  been  so  firmly  believed  in,  which  in  fact  was  considered 
as  one  of  those  truths  demonstrated  and  concertiing  which  there  could 
be  no  further  debate ; — a  few  well  directed  experiments  sufiiced  to 
entomb.  There  cannot  be  a  better  illustration  of  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  discarding  every  thing  in  philosophy,  that  is  not  proved.  Con- 
jectures now  and  then  may  happen  to  alight  on  truth,  but  until  we  have 
interrogated  nature  by  experiment,  they  must  lie  in  abeyance  and  be 
considered  as  probable  only.  It  must  be  plain,  that  we  c-an  know 
nothing  of  nature  but  what  she  reveals  to  us  ;  and  to  spend  time  in  con- 
jecture is  to  waste  it ;  for  though  we  should  imagine  the  \etj  truth,  the 
exact  and  whole  truth,  how,  until  we  have  put  our  thoughts  to  the  test 
of  experiment,  codld  we  be  certain  that  we  possessed  it?  It  is- plain 
that  until  tha  test  is  made,  the  conjecture,  however  good,  is  probable 
only.  Facts  we  must  receive  from  nature  :  we  cannot  make,  nor  con- 
jecture, nor  imagine  them.  It  is  left  to  the  mind  to  arrange  and  clas- 
sify them  when  received  ; — to  discover  hidden  analogies — to  generalize 
and  abstract  upon  them ;  and  in  this  way,  mount  from  scattered  and 
isolated  phenomena  to  ultimate  facts  and  all  embracing  laws. 

Upon  these  ultimate  facts  or  general  laws  does  science  rest;  and 
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accordingly  as  we  can  resolve  phenomena  into  them,  do  we  unfold  the 
beauties  ot  nature  and  advance  in  knowledge.  The  universe  presents 
one  wast  series  of  cause  and  effect — a  constant  and  perpetual  change 
is  going  on  around  us  and  within  us  ; — and  nature,  like  the  subterra^ 
nean  cities  of  Italy,  is  a  hidden  fiibric  which  the  intellect  of  man  must 
uncover  and  reveal.  Upwards  to  these  ultimate  facts  we  can  trace  the 
series  of  phenomena,  but  beyond  them  we  cannot  advance.  Why, 
when  one  body  strikes  another,  the  first  imparts  its  motion  to  the  second ; 
why,,  an  acid  will  leave  one  metal  to  conjoin  with  another ;  why,  when 
a  body  is  left  unsupported  it  will  return  to  the  earth,  we  know  not ; — 
they  are  ultimate  facts  which  we  must  take  as  we  find  them— *we  do  not 
know  the  efficient  causes  of  anything.  We  can  only  record  phenomena  as 
they  are  invariably  connected.  "Hence,"  says  Mr.  Hume,  "we  may 
discover  the  reason,  why  no  philosopher,  who  is  rational  and  modest, 
has  ever  pretended  to  assign  the  ultimate  cause  of  any  natural  operation, 
or  to  show  distinctly  the  action  of  that  power,  which  produces  any  single 
efiect  in  the  universe..  It  is  confessed,  that  the  utmost  effort  of  human 
reason  is,  to  reduce  the  principles  productive  of  natural  phenomena  to  a 
greater  simplicity,  and  to  rjBsolve  the  many  particular  effects  into  a  few 
general  causes,  by  means  of  reasonings  from  analogy,  experience  and 
observation. .  But  as  to  the  causes  of  these  general  causey  we  should  in 
vain  attempt  their  discovery ;  nor  shall  we  ever  be  able  to  satisfy  our- 
selves by  any  particular  explication  of  them.  These  ultimate  springs 
and  principles  are  totally  shut  up  from  human  curiosity  and  inquiry." 

But  as  we  have  already  said,  the  ftrther  we  can  trace  complicated 
phenomena  to  general  laws,  the  more  we  advance  in  knowledge,  and 
the  more  clearly  do  we  understand  the  subject ;— so  that  science  would 
be  perfect  were  it  possible  to  resolve  all  phenomena  into  one  single 
general  law.  The  study  of  natural  philosophy  has  demonstrated  the 
applicabilify  of  a  few  general  laws  to  many  of  the  phenomena  that  occur 
in  brute  matter,  and  in  proportion  as  each  department  of  natural  science 
has  been  thus  unfolded  and  made  to  harmonize  with  the  others,  has  the 
whole  become  more  clear  and  intelligible.  In  truth,  we  feel  instinc- 
tively that  a  science  is  imperfect  in  proportion  to  its  number  of  inexpli- 
cable and  unconnected  phenomena.  It  is  the  instinct  of  our  understand- 
ing to  believe  that  some  invisible  link  connects  these  apparently  isola- 
ted fiu^ts.  Nor  can  we  rest  content,  when,  studying  a  science,  we  find 
many  phenomena  which  cannot  be  shown  to  depend  on  some  more  gen- 
eral law.  We  cannot  receive  them  as  ultimate  facts — for  these  we 
know  are  few,  simple  and  distinct  In  an  ultimate  fiict  we  feel  con- 
vinced that  we  have  taken  all  the  possible  circumstances  under  consid- 
eration. In  the  fajl  of  a  stone  to  the  earth, — ^the  earth,  the  stone  lefl 
unsapported  at  a  distance  from  it,  and  the  subsequent  conjunction  of  the 
two,  make  up  the  entire  phenomenon.  We  have  never  discovered  any- 
thing else  ;— either  prior,  intermediate  or  subsequent.  V(hy  should  the 
stone  return,  to  the  earth  ?  Why  should  it  not  as  well  remain  stati<mar|r 
in  space  occupying  the  spot  where  we  have  lefl  it  ?  Or,  why  should  it 
not  as  readily  fly  upwards,  or  move  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  or  perform 
any  other  motion  ?  We  know  noi ; — we  find  that  it  does  return  to  \he 
earth ; — ^we  have  the  &ct — a  simple,  ultimate,  inexplicable  fiu^t.  But  it 
is  otherwise  with  regard  to  those  phenomena  of  which  we  now  speak. — 
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Here  we  feel  conTinced  that  all  the  circumstances  of  tlie  phenoniMia 
are  not  taken  under  review — we  feel  assured  there  is  something  hidden 
from  our  observation ;— something,  which,  if  we  had  possession  of^  would^ 
like  a  burst  of  sunrise  through  the  fogs  of  nuMrning,  reveal  the  fiuse  of 
nature. 

Illustrations  of  these  remarks  might  be  drawn  from  the  science  of 
Chemistry  and  particularly  from  the  subject  of  6alvani#m,  which  is  a 
part  of  that  science  ;  but  we  may  find  examples  as  appropriate  in  our  own 
peculiar  province.  There  are  many  physiologists,  even  of  the  present 
day,  who  seem  to  think  that  nutrition,  absorption,  secretion,  generation^:— 
the  action  of  an  organic  muscle  (as  the  heart)  and  the  contraction  of  a  vo- 
luntary muscle,  are  as  yet  inexplicable  phenomena,  fint  even  admitting 
that  they  are,  can  we  concur  with  Bichat  and  receive  them  as  tUHmaie 
fiu:ts.  We  cannot : — we  feel  when  contemplating  them  that  something 
is  concealed  from  us — some  other  fects  are  wanting  which  perhaps 
would  reveal  the  mystery  and  reconcile  them  all : — in  other  words  we 
feel  that  alt  the  circumstances,  that  make  up  the  gross  phenomenon,  are 
not  in  our  possession.  A  muscle  contracts — and  thpn  returns  to  its 
original  condition, — the  state  of  relaxation.  If  we  pay  attention  to  what 
passes  in  ourselves,  we  find  that  a  desire  of  performing  some  particular 
motion  has  forerun  the  contraction.  We  will ;— the  muscle  contracts  : 
here  are  too  distinct  phenomena.  Between  them  we  see  no  coniiectioB, 
save  that  a  nerve  communicates  with  the  muscle  and  brain  ;^-the  intel- 
lectual organ.  But  the  musc)e  may  be  some  feet  distant  from  the  brain ; 
and  we  know,  that  if  we  cut  the  nerve,  no  contraction  of  thii  muscle  will 
follow  our  volition.  We  are,  therefore,  ferced  to  conclude  that  a  change 
of  some  kind  has  taken  place  in  the  nerve,  which  charfge  is  invariably 
prior  to  the  efiTect ; — ^in  other  words,  causes  the  contraction.  Of  the 
nature  of  these  changes  we  are  confessedly  ignorant ;— they  perhape 
occur  among  the  ultimate  atoms  of  matter,  and  if  they  do,  we  are  likely 
to  remain  in  ignorance. — ELnowing  not  what  those  changes  may  c(»isist 
in,  it  is  plain,  we  do  not  know  all  Sie  circumstances  of  tl^  phenomenon « 
— it  is  not  then  an  ultimate  feet,  but  an  inexplicable  one. 

And  here  let  me  tell  you  that  in  all  those  physiological  phenomena 
which  we  have  just  enumerated,  the  train  of  particular  facts  is  yet  unre 
vealed  to  us. .  We  are  still  ignorant  of  the  precise  sequence  of  changes 
that  occur  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  in  any  one  of  these  phenomena. 
But,  we  have  aocumuhted  so  many  fects  of  late  both  in  physiology  and 
physics;  so  many  analogies  have  been  observed  among  these  vital 
phenomena,  both  with  regard  to  themselves,  and  to  the  phenomena  that 
occur  in  brute  matter,  that  we  are  assured  they  ail  depend  on  the  same 
general  laws ;— and  Uiis  inference  of  our  reasoning  feculties  is  confirmed 
by  the  feet,  that  if  we  take  the  general  laws  of  physics  and  apply  them 
to  physiology,  we  find  that  they  are  applicable  to  most  of  the  fiiets  and 
explain  in  a  satisfactory  way  all  those  general  actions  of  which- we  have 
spoken  above.  *'In  good  philosophy,"  says  d'Alembert,  ^  every  inference 
which  is  supported  on  facts  or  truths  already  known,  is  preferable  to 
that  which  is  only  upheki  by  hypotheses,  however  ingenious  they  may 
be."  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  if  we  can  explain  vital 
phenomena  on  physical  laws,  known  and  established ;  it  is  better  than 
to  have  recourse  to  the  *  vital  principle' :  for  however  respe^bk  from 
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its  age  tliis  agent  may  be ;  and  whatever  influence  it  may  have  receired 
from  the  great  minds  that  have  bowed  to  its  authority ;  it  is  but  an  hypo- 
thesis at  the  best ; — an  unknown  something  brought  in,  in  order  that  facts, 
which  at  the  time  were  not  explicable  on  the  principles  of  physics,  might 
be  referred  to  some  common  point. 

But  there  is  another  and  important  benefit  gained  by  referring  vital 
phenomena  to  physical  laws.  I  have  already  told  you  that  proportion* 
ally  as  the  train  of  phenomena  was  laid  open  and  all  the  particular 
fects  shown  te  depend  on  a  more  general  law  and  on  each  other,  the 
whole,  subject  of  our  study  became  more  clear  and  intelligible.  Now, 
it  is  plain  that  if  in  aiiy  case  we  can  do  this,  we  must  know  how  fer  any 
one  phenomenon  diflers  from  another ;  for  if  we  do  not,  we  most  certainly 
cannot  refer  them  to  a  more  general  law.  Let  us  suppose,  then,  we 
have  come  to  the  conclusion,  &at  nutrition,  absorption,  secretion,  mus- 
cular contraction,  dec,  must  be  referred  to  the  *  vital  principle ;'-— is  it 
possible  fer  any  one  to  say  in  what  one  of  these  processes  differs  from 
any  other  ?  It  is  not  :^-in  truth,  the  very  reference  of  these  phenomena 
to  the  xnUd  principle  is  a  confession  of  ignorance ; — it  is  saying  that 
these  functions  are  performed  under  the  guidance  of  a  certain  some- 
thing, of  which  we  know  nothing  and  the  existence  of  which  we  are 
only  cognizant  of  by  the  effects  it  produces.  But  on  the  contrary,  if  we 
succeed  in  referring  these  phenomena  to  the  general  laws  of  physics, 
we  must  have  made  up  our  minds  as  to  what  the  difference  among  them 
consists  in.  The  very  feet  that  we  can  so  refer  them,  presupposes  that 
we  can  show  wherein  one  differs  from  another. 

Let  me  repeat  then,  that  if  on  these  occult  points  we  are  not  in  pos- 
session of  all  that  is  desirable  ;— if  we  cannot  go  into  detail  and  tell  you 
the  precise  series  of  cause  and  efiect ; — still  we  possess  so  many  facts, 
both  in  physiology  and  in  physics ;— the  general  nature  of  the  phenomena 
are  so  well  explained  by  applying  to  them  the.  general  laws  of  physics ; 
whilst  on  the  other  hand  there  are  so  many  difficulties,  obvious  and 
insurmountable,  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  vital  principle — that  I  cannot  con- 
ceive how  any  one  who  examines  the  subject,  can  hesitate  one  moment 
which  theory  to  prefer. 

In  these  introductory  remarks  to  our  course,  you  may  have  observed, 
gentlemen,  that  I  have  said  nothing  concerning  the  importance  of  Physi- 
ology in  regard  to  the  practice  of  medicine. — ^The  best  method  of  convin- 
cing you  on  this  point  is  to  teach  you  what  physiology  is.  I  doubt  not 
that  you  will  soon  perceive,  that  all  corri^t  treatment  and  all  the  im- 
provements we  are  to  hope  for  in  oar  profession,  depend  on  the  advance- 
ment of  our  knowledge  concerning — Istly,  the  science  of  organization, 
or  in  other  words  Anatomy— 2dly,  of  those  actions  going  on  in  the 
organization,  or  in  other  words.  Physiology^ — ^in  which  word  Pathology 
is  included — for  Pathology  is  the  Physiology  of  the  sick  man — 8dly,  of 
the  special  influences  which  external  agents  exert  on  the  ofganisnu 
Medicine,  in  time,  will  be  nothing  more  than  this  knowledge  systeroa* 
tioed  and  put  in  practice. 
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IV. — Address  delivered  before  the  Physteo-Medical  Society  of  New 
Orleans,  November  27th,  1846.  By  R.  M.  Grahah,  M.  D.^— 
Published  by  request* 

This  is  the  25th  Anniversary  of  the  Physico-Medical  Society  of  New 
Orleans.  It  was  ushered  into  existence  under  auspicious  circumstances, 
and  for  a  period  of  time  its  progress  was  characterized  by  the  most  trium- 
phant success.  Its  usefulness  was  visible  to  all  in  the  honorable  and 
active  emulation  which  it  inspired  amongst  its  hiembers.  In  its  temple, 
the  ardent  cultivator  of  our  science  was  wont  to  ofier  up'  his  daily  sacri- 
fice,  with  an  assiduity,  characteristic  of  the  true  love  of  Science^  But 
like  similar  institutions,  in  order  to  be  permanent  in  its  duration,  and 
useful  in  its  results,  it  required  the  utmost  harmony  amongst  its  members. 
By  this  it  is  not  meant  that  all  should  blindly  obey  the  dictates  of  a  self- 
'  constitued  leader  or  clique  ;  on  the  contrary,  its  very  geni*u»  not  only 
admitted,  but  elicited  all  the  opinions  of  all  its  members,  upon  whatever 
question  might  be  legimately  brought  before  it  for  discussion.  As  long 
as  this  course  was  pursued,  its  march  was  onward  and  upward,— ras  soon 
as  it  deviated  its  decline  was  marked,  and  its  downfall  inevitable.    . 

The  harmony  of  which  we  speak*  as  essential  to  the  success  of  all 
associations,  is  that  personal  decorum  which  should  mark  the  conduct 
of  every  gentlemen,  not  less  in  his  intercourse  with  the  world  at  large, 
than  with  those  with  whom  he  is  associated..  Much,  too,  of  the  success 
of  all  societies  depends  upon  the  individual  conduct  of  each  member. 

Certain  events,  gentlemen,  have  once  or  twice  interrupted  the  har- 
mony of  this  society,  but,  upon  this  the  first  Anniversary,  that  com- 
memorates its  resurrection,  let  us  vow  to  each  other  most  solemnly  that 
it  shall  be  sustained — that  no  personal  feeling,  or  differences  of  opinion 
shall  ever  lessen  our  fidelity,  or  swerve  us  from  our  purpose  to  main- 
tain the  usefulness  of  the  Physico-Medical  Society.  While  this  coarse 
fras  pursued,  this  society,  in  its  early  history,  was  prosperous,  but  so 

tsoon  AS  it  wavered  and  its  members  became  disafiected,  its  down&ll  was 

(Certain. 

To  be  useful  therefore  and  respected,  every  member  should  be  toler- 

^ant,  and  respeqt,  if  he  does  not  receive,  the  opinions  of  all;  and  to  carry 

;to  a  successful  issue  the  object  of  association,  every  individual  member 
should  divest  himself  of  all  prejudice  upon  all  questions,  and  having  no 

.other  object  in  view  than  the  promotion  of  science,  should  emulate  with- 

,out  malice  those  with  whom  he  is  associated. 

This  Hall  is  not  an  arena  for  the  conflict  of  passion,  or  the  display  of 

.personal  malevolence,  and  it  is  the  paramount  duty  of  every  member  to 
relfgiousiy  avoid  anything  that  can  mar  its  harmony  or  detract  from  its 

'.oise&lness. 

All  societies  which  have  a  different  object  in  view  are  based  upon  the 
idea  that  in  **  onion  there  is  strength"  a  fitct  we  see  illustrated  eveiy 

.day  in  the  rapid  mafch  of  improvement  in  governments,  and  the  arts  and 

^sciences. 

The  progress  of  Medical  Science  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  mo- 
mentous subjects  that  can  engagethe  minds  of  men  ;  momentous  because 

^hat  science  which  has  so  many  direct  and  intimate  relations  with  all 

fhe  varied  and  complicated  affairs  of  human  life^HSO  close  a  connection 
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with  all  that  pertains  to  the  well-being  of  man  and  the  development  of 
humanity,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  momentous.  Health  is  man's  first 
consideration ;  for  without  it  he  can  do  nothing.  The  most  important 
operations  of  human  life  depend  upon  it.  The  labours  of  the  statesman 
—the  researches  of  the  philosopher  and  the  handiwork  of  the  artist  must 
all  cease  in  the  absence  of  health.  Hepce  the  preservation  of  health, 
and  the  prolongation  of  human  life,  become  of  the  first  importance,  and 
the  Science  of  Medicine  the  most  important  of  all  sciences.  If  such, 
then,  is  the  importance  of  Medical  science,  the  means  of  improvement 
become  a  subject  of  the  gravest  consideration.  The  history  t>f  medicine 
abundantly  shows,  that  although  the  progress  of  medical  science  has 
been  slow,  the  most  happy  resuhs  have  followed  every  improvement-^ 
that  human  life  has  been  prolonged,  and  human  miseries  largely  dimin. 
ished.  To  medicine,  more  than  to  any  other  science,  are  the  world 
indebted  ;  for  by  it,  more  thai^  by  any  other  one  thing,  have  the  evils,  to 
which  life  is  subject,  been  either  alleviated  or  destroyed.  Of  all  things 
life  is  the  dearest ;  and  hence  the  deep  solicitude  felt  by  the  world  at 
large /or  the  progress  of  medicine  ?  I  propose  on  the  present  occasion, 
in  the  discharge  of  the  duty  this  society  has  done  me  the  honor  to 
impose  on  me,  to  offer  some  observations  on  the  past  and  present  slate  of 
Medical  Science,  and  the  means  of  improving  its  condition.  The  present 
is  undoubtedl:^  the  most  brilliant  epoch  in  the  history  of  medical  science, 
but  although  of  all  science  that  of  medicine  is  probably  the  oldest,  yet 
it  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  it.  is  also  the  least  perfect  of  all  sciences. 
With  truth  it  may  be  said,  that  since  the  days  of  Galen,  and  even  of 
Hippocrates,  until  the  present  age,  little  or  no  progress  was  made  in  it4 
The  medical  learning  df  one  age  consisted  only  of  the  senseless  jargon 
and  absurdities  of  the  preceding ;  and  from  all  the  records  now  remain^ 
ing,  it  cannot  be  discovered  that  medicine  in  the  days  of  Galen,  or  even 
a  much  later  period,  in  the  time  of  Leo'nardo  da  Vinci,  had  advanced 
much  beyond  its  condition  in  the  time  of  Hippocrates.  The  Roman  physi- 
cians only  repeated  the  practice  of  the  schools  of  Rhodes.  Cnidos  and 
Cos,  and  the  ''  Caidian  sentences,"  and  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  were 
the  only  text-books  in  the  Medical  Schools  of  Crotona,  Syrene  and 
Alexandria.  ' 

Plato  is  said  to  have  known  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  ''  The 
heart,"  says  he,  "  is  the  centre  of  the  blood  vessels,  the  spring  of  the 
blood,  whence  it  flows  rapidly  round  ;  blood  is  the  pabulum  of  the  flesh, 
in  order  to  the  nutriment  of  which  the  body  is  intersected  by  canals, 
like  those  of  gardens,  to  convey  the  blood  like  water  from  a  fountain  to 
the  remote  parts  ^^of  the  body."  From  this  it  must  be  inferred,  that  he 
had  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  though  it  ia 
probable  he  possessed  no  information  regarding  the  matter,  Ibunded 
upon  actual  experiment  and  anatomy.  To  show  how  little  the  ancients 
did  know  of  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body  and  of  physiology,  it  ia 
sufficient  to  remark,  that  untU  the  time  of  Harvey  the  valves  of  the 
veins  were  entirely  unknown  '  and  that  it  was  taught  by  Galen  and  all 
his  successors  until  Harvey's  time,  that  the  liver  instead  of  the  heart 
was  the  great  centre  of  the  vascular  system,  the  veins  conveying  the 
blood  from  the  liver  to  all  the  remote  parts  of  the  body.  Hippocrates 
did  not  know  that  the  nerves  convey  sensation,  or  that  any  of  them  are 
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connected  with  the  brain.  Motion  he  supposed  to  be  caused  by  all  the 
tendinous  white  cords  throughout  the  body  without  distinction*  Of 
anatomy  he  knew  next  to  nothing,  and  still  less  of  physiology.  It  was 
a  grave  question  among  the  anatomists  of  antiquity,  and  one  which  for 
a  long  time  occasioned  great  disputes,  whether  the  fluids  we  drink 
pass  into  the  body  through  the  trachea  or  oBsophagiis. 

The  ^divine"  Plato  was  a  fine  advocate  qf  the  oesophagus.  Aristotle^ 
whose  knowledge  of  anatomy  was  much  superior  to  that  of  his  pre- 
decessors, believed  that  the  brain  was  entirely  unsupplied  with  blood — 
that  the  heart  contained  three  ventricles,  and  that  there  were  only  eight 
ribs  on  a  side.  Galen,  the  most  celebrated,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  accurate  and  voluminous  anatomist  and  physiologist  of  antiquity, 
is  supposed  never  to  have  dissected  a  human  body,  and  recommends  in 
various  parts  of  his  works  the  dissection  of  asses,  bears,  goats  and 
other  animals.  From  this  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn,  that  he  did 
not  know  the  cause  of  the  veins  conveying  a  different  kind  of  blood 
from  that  of  the  arteries.  In  surgery  the  ancients  were  more  advanced. 
Hippocrates  wrote  ten  treatises,  which  show  that  he  was  a  skillful 
surgeon  and  that  surgery  was  in  a  state  of  perfection  in  his  day  truly 
surprising.  His  works  Jbe  TracUciis  and  De  Artiadis  exhibit  great 
scientific  skill  in  reducing  fractures  and  luxations,  and  in  his  work  De 
Capitis  Vulneribus  he  gives  minute  directions  about  the  line  and  mode 
of  usihg  the  trephine.  The  basso-relievos  of  the  ceilings  and  walls  of 
the  temples  of  Tentyra,  Komac,  Luxor  and  other  places  sufiiciently 
attest  the-  skill  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  amputations  of  limbs,  and  the 
excavations  at  Pompeii  afford  us  a  large  number  of  finely  wrought 
surgical  instruments,  showing  clearly  that  the  surgeiy  of  the  ancients 
was  in  a  high  state  of  perfection.  Lithotomy  Was  an  operation  weU 
known  to  them,  as  is  manifest  from  the  works  of  Hippocrates.  Am* 
monius,  of  Alexandria,  about  the  time  of  Christ,  performed  the  opera- 
tion of  lithotrity,  and  Celsus,  in  his  work,  gives  a  minute  description  of 
this  operation.  Bronchotomy  was  performed  by  Asclepiades  before  the 
time  of  Ammonius.  Cselius  Amelianus,  who  lived  in  the  second  cen- 
tury, spok^  of  the  operation  of  paracentesis  as  a  cure  for  ascites.  All 
the  major  surgical  operations  were  known  to  them  and  most  of  the 
minor  ones.  They  produced  works  on  many  branches  of  surgery, 
some  of  which  have  continued  to  be  consulted  down  to  our  own  time. 
Haller  quotes  with  admiration  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  and  in  many 
respects  perhaps  these  works  have  not  been  improved.  In  pathology 
the  ancients  were  not  as  fiir  behind  the  moderns,  as  in  anatomy  and 
physiology.  Hippocrates  wrote  eight  works  on  the  subject  and  Galen 
three.  The  humeral  pathology,  which  referred  all  maladies  to  the  four 
cardinal  humors,  as  they  were  called,  namely,  the  blood,  bile,  mucus  or 
pUegnif  was  that  of  both  Hippocrates  und  Galen,  and  the  same  absurd 
theory  has  been  advocated  even  in  our  own  times.  This  humeral 
pathology  for  ages  bound  the  medical  world  and  impeded  the  progress , 
of  enlightened  opinion.  Few  dared  to  avow  sentiments  or  opinions  in 
opposition  to  those  inculcated  by  Galen,  and  fewer  still  were  able  to 
invent  any  thing  better.  In  veiy  recent  times,  manifold  pathological 
theories  have  been  started  and  for  a  time  Love  held  sway  over  the 
minds  of  the  profession.     And  we  have  the  Cullenian,  Brunoaian  and 
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the  Brottssaian  doctrines,  the  doctrines  of  the  humoraBstSi  the  solidifltSy 
the  organists,  and  the  chemical  and  mechanical  doctrines ;  the 
Brownonian  and  the  Thomsonian,  the  Homoeopathic  and  the  Hjdropalhict 
making  altogether  the  most  discordant  and  heterogeneous  mass  of 
theorhss  and  hypotheses  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The  doctrines 
of  the  ancient  medical  sects,  the  Methodic],  the  Hippocratici,  the 
Empirici,  the  Pneumatici,  Calcatici  and  the  Essinguthatici,  were  not 
more  absurd  and  unsatis&ctory,  and  a  thousand  times  more  creditable 
to  them.  Much  that  has  been  advanced  on  pathology  by  the  modemsi 
has  consisted  of  pure  conjecture  and  wild  speculations,  having  no  better 
or  stronger  claims  to  our  consideration  than  the  opinions  of  Hippocrates 
and  Galen.  Indeed,  these  ancient  authors  have  not  in  many  respects 
been  improved,  and  are  still  justly  regarded  with  some  degree  of  ve- 
neration. In  what  are  the  doctrmes  of  CuUen,  Brown,  Broussais, 
Thompson,  Hahneman  and  others  better  than  many  of  those  of  the 
ancients  ?  In  therapeutics  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  as  great  a 
d^rence  between  the  ancients  and  the  moderns,  as  in  the  other  de- 
partments of  medicine.  There  have  been  very  few  modes  of  cure 
invented  since  the  days  of  Hippocrates.  From  the  manner  in  which 
Hippocrates  speaks  of  bloodletting,  the  use  of  cupping  institimentSy 
enemata,  issues,  purgatives,  emetics,  external  applications,  such  as 
ointments,  plasters,  liniments  and  curative  means  of  every  class,  we 
must  infer,  that  his  knowledge  of  them  was  extensive,  and  his  practice 
successful.'  The  writings  of  Celsus  exhibit  rules  for  the  use  of  the 
various  curative  means,  difiering  in  no  essential  particular  from  those 
generally  adopted  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  His 
description  of  the  symptoms  of  fever,  and  the  different  varieties  which  it 
assumes  from  the  circumstances  under  which  it  takes  place,  are  correct 
and  judicious.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  practice  of  Areteeus  and 
of  much  of  that  of  Galen.  There  are  absurdities  now  in  medecine  not 
surpassed  by  any  thing  that  existed  among  the  physicians  of  antiquity, 
Ignorant  as  they  were  of  anatomy,  physiology  and  pathology.  Hydro- 
pathy is  nothing  but  an  old  Roman  system  revived ;  the  Abracadabra 
of  the  ancients,  was  not  more  absurd  than  the  infiat. 
tesimal  doses  of  the  Homoeopathist,  and  both  Hippocrates  and  Galen 
would  have ,  laughed  to  scorn  the  steam  doctors  of  the  present  day. 
The  writings  of  the  ancients  in  therapeutics  were  very  extensive,  and 
many  of  them  valuable.  Until  the  present  century,  they  ruled  the 
medical  world,  and  so  little  has  been  the  improvement  in  medicine 
since  the  days  of  Galen  and  Celsus,  that  it  is  but  little  more  than  a 
hundred  years  since  a  school  of  pathology  attributed  all  maladies  to  the 
influence  of  evil  spirits,  and  pretended  to  cure  them  with  charms,' 
amulets  and  exorcisms.  During  the  last  century  medicine  has  received 
all  the  improvement  that  it  has  received  since  the  days  of  Galen. 

Vesalius,  of  Brussels,  about  two  hundred  years  ago,  was  the  first  to 
demonstrate  the  errors  of  Galen,  until  that  time  considered  infiiliibloy 
no  one  daring  to  oppose  him  ;  and  how  active  the  medical  world  have 
been  during  the  Ust  twenty-three  centuries,  is  manifest  from  the  ftct 
that  we  did  not  know,  untU  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years 
ago,  that  the  blood  circulated  in  our  veins.  The  discovery  of  Harvey^ 
the  first  fruit  of  the  Baconian  system  of  philoeoi^y  formed  a  new  era 
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in  the  histOTj  of  medicine,  and  since  that  time  the  science  has  assianed 
an  entirely  new  aspect  Anatomy  is  amongst  the  most  perfect  of  all 
sciences,  and  every  department  of  medical  science  has  received  new 
improvements. 

The  rise  of  Sydenham,  the  modem  Hippocrates,  gave  a  new  impetus 
to  therapeutics,  and  the  appearance  of  Hunter  forms  a  new  epooh  in 
the  history  of  anatomy.  Since  the  Hunterian  period,  a  host  of  brilliant 
names  have  illustrated  anatomical  science,  among  whom  we  may  name 
Pott,  Gooch,  Abemethy,  the  Bells,  Physic,  Dupuytren,  Macartney, 
Larrey,  the  Coopers,  Scarpa,  l^wrence,  Liston,  Guthrie,  Mayo, 
Brodie,  Carmichael,  Warren,  Key,  Travers,  Dudley,  Breschet,  l^rreU, 
Green,  Dieffenbach,  Civiale,  Leroy,  Barton,  Cruveilhier,  Bichat  and  a 
long  list  of  others  not  less  distinguished  for. the  invaluable  contributions 
they  have  made.  In  pathology  and. therapeutics  might  be  given  a  list 
of  equally  illustrious  names,  and  France  may  be  said  to  be  the  country 
in  which  the  new  impulse  to  medical  inquiiy  began.  Since  the  work 
of  Frost,  in  1804,  the  work  of  observation  and  the  collection  of  fiicts 
has  been  carried  on  by  a  multitude  of  inquiries.  Broussais  succeeded 
Prost  in  the  work,  and  almost  the  entire  domain  of  pathology  and 
therapeutics  has  been  scanned  by  such  men  as  Corvisart,  Leennec, 
Bouillaud,  Petit,  Senec,  Rostan,  Rochaux,  Lallemand,  Andral,  Chomel, 
Louis  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention.  An  equal  number  of 'Eng-* 
lish  and  American  observers  might  be  mentioned ;  and  since  the  days 
of  Hippocrates  such  a  series  of  contemporaneous  publications  upon  every 
subject  and  in  every  country,  has  not. before  appeared*  So  extensive, 
varied  and  valuable  have  been  these  labors,  that  there  is  hardly  any- 
thing in  pathology,  or  scarcely  any  disease  upon  which  they  have  not 
thrown  some  new  light.  Many  therapeutical  processes  have  been 
greatly  improved ;  diagnosis  rendered  more  easy  and  certain,  and  many 
new  means  of  diagnosis  introduced.  France  has  undoubtedly  taken 
the  lead  in  this  efibrt  to  extend  the  bounds  of  Medical  Science,  but 
England  beginning  with  Sydenham  can  array  a  brilliant  list  of  medical 
observers.  And  our  own  America,  too,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  haa 
not  been  an  idle  recipient  of  French  and  English  authors.  Though  we 
have  no  such  distinguished  names  to  offer  as  Louis  and  Laennec,  or  any 
very  brilliant  discoveries  to  record,  yet  we  have  produced  many  valuable 
and  important  results.  The  writings  of  Caldwell,  Rush,  Miller,  Jackson, 
Gerhanl,  Pennock,  Hale  of  Boston,  J.  Harrison  of  New  Orleans,  Ware 
and  a  large  number  of  others,  have  done  honor  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion in  this  country,  and  have  contributed  many  important  results*  Still, 
medical  science,  advanced  as  it  is,  is  nevertheless  extremely  defective. 
There  is  not  yet  one  single  branch  of  it  complete.  We  cannot  be  said 
to  have  more  than  laid  the  foundation  of  the  science,  if  indeed  we  can 
say  as  much.  Few,  if  any  of  its  laws,  are  definitely  settled,  and  k  will 
yet  require  many  years  of  long  and  laborious  research  to  give  the 
science  that  precision,  settled  and  positive  character,  that  distinguishes 
many  other  sciences.  The  great  laws  of  pathology,  of  estiology  and  of 
therapeutics  are  yet  to  be  more  fully  developed,  and  the  entire  natural 
history  of  diseases  is  not  yet  made  out  and  written.  Our  observations 
are  yet  to  be  more  extended,  and  diagnosis,  the  essential  prerequisite  of 
therapeutics*  is  far  firom  being  perfect.     Many  very  important  physio^ 
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logical  questions  are  jet  to  be  answered,  aud  our  knowledge  o^  perhaps, 
the  most  important  part  of  man's  physical  constitution,  the  nervous 
system,  is  hr  from  being  complete.  It  is  often  asked,  why  is  the  pro- 
gress of  medical  science  so  slow?  The  answer  is  easy ;  it  is  because 
ther^  is  no  other  science  so  difficult.  It  is  the  nature  and  character 
of  the  science  itself^  the  almost  infinite  variety,  complexity,  and  extent  of 
its  phenomena  and  relations  that  make  it  so  difficult  and  slow  in  its 
progress.  '  « 

This,  of  itself,  is  siifficient  to  keep  it  behind  all  other  sciences.  If 
we  look^at*  the  phenomena  and  relations  even  in  a  single  disease,  we 
find  them  not  only  very  extensive,  but  extremely  complicated  and  diffi- 
cult.  We  have  not  yet  arrived  at  that  point  of  perfection,  in  the  diag- 
nosis  of  diseases  approaching  at  all  to  perfect  certainty ;  and  thus  we 
have  not  yet  made  the  first  certain  step  in  the  cure  of  disease.  Every 
uncertainty  in  diagnosis  must  contribute  to  the  uncertainty  of  our  thera- 
peutics. If  the  first  step  is  uncertain,  the  second,  depending  on  it,  must 
be  more  so.  And  even  it  our  diagnosis  were  certain,  before  our  thera- 
peutic knowledge  regarding  a  disease  can  be  said  to  be  complete,  we 
must  know  all  the  various  phases  that  a  disease  may  assume  from  dif- 
ference of  constitution  and  locality  ;  we  must  know  all  the  modifications 
that  these  require  in  our  therapeutics ;  and  as  to  our  therapeutical  knowl- 
edge  alone  of  ai  disease,  we  must  know  all  the  different  efiects  and  influ- 
ences, which  all  natural  sub8tan<ies  and  agencies  in  nature  are  capable 
of  producing  upon  it,  before  we  can  be  said  to  know  how  to  proceed  with 
perfect  certainty  in  all  cases.  We  must  know  what  effect  will  be.  pro- 
duced upon  disease  by  all  the  di^rent  vegetable  products  of  the  earth, 
in  all  their  difierent  forms ;  the  effect  of  all  the  difierent  mineral  produc- 
tions in  all  their  various  chemical  combinations ;  the  changes  produced 
by  temperature,  atmospheric  pressure,  various  states  of  the  atmosphere, 
as  to  its  hygrometric  condition  and  its  electric  state  ;  we  must  know  all 
the  modifying  effects  of  light,  food,  drink,  exercise,  condition  of  the  mind, 
and  in  short,  the  efiect  upon  disease  and  on  every  thing  connected  with 
it,  of  all  the  ponderable  and  imponderable  agencies  and  influences  in 
nature.  Is  it  surprising,  then,  that  a  science  so  difficult  should  not  pro- 
gress  rapidly  ?  And  do  the  world  treat  us  well  when  they  laugh  at  our 
&ilures,  and  accuse  medicine  of  impotence  and  blindness  ?  It  is  to  be 
recollected,  too,'  that  even  it  we  possessed  all  the  knowledge  required  for 
perfect  accuracy  in  medicine,  we  could  not,  from  the  very  nature  of 
things,  do  anything  more  than  prolong  life  for  a  short  period. 

But,  difficult  as  medical  science  is,  it  is  quite  certain,  that  causes  other 
than  its  inherent  difficulties  have  retarded  its  progress.  These  causes 
in  previous  ages  of  the  world  have  been  ignorance  and  superstition,  and 
a  false  mode  of  philosophizing.  In  modem  times,  in  our  own  day,  causes 
difierent,  but  equaUy  [k»tent  have  been  in^peration,  and  are  now  active 
in  retarding  the  science.  Men  have  been  directing  all  their  energies 
rather  to  the  buildine  up  of  theories,  than  to  the  careful  investigation 
and  accumulation  of  facts.  They  have  in  ahnost  every  case  generalised 
too  rapidly  from  too  few  &ct8.  They  have  founded  upon  a  few  prominent 
phenomena  positive  dogmatical  theories,  and  taught  them  to  the  world 
as  theories  establiahed,  as  systems  deduced  from  all  the  greater  .pheno- 
mena of  disease  and  medicines;  when  nothing  is  more  certabif  than 
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that  there  is  not  one  single  department  of  inedicd  science  In  which  our 
observations  are  so  complete  as  to  furnish  room  for  positive  and  final 
deduction.  We  will  venture  to  say  that  all  time  spent  upon  the  mere 
theories  of  the  day,  is  time  devoted  to  the  retardation  of  medical  science. 

The  last  branch  of  my  subject,  to  which  I  would  invite  your  attention, 
regards  the  means  of  improving  medical  science. 

In  order  to  the  advancement  of  the  science  of  medicine,  the  first  step 
is  to  discard  all  theories,  as  positive  guides,  and  proceed  to  the  work  of 
investigation— to  the  careful  collection  of  fiicts,  even  the  minutest.  But 
to  do  this  successfiilly  there  should  be  more  harmony  in  the  medical 
world  than  there  is.  Like  the  philosophers  engaged  in  the' pure  physi- 
.cal  sciences,  the  medical  world  should  be  united  into  greater  Associa- 
tions for  the  advancement  of  medical  science,  whigh  associations  should 
be  divided  into  sections  embracing  every  department  of  medical  science, 
and  the  members  of  this  section  should  be  distributed  throughout  every 
part  of  the  civilized  world.  At  the  greater  annual  meetings  of  these 
associations,  the  observations  of  the  various  sections  should  be  presented 
and  permanently  recorded.  The^e  records  would,  after  a  time,  furnish 
something  certain  and  substantial  ifor  the  work  of  deduction  and  at  the 
end  of  every  ten  or  fifleen  years,  some  real  advance  of  medical  science 
could  be  observed.  As  things  are  now,  small  isolated  societies,  (often 
at  enmity  with  each  other,  and  not  at  all  agreed  in  anything  but  keeping 
separate)  or  single  individuals  with  limited  means  of  observation,  do  all 
that  is  done  for  the  advancement  of  the  science.  It  is  thus  not  at  all 
surprising  that  it  progresses  so  ^'  slowly."  At  the  present  moment  it  is 
a  &ot  that  (he  greater  mass  of  the  medical  world,  are  not  engaged  at 
all  in  the  work  of  observing  and  recording  facts.  How  many  eminent 
grey  headed  members  of  the  profession  pass  away  without  leaving  a  line 
of  what  they  have  observed. 

This  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  ^t,  that  the  medical  world  are  not  suffi- 
ciently united.  There  is  not  in  it,  as  in  the  scientific  world,  any  concen- 
tration of  action — any  harmony  of  movement — any  periodical  bringing  to- 
gether of  facts — any  annual  publication  of  the  facts  thus  brought  together. 
—All  is  left  for  the  most  part  to  individual  exertion  ajid  enterprise  ;  and 
the  result  of  this  individual  exertion  in  the  form  of  medical  books  and 
essays,  is  subject  to  ail  the  influences  that  individual  weakness  must 
ever  be  subject  to.  The  independence  of  a  large  association  can  never 
be  sought  in  the  productions  of  anmdividual ;  but  the  influence  t)f  theory, 
or  the  character  of  public  sectional  feelings,  wilkalWays  more  or  less 
give  a  party  character  to  such  productions,  which  misleads  and  retards 
Uie  labours  of  others. 

It  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  things  to  suppose  that  science  can  make 
much  progress  when  left  to  the  labour  of  individuals  alone.  The  pro- 
gress of  science  depends  u^n  observatidns,  and  this  observation  must 
be  co-extensive  with  the  objects  to  be  observed.  There  must  be  obser- 
vers every  where,  acting  simultaneously  and  bringing  together  at  stated 
periods  the  results  of  their  observations.  There  must  also  be  unifor- 
mity of  plan  of  observation  and  this  can  only  arise  from  association. — 
It  is  as  true  in  medical  science,  as  in  political,  that  strength,  progress 
and  certainty  and  permanency  of  results,  all  depeAd  on  union.  1b  the 
physical  sciences  men  see  this ;  but  in  the  medical  there  is  no  great 
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imiversal  union  bent  on  ransacking  everj  department  of  the  science,  and 
in  gathering  facts  from  all  parts  of  the  ^vorld  to  serve  us  as  food  for  de- 
duction ;  and  until  this  is  the  case  no  great  progress  will  be  made. 

Thus  far,  in  speaking  of  making  observations  we  have  supposed  the 
existence  of  an  abundance  of  observers.  But  is  this  really  the  case  ? 
Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  the  greater  progress  of  other  sciences  is  due,  in  no 
small  degree,  to  the  great  superiority  of  (he  observers,  and  to  the  great 
number^of  them  ?  Most  undoubtedly  this  is  the  case.  The  medical  pro- 
fession of  the  present  day,  is  greatly  lacking  in  those  qualifications,  so 
essential  to  progress.  Those  engaged  in  advancing  other  sciences  are 
all  of  them  men  of  science— men  of  profound  attainments — well  trained 
minds,  classical  scholars,  and  deeply  versed  in  the  pure  mathematics. — 
They  are  thoroughly  prepared  to  be  investigators.  But  is  it  so  in  the 
medical  profession  ?    Is  it  not  a  facf  that  in  most  of  our  medical  schools 

^  no  prelimin9.ry  education,  beyond  a  common  English  one,  is  required  1 
Is  it  not  the  constant  practice  of  our  medical  schools  to  send  forth  into 
the  profession,  men  utterly  destitute  of  education  ?  Is  not  the  profession 
overrun  with  such  men  1  And  are  these  the  Ones  to  whom  we  are  to 
look  fer  the  collection  of  medical  fects  and  the  advancement  of  the  sci- 
ence of  medicine  ? 

These  remarks  are  true  not  only  of  this  country  but  of  England.—* 
English  writers  complain  loudlyof  this  same  deterioration  of  the  profes- 
sion. An4  is  it  with  such  observers  as  these  that  we  are  expecting 
advancement?  One  might  suppose,  that,  considering  the  wholesale 
ibanner  in  which  medical  schools  are  filling  up  the  profession  with  unedu- 
cated men,  they  expected  to  supply  by  numbers  the  lack  of  qualifica- 
tion. As  well  might  Astronomers  expect  to  extend  the  field  of  their 
observations,  and  penetrate  farther  into  space,  by  simply  multiplying  their 
telescopes  without  increasing  the  power  of  them.  Increasing  the  num- 
ber, without  increasing  the  power,  tends  rather  to  strengthen  old  preju- 
dice and  theories,  than  to  improve  them.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
policy  of  the  medical  world  to  make  fewer  observers  with  greater 

^  powers  of  observation.  How  has  the  astronomer  at  last  broke  away 
from  our  little  solar  system,  and  extended  the  bounds  of  astronomical 
science  to  the  distant  n^bulsB?  By  what  means  is  he  now 'revelling 
among  ths  stellar  clusters,  that  former  Astronomers  regarded  as  quite  out 
of  their  reach  ?  Not  by  increasing  the  number  of  his  telescopes,  but  by 
increasing  the  power  of  them. 

Just  so  it  is  with  the  medical  profession.  If  we  wish  to  advance,  we 
must  increase  the  power  of  our  instruments  of  observation, — ^multiplying 
them  will  not  do.  We  must  require  that  men  be  educated  before  they 
enter  the  profession.  And  I  will  state,  too,  what  I  mean  by  education* 
I  do  not  mean  it  common  English  education.  I  mean  a  College  and 
University  education ;  a  thorough  classical,  philosophical  and  mathe- 
matical education.  Or  plainer  still,  I  mean  that  before  one  is  allowed 
to  enter  the  profession,  he  be  required  to  have  received  the  degree  of  A. 
B.  at  least  from  some  College  or  University. 

Until  this  is  the  invariable  regulation  let  us  not  call  our's  a  learned 
profession  ;  for  it  is  as  far  from  the  truth,  as  it  would  be  to  caU  the  pro- 
fession  of  a  carpenter  or  black^smlth  a  learned  profession.  If  we  wish 
to  aee  the  science  of  medicine  advance,  we  must  qualify  its  members  to 
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philosophise,  to  observe  &cts,  and  to  know  how  to  engage  in  legitimate 
deduction.  Extremely  difficult  as  the  science  of  medicipe  Tealij  is,  is 
it  not  the  height  of  absurdity  to  expect  progress  from  filling  up  the  pro- 
fession with  unlettered  men  ?  It  is  not  only  the  height  of  absurdity  ;-  it 
is  more  than  that.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  the  profession  of  medicine,  aikl  a 
positive  injury  to  society  at  large.  I  speak  plainly  on  this  subject,  for 
it  is  time  to  speak  plainly.  We  all  deprecate  a  quack.  But  what  is  a 
quack  ?  Johnson,  in  his  dictionary,  defines  him  to  be  ^  a  vain  pretender 
to  physic^a  pretender  to  arts  which  he  does  not  understand."  If  such 
be  the  true  definition,  then  the  majority  of  our  medical  graduates  are 
quacks  ;  for  who  will  pretend  to'  say,  that  a  young  man  understands  the 
science  of  medicine  after  having  only  two  courses  of  lectureain  a  Medi- 
cal College  7 

The  thing  is  a  monstrous  absurdity.  So  long  as  the  present  system 
continues  let  us  discontinue  the  use  of ''  learhed  profession"  and  ^  quack" 
and  say  nothing  about  the  progress  of  medical  science. 

If  we  would  elevate  the  profession  and  cause  the  science  to  advance, 
we  roust  have  an  educated  profession.  Our  members  must  be  learned 
men,  with  minds  fitted,  by  classical  learning,  and  a  long  course  of  phil- 
osophical studies  for  the  work  of  observation  and  deduction.  With  such 
men  we  may  look  for  progress ;  without  them  we  may  expect  to  sink 
lower  in  degradation,  and  to  hear  louder  and -longer  the  laugh  of  deri- 
sion which  is  already  raised  against  us. 

We  avail  ourselves  of  this  occasion  to  speak  in  just  terms  onr  high 
admiration  for  the  Medical  College  of  Louisiana,  the  learned  iiicaky  of 
which  are  all  members  of  this  society. 

No  medical  school  in  this  country  has  raised  so  high  the  standard 
for  professional  preferment  or  advancement  as  this  College.  And 
although  it  has  struggled  for  years  against  a  regularly  organized  opposi- 
tion, no  doubt  can  exist  that  it  is  firmly  established.  It  now  numbers 
about  160  students,  young  gentlemen  from  various  parts  of  the  South- 
west, and  it  may  be  said  without  any  attempt  at  flattery,  that  they  would 
compare,  in  all  the  requisites  of  mental  endowment  and  education  with, 
any  class  in  the  United  States. 

In  looking  over  this  audience  I  see  a  large  number  of  them  present, 
and  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  address  but  one  word  to  them,  it  is  with  no 
other  object  than  that  of  disinterested  and  /riendly  admonition.  The 
influence  that  you  will  necessarily  exert  over  our  common  profession  is 
manifest  to  all  <^you.  Upon  you  devolves  a  heavy  responsibility.  It 
will  be  in  your  power  to  do  much  either  for  or  against  the  interests  of 
science ;  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that  you  would  neglect  to  faithflilly 
perform  your  duties  to  the  profession  you  have  adopted,  would  be  to  east 
unmerited  suspicion  and  reproach  upon  those,  who  have  given  evidence 
of  their  zeal  in  the  cultivation  of  science  ;  do  not  forget,  that  you  owe 
a  sacred  duty,  not  only  to  those  with  whom  you  may  be  associated  in 
social  life,  but  to  yottr  Ainui  Maier :  and  let  me  now  solicit  you  to  unite 
with  us  in  our  exertions  to  extend  the  limits  of  our  science,  no  matter 
where  your  lots  may  be  cast. 

To  the  members  of  this  society  I  would  say,  let  us  persevere.  Our's 
is  an  onerous  responsibility.  To  us,  in  a  measure,  is  entrusted  the 
important  charge  of  not  only  the  best  interests  of  medical  science  in 
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this  city,  but  also  its  well  being  and  health.  Whatever  opinions  this 
society  niaj  adopt  must  have  ^a  governing  influence  upon  the 
practice  in  the  city.  Error  and  superstition,  no  matter  where  they  bOf 
or  by  whom  sustained,  must  yidd  to  the  united  opinions  of  the  purest 
and  best  men  who  compose  th^  medical  profession  in  New  Orleans.-— 
No  society  ever  had  a  better  organization  than  this,  and  if  its  plans  are 
carried  out,  the  good  that  will  be  effected  is  incalculable. 

The  plan  of  monthly  reports  from  standing  committees  upon  the 
various  branches  of  medicine,  places  each  member  in  possession  of  a 
knowledge  of  all  that  is  new  or  interesting,  without  the  necessity  of 
reading  all  the  works  that  are  daily  issued. 

A  firee  interchange  of  opinion  Jn  medical  conversation,  and  reports  of 
prevailing  diseases,  with  the  best  plan  of  treatment,  is  also  a  source  of 
great  benefit  to  the  members.  The  Faculty  of  the  Medical  College 
have  kindly  tendered  the  Society^the  use  of  their  well  selected  library, 
which  is  of  great  convenience  for  reference,  so  that  the  Society  is  in 
possession  of  all  the  elements  necessary  to  progress. 

Lei  us  then  be  united  and  harmonious,  and  nothing  can  prevent  our 
Society  from  at  once  taking  a  high  and  commanding  position  amongst 
its  kindred  institutions.  I^et  each  member  contribute  his  mite  to.  its 
stock  of  knowledge,  and  a  few  brief  years  will  impress  upon  it  the  seal 
of  immortality.  Ho  not  let  us  resemble  those  weak  and  feeble  stream* 
lets  that  wind  their  sickly  course  around  every  impediment  that  pre- 
sents itself;  no,  let  us  rather  resemble  the  mighty  Ocean,  the  noblest 
ennblem  of  majestic  decision,  which  in  its  calmest  hours  still  heaves  its 
mighty  rush  of  waters  to  the  shore,  filling  the  heavens  night  and  day 
wiUi  the  -echoes  of  its  sublime  declarations  of  independence,  and 
sporting  and  tossing  on  its  bed  with  an  imperial  consciousness  of 
strength  that  laughs  at  opposition. 


V. — A  Case  of  Ovarian  enlargement  successfully  treated  vM  Iodine 
and  its  preparations.     By  N.  K.  Lbslib,  'M.  D.,  of  Jackson,  La« 

In  June,  1845,  I  was  requested  to  see  Mrs.  D.  •  •  who,  about  14  days 
previous  to  my  visit,  had  been   delivered  of  her  eightth  child  by  an 

ignorant  midwife.     I  found  Mrs. to  be  a  lady  aged  about  35,  of 

a  nervo-sanguineous  temperament,  and  laboring  under  a  severe 
att%ok  of  spasmodic  colic,  accompanied  with  excessive  uterine  irritation. 
Symptoms — skin  cool  and  clammy,  pulse  feeble  and  frequent,  ton^e 
saburral,  features  .somewhat  contracted,  abdominal  muscles  contracted, 
severe  griping  pains  in  abdomen,  bearing-down  pains  severe,  .much 
restlessness  and  jactitation  6tc*  These  symptoms  were  soon  relieved 
by  proper  treatment,  but  frequently  recurring  and  her  sufferings  being 
intolerable,  she  was  induced  to  communicate  the  existence  of  a  large 
'*  abdominal  tumor,"  as  she  termed  it. 

It  was  during  a  paroxysm  of  pain  that  I  first  examined  this  tumor.  I 
ibund,  occupying  the  inferior  portion  of  the  lumbar  region,  a  tumor  as 
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large  as  the  head  of  an  infant,  at  that  time  perfectly  hard,  and  fixed  in 
one  position.  She  however  at  the  same  time  stated,  that  when  she 
was  free  from  pain,  this  tumor  caused  her  no  inconvenience,  that  it  was 
toil  and  changeable  in  its  position. 

I  was  not  able  to  detect  any  fluctuation. 

History :  About  two  years  previous  to  date,  soon  after  the  birth  of  her 
seventh  child,  Mrs.  D.  detected  in  the  right  iliac  region  a  small  tumor, 
soft,  moveable  and  destitute  of  pain,  which  gradually  increased  in  size, 
till  it  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  right  iliac  extending  into  the 
Hypogastric  and  as  high  up  as  the  inferior  portion  of  the  lumbar  re- 
gion. 

Mrs.  —  stated  that  up  to  the  date  of  her  last  confinement  this  tumor 
had  never  been  at  all  painful,  but  that  her  nxental  suffering  was  severe, 
supposing,  as  she  did,  that  this  would  certainly  be  the  cause  of  her 
death.  She  also  stated  that  the  tumor  would,  when  she  was  supine, 
spread  out  like  a  pancake  and  not  appear  thicker  than  a  ^^  saucer," 
that  her  monthly  flows  had  been  perfectly  regular  and  her  health  in 

other  respects  good.  Mrs. was  of  a  scrofulous  diathesis. — M.  M.  She 

was  placed  upon  the  use  of  a  diet,  light  and  easy  of  digestion,  but 
nourishing;  exercise  recommended,  and  as  she  was' peculiarly  melan- 
cholic, the  reading  of  interesting  novels  and  good  company  were  re- 
commended. 

She  was  recommended  to  use  a  pilL 
4   Mass.  Hg.  gr.  iij. 

Ext.  Hyosciami  gr.  iss. 
Creta  Pre  par.  gr.  iij. 

M  Ft.  Pill  No.  j,  one  every  night  or  every  other  night,  as  cir- 
cumstances might  indicate. 
LugoPs  solution  of  Iodine,  strongest  S,  gtt.  iij,  in  sweetened  water, 
three  times  a  day,  locally  an  ointment. 
^   Iodine    3  ss. 

Iodide  of  Potass  3  i. 
Adeps   ;  i. 
M  Ft.  Unguent 
A  flannel  roller  was  likewise  applied  to  the  abdomen. 
Under  this  treatment  health  was  restored  in  about  two  or  three 
months. 


lart   Qttonh. 

REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES  OP  NEW  WOKKS. 


l.r^The  Medical  History  of  Alabama.    By  P.  H.  Lbwu,  M.  D.,  of 
Mobile. 

(Continued,)  • 

Dr.  Lewis  next  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  that  variety  of  con- 
gestive fever  in  which  the  brain  appears  to  be  the  organ  principally  af- 
fected. ^  There  is  a  variety  of  fever  termed  by  physicians  cerebro- 
i^ongestive,  in  which  the  brain  is  the  organ  principally  implicated.*  It 
is  more  common  late  in  autumn,  and  so  far  as  our  observation  extends 
is  confined,  with  now  and  then  an  exceplion,  to  the  blacks."  One  of 
our  author's  correspondents,  Doctor  Ames  of  Montgomery,  has  for- 
warded to  him  notes  of  five  cases,  of  which  he  observes,  that,  *'  they 
not  only  convey  an  accurate  and  vivid  picture  of  the  disease,  but  are  so 
perfect  and  complete  as  to  be  worthy  of  preservation  as  models."  We 
regret  that  we  can  spare  room  for  but  one  of  these  cases. 

^  A  stout  and  rather  corpulent  negro  man,  about  twenty.four  years 
old,  was  taken  with  a  mild  intermittent  fever  of  the  tertian  type,  in 
July  1844.  I  learned  that  during  the  exacerbations  of  fever,  he  was 
sluggish  and  stupid,  but  as  he  was  able  to  sit  up,  and  walk  about  some 
during  the  apyrexia,  very  little  attention  was  paid  to  him,  and  he  took 
HO  medicine  except  some  cathartic  pills  once.     On  the  seventh  day  of 

*  On  a  former  occasion,  we  spoke  of,  and  compared  snch  accoiuts  of  con- 
gestive fever  as  we  were  able  to  procure,  as  it  "^  has  been  described  by  me- 
dical men  as  prevailing  in  other  sections  of  theState,"  with  the  form  of  disease 
spoken  of  by  Dr.  Bolinz  as  congestive  fever,  and  as  occarring  in  Montgomery 
and  its  vicmity,  denied  however  to  be  such  by  Doctor  Lewis.  The  variety 
now  under  amsideralum,  has  been  described,  and  several  illnstiative  cases 
given,  by  l)oetor.  Wm.  J.  Johnson,  of  Fort-Gaines,  Geor^a,  in  an  article  *'  on 
ttie  Goimrtive  fever  of  the  Chattahoochie,"  pnblished  in  the  Afarch  No.  for 
1837,  of  the  Sonthem  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. '  As  the  Ch^ttahoochie, 
to  an  extent,  forms  the  divkling  line  between  Alabama  and  Georgia,  and  as  in 
all  probability  some  of  Doctor  Johnson's  cases  occurred  on  the  Alabama  side  of 
the  river,  we  deem  it  proper,  in  connection  with  the  present  subject,  to  allude 
to  the  circumstance. 

Allusion,  to  the  remarks,  on  the  subject  of  conse^ive  fever,  W  Doctor  J.  C. 
Harris,  in  the  Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgenr  for  February  184T, 
was  also  at  the  saoie  tijoe  omitted,  because  the  paper  of  Doctor  Harris  was 
not  before  the  public,  jt  the  tine  the  history  before  ns  was  presented  to  the 
Medical  Society. 
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his  illness  I '  found  him  in  the  following  condition.  Dorsal  decubitus, 
countenance  natural,  except  that  the  eyes  were  a  little  sunken,  breath- 
ing slow,  heavy,  irregular  and  stertorous,  sweating,  skin  cold  on  the 
feet  and  hands,  and  cool  elsewhere,  pupils  greatly  dilated  and  but  little 
sensible  to  light,  pulse  varying  from  115  to  120,  small  and  yielding 
to  the  least  pressure,  heart  beating  pretty  firmly,  but  no  throbbing  of  the 
carotid  or  temporal  arteries,  insensible  to  any  common  stimulant,  but 
moans  and  struggles  feebly  when  his  nostrils  are  closed,  and  he  in- 
spires the  fumes  of  aqua  ammonise.     He  died  on  the  next  day." 

We  find  the  following  general  remarks,  relative  to  this  form  of  fever, 
quoted  from  the  letter  of  Doctor  Ames.  '*  The  coolness  of  the  surface 
in  these  cases,  is  never  the  coldness  of  collapse,  nor  is  there  ever  the 
profuse  sweating,  jactitation  and  general  restlestness  of  the  abdominal 
congestive  remittent.  Neither  have  I  ever  observed  muttering  delirium 
or  picking  at  the  bed-clothes.  Headache  is  never  spontaneously 
spoken  of^  when  the  disease  is  fully  deveioped,  although  it  is  a  common 
precursory  symptom.  The  aspect  of  most  of  the  cases  is  that  of  pro- 
found sleep,  an  apoplectic  state,  without  the  stertor  or  pulse  of  apo- 
plexy." 

"  The  anatomical  characters  of  the  cerebral  congestive  remittent 
fever,  are  little  else  than  fullness  of  the  bloodvessels  of  the  brain,  with 
occasionally  a  coagulum  of  blood  or  a  liquid  efifusion  in  some  part  of 
this  organ.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  whatever  lesions  may  be  found 
afler  death,  these  are  all  that  belong  properly  to  the  disease."  In  one 
case,  in  which  the  examination  was  made,  about  three  hours  -  afler 
death,  "  the  pia-mater  was  a  good  deal  congested  ;  about  the  base,  the 
bloodvessels  were  particularly  full  and  dark ;  the  brain  showed  an  un- 
usual large  number  of  red  points  when  cut ;  there  was  also  about  a 
drachm  of  serum  in  the  lateral  ventricles,  and  the  vessels  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  corpora  striata,  were  very  plainly  defined." 

In  the  special  or  particular  sense  in  which  Doctor  Ames,  as  here 
quoted  by  our  author,  uses  the  term  "  anatomical  characters,"  we  can- 
not but  doubt  the  propriety,  or  strict  correctness,  of  considering  as 
such,  ^'  a  coagulum  of  blood  or  a  liquid  efifusion,"  seeing  that  they-only 
occur  **  occasionally,"  and  are  by  no  means  a  necessary  result  of  the 
disease,  nor  yet  necessary  to  its  existence,  nor  to  that  of  the  pecuHar 
symptoms  characterizing  it.  The  only  one  of  the  lesions  naihed,  v« 
are  disposed  to  think  entitled  to  the  term  in  this  instance,  is  the  fullness 
of  the  bloodvessels  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes  ;  the  others  being 
but  incidental ;  occasionally  present  only  and  not  belonging  '*  properly 
to  the  disease."  ■        ^        '  ^ 

That  this  form  of  congestive  fever,  occurs  more  especially  among 
the  negroes  in  the  South,  is,  we  presume,  owing  to  the  ffMst,  that  they 
are  the  only  class,  who,  in  considerable  numbers,  as  a  gen^ral  rule,  are 
exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  while  engaged  in  any  laborious 
occupation.  This  circumstance  it  is  we  think  that  concentrates  so 
frequently  morbid  act^n  upon  the  brain,  whenever  their  febrile  dis- 
eases, during  the  summer  and  autumn,  have  a  tendency  to  assume  a 
malignant  character.  We  have  reason  to  believe^  however,  that,  taking 
into  consideration  the  small  proportion  of  white  persons  in  the  South, 
exposed  to  the  same  extent,  and  under  similar  ckeumstancea  to  the 
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direct  rays  of  the  sun,  an  equal  of  not  a  greater  number  are  attacked 
with  the  various  shades  of  the  comatose  or  ''  cerebral  congestive 
fever."  Wo  can  at  this  moment  call  to  mind  four  cases  of  this  fi>rm  of 
disease,  which  we  have  seen  in  white  adults — and  they  were  all  of  the 
laboring  class.  Two  were  ditchers^  one  a  laborer  on  the  rail-road, 
and  the  other  a  fanner,  whose  circumstances  required  that  he  should 
himself  labor  actively  in  the  Qeld ;  and  I  may  observe,  that  they  were 
all  attacked,  while  they  were  engaged  at  their  various  employments. 
Indeed,  that  it  has  no  preference  for  the  negro,  but  occurs  equally  at 
least  among  the  whites  under  equal  exposure,  is  rendered  probable 
by  the  excellent  descriptions  we  have  of  it,  under  the  various  titles  of 
soporose,  comatose,  apoplectic,  lethargic,  cephalic,  and  cerebral  re- 
mittent and  intermittent  fever,  by  Popken,  Walhofl^  Alibert,  Morton 
and  many  others,  whose  observations  were  derived  from  practice,  in 
malarious  localities,  where  negroes  were  scarcely  to  be  found,  and 
where,  of  course,  the  laboring  classes  were  of  the  whites. 

Doctor  Lewis  himself  makes  allusion  to  the  post  mortem  appear- 
ances in  eleven  cases  of  congestive  fever,  examined  in  the  Mobile 
Hospitals,  but  as  he  t)romises  a  more  flill  detail  of  these,  on  some  future 
occasion,  we  deem  it  better  to  pass  them  over  for  the  present. 

In  regard  to  the  liability  of  persons  of  different  ages  and  sexes  to 
congestive  fever,  Doctor  Lewis  observes  :  '^  We  have  already  pointed 
out  and  sifted  that  testimony,  which  induces  the  belief,  that  with  an 
equal  exposure  all  ages  and  sexes  of  the  white  population  are  alike 
susceptible.  As  for  ourselves,  we  have,  notwithstanding  much  ex* 
perience,  met  with  no  case,  the  subject  of  which  was  under  twelve  or 
over  forty-five  years  of  age  ;  still,  as  the  young  and  athletic  are  by  habit 
and  occupation  more  exposed  than  those  in  infancy  and  old  age,  and 
being  bound  to  yield  what  is  due  to  the  observation  and  experience  of 
others,  we  cannot  demur  to  the  conclusion.  The  negroes,  however, 
who  are  much  more  exposed  than  the  young  men  of  the  white  popula- 
tion, are  seldom  attacked.'^ 

Doctor  Lewis,  it  seems,  propounded  interrogatories  to  his  *^  cor- 
respondents" relative  to  the  question  of  the  identity  of  intermittent  and 
remittent  with  congestive  fever.  A  few  of  the  answers  which  were  in 
&vor  of  the  affirmative,  he  presents  before  us,  but  disposes  of  them  in 
the  most  summary  manner.  The  Doctor  here,  of  course,  has  it  all  his 
own  way. 

We  give  below  an  extract  descriptive  of  an  interesting  form  of 
disease,  regarding  whidi  however  we  differ  somewhat  with  our  author, 
being  rather  disposed  to  view  it  as  a  form  of  congestive  fever,  in 
which  the  symptoms  are  modified  by  some  cause,  perhaps  a  degree 
of  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  greater  than  is  usuaUy  present  in  that 
disease. 

^  Occurring  in  the  same  localities,  and  at  the  same  time  with  don- 
gestive  fever,  is  an  occasional  case  of  violent  acute  afibotion,  the  seat 
of  which  would  seem  to  be  whoUy  and  entirely  in  the  utomach.  Owing 
to  the  circomstances  nnder  which  they  appear,  together  with  the  sunken 
haggard  appearance  of  the  patient,  they  are  usuaUy  classed' with  con- 
gestive fever,  and  treated  accordingly.  We  have  from  time  to  time 
treated  four  patients  laboring  under  this  form  of  disease,  every  one  of 
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which  presented  in  itself  a  case  of  pure  idiopaihie  gatAritie.  ***  The 
following  account  of  one  of  these  cases  will  &irly  represent  the  whole." 
^  Baxly,  a  large  mascular  man,  arrived  in  the  city  yesterday  nKm- 
ing  immediately  from  the  prairie  region,  admitt^  into  the  Hospital 
thu  morning ;  says  he  began  feeling  unwell  on  yesterday  at  an  early 
hour,  but  did  not  give  up  until  late  at  night.    This  liioming  (10th  Sept.) 
his  condition  is  nearly  as  follows : — skin  bluish,  damp  and  cool,  poise 
small,  hard  and  sharp,  great  anxiety,  restlessness  and  insatiable  thirst, 
countenance  haggard  and  troubled.    Complete  prostration  of  muscular 
power,  the  patient  being  unable  to  raise  his  hand,  wishes  his  legs 
flexed  upon  the  body,  but  is  too  much  exhausted  to  retain  them  in  Uuit 
position.     Complains  oi  great  burning  at  the  stomach ;  the  vomiting  is 
incessant.    As  the  disease  progresses,  (the  notes  go  on  to  say)  the 
pulse  becomes  variable  and  slightly  intermittent,  continuing  small  and 
hard,  the  tongue  dry  and  very  red,  as  also  the  whole  internal  surface  of 
the  mouth,  &e  upper  lip  thinned  and  drawn  up,  the  eyes  injected,  red 
and  sufiused,  epigastrium  sore  to  the  least  touch  or  pressure,  every 
thing  taken  into  the  stomach  is  immediately  rejected,  swimming  in  an 
abundant  discharge  of  grass  green  fluid,  this  matter  is  thrown  forward 
on  the  neck  and  chest,  the  patient  being  too  much  exhausted  to  turn 
to  either  side.     The  breathing  is  apparently  easy,  but  very  quick, 
slight  enlargement  of  the  abdomen  takes  place,  bowels  constipated. 
Night  of  the  third,  speaks  incoherently,  tongue  very  dry  and  red,  the 
only  word  he  utters  is  water,  water.    The  next  morning  (4th  day)  the 
coldness  of  the  extremities  increases,  slight  convulsive  tremors  shake 
the  frame,  and  he  died  at  noon.    Examination  two  hours  after  death* 
Suriace  daric,  pale  or  ash  color  (we  cannot  make  out  exactly  what 
color  the  sur&ce  was,  Rev.)  and  exsanguineous.    The  whole  internal 
surfiice  of  the  stomach  presents  a  dark  red  color ;  all  the  coats,  with 
the  exception  of  the  serous,  vascular,  red,  and  to  all  appearance 
thkkened,  the  mucous  coat  softened,  yielding  under  the  least  force ; 
the  balance    of  the  digestive  canal  healthy, — spleem  enlarged  and 
softenedj  liver  engorged^  and  varying  from  a  hiealAy  to  a  dark  purpUeh 
cdor.    Membranes  of  the  brain  vascular  and  congested^  the  bloodeesseb 
about  the  base  much  engorged  and  very  dark ;  as  mticA  as  three  ounces 
ofserousfuid  effused  into  the  cavity  of  the  cranium.^^ 

We  cannot  but  think,  that  our  author  has  been  somewhat  careless 
here,  in  characterizing  as  *'  a  case  of  pure  idiopathic  acute  gastritis,** 
or  as  a  disease,  **  the  seat  of  which  would  appear  to  be  wholly  and 
entirely  in  the  stomach,"  a  case  in  which  the  morbid  appearances 
just  named  were  discovered  after  death. 

Doctor  Lewis  next  takes  up  the  subject  of  the  ^  diseases  of  winter 
and  spring."    He  commences. 

^  It  has  been  observed  by  those  scientific  men  who  have  directed 
their  attention  to  the  subject,  that  there  is  but  little  variation  in  the 
aver^^  amount  of  rain  from  year  to  year,  and  that  an  undue  state  of 
high  theimomelrical  range  during  the  summer,  is  usually  followed  by 
severity  of  cold  during  winter  and  spring. — Corresponding  with  these 
ordinances  of  nature  we  find  that  if  the  summer  and  autumn  months 
have  been  comparatively  exempt  from  disease*  there  is  invariably  an 
excess  of  vrinter  and  spring  aifoctions." — We  confess  that  we  are  in- 
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capable  of  perceiving  the  correspondence  between  the  proposition  con- 
tained in  tke  first  part  of  the  above  quotation,  and  the  statement  made 
in  the  last.  We  will  also  remark,  that  so  far  as  our  own  experience 
extends,  it  is  directly  at  variance  with  the  latter  statement,  and  we 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  accounting  for  the  greater  amount  of  sick- 
ness, which  we  have  generally  observed  during  a  winter  and  spring, 
succeeding  a  sickly  autumn,  by  supposing  that  the  debility  still  con- 
.tinuing  afUr  autumnal  attacks,  leaves  the  system  more  liable  to  those 
of  lA^inter ;  and  also  that  in  many  instances,  in  those  even  in  whom 
autumnal  disease  has  not  been  developed,  the  predisposition  at  least  to 
morbid  action  has  been  engendered  by  the  prevailing  miasm,  and  is 
excited  into  active  operation,  by  exposure  and  the  vicissitudes  of 
winter.  This  latent  predisposition  would  of  course  be  extensive,  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  and  concentration  of  the  producing  miasm, 
and  of  this  we  may  judge  by  the  number  of  autumnal  attacks.  We  are 
not  alone  in  this  opinion,  for  we  have  heard  remarks  of  a  corresponds 
ing  character  from  a  number  of  observing  practitioners  of  Alabama. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Doctor  Lewis  that  the  diseases  of  winter  and 
spring  have  not  partaken,  to  as  great  an  extent  as  those  of  summer 
and  autumn,  of  the  ^' grave  and  malignant  character,''  marking  the 
diseases  of  the  present  epoch. 

^^It  is  to  these  two  forms  of  disease,  the  thoracic  and  cutaneous, 
that  we  should  properly  confine  our  attention ;  for  those  more  common 
to  the  North,  as  rheunaatism,  phthisis  etc.,  are  rare  among  us.  *  *  *  * 
When  the  months  of  autumn  are  closed  by  copious  rains,  it  is  generally 
noticed  that  thoracic  diseases  make  their  appearance ;  at  first  mani- 
fested by  catarrB;  influenza  and  incipient  bronchiti»;  advancing  onward 
till  the  lungs  and  pleura  become  seriously  invaded.  Those  gentlemen 
with  whom  we  have  corresponded,  unite  in  the  opinion,  that  both 
pleurisy  and  pneumonia,  either  in  a  distinct'or  united  form,  are  attended 
with  symptoms  of  a  low  grade,  strongly  resembling  a  typhoid  condition 
of  the  system,  and  that  these  symptoms  attend  the  course  of  the  disease. 
Independent  of  such  pathognomonic  signs  as  cool  skin,  depressed  pulse 
wd  phlegmonous  (?)  tongue,  we  have  confirmatory  evidence  of  the  true 
chaiacter  of  these  diseases  in  the  treatment  adopted  by  physicians ; 
for  instead  of  the  lancet,  antimony  and  contra  stimulants,  they  are 
forced  to  resort  to  those  agents,  that  are  known  to  sustain  and  nourish 
the  depressed  system.  It  is  true  that  in  some  particular  localities 
there  is  a  tendency  to  active  inflammation ;  but  even  here,  in  a  large 
mass  of  cases,  we  find  in  the  early  stages,  as  well  as  during  the 
oscillatory  changes  that  ensue,  a  tendency  to  collapse." 

We  presume  that  our  own  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  diseases  of 
the  State  has  been  derived  from  an  acquaintance  only  with  those 
^localities"  in  which  *' there  is  a  tendency  to  active  inflammation ;" 
for  by  a  large  portion  of  the  medical  men  with  whom  we  have  had 
intercourse,  the  principal  remedies  used  in  the  treatment  of  the  inflam- 
mattury  aflS»ctions  of  the  thoracic  viscera,  are  mild  mercurials,  local, 
and  occasionally  general  bleeding,  blisters;  and  more  especially 
Tartar  Emetic  in  pretty  large  doses,  and  Quinine.  Very  rarely  a  case 
-OQCtan^  which  in  the  advanced  stages  may  be  benefitted  by  the  Baik 
in  sttbstanee,  Serpentaria  etc. 
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**  Bilious  or  typhoid  pneumonia,  M  presented  to  our  notice,  may 
strictly  speaking  b«  separated  into'  a  distinct  type."  Accordingly 
Dr.  Lewis  speaks  of  a  bilious  and  a  typhoid  pneumonia,  and  quotes 
from  a  |>aper  of  Dr.  C.  A.  Woodruff  addressed  to  the  Medical  Societjr 
on  the  subject.  We  will  present  a  brief  extract  from  the  description 
of  each  form. 

'*  So  iiir  as  my  observation  has  extended,  MHous  pneumonia  is  fn* 
Tariably  ushered  in  by  a  chill  or  rigor  of  indefinite  duration,  succeeded 
by  an  intense  heat  of  the  skin  extending  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
body ;  and  during  the  febrile  excitement  the  pulse  is  full,  strong  and 
corded,  with  a  slight  remisssion  at  the  interval  of  eighteen  hours." 

^Typhoid  pneumonia  is  usually  precedexl  by  acute  pain  over  the 
frontal,  temporal,  and  occipital  regions  of  the  head,  and  sharp  lancinat- 
ing pain  in  the  chest ;  the  eyes  of  a  dull  leaden  hue,  watery,  with 
great  intolerance  of  light ;  the  cheek  usually  suffused  with  a  bright 
scarlet  glow,  sometimes  extending  over  the  forehead,  chin  and  neck." 

In  regard  to  the  prevalence  of  pleuritis,  the  observations  of  our 
•nthor  will  be  found,  we  think,  to  correspond  with  the  experience  of 
the  profession  generally,  in  South  Alabama.  He  says :  **  Well 
marked  and  uncomplicfated  pleuritis  is  a  rare  form  of  disease,  to  be  met 
with  during  this  epoch,  especially  prevailing  to  any  extent  in  any  one 
eettlement"  All,  we  are  sure,  will  also  concur  in  opinion  with  him, 
diat  the  colored  population  suffer  more  severely  from  these  ailbctions 
(diseases  of  the  chest)  than  do  the  whites." 

Doctor  Lewis  next  takes  up  the  subject  of  typhoid  fever  as  occurring 
among  the  winter  and  spring  diseases. 

*^  It  is  a  generally  received  opinion  among  medical  men  in  various 
portions  of  the  State,  that  typhoid  fever,  as  described  by  Bartlett  and 
others,  has  been  an  annual  disease,  adthough  not  prevailing  as  an 
epidemic,  except  from  some  local  and  strongly  exciting  causes.  The 
first  information  that  is  presented  to  our  notice  of  its  appearance  in  a 
•marked  form,  was  in  Dallas  Co.,  in  1835.  In  this  instance  it  was  a 
eequence  of  typhoid  pneumonia,  that  had  prevailed  during  the  previous 
winter,  assuming  at  that  time  an  irregular  intennittent  type." 

'**  A  planter  in  that  county,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  manure  lor 
some  worn  out  lands,  had  exposed  to  the  weather  several  hundred 
bushels  of  cotton  seed,  which  during  the  latter  part  of  December  be- 
came completely  saturated  with  water.  The  heat  retained  in  so  laige 
a  mass,  soon  set  up  very  active  decomposition.  Some  fifteen  <Mr  twenQr 
negro  houses  were  situated  in  a  circuit  immediately  around  the  ^t 
where  the  seed  were  exposed.  About  the  middle  of  Januaiy  several 
cases  of  pneumonia  were  developed  among  the  negroes,  which  con- 
tinued occasionally  to  attack  them  till  the  month  of  March.  The  spring 
opening  warm,  the  disease  immediately  assumed  a  new  type^  and  con- 
tinued to  prevail  till  every  negro  above  the  age  of  f»e  yeaits  had  been 
seized.  The  attack  in  these  cases  was  insidious ;  the  disease  forming 
very  slowly ;  there  was  a  slight  remission  every  morning  for  five  «r 
eix  days,  after  which  it  became  continued,  with  cUmmy  skin,  quick 
compressible  pulse,  diarrhcBa,  coma  and  sordes  on  the  teeth.  TJie 
disease  ran  its  course  in  from  flfleen  to  twenty-five  days;  avenge 
mortality  about  twenty  per  cent."     Another  instance  oS  %  eitnilar 
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character  is  also  recorded  by  our  author,  in  which  there  were  sixty 
cases,  all  benefitted  by  the  use  of  quinine. 

*'  These  and  other  similar  instances,  which  we  have  no  space  to 
detail,  are  sufficient  to  induce  the  belief,  that  the  decomposition  of 
cotton  seed  by  process  of  fermentation  produces  a  gas,  probably  the 
aramoniacal  (what  will  the  ladies,  so  devoted  to  their  hartshorn  bottles^ 
say  to  this.  Rev.)  which  affects  a  majority  o{  those,  who  may  be  sub- 
jected to  its  deleterious  influence." 

**  Typhoid  fever,  as  usually  presented  in  this  section  of  country,  is 
vailable  in  its  character,  in  many  cases  attended  with  grave  and  ma- 
lignant symptoms,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  locality  ;  as  for  instance 
in  our  prairies  and  bottom  lands ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
more  vascular  excitement  and  inflammatory  action  in  the  hilly  region 
of  country." 

^'  In  the  former  instance,  Doctor  Hogan,  in  his  letter,  says  :  '*  The 
disease  is  usually  ushered  in  by  a  chili,  not  unirequently  a  double 
tertian;  the  fever  being  remittent,  with  partial  perspiration,  great 
enteric  irritation  terminating  in-  special  congestion,  with  a  species  of 
paraUuys  agiians  or  meningitis  may  supervene.  There  is  more  or  less 
pulmonary  congestion,  that  is  preceded  by  cerebral  disturbance,  some- 
times in  the  form  of  delirium,  and  at  others  it  may  be  attended  with 
stupor  or  coma.  In  brief,  typhoid  fever  may  invade  by  the  brain,  the 
lungs,  or  the  bowels,  and  in  the  grave  cases  all  these  organs  are  apt 
to  be  involved,  and  your  palierU  may  die  from  exJiaustion  in  a  pkysio' 
logical  condition.^^ 

«  «  *  t(  j^Yie  symptoms  that  mark  this  disease,  are,  in  the  upland 
region^  so  very  dissimilar  in  many  respects  from  that  of  the  low 
country,  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  adopt  the  true  pathological  signs  (?) 
as  flirnished  by  Doctor  Clark,  a  resident  of  Benton  Co." 

Notwithstanding  the  statement  of  Doctor  Lewis,  ^*  that  it  is  a  gener- 
ally received  opinion  among  medical  men,  in  various  portions  of  the 
State,  that  typhoid  fever  as  described  by  Bartlett  and  others,  has  been 
an  annual  disease,"  there  are  many  physicians  of  our  acquaintance,  who 
are  much  inclined  to  doubt  whether  the  genuine  typhoid  fever  ha^  ever 
appeared  among  us, — and  are  very  positive  in  relation  to  this  fact,  as 
regards  their  own  partlcnlar  neighborhoods,  for  such  time  at  least  as 
tibey  may  have  resided  in  them.  Will  these  doubts  be  removed,  by  the 
lengthened  quotations  we  have  here  made,  after  comparing  them  with 
file  account  of  Typhoid  fever,  as  given  by  Doctor  Bartlett  ?  The  descrip. 
tion  however  of  the  typhoid  fever,  •*  in  the  upland  region," — fop  which 
ve  regret  that  we  cannot  make  room, — as  given  by  Doctor  Clark  of 
Benton  county,  and  quoted  by  Doctor  Lewis,  seems  less  wide  of  the 
mark  ;  still,  we  are  reminded  of  the  fact,  ^at  this  is  the  same  gentle. 
man,  who,-— as  we  have  shown  in  a  previous^quotation,— «8ays,  that  **  it 
attacked  indiscriminately  aU  ages^  without  regard  to  sex  or  color." 

All  will  admit,  to  a  great  extent  at  least,  the  truth  of  the  following 
remark. 

^Taking  into  view  the  rapid  decline  of  severe  autumnal  fevers, 
together  with  the  lessening  mortality  attending  them,  and  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  those  diseases  just  pointed  out,  the  winter  and  spring  diseases 
may  now  be  regarded  as  the  most  fearful  maladies  within  the  holders 
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of  the  State*  .To  the  negro^  who  bears  the  beat  o^  summer  with  impa- 
nitj,  those  diseases  which  come  on  the  chilly  lUast>  and  are  nourished 
by  cokt  and  moisture,  are  peculiarly  noxious  and  alarmingly  fatal." 

Allusion  is  next  made  to  the  exanthemeta. 

**  The  exanthematous  affections,  like  those  of  the  thoracic  riscera,  ate 
rapkUy  increasinff,  and  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  effi»cts  ffenerally  pro- 
duced  by  physicu  changes,  the  day  is  not  &r  dtslant,  when  they  will 
become  the  prominent  disorders  of  the  State,  and  the  afiections  of  aum« 
mer  and  Autumn  gradually  yield  to  an  improvvd  oultivataon." 

We  are  somewhat  at  a  loss,  how  to  construe  the  above  sentence^*- 
Does  Doctor  Lewie  really  mean  to  say,  that  the  exanthemeta  are  in- 
creasing in  proportion  as  our  autumnal  diseases  are  disappearing  fcoth 
being  the  result  of  **  physical  changes,"  and  ^an  improved  state  of  cul- 
tiTation  ?"  Or,  merely,  that  without  any  proportionate  increase,  thia 
class  of  diseases  will  rise  into  importance,  in  consequence  of  the  partial 
disappearance  of  others,  which  hare  heretofore  a^racted  our  principal 
attention,  and  by  which  they  have  been,  as  it  were,  ovvrahadowed  7— 
However,  we  can  conceive  that  eren.  a  propoitioaate  increase  in  the 
number  cf  cases  of  the  contagious  exanthemeta,  would  probaUy  occnr 
in  a  more  closely  settled,  and  as  a  general  rule,  therefore,  mare  highly 
cultivated  section  ;  not  in  consequence  of  an  improved  state  of  cukiva- 
tiottt  per  st^  but  firom  the  greater  and  more  constant  intercourse  among 
the  inhabitants,  (acilitating  the  spread  of  diseases  of  this  character. 

The  next  subject  of  investigation  with  our  author  is  the 

*'  Summer  and  Autumnal  fevers  of  Mobile,*^ 

Before  entering  upon  their  consideration  separately,  a  few  general 
remarks  are  intrmlucMod,  from  which  we  make  the  following  interesting 
extracts.  Speaking  of  the  summer  of  1819,  in  which  the  deaths  are 
supposed  to  have  amounted  to  400,  being  nearly  one  third  of  the  popu* 
lalion  of  the  place  at  that  time,~Doctor  Lewis  observes  :  **  During 
this  calamitous  season,  it  would  appear  that  every  character  of  esdemic 
febrile  poison  was  found  in  concentrated  abundance  upon  the  inhabi. 
tants,  each  one  being  toive  in  its  pecdiar  way,  in  doing  the  work  of 
death.  The  whites  invariably  died  en  the  fourth,  flflh  w  sisdi  day,  of 
Uack  vomit,  whilst  the  negroes  andquadroonB,  after  protracted  suftring 
from  bilious  fever,  resulting  in  irequent  relapses,  coM  sweats  and  coUi« 
quativediarrh<Ba,  shared  the  same  fiile.  The  eaual  prominence  of  bilious 
and  yellow  fever  makes  this  a  remarkable  epklemio-^e  diseases  how* 
ever  were  respectively  confined  to  difierent  classes  of  persons.'' 

**  Since  the  year  ldl9  bilious  fever  of  a  grave  and  fetal  character'  has 
disappeared,  and  the  mortality  firom  febrile  aflfectioas  has  been  «Ma^i^ 
to  yellow  fever/' 

*«  From  an  aaaksys  of  the  epidemic  of  1843,  we  will  endeavor  to 
present  such  fects  and  circumstances  as  will  bring  to  view  the  several 
varieties  of  febrile  diseases,  and  the  striking  phenomena  they  present  as 
connected  with  a  Mobile  epidemic." 

«« The  epklemic  may  be  computed  at  about  80  days,  say  from  thaMth 
of  August  to  the  10th  of  November ;  the  population  of  the  city  waa  at 
that  time  aboot  14,000i,  and  the  number  of  patieaU  treated  1,860<  as 
follows: 
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Simple  intcrmittents  and  remittents,       ....  500 

Intermittent  and  remittent  yellow  fever,  -         -         -  100 

Mild  yellow  fever  of  one  paroxysm,         .         *         .         ^  350 

Grave  cases  of  yellow  fever, 400 

1,350 

Of  the  intermittent  and  remittent  yellow  fever  50  proved  fatal ;  of  the 
grave  cases  of  yellow  fever  100 ;  making  in  all  240  deaths." 

The  Doctor  next  takes  up,  somewhat  in  detail,  the  different  diseases 
above  named,  commencing  with  ^^  simple  intermittent  and  remittent  f ever ^^^ 
under  which  head  we  find  the  following  remarks  relative  to  the  difficulty 
of  diagnosis ;  and  the  fact  clearly  set  forth,  that  where  the  cases  were 
not  promptly  arrested  in  their  progress,  black-vomit  supervened. 

*'  So  difficult  was  it  during  the  first  paroxysm  in  many  cases,  to  pro- 
nounce with  any  degree  of  certainty  on  the  character  of  the  disease, 
that  the  most  prudent  were  known  to  avoid  committal  by  their  hesitation 
to  express  any  positive  diagnosis.  After  the  first  paroxysm  passed  off, 
the  physician  was  still  in  doubt,  in  many  cases,  until  the  appearance  of 
the  second,  afler  which  he  would  riot  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  intermit- 
tent or  remittent  yellow  fever,  as  the  case  or  its  specific  symptoms  might 
warrant. 

^  In  these  doubtful  cases  the  judicious  practitioner  seldom  failed  to 
remark  to  the  friends  of  the  patient,  that  care  should  be  observed,  or  it 
might  run  into  black- vomit.  This  difficulty  of  diagnosis  so  frequently 
occurred  as  to  make  it  obvious  that  the  types  of  these  intermittent  and 
remittent  fevers  are  so  blended  with  mild  yellow  fever  in  the  first  parox- 
ysms, that  the'  distinction  cannot  be  drawn." 

*******  "  These  fevers  usually  yielded  under  proper  treatment 
afler  the  second  paroxysm,  but  when  the  usual  antiperiodic  remedies 
were  unavailing,  there  were  strong  reasons  to  suspect, — ^notwithstand- 
ing the  apparent  singleness  of  type, — ^that  the  morbid  condition  was  one 
6[  a  complicated  nature,  and  perhaps*  after  a  third  or  fourth  paroxysm 
ensues,  the  mask  is  thrown  off,  and  the  patient  discovered  to  have  passed 
into  the  collapse  or  black- vomit  stage." 

Next  in  order  our  author  treats  of 

"  Inlermitteni  and  remittent  yellow  fever. ^^ 

«'  Every  summer  and  autumn  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  prevail 
in  the  suburbs,  whilst  those  living  in  the  middle  part  of  the  city  seldom 
have  this  character  of  disease,  except  in  sickly  years,  and  then  the  cases 
are  confined  to  those  who  are  acclimated,  while  strangers  unacclimated 
flufier  in  the  more  violent  form  of  yellow  fever."  *»♦♦*•  When 
medical  men  were  treating  what  they  supposed  to  be  simple  intermit- 
tent, and  were  not  apprised  of  the  real  nature  of  the  disease  until  they 
were  startled  by  the  appearance  of  black  vomit,  as  was  frequently  the 
casOf  they  consoled  themselves  by  stating  that  a  simple  case  of  chili  and 
fever  had,  under  atmospheric  influence,  run  into  black-vomit" 

Instead  of  considering  these  as  cases  of  pure  yellow  fever,  Doctor 
Lewis, — ^who  advocates  the  doctrine  of  the  separate  and^distinct  charac- 
ter of  yellow  fever,  from  remittent  fever, — ^believes  that  the  patients 
were  under  the  influence,  at  the  ftaiae  time  of  the  poison  of  intermittent 
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and  remittent  fever,  and  of  yellow  fever,  and  gives  some  symptoms  by 
which  he  supposes  the  presence  of  the  latter  may  be  discovered.  Rela- 
tive to  this  he  observcjf : 

"  Although  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  chill  and  fever  were  very 
prominent,  so  much  as  to  conceal  from  the  observation  of  the  incautious 
physician  the  real  nature  of  the  disease,  yet  there  were  signs,  by  which 
the  hidden  demon  could  be  traced  out.  During  the  apyrexia,  there 
were  the  peculiar  pulse,  some  of  the  restlessness,  and  that  peculiar  ap- 
pearance of  the  eye,  or  a  glinmiering  of  that  unYnistakable  physiognomy, 
peculiar  to  the  yellow  fever,  which  once  seen,  can  never  be  forgotteo." 

Many,  we  are  disposed  to  think,  will  be  inclined  to  take  a  more  sim- 
ple view  of  these  cases,  and  to  us,  we  confess,  they  seem  to  bear  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  now  waning  doctrine, — of  the  identity, — except  in  degree, 
— of  our  other  autumnal  fevers  and  yellow  fever  ;  notwithstanding  that 
they  are  presented  by  our  author  with  quite  a  different  impression  and 
intention  in  regard  to  them.  Although  Doctor  Lewis  speaks  of  the 
effects  produced  by  the  poison  of  yellow  fever  in  these  cases,  as  distinct 
from  those  produced  by  that  of  our  ordinary  or  milder  autumnal  fevers, — 
leaving  the  impression  that  they  are  concealed  from  the  observation  of 
the  "  incautious"  only, — and  gives  the  symptoms,  by  which  he  supposes 
the  presence  of  this  poison  may  be  early  detected,  we  doubt  whether 
these,  by  others,  will  be  considered  reliable,  or  evincive  of  the  presence 
of  another  poison,  separate  from  that  by  which  the  more  prominent  symp- 
toms  are  developed ;  and  more  especially  are  we  inclined  to  this  opinion, 
on  reviewing  the  quotations  which  we  have  just  made,  showing  the 
great  difficulty  of  diagnosis;  bearing  in  mind  that  the  *^  most  prudent 
were  known  to  avoid  committal" — and  that  "  the  types  of  these  intermit- 
tent and  remittent  fevers  are  so  connected  witii  mild  yellow  fever,  in 
the  first  paroxysms,  that  a  distinction  cannot  he  drawn.^^ 

We  next  come  to  what  Doctor  Lewis  terms — 

"  Mild  cases  of  epidemic  Yellow  fever, ^^ 

"  In  these  cases  the  pulse  is  more  rapid,  the  skin  hotter,  and  more 
pain  and  restlessness,  than  in  those  of  a  grave  chanicter.  The  peculiar 
physiognomy  of  the  malignant  cases  cannot  be  traced  in  these.  The 
phenomena  of  fever  proper  yield  in  10  or  20  hours  to  a  fine  equally  dif- 
fused perspiration,  and  the  patient  is  enabled  to  take  his  nourishment, 
and  return  to  his  business  in  a  few  days.  A  moderate  mercurial  cathar- 
tic to  excite  the  liver  and  act  on  the  bowels  gently,  the  warm  ba.tb,  and 
stimulating  ptisans  are  of  service,  but  any  excess  of  medicines  is  too 
often  injurious  and  not  requisite  to  a  cure,^^    Most  certainly  not. 

"  Grave  or  Malignant  Yellow  fever, ^^ 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  symptoms.  "  Without  the 
slightest  warning,  probably  while  asleep,  the  patient  is  seized  with  a 
chill  or  pain  in  the  head,  with  cold  creeping  sensations.  In  a  few 
minutes  fever  comes  on,  the  skin  is  hot — pulse  110  or  120,  pain  in  the 
head,  back  and  limbs  very  severe.  *  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  In  8  or  10  hours  the 
fever  is  modified,  the  skin  becomes  moist,  pain  in  the  head  less,  tongue 
slightly  furred,  pulse  down  to  90  or  100,  full  and  bubbling,  having  lost 
the  hardnoss  or  tension  a  short  time  previous." 
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This  stage, — designated  by  Doctor  Lewis  the  febrile, — ^lasts  (rooi  30 
to  50  hours,  and  is  succeeded  bj  the  '^  calm  or  passive  stage ;"  %c 
symptoms  of  which  are  :  '*  the  pulse  sunk  to  the  natural  standard,  the 
secretions  diminished,  evacuations  scanty,  ash-colored  and  inodorous, 
the  eye  muddy  and  yellow,  the  countenance  gloomy,  dejected  or  sottish." 
******  "This  state  continues  for  two  or  three  days,  when 
another,  the  "  collapse"  or  critical  stage,  approaches.  As  this  latter 
period  in  the  disease  advances,  the  pulse  sinks  down  to  60 — or  70,  is 
lull  but  gaseous  and  compressible,'  the  skin  continues  moist,  but  not  so 
warm*  The  patient  speaks  slowly,  drawing  out  a  syllable  at  a  time,  he 
is  evidently  grown  weaker,  hangs  his  head  on  the  side  of  the  bed,  hugs 
the  pillow  closely.  If  he  does  not  rally  at  this  point  he  grows  more 
restless,  he  sighs,  and  groans,  the  secretions  are  all  stopped,  t|ie  skin 
becomes  cold,  his  features  are  sharper,  the  upper  lip  thin  and  trembling, 
black-vomit  is  thrown  up  and  he  soon  dies." 

The  following  fact  must  appear  singular,  to  all  who  are  not  practically 
familiar  with  yellow  fever,  or  have  not  seen  cases  of  congestive  fever, 
in  which  disease  it  will  be  recollected  that  the  patient  is  capable  of 
walking  about,  at  a  time  when  his  system  is  under  the  influence  of  the 
most  intense  morbid  action,  and  while  ^the  most  profound  pathological 
alterations  are  in  rapid  progress.  Indeed,  the  circumstance  might  be 
named  amongst  others,  as  showing  a  close  relationship  between  the  two 
diseases. 

"  Now  and  then  the  physician  meets  with  some  patient  who  continues 
on  his  feet  up  to  the  black-vomit  stage  ;  in  fact  we  have  frequently  seen 
them  throw  up  this  matter  when  walking  in  the  street,  or  waiting  m  the 
office  for  medical  aid.  ******  ^he  patient  from  exhaustion, 
will  lay  down,  but  soon  he  is  on  his  feet  again,  often  getting  up  at  mid- 
night and  going  into  the  street,  where  he  will  tvalk  for  hours." 

We  transcribe  entire  Doctor  Lewis's  description  of  the  physiognomy 
c^  yellow  fever. 

"  The  physiognomy  of  the  disease  is  striking  and  peculiar.  With 
many  it  throws  a  gloomy  melancholy  shade  over  the  countenance  ;  with 
others  the  brow  is  furrowed,  the  lip  compressed,  and  they  frown  defi- 
ance on  all  around.  At  other  times,  it  is  so  blended  with  a  comic,  lively 
expression  of  countenance,  as  to  give  the  patient  a  peculiar  variable  and 
singular  appearance.  Once  displayed,  no  effort  of  the  patient  can  dis- 
pel it ;  he  may  rise  firom  his  bed,  laugh  and  tall^  with  his  friends,  become 
exhilerated  with  wine,  or  joyous  in  the  anticipation  of  coming  pleasures, 
but  he  cannc^  chase  it  away.  There  it  sits  enthroned  upon  the  face  like 
the  shadow  of  a  monster,  smiling  in  contempt  upon  the  efforts  of  the 
physician,  mocking  the  assumed  gaiety  and  levity  of  its  victim.  Nor  is 
the  cradle  exempt  from  its  visitations.  Its  gloomy,  cheerless  mantle  is 
often  placed  on  the  infant  brow,  giving  to  it  a  sullen  look  not  suited  to 
its  tender  age." 

From  experiments  instituted  by  Doctor  Nott  and  himself,  our  author's 
opinion  is  settled  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  black- vomit.  He  says  of 
it,  that, — *Mt  is  blood  decomposed  or  changed  in  color,  mixed  with  the 
secretions  of  the  canal,  just  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  the  blood 
remains  in  the  stomach,  or  comes  in  contact  with  the  secretions." 

In  the  experiments  of  Doctor  Nott,  "  diluted  muriatic  acid  so  changed 
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the  blood  as  to  make  it  resemble  black- vomit," — while  it  also  appears 
frqu  numerous  tests  by  the  same  accurate  observer,  that  the  black  vomit 
is  nighly  acid. 

In  regard  to  the  post-mortem  appearances  of  yellow  fever.  Doctor 
Lewis  informs  us,  that  Doctor  Nott,  *'  in  sixteen  dissections,  found  the 
liver  in  0  of  a  pale  ginger-bread-color,  dry  and  pliable,  2  olive,  2  nor- 
mal, and  6  darker  than  natural  and  much  engorged."  He  believes  that 
the  appearance  of  the  liver  described  by  Louis, — and  believed  by  some 
as  an  anatomical  characteristic  of  yellow  (exeTt — to  be  dependent  on 
considerable  haemorrhage,  discharged  either  in  the  form  of  black-vomit 
or  unchanged  blood.  He  also  states  that  it  is  occasionally  found  in 
those  **  who  have  died  of  long  continued  wasting  swamp  fevers." 

From  the  post-mortem  appearances,  the  Doctor  recurs  to  a  subject 
which  we  had  supposed  that  he  had  dismissed  some  time  since  ; — to 
wit,  the  different  degrees  of  susceptibility  to  the  action  of  the  poison  of 
yellow  lever,  of  different  classes  of  persons ; — and  tells  us,  that  "  in  late 
epidemics  a  few  mulattoes  only  have  experienced  attacks,  and  these 
exceedingly  mild,  seldom  arriving  at  the  black-vomit  stage." 

'^  What  is  called  sporadic  yellow  fever,  occurring  in  healthy  years,  is 
confined  to  strangers.  During  epidemics  this  class  has  also  to  bear 
the  malignancy  and '  force  of  the  disease.  Many  of  the  acclimated, 
among  whom  are  those  who  have  had  the  disease  in  former  years,  expe- 
rience mild  ephemeral  attacks.  There  can  be  no  question  that  some 
persons  have  the  disease,  the  second,  and  some  the  third  or  fourth  time." 

The  Doctor  gives  several  cases  of  congestive  and  remittent  fever,— 
in  which  the  patients  either  died  of  black- vomit,  or  presented  some  of 
the  other  phenomena  of  yellow  fever, — and  in  which,  accordingly,  he 
supposes  that  the  two  poisons  were  at  the  same  time  present  in  the  sys- 
tem, '*  each  doing  its  work  of  destruction  in  its  own  peculiar  way." 

We  have  next  a  recapitulation,  from  which, — for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing fairly  on  the  track  o£our  author, — we  will  make  a  few  brief  extracts. 

*^  In  the  coal,  granitic  and  hilly  portions  of  the  State,  subjected  to 
great  vicissitudes  of  weather,  we  tind  the  fevers  to  be  of  the  continued 
or  remittent  type."     *  *  * 

**  In  the  prairie  or  middle  part  of  the  State,  where  the  soil  is  peculiar, 
abounding  in  animal  matter,  we  hgve  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  char- 
acter of  disease,  which  there  strikes  the  eye."  Here  follows  a  renmU 
of  the  symptoms  of  congestive  fever,  but,  as  none  are  presented  but 
such  as  have  been  already  named,  and  those  which  Doctor  Lewis  con- 
siders *^  pathognomonic  of  the  disease"  are  no  better  desi^ated,— it  is 
unnecessary  for  us  again  to  present  them  before  the  reader. 

*^  In  the  vicinity  of  the  deep,  humid  vegetable  morasses,  marshes  and 
swamps  of  the  tertiary,  or  Southern  portion  of  the  State,  *  *  *  *  the 
fevers  are  remittent,  intermittent  or  continued,  lasting  from  4  to  15 
days."    *  *  *  * 

*^  We  pass  on  to  the  city  of  Mobile,  and  there  discover,  peculiar  to 
her  trodden  animalized  streets,  yet  another  character  of  disease."  *  * 
*  *  * 

"Here  are  four  varieties  of  acute  disease,  peculiar  somewhat  to  cer- 
tain terrestrial  formations.  Can  any  one  possessed  of  candor  and 
ordinary  reasoning  powers,  examine  into  their  history,  and  fail  to  see 
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the  striking  characteristic  differences.  The  enslaved  and  even  tasked 
mind  may  reason  that  inasmuch  as  tbey  are  all  fevers  of  the  same  *a. 
souy  appearing,  blending,  and  mingling  together,  and  often  running  into 
each  other,  specific  distinctions  cannot  be  made.  To  this  kind  of  argu- 
mentation  we  may  properly  reply,  that  red,  white,  black  and  green  are 
all  colors ;  they  may  be  so  mingled  and  blended,  running  into  each  other 
by  imperceptible  degrees,  as  to  produce  various  shades,  and  associate 
in  the  mind  a  most  distinct  and  inseparable  connection  ;  yet,  when  they 
are  disphiyedin  their  primitive  natural  character,  how  boldly  and  promi- 
nently do  they  contrast" 

Now  at  the  risk  of  being  charged  with  want  of  ^  candor  and  ordinary 
reasoning  powers,"  and  of  an  '^  enslaved  and  overtasked  mind," — we 
must  acknowledge  our  want  of  ability  to  perceive  where  or  in  what 
way  Doctor  Lewis  has  presented  or  pomted  out,  '*  the  striking^and  char- 
acteristic differences,"  and  that  the  facts  stated,  **  that  they  are  all  fevers 
of  the  same  season,  appearing,  blending,  and  mingling  together,  and 
often  running  into  each  other,"  will  still  appear  to  us  reasons  for  con- 
sidering  them  identical,  until  a  stronger  array  of  testimony  than  he  has 
collected  &voring  an  opposite  conclusion,  shall  be  brought  forward. 

There  are  but  few,  we  think,  who  will  not  admit,  that  among-the  dis- 
eases ^  to  which  flesh  is  heir,"  there  is  a  considerable  number,  of 
which  any  two  may  exist  at  the  same  time  in  the  system,  and  perhaps 
modify  somewhat  the  characters  of  each  other ;  and  also,  that  several 
colors  may  be  blended  together,  modifying  each  other's  shades,  so  as  to 
produce  an  intermediate  one';— but  this  latter  it  seems  to  us  is  merely 
an  analogical  argument  in  favor  of  the  possible  probability  of  such  an 
occurrence  as  Doctor  Lewis  is  advocating,  and  by  no  means  proves  the  • 
reality  of  its  existence  in  any  given  case  ;  and  it  would  consequently 
seem  that  the  **  black,  white,  red  and  green"  argument  does  not  settle 
the  point  at  issue,  as  the  author  must  have  imagined  would  be  the  case, 
from  the  confident  manner  in  which  it  is  presanted  ;  and,  that  to  ^  this 
kind  of  argmentation  we-  may  properly  reply,"  that  the  same  disease 
may  be  presented  under  different  degrees  of  morbid  action,  and,  that  of 
any  one  color,  there  may  be  numerous  shades. 

In  continuation  of  his  arguments  in  fitvor  of  the  radical  difference 
between  congestive  fever  and  remittent  fever, — ^to  which  subject  brief 
allusion  is  again  made, — ^Doctor  Lewis  says :  "  Again,  examine  into 
the  character  of  the  mild  endemic  remittent  yellow  lever  of  1844,  and 
say  if  the  connection  which  existed  between  the  congestive  fever  and 
intermittent  fever  of  1835  and  1836,  which  has  been  candidly  portrayed, 
was  any  closer  than  that  which  binds  together  intermittent  and  yellow 
fever." 

If  we  understand  the  meaning  or  aim  of  this  sentence,  it  has  for  its 
object  the  foundation  of  an  argument  in  iavor  of  the  radical  difference 
between  remittent  and  intermittent  and  congestive  fever,  on  the  grounds 
that  it  has  been  shown,  that  there  is  not  a  greater  difference  between 
the  phenomena  of  these  two  diseases,  than  there  is  between  mild 
endemic  yellow  fever,  and  intermittent  and  remittent  fever.  But  to 
make  the  argument  of  any  value  whatever, — admitting  for  the  moment 
that  Doctor  Lewis  has  succeeded  in  proving  this  to  be  the  case, — it 
would  be  necessary  that  no  question  or  doubt  should  exist,  as  to  the  dis- 
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tinct  and  separate  nature  of  intermittent  and  remittent,  and  yellow  leTer. 

As  to  the  latter  question,  we  will  say  nothing  at  this  time, — as  each 
of  the  two  we  think  should  rest  upon  its  own  merits  alone, — ^but  in 
regard  to  the  former,  we  must  reiterate  our  belief,  that  Doctor  Lewis 
has  entirely  failed  in  pointing  out  one  single  diagnostic  symptom,  one 
single  particular,  in  which  the  two  forms  of  disease  differ,  save  in  degree. 
VV^e  have  not  so  far  failed,  nor  shall  we  in  the  conclusion  of  our  task, 
fail  to  present  to  the  reader  any  thing  in  the  paper,  which  may  seem  to 
have  a  bearing  in  favor  of  the  Doctor's  opinion,  and  if  it  shall  be  appa- 
rent to  one  even  of  our  readers  that  his  position  is  made  out,  or  its  cor- 
rectness rendered  even  probable,  by  the  enumeration  of  '*the  symptoms 
pathognomonic  of  congestive  fever,  or  a  connected  chain  of  argument, 
we  will  cheerfully  submit  to  be  ranked  among  those  obnoxious  to  the 
charge  of  an  **  enslaved  and  overtasked  mind."  ' 

We  proceed, — ^and,  as  we  have  under  consideration  still  the  subject 
of  congestive  fever, — pass  over  some  interesting  observations  for  the 
present,  for  the  purpose  of  quoting  the  next  paragraph  relative  to  iC  It 
is  this  :  ^  On  the  other  hand,  history  discloses  the  fact,  that  congestive 
fever,  with  all  its  perilous  depressing  phenomena,  unlike  that  of  any 
other,  often  displays,  in  a  mild  and  harmless  from,  the  same  marked  and 
distinctive  symptoms — all  going  to  prove,  considering  it  in  connection 
with  bilious  fever,  that  they  are  not  different  grades  of  violence  merely." 
Our  experience  difiers  in'  regard  to  this  matter,  somewhat,  from  what 
Doctor  Lewis  says,  that  '*  history  discloses,''  for  we  have  never  seen 
**  congestive  fever  with  all  its  perilous  depressing  phenomena,"  display 
**  in  a  mild  and  harmless  form  the  same  marked  distinctive  symptoms," 
and  further,  we  have  never  seen  a  single  case  of  fever,  which  in  our 
opinion  deserved  the  term  congestive,  from  which  we  did  not  consider 
the  subject  in  considerable  danger ;  and  the  perilous  depressing  pheno- 
mena we  have  always  viewed  as  essential  indications  of  the  presence 
of  this  element,  (congestion)  in  the  pathology  of  a  case.  But  admit  for 
a  moment,  that  ''  history  discloses  the  &ct,"  that  the  '^  marked  distinc- 
tive symptoms"  of  congestive  fever  are  sometimes  displayed  in  a  **mikl 
and  harmless  form,"  and  what  would  it  prove  1  Doctor  Lewis  admits 
that  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  are  identical,  "  difiering  only  in 
degree."  Do  not  these  in  many  instances  present  certain  shades  of  dif- 
ference ;  and  preserve  them  too,  not  only  in  the  milder,  but  in  the  more 
violent  grades  ? 

Doctor  Lewis,  it  will  be  recollected,  advocates  the  doctrine  that  con- 
gestive fever,  remittent  fever,  yellow  fever,  drc,  are  produced  by  dis- 
tinct and  separate  causes  $  but  in  order  to  avoid  the  objection,  which 
might  be  opposed  to  such  a  position,  by  the  more  marked  cases  of  one 
of  these  diseases  or  forms  of  disease,  occasionally  presenting  some  of 
the  prominent  symptoms  which  are  generally  present  in  another — has 
recourse  to  the  hypothesis,  that  the  system  is  in  such  instances  at  the 
same  time  under  the  influence  of  more  than  one  of  the  producing  agents, 
and  a  disease  of  a  mixed  character  the  result.  In  support  of  this  doc- 
trine several  instances  like  the  following  are  adduced. 

**  Whilst  residing  in  the  interior,  a  young  gentleman  from  Mobile 
came  into  the  neighborhood  and  was  seized  with  the  congestive  fever ; 
a  few  hours  before  he  died,  on  the  4th  day  of  his  illness,  he  ejected  from 
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the  stomach  coffee  ground  black-vomit  in  large  quantities.'^  Now,  at  a 
first  glance,  cases  of  this  kind,  we  acknowIedge,%eem  entitled  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  consideration,  but  still  they  cannot  be  looked  upon  as 
decisive  or  conclusive,  seeing  that  in  the  more  violent  epidemics  of  our 
autumnal  diseases,  occurring  in  situations  remote  from  any  locality  in 
which  yellow  fever  is  at  the  time  in  existence,  in  its  more  marked  and 
generally  recognized  form,  and  in  individuals  who  have  visited  no  such 
place,  cases  of  black-vomit  occasionally  occur ;  or,  at  least,  a  matter  is 
occasionally  thrown  up  from  the  stomach,  corresponding  so  exactly  with 
the  descriptions  given  of  that  matter,  that  a  difference  cannot  be  detected  ; 
this  symptom,  in  such  instances,  generally  occuring  too  in  connection 
with  an  unusual  yellowness  of  the  skin.  Cases  of  this  character  have 
occasionally  fallen  within  our  own  circle  of  observation. 

As  we  have  been  governed  almost  entirely  as  to  the  order  in  which 
we  have  noticed  the  different  matters  contained  in  the  essay,  by  the 
order  in  which  they  appear  in  it, — and  this  we  offer  in  explanation  of 
the  desultory  character  of  our  notice, — we  must  now  dismiss  the  subject 
of  congestive  fever,  of  which  our  author  makes  no  further  mention,  if  we 
except  perhaps  a  few  remarks  on  its  treatment. 

We  again,  with  Doctor  Lewis,  resume  the  subject  of  yellow  fever. — 
He  assures  the  Medical  Society  of  Alabama,  to  whom  the  essay  is 
addressed,  that,  "  after  a  careful  study  of  the  foregoing  history  of  the 
yellow  fever  of  Mobile,  brief  and  imperfect  as  it  is,  no  member  of  your 
society  will  doubt  the  distinct  individuality  of  its  character,  and  that  the 
poison  or  agent  of  its  production  is  not  in  common  with  other  fevers, 
but  also  distinct  and  peculiar.  The  old  argument  founded  in  ignorance 
of  a  correct  knowledge  of  all  the  facts,  that  yellow  fever — is  but  a  high 
grade  of  bilious  fever,  differing  only  in  degree,  is  scarcely  worthy  of 
notice, — for  biliou»  fever  often  prevails  with  a  malignity  unto  death, 
without  displaying  any  of  the  symptoms  pathognomonic  of  the  other.— 
Again,  well  marked  cases  of  yellow  fever  are  often  lighter  and  more 
ephemeral  than  even  the  slightest  cases  of  bilious  fever." 
.  Without  expressing  any  opinion  of  our  own  at  this  time,  relative  to 
the  important  question  involved  in  the  above  paragraph,  we  may  ven- 
ture  to  doubt  the  logical  correctness  of  the  process,  by  which  our  author 
arrives  at  the  conclusion.  The  old  opinion,  that  bilious  and  yellow 
fever  are  but  diflerent  shades  of  one  disease  ;  which  Doctor  Lewis  says 
is  "  founded  in  ignorance  of  a  correct  knowledge  of  all  the  facts,"  we 
know  is  still  entertained  by  many  judicious  and  careful  observers,  whose 
opportunities  of  arriving  at  a  "  correct  knowledge  of  all  the  facts,"  have 
been  of  the  very  best  known  character,  and  on  this  account|  we  would 
most  certainly  deem  their  opinion  entitled  to  notice,— though  it  may  ulti- 
mately prove  to  be  erroneous.  We  have  read  the  essay  of  Doctor 
Lewis  with  less  attention  than  we  intended,  if  he  has  any  where  in. 
formed  us  in  it  what  are  the  pathognomonic  symptoms  of  yellow  fever; 
yet,  as  it  will  be  observed  above,  his  remark  as  to  the  unworthiness  of 
the  old  opinion  of  notice,  is  concluded  thus  ; — ^'  for  bilious  fever  oflen 
prevails  with  a  malignity  unto  death,  without  displaying  any  of  the  symp- 
toma  pathognomonic  of  the  other."  As  we  have  before  had  occasion 
several  times  to  observe.  Doctor  Lewis  considers  bilious,  or  remittent 
and  intermittent  fever  to  be  identical,  differing  only  in  degree.    Now, 
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docs  not  intermittent  fever  at  times  prevail  ^'  with  a  malignitj  unto 
death,"  preserving  ceAin  shades  of  difference  from  the  remittent  form, 
even  to  the  hist  hour  ?  These  shades  of  difierence  we  will  not  call 
'*  pathognomonic  symptoms,"  but  are  they  not  as  well  marked  and  pecu- 
liar, as  any  that  can  be  named  as  invariably  occurring  in  and  distin- 
guishing remittent  from  yellow  fever  ?  Are  not  the  shades  of  difference 
between  remittent  and  yellow  fever,  according  to  Doctor  Lewis's  own 
showing, — (and  it  is  from  this  only  that  we  speak  at  present) — as  im- 
perceptible, nay  even  more  so,  if  possible,  than  between  intermittent 
and  remittent  fever  ?  '^  Again,  (Doctor  Lewis  goes  on  to  say), — well 
marked  cases  of  yellow  fever  are  often  lighter  and  more  ephemeral  than 
even  the  slightest  case  of  bilious  fever."  We  would  ask  our  author 
here,^ — ^as  he  speaks  of  these  cases  being  *'  well  marked,"  how  were 
they  tpeU  marked,  and  what  were  the  pathognomonic  symptoms  by  which 
he  discovered  that  they  were  yellow  fever,  and  not  bilious  fever  ?  More 
relative  to  this,  perhaps  anon.  But,  are  not  cases  of  well  marked  remit- 
tent fever  often  as  light  and  ephemeral,  as  cases  of  intermittent  fever  7 

It  is  singular  how  much  we  are  inclined,  after  having  adopted  any 
h3rpothesis,  and  embraced  it  with  special  favor,  to  press  all  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances, connected  with  it  even  by  the  most  i-emote  analogy^  into 
its  service  and  support — and  often,  too,  with  the  judgment  and  foresight 
so  biassed  and  clouded  by  our  inclinations,  that  to  the  disinterested  and 
unprejudiced  observer,  the  testimony  in  this  spirit  adduced  is  found  to 
have  an  opposite  bearing.  We  are  led  to  this  remark  by  the  fact,  that 
Doctor  Lewis,  having  assumed  the  distinct  and  separate  character  of 
congestive  fever,  presents, — we  presume  as  the  basis  of  analogical  rea- 
sons in  support  of  this  position,— the  generally,  of  late,  received  opinion 
of  the  non-identity  of  yellow  fever  and  remittent  fever,  and  announces 
his  belief  in  its  truth,— though  there  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  this 
opinion  has  been  long  entertained  by  him.'*'  However,  to  a  change  or 
modification  of  opinion,  it  may  be  urged,  that  the  Doctor  has  a  perfect 
right,  and  that  persistence  in  a  favorite  idea,  after  what  may  appear 
satisikctory  testimony  of  its  erroneousness  is  presented,  argues  more  of 
dogged  obstinacy,  than  of  a  spirit  of  philosophy  ; — but,  what  does  seem 
to  us  most  extraordinary,  is,  that  while  Doctor  Lewis  comes  out  the 
advocate  of  the  distinctive  character  of  yellow  fever,  from  remittent  fever, 
all, — ^I  may  almost  venture  to  say,— of  his  observations  and  researches 
on  the  former  disease  in  the  essay  before  us,  have  a  dilSerent  tendency  ; 
are  completely  subversive,  indeed,  of  the  very  foundation  on  which  the 
arguments  in  its  favor  have  been  based.  Although  we  have  never 
come  to  any  decided  conclusion  in  our  own  mind,  relative  to  this  vexed 
question,  we  acknowledge  that  heretofore  we  have  rather  inclined  with 
the  popular  current,  in  the  affirmative ;  but  since  the  perusal  of  the 
paper  of  Doctor  Lewis,  the  belief  that  the  opinion  is  based  upon  insuffi- 
cient data,  is  strongly  impressed  upon  us  ;  and,  at  any  rate,  we  know  of 
no  author,  whose  investigations  go  further  than  do  his,  to  demonstrate 
the  identity  of  the  two  diseases. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  examine  into  the  facts  and  circumstances  upon 
which  the  doctrine  of  their  non-identity  is  principally  based,  and  exam- 

*  New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  for  July,  1844.    Page  38. 
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ine  to  vrkai  extent,  these,— consistentlj  with  the  investigations  of  Doctor 
Lewis,— ^an  he  adduced  in  support  of  this  opinioR. 

The  first  to  be  considered,  and  one  of  the  principal  grounds  upon 
which  an  opinion  may  be  based,  in  regard  to  the  radical  difference  of 
an  J  two  diseases,  is  a  marked  and  essential  difference  in  their  sjrmp- 
toms.  But  what  does  Doctor  Lewis  say  on  this  subject  ?  ''  So  difficult 
was  it  during  the  first  t>aroxysm  in  many  cases  to  pronounce  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  on  the  character  of  the  disease,  that  the  most  prudent 
were  known  to  avoid  committal,  by  their  hesitation  to  express  any  posir 
tive  diagnosis."  *  *  *  *  "In  these  doubtful  cases,  (speaking of  the 
"  simple  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers"  of  Mobile)  the  judicious  prac- 
titioner seldom  &iled  to  remark  to  the  friends  of  the  patient,  that  care 
should  be  observed,  or  it  might  run  into  black- vomit."  ♦*♦♦*♦ 
**  These  fevers  usually  yielded  under  proper  treatment  afler  the  second 
paroxysiQ,  but  when  the  usual  antiperiodic  remedies  were  unavailing, 
there  were  strong  reasons  to  suspect,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  sin- 
gleness of  type,  that  the  morbid  condition  was  one  of  a  complicated 
nature." 

We  turn  over  a  page  or  two,  to  bring  a  circumstance  there  mentioned 
by  our^uithor,  in  connection  with  the  present  subject. 

**By  passing  into  the  dwellings  you  would  find  children  horn  of  ike 
same  pareniSy  living  under  the  same  roof,  and  nourished  at  the  same  tahle^ 
attacked  near  dbtoutthe  same  time,  with  a  complaint  which  for  some  hours 
is  cftaracterized  by  the  same  pHknomena.  In  the  sequel  one  portion  of 
them  prove  to  be  simple  bilious,  and  the  other,  grave  malignant  yellow 
feverJ*^ 

Now,  what  is  the  most  rational  and  natural  interpretation  of  these 
facts  ?  That  two  distinct  poisons  were  at  work  at.  the  same  time  in 
subjects  placed  under  such  similar  circumstances,  productive  pf  a  series 
of  symptoms,  identical,  in  the  difierent  cases,  up  to  a  given  time  ;  or,, 
that  a  single  agent  alone  was  in  action,  productive  of  symptoms  of  in- 
creasing gravity,  in  the  progress  of  the  disease,  with  shades,  dependent 
on,  however,  or  modified  by  the  controlling  effect  of  remedies  used,  the 
degree  of  constitutional  resistance  to  the  morbific  cause,  or  individual 
susceptibility  to  its  influence  ? 

^  If  hen  medical  men  were  treating  what  they  supposed  to  be  simple 
intermittent,  and  were  not  apprised  of  the  real  character  of  the  disease, 
until  they  were  startled  by  the  appearance  of  black-vomit,  as  was  fre- 
quendy  the  case,  they  consoled  themselves  by  stating  that  a  simple  case 
of  chill  and  fever  had,  under'atmospheric  influence,  run  into  black-vomit." 

Upon  this,  Doctor  Lewis  observes :  '^  Now,  what  are  the  facts  and 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  therefrom  ?  Although  the  peculiar  character- 
istics of  chill  and  fever  are  very  prominent,  so  much  as  to  conceal  from 
the  observation  of  the  tm^ati^ious  physician  the  real  nature  of  the  disease, 
yet  there  were  signs  by  which  the  hidden  demon  could  be  traced  out. 
During  the  apyrexia,  there  were  the  peculiar  pulse,  some  of  the  rest- 
lessness,  and  that  peculiar  appearance  of  the  eye,  or  a  glimmering  of 
that  unmistakable  physiognomy  peculiar  to  the  yellow  fever,  which  once 
seen^  can  never  be  forgotten,"  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of 
diagnosis, — acknowledged  by  Doctor  Lewis, — was  such,  that  "the 
most  prudent  were  kno^im  to  avoid  committal," — and  the  avowal  subse- 
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qaentlj  made  in  treating  of  the  **mild  cases  of  endemic  yellow  fever"— 
that,  "  the  peculiar  physiognomy  of  the  malignant  cases  cannot  be  traced 
in  these." 

Surelj  here  are  rery  insufficient  data  given,  upon  which  to  base  a 
diagnosis.  Is  there  a  pulse  peculiar  to  yellow  fever  ?— and  if  so,  what 
are  its  characteristics  T  Is  it  hard  ? — is  it  soft  ?; — is  it  large  and  hard  7 
— ^is  it  small  and  hard  ?— r^is  it  large  and  soft  ? — (this  we  presume  is  the 
**  bubbling"  pulse)  is  it  small  and  soft  ?— or,  with  any  of  these  charac- 
ters,— ^is  it  quick  or  frequent,  or  slow?  Is  not  any  one  of  these,  or  any 
possible  combination  of  these  characters  occasionally,  found  in  the  pulse 
in  other  diseases  ? — and  is  not  the  moderately  full  and  soft  pulse  the 
one  most  frequently  found  in  the  remissions  of  remittent  fever?  Is 
there  invariably  present  a  peculiar  appearance  of  the  eye  in  yellow 
fever  ? — or,  is  it  not  a  fact,  that  the  description  of  the  appearance  of  the 
eye  in  this  disease  by  one  author,  is  in  exact  correspondence  ^ith  that 
of  anotherj  of  the  appearance  of  the  same  organ  in  remittent  fever  ? — 
We  would  ask,  too,  in  what  particular  does  the  "  restlessness"  occurring 
in  the  remissions  of  yellow  fever,  difler  from  the  restlessness,  occurring 
during  the  remissions  of  remittent  fever,  or  in  other  diseases,  that  the 
one  should  give  evidence  of  the  presence  of  a  '*  hidden  demon,"  and  the 
other  not  ?  Now  it  is  most  evident,  we  think,  that  the  result  of  the  case 
in  these  instances  was  the  only  real  ground  of  diagnosis.  li^  after  having 
advanced  to  a  certain  extent,  the  progress  of  the  disease  wa^  arrested, 
short  of  the  occurrence  of  black -vomit, — recovery  following,— -the  case 
was  set  down  as  one  of  bilious  fever ;  but  if  black- vomit  supervened,  or  if 
nature's  efforts  or  "the  usual  antiperiodic  remedies  were  unavailing  ;"  it 
Was  pronounced  a  case  of  yellow  fever.  No  diagnostic  symptoms  then  what- 
ever, we  think  it  will  be  admitted,  are  pointed  out ;  for  it  is  not  pretended 
by  any,  that  the  yellowness  of  the  skin  and  black -vomit  are  present 
even  in  all  of  the  fatal  cases  of  yellow  fever ;  and  Doctor  Lewis  him- 
self says,  that  many  cases  terminated  fatally  in  which  this  symptom, 
(black-vomit)  was  not  present,"  and  also,"  that  in  some  who  die  as 
well  as  those  who  recover,  the  yellowness  of  skin  is  wanting." 

Much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  diftcrent  degrees  of  susceptibtlity 
of  different  classes  of  persons  to  the  two  diseases,  as  a  basis  of  dis- 
tinction* We  think  that  certain  facts  mentioned  by  Doctor  Be  wis, 
bearing  upon  this  part  of  the  question,  by  no  means  tend  to  support  the 
view  he  has  taken.     It  becomes  necessary  for  us  to  repeat. 

^During  this  calamitous  season  (the  autumn  of  1819)  it  would 
appear  that  every  character  of  endemic  febrile  poison  was  poured  in 
concentrated  abundance  upon  the  inhabitants,  each  one  being  active 
in  its  peculiar  way  in  doing  the  work  of  death.  The  u^hites  invariaMy 
died  on  the  4th,  5th  or  6th  day  of  black  vomit,  whilst  the  negroes  and 
fuadroons^  after  protracted  suftering  from  biliotts  fever,  resulting  in 
frequent  relapses^  cold  sweats  and  colliquative  diarrhoea,  shared  the 
same  fate.  The  equal  prominence  of  bilious  and  yellow  fever  makes 
this  a  remarkable  epidemic— /^«  diseases  however  u>ere  respectively 
confined  to  different  classes  of  persons,^^ 

Now  is  it  not  equally  as  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  in  this  epidemic 
there  was  but  one  poisonous  agent  of  disease  at  work,  and  that  the 
dfeSerenoe  in  the  efFects,  on  different  classes  of  persons  resulting  lhere»> 
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from,  was  owing  to  the  modifying  influence  of  constitutional  peculiaji' 
ties,  producing  in  the  case  of  the  negro  a  partial  insusceptibility  to  the 
action  of  the  poison,  by  which  that  peculiar  pathological  change,  what- 
ever it  be,  resulting  in  black  vomit,  was  prevented,  as  that  there  were 
two  distinct  poisons  in  operation,  one  for  the  blacks,  and  another  for 
the  whites,  and  respectively  confined  to  these  different  classes  1 — What- 
ever opinions  may  have  been  entertained,  in  regard  to  the  insus- 
ceptibility of  tl^e  negro  to  the  action  of  the  poison  of  yellow  ^^^ei^  none 
have  ventured  to  assert  that  the  white  man  cannot  have  bilious  fever* 
It  is  not  unreasonable  then  to  suppose,  that  in  this  violent  epidemic 
the  poison  was  of  so  concentrated  a  character,  as  to  produce  those 
peculiar  pathological  changes,  resulting  in  black  vomit,  '*  invariably" 
in  those  of  the  white  population  who  were  attacked,  and  that  some- 
thing peculiar  in  the  constitution  of  the  negro  protected  him  from  the 
efieo^ .  of  the  poison  in  so  far  as  these  changes  wef  e  involved ;  while 
it  would  be  most  irrational  and  absurd  to  assert,  that  an  epidemic 
remittent  fever  could  prevail  ejitensively  among  the  negroes  of  a  place 
without,  in  any  instance,  the  poison,  if  distinct,  affecting  the  whites  j 
admitted  as  it  is  universally,  that  the  latter  class  of  persons  is  more 
liable  to  this  disease  also  than  the  former.  It  may  not  be  irrelevant 
.  to  state  in  connection  with  the  present  sulject,  too,  that  it  accords  with 
the  experience  of  Doctor  Lewis,  that  the  remarkable  exemption  from 
the  yellow  fever,  which  this  race  (the  negro)  enjoys,  extends  in  a 
great  measure  to  all  the  naalarious  fevers  of  hot  climates."* 

^'  JBvery  summer  and  autumn  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  prevail 
in  these  suburbs  (those  of  JMobile),  whilst  those  living  in  the  middle 
part  of  the  city,  seldom  have  this  character  of  disease,  except  in  sickly 
years^  and  then  the  cases  are,  confmed  to  those  that  are  acclimated^ 
while  strangers  unacclimaled  suffer  in  the  more  violent  form  of  yellow 
fever ,-"  and,  further  on  we  find,  that,  during  epidemics,  many  of  the 
acclimated,  among  whom  are  those  who  have  had  the  disease  in  former 
years,  experience  mild  ephemeral  attacks.  If  these  statements  of 
Doctor  Lewis  were  allowed  to  speak  for  themselves,  what  would  be 
th^ir  language  ?  something  like  this  we  are  induced  to  believe :  that 
one  poison  only  existed ;  that  in  healthy  seasons,  that  is  to  say,  when 
this  poison  is  generated  only  to  a  moderate  extent,  and  in  a  less  con- 
centrated degree,  it  produced  intermittents  and  remittents  only;  and 
these  confined  to  the  principal  foci  of  its  production ;  but,  that  in 
''  sickly  years,"  that  is  to  say,  when  a  greater  portion  of  the  poison  is 
^enerate^d,  and  in  a  more  concentrated  form,  its  ravages  are  extended 
to  the  middle  parts  of  the  city,  producing  there  among  the  acclimated, 
Including  **  those  who  have  had  the  disease  in  former  years,"  those 
whose  susceptibility  to  its  action  has  been  diminished  by  long  and 
.gradual  fomiliarity  with  it,  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers,  and  *'  mild 
ephemeral  attacks  of  yellow  fever,  which,  we  think,  according  to  the 
admission  of  Doctor  Lewis  himself^  cannot  be  distinguished  or  se- 
parated from  remittent  fever,  '*  while  strangers  unacclimated  suffer, 
.in  the  more  violent  form  of  yellow  fever,  from  its  action; 

Doctor  IjOwIs  tells  us,  that  ^'  negroes  rarely  have  the  disease."  *  *  * 

*  New  Orleans  Medical  Journal  for  March  1846.    Page  417. 
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**In  late  epidemics  a  few  mulattoes  onlj  have  experienced  attacks, 
and  these  exceedingly  mild,  seldom  arriving  at  the  black  vomit  stage." 
In  regard  to  this  fact^  is  it  not  a  reasonable  inference,  that  a  constitu- 
tional peculiaritj  exists,  best<ming  upon  the  negro  an  entire  immunity 
from  that  peculiar  action  of  the  poison  resulting  in  black  vomit,  which 
is  diminished  by  the  admixture  of  races  in  the  mulatto !  The  negro, 
it  seems,  is  not  entirely  exempt  from  the  disease,  though  Doctor  Lewis 
gives  no  instance  in  which  black  vomit  occurred  in  one  of  the  race ; 
while  in  the  mulatto,  it  is  admitted  that  the  black  vomit  does  occur ; 
the.  disease  seldom  however  arriving  at  this  stage. 

^' We  pass  on  to  the  city  of  Mobile,  and  there  discover,  peculiar  to 
her  trodden  animalized  streets,  yet  another  character  of  disease." 
This  text  leads  us  naturally  to  the  consider^ion  of  the  question,  in 
how  far  the  non-identity  of  the  two  diseases  or  forms  of  disease,  re- 
mittent and  yellow  fever,  is  sustained,  by  a  marked  difference  or 
peculiarity,  as  is  maintained  by  some  to  be  the  case,  in  the  character 
of  the  localities  in  which  the  latter  is  wont  to  occur.  Although  the 
remark  above  quoted  is  intended,  we  presume,  to  convey  the  idea, 
that  yellow  fever  is  peculiar  to  the  *♦  trodden  animalized  streets"  of  a 
city — there  are  certain  facts  mentioned  in  the  essay  before  us,  the  true 
interpretation  of  which,  we  think,  would  lead  to  a  different  conclusion, 
and  others,  not  mentioned,  in  the  present  essay,  but  of  which,  it  will  be 
seen,  that  Doctor  Lewis  was  aware,  proving  most  unquestionably  the 
erroneousness  of  such  a  doctrine. 

It  is  not  pretended  by  any,  we  believe,  certainly  not  by  Doctor 
Lewis,  that  remittent  fever  does  not  occur  in  those  localities,  which 
seem  more  especially  favorable  to  the  development  of  yellow  fever,  and 
even  during  the  prevalance  of  the  latter- disease* 

^'  In  1826  Mobile  was  healthy  -and  the  town  of  Montgomery  very 
sickly.  In  the  month  of  August,  two  gentlemen  came  from  the  former 
place,  visited  the  latter^  snd  after  remaining  a  few  days,  were  seized 
with  remittent  bilious  fever,  the  disease  of  the  place,  and  died  on  the 
7th  day  of  illness,  of  black  wmt<." — ^This  fact  is  presented  by  Doctor 
Lewis  with  a  very  different  intention  from  that  with  which  it  is 
brought  forward  at  present, — to  wit, — to  prove  the  existence  of  two 
separate  poisons,  in  action  on  the  system  at  the  same  time. 

Now,  it  will  be  recollected,  that  at  the  time  named  Mobile  was 
healthy.  Yellow  fever  then  of  course  was  not  prevalent  there,  and 
consequently  its  producing  agent  had  not  been  generated.  How  then 
could  the  mere  fact,  of  these  two  young  men  having  been  in  Mobile 
produce  any  modifying  effects  on  a  disease  contracted  in  Montgomery, 
different  from  what  might  have  been  produced  by  their  prior  presence 
in  any  other  healthy  place  ?  We  anticipate  the  answer  to  this.  It 
may  be  said,  that  although  the  poison  of  yellow  fever  had  not  been 
generated  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  cause  the  development  of  that  dis- 
ease, still  there  might  have  been  a  sufficiency  of  it  received  by  these 
two  young  men,  to  exert  a  modifying  influence  over  a  disease  of  a  diC> 
ferent  character,  when  jonce  excited.  But,  before  admitting  this  ex- 
planation, it  is  but  reasonable  that  we  should  ask,  whether  all,  or  any 
6f  the  cases  of  bilious  remittent  fever,  which  occurred  in  Mobile  duf  ing 
this  season, — ^for  we  take  it  for  granted  that  no  sunimeFy  even  the  most 
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healthy,  siace  the  settlement  of  the  place,  has  ever  passed  in  which 
more  or  less  of  this  disease  has  not  existed  there, — terminated  in  black 
▼omit,  and  if  so,  what  were  the  diagnostic  symptoms  by  which  they 
were  recognized  as  cases  of  bilious  fever,  and  not  yellow  fever? 

Moreover,  as  those  two  cases  proved  fatal  during  the  presence  of 
black  vomit,  an  almost  invariably  fatal  symptom  of  yellow  fever,  (ad- 
mitting for  the  moment  the  non-identity  of  the  poisons  of  yellow  fever 
and  bilious  fever,  and  that  they  were  both  in  operation  en  the  system 
at  the  same  time  ;  remembering  too  the  fact,  that  the  latter  is  a  much 
less  &tal  disease  than  the  former) ;  is  it  not  reasonable  to  infer  that 
the  profound  pathological  changes  preceding  and  resulting  in  this 
symptom,  were  those  determining  a  fatal  termination,  and  also  that  the 
symptoms  resulting  from  the  bilious  fever  poison  would  have  been 
masked  completely  by  those  resulting  from  the  deeper  and  mora  pro- 
found lesions  of  the  yellow  fever  poison  ;  in  short,  that  the  patients  died 
of  yellow  fever  ? — Now,  as  Doctor  Lewis  merely  tells  us,  that  they 
were  taken  ^'  with  remittent  bilious  fever,"  and  died  of  black  vomit, 
without  giving  us  the  symptoms  by  which  they  were  identified,  as  cases 
of  bilious  fever,  it  is  proper  that  we  should  remember  the  facts,  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded,  mentioned  by  our  author,  showing  the 
exceeding  difficulty  of  diagnosis  in  certain  cases  between  yellow  fever 
.  and  our  other  forms  of  autumnal  disease. 

But  these  .cases,  we  think,  are  susceptible  of  a  dilSerent  interpreta- 
tion. *'  Mobile  was  healihy,  and  the  town  of  Montgomery  very  sickly" 
The  gentlemen  then,  leaving  a  healthy,  were  suddenly  thrown  into  a 
▼ery  polluted  atmosphere,  and  not  possessing  that  partial  immunity 
from  the  effects  of  the  poisonous  agent  of  the  prevalent  disease,  pro- 
duced  by  acclimation,  or  gradual  exposure  to  its  operation,  as  would 
naturally  be*expected,  sufiered  the  full  extent  of  its  infiuenpe,  both  as 
regards  the  number  and  profundity  of  tho  changes  resulting  from  its 
action. 

We  may  in  the  present  connection  mention  a  fiict,  quoted  by  Doctor 
Lewis  himself  on  another  occasion,*  showing  the  occurrence  of  yellow 
fever  in  a  locality  very  different  from  the  ^  trodden  animcdized  streets" 
of  a  city,  but  in  passing,  will  refer  also  to  the  instance  of  its  occurrence 
in  the  ^  little  village  of  Woodville,"  with  which,  we  are  sure,  he  is 
fiimiliar.  *  *  *  «« Pere  Dutertre,  a  historian  who  resided  in  the  West- 
Indies  in  1635  and  who  was  a  close  observer,  describes  toith  great 
fidelity  the  disease  that  we  .now  call  yellow  fever,  and  says  :  '*  Those 
who  were  chiefiy  attacked  were  employed  in  clearing  the  landy  m 
different  islands^  and  were  exposed  to  the  poisonous  vapours  and  ex- 
halations." 

As  a  distinguishing  characteristic  between  remittent  and  yellow 
fever,  others  who  have  adopted  the  view  of  their  separate  Jiature,  have 
advanced,  as  confirmatory  evidence  in  favor  of  their  opinron,  that  one 
attack  of  the  latter  confers  a  complete  immunity  from  it  ever  afler,  or 
at  least  that  the  protection  thus  afforded,  is  about  as  certain  as  that 
afii)rded  by  one  attack  of  small-pox  against  any  subsequent  recurrence 
of  this  disease,  in  the  same  individual,  and  that  this  is  not  the  case  in 
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regard  to  remittent  fever ;  but,  the  experience  of  Doctor  Lewis  if  en* 
tireiy  subversive  of  this  proposition,  for  he  distinctly  saja,  that  ^^  there 
can  be  no  question  that  some  persons  have  the  disease  the  second,  and 
some  tlie  third  or  fourth  time,^^ 

In  this  mere  partial  immunity,  established  by  Doctor  Lewis,  afforded 
by  one  attack  of  yellow  fever,  the  observant  practitioner,  experienced 
in  the  treatment  of  remittent  fever,  will  not  fail  to  perceive  a  fact, 
strongly  corroborative  of  the  opinion  of  the  identity  of  the  two  diseases, 
and  that  the  former  is  the  result  of  the  same  poison,  in  more  concen- 
trated  action,  and  modified  in  its  efllects  by  attendant  circumstances,  as 
the  latter  ;  for,  while  it  is  well  known  that,  though  a  patient  may  have 
several  attacks  of  mild  remittent  fever,  even  in  the  same  season,  a 
recurrence  of  the  disease  very  rarely  succeeds  a  severe  attack  during 
the  same  year ;  in  many  not  for  several  years,  or  until  a  renewed 
susceptibility  is  induced  by  a  temporary  reskience  in  a  non -malarious 
region,  and  in  some  never,  though  contiiuiing  to  be  exposed  to  the 
same  causes  and  circumstances,  productive  of  the  disease  in  the  first 
instance ;  and  it  will  generally  be  lound,  too,  that  the  immunity  thus 
afforded  will  be  proportionate  to  the  violence  of  the  previous  attack. 
One  attack  of  yellow  fever,  then,  it  may  be  urged,  exercises  not  a  com>- 
plete  protective  influence,  but  ono  a  shade  moje  perfect  only,  than  that 
afforded  by  such  attacks  of  remittent  fever,  as  merely  fail  to  reach  the 
grade  called  yellow  fever. 

But  perhaps  of  all  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  non-identity  of 
remittent  and  yellow  fever,  those  based  upon  the  supposition  that  ea^ 
of  the  diseases  was  characterized  by  certain  morbid  phenomena  dis- 
coverable after  death,  have  been  the  most  defective.  The  account  of 
the  supposed  *'  anatomical  characteristic"  of  yellow  fever,  given  by 
Louis,  aAer  his  examinations  in  Gibraltar  in  1828,  consisting  .in  a 
certain  degree  of  dryness  of  the  tissue  of  the  liver,  attended  with  dimi- 
nished depth  of  color,  reducing  it  to  a  shade  resembling  that  of  sole- 
leather,  mustard,  straw  etc.,  confirmed  in  the  minds  of  many  the 
correctness  of  the  opinion  of  the  distinct  character  of  the  disease  ;  and 
the  more  recent  observations  of  Doctors  Stewardson,  Stille  and  Swet^ 
relative  to  certain  appearances  of  the  liver,  found  in  the  examination 
fi£  some  cases  of  remittent  fever,  altogether  different  from  that  de- 
^ribed  by  Louis,  and  assumed  by  these  geollemen  as  an  ^  anatomical 
^characteristic"  of  the  latter  disease,  have  tended  greatly  to  extend  and 
strengthen  this  conclusion.  The  ^'  anatomical  characteristic"  of  re- 
joaittent  fever,  as  described  by  Doctor  Stewardson,  consisted  in  most 
instances,  in  a  flabby  state  of  the  organ,  with  change  of  color ;  it  being 
externally  of  a  bronze  or  olive,  or  a  mixture  of  these  colors,  internally 
jof  an  olive  color,  with  an  entire  extinction  of  the  natui*al  reddish 
brown,  and  "the  two  substances  so  blended  as  to  be  scarcely  dis- 
Aingutshable." — Lict  qs  see  how  far  the  pathological  researches  given 
lis  by  Doctor  Lewis  are  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  that  the  two 
diseases  under  consideration  are  marked  respectively  by  a  distinct  and 
peculiar  anatomical  characteristic  ? 

Speaking  of  the  '*  remittent,  or  according  to  a  strict  definition,  coi^- 
tinued  bilious  fever,  *  *  *  *  coounonly  known  as  swamp  fever,"  the 
author  says :     **In  the  examination  of  four  bodies  in  the  Hospitals  of 
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Mobile  tJie  liver  was  atrophied  in  one,  being  also  dry  and  brittle  like 
those  dying  of  yellow  fever ;  and  oj  a  pal^  straw  color"  He  gives 
(IS  also  the  results  of  sixteen  examinatioire  after  death,  from  yellow 
fever,  made  by  Doctor  J.  C.  Nott  of  Mobile.  '*  He  found  the  livers  in 
811  of  a  pale  gingerbread  color,  dry  and  friable,  two  olive,  two  normal, 
and  six  darker  than  natural  and  much  engorged.  This  dry,  brittle, 
shoe-leather  or  straw  colored  liver,  we  have  found  in  most  of  the  cases 
where  the  hemorrhage,  either  in  the  form  of  unchanged  blood,  or  black 
vomit,  had  been  excessive.  ♦  *  *  ♦  This  lesion  is  considered  by  Louis 
as  diagnostic  of  yellow  fever.  But  as  it  is  occasionally  found  in  old 
drunkards,  and  Jhose  who  have  died  of  long  continued  wasting  swamp 
fevers,  and  is  confined  (from  our  observations)  to  those  cases  of  yellow 
fever  which  have  such  a  termination,  as  we  have  designated,  it  cannot 
in  Mobile,  be  received  as  a  reliable  or  constant  morbid  appearance  in 
the  disease.'* 

Thu8,  it  seems,  that  we  have  not  only  occasionally  present  in  re- 
mittent fever,  the  "  anatomical  characteristic"  of  yellow  fever,  but, 
that,  so  far  as  description  extends,  in  two  of  the  cases  of  yellow  fever, 
quoted  from- Doctor  Nott,  there  was  present  the  '*  anatomical  cha- 
racteristic" of  reipittent  fever.  We  allude  to  the  two  cases  in  which 
the  liver  was  of  an  **olive'^  color,  and  regret  that  the  appearance  of  the 
organ  in  other  respects  in  these  cases  is  not  given. 

The  observation  of  Doctor  Lewis,  in  regard  fo  the  coincidence  of 
this  appearance  of  the  liver  in  yellow  fever,  with  hsBmorrhage  or  black 
Tomit,  we  look  upon,  as  of  no  little  interest,  and  the  explanation  to 
which  it  leads,  in  all  probability  correct. 

Whichever  view  may  be  the  correct  one,  and  whatever  the  ultimate 
deqisitm  in  regard  to  the  question  of  the  distinct  nature  of  yellow  fever, 
we  think  it  has  been  conclusively  shown,  that  the  researches  and 
observations  of  Doctor  Lewis  tend  to  deprive  it  of  all  right  to  con- 
sideration as  such,  in  so  far  as  the  opinion  has  been  basc^d  upon  any 
thing  like  a  clearly  marked  distinction  in  symptoms,  in  locality,  in  the 
character  of  persons  attacked,  in  immunity  from  second  attacks,  and 
in  the  post-mortem  appearances ;  and  these,  it  will  not  be  denied,  have 
formed  the  principal  bases  of  argument  in  the  affirmative.  Never- 
theless, in  dismissing  the  subject  of  yellow  fever,  we  must  admit,  that, 
though  far  from  being  conclusive,  there  is  much  ingenuity  in  the  argu* 
ments,  and  the  arrangement  of  certain  facts  presented  by  our  author  in 
favor  of  the  occasional  action  of  two  separate  poisons  on  the  system  at 
once,  producing  a  disease  of  a  blended  character. 

Leaving  the  diseases  peculiar  to  the  "  trodden  amimalized  streets  of 
Mobile,"  we  will  present  verbatim  the  principal  portion  of  the  remarks 
of  Doctor  Lewis,  relative  to  intermittent  fe\'er ;  some  of  which,  w© 
think,  will  be  deemed  both  new  and  peculiar, 

^  The  obstinate  grade  of  fev^r,  incident  to  the  swamps  and  marshes 
of  the  tertiary  already  described,  we  believe  to  be  identical  with  inter- 
mtttent  fever,  differing  only  in  degree.  Aside  from  this  and  other  dis- 
orders  which  have  been  the  burthen  of  our  narrative,  we  now  wish  to 
direct  attention  to  the  diseases  of  the  mill-ponds,  simple  marshes, 
creeks  and  rivers  of  the  poor  unproductive  portion  of  the  country.  In 
the  vicinity  of  these,  we  find  a  disease  which  throughout  all  time  has 
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occupied  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  catalogue  of  endemics,  mid  is 
easily  distinguished  from  all  others.  It  is  intennittent  fever,  a  defi- 
nition of  which  is  here  unnecessary.  In  some  portions  of  Alabama,  in 
many  parts  of  Florida,  and  throughout  Southern  Georgia^  it  is  the  only 
endemic  disease.  In  many  of  these  sections  of  country,  especially 
along  Flint  river,  the  natives  do  not  experience  violent,  well  marked 
attacks ;  but  the  prominent  ears,  flat  noses,  tumid  belly,  large  spleen, 
slender  limbs  and  waxen  skin,  tell  too  plainly  to  be  mistaken,  of  the  pow. 
erful,  though  indirect  efiect  of  this  fehrUe  agent  on  the  constitution.  It 
is  only  under  circumstances  of  this  kind,  where  the  only  supposed  cause 
is  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter,  that  the  disease  is  seen  in  its 
simple  genuine  character;  in  that  form^  it  is  the  most  inveterate,  obsti-^ 
note,  well  marked  epidemic,  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  In  many 
instances  it  may  be  interrupted  or  changed  in  type,  but  cannot  be  cured  ; 
its  victim  may  fly  to  Canada  or  London,  but  it  will  still  be  with  him» 
ready  at  an  unguarded  moment  to  re-inflict  its  sting." 
We  pass  next  with  Doctor  Lewis  to  the 

"  Therapeutics  of  the  Third  epoch.  " 

From  some  '^interesting  remarks,  relative  to  the  diflerent  views  enter- 
'  tained  by  physicians  from  diflferent  sections  of  the  United  States  on  their 
first  settlement  in  Alabama,  and  their  subsequent  modification,  we  extract 
the  following : 

«<  The  advocates  of  these  respective  doctrines  remained  equally  di- 
vided only  for  a  short  time  ;  for  soon  they  found  the  diseases  of  Ala- 
bama presented  new  features  from  those  they  were  accustomed  to  wit- 
ness in  the  older  States,  and  want  of  success  in  practice  compelled  them 
to  abandon  original  theories,  and  to  direct  their  thoughts  in  a  new  chan- 
nel of  speculation." 

There  are  but  few  now  in  Alabama,  who  doubt  that  the  theory  of 
disease  propounded  by  Doctor  Cook,  and  the  practice  based  upon  it, 
both  of  which  were  at  one  time  so  generally  received  in  the  state, — have 
been  the  cause  of  much  mischief,  though  in  all  probability  it  may  have 
been  otherwise  in  the  sections  in  which  the  experience  on  which  the 
author  based  his  views,  was  acquired. 

Of  Doctor  Cook  and  his  theory,  our  author  uses  the  following  lan« 
guage  : 

^  In  the  far  West  a  new  theorist  in  the  science  had  sprung  into  exis- 
tence, and  with  pompous  display  promulgated  his  reseaches  in  patholo- 
gical anatomy  to  (he  world ;  and  his  disciples,  burning  with  ardent 
zeal,  infused  the  doctrines  of  their  master  into  etery  hamlet,  throughout 
the  populous  valley  of  the  Mississippi." 

**  Of  all  the  doctrines  of  former  or  latter  days  that  have  elicited  the 
attention  of  mankind,  none  ever  found  the  same  favor,  (in  Alabama 
we  presume  the  author  means.  Rev.^  with  popular  opinion,  as  did 
that  which  was  peculiar  to  this  sect«  The  theory  and  practice  of 
Doctor  Rush  had  attained  a  wide  spread  reputation, .  yet  there  was  too 
much  obscurity  in  his  principles  of  practice  for  the  common  mind ;  but 
this  doctrine,  fresh  from  the  Western.  Temple  of  iEsculapius,  was 
within  the  comprehension  of  the  most  ordinary  intellect,  and  the  patho- 
logical theory  of  Doctor  Cook  became  at  once  the  medical  doctrine  of 
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Alabama.  The  ploughman,  th»)  mechanic  and  the  politician  of  the 
▼Olage  were  ardent  votaries  al  the  shrine  of  this  modem  Proteus."  (?) 

*^  In  1835  a  new  impetus  was  given  to  this  absurd  doctrine  in  me^ 
dicine,  that  had  gradually  began  to  decline  in  popular  &vor  from  want 
of  success  attendant  on  the  practice,  as  is  usually  the  result  of  lUl 
visionary  schemes  after  having  run  the|r  aUotted  time  with  the  suscep- 
tible  masses.  This  improvement  in  pathology  i^nd  practice  had  ite 
origin  through  the  influence  of  a  certain  Doctor  E.,  who  was  weH 
known  in  South  Alabama,  where  he  made  his  appearance  in  the  winter 
of  1834-35— a  man  of  commanding  figure,  extremely  tall,  prominently 
marked  features,  and  although  his  long  hair  was  whitened  by  seventy 
winters,  still  he  possessed  all  the  energy  and  activity  that  belongs  to 
the  prime  of  life.  Added  to  his  imposing  appearance,  there  was  a 
beldness  and  fluency  of  speech,  that  sways  the  multitude,  and  having  at 
one  time  been  th^  student  of  Doctor  Rush,  and  subsequently  graduating 
at  the  iar  filmed  University  of  Edinburgh,  he  foiled  not  to  impress  his 
tkeoiy  and  practice  on  most  of  those  who  came  in  contact  with  him, 
and  the  few  who  had  the  rashness  to  oppose  his  opinions  soon  withered 
beneath  the  popular  blast  ofan  ignorant  multitude." 

In  appearing  before  the  profession  as  the  reviewer  of  '^the  Medical 
History  of  Alabama,"  and  therefore  pretending  to  some  degree  of 
acquaintance  with  the  sutyect,  perhaps  we  ought  to  blush,  in  the 
acknowledgement  we  are  forced  to  make,  that  we  have  nev^f  before 
heard  or  read  of  this  Doctor  E.,  nor  have  we  now  the  most  remote 
conception  of  who  he  is,  or  was.  Nor  is  this  all.  On  enquiry  of 
several  of  our  friends,  of  whose  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  profession  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  every  passing  event  of  interest  connected  with 
it,  we  havet  bought  we  had  just  cause  to  be  proud,  we  find  with  them  also 
the  name  of  Doctor  E.  unknown,  if  ever  heard,  and  his  labors  have  passed  ^ 
into  oblivion.  This  seems  curious  and  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the 
conspicuous  position  assigned  him  in  the  ^'History,"  and  the  extent  to 
which,  accordin|f  to  Doctor  Lewis,  he  influenced  the  medical  doctrines 
and  practice  of  Alabama.  We  can  find  but  one  at  all  plausible  ex- 
planation ;  and  that  is,  that  ''Doctor  £."  in  his  time  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  the  medical  prodigy  of  some  retired  village,  to  which  we  must 
think  his  labors  were  cpnfined,  and  where  the  wonder  was, " . 

^    ^  That  one  small  head  couM  cany  all  he  knew," — 

a  grave  discourser,  subtle  in  argument,  who,  meeting  with  our  author 
in  his  earlier  and  more  imaginative  days,  lamed  ihmi  upon  his  fiincy ; 
that  now,  distance  (of  time)  **  lends  enchantment  to  the  view,"  and  a 
picture  somewhat  magnified  is  the  result  Indeed  we  think  that  the 
▼eiT  style  and  manner  in  which  Doctor  Lewis  introduces  and  speaks 
of  him,  would  incline  the  reader  to  this  beliefl  Thus, — from — ^we  are 
not  told  where, — at  the  age  of  scanty  years,-— wilk  something  of  Lara- 
Mke  mysteriousness,  **  he  made  his  appearance"  at  such  a  tkne  ;  and 
the  very  genius  of  romance  itself  seems  to  have  been  invoked  to  inspire 
our  author,  aikl  suggest  Uie  language,  with  which  the  personal  appear- 
ance of  the  medicanEfero  is  descril^. 

In  regard  to  {he  use  of  calomel,  and  the  pre-eminence  at  one  time 
assigned  the  liver  in  tropical  diseases,  we  find  the  following : 
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**  The  unvutruded  nund  incapable  of  dispassionate  reasoning,  In 
frncj's  fearful  apprehension,  Was  wont  to  behoM  at  every  sick  bed-sidc, 
no  less  an  adversary  than  the  champion  of  death,  presiding  in  the  form 
of  hepatic  inflammations  or  congestion,  in  which  ail  their  attention  was 
absorbed,  and  with  which  they  entered  into  a  rash  encounter,  with 
formidable  weapons  of  potent  agency,  to  master  with  a  deadly  blow  the 
grim  monster.  *  *  *  *  The  unfortunate  liver  was  here  made  the  citadel 
of  attack  against  which  enormous  doses  of  calomel  were  discharged  in 
rapid  succession,  until  the  undermined  frame  gave  way  to  repeated 
bombardment.  The  voice  of  sufiering  humanity  appealed  in  vain  to 
the  doughty  chieftain  who  carried  on  the  war&re,  to  cease  for  a  time 
his  operations,  to  raise  the  siege,  and  permit  nature  ibr  a  space  to 
recover  her  balance  of  power,  but  without  the  remotest  chance  of  pa- 
cification.* The  calomel  vial  was  again  and  again  appealed  to,  to 
stimulate  this  dormant  function,  until  bile  on  bile,  bljick-as  the  demoD 
of  darkness,  was  thrown  forth,  which  in  their  ignorance  of  chemical 
action  was  mistaken  for  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  and  the'  exhibitions 
of  forced  excretions,  instead  of  being  received  as  a  sign  of  subjection 
to  the  power  of  medicine,  was  heard  as  the  voice  of  menace,  and  the 
war&re  was  continued  with  greater  activity." 

Now,  although  our  opinion  accords  with  that  of  Doctor  Lewis,  that 
much  mischief  has  beep  the  result  of  the  Soctrine  assigning  such  pre- 
eminence to  the  liver  in  the  pathology  of  southern  diseases,  and  the 
firee  use  of  calomel,  growing  as  it  were,  from  it,—- still  we  are  aware 
that  it  is  but  opinion,  and  that  there  are  many  intelligent  practitioners 
who  entertain  a  different  belief^  and  who  yet  may  possibly  be  correct* 
From  the  facts,  that  so  little  is  absolutely  fixed  and  settled  in  medicine, 
and  that  the  favorite  theory  and  practice  Of  one  day,  have  so  frequently 
been  the  subjects  of  ridicule  ior  the  next,  we  are  of  opinion  that  a 
lesson  of  modesty  might  be  derived,  and  while  condemning  with  un- 
measured language  the  past,  it  would  be  well  to  recollect  that  another 
generation  is  to  succeed,  through  whose  ordeal  the  labors  of  the  pre- 
sent  have  to  pass.  This  sentiment  is  suggested  by  the  seeming  heed- 
lessness of  the  language  of  Doctor  Lewis,  in  regard  to  the  once 
popular  hepatic  doctrine,  and  mercurial  treatment,  respecting  the  ad- 
vocates of  which  we  find  such  passages  as :  |'  the  uninstructed  mind 
incapable  of  dispassionate  reasoning,"— -**  ignorance  of  chemical 
action,''—**  misguided  men  who  had  turned  aside  from  the  true  path  of 
medical  knowledge," — as  if  indeed  the  author  or  any  other  had  really 
pointed  out  any  true  path  of  medical  knowledge,  which  had  been  re- 
ceived and  acknowledged  generally  as  such. — Surely  the  memory  of 
our  own  venerated  Rush,  and  of  the  recently  departed  Johnson,  should 
have  inspired  (even  in  speaking  of  acknowledged  and  demonstrated 
errors,  of  which  they  may  have  been  among  the  chief  propogators),  a 
more  respectful  consideration  ;  and  much  more  might  this  be  claimed, 
when  mere  opinions,  the  one  as  unsubstantiated  as  the  other,  form  the 
subject  of  discussion.  The  school-boy  of  to>morrow  may  have  put  at 
his  tongue's  end  facts,  of  which  the  sage  of  to-day  knows  nought.    Is 

*  See  Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Suigery  for  March  1847.  Page 
S09.    Rev. 
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the  assumption  of  superior  and  pei^ct  knowledge  therefore  becoming 
in  the  former,  or  the  imputation  of  ignorance  proper  in  its  application 
to  the  latter  ?  In  a  former  quotation  it  is  stated  that  the  old  opinion, 
that  *^  yellow  fever  is  but  a  high  grade  of  bilious  fever,  is  founded  in 
ignorance  of  a  correct  knowledge  of  all  the  facts/'  And  yet  this  has 
been  and  is  the  opinion  of  men,  who  possessed  and  possess  excellent 
opportunities  of  making  themselves  acquainted  with  the  facts  bearing 
upon  the  question ;  and  whose  capacity  for  observation  and  deduction 
have  been  admitted,  to  say  the  least,  to  be  respectable.  And  here  we 
may  again  mention  the  name  of  Rush. 

The  author  next, — "  traveling  out  of  the  record,"  we  think, — takes 
up  the  subject  of  Thompsonianism,  to  which, — though  we  could  fondly 
wish  otherwise, — we  fear  he  inclines  with  something  of  partiality.  He 
says  of  it,  that,  *'  however  false  in  theory,  the  practice  was  much  more 
appropriate  to  the  type  of  disease  of  that  period,  than  any  other  in 
vogue,"  and  that  it  ^^  achieved  signal  triumphs  over  the  equally  false 
theories  ('*de  questibus  non  est  disputandum."  Rev.)  and  but  too 
&tal  practice  of  the  unreflecting  routinist  of  the  regular  profession."  *  * 
*  *  *  "  In  many  of  those  localities,  where  its  triumphs  were  achieved* 
it  still  holds  its  place  in  popular  favor. ^' 

We  confess  here  again  our  ignorance  in  regard  to  statements  made 
as  fiicts  by  our  author ;  for,  as  to  the  '*  triumphs  achieved,"  by  Thomp- 
sonianism, the  avowal  must  be  made  that  heretofore  we  have  remained 
uninstructed,  having  had  before  us  no  evidence  of  their  existence  by 
any  competent  disinterested  witness ;  and  until  Doctor  Lewis  ^volun- 
tarily presented  himself  upon  the  stand,  they  were  heralded  only  and 
proclaimed  by, — to  be  sure  very  good,  but — ^garrulous  and  silly  old 
women,  and  sillier  "busy-bodies,"  or  amateur  practitioners  of  the 
other  sex.  However,  as  to  what  may  be  the  degree  of  intelligence  of 
the  people  and  their  taste  for  Thompsonianism  in  "  certain  localities," 
we  cannot  answer ;  but  so  far  as  our  own  personal  knowledge  extends, 
the  system,  we  know,  has  been  received  with  little  fiivor ;  and  we 
gladly,  therefore,  embrace  the  oppoitunity,  in  so  &r  at  least,  of  removing 
so  foul  a  bar-sinister  from  the  Slate's  escutcheon.  In  pursuance  of 
this,  we  will  wander  a  moment  from  the  '*  Medical  History  of  Ala- 
bama" to  the  Medical  History  of  one  "  locality"  in  the  State, — Mont- 
gomery— so  far  as  connected  with  Thompsonianism.     It  is  soon  told. 

About  the  year  1833  or  1834  the  first  of  these  "learned  Thebans" 
settled  in  the  place, — and  though  &r  superior  in  intelligence  and 
education  to  the  class  generally  to  which  he  belonged,  and  even 
respectably  connected  in  the  State,  to  such  a  degree  was  popular  indig- 
nation excited  by  the  results  of  his  practice,  that  he  was  actually  burnt 
in  effigy,  and  forced  to  retire  in  disgrace. 

About  1842,  another  tried  his  fortune,  not  with  precisely  the  same 
results,  for  getting  nothing  to  do,  he  was  permitted  to  depart  unnoticed, 
A  third — and  so  far  the  last — two  or  three  years  after,  presented  him- 
self for  "  a  share  of  public  patronage."  He  departed,  not  under  the 
most  favorable  auspices,  nor  in  the  most  respectable  manner,  after  a 
'  few  months  spent  in  idleness. 

We  now  respectfully  crave  the'' reader's  pardon  for  occupying  his 
time  at  all,  with  this  most  hideous^excrescence  on  medicine,|Jaiid  would 
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not  liaT«  done  bo»  had  not  the  position  assigned  it  in  the  **Medical 
History  of  the  State"  demanded  for  it  a  passing  notice.  We  therefore 
leave  the  disgusting  and  loatlisome  subject,  and  pass  with  pleasure  to 
our  author's  *^  incidental  notice  of  the  general  plan  of  practice  agreed 
upon  hj  most  of  our  medical  men  in  the  treatment  of  some  of  the 
inaladies  described  in  the  foregoing  pages" — and  first,  of  congestive 
fever. 

'^To  equalize  the  circulation  and  call  back  the  vital  heat  to  the 
surface,  is  the  first  indication,  and  with  this  view,  revulsives  are  applied 
extensively  on  the  external  sur&ce,  strong  cataplasms  of  mustard  are 
applied  to  the  abdomen  and  extremities,  and  the  more  extensively  the 
better." — In  addition  to  the  above.  Doctor  Lewis  also  suggests, — and 
the  practice,  we  have  no  doubt,  is  a  good  one, — the  use  of  obey  cupping 
along  the  whole  course  of  the  spinal  column. 

*'  Calomel,  opium,  quinine  and  piperine  are  the  favorite  remedies  for 
internal  administration ;  they  are  used  singly  or  variously  combined, 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  patient,  and  the  peculiar  notions  of 
practitioners.  If  vomiting  and  purging  exist,  calomel  and  ooium  (five 
grains  to  one)  may  be  given  eveiy  hour  until  quiet  is  restored.^' 

After  reading  the  violent  tirade  of  Doctor  Lewis  against  the  ^  calomel 
vial,"  and  the  doctrines  which  led  so  strongly  to  its  use,  we  wore  cer- 
tainly not  prepared  for  this.  What ;  in  congestive  fever,  if  vomitisig  and 
P^g^  e^sisLt  administer  five  grains  of  calomel  every  hour  till  quiet  is 
restored  7  Now,  it  will  be  recollected,  that  Doctor  Lewis  estimated, 
that  of  the  grave  and  more  malignant  cases,  about  one  third  prove  fiUal 
between  the  second  and  third  day," — but  many,  we  are  assured,  do  not 
terminate  till  a  much  later  pericKl.  In  a  portion  of  the  fatal  cases  at 
least,  if  not  in  all,  it  is  well  known  that  quiet  is  not  restored,  till  death ; 
the  vomiting  and  purging,  and  ffeneral  restlessness,  continuing  to  the 
last'  hour. '  If  then  the  patient  live  but  48  hours  after  the  commence- 
ment of  treatment,— quiet  not  being  restored  in  that  time, — he  will  have 
taken,  by  the  termination  of  the  case,  no  less  than  240  grains  of  calomel* 
Surely  Uie  most  ultra  Cookite,  could  desire  but  little  more  than  this  ; 
and  if  perchance  he  ventured  upon  the  use  of  larger  portions,  he  would 
scarcely  dare,  we  think,  to  ^^discharge  them  in  such  rapid  succession." — 
We  do  not  wish  to  be  considered  among  those,  who  join  in  the  **  hue 
and  cry"  against  calomel ;  but  five  grain  doses,  repeated  every  hour  for 
two  or  three  days  under  the  circumstances  designated  by  our  author,  we 
look  upon,,  to  say  the  least,  as  little  short  of  an  abuse  of  this  valuable 
and  potent  article. 

In  regard  to  venesection  in  congestive  fever,  we  find  the  following 
singular  and  most  strange  ^paragraph. 

„  In  but  few  cases  do  even  the  most "  bold  and  bloody,"  use  that 
M  double-edged  sword,"  the  lancet — ^that  ignis  fatuus  theory  has  often 
led  the  way  to  the  chamber,  but  the  murdered  victim  has  as  often  risen 
up  in  judgement"    *  *  •  * 

**  Quinine  is  not  given  in  congestive  fever  as  a  sHtnulanl  to  promote 
reaction.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  popular  and  weU  founded  impression, 
that  when  given  in  adynamic  diseases,  in  large  doses,  its  efifect  is  deci- 
dedly sedative,  and  consequently  prejudicial.  *****  It  is  theie- 
fe;^  given  in  combination  with  stimulants."    ***** 
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The  author  cites  a  case,  given  in  a  commiinicalion  to  him,  from  one 
of  his  correspondents, — Doctor  Ames, — showing  the  impmiitj  \idth 
which,  under  certain  circumstances,  large  quantities  of  quinine  may  he^ 
administered.  ^  I  gave  recentlj  to  a  negro  boy  under  twelve  years  of 
age  about  fifty  grains  within  twelve  hours,  without  producing  any  deaf, 
ncss  or  ringing  in  his  ears."  The  case  was  one  of  cerebral  congestive 
fever,  in  which  disease,  it  is  the  opinion  of  Doctor  Ames  that  quinine  is 
**  tolerated  as  tartar-emetic  is  toleraled  in  inflammatory  pneumonia,  and 
bleeding  in  encephalic  inflammation." 

The  following  remarks  relative  to  certain  fiicts, — sustaining,  seemingly 
in  a  most  incontrovertible  manner,  the  doctrine  of  the  sedative  action  of 
quinine,— are  also  given  from  the  letter  of  Doctor  Ames.  **  These 
relate  to  cases  of  debility  ;  either  diseases  of  this  kind,  or  exhaustion 
from  haemorrhage  or  protracted  diseases  in  which  the  depressing  efi^s 
of  bleeding  or  cathartics  have  been  aided  by  long  abstinence.  In  these, 
4^inine  is  always  injurious,  quickening  the  pulse  and  augmenting  the 
'  general  debili^." 

Doctor  Lewis  makes  some  remarks  relative  to  the  early  use  of  quinine, 
and  mentions  the  names  of  some  gentlemen  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
administering  it  in  pretty  decided  doses,  as  far  back  as  1880.  Several 
Southern  physicians  however  might  be  named,  who  made  free  use  of  it 
several  yeaxs  anterior  to  this.  But  to  whom  in  realiiy  the  credit  is  due, 
would  at  the  present  day  be  a  most  difficult  question  to  decide.  Among 
authors  who  practiced  in  malarious  sectk>ns,  shortly  afler  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Peruvian  Bark  into  general  use,  we  find  U  recommended  in 
doses,  which  woukl  be  equivalent  to  the  doses  of  quinine,  as  given  by 
the  judicious  and  guarded  now ;  and  in  their  venerable  tomes  idso  may 
be  found  precedents  for  the  use  of  quinine,  in  recommendation  of  the  for- 
mer in  fiiU  doses,  in  the  same  diseases,  and  under  the  same  circumstan- 
ces as  those  in  which  the  latter  is  administered  with  such  signal  advan- 
tage at  the  present  day.  **  It  is  questionable  indeed,  whether  quinine  is 
even  now  more  highly  esteemed,  than  was  the  crude  bark  in  times  past 
—-or  its  real  properties  better  understood,  than  were  those  of  the  latter, 
by  a  few,  more  than  a  century  ago."  Although  a  train  of  circumstan- 
ces,—-among  which  especially  may  be  mentioned  the  exceeding  popu- 
larity oCthe  doctrines  of  certain  authors,  whose  views  were  not  favora- 
ble to  the  use  of  the  Bark,-»led  for  a  time  to  its  partial  exclusion  from  prac- 
tice ;  still  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  a  number  adhered  to  its 
use,  and  that  the  practice  was  transmitted  down  from  one  to  another*  till 
the  discovery  of  the  quinine,  and  that  then  the  latter  was  adopted,  by  the 
last  few  of  the  succession,  in  proportionate  doses,  and  for  similar  pur* 
poses,  instead  of  the  Bark. 

The  views  of  Doctor  Lewis,  we  think,  in  regard  to  the  action  of  qui- 
nine, will  be  found  somewhat  peadiar ;  but  before  remarking  further  on 
these,  we  will  copy  some  remarks  relative  to  the  treatment  of  pneumonia. 

**  During  the  past  two  seasons  of  winter  and  spring,  we  have  treated 
in  the  Marine  Hospital  40  cases  of  pneumonia— -the  subjects  were 
mostly  active  robust  young  men,  belonging  to  the  vokmteer  service;— 
We. studied  the  character  and  tendency  and  effect  of  remedies  on  this 
disease,  with  no  little  interest  Twelve  were  of  a  remittent  fom-— 6 
pleuro-pneumonia,  10  bilious,  and  13  typhoid  pneumonia.    In  all  those 
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of  the  remittent,  and  a  few  of  the  bilious  type,  quinine  was  used  at  difl 
ferent  times  ;  but  was  beneficial,  so  &r  as  we  could  discover,  in  onlj 
three  of  the  remittent,  and  very  partial  in  these.  In  three  of  the  bilious 
variety  the  pulse  was. corded  and  tense ;  general  blood-letting  was  prac- 
ticed in  these.  Cups  were  used  in  every  case,  but  it  was  seldom  that 
the  strength  of  the  patient  would  permit  the  abstraction  of  blood,  even 
in  this  way.  Tartar  emetic  was  not  tolerated  in  doses  exceeding  the 
eighth  of  a  grain.  Alteratives,  such  as  calomel  and  Dover's  powder  and 
blue  pill  were  occasionally  given — expectorants  were  also  used,  and 
purgatives  were  necessary  in  most  of  the  cases.  Th^  reliable  remedies 
however  were  mustard  cataplasms  and  poultices,  after  the  manner 
advised  by  Doctor  Baldwin  of  Montgomery,  and  the  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia. These  were  used  more  or  less  in  every  case,  and  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  the  disease.  In  6  cases  of  the  typhoid  or  continued 
variety,  we  gave  brandy  in  combination  with  ammonia,  and  with  deci- 
ded advantage.  In  many  cases  it  is  necessary  to  sustain  and  strengthen 
the  patient  in  his  exhausting  efforts  at  expectoration,— otherwise  the  im- 
mense accumulation  of  pasty,  dark  colored  matter,  wiihin  the  cavUy  of 
the  chestj  would  have  suffocated  him.  Stimulants,  when  judiciously  given, 
instead  of  checking,  materially  aid  expectoration,  upon  the  ease  andpro- 
iuseness  of  which  depend  the  life  of  the  patient.  This  disease  runs  its 
course  in  from  eight  io  fourteen  days,  and  it  is  dangerous  to  attempt  to 
cut  it  short.*    Three  of  the  forty  only  proved  fatal." 

**  We  are  convinced  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubts  that  had  contra* 
stimulants  been  freely  used  in  the  treatment  of  these  cases,  not  one 
would  have  recovered;  had  quinine  then  been  given  with  the  best 
results,  it  should  not  on  that  account  be  classed  among  contra-stimulants 
-^f  so,  brandy,  opium  and  ammonia  are  entitled  to  the  same  distinction." 

Let  as,  if  possible,— or  as  near  as  possible, — present  this  in  a  logical 
shape,  and  see  how  it  will  look. 

Doctor  Lewis  thinks,  (for  in  reality  his  being  **  convinced"  can 
amount  to  no  more  than  this,)  that  contra-stimulants  used  freely  would 
have  killed  all  these  patients.  If  quimne  had  been  given  with  good 
results,  ergo,  quinine  is  a  stimulant. 

Now,  if  the  opinion  of  Doctor  Lewis'  in  regard  to  what  would  have 
been  the  result  of  the  administration  of  contra-stimulants  in  these  cases, 
amounted  to  a  demonstration  of  the  fact;  and  then  had  quinine  been 
used  ^  with  the  best  results,"  there  would  have  been  at  least  some  ap« 
pearance  of  legitimacy  about  his  conclusions  ; — But,  to  make  deductions 
from  such  shadowy  premises  as  these,  and  expect  them  to  be  received  ? 
Why,  as  well  might  Doctor  Lewis  attempt  to  erect  a  towering,  massive 
edifice  upon  moon-shine,  and  to  persuade  the  world  that  its  basis  had 
the  solidity  of  adamant. 

Among  those  generally  who  believe  that  quinine  is  a  contra-stimu- 
lant, its  use  we  think  would  be  considered  inadmissible,— or  admissible 
only  with  certain  precautions  and  combinations,— -even  in  '*  what  are 
supposed  to  be  inflammatory  affections"  of  the  thoracic  viscera,  in  such 
a  prostrate  condition  of  the  system,  that  '*  tartar  emetic  could  not  be 

*  Here,  and  m  several  other  instances  which  we  neglected  to  designate,  the 
italics  are  ours — ^Rev. 
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tolerated  in  doses  exceeding  the  eighth  of  a  grain ;"  and  where  the 
strength  of  the  patient  would  not  permit  the  abstraction  of  blood  with 
Cups.  By  the  by,  why  did  our  author  persist  in  cupping  every  one  of 
these  forty  cases,  seeing  that  it  was  "  but  seldon  that  the  strength  of  the 
patient  would  permit  the  abstraction  of  blood  even  in  this  way." 

*  *  *  *  "In  the  vicinity  of  the  fever  swamp  there  occasionally 
occurs,  in  plethoric  healthy  emigrants,  cases  of  continued  bilious  fever 
attended  with  '*  violent  pain  in  the  head  and  back,  hot  skin,  and  corded^ 
'  tense  pulse"  We  have  administered  quinine  in  ^  sedative  doses,"  in 
many  of  these  cases,  and  it  never  &iled  to  augment  all  the  imflanunatory 
febrile  symptoms." 

Was  there  ever  anything  so  wayward  and  perverse  ?  Truly  Doctor 
Lewis  has  just  cause  to  complain  of  the  results  in  his  hand,  in  some 
respects,  of  the  use  of  the  article  under  consideration.  As  if  endowed 
with  the  most  vivid  instincts,  coupled  with  a  settled  mischievous  perver* 
sity  towards  him,  and  a  determination  to  run  counter  to  his  inclinations 
at  all  points  ; — chameleon  like,  taking  its  hue  from  surrounding  objects, 
and  with  Protean  facility  changing  its  character  with  changing  circum- 
stances, it  *'  never  failed  to  augment  all  the  inflammatory  febrile  symp- 
toms," in  cases  of  a  phlogistic  character,  where  of  course  he  wouM 
have  wished  it  to  act  as  a  sedative  ;  while,  where  the  action  of  a  stimu- 
lant might  be  desirable,  ^*  given  in  adynamic  diseases,  its  effect  is  deci* 
dedly  Mdative."  Will  not  the  article  have  to  be  eventually  excluded 
from  all  rational  practice,  or  absolutely  expelled  from  the  materia  medica, 
if  it  goes  on  behaving  in  this  manner  ? 

"  Doctor  W.  M.  Boling  has  maintained  ♦♦*♦♦♦♦  that  it  (qui- 
nine) is  contra-stimulant  and  highly  serviceable  in  the  treatment  of 
infiammalouy  affections — inflammatory  diseases,  strictly  so,  are  now 
rare  among  us."  And  yet  Doctor  Lf  wis  has  just  told  us,  that  *'  during 
the  past  two  seasons  of  winter  and  spring" — in  the  courae,  it  will  be  seen, 
of  not  more  than  six  months, — ^he  had  treated  in  9ne  small  hospital  no 
less  than  forty  cases  of  pneumonia.  But  to  proceed  with  our  subject. 
^  We  have  examined  somewhat  the  notes  of  cases  upon  which  Doctor 
Boling  predicates  his  opinions,  complicated  as  they  are,  these  cases  can- 
not be  properly  classed  with  the  phlegqiasise.  *♦*♦♦♦♦♦• 
We  may  be  wrong  and  Doctor  Boling  right ;  be  this  as  it  may  he  has 
too  much  liberality  not  to  agree  with  us  in  the  sentiment  of  the  Poet," 

*^  One  man's  word  is  vo  man's  word, 
Troth  demands  that  aU  be  heard." 

We]I,-^Doctor  Lewis  has  been  ^  heard,"  and  '*  all"  have  decided  ; — 
**  complicated  as  they  are,  these  cases  cannot  be  properly  classed  with 
the  phlegmasisB" — "  I  am  sir  Oracle" — 

The  subject,  as  regards  the  character  of  these  cases,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence  also,  any  influence  from  them,  is  of  course  no  longer  open  for 
discussion.  Doctor  Lewis  having  set  at  rest  and  definitively  settled  the 
question.  Were  it  otherwise,  however,  we  would  then  feel  free  to  remark, 
Uiat  we  had  not  only  *'  examined  somewhat  the  notes  of  cases,  dec," 
but  had  scrutinized  them  most  thoroughly,  and  that,  though  Doctor 
Boliiig  does  not  pretend  that  they  all  properly  belong  to  the  phlegma- 
sis,^for  he  distinctly  says  in  regard  to  them  that  ^  some  of  the  cases 
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will  be  recognised  as  remittent  feyer,  complicated  with  local  afledioiiv, ' 
while  others  will  be  recognized  as  local  inflammations,  on  the  conse- 
qu^t  febrile  excitement  of  which,  a  malarious  influence  is  manifested  bj 
a  periodical  remittencey"*)  still  in  every  instance  in  which  the  separate 
caption  claims  for  the  case  an  inflammatory  character,  we  find  both  the 
rational  symptoms  and  fhysiccX  signs  of  inflammation  presenL  Still  we 
will  not  say  that  they  are  ^*  inflammatory  diseases,  strictly  so,"  as  this 
would  be  merely  placing  assertion  in  opposition  to  assertion.  Seriously, 
Doctor  Lewis  now  and  then  seems  to  have  a  summary  way  of  settling 
matters  concerning  which  he  undertakes  to  treat :  Another,  in  deciding 
a  question  like  the  present,  involving  points  of  at  least  some  practical 
interest,  would  perhaps  have  given  at  the  same  time  some  of  the  reasons 
upon  which  he  based  his  decision.  Not  so  our  author,  however,  for 
though,  for  ought  we  know,  he  may  have  had  them  ^  plenty  as  black* 
berries," — ^he  names  not  one. 

We  must  now  draw  our  notice  of  the  paper  before  us  to  a  dose- 
That  we  highly  appreciate  it,  is  apparent  from  the  extent  of  our  quota* 
tions  and  comments,  and  the  solicitude  therein  manifested  to  bring  it 
generally  before  the  profession.  We  have,  it  is  true,  discovered  a  &w 
seemingly  objectionable  points  in  it,  a  portion  of  which  we  have  pre- 
sented to  the  reader.  More  might  be  named,  and  more  might  be  said 
upon  them  ;  but  to  the  hypercritical,  who  may  think  we  have  been  remiss 
in  the  performance  of  our  assumed  duty,  we  would  suggest  that  it  is  an 
easier  task  in  many  instanoes  to  discover  defects,— or  what  we  may  sup- 
pose to  be  defects,—- in  the  composition  of  another,  than  to  produce  a  labor 
more  perfect.  We  can  readily  find  an  excuse  for  the  presentation  of  the 
paper  before  the  society  in  the  shape  it  bears,  seeing  that  the  prize  was 
to  be  awarded  by  a  given  time ;  but  we  must  give  expression  to  an. 
<>pinion  formed,  even  in  the  perusal  of  the  first  pages. — that  Doctor  Lewis 
has  not  only  been  guilty  of  great  unjustice  to  himself,  but  has  manifested 
a  want  of  respect  to  his  brethren  of  the  South, — ^who  more  especially 
would  be  expected  to  feel  an  interest  in  his  esstfy,—- by  thus  forcing  it^ 
prematurely,  *'  deformed,  unfinished"  into  the  world,  and  presenting  it 

*  We  find  the  following  marginal  note  some  few  pages  back,  appended 
through  mistake  apparently  to  the  observations  quoted  from  the  letter  ot  Doctor 
Ames  on  cerebral-congestive  fever, — in  reference  we  presume  to  the  series  of 
cases  here  alluded  to,  which  were  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Medi- 
cal Sciences  for  July,  1844— and  in  the  Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Sni^ 
gery,  for  September  of  the  same  year. 

*•  Doctor  Lewis  takes  this  method  of  informing  his  friend  Doctor  Boling,  that 
he  (Doctor  Lewis)  would  be  as  far  from  classing  these  diseases  with  the  phleg- 
masie,  as  Doctor  B.  would  the  ^  unknown  agent  of  yellow  fever"  with  '*  reme- 
dies."* Now,  the  reader,  who  has  accompanied  us  thus  far,  and  has  therefore 
discovered,  what  a  way  of  bis  own  has  **  Doctor  Lewis  in  some  things,  we  are 
disposed  to  think,  will  scarcely  expect  that  Doctor  Boling  would  be  matly  sur- 
prised, even  at  the  announcement  that  he  (Doctor  Lewis)  would  not  class 
pneumonia,  pleuro-pneumonia,  bronchitis,  d&c,  among  the  phlegmasie.  As 
the  Doctor  has  ^  changed  all  this,"  perhaps  he  will  tell  us,  where  m  the  nosolo- 
gical table  he  has  placed  diseases  of  this  character. 

*  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  for  July,  1844*    Page  44^ 
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before  the  profession,  wanting  shikpe,  symmetij,  and  proportion.  In 
conclusion  ;  for  the  **  Medical  Histoiy/'  we  most  heartily  wish,  that,— 
corrected  however  in  many  respects, — it  may  form  the  nucleus  bf  a 
more  extended  work  on  the  diseases  of  the  Ibuth,  to  which  Doctor 
Lewis, — having  ii|  view  a  proper  regard  for  his  own  reputation, — is  so 
well  capable  of  doiAg  justice  ;  and  for  the  author  himself  that  he  may 
live  through  many  ataxic  epochs^  and  ^  great  longevity  mark  his  pil- 
grimage on  earth." 

W.  M.  B. 


II.— A  Syriem  of  Surgery,  By  J.  M.  Cheuits,  Doctor  in  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  Public  Professor  of  General  and  Opthalmic  Surgery, 
Director  of  the  Chirurgical  and  Opthalmic  Clinic  tn  the  University  of 
Heidelberg,  dec.  .dec  d0c.  Translated  from  the  German,  and  accom- 
panied with  additional  notes  and  observations.  By  John  F.  South, 
late  Professor  of  Surgery  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  tingland, 
and  one  of  the  Surgeons  to  St.  Thomas  Hospital.  In  three  volumes. 
Philadelphia.    Lea  dc  Blant^ard.     1847. 

This  work  may  be  regarded  as  embodying  ike  principles  and  doctrines 
(^  the  German  %irgeons  of  the  present  day  ; ,  and  as  the  highest  authority 
on  the  several  and  multi&rious  subjects  o(  which  it  treats..  As  an  evi. 
dence  of  the  high  estimation  in  whksh  it  is  held  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
we  may  state  that  it  haa  already  reached  its  sixth  edition,  although  the 
first  was  issued  but  yesterday.  ^ 

It  displays  all  that  order,— carefiil  arrangement  and  patient  research 
tor  which  our  German  contemporaries  are  so  celebrated.  To  give  some 
idea  of  the  scope  and  character  of  this  work,  we  shall  enumerate  the 
different  divisions  and  subdivision  adopted  by  the  author. 

Under  the  Ist  division,  he  treats  o{  InflamnutHon  in  general — ^2ml,  of 
tome  peculiar  kinds  of  inflammation ; — as  of  erysipelas ; — bums ;  frost 
hite — boils  and  carbuncle.  dc2,  of  inflammation  in  some  special  organs  ; 
as  injlammation  of  the  Umsils^-^  the  parotid  glandi^-oi  the  breasts^ — 
of  <Ae  urethroy—^f  the  testicle^ — of  the  muscles  of  the  loinsi—oi  the  naiZ- 
joiiito,—- of  the  joints^  of  the  synomal  membranes — of  the  cartilages--^ 
thejoini*endofthe  hones^  as  of  the  hip-joint'^^houider-joint — Imee-jointj 
and  so  on.« 

Under  the  3d  devision  he  treats  of  those  diseases  which  consist  in  a 
disturbance  of  physical  connesmm.  1st.  Fresh  solutions  rf  continuity'-^ 
as  wounds  and  fractures,  2nd.  Old  solutions^  which  do  not  suppurate^ 
— 9M  false  joints^ — hare  lip^ — defi  in  the  softpakUe^ — Mrupture  of  the 
femJe  perineum.  Of  those  which  do  suppurate^ — as  ulcers — Ist,  in 
general — 2d,  in  particular^ — as  the  atonic, — scorbutic^ — scrofulous^ — 
gouty — impeUginious-^'oenereal — bony  ulcers  or  caries. 

2m2,  FistuJUis^  as  the  salivary — biliary^  fetecal,  and  art^cial  anus-^ 
casal  fistula — urinary  fistula. 

8d.  Solutions  of  continuity  by  changed  position  of  parts  ;  as  disloca^ 
Uons — Tuptures-^prdapses — distortions — 4th.  Sdmons  of  continuity  by 
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unnaturai  distenHoni — as  in  the  arteries^  aneurismst — in  &e  veins 
varices^ — ^in  the  capiUary-vasctilar  system,  ideangiectasi&, 

dd  Division— di8e€ises  dependent  on  the  unnaivral  adhesion  of  parts — 
1,  Anchrylosis  oT  the  j(n$U'ends  of  bones^  2,  growing  together  andnamncing 
of  the  aperture  of  the  nostrils ;  8,  unnatural  adhesio;!  of  the  tongue  ; — 
4,  adhesion  of  the  gums  to  the  cheeks, — 5,  narrowing  of  the  cssophagust 
—6,  closing  and  narrowing  of  the  rectum, — 7,  growing  together  and 
narrowing  of  the  prepuce-78,  narrowing  and  closing  of  the  urethra,— - 
ditto  of  the  v^ina  and  mouth  of  the  womb. 

4th  Division — Foreign  Bodies — Isl,  Foreign  bodies  introduced  exler- 
nally  into  our  organism — 1,  into  the  nose — 2,  into  the  mouth, — 3,  into 
the  gullet  and  intestinal-  canal — 4,  into  the  wind-pipe — 2nd,  Foreign 
bodies  formed  in  our  organism  by  the  retention  of  natural  products* 

IsL  Rentention  in  their  proper  cavities  and  receptacles, — 1,  as  ranula, 
—2,  retention  of  urine,— '8,  retention  of  the  fistus  in  utero,— or  in  the 
cavity  of  the  belly.  ^ 

2nd.  Extravasations  external  to  the  proper  cavities  or  receptacles — 
1 — as  blood-swellings  on  the  heads  of  new  born  children, — 2,  collec- 
tions •f  blood  in  joints. 

dd.  Foreign  bodies  resulting  from  the  accumulation  of  unnatural  secret- 
ed fluids, — 1,  as  lymphatic  swellings, — 2,  dropsy  of  joints, — 3,  dropsy  of 
the  bursa  mucosa,-~4,  water  in  the  head — spina  bifida, — 5,  water  in 
the  chest  and  empheyema,— 6,  dropsy  of  the  pericardium, — 7,  dropsy  of 
the  belly, — 8,  ditto  of  the  ovary. 

4th.  Foreign  bodies  produced  from  the  concretion  of  secreied  fluids* 

4th  Division — Diseases  which  consist  in  the  degeneration  of  organic 
parts,  or  in  the  production  of  new  parts, — 1,  enlargement  of  the  tongue, 
— 2,  bronchocele,— enlarged  clitoris, — 4,  warts, — 5,  bunions, — 6,  homy 
growths, — 7,  bony  ditto. — 8,  fungos  of  the  dura-mater, — 9,  fatty  swell- 
ings,— 10,  encysted  swellings — 11,  cartilaginous  bodies  in  joints, — 12, 
sarcoma,— 13,  medullary  fungus, — 14,  polyps,— 15,  cancer. 

VI.  Division — Loss  of  organic  parts — 1,  organic  replacement  of 
already  lost  parts,  especially  of  the  face,  according  to  the  Tayliacozian 
and  Indian  methods— 2,  Mechanical  repZocemen^— application  of  artifical 
limbs  and  the  like. 

VII.  Division — Superfluity  of  organic  parts. 

VIII.  Division — Display  of  the  elementary  management  of  Surgical 
operations* 

General  Surgical  operations, — Bleeding,— cupping — application  of 
issues — introduction  of  setons — amputations — resections,  <SLc. 

The  preceding  arrangement  is  original  in  many  respects  ;  it  is  at  the 
same  time  natural  and  full  of  suggestions  to  the  reader — No  one,  but 
an  erudite  German  Surgeon  could  have  arranged  his  subject  with  such 
order  and  in  such  strict  accordance  with  surgical  science. 

The  work  comprehends  three  large  volumes,  with  most  copious  notes 
and  additions  by  Mr.  South.  Like  all  writers,  whether  in  surgery — or 
the  practice  of  medicine,  Mr.  Chelius  grapples  first  with  inflammation, 
at  once  a  perplexing  and  endless  subject  of  discussion.  He  defines 
inflammation  to  be  "  that  condition  of  an  organized  part  in  which  the 
vital  process  and  plasticiiy  of  the  blood  are  unnaturally  raised,  and  which 
is  manifested  by  pain — redness — ^increased  temperature  and  swelling." 
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By  uttering  the  preceding  doctrine,  Mr.  Chelius'  at  one  step  enters 
upon  debatable  ground  ;  since  inflammation  may  and  does  exists — ^we 
opine,  without  many  of  the  phenomena  enumerated  in  the  preceding 
paragraph.  After  all,  it  is  of  little  consequence  whether  #e  quarrel 
about  this  or  that  syjnptom — such  and  such  a  phenomenon,  provided  we 
agree  as  to  the  actual  condition  and  alteration  of  the  partfr---the  seat  of 
this  morbid  process.  Andral,  with  his  usual  originality  and  judgment, 
endeaTered  to  banish  the  term  inflammation  from  pathological  techhol- 
ogy,  and  substitute  other  terms  more  descriptiye  of  the  pathological 
changes  which  usually  characterize  certain  morbid  processes. 

To  him  we  are  indebted  for  an  analysis  of  the  complex  phenomena 
which  ordinarily  mark  the  progress  of  inflammatory  action. 

In  fine,  whatever  doubts  may  be  entertained  in  regard  to  the  true  con- 
dition of  the  parts  in  inflammation,  certes,  we  thoroughly  understand  the 
diflferent  ways  in  which  it  may  terminate.  Further,  we  recognize  its 
existence — ^we  can  combat  its  symptoms  and  often  check  its  progress  ; 
imd  beyond  this,  we  need  not  seek  to  go,  provided  we  could  restrain  the 
speculative  tendencies  of  our  minds. 

We  propose  to  make  some  running  comments  upon  InfiammMon  of 
the  joints^  at  once  an  important  and  serious  class  of  disease — ^Mr.  Che- 
lius  has  given  us,  in  the  work  on  hand,  some  excellent  advice  on  the 
subject.  He  says  that  the  various  parts  oC  which  the  joints  consist, 
stand  in  the  most  intimate  relation  with  each  other ;  therefore,  in  dis- 
ease of  any  one,  all  the  other  parts  are  gradually  drawn  into  participa- 
tion* We  speak  of  the  ligdmenis  and  synovial  membrane^  the  cartilages^ 
and  the  spungy  ends  of  the  bones.  In  each  of  these  structures  infliam- 
mation  may  be  set  up  as  the  primary  disease,  which  may  be  communi- 
cated to  the  others,  and  various  organic  changes  be  produced  which  are 
described  as  articular  ftingus,  d^c. 

Inflammation  of  these  structures  may  be  produced  from  various  causes 
•'—from  external  injury — ^flrom  the  effects  of  cold — ^fVom  constitutional 
causes — as  gout,  rheumatism,  syphilis,  or  the  retrocession  of  certain 
cutaneous  eruptions. 

Diseases  of  the  joints  have  received  too  little  attention  from  Amencan 
practitioners ;  peculiar  and  complex  in  structure,  delicately  organized 
and  nicely  arranged,  the  joints  are  subject  to  a  great  variety  of  affections, 
sometimes  diflicult  to  diagnose,  and  often  ending  in  the  destruction  of 
the  joints.  How  often,  in  proof  of  this,  do  we  see  '*  living  and  moving" 
monuments  of  either  our  indifference  to  or  neglect  of  the  diseases  of  the 
joints  ;  constantly  we  encounter  in  the  sheets  a  poor  cripple,  crutch  in 
hand,  with  an  anchyiosed-joint, — the  result  of  some  chronic  disease,  now 
too  &r  advanced  to  be  remedied. 

Indeed,  we  know  of  no  class  of  affections  which  are  more  likely  to 
•nd  disastrously,  if  mistaken  or  overlooked  in  their  early  stages.  Some- 
times the  inflammation  begins  within  and  progresses  without,  and  vice 
versa;  it  gradually  extends  from  one  structure  to  another,  involving 
sooner  or  later  the  entire  structnre  composing  the  joint 

As  the  ligaments  and  the  capsular  membranes  are  closely  allied  in 
their  anatomical  structure,  so  they,  in  like  manner,  are  subject  to  the 
^ame  morbid  alterations.  The  synovial  membrane  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  a  serous  tissue*— first  it  resembles  that  class  of  tissues  as  being  a 
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closed  sack— secreting  a  serous  flaid  whicli  serves  to  lubricate  tie 
articulating  surfaces  and  favor  the  gliding  of  one  bodj  over  that  of 
another.  The  fibrous  structure  of  the  joints  is  also  the  seat  of  a 
•peculiar  kiftd  of  inflammation  usually  called  articular  rheumatfsm.  It 
is  as  obstinate  as  painful  and  of^en  assumes  a  chronic  form,  especially 
in  the  aged  and  infirm* 

In  acute  inflammation  of  the  ligaments  of  the  articulations,  we  have 
usually  severe  pain,  especially  on  the  slightest  motion  or  pressure  ;  it  is 
also  attended  with  heat  and  a  sense  of  fittigue,  alinost  amounting  to 
actual  pain.  Occasionally  it  is  accompanied  with  considerable  swelling, 
of  an  elastic  feel,  of  a  daik  reddish  hue,  and  intolereiit  of  the  touch. 

In  this  state  of  the  parts,  the  limb  is  usually  flexed, — the  pain  extends 
to  the  flexor  and  extensor  tendons, — attendeid  with  considerable  febrile 
excitement — ^fuired-tongue — ^head-ache  and  the  usual  concomitants  of 
fever.  If  Ihe  inflammatory  action  be  not  arrested,  it  soon  extends  to  the 
synovial  sack,  and  finaUy  to  the  cancellated  structure  of  the  heads  of  the 
bones  themselves.  Then  the  work  of  destruction  sets  in, — soflening  of 
the  cartilages — thickening  and  other  alterations  of  the  synovial  tissue-— 
with  disintegration  of  the  epiphyses  of  the  bones — a  state  of  things  gen- 
erally irremediable. 

It  is  in  the  early  stage  of  the  affection  that  the  treatment,  to  be  suc- 
cessful, must  commence  ;  to  delay  is  to  sacrifice  the  use  of  the  joint — 
perhaps  the  healths-even' life  of  the  patient.  If  the  general  health  be 
good,— the  constitution  strong,  active  depletion  from  the  parts  inflamed 
must  be  steadily  enforced,  until  the  heat,  tenderness  and  pain  are  greatly 
reduced  or  removed.  Local  depletion  with  considerable  purgation  in 
some  cases,  will  speedily  ptepare  the  parts  for  other  modes  of  treatment. 

Nothing  is  ao  efficacious  as  a  laige  fly-blister  over  the  entire  joint — ^ 
it  should  be  large  enough  to  envelope  both  ends  of  the  bones ;  and  as 
soon  as  one  blister  heals,  another  should  follow  over  the  same  spot — 
and  so  on  until  all  soreness  and  pain  on  motion  of  the  joint  is  re- 
moved. 

If  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  joint-inflammation  is  allied  to  or 
eonnected  with  a  scrofulous  constitution — local  depletion  roust  be  spar- 
ingly used  ;  and  blisters  will  (MX)ve,  in  a  large  number  of  oases,  positivelj 
hurtful — by  aggravating  the  pain  and  prolonging  the  inflammation. 

A  peculiar  affection  of  the  joints  has  been  described  by  some  authors  : 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  calls  it  (ronorrhceal  rheumatism ;  it  consists  in  an 
inflammation  of  the  synovial  tissue, — is  attended  with  great  pain  and 
some  swelling  of  the  joint.  It  is  concomitant  with  or  succeeds  a  gonorr- 
hcBa — is  usually  accompanied  with  an  obstinate  opthalmia,  not  always 
the  result  of  contact,  as  generally  supposed. 

The  elder  Cline  was  th^  first  to  call  attention  to  this  afiection— Bro- 
die  and  Lawrence  have  both  described  the  disease.  We  have  seen  one 
case,  much  like  those  detailed  by  the  above  authors. 

It  is  not  improbable  but  that  this  afilection  is  produced  by  the  treat- 
ment usually  adopted  to  cure  a  gonorrhcea— favored  by  certain  constitu- 
tional peculiarities. 

The  treatment  of  this  affection  must  be  such  that  whilst,  by  local 
del  letion  and  counttfr-irritation  we  endeavor  to  relieve  the  parts  affected, 
we  must  at  the  same  time  not  forget  a  proper  constitutional  treatment. 
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We  maj,  for  this  purpose,  use  ZittmaQ's  decoction, — ^the  hydriodate 
potassa,  and  the  usual  anti-sjphililic  class  of  medicines. 

It  will  be  utterly  impossible  to  even  glance  at  the  great  variety  of  mat- 
ter contained  in  the  three  large  volumes  before  us.  Much  that  it  con- 
tains is  already  familiar  to  the  residing  American  surgeons.  The  book 
is  German  both  in  matter  and  manner — ^^none  the  worse  for  all  that — 
Take  it  as  a  system  of  surgery,  it  is  quite  practical  and  equal  to  any  of 
the  present  day.  Professor  South,  the  English  Translator,  has  added  as 
much  as  the  original  text  contains.  His  notes  consists  partly  in  extracts 
taken  from  the  ablest  authors  of  past  and  the  present  times,  and  partly 
in  personal  experience  and  observation. 

We  shall  conclude  this  brief  and  imperfectly  written  notice,  by.  advis- 
ing those  who  wish  to  learn  the  theoretical  and  practical  part  of  surgery, 
to  buy  and  study  Chelius.  It  treats  of  every  variety  of  surgical  disease, 
and  in  a  style  at  once  clear  and  concise. 

.    A.  H. 


III. — Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Tradice  of  Physic^  delivered  at 
King^s  College^  London.  By  Thomas  Watson,  M.  D.,  etc.  etc,  etc. 
Third  Americanjfrom  the  last  London  Edition^  revised  tnlh  additions. 
By  D.  Fraivcis  Condie,  M.  D.,  Secretary  to  the  College  of  Physic 
cianst  Avthor  of  a  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  Children^  Phikdelphia. 
Lee  dc  Blanchard.     1847. 

We  have  received  from  the  Publishers  the  third  American  edition  of 
Watson's  great  work,  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine.  To 
say  that  it  is  the  very  best  work  on  the  subject  now  extant,  is  but  to  echo 
the  sentiments  of  the  medical  press  thougbout  the  country  f 

Until  this  work  made  its  appearance,  books  on  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine were  little  else  than  a  prosy  detail  of  the  symptoms  of  disease, 
backed  by  a  half  empirical  and  half  rational  practice. 

Here,  we  have  our  knowledge  of  disease  posted  up  to  the  latest  dates ; 
all  the  recent  discoveries  made  in  the  different  departments  of  our  sci- 
ence are  applied  with  a  master's  hand  to  the  elucidation  and  cure  of 
disease.  As  this  work  has  already  been  noticed  at  some  length  in  a 
former  number  of  this  Journal,  we  shall  conclude  our  notice,  by  recom- 
mending every  practitioner  and  student  throughout  our  country,  to  read 
attentively  Watson's  Lectures  on  the  ^  Principles  2jiA  Practice  ofMedi* 
cine:' 

A.  H. 


part  2ri)irb, 

EXCERPTA. 


1 A  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Physical  Phenomena  of  Living  Bodies,    De- 
livered in  the  university  of  Pisa.    By  Professor  Matteucci,  F.  R.  S. 

(Translated  for  Tu  Lancet,  by  S.  J.  Groodfellow,  JML  D.,  Load.,  late  Phynoiaa  to 
the  Cumberland  Infirmary.) 


LECTUEB  L 

Gehtlemen  : — I  never  before  felt  so  diffident  of  my  own  powers  as  I  do 
now,  when  I  am  about  to  perform  the  duty  which  has  been  imposed  on  me,  of 
delivering  a  course  of  lectures  upon  the  Physical  Phenomena  of  Living 
Bodies,  But  while  I  feel  the  difficulty  of  such  au  undertaking,  I  also  hope  that 
my  efforts  may  be  rewarded  by  the  advantages  you  may  derive  from  them. 
In  fact,  this  is  perhaps  the  first  time  that  such  a  course  of  lectures  has  been  in- 
troduced into  medical  studies ;  there  is  no  book  which  treats  of.  this  subject : 
the  elementary  princinles  are,  indeed,  scattered  here  and  there,  but  they  have 
never  been  considerea  in  that  light  which  is  the  most  favorable  to  their  de- 
velopment. 

If,  at  the  commencement  of  every  course  of  instruction,  the  teacher  endea* 

vers  to  give  an  exact  definition  of  the  science  under  consideration,  to  show  its 

limits  and  its  objeet ;  in  one  word,  to  trace  a  pla%or  programme,  certainly  the 

necessity  for  these  preliminaries  was  never  more  apparent  than  in  the  present 

.  instance. 

Living  bodies  possess  the  general  properties  of  all  natural  substances:  The 
most  extravagant  vifalist  has  never  dreamt  of  denying  that  living  organised* 
matter  is  extended,  impenetrable,  divisible,  and  porous.  How  can  we  beKeve 
that  heat,  electricity,  light,  and  chemical  affinity,  act  upon  these  bodies  in  a 
manner  entirely  difierent  to  that  in  which  they  are  observed  to  act  upon  other 
natural  bodies  ? 

In  some  highlv  esteemed  works  on  physiology,  you  will  find  tables  of  the 
difference,  or  ratner  of  the  opposing  properties,  supposed  to  exist  between  or- 
ganized and  inorganized  bodies.  I  should  find  it  a  long  and  useless  discussion 
to  demonstrate  that  many  of  these  pretended  differences  are  of  little  or  no 
value.  Animals  and  vegetables  increase  by  inttissusceptiony  minerals  by  juxtap 
position;  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  first,  growth  takes  place  by  internal  juxta^ 
position  ;  in  the  latter,  by  external ;  and  thatfbecause  organized  bodies  conceal 
in  their  interior  the  dissolved  elements  of  new  formations,  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, these  elements  are  external  to  inorganized  bodies. 

During  life  there  is  a  continual  struggle  between  the  physical  and  vital 
forces,  and  death  is  the  triumph  of  the  former  over  the  latter.  But  is  this  suf- 
ficient to  prove  that  viul  and  phvsical  forces  are  essentially  distinct  and  op- 
posed in  their  mode  of  action  ?    Would  it  be  correct  to  say  that  the  difierent 
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paHs  which,  united,  form  one  arch,  are  endowed  with  a  force  opposed  to  that 
of  OTavity,  merely  because  they  do  not  fall  ? 

Organized  living  bodies,  like  all  others  in  nature,  are,  as  I  have  said,  ex- 
tended, impenetrable,  divisible,  porous.  Plunge  them  into  water,  or  any  other 
fluid,  and  they  will  imbibe,  such,  for  instance,  as  pounded  glass,  porous  bodies, 
and  those  formed  of  capillary  tubes.  This  property  of  living  bodies  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.  In  a  ^reat  number  of  antmals,  life  can  be  suspended  for 
a  long  time  with  impunity,  but  on  the  application  of  water,  which  they  have 
the  ppwer  of  imbibing,  they  retrn  to  active  life,  and  reacquire  its  move- 
ments. Who  is  not  acquainted  with  the  beautiful  experiments  of  our  illus- 
trious countryman,  Spallanzani,  upon  the  rotiferous  animals?  Look  at  a 
tendon,  a  membrane,  which,  as  I  show  you,  is  hard  and  horuy,  appearing  never 
to  have- formed  a  part  of  an  organized  body  :  yet  if  we  plunge  it  into  water, 
you  will  perceive  that,  according  to  its  imbibing  power,  it  will  become  moist, 
supple,  elastic,  and  enabled  to  perform,  in  the  livmg  body,  the  functions  which 
belong  to  it 

All  living  bodies,  as  well  as  all  others  in  nature,  are  endowed  with  elas- 
ticity, For  example :  I  can,  at  will,  stretch  or  compress,  more  or  less,  a  piece 
of  intestine  or  artery.  If  I  open  this  cock  attached  to  the  trachea,  you  per- 
ceive that  the  lun^  falls  upon  itself,  whilst  it  swells  and  becomes  dilated  again, 
if  I  force  air  into  it.  You  cannot,  therefore,  believe  that  these  difierent  organs 
can  perform  their  respective  functions,  without  the  elasticity  of  the  pulmonary 
parenchyma,  and  that  of  the  intestine  and  artery.  Let  it  be  destroyed,  and  the 
functions  will  cease,  or  at  least  be  altered. 

'Gravity  acts  upon  the  solid,  liquid,  and  ^eous  parts  of  living  bodies,  in  the 
same  manner  as  upon  all  others  which  exist  or  are  found  in  Nature.  We  can- 
not explain  the  functions  of  respiration  and  absorption,  if  we  do  not  consider 
the  physical  properties  of  the  solids,  liquids,  and  gases  of  the  economy,  and 
their  conditions  of  equilibrium. 

If  you  apply  a  sufficient  degree  of  heat  to  an  organized  body,  yon  will  see 
the  sas  disengaged,  the  vapor  of  water  escape,  and  carbon  and  hydrogen  bum 
in  the  air,  prmiucin^  carbonic  acid  and  water.  If  the  first  application  of  heat 
often  hardens  organic  substances,  and  shrivels  them,  instead  of  dilating  and 
liquefying  them,  as  ordinarily  happens  to  inorganic  bodies,  you  certainly  can- 
not attribute  this  dif&rence  to  vital  action,  since  life  has  been  long  extinct  when 
these  phenomena  take  place. 

All  these  efifects  are  caused  by  the  particular  structure  and  chemical  prop- 
erties of  the  elements  of  which  these  tissues  are  composed.  In  fact,  organised 
bodies,  submitted  to  the  action  of  heat,  first  lose  the  water  which  they  contain ; 
and  this  effect  begins  in  the  part  Exposed  to  the  greatest  heat  The  substance 
^en  rolls  itself  up  in  the  form  of  a  horn,  like  a  sheet  of  paper  moistened  on 
one  side,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  longest  side  occupies  tne  convexity  of  its 
new  shape.     . 

These  organic  bodies  often  contain  albumen,  which  co-agnlates  by  hea£. 
Their  elements  separate  in  the  gaseous  state,  and  form  more  simple  combina- 
'  tions,  which  are  consequently  more  lasting.         r 

The,electricity  of  tension  pervades  organized  bodies,  and  spreads  through 
them  with  more  or  less  facility,  according  to  their  different  degrees  of  humidity. 
If  the  spark  passes  through  them,  it  volatilizes,  bums,  ana  reduces  them  to 
ashes.  If  the  electric  current  passes  through  the  fluids  of  living  bodies,  it  de- 
composes their  salts— the  acids  are  collected  at  one  pole,  the  baws  at  the  other. 
Albumen  coagulates  at  the  positive  pole,  where  are  yielded  the  oxygen,  and  a 
frothy  liquid  acid.  Hydrogen  goes  to  the  negative  pole,  with  a  liquid  alkali. 
Every  one  knows  that  rays  of  light,  traversing  the  humors  of  the  eye,  deviate 
from  a  right  line  by  diverging  and  converging,  according  to  the  difierent  density 
of  the  humors,  and  the  form  of  the  parts  which  contain  them,  in  the  nune  man- 
ner as  in  an  optical  instrument.  I  would  add,  that  the  elements  which  com- 
pose living  bodies  always  obey  the  general  laws  of  affinity.     A  chemist  can 
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detect  and  sepamte  them  by  the  ordinaiT  method  of  analyais.  Treat  them 
with  chlorine,  biomine,  or  iodine,  and  hydrogen  will  be  tbe  first  element  which 
is  separated,  and  combines  with  these  metalloides  to  form  hydracids.  All 
oxidizing  action  will  convert  organic  matter  Into  acids.  Are  we  jastified  in 
concladinff  from  this  that  all  the  phenomena  presented  by  living  bodies  can  be 
explained  oy  the  general  properties  which  they  exhibit  in  common  with  other 
natural  substances,  merely  by  the  action  of  the  ^eat  physical  forces — heat, 
light,  eloctricity,  and  attraction  ?  Sach  a  conclusion  would  be  as  far  from  the 
truth  as  that  of  those  who  deny  these  general  properties  to  living  bodii»,  and 
who  regard  them  as  altogether  beyond  the  influence  of  physical  agents. 

Examine  these  phenomena  of  living  bodies,  which,  it  I  may  use  the  expres- 
sion, are  the  au)st  physical  or  chemical,  and  you  will  see  a  considerable  dif- 
ference in  the  mode  of  action  of  physical  and  chemical  afifents,  when  acting  up- 
on organized  matter ;  a  difference  which  is  inexplicable  m  the  present  state  of 
our  knowled^  of  the  laws  which  govern  these  forces.  Do  not  even  the  phen- 
omena of  vision,  which  may  be  called  entirely  physical,  j^resent  peculiarities 
which  have  not  hitherto  been  explained  7  If  the  latest  discoveries  of  science 
enable  us  to  explain  the  distinctness  of  vision  at  all  instances,  and  the  absence 
of  colored  fringes,  how  ctn  we  explain  by  physical  laws  the  perception  of  an 
object  as  single  and  in  its  natural  position,  from  a  double  ai)d  reversed  ima^  ? 
Why  can  we  not  say  that  hearing  and  voice  are  simply  the  efl^cts  of  particu- 
lar vibrations 'Of  the  air,  piopagated  through  solids,  according  to  the  general 
laws  of  acoustics  7  Science  can  give  no  completely  satisfactory  answer  to 
all  these  questions. 

The  chemical  action  of  light  which  decomposes  carbonic  acid,  carries  the 
carbon,  under  the  form  of  new  combinations,  into  the  interior  ot  vegetables, 
disenjMes  the  oxygen,  and  produces  such  combinations  as  the  most  powerful 
eheroidu  affinities  are  unable  to  €fieot,  is  certainly  different  from  that  which 
decomposes  certain  oxides  and  metallic  chlorides,  which  can  be  effected  by  the 
weakest  chemical  action. 

If  Vou  direct  the  electric  current  upon  tbe  nerves  of  any  living  animal,  the 
singularite  of  the  phenomena  exhibits  will  convince  you  of  the  immense  dif- 
ference which  exists  in  the  e^cts  of  the  great  forces  of  nature,  upon  living 
and  organized  bodies  and  upon  those  which  are  inorganic  and  dead. 

What  is,  then,  the  cause  of  these  great  differences  in  the  mode  of  action  of 
physical  agents  upon  living  bodies  and  upon  other  natural  bodies  7  Here  is  a 
question  of  primary  importance,  to  which  the  present  state  of  science  does  not 
permit  us  to  replv  with  certainty.  Let  us  not,  however,  abandon  tne  analogies 
which  are  ofl^ea  to  us  by  physics.  A  ray  of  light  which  passes  obliquely 
through  a  piece  of  glass,  or  a  body  of  water,  leaves  the  right  line ;  If,  on  the 
contrary,,  it  meets  with  a  crystal  of  carbonate  of  lime,  it  is  divided  intatwo 
rays,  each  of  which  deviates  in  a  di&rent  degree.  The  reason  of  the  dlfl^i^ 
ence  of  these  phenomena  is  the  difierence  of  physical  structure  which  eiDsts 
between  glass  and  crystal! zed  carbonate  of  lime,  and  perhaps  also  between  the 
chemical  nature  of  their  molecules.  But  no  doubt  these  modifications  of  the 
ray  of  light  are  more  owing  to  the  diversity  of  structure,  or  to  the  peculiarity 
of  the  molecules,  than  to  the  difference  of  chemical  composition.  We  know 
that  glass  acts  differently  upon  the  rays  of  light,  when  it  is  more  or  less  com* 
presrad  on  different  sides,  without  any  change  in  its  chemical  composition. 

Who  could  confound  au  organized  with  an  inorganic  body  7  In  these  groups 
of  closed  vesicles,  of  different  dimensions,  united  and  disposed  in  an  irregular 
manner,  there  is  certainly  snmething  essentiallv  different  to  a  mass  of  polyhe- 
dral particles,  united  in  a  crystal.  To  say,  with  some  microscopical  observers, 
that  organizatbn  is  crystalization  effected  in  a  liquid  by  which  the  first  crystals 
formed  can  be  imbibed,  is  equivalent  to  admitting  that  the  structure  of  a  stalac- 
tite is  the  sa,me  with  that  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  lung  and  the  liver. 

Molecules,  composed  of  not  less  than  three  elements,  in  each  of  which  a 
great  number  of  elementary  atoms  enter,  necessarily  form  chemical  systenis. 
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the  affinities*  of  which  differ  from  those  possessed  by  molecnles  composed  gen- 
erallv  of  two  elementB,  and  in  which  the  number  of  elementary  atbms  is  small ; 
and  if  ordinary  chemical  action  shows  ns  that  combinations  become  more  feeble 
in  proportion  as  the  number  of  elementary  atoms  is  increased,  it  explains  the 
tendency  of  organized  bodies  to  resolve  themselves  into  more  simple  combina- 
tions ;  so,  also,  chemistry  furnishes  many  examples  of  this  tendency  in  some 
compound  inorganic  bodies,  tiie  composition  of  which  bears  a  great  analogy 
with  some  organic  bodies  ;  yet  this  must  not  induce  us  to  admit  that  the  laws 
of  inorganic  chemistry  are  sufficient  to  explain  exactly  the  chemical  phenomena, 
of  life.  We  must  conclude  from  this  that  the  organization  and  molecular 
structure  of  living  bodies  occasion  great  modifications  iu  the  aetfon  of  dififeren^ 
physical  and  chemical  agents. 

We  mast  not  omit  to  add,  that  every  day  increases  the  number  of  a  jpartica* 
tar  class  of  chemical  phenomena,  the  explanation  of  which  cannot  be  given  on 
the  ordinary  laws  of  affinity :  I  allude  to  actions  of  contact,  or  to  those  of  a 
catalytical  nature.  In  the  greatest  number  of  these  actions,  we  remarJ^  that  a 
body,  ordinarily  in  very  small  quantity,  causes,  without  undergoing  any  modi- 
fication itself,  some  considerable  transformations,  either  of  chemical  composi- 
tion or  physical  properties,  in  other  combinations.  In  this  category  of  pheno- 
mena we  find  the  diflbrent  kinds  of  fermentation.  W^  shall  see  that  the  num- 
ber of  these  catalytic  actions  in  living  bodies  is  inamense.  We  can  produce 
them  also  in  our  laboratories ;  they  are  of  the  same  nature  as  those  which  the 
black  pUtina  powder  exerts  upon  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  and  sil- 
ver scattered  on  oxygenated  water. 

I  should  here  notice  a  fact  of  some  importance  relative  to' our  subject,  and 
of  which,  by  and  by,  I  shall  have  to  speak  more  at  length.  The  cellule  is  cer« 
tainly  the  efementary  organ,  or  the  molecule  of  organic  bodies.  We  can  nov^ 
explain,  by  the  aid  alone  of  the  phenomenon  of  endosmose,  (occasioned  en- 
tirely by  the  dominion  of  the  physical  forces,)  the  mechanism  of  life  of  this 
little  cell,  and  render  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  materials  of  its 
nutrition  can  penetrate  it,  while  others  are  eliminated^  We  constantly  meet 
with  a  great  series  of  physiological  facts  of  which  endosmose  furnishes  the 
explanation.  We  may  also  add,  and  are  able  fully  to  demonstrate  it,  that 
light,  heat,  and  electricity  are  produced  in  the  interior  of  living  bodies,  by  the 
play  of  the  sume  physico-chemical  actions  as  those  which  take  place  in  inor** 
eanic  bodies,  and  are  attended  with  the  same  restflts.  But  can  we  hope,  by 
uie  ^id  of  all  these  facts,  and  analogies,  that  we  shall  be  permitted  to  arrive  at 
the  complete  explanation  of  all  the  phenomena  of  living  bodies  7  At  the  pres- 
ent (time,  at  least,  this  is  a  vain  hope.  Open  an  animal,  and  examine  its  kid* 
neys  and  liver,  and  then  inqaire  by  what  physical  force  it  can  be  explained, 
that  the  blood  which  is  carried  to  an  organ  forms  bile  and  urine.  How  can  we, 
in  having  resource  to  the  play  of  chemical  affinities,  even  modified  as  much  as 
we  can  imagine  by  the  aid  of  the  particular  structure  of  organs,  and  even  also 
by  the  actions  of  contact — I  will  not  say  comprehend^-but  even  have  a  griimpse 
of  the  matter  in  which  the  different  organs  effect  the  sepaiation  and  transforma^ 
tion  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  blood,  in  which  all  the  organic  elements 
are  mixed,  partly  suspended,  partly  dissolved,  and  of  which  there  must  be  con* 
tinually  a  want  to  repair  their  lost  parts  ?  What  can  we  say  of  the  fonctions 
of  nerves,  and  generation ! 

We  must  conclude  from  this^— 

1.  That  living  bodies  have  properties  common  to  all  bodies  in  nature,  and 
that  these  properties  exercise  an  influence  in  the  production  of  phenomena 
which  are  peculiar  to  Uiem,  and,  which  cannot,  therefore,  be  neglected  or  over* 
looked  in  tneir  explanation. 

2.  That  the  great  physical  agents— heat,  light,  electricity,  molecular  attrac- 
traction — act  upon  living  as  upon  all  other  bodies  in  nature  ;  and  tha«:  their  ac- 
tion must  of  necessity  interfere  in  the  production  of  functions  peculiar  to  those 
bodies. 

64 
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3.  That  these  forces,  when  exerted  upon  organized  matter,  sometimes 
modify  their  general  mode  of  action  ;  and  that  this  modification  is  owing  to  a 
difference  of  structure  and  chemical  composition  of  organized  bodies. 

4.  That  there  are,  moreover,  in  living  bodies,  phenomena  which  are  termed 
vital ;  that  Chese  are  numerous,  and  of  the  highest  importance ;  that,  in  the 
present  state  of  science,  we  cannot  understand  how  the  physical  agents,  even 
when  modified  in  their  action  by  the  organism,  can  interfere  in  their  produc- 
tion. This  is  the  reason  why  there  exists  a  study,  a  science,  which  has  for  its 
object  the  physico-chemical  phenomena  of  living  bodies ;  like  as  there  is  an 
experimental  physiology.  The  intimate  iand  necessary  connexion  is  found  in 
the  third  class  of  facts  which  w^  have  pointed  out.  The  organization  modifies 
the  action  of  physical  agents,  and  the  study  of  these  modifications  requires  the 
combination  of  physical  and  experimental  physiology.  Let  us  not  forget  that 
we  have  formed  a  fourth  class  of  phenomena  of  living  bedies,  which  we  have 
termed  vital.  I  have  said  vital  phenomena,  and  not  vital  forces,  and  in  fact 
the  difference  is  trulv  vital. 

If  Newton  had  only  or  merely  called  that  force  which  rules  the  wonderful 
system  of  the  celestial  mechanics  attraction,  or  attractive  force,  his  name 
would  long  since  have  fallen  into  oblivion ;  but  in  demonstrating  that  the  at- 
traction is  exerted  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the  masses,  in  an  Inverse  ratio  to  the 
squares  of  the  distance,  and  revealing  the  eternal,  the  unchangeable  laws  of 
this  force,  he  has  rendered  his  name  immortal. 

To  speak  of  vital  forces,  to  give  their  definition,  to  interpret  phenomena  by 
their  assistance,  and  to  be  ignorant  of  the  laws  which  govern  these  supposed 
forces,  is  to  say  nothing;,  or,  Diat  which  is  worse,  it  is  to  satisfy  the  mind  to  no 
parpose,  to  stop  the  search  after  truth.  To  say  that  the  liver  separates  the 
elements  of  bile  from  the  blood  by  means  of  the  vital  force,  is  to  say  no  more 
than  that  the  bile  is  formed  in  the  liver.  By  this  change  of  the  word,  we  be- 
come conscious  of  a  dangerous  illusion. 

I  think  I  have  satisfactorily  established  the  end  at  which  it  seemed  necessary 
to  arrive  in  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  living  bodies,  which  brings  us  back 
to  the  last  analysis  in  the  examination  of  the  physico-chemical  phenomena  of 
these  bodies,  of  their  organization,  of  the  modifications  which  this  organiza- 
tion exerts  in  the  general  action  of  physical  agents,  and  lastly,  the  search  after 
the  laws  of  phenomena  purely  vital,  which  up  to  the  present  time  are  empiricid. 

I  hope  I  have  succeeaed  in  determining  wnat  are  the  limits  which  we  ought 
to  impose  upon  ourselves  in  the  vast  extent  of  physiology,  and  what  part  of 
this  we  ougnt  to  study  under  the  title  of  physico-cnemical  phenomena  of  living 
bodies.  Tne  general  principles  I  have  just  unfolded  ought  to  be  sufficient  to 
make  you  estimate  their  importance  for  understanding  the  function  of  living 
bodies.  In  these  lectuies,  I  propose  to  myself  another  end  no  less  important; 
it  is  to  introduce  in  the  exposition  of  physiological  facts,  and  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  their  laws,  that  precision  of  language,  that  exactness  of  expression, 
that  rigorous  method,  which  are  too  often  set  aside  in  the  study  of  physiology 
and  m^icine,  and  which  have  hitherto  been  almost  exclusively  the  distinctive 
qualities  of  physical  science.  Every  step  that  we  take  towards  this  '6bject, 
however  trivial  it  may  seem  at  first,  will  certainly  prove  of  ffreat  service  to 
physiology.  It  will  lead  to  a  certain  conquest,  because  it  will  be  founded  up- 
on a  separate  acquaintance  with  the  science  of  organization,  the  basis  of  which 
will  be  established  and  supported  by  the  physical  theories,  which,  as  you  know, 
are  almost  complete,  and  every  proposition  of  which  has  been  rigorously  de- 
monstrated. 

LECTURE  11. 

Molecular  Attraction, — CapiUary  Attraction. — Imbibition. 

Every  one  knows  that  a  living  body  can  only  continue  to  exist,  by  intro- 
ducing new  substances  into  its  system.    These  substances,  for  the  most  part 
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Bolid,  are  transfornied  and  rednced  to  a  Hquid  state,  by  means  of  certaiu  fono 
tions  of  the  organism ;  under  this  form,  they  penetrate  into  particular  cavities, 
from  which,  after  undergoing  other  transformations,  they  are  afterwards  ex- 
pelled. We  have  seen,  in  the  first  lecture,  that  the  porosity  of  the  tissues  of 
living  bodies  allows  them  to  be  imbued  and  penetrated  by  the  liquids  with 
which  they  are  in  contact.  We  could  not,  then,  five  a.  satisfactory  account  of 
the  phenomena  of  absorption  and  exhalation,  without  regarding  the  influence 
of  capillary  attraction,  imbibition,  and  endosmose — ^phenomena  which  we  al- 
ready know  to  be  exercised  by  inorganic  bodies. 

The  importance  of  studying  these  two  functions  is  so  great,  that  I  intend  to 
devote  the  whole  of  this  lecture  to  the  examination  of  the  purely  physical 
phenomena  of  capillary  attraction  and  imbibition,  in  order  to  make  you  ablo 
to  judge  what  part  they  play  in  the  functions  of  absorption  and  exhalation. 

To  confine  myself  t»a  simple  announcement  of  facts,  I  wlH  Introduce  here, 
under  the  form  of  propositions,  the  principal  conclusions  from  the  observation 
of  capillary  phenomena. 

Ist.  When  a  body  is  ]iftiged  into  a  liquid,  the  latter  is  either  depressed  or 
elevated,  and,  according  t^he  one  or  the  other,  it  presents,  at  the  pomt  of  con- 
tact with  the  solid,  a  convex  or  a  concave  surface.  In  the  first  case,  the  body 
is  said  to  be  wet,  as  when  glass  is  immersed  in  Water ;  and  in  the^  second,  it  is 
not  sOy  as  when  glass  is  placed  in  mercary. 

2nd.  When  two  bodies  are  placed  in  a  liquid,  the  latter  is  either  raised  or  de- 
pressed between  them,  according  as  they  have  been  moistened  or  not  by  the 
liquid,  and  it  is  necessary,  for  this,  that  the  bodies  shouid  be  so  near  to  each 
other,  as  that  the  two  curved  surfaces  formed  by  the  liquid  should  touch.  The 
elevation  or  depression  of  the  liquid,  above  or  below  its  level,  is  in  an  inverse 
ratio  to  the  distance  between  the  two  bodies. 

3rd.  If  a  glass  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  be  plun^d  into  a  liquid,  the  latter 
rises  or  falls,  and  this  efiect  is  the  more  considerable,  the  smaller  the  diameter 
of  the  tube.  If  the  elevation  or  depression  which  takes  place  in  a  cylindrical 
tube  be  compared  with  that  between  two  slips  of  ^lass  which  are  placed  at  a 
distance  from  each  other,  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  tube,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  elevation  or  depression  in  the  tube  is  twice  as  great  as  that  between  the 
frlasses.  The  liquid  rises  and  adheres  to  the  glass,  or  wets  it ;  on  the  contrary, 
It  is  depressed  in  the  tube,  if  the  liquid  is  not  capable  of  wetting  it.  In  a  tub^ 
of  one  iTtillimetre*  in  diameter,  water  rises  thirty  millimetres,  mercury  is  de* 
presse^' thirteen  millimetres. 

It  will  readily  be  admitted,  that  capillary  action  must  exercise  great  influ- 
ence upon  the  functions  of  animal  anci  vegetable  tissues,  if  we  reflect  that  the 
vacuities,  the  interstices,  and  capillary  tubes  of  these  tissues,  are  from  j^ 
to  ^^^  of  a  millimetre  iq  diameter. 

4th.  The  concave  surface  of  the  raised  liquid,  and  the  convexity  of  that 
which  has  been  depressed,  belong  to  an  hemisphere,  the  diameter  of  which 
will  be  equal  to  that  of  the  tube. 

5tli*  A  drop  of  water  introduced  into  a  conical  tube  of  glass,  plainly  resorts 
to  its  narrowest  portion ;  a  drop  of  mercury,  on  the  contrary,  is  carried  to  its 
largest  roirt. 

6th.  The  phenomena  which  have  engaged  our  attention  are  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  volame  of  the  solid  body  which  is  plunged  into  the  liquid,  con- 
sequently the  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  capillary  tube  exercises  no  influ- 
ence upon  their  action. 

7th.  These  phenomena  take  place  freely  also  in  air  at  ordinary  pressure  or 
when  condensed  or  rarefied,  in  vacuoy  and  in  any  gas  that  we  may  select. 

8th.  All  bodies,  of  whatever  nature,  if  they  are  capable  of  being  moistened, 
furnish  the  same  results. 

*  A  millimetre  is  one-twenty-«xth  of  an  English  inch.  * 
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9th.  For  with  the  s&me  liquid,  and  in  the  same  tube,  the  elevation  or  depres- 
sion of  the  column  diminiehee  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  liquid. 

lOtb.  The  elevations  and  depressions  are  independent  of  the  density  of  the 
liquid.  Thus,  if  we  represent  by  100  the  elevation  of  water  in  a  tube,  tiiat  of 
alcohol  will  be  40,  that  of  the  essence  of  lavender,  37,  and  that  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  sea  salt,  88. 

nth.  Two  bodies  Qoatingf  anon  a  liquid  within  a  certain  distance,  are  at« 
tracted  towards  each  other,  ana  unite,  provided  that  both  are  capable  of  being 
moistened,  or  that  both  are  not  so.  They  appear  to  be  repelled  if  only  one  be 
moistened.  It  is  according  to  this  principle  that  we  explain  the  tendency  of 
light  bodies,  which  float  on  water,  to  be  attracted  towards  the  walls  of  the  ves- 
sels which  contain  them. 

12th.  Whatever  be  the  height  to  which  a  li<|uid  is  raised,  it  never  escapes  at 
the  upper  aperture  of  the  capillary  tube.  This  is  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  result,  Which  we  have  already  stated.  In  fact,  it^will  be  sufficient  to  re- 
flect that  the  surface  of  the  liquid  column  in  the  tube  is  always  concave,  and 
this  is  why,  if  we  add  sufficent  water  in  one  of  thj^  arms  of  a  capillkry  tube 
bent  upon  itself  to  make  the  surface  of  the  columflk  first  horizontal,  and  then 
convex,  w^  find  the  surface  of  the  liquid  column  in  the  other  arm  remaining 
always  concave,  and  at  a  level  more  elevated  than  the  first.  Whenever  the 
surface  becomes  convex^  the  force  of  capillary  depression  is  exerted.  You 
must  not  believe  that  the  water  which  flows  from  a  wick  of  cotton,  saturated 
with  this  liquid,  one  end  of  which  is  held  downwards,  is  occasioned  by  capil- 
larity, because  it  is  only  necessary  to  suspend  it  horizontally,  and  tlie  escape 
ceases. 

I  cannot  enlarge  upon  these  phenomena  so  as  to  ^ive  the  theory,  which  falls 
entirely  within  the  sphere  of  the  highest  mathematical  analysis.  The  results 
of  the  observations  which  I  have  already  cited  are  sufficient  to  prove  that 
these  phenomena  depeqd  upon  that  force  which  we  term  molecular  attraction, 
or  the  force  which  is  exerted  among  molecules,  and  ceases  to  act  as  soon  as 
they  are  separated  by  the  smallest  distance. 

To  avoid  all  false  application  of  capillary  phenomena  to  the  animal  economy, 
we  must  not  forget  that  a  space  completely  filled  with  liquid  is  incapable  of 
'  exerting  any  capillary  action  ;  that  the  action  of  a  tube  upon  liquid  is  owing, 
less  to  the  material  of  which  tlie  tube  is  composed  than  to  the  nature  of  the 
liquid  with  which  its  internal  surface  is  moistened  ;  and  lastly,  that  it  is  never 
by  the  agency  of  capillary  action  that  liquids  escape  at  the  superior  opening 
of  the  tubes  m  which  they  are  raised. 

The  phenomena  of  imbibition,  of  hygroscopicity,  &.C.,  are  generally  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  preceding,  and  they  depend  upon  the  same  force.  A  piece 
of  sugar,  a  cotton  wick,  a  tube  of  pand,  cinders,  or  saw-dust,  placed  in  contact 
with  water,,  or  with  any  other  liquid  which  wets  them,  quickly  draws  the 
liquid  thron^jrh  all  their  mass— that  is  to  say,  becomes  saturated  with  them. 
This  is  also  the  case  with  certain  tissues,  cartilages,  and  tendons,  which,  if 
dried,  and  then  plunged  in  water,  regrain,  in  a  short  time,  all  the  ^properties 
which  they  possessed  during  life.  Ta'is  eflect  is  produced  by  the  water  which 
they  absorb.  The  same  thing  happens  in  the  remarkable  instance  of  the  roti- 
ferous  animalcule,  which  is  restored  to  life  and  motion  when  placed  in  contact 
with  a'  drop  of  water.  These  phenomena  of  imbibition  are  also  observed  in 
the  filtration  of  liquids.  When  a  liquid  holds  in  suspension  some  solid  parti- 
cles, we  see  them  separate  from  it,  and  rest  upon  the  filter,  while  the  liquid 
soaks  into  its  substance.  When  a  drop  of  chocolate,  or  ink,  falls  upon  cloth 
or  filtering  paper,  it  produces  a  dark  spot,  surrounded  bv  a  zone  less  deeply 
colored.  The  same  efllect  is  observed  when  the  blood  is  difitised  in  the  cellnlar 
tissue  under  the  skin  ;  the  serum  is  carried  to  the  margin  of  the  stain,  and 
separated  from  the  coloring  matter. 

Among  the  phenomena  of  imbibition,  we  must  first  consider  the  force  of  ad- 
hesion between  the  liquid  and  the  surfaces  of  the  solid  particles,  afterwards 
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tlie  action  of  capiilarily,  properly  so  calicd,  seeing  that  in  !<a|rar,  or  a  mass  of 
sand  or  ashes,  and  in  organized  tissues,  there  <;ertain]y  exi^t  extremely  minute 
cavities,  which  ramify  in  their  interior  more  or  less  tortuously. 

The  phenomena  of  imbihition  merit  a  more  attentive  study  than  they  have 
hitherto  received.  I  will  give  you  the  results  of  some  experiments  which  I 
have  made  upon  this  subject  with  Profes>dor  Cima.  I  should  iiave  wished  to  do 
it  at  greater  length.  Some  glass  tubes,  about  two  centimetres  (about  four- 
fifths  of  an  English  inch)  in  diameter,  were  filled  with  white  sand,  which  had 
been  passed  through  a  very  fine  sieve.  The  extremity,  which  was  plunged  in 
water,  was  closed  by  .a  piece  of  cloth  tied  round  the  tube.  The  precaution 
was  first  taken  of  drying  the  sand  by  means  of  a  water-bath  and  then  intro- 
ducing it  by  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  tailing  care  not  to  shake  it  when  full, 
in  order  that  the  mass  of  sand  should  not  be  unequally  compreHsed.  Six  tubes 
thus  prepared  were  plunged  at  the  same  time  into  six  difi^rent  liquids,  of  the 
temperature  of  12®  centigrade,  (73^  Fahr.)  The  action  of  imbibition  con- 
tinued to  raise  the  liquids  in  the  tubes  for  ten  hours ;  it  was  rapid  at  first,  bnt 
always  proceeded  more  slowly,  according  as  it  approached  the  limits  at  which 
it  ceased.  Each  tube  was  plunged  about  half  a  centimetre  (quarter  of  an  Eng- 
lish inch)  in  the  liquid,  and  care  was  taken  to  replace  the  fluid  occasionally, 
80  as  to  preserve  a  uniform  depth  in  each  vessel. 

Subjoined  is  a  table,  showing  the  highest  elevatbn  attained  by  the  different 
fluids.  All  the  saline  solutions  were  of  the  same  density — 10<}  of  the  aerom- 
eter of  BaumS. 

Miilimetrea. 

Solution  of  carbonate  of  soda 85 

Solution  of  sulphate  of  copper 75 

Serum 70 

Solution  of  carbonate  of*  ammonia 62 

Distilled  water ^ .  .        60 

Solution  of  marine  salt *     ,        •        .58 

White  of  egg,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water    .        .        35 
Milk 55 

This  table  shows  how  imbibition  takes  place  in  diflTerent  degrees  in  varioua 
liquids.  In  thick  solutions  of  gum,  in  boiled  starch,  or  in  oil,  there  is  scarcely 
any  imbibition.  It  is  also  very  small  in  concentrated  saline  solutions,  and  in 
all  those  liquids  which  hold  in  suspension  very  minute  solid  particles.  In  the 
last  case,  imbibition  produced  a  kind  of  filtration.  This  phenomenon  of  'im- 
bibition in  solutions  which  contain  very  small  solid  molecules,  suspended  in 
the  liquids,  may  be  of  great  value  for  the  purpose  of  appreciating  the  di&rent 
properties  of  blood  according  to  its'  density.  In  certain  maladies,  its  den- 
sity and  viscidity  are  much  dnninished ;  and  in  these  cases,  serous  infiltrations 
take  place,  such  as  are  observed  by  the  same  causes  from  great  losses  of  blood. 

We  shall  presently  find  tllat  alcohol,  ether,  water,  ^d  aqueous  solutions,  in- 
troduced into  the  stomach  of  living  animals,  disappear,  but  after  difi^rent  inter- 
vals of  time ;  oil  remains  there  a  very  long  period. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  of  some  importance  to  compare  alcohol  at  36^  Baum6, 
and  distilled  water,  by  means  oi  tubes  filled  witn  sand,  pounded  glass,  and 
aaw-dnst.    Witness  the  elevations  that  I  have  obtained  :^- 

Tube  with  sand.  Tube  of  pounded  glass.    Tube  filled  with  saw-dust 

Alcohol,         85mm.   .  175mm.  125mm. 

Water,         175mm.  182mm.  60mm. 

In  examining  these  results,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  alcohol  is  raised  less 
than  the  water  in  the  sand  and  in  the  powdered  glass.  This  agrees  with 
^what  took  place  in  the  capillary  tube. 

I  also  pluneed  into  water  two  tubes,  the  first  of  which  contained  double  as 
much  pounded  glass  as  the  second,  with  the  following  results : — 

In  the  first  tube  the  water  was  raised  nOmm. ;  in  tlM  second,  lOlnm.    It 
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18  not  ea^y  to  give  an  explanation  of  the  relative  heights  in  the  two  tubes ;  and 
yet  it  is  natural  that  the  water  should  rise  higher  in  the  tube  which  contained 
liie  double  quantity,  if  we  reflect  upon  the  greater  extent  of  solid  surface  for 
attracting  the  water,  and  to  the  much  smaller  diameter  of  the  capillary  cav- 
ities. 

This  phenomenon  of  imbibition  is  constantly  witnessed,  and  under  a  great 
number  of  circumstances,  in  animal  and  vegetable  tissues.  These,  being  abun- 
dantly furnislied  with  minute  spaces  and  capillary  tubes,  very  readily  imbibe 
and  absorb  the  solutions  with  which  they  are  in  contact.  This  is  what  takes 
place  in  the  cellular  tissue,  and  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs :  the  opposite 
e&ct  is  observed  in  the  epidermis. 

I  have  alc^o  made  it  a  sabject  of  investigation,  whether  any  difierence  in  the 
phenomena  of  imbibition  is  produced  by  temperature.  Two  tubes  prepared 
with  sand  were  equally  plunged  into  water :  the  temperature  of  one  was  65^ 
cent.,  of  the  other,  Id"*  cent.    The  results  obtained  were  as  follows : — 

Elevation  after  70  seconds.  Elevation  after  11  minutes. 

Tube  at  65**  cent.     10mm.  175mm. 

Tube  at  15<^  cent.      6mm.  12mm. 

The  influence  of  temperature  upon  the  degree  of  imbibition  is,  it  will  be 
seen,  very  considerable.  It  is  also  known  that  in  animals,  absorption,  either 
by  the  skin,  or  in  the  internal  structures,  is  more  active  in  proportion  tb  the 
heat  of  the  solution. 

I  am  convinced  that  imbibition  goes  on  with  equal  intensity  when  the  sur- 
rounding air  is  saturated  with  moisture,  and  when  it  is  dry.  Another  result, 
no  less  remarkable,  is  observed,  that  the  imbibition  of  sand,  ashes,  and  saw- 
dust, ^oes  on  as  well  under  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump  as  in  the 
open  air.  No  difference  was  perceived  in  the  height  of  a  column  of  water  at 
the  end  of  ten  minutest  the  only  peculiarity  observed  was,  that  imbibition  pro* 
ceeded  more  rapidly  in  vacuo  than  in  air,  in  the  first  few  seconds. 

It  may  be  asked,  whether  by  the  alction  oT  imbibition  a  liquid  nmy  rise  to 
any  height.  It  would  appear,  at  first  sight,  that  a  column  of  sand,  ashes,  or 
any  other  powder,  plunsed  at  one  end  into  a  liquid,  the  level  of  which  was  al- 
ways maintained,  would  carry  the  liquid  to  any  height  by  the  force  of  imbibi- 
tion, till  the  whole  column  were  saturated.  In  fact,  if  we  consider  separately 
the  action  of  each  of  the  layers  which  form  the  column,  we  may  conceive  that 
after  the  imbibition  of  the  first  layer  in  contact  with  the  liquid,  the  particles  of 
the  layer  immediately  above  it  wiU  take  from  the  first  part  of  its  water^  and 
that  the  first  will  again  take  from  the  fluid  mass  as  much  as  it  has  lost.  By 
repeating  this  reasoning  for  all  the  successive  layers  of  the  column,  we  may 
conclude  that  each  of  them  takes  the  same  quantity  of  fluid  as  if  it  acted 
alone ;  and  thus  if  we  suppose  the  level  of  the  water  constant,  the  column, 
however  long  it  be,  ous^t  to  be  entirel}r  saturated.  But  experience  doetf  not 
confirm  this  reasoning  '!me  fluid  rises  rapidly  at  first — ^then  the  motion  slackens, 
and  after  gaining  a  certain  elevation,  its  stops.  This  efiect  cannot  be  attri- 
buted to  the  evaporation  which  takes  place  in  the  higher  layers  of  the  xx)lunm ; 
for  water  rises  in  a  column  of  sand  to  exactly  the  same  height  in  an  atmos- 
phere saturated  with  aqueous  vapor  as  in  dij  air.  I  am  not  able  to  account 
tor  this  limit  of  imbibition,  except  by  admittmg  the  existence  of  little  canals 
reaching  along  the  whole  length  of  the  column  of  powder,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, capillary  action  will  intervene,  as  well  as  the  adhesion  of  the  liquid 
to  the  surface  of  the  grain  of  sand.  * 

It  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  imbibition  plays  a  great  part  in  the  move- 
ment of  the  juices  of  plants,  and  in  the  phenomena  of  the  capillary  circulation 
of  the  blood  of  animals.    In  another  lecture,  we  shall  see  that  living  plants 

*  Mi^bt  not  the  force  of  grayity  of  the  imbibed  fluid  counterbalanoe,  in  this  case, 
that  of  uabibition  7 — ^TaAiiaiJLTOR. 
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and  animals  having  some  one  part  plunged  into  a  saline  solution,  the  presence 
of  which  is  easily  recognised  by  means  of  re-agents,  are  qnickly  penetrated 
by  it  throughout.  It 'will  be  sufficient  for  me  to  mention  the  experiments  of 
Hales,  and  those  more  recently  made  by  Boncherie ;  the  latter  has  seen  a  pop- 
lar, ninety-two  feet  high,  absorb  by  the  trunk,  in  six  days,  the  enormous  quan- 
tity of  8ixty-€ix  Imperial  gallons  of  a  solution  of  pyro-lignite  of  iron. 

I  will  here  relate  the  experiments  made  by  Hales  to  measure  what  he  calls 
the  force  of  aspiration  of  powdered  bodies,  and  stems  of  trees — phenomena  in 
which  imbibition  plays  an  important  part.  This  experimenter  furnished  him- 
self with  a  large  tube  of  glass,  closed  at  the  upper  end,  and  filled  with  ashes 
or  with  minium,  reduced  ta  a  fine  powder.  A  cork  was  fitted  in  the  open  end, 
in  the  middle  of  which  a  narrow  tube  of  glass  was  fixed,  three  or  four  feet  in 
length.  This  second  tube  was  filled  with  water,  and  quickly  inverted  over 
mercury.  The  mercury  soon  rose,  and  gained  an  elevation  of  several  inches. 
In  one  experiment,  Hales  saw  it  rise  seven  inches,  which  is  equal  to  a  column 
of  water  of  eight  feet. 

If  the  tube,  full  of  ashes,  is  replaced  by  the  stems  of  a  tree,  or,  better  still, 
if  the  branch  of  a  tree  is  tied  to  a  glass  tube,  filled  with  water,  and  inverted 
over  mercury,  the  latter  will  rise,  as  in  the   preceeding  experiments  with  the 

Eowdets.  Hales  regarded  this  phenomenon  as  depending  upon  a  force  which 
e  called  the  force  of  aspiration. 

Here  are  some  experiments  which  explain  these  facts  in  a  simple  and  satis- 
factory manner.  It  is  easy  to  show  that  the  ascent  of  the  mercury  equally 
takes  place  in  two  tubes  prepared  like  these  of  Hales,  but  yet  diflering  from 
them,  in  having  one  tube  filled  with  ashes,  open  at  the  top,  and  the  other 
closed.  And  yet  it  must  be  observed,  that  this  result  will  not  be  obtained  if  the 
column  of  ashes  be  short,  or  if  this  were  less  filled.  I  have  also  made  the  fol- 
lowing observations  with  a  similar  apparatus  to  that  observed  by  Hales.  I 
fluted  a  tube  of  lead  with  clay,  to  that  of  glass  containing  the  powder ;  by 
means  of  this  I  could  easily  extract  the  air  which  was  above  the  ashes.  At 
the  moment  when  the  column  of  mercury  began  to  rise  I  made  a  vacuum,  and 
not  only  did  the  mercury  not  go  down,  but  it  even  continued  to  rise.  It  is  then, 
indubitable,  that  the  ashes  form  a  partition  above  the  column  of  water,  which 
exactly  performs  the  office  of  the  closed  tube.  In  fact,  Hale^s  apparatus  is  a 
barometer.  In  another  experiment,  at  the  moment  when  the  mercury  rose,  I 
covered  the  whole  with  the  receiver,  and  made  a  vacuum  ;  at  that  instant  the 
mercury  fell  again  entirely.  I  have  witnessed  the  same  phenomena,  by  sub- 
stitutinfiT,  for  the  tube  filled  with  ashes,  a  stem  of  a  tree,  having  leaves  attached 
to  it.  If  I  introduce  the  superior  part  of  this  stem  into  a  ball  from  which  I 
have  withdraw  the  air,  the  mercuiy  continues  to  rise ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
it  immediately  falls  again  if  I  form  a  vacuum  on  the  vessel  containiocr  the 
mercury.  We  must  conclude  from  this,  that  that  which  Hales  called  the  force 
of  aapiration,  is  merely  the  action  of  a  barometer,  that  whether  the  column  of 
ashes,  or  the  leaves  and  trunk  of  a  tree,  form  the  upper  closed  part  of  a  ba- 
rometer, thQ  water  penetrates  the  ashes  of  the  vegetable  tissue,  by  imbibition, 
and  the  atmospheric  pressure  gradually  forces  up  the  liquid. 

We  must,  however,  remark  a  very  curious  fact  which  takes  place  when  we 
use  the  branch  of  the  tree,  as  in  all  the  other  experiments  of  Hales,  that  the 
column  of  water  continues  to  ascend,  which  would  lead  to- the  conclusion,  that 
the  vapor  of  water  is  exhaled  by  the  leaves  without  these  ceasing  to  act  as  the 
closed  tube  of  a  barometer.  It  would  appear  that  Magnus  obtained  the  same 
result  in  closing  by  a  membrane  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  ;  and  as  already 
stated,  the  water  continued  to  ascend ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  phenomenon 
becomes  alter  a  little  time,  less  manifest,  and  ultimately  ceases,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  disorganization  which  takes  place  as  well  in  the  membranes  as 
in  the  leaves. 

I  will  not  leave  this  subject  without  relating  some  experiments  made  for  the 
purpose  of  producing,  by  the  simple  play  of  the  capillary  forces,  and  of  mole- 
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cular  attraction  the  effects  of  chemiral  affinity.  If  we  reflect,  that  a  liquid  of 
whatever  kind  it  be,  is  Constantly  raised  to  the  same  height  in  a  capillary  tabe; 
that  during  the  imbibition  there  '\»  more  or  less  evolution  of  beat,  as  the  experi- 
ments of  Houillet  prove ;  and  what  is  more,  that  there  is,  according  to  Bec- 
querel,  a  dif>engagement  of  electricity ;  and  lastly,  that  capillary  attraction  ta 
only  exerted  at  very  limited  distances,  and  between  the  molecules  of  bodies^ — 
we  must  admit  that  this  force  combines  the  principal  characters  of  chemical 
affinity.  We  know  the  beantiful  remark  of  Dobeirheiner,  that  when  a  mix- 
ture of  water  and  alcohol  is  enclosed  in  a  vessel,  and  exposed  to  the  air,  the 
water  alone  escapes.  Fn  this  case  the  water  is  imbibed  by  the  membrane  more 
readily  than  the  alcohol,  and  is  dissipated  by  evaporation.  Another  iact,  more 
conclusive,  is  that  mentioned  by  Berzelias,  that  salt  water,  in  its  transit  through 
a  long  tube  of  sand,  flows  away,  more  or  less  completely  deprived  of  its  salt 
I  have  confirmed  this  experiment  by  means  of  a  tube  filled  with  sand,  of  about 
eight  metres  (twenty-six  feet)  in  length,  and  I  found  that  the  density  of  the 
water,  introduced  at  the  superior  office  of  ihe  tube,  was  to  that  of  the  liquid 
flowing  from  it  as  1:0.91 ;  but  I  should  add,  that  this  diflerence  of  density  is 
not  constantly  in  this  proportion,  for  after  at^ertain  time  the  saline  solution  is 
as  dense  at  its  exit  from  the  tube  as  it  was  when  introduced :  which  proves  that 
the  decomposition  of  the  solution  takes  place  during  the  first  action  of  contact 
between  it  and  the  particles  of  sand.  I  obtained  an  opposite  result  by  employ- 
ing a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  which  I  passed  through  a  isimilar  tube  of 
three  metres  (ten  feet)  in  length.  The  density  of  the  liquid,  after  having 
traversed  the  layers  of  sand,  was  to  that  before  its  transit  as  1  005:  1 . 

These  phenomena  are  very  important,  from  their  extensive  application  to 
some  of  the  fuQctions  of  living  bodies,  which  cannot  be  entirely  explained  by 
the  influence  of  capillary  and  molecular  attraction. 

LECTURE  III. 
Endosmose. 

Having  occupied  your  time,  hitherto  with  the  phenomena  of  capillarity  and 
imbibition,  it  becomes  necessary  for  me,  in  order  to  enable  you  to  apply  the 
knowledge  of  these  facts  to  the  functions  of  exhalation  and  absorption  in  living 
bodies,  to  make  you  acquainted  with  another  phenomenon,  which,  although 
appearing  under  exclusive  physical  characters,  does  not  the  less  appertain  to 
organized  bodies,  from  the  application  which  may  be  made  of  it  to  their  func- 
tions. I  allude  to  the  phenomena  of  endosmose,  discovered  by  Dntrochet, 
which,  reduced  to  its  simplest  expression,  is  the  reciprocal  action  which  two 
fluids  exert  upon  one  another  when  separated  by  a  membrane.  Althongh  the 
theory  of  this  phenomenon,  and  the  physical  principle  to  which  it  is  due,  arc  as 
yet  unknown,  it  is  still  of  the  highest  importance. 

I  shall  begin  hj  showing  the  fundamental  fact  in  all  its  simplicity.  Here  is 
a  glass  tube,  havmg  its  inferior  extremity  closed  by  a  piece  of  bladder  extended 
in  a  rounded  form.  This  instrument  is  called  an  endoitmometer.  If  we  pour 
intjo  this  tube  an  aqueous  solution  of  gum  or  sugar,  for  example,  and  then  place 
its  closed  extremity  into  pure  water,  we  shall  perceive  the  water  continually 
entering  the  tube  through  the  membrane,  even  in  opposition  to  the  pressure  of 
the  fluid.  The  fluid  contained  in  the  tube  will  also  oe  raised  so  as  even  to  flow 
over  its  superior  opening ;  at  the  same  time,  some  of  the  fluid  in  the  tube,  but 
necessarily  less  than  the  first,  will  transude  through  the  membrane,  and  mix 
with  the  pure  w^ter.  Dutrochet  has  termed  the  first  of  these  phenomena  endos- 
mosis  the  second  exosmosif. 

Membranes  are  capable  of  producing  endosmose,  even  when  they  are  at  the 
pouit  of  putrefaction,  but  after  this  process  has  begun,  it  no  longer  takes  place, 
and  the  fluid  which  was  raised  in  the  tube,  re-descends  filtrates  througn  the 
membrane. 
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Not  only  are  m'^mhranes  endowed  with  this  property,  but  layers  of  slate,  or 
better  still  baked  clay,  are  ca;)able  of  exerting  tJie  sams  phenomenon,  though  in 
a  less  degree.  Calcareous  and  siliceous  layers,  on  the  contrary,  have  not  this 
property,  no  endosniose  taking  place  with  them. 

The  nature  of  the  fluid  employed  has  a  considerable  influence  apon  the  pheno- 
menon. The  endosmosis  is  the  more  evident  as  the  density  of  the  fluid  in  the 
tube  exceeds  that  of  the  external  fluid.  It  would  appear  that  the  intensity  of 
the  current  is  in  proportion  to  the  difllerence  in  density  of  the  two  liquids. — 
Nevertheless,  alcohol,  which  is  of  less  density  than  water,  introduced  into  the 
tube,  produces  endosmosis  upon  water  placed  external  to  it. 

Saline  solutions,  while  traversing  the  membranes,  occasion  very  energetic 
eflfects,  which  are,  however,  of  short  duration.  Increase  of  temperature  aug- 
ments th&  velocity  of  the  endosmic  current.  What  is  very  curious  in  this 
phenomenon  is,  that  the  slightest  trace  of  sulphuric  or  hydrosulphuric  acid  it 
sufficient  to  modify  its  production,  even  witli  those  liquids  which  are  the  most 
active ;  and  that  the  other  acids,  as  the  hydrochloric,  or  nitric,  have  not  this 
effect. 

All  animal  fluids  produce  endosmose  with  energy  when  in  contact  with  water, 
except  those  usually  found  in  the  large  intestine,  which  h  perhaps  owing  to 
the  hydrosulphuric  acid  which  they  contain.  Dutrochet  states  that  this  gas  is 
so  destructive  to  endosmose  that  it  completely  ceases  to  manifest  itself  if  a  mem- 
brane be  used  which  has  been,  even  for  a  short  time,  in  contact  with  it.  He 
endeavored  to  measure  the  velocity  with  which,  in  virtue  of  endosmose,  a  fluid 
can  penetrate  from  the  exterior  to  the  interior  of  a  tube.  The  results  are  as 
follows : — If  a  tube  of  two  millimetres  in  diameter  be  closed  at  its  lower  extre- 
mity by  a  membrane  forty  millimetres  in  diameter,  a  solution  of  sugar,  die 
density  of  which  is  1^,145,  will  rise  thirty-four  divisions  in  the  space  of  an  hour 
and  a  naif,  each  division  being  two  millimetres.  In  another  experiment  with  a 
solution  of  sugar  of  the  density  of  1  o,228,  the  ascent  in  the  same  space  of  time 
was  fifty-three  divisions.  '  In  a  third  experiment  with  a  solution  which  had  a 
density  of  lo,083,  the  column  rose  19^«,  in  the  same  space  of  time.  The 
velocity  of  endosmose  is,  therefore,  in  direct  proportion  to  the  excess  of  density 
of  the  internal  liquid  over  the  water  employed  outside. 

Dutrochet  having  taken  solutions  of  different  substances  of  the  same  density,  ^ 
compared  them  with  water,  from  which  they  were  separated  by  a  bladder  with 
the  tbllowing  results  : — 

Solution  of  gelatine 3 

**  gum 6.17 

"  sugar 11 

"  albumen 12 

It  appears  by  this  table,  that  of  all  organic  substances  soluble  in  water,  albu- 
men produces  endosmose  with  the  ^atest  force. 

Among  the  most  curious  facts  discovered  by  Dutrochet,  in  studying  endos- 
mose, must  be  mentioned  that  of  a  change  of  direction  in  the  current  between 
certain  jacid  solutions  and  water,  according  to  their  density  and  temperature ; 
the  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  especially  presents  this  phenomenon.  Thus, 
with  a  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  density  of  1«,02,  endosmose  takes 
place  from  the  water  to  the  acid ;  while,  at  the  density  of  1 0,015,  the  current 
IS  in  the  contrary  direction — namely,  from  the  acid  to  the  water ;  but  with  tjiis 
last  solution,  at  a  higher  temperature  than  20 ',  endosmose  again  takes  place 
from  the  water  to  the  acid. 

It  is  important  to  know  the  force  with  which  the  liquid  penetrates ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  force  of  the  current  called  endosmose.  To  this  end  Dutrochet 
thought  of  employing  the  apparatus  which  Hales,  and  afterwards  Miihel  and 
Chevreul,  usea  to  measure  the  pressure  of  juices  in  vegetables.  In  this  avpa- 
ratus  the  toce  is  estimated  by  the  height  of  a  column  of  mefcury  sustained  bv 
the  liquid.  ^ 
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By  BiudyiDg  cndosmoese  under  this  point  of  view,  Dutrocbet  has  pmved  that, 
ftU  other  things  being  equal  except  the  density  of  the  interior  liquid,  the  force 
of  the  current  is  proportional  to  the  excess  of  density  of  the  interior  liquid  over 
water.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  force,  as  well  as  the  rapidity  of  endoemose, 
appears  to  be  subject  to  the  same  law.  Hence  it  results,  if  the  law  be  correct 
IB  all  cases)  that  syrup,  at  the  density  of  1,3,  will  produce  a  current,  capable  ot 
raising  a  column  trom  127  inches  (three  metres,  forty-two  centimetres)  of  mer* 
cuiy ;  or,  what  is  the  same,  will  be  equal  to  the  enormous  pressure  of  four 
atmospheres  and  a  half. 

Dutrochet  has  endeavored  to  give  an  explanation  of  tlie  phenomena  of  endocn 
moee,  as  have  also  Poisson  and  Becquerel.  Thus  one  has  attributed  it  to  the 
action  of  an  electric  current,  developed  by  the  contact  of  two  different  liquids 
exciting  a  movement  of  the  water  through  the  membrane,  from  the  jpositive  to 
the  negative  pole,  as  in  the  well-known  experiment  of  Porret.  But  to  render 
this  hypothesis  at  ail  probable,  it  should  first  be  proved  that  tliere  is  a  develop- 
ment of  electricity  upon  the  contact  of  water  with  alcohol,  a  solution  of  sugar, 
&c.,  which  has  not  yet  been  done.  Poisson  thought  tliat  the  less  dense  fluid 
I  penetrates  the  capillary  tubes  of  the  membrane,  and  that  this  capillary  tliread, 
drawn  down  by  the  action  of  simple  water,  and  upwards  by  the  action  of  a 
denser  liquid,  must  rise  by  reason  of  the  excess  of  molecular  (capillary  7)  attrac- 
tion. But  this  explanation  is  equally  inadmissible  when  we  reflect,  that  alco- 
hol, which  is  less  dense  tlian  water,  produces  endosmose ;  that  the  smallest 
quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  stops  it ;  and  that  certain  calcareous  and 
siliceous  stones,  used  in  the  same  manner  as  membranes  and  plates  of  clay,  do 
not  produce  the  phenomenon.  It  must  tlierefore  be  confessed,  that  we  have  no 
satisfactory  theory  of  endosmose,  though  we  know  that  the  general  conditions 
of  the  phenomena  are,  1.  That  one  or  both  of  the  fluids  should  have  an  affinity 
for  the  substance  interposed ;  2.  That  the  two  fluids  should  have  an  affinity  for 
each  other,  and  be  therefore  missible.  If  one  of  tliese  conditions  be  wanting, 
endosmose  does  not  take  place.  As  far  as  ex|)eriments  show,  the  direction  of 
the  current  is  neither  determined  by  any  difference  in  the  density  of  the  liquid, 
nor  by  that  which  possesses  the  greatest  force  in  ascending  capillary  tubes. — 
The  current  is  generally  towards  that  liquid  which  has  the  greatest  affinity  for 
the  substance  interposed,  and  which  it  imbibes  witli  the  greatei;t  rupidity. 

What  has  been  said  of  this  phenomenon  will  be  Bufficient  to  convince  yon, 
that  it  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  physical  facts,  as  ro^rardis  its  application 
to  the  functions  of  living  bodies.  Microscopical  observation  has  put  it  beyond 
doubt,  that  in  all  vegetable  or  animal  tissues,  and  in  those  fluids  which  are 
generated  by  the  changes  in  organized  and  living  bodies,  at  a  certain  period  of 
their  formation,  microscopic  corpuscles  are  constantly  found,  which  have  been 
naiiiod  cellular  or  elementary.  These  corpuscles  consist  of  an  excessively  fine 
membrane  of  a  spherical  form,  enclosing  a  liquid,  upon  the  internal  walls  of 
which  is  found  a  small  organized  body,  which  is  called  the  nucleus  or  cytoblasL 
The  cells  have  their  origin  at  first  in  a  fluid,  to  which  Schwaan  has  given  the 
name  ot  cytoblasie7na,^m  they  end  by  becoming  compressed  and  nearly  blended 
together  on  the  fluid  becoming  more  or  less  dense.  According  to  the  diflerent 
tissues,  the  elementary  cells  more  or  less  approximate ;  the  cyloblastema,  or 
intercellular  substance,  is  invariably  the  bond  of  union  between  the  cells. — 
We  shall  recur  more  fully  to  this  important  subject,  and  have  only  glanced  at 
it  here,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  importance  of  the  phenomenon  of  en- 
dosmose more  evident  The  life  of  the  elementary  cells  certainly  forms  the 
most  essential  part  in  the  development  and  preservation  of  the  tissues  of  living 
bodies  ;  and  since  these  cells  are  found  in  favorable  conditions  for  endosmose, 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  take  place.  A  vesicle  containing  a  fluid, 
and  floating  in  another  fluid,  may  imbibe  the  one  that  surrounds  it,  and  part 
with  that  which  it  contained  in  a  way  analogous  to  endosmose.  It  shoukl, 
however,  be  added,  that  but  little  has  been  done  as  yet  in  the  application  of 
these  phenomena  to  physiology,  of  which  it  appears  susceptible.    It  wm  necea- 
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sary  for  this  purpose  to  vary  the  fluids  between  which  endosmose  takes  place, 
and  choose  the  membranes  in  those  conditions  which  ofier  analogies  between 
this  phenomenon  and  those  which  take  place  in  the  interior  of  living  bodies. — 
This  Professor  Cima  and  I  endeavored  to  do.  I  will  now  describe  to  you  our 
experiments. 

1  shall  divide  the  membranes  which  we  submitted  for  experimeitt  into  three 
classes.  In  the  first  I  shall  place  the  skins  of  the  frog,  torpedo,  and  eel ;  in  the 
second,  the  stomachs  of  a  lamb,  cat,  and  doer,  and  the  gizzard  of  a  fowl ;  and  in 
the  third,  the  urinary  bladders  of  the  ox  and  piff. 

We  will  not  pause  to  ^ve  a  description  of  uie  apparatus,  which  difiered  in 
no  respect  from  the  endosmometers  of  Dutrochet.  I  may  remark,  however, 
that  in  these  experiments  we  kept  two  endosmometers  in  action  at  the  same 
time,  the  tubes  or  which,  of  eqaal  bore,  were  both  three  millimetres  in  diameter, 
and  had  attached  to  them  a  scale  divided  into  millimetres.  In  a  glass  vessel, 
sufficiently  large  to  contain  the  two  instruments,  we  placed  a  kincTof  support, 
upon  which  we  firmly  fixed  a  metallic  plate  pierced  with  a  great  namber  of  lit- 
tle holes.  Upon  this  plate  we  placed  the  two  endosmometers ;  and  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  any  change  in  their  position,  we  fixed  them  by  means  of  a 
large  plate  of  lead  pierced  with  two  holes,  having  each  a  diameter  equal  to  that 
of  the  neck  of  the  instruments.  In  the  course  of  the  experiments,  one  endos- 
mometer  had  the  interposed  membrane  disposed  inversely  to  that  of  the  other 
— that  is  to  say,  supposing  we  were  manipulating  with  skin  we  placed  it  in 
such  a  manner  that  m  one  case  its  external  face  should  be  directed  towards  the 
interior  of  the  instrument,  and  in  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  towards  its  exterior. 

All  these  experiments  were  conducted  at  a  temperature  of  +12^  to-f-l^* 
centig.  In  the  greatest  number  or  cases  they  lasted  two  hours,  and  were 
repeated  many  times.  We  took  care  to  employ  for  the  two  endosmometers  des* 
tined  for  these  comparative  experiments  two  portions  of  membrane  of  equal 
thickness,  both  being  taken*  from  the  same  animal  and  in  two  symmetrical 
regions  of  its  body,  or  of  the  organ  employed.  The  fluids  which  we  employed, 
besides  spring  water,  were  the  following,  of  which  wte  give,  once  for  all,  the 
density  in  degrees  according  to  the  aerometer  of  Baume :  sugared  water,  19»  ; 
solution  of  white  of  ^%g^  4" ;  solution  of  gum  Arabic,  6«  ;  and  alcohol,  84 «. 

These  fluids  were  usually  kept  in  the  interior  of  the  instrument,  while  the 
water  was  generally  in  the  exterior. 

Under  some  peculiar  circumstances,  which  I  shall  allude  to  by  and  by.  we 
changed  the  disposition  of  the  fluids  and  instruments,  and  used  a  separate  ves- 
sel for  each  endosmometer.  We  also  made  use  of  another  instrument,*  which 
may  be  thus  described : — B  and  C  are  two  cylindrical  brass  receivers,  jointed 
together  accurately  by  grinding  their  opposed  surfaces.  B  has  at  a  a  piate  of 
brass,  pierced  with  holes,  upon  which  the  membrane  that  is  to  be  experimented 
upon  is  placed.  C  has  also  a  plate  with  holes,  which,  when  the  two  cylinders 
D  C  are  joined  together,  as  in  the  figure,  closely  applies  itself  to  the  membrane, 
which  is  thus  firn3y  fixed  between  the  two  plates.  By  this  means  the  mem- 
brane cannot  yield  to  the  greater  pressure  which  may  be  exerted  upon  it  by  a 
liquid  more  dense  in  the  one  portion  of  the  cylinder  than  that  contained  in  the 
other,  mn^  op,  are  two  tubes  of  equal  calibre.  The  first  communicates  with  the 
receiver  B;  the  other  with  the  receiver  C.  When  this  instrument  is  used,  we 
begin  by  introducing  the  den^r  liquid  into  B,  and  filling  the  tube  mn  to  a  cer^ 
tain  height.  C  is  filled  by  plunging  it  into  a  tubful  ot  water ;  and  then  the 
two  cylinders  are  joined  together  under  water,  and  fixed  by  a  screw,  in  order 
that  the  liquid  in  C  shall  not  escape  by  the  fissure  between  the  joints.  The 
instrument  is  then  placed  on  a  level,  and  the  two  liquids  are  made  to  stand  at 
0*,  in  the  scale  8,    With  this  instrument  we  at  once  obtain  the  measures  of 

*  The  readers  of  this  Journal  will  find  a  wood-cut  of  the  instrument  described  at 
page  232,  vol.  2nd  of  this  Journal. 
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afloent  and  descent  of  the  two  liquids,  which  gives  great  precisioQ  and  (acilitj 
in  experimenting  with  it,  as  the  results  are  shown,  as  it  were,  in  two  ways. 

I  will  now  communicate  the  resuUs  obtained  by  employing  the  skins  of  th» 
frog,  torpedo,  and  eel,  with  the  solutions  before  alluded  to.  in  our  first  trials, 
we  perceived  very  plainly  the  marked  influence  which  the  position  otthe  mem- 
brane exerted  upon  the  phenomena.  It  was  this  discovery  that  tirst  led  us  to 
stndy  in  this  point  of  view  the  urinary  bladder  and  stomach  of  diflferent  animals* 

With  some  care  we  obtained  the  skins  uninjured,  and  deprived  of  ail  their 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue.  After  having  thus  prepared  them,  and  by  cutting 
off  the  parts  which,  in  the  torpedo  and  eel,  are  pierced  with  the  cutaneous  ap- 
pendages, we  succeeded  iu  obtaining  membranes  well  adapted  for  this  kind  of 
experiments. 

When  employing  the  skin  of  the  torpedo,  we  directed  its  external  surface  in 
one  endosmometer  towards  the  interior  of  the  instrument,  and  in  another 
towards  its  exterior ;  and  on  filling  the  two  with  a  solution  of  gum  Arabic,  we 
observed  that  the  solution  in  the  tirst  was  raised  thirty  millimetres,  and  in  the 
second,  at  one  time,  eighteen,  and  at  another  only  six.  In  some  instances,  the 
fluid  was  raised  twenty  millimetres,  and  even  more,  in  the  first  tube,  while  it 
was  scarcely  elevated  at  all  in  the  second. 

These  differences  were  equally  evident  with  syrup,  which  rose  thirty  or  even 
ei^ty  millimetres  when  the  external  surface  of  the  skin  was  turned  towards 
the  instrument,  where  the  liquid  was  contained  ;  hut  which,  in  the  inverse  posi- 
tion of  the  membrane,  did  not,  at  the  most,  rise  more  than  two.  In  one  in- 
stance, where  it  rose  eighty  millimetres,  in  the  first  of  the  dispositions  mentioned, 
it  could  only  be  raised  twenty  millimetres  when  the  second  was  adopted. — 
With  the  solution  of  albumen,  tlie  elevation  was  twenty-six  millimetres,  when 
the  external  face  of  the  skin  was  in  contact  with  it,  and  thirteen  only  in  th& 
opposite  direction. 

The  results  obtained  wtrh  the  skin  of  the  frog  agree,  in  general,  with  those 
fhmished  by  that  of  the  torpedo.  We  remarked  that  the  direction  of  the  endos- 
motic  current  was  constantly  from  the  water  to  the  solutions  of  sugar,  gum 
and  albumen.  We  found  also  that  the  membrane  possessed  the  property  of 
increasinff  or  diminishing  the  velocity  of  the  endosmose,  according  to  its  rela- 
tive position  to  the  two  liquids.  In  placing  the  skin  of  the  frog  in  the  two 
endosmometers  in  the  usual  manner,  we  obtained  an  elevation  of  thirty-six 
millimetres  when  its  external  face  was  in  contact  with  the  syrup,  but  only 
twenty-four  in  the  inverse  disposition.  In  many  cases,  die  first  was  exactly 
double  the  other. 

There  was  an  equally  well-marked  difference,  and  always  in  the  same  way, 
when  using  the  solutions  of  albumen  and  gum.  With  the  first  solution,  there 
was  aa  elevation  of  twenty-four  millimetres,  and  with  the  second,  thirty-two, 
when  the  external  surface  of  skin  was  in  contact  with  them  ;  but  when,  on  the 
contrary,  its  external  face  was  directed  towards  them,  the  solution  of  albumen 
rose  onW  twelve  millimetres,  and  the  gum-water  sixteen. 

The  dilBfeience  which  we  previously  observed  in  making  use  of  the  syrup, 
when  we  employed  the  skin  of  the  frog  and  the  torpedo,  were  equally  present 
when  using  the  skin  of  the  eel :  but  what  was  sine;ular  in  regaiti  to  this  last 
was,  that  t£is  difference  did  not  become  manifest  during  the  first  moments  ot 
the  experiment.  At  the  commencement,  tlie  ascent  of  the  liquid  was  equal  in 
the  two  instruments ;  but,  in  two  hours,  we  found  it  thirty  millimetres  in  tlie 
endosmometer,  in  which  the  external  face  of  the  skin  was  turned  towards  the 
syrup ;  and  twenty  millimetres  in  the  other.  With  the  solutions  of  albumen 
and  gum,  the  differences  were  observed  from  the  beginning  of  the  experiment 
as  orainarily  took  place ;  and  while,  at  the  end  of  the  experiment,  we  found 
that  the  former  was  raised  eight  millimetres  when  the  external  side  of  the  skin 
was  directed  towards  it,  and  the  latter,  twenty,  we  perceived,  on  the  contTary, 
in  the  opposite  position  of  the  skin,  that  the  &'st  solution  rose  to  four  millime- 
tres, ana  the  second  to  seventeen. 
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TBe  state  of  freshness  appeared  more  necessary  for  the  skins  of  the  eel,  than 
for  those  of  the  frog  or  torpedo,  when  we  noted  the  difibrence  in  the  elevation 
of  Die  liquid  in  the  two  endosmometers.  If  the  skin  of  the  eel  has  been  detach- 
ed from  the  animal  two  or  three  days,  the  difference  in  height  ceases  in  tiie  two 
dispositions  of  the  membrane ;  and  the  syrup  and  solutions  of  albumen  aod 
gum  were  raised  in  Uie  same  space  and  time,  to  an  equal  height  in  tlie  two  in* 
Btruments. 

In  employing  water  and  alcohol,  Dutrochet  obtained  a  current  in  the  direc- 
tion from  the  former  to  the  latter.  This  was,  tlierefor^,  an  exception  to  all  the 
other  facts  which  he  discovered,  in  which  the  current  was  directed  from  the 
least  dense  to  the  denser  fluid.  The  influence  of  the  direction  of  the  membrane 
was  very  palpable  in  our  experiments  ;  but  the  disposition  favorable  for  the  cur- 
rent constantly  directed  from  the  water  to  the  alcohol,  was  not  the  same  for  the 
three  kinds  of  skin.  Thus,  in  using  that  of  the  frog,  the  current  from  the  water 
to  the  alcohol  is  more  rapid  when  its  direction  is  from  its  external  to  its  inter- 
nal surface.  In  different  experiment*?,  often  repeated,  we  observed  a  rise  of 
twenty,  twenty-four,  and  forty  millimetres,  when  the  internal  face  of  the  skin 
was  turned  towards  the  alcohol,  white  in  thp  contrary  disposition,  the  corres- 
ponding elevations  were  only  four,  twelve,  and  twenty.  In  analogous  circum- 
stances, the  disposition  of  the  membrane  being  favoiable,  the  elevation  was 
twenty-eight  millimetres  ;  in  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  none. — 
With  the  skin  of  the  eel,  the  contrary  took  place,  the  current  being  more  rapid 
from  the  internal  to  the  external  surface ;  and  while  the  alcohol  contained  in 
the  instrument  is  raised  to  the  height  of  twenty  millimetres  ^hen  it  is  in  con- 
tact with  the  external  face  of  the  skin,  it  only  ascended  ten  in  the  contrary 
case. 

This  diflerence  of  elevation  always  occurs  in  the  same  way,  and  is  the  same 
in  the  skin  of  the  torpedo  as  in  that  of  the  eel.  The  elevation  has  been  flfty 
millimetres  in  one  instrument,  and  twenty  in  the  other. 

Some  anomalies  which  we  observed  in  our  flrst  experiments  led  us  to  study 
with  more  precision  the  circumstances  of  the  phenomenon  of  endosmose  through 
the  skin  of  the  torpedo  between  water  and  alcohol.  We  constantly  found  the 
difference  above  stated,  when  the  skin  of  the  torpedo  had  been  recently  pre- 
pared, and  had  not  been  used  for  other  trials  of  the  same  kind  ;  but  it  only  per- 
sisted during  the  first  hour  of  the  experiment,  or  a  little  after :  the  elevations 
then  followed  a  difl^rent  law,  and  the  ascent  in  the  endosmometer,  in  which  the 
external  surface  of  skin  was  in  contact  with  the  water,  seemed  first  to  diminish, 
then  to  cease,  and  finally  the  direction  of  the  current  became  changed. 

Amonff  the  numerous  experiments  which  we  tried,  we  shall  select  the  fol- 
lowing, during  which  we  noted  the  elevation,  every  hour.     We  shall  mark  the 
endosmometer  in  which  the  internal  face  of  the  membrane  was  in  contact  with  • 
the  water  A,  and  that  in  which  it  was  directed  towards  the  interior  of  the  in- 
strument £. 

A.                         Mil.  B.                          Mil. 

Height  during  the  1st  hour  23  Height  during  the  Ist  hour  17. 

"          "              2nd    *♦    26  **          "              2nd     "       3 

«           "               3d      "     26  "           **               3d       **       0 

"          «              4th     "    26  lowered  in  the       4th     "       3 

We  may  conclude  then, — Ist.  That  provided  the  skin  of  the  torpedo  be 
recent,  endosmose  takes  place,  as  usual,  from  water  to  alcohol ;  with  this  dif 
ference,  however,  that  while  in  the  case  where  the  internal  face  of  the  skin  in 
in  contact  with  the  water,  the  elevation  is  as  three  ;  in  the  reverse  case  it  is  as 
two.  2nd.  That  while  in  the  first  disposition  of  tlie  membrane,  (A)  the  force 
of  endosmose  always  continues  some  hours ;  in  the  second,  (B,)  this  same  force 
seems  always  to  diminish,  and,  ultimately,  to  cease  entirely.  3d.  That  ailer  a 
eertain  time,  the  direction  of  the  current  changes,  and  takes  place  from  the 
alcohol  to  the  water,  when  the  internal  surface  of  the  skin  ia  turned  towards 
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the  alcohol,  while  it  remaiDB  constant  in  the  contrary  poeition  of  the  skiit.  ft 
occarrpd  to  us  that  we  should  attribute  the  singularities  observed  when  using 
alcohol,  to  the  chemical  action  which  this  liquid  exerts  upon  the  membrane, 
and  to  the  consequent  alteration  of  the  structure  itself. 

The  diminution  of  the  intensity  of  the  endosmose  observed  in  the  akin  of  the 
torpedo,  but  only  in  unfavorable  positions  of  the  membrane,  is  veritied  in  that 
of  the  frog  in  every  position ;  but  it  does  not  decrease  in  regular  gradation,  a9 
we  see  by  this  table,  in  which  A  and  B  represent  the  sane  endosmometers  a» 
in  the  preceding  table. 

A.                        Mil.  B.                          Mi]. 

Height  during  the  1st  hour  23  Height  during  the  1st  hour  30 

"          «               o^j    **     40  "          "              2nd    **     66 

"           "               3d      "     12  «'           "              3d       «     16 

4th     «     22  "          "              4th    "     36 

6th  &  Gth     "     66  6th  &  6th    *'     68 

During  the  night  the  liquid  overflowed  out  of  the  two  endosmometers,  but 
there  was  no  invention  of  the  current,  as  took  place  in  the  skin  of  the  torpedo. 
Nor  was  this  phenomenon  witnessed  with  the  skin  of  the  eel,  even  when  the 
experiments  were  prolonged  as  much  as  five  hours,  but  the  elevations  were 
irregular,  as  in  the  skin  of  the  frog. 

It  was  important  to  discover  if  the  force  of  the  endosmose  varied  according 
as  the  skin  had  been  taken  from  different  regions  of  the  animal.  The  experi* 
ments  which  we.tried  with  this  view  were  not  numerous.  We  can  only  say 
that  the  endosmotic  current  did  not  vary  in  any  manner ;  that  we  tried  some 
skin  which,  in  the  torpedo,  covered  the  electrical  organs,  and  some  from  the 
back,  and  we  did  not  observe  anything  further,  whether  we  employed  skin  taken 
from  the  belly  or  from  the  back  of  the  frog. 

We  performed  a  long  series  of  experiments  in  order  to  determine  the  respec- 
tive force  of  the  endosmose  with  different  liquids  through  the  three  skins  above 
mentioned.  For  this  purpose,  three  endosmometers  were  simultaneously  pre- 
pared ;  one  with  Xhe  skin  of  the  torpedo,  a  second  with  that  of  the  frog,  and  a 
third  with  that  of  the  eel.  In  the  three  instruments  the  skins  were  arranged  in 
such  a  way  that  the  external  surface  was  directed  towards  the  interior  of  the 
instrument,  which  contained  at  one  time  a  solution  of  sugar  or  albumen,  at 
another  pim-water  or  alcohol.  The  endosmometers  were  placed  in  a  glass 
vessel  filled  with  spring  water.  This  disposition  afforded  us  the  opportunity  of 
immediately  recognizing  the  difference  in  height  of  tliese  liquids  through  the 
three  kinds  of  skin.  This  table  shows  the  intensity  of  the  endosmose  of  each, 
of  the  liquids  through  the  different  skins  : — 

Solution  of  Solution  of  Solution  of 

sugar.  albumen.  g^ini.  Alcohol. 

Mil.                  Mil.  Mil.  Mil. 

Skin  of  torpedo 100                    30  120  35 

Skin  of  frog 26                     16  22  80 

Skin  of  eel 16                      8  6  66 

It  will  thus  be  seen— 1st,  that  with  the  skin  of  the  torpedo  the  endosmotic 
current  is  strongest  with  the  solutions  of  gum,  sugar,  and  albumen  ;  2nd,  that 
with  the  same  liquid  it  is  less  strong  through  the  skin  of  the  eel  than  through 
that  of  the  frog ;  3d,  that  with  the  skin  of  the  frog  we  have  an  endosmotic  cur- 
rent from  the  water  to  the  alcohol,  stronger  than  that  with  the  eel,  and  still 
more  energetic  than  with  the  skin  of  the  torpedo ;  4th,  that  the  stronger  cur- 
rent, from  the  water  to  the  alcohol,  through  the  skin  of  the  frog,  persists  even  in 
the  more  unfavorable  positions  of  tlie  skin,  with  regard  to  the  liquids,  for  the 
production  of  the  phenomena ;  6th,  that  the  intensity  of  the  endosmose  in  the 
same  skin  varies  at  each  change  of  the  liquid.  It  follows,  then,  that  with  the 
akin  of  the  torpedo  these  liquids  must  be  ranged  in  the  following  order,  pro- 
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needing  iroin  that  which  |;ives  the  strongest  current  (o  that  which  gives  the 
weakest : — 

With  the  skin  of  the  torpedo ;  solution  of  gum,  solution  of  sugar,  «lcohol, 
aolutioB  of  albumen. 

With  the  skin  of  the  frog ;  alcohol,  solution  of  sugar^  of  gum,  and  albumen. 

With  the  skin  of  the  eel ;  alcohol,  solution  of  sugar,  albumen,  and  gum. 

These  last  results  prove  thai  the  order  in  which  Dutrochet  arranged  these 
liquids,  according  to  tne  veloci^  of  the  endosmose  which  takes  place  between 
them  and  the  water,  must  not  be  regarded  as  true  in  all  cases ;  we  shall  see 
that  it  can  only  be  considered  as  invariable  in  the  single  case  of  tJie  urinary 
bladder,  which  this  skilful  experimenter  made  use  of. 

Reserving  for  another  time  the  general  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  what 
we  have  already  shown,  I  shall  now  pass  on  to  the  observations  which  we  made 
when  using  the  membranes  coming  under  our  second  category— namely,  the ' 
stomach  ofthe  lamb,  dog,  and  cat,  and  the  gizzard  of  the  fowl. 

In  all  these  experiments  we  always  began  by  dissecting  ofl*,  with  tlie  greatest 
care,  all  the  muscular  fibres  of  these  organs,  before  applying  them  to  the  endos- 
raometer,  preserving  only  the  mucous  membrane.  The  greater  ntimber  of  our 
researches  were  made  with  stomachs  taken  from  the  animals  immediately  af^er 
^ieath,  and  we  were  careful  in  noting  the  cases  in  which  it  was  otherwise,  as 
they  occurred. 

In  nsinff  the  stomach  of  the  lamb,  prepared  as  we  have  just  stated,  and  the 
solution  ofsagar  in  the  interior  of  the  enclosmometcrs,  by  placinir  the  membrane 
with  its  internal  or  stomachal  surface  towards  the  instrument,  the  ascent  of  the 
liquid  was  56  millimetres  in  one  case,  and  54  in  another.  In  the  reversed  posi- 
tion of  the  membrane,  it  was  72  millimetres  in  the  first,  and  6%  in  the  second. 
These  two  experiments  lasted  only  an  hour  and  a  quarter ;  the  endosmose  was 
increased  then  by  employing  syrup,  and  by  directing  it  from  the  internal  to  the 
external  surface  ot  the  stomach.  But  when  the  solution  of  the  white  of  egg 
was  used,  and  placed  in  contact  with  the  internal  surface  of  the  stomach,  it  was 
raised  23,  28,  and  35  millimetres.  In  the  contrary  case  it  only  mounted  11, 
20,  and  22  millimetres  in  the  space  of  two  hours,  as  usual. 

On  introducing  a  solution  of  gum  Arabic,  the  elevation  in  the  two  contrary 
dispositions  ofthe  membrane  was  sometimes  nearly,  and  at  others  exactly,  the 
same,  and  only  eight  millimetres  in  each  instrument.  In  one  case,  out  of  many 
experiments,  when  the  internal  surface  of  the  membrane  was  in  contact  with 
the  solution  of  gum,  the  ascent  was  twelve  millimetres;  and  in  another,  in  the 
contrary  disposition  of  the  membrane,  it  was  eight.  The  intensity  of  the  endos- 
mose between  the  water  and  the  gum  solution  was  excessively  feeble  when  it 
took  place  through  the  stomach  of  the  lamb.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to 
prolong  the  experiment  more  than  usual  to  obtain  any  very  palpable  elevations. 
Those  which  I  have  just  alluded  to  were  obtained  after  carrying  on  the  experi- 
ment more  than  four  hours.  Besides  this,  it  should  be  remarked,  that  the  endos- 
motic  current  through  this  membrane  quickly  ceased,  when  we  employed  these 
two  liquids.  ^  It  often  happened,  in  fact,  that  the  gum  solution,  after  having 
attained  a  little  elevation,  did  not  rise  higher  after  the  lapse  of  two  hours,  and 
even  more. 

The  favorable  position  for  endosmose  between  water  and  syrup,  which  was 
remarked  in  the  case  of  the  stomach  of  the  lamb,  is  not  the  same  as  with  those 
of  the  dog  and  the  cat.  With  the  stomach  of  the  cat,  the  height  of  the  syrup 
in  the  tu&  was  thirty  of  fifteen  millimetres,  according  to  whether  the  internal 
face  of  the  membrane  was  towards  the  interior  of  the  instrument,  or  in  the 
opposite  direction.  With  that  of  the  dog,  in  the  first  case  it  was  sixty-eight, 
and  in  the  second  eight  millimetres. 

With  the  stomach  of  the  cat,  the  endosmose  from  the  water  to  the  gum  so- 
lution is  equally  directed  from  the  external  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  oivan. 
ThoS)  when  the  mucoas  surfiice  is  in  contact  with  the  gumwater,  theefevft- 
tion  of  the  liquid  attams  to  thirty-eight  millimetres,  while  in  the  other  poeition 
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of  the  membrane  it  is  not  more  than  fonitcen.  This  diflerence  is  only  ob- 
hervcd  wlion  tlie  Blomach  is  very  (rvah.  If  it  belong  to  an  animal  which  has 
b'jon  some  time  dead,  we  tlien  perceive,  in  the  first  moments  of  the  experi- 
ment, a  HJigiit  elevation,  and  sometimes  an  equality  in  the  two  instruments. 
At  one  time  it  is  greater,  at  another  less,  in  the  same  endosmometer ;  hot  it 
quickly  redescends.     By  changing  the  disposition  of  the  liquids,  by  placing  the 

5:um  solution  outside,  and  the  {nire  water  witliin  the  instrument,  this  last 
escends.  These  phenomena  are  also  produced  when  we  employ  the  stomach 
of  the  do^. 

We  did  not  make  any  experiments  with  the  stomach  of  the  latter  animal 
immediately  after  death,  nor  did  we  employ  the  solution  of  albumen  as  the 
internal  liquid.  Those,  the  results  of  which  I  shall  now  state,  were  made 
many  hours  after  the  death  of  the  animal.  The  albuminous  solution  was 
raised  to  an  equal  lieight  in  the  two  instruments,  in  four  difierent  experiments. 
In  one  of  these  this  elevation  was  twenty  millimetres  in  ao  hour,  and  it  did  not 
vary  during  three  hours  longer  in  the  endosmometer,  when  the  internal  sur&ce 
of  the  stomach  was  turned  from  the  interior  of  the  instrument ;  while  in  the 
same  intertill  of  time  it  sunk  to  twenty-five  millimetres  in  the  other.  In 
general,  it  rarely  happened  that  the  liquid  column  remained  stationary  in 
either  of  them.  In  the  greatest  number  of  cases  (we  still  speak  of  the  stomach 
of  the  dog  that  was  not  fresh)  the  liquid  descended  in  the  two  instruments 
afler  it  had  attained  a  greater  or  less  elevation;  but  the  diminution  in  height 
is  double,  and  even  treble  in  the  endosmometer  which  presents  the  external 
face  of  the  membrane  towards  the  solution  of  albumen.  In  changing  the  po- 
sition of  the  liquids,  by  placing  the  solution  of  white  of  egg  in  the  exterior  of 
the  endosmometers,  ana  the  water  in  their  interior,  we  hnd  that  the  internal 
liquid  descends  equally  in  both.  These  descents  are  occasioned  by  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  endosmose,  in  conseqnence  of  the  alteration  in  the  structure  of  the 
membrane  some  time  af^er  death  ;  only  the  eflect  of  the  disposition  of  the  two 
surfaces  remains,  to  a  certain  degree,  even  in  the  altered  membrane.  In  fact, 
we  have  remarked  that  the  descent  of  the  albuminous  solution  in  the  endoe- 
mometer  is  double,  and  even  treble,  when  the  external  surface  of  the  mem* 
brane  is  turned  from  the  interior  of  the  instrument. 

With  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gizzard  of  a  fowl,  using  syrup  and  pnie 
water,  endosmose  takes  place  from  the  external  to  the  internal  surface  of  the 
membrane,  although  generally  the  difference  in  elevation  between  the  two 
endosmometers,  is  not  great  Thus,  when  the  inside  of  the  membrane  was 
directed  towards  the  interior  of  the  instrument,  the  elevation  is  forty-eigfat 
millimetres ;  while  in  the  opposite  direction  it  was  forty-three  millimetres.  It 
is  not  unusual  to  see  a  certain  elevation — for  instance,  seventeen  or  twenty 
millimetres — when  the  membrane  is  in  the  first  position ;  while  when  it  is  in 
the  second  the  liquid  is  immovable.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  current 
from  the  water  to  the  syrup,  through  the  gizzard  of  a  fowl,  very  quickly  ceases. 
Generally  within  two  hours  the  liquid  column  becomes  stationary  in  both  the 
tubes. 

Endosmose  between  water  and  a  solution  of  albumen,  through  this  mem- 
brane, seems  to  go  on  equally,  whatever  may  be  the  position  of  the  surfaces 
with  regard  to  the  liquids.  We  have  verified  this  result  in  a  great  number  of 
cases.  In  a  single  instance  we  found  the  liquid  ascend  fifteen  millimetres  in 
the  endosmometer,  in  which  the  internal  surface  of  the  membrane  was  turned 
towards  the  interior  of  the  iustrument,  while  in  the  other  it  only  rose  five 
millimetres. 

The  same  results  are  obtained  in  a  solution  of  gum.  In  both  the  noeitioos 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  a  fowl,  the  elevation  of  the  liquid  is  tne  same, 
even  if  the  experiment  be  prolonged  during  the  whole  night.  When,  in  some 
rare  exceptions,  a  slight  difierence  of,  at  most,  one  or  two  millimetres  is  per- 
ceived, it  is  always  in  that  endosmometer  in  which  the  inside  of  the  membnne 
is  in  contact  with  the  gum. 
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To  complete  this  ftceount  of  the  remiltei  obtajoed  by  %mfifiyin^  the  i 
hranes  belonging  to  oar  second  cate^ry,  it  only  remains  tor  me  to  mefntioa 
80016  phenomena  observed  in  nsing  alcbiiol  for  the  interior  liquid,  by  putting 
it  in  contact  successively  with  each  of  the  faces  of  these  membranes. 

With  the  stomachs  ot  a  lamb,  cat  and  dog,  the  endosmose  was  constantly 
directed  fmm  the  water  to  the  alcohol,  and  it  was  most  active  from  the  internal 
to  the  external  surface  of  the  membrane.  In  fact,  we  heve  seen  in  the  endos- 
mometer  in  which  the  external  face  ol  the  mucoas  membrane  of  the  stomack 
of  the  lamb  was  turned  towards  the  interior  of  the  instrument  which  contained 
the  alcohol,  the  elevation  was  eighty-eight  millimetres  and  ten  only  in  the 
oppos  te  direction;  and  that,  afler  this  time,  the  liquid  continued  to  rise  forty 
millimetres  more  in  the  first  endosmometer,  but  remained  stationary,  or  even 
fell  somewhat,  in  the  second. 

With  the  stomach  of  a  cat,  the  alcohol  ascended  twenty-two  millimetre  i» 
the  tube  during  the  ordinary  space  of  time — ^namely,  two  hours,  when  the 
external  face  ot  the  membrane  was  directed  to  the  interior  of  the  inetrament ; 
but  in  the  opposite  arrangement,  the  elevation  was  not  more  than  two  milli* 
metres.  In  the  first  position  of  the  membrane,  it  was  sometimes  even  fnak 
twenty  to  twenty-four  millimetres,  and  in  the  second  it  did  not  rise  at  all. 
/  With  the  stomach  of  a  dog,  the  rise  of  the  alcohol  was  twenty>fonr  millK 
metres  when  the  mucous  surface  was  in  contact  with  the  water,  but  wai 
sixteea  only  when  disposed  in  the  opposite  direction.  Six  honri  alter,  the 
liquid  rose  forty  more  millimetres  in  the  first  case,  and  twenty-five  only  in  tha 
second.  In  another  experiment,  after  the  time  stated,  the  elevations  were,  in 
the  first,  130,  and  in  the  Bec4)nd,  six  millimetres. 

With  the  stomachs  which  we  have  hitherto  employed,  the  endosmoee  was 
more  ener(.etic  from  the  internal  to  the  external  face  of  the  membrane,  and 
was  always  from  the  water  to  the  alcohol,  as  with  those  which  Dutnochet  need. 
It  is  singular,  that  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  gixzard  of  a  fowl,  endos- 
mose took  place,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  alcohol  to  the  water,  and  even  so 
in  every  relation  of  the  membranes  to  the  two  liqnids.  This  exceptional  h/tt^ 
which  we  at  first  attributed  to  default  of  integrity  of  the  membranes  employed 
has  been  proved  by  ns  in  a  great  number  of  instances  ;  at  one  tnie,  by  intro* 
ducing,  as  usual,  the  alcohol  in  the  interior  of  the  instrument,  when  yre  saw 
the  level  of  the  alcohol  fall ;  at  another,  by  placing  it  at  the  exterior,  and  then 
the  water  rose  constantly  in  the  tube.  The  tnfioence  of  the  direetioft  of  the 
■lembrane  is  rendered  equally  plain  in  this  case.  I  shall  begin  by  ffiving  th« 
diminutions  in  height  noted  in  the  case  where  the  alcohol  was  in  the  interior 
of  the  instrument  When  the  internal  surfiGice  of  the  maeous  merobraae  ef  the 
ginard  was  tnrned  towards  the  interior  of  the  endosmometer,  the  dimmution  m 
keight  of  the  alcohol  in  the  tube  was  twenty^fonr,  twenty-etght,  and  even  more,  in 
Ifti^  space  of  six  hours,  whilst  it  was  only  eleven  and  twelve  in  the  oppoeito 
direction.  In  another  experiment  that  I  select  from  a  great  number,  the  pore- 
water  being  placed  in  the  interior  of  the  instrament.  the  elevation  was  thirty** 
two  millimetred  in  that  where  the  external  face  of  the  membrane  was  tnrned 
£rmo  the  interior  of  the  endosmometer.  and  nixtecn  with  the  other,  in  the  spaoe' 
of  about  three  hours.  The  endosmose  between  the  alcohol  and  the  water  wa» 
tbere.ore  most  rapid  from  the  internal  to  the  external  sorlace  of  the  gizxard. 

We  will  proceed,  lastly,  to  the  exposition  of  what  we  observed  when  muh' 

Boying,  ftnr  the  intermediate  membrane,  the  mneous  membrane  ol  the  nrinary* 
adder  of  the  ox,  in  the  fresh  state,  and  deprived  of  its  muscular  layers,  as  w^* 
had  done  with  the  stomachs.  By  employing  this  membrane,  and  introdocinj^ 
the  syrap  in  the  interior  of  the  endusmometers,  the  liquids  ascended  in  th« 
tabes  to  eighty  and  even  1 1 3  millimetres  in  the  usual  space  of  two  hours,  when 
the  internal  surface  of  the  membrane  was  in  contact  with  the  symp;  but  only 
to  aixty-three  or  seventy-two  in  the  contrary  direction.  The  velocity  of  thm 
current  was  then  greater,  in  this  instance,  from  the  external  to  tho  intenml 
jacn  U  the  m— hrane,    The  coDtmfy  «m  the  eaee  with  Ibo  gnp  Mintei. 
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TIm  eWvatioii  wm  eii^teen,  tiid  someUmeB  even  ooljr  leTen  inMlmetrpg,  witik 
this  tolntion,  when  the  intenud  face  of  the  roembruie  was  directed  towards  the 
interior  of  the  instnunent ;  while  in  the  opposite  direction  it  was  fifty-two,  and 
in  some  caces  twenty  millimetres. 

With  the  gnm  Arabic  solution,  the  liquid  sometimes  at  firat  descended  in  the 
two  tubes,  ud  afterwards,  after  a  certain  time,  ascended  to  nearly  the  same 
altitudes  as  we  observed  with  the  syrup.  In  one  case  the  liquid  descended  in 
the  two  instruments  seven  millimetres  during  the  fot  hour  of  the  experiment ; 
it  afterwards  began  to  rise,  and  in  three  hours  after,  the  elevation  was  twelve 
millimetres  in  the  endosmometer  in  which  the  internal  fiuse  was  in  contact 
with  the  gum  solution,  and  eight  millimetres  in  the  other  instrument,  where 
this  ftbce  was  in  contact  with  the  water. 

With  the  solution  of  albumen  and  pure  water,  the  endosmose  did  not  take 
place  through  the  mucous  membrane  at  this  time  employed :  the  liquid  fell  in 
the  two  tubes,  whether  the  solution  was  in  the  interior  or  in  the  exterior  of  the 
instrument.  It  should,  however,  be  observed,  that  when  the  internal  fiioe  of 
the  membrane  was  in  contact  with  the  albumen  solution,  and  was  directed 
towards  the  outside  of  the  instrument,  the  diminution  in  height  was  less  than 
when  in  the  reverse  position,  and  that  the  contrary  took  place  when  this 
sdlntioo  was  in  contact  with  the  external  surfiuse  of  tlie  membrane,  and  wilJiin 
the  instruments. 

Lastly,  with  the  alcohol  and  pure  water,  the  endosmose  was  from  the  latter 
to  the  former,  as  in  most  of  the  cases ;  but  the  elevation  was  at  one  time 
twenty*ibur,  and  at  another  fifty-nine  millimetres,  when  the  external  surface 
of  the  membrane  was  in  contact  with  the  alcohd,  and  twenty-six  or  thirty- 
seven  in  the  contrary  directiou. 

Some  difibrences,  as  evident  as  those  observed  when  usmg  fresh  membranes, 
disappeared  totally  or  nearly  so  by  employing  them  when  dried  or  altered  by 
ptttiefitction  more  or  less  aifvanced.  We  will  not  vary  much  the  experiments 
proper  for  determining  the  influence  of  the  dried  condition  or  putre&ctive 
alteration  of  the  membranes,  but  postponed  this  inquiry  for  other  circum- 
stances. It  is  certain,  nevertheless,  that  by  employing  the  ordinary  fluids, 
and  for  the  membranes  interposed  between  these  lyod  water,  the  dried  bladders 
of  the  pig  and  ox,  softenea  before  the  experiment,  so  that  we  could  attach 
them  to  toB  endosmometer,  there  is  either  no  difference  in  the  elevation  of  the 
liquids  in  the  two  tubes  even  after  many  hours,  and  whatever  may  be  the  die- 
position  of  the  foces  of  the  bladder ;  or  else,  if  there  be  one,  in  all  casee  it  is 
very  little,  and  exists  at  one  time  in  that  instrument  in  which  the  internal  sup- 
foce  of  the  bladder  is  towards  its  interior,  and  at  another  time  in  the  other 
anparatus,  where  the  disposition  of  the  membrane  was  diflerent  By  em- 
ploying the  same  bladders,  after  being  some  hours  in  water,  we  sometimes 
observed  a  certain  regularity  in  the  efibcts,  as  takes  place  with  the  dried 
bladders',  but  if  we  employed  them  in  a  very  soft  state,  after  keeping  them  a 
night  in  water,  we  could  not  perceive  any  elevation  in  the  fluids  or  OSe  endo»> 
OKHneters,  or  that  it  was  equal  in  the  two  tubes.  We  could  not,  in  some 
eases,  explain  the  anomalies  presented  by  the  bladders  in  this  state ;  in  fact, 
we  readily  perceived  in  a  softened  bladder  how  its  muscular  fiasciculi  are 
•welled,  and  that  this  increased  the  longer  it  remained  in  water.  These  mus> 
enlar  fasciculi  required  also  a  certain  thickness,  approached  one  another,  and 
vetnned  to  some  extent  to  a  state  resembling  those  in  the  fresh  bladder.  But 
we  saw  many  times  that  endosmose  did  not  tdce  place  with  bladders,  giszards, 
mmI  stomachs  in  the  fresh  state,  from  which  we  had  not  previously  removed 
the  muscular  layers.  If  the  bladder  be  a  little  softened,  the  muscular  fasciculi 
are,  it  is  true,  a  little  more  dilated ;  but  at  all  times  there  exists  between  them 
some  interstices  through  which  endosmose  can  certainly  take  place;  but  the 
ineauality  of  these  interstices,  even  in  two  symmetrical  portions  of  the  same 
bladder,  must  give  rise  to  vagae  and  uncertain  results. 

For  the  purpose  of  discovering  tiie  hufluence  of  putrafiietieD  in  tfie  phono- 
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nana  of  endomiote,  we  mily  employed  the  ffisard  of  the  fowl.  A  gteel  mi* 
eertaiotT  pveTailt  in  the  results  famished  by  it  in  this  state ;  at  one  time  the 
Hold  did  not  tiaverse  it  at  all,  and  at  another  it  attained  an  eqaal  elevation  in 
the  two  instmments.  Whatever  fluids  we  employed,  or  the  disposition  of  the 
membnne,  the  endosmuee  was  energetic,  at  one  time  in  one  way,  at  another 
in  another;  in  short,  there  was  scNnetiroes  a  descent  of  the  fluid  in  the  two 
iastruments.  In  spenking  elsewhere  of  what  we  observed  when  usine  the 
akin  and  stoqMchal  mucous  membrane  of  certain  animals,  we  remarlsed  how 
the  phenomenon  of  endosmose  varied  according  as  we  employed  these  mem- 
branes immediately  after  the  death  of  the  animal,  or  else  some  hours  after. 
AU  these  f/ucta  afaiow  clearly  the  close  relationship  which  exists  between  the 
phenomenon  of  endosmose,  and  the  phy^iologieal  ccmdition  of  the  membranes. 

The  phenomenon  of  endoemosef  like  all  those  which  are  carried  on  in  or- 
ganised tissues,  does  not  present  that  constancy  and  regularity  in  its  ap* 
oearances,  which  are  remarked  in  phjrstcal  phenomenon  carried  on  elsewhere. 
It  is  owing  to  this  variable  and  accidental  organic  condition  of  ft^sh  mem* 
branes,  that  we  must  ceitainly  attribute  the  singular  phenomenon  which  we 
witness  in  certain  cases,  with  the  same  fluid,  the  same  membrane,  and  the 
same  relative  disposition,  sometimes  that  the  fluid  rises  to  eighty  millimetres, 
for  example,  and  at  others,  only  to  ten.  Aim!  we  must  in  the  same  way  refer 
to  a  constant  anatomico-pfaysiological  state,  and  in  relation  to  the  function  of 
the  same  membrane,  the  constant  diflhrence  of  elevation  which  exists  in  the 
two  diflerent  positions  ot  the  membrane,  whatever  difference  there  rnvf  be  in 
other  respects.  It  will  be  important  to  studv  the  phenomenon  with  a  view  to 
^ascertain  the  accidental  eircumstances  which  occasion  this  variety  in  the  eii- 
dosmoee  through  fresh  membranes,  such,  for  example,  as  depriving  an  animal 
of  nourishment,  or  the  administration  of  certain  substances  before  killing  it, 
etc  Having  in  view  these  objects,  we  made  one  comparative  experiment 
only,  which  led  us  to  admit  tliat  the  endosmose  through  the  skin  t>f  the 
eel  is  mora  energetic  when  taken  from  an  animal  that  had  been  kept  some 
days  out  of  water. 

The  novelty  of  these  results,  and  their  importance,  must  be  my  apology 
for  stating  them  to  you  in  their  full  extent.  The  following  are  the  general 
conclusions  which  we  deduced : — 

1st— The  intermediate  membrane  exerts  a  very  active  part  in  the  velocity 
of  the  endomnotic  current,  as  well  as  in  its  direction. 

Snd.— There  is,  in  general,  with  each  membrane,  a  certain  position  in 
wbich  endosmose  is  most  active.  The  cases  are  very  rare  in  which,  mttk 
a  fresh  membrane,  the  endosmose  is  the  same,  whatever  be  its  disposition 
with  regard  to  the  two  fluids. 

3ni. — ^The  direction  roost  favorable  to  endosmose  through  skins,  is  ffenerally 
from  the  internal  to  the  external  surface,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  a 
irog,  through  which  the  endosmose  between  water  and  alcohol  takes  place 
more  vifforousl^  from  the  external  to  the  internal  surface. 

4th«— ?rhe  direction  most  fiavorable  to  endosmose  through  the  stomach  and 
urinary  bladdera  is  much  more  variable  than  through  skin,  according  to  the 
diflbrent  fluids. 

6th. — The  phenomenon  of  endosmose  is  closely  connected  with  the  ^y- 
sioloffical  state  of  the  membranes. 

flth.—- With  membranes  dried,  or  altered  by  putrefaction,  there  is  either  no 
endosmose,  or  if  there  be  any,  there  is  no  diflerence  in  different  positions  of  the 
skin. 

To  give  a  full  account  of  the  results  of  our  experimentSt  and  of  the  conclu- 
sions we  have  deduced  from  them,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  exoimom  in  a 
manner  diflering  from  that  in  which  it  has  hitherto  been  regarded.  The  in- 
crease of  volume  presented  by  the  internal  fluid,  which  is  generally  the  more 
dense,  is  considered  by  Dutrochet  as  the  result  of  the  difference  between  the 
Hrcmg  ewrmU  giving  m,  and  the  weak  cm  coming  cut.    According  to  this  view, 
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tiwt  iatd  which  reeeiva*  from  the  «ther  more  tfaan  it  gives  buk,  should  ia» 
erease  in  proportion  to  the  excess,  or  rather  to  the  ditlerence  between  the 
strong  current  and  the  weaic  one.  All  the  facls  that  we  have  observed  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  different  raemhraneii  allow  the  water  to  pass  more 
feadily  towards  the  fluid  contained  in  the  endosmoineteis,  if  their  surfaces  are 
directed  after  a  certain  manner,  and  according  to  the  fluid  contained  in  the 
iAstrument.  But  a  great  number  of  ditficulties,  which  we  shall  abstain  from 
■leutioninf;,  because  they  will  present  themselves  to  every  ob»  who  has  tol« 
lowed  us  m  our  relation  of  the  facts  we  have  observed,  accompany  this  mode 
of  considering  the  phenomena.  We  shall  only  remark,  that  with  a  solution  of 
gum  or  of  sugar  in  the  interior  of  the  endosmometer,  endosmose  alone  cannot 
account  for  ali  the  phenomena  which  are  presented  by  the  internal  membrane 
of  the  stomach  of  the  lamb,  and  by  the  mucous  meinbrdiie  of  the  urinary 
bladder  of  the  ox,  and  that  these  phenomena  are  susceptible  of  a  more  easy 
and  natural  explanation,  by  admitting  that  by  exosmose,  the  diflerent  mem- 
branes give  to  the  different  fluid  a  more  or  less  easy  passage  towards  the 
water,  according  as  they  are  in  contact  with  one  or  the  otlier  surface ;  always 
supposing  the  constant  passage  of  the  water  towards  the  denser  fluid,  in 
obedience  to  the  general  law  of  endosmose.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to 
have  recourse  to  experiments,  to  determine  whether  this  be  the  true  solution 
of  the  phenomena ;  we  were  obliged,  not  only  to  prove  the  existence  of  ezos- 
BM>ee,  as  had  been  done  by  M.  Outruchet,  but  also  to  measure  it  in  the  same 
way  as  endosmose. 

In  these  researches,  we  preferred  using  the  skins  of  frogs  and  eels,  and,  for 
the  denser  fluid,  salt  water,  or,  in  some  cases,  a  solution  of  sugar. 

We  began  by  preparing  two  endosmometers  as  usual,  placing  the  skin  in ' 
one  with  its  internal  surface  towards  the  interior  of  the  instrument,  and  in  the 
other  in  tlie  opposite  manner.  iCqual  quantities  of  salt  water,  of  known 
density,  were  put  into  both  endosmometers,  and  the  instruments  were  plunged 
into  separate  glass  vessels,  containing  distilled  water  equal  in  volume  to  the 
salt  water.  After  some  hours,  the  quantity  of  fluid  contained  in  the  endos- 
■lometers^  as  well  as  that  of  the  distilled  water  remainin;^  in  the  vessels,  were 
measured,  and  it  was  also  observed  which  of  tlie  two  fluids  was  higliest  in  the 
tubes.  It  was  found  that  endosmose  from  water  to  salt  water  through  these 
skins  i^s  on  most  freely  from  the  ini>^roal  to  the  external  surface.  On 
examining  the  densities  ot  the  fluids  cooiained  in  the  two  instruments,  and  of 
the  water  contained  in  the  vessels,  it  was  found  that  in  the  endosmometer  in 
which  the  volume  of  salt  water  was  most  increased,  its  density  had  been  better 
weserved  than  in  the  other ;  and,  vice  versa^  it  was  seen  tijat  in  the  vessel 
m  which  the  distilled  water  had  been  more  diminished,  a  smaller  quantity  of 
solution  of  salt  was  found  to  have  been  introduced  by  exosmoee,  than  in  the 
Other  vessel  in  which  a  smaller  quantity  of  the  water  had  disappeared. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  numbers  furnished  by  two  of  the  nu* 
merous  experiments  which  led  us  to  form  these  conclusions.  The  flrst  column 
shows,  in  tenths  of  cubic  centimetres,  the  volumes  of  liquid  in  the  eadosmo- 
meters  after  the  experiment ;  the  second  column  the  weight  of  a  given  volume 
of  the  fluid ;  the  third,  the  volume  of  distilled  water  found  in  the  external 
vessels;  the  fourth,  the  weight  acquired  during  tiie  experiment  by  a  given 
volume  of  water  in  the  vessels.  The  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  salt  water 
hefoce  the  experiment  was  17  gr.,  350;  Uiat  of  an  equal  volume  of  disUiled 
water  was  16  gr.,  026* 

I.  n.  m.  IV. 


Pmir'a^kin      J  '^^  5™  »  ^         I''  g™*  ^35         112  gTS.,  6         16  grs.,  166 

EiJ'iuBkm        J  ^^^  ^"•»  ^         ^'^  ^^ »  *^^        200  grs.,  0         16  grs.,  170 
MMS-sun        ^217,  6        47,  130        206,  P        16,  220 

1»  some  cases  we  precipitated  the  salt  contained  ia  the  eitecnal  veoseb  hy 
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of  silver.    The  lavt  oolnmn  of  tho  second  table  gives  tlie  qaantitj  of 
chloride  of  silver  thus  contained. 


Pmir'— kin     i  ^"^^  grs.,  0         17  grs.,  190         160  grs.,  0  0  grs.,  ISO 

rrogs^Kin     |  ^^j^  ^         j^^  ^^^        ^^j^  ^  ^^  280 

We  obtained  similar  results  with  syrup  and  the  skin  of  an  eel ;  the  weight  of 
a  giv«u  voltMUi  of  syrup  before  the  experiment  was  18  grs.,  ISO. 

I.  It.  III.  rv. 

ceis^ifiin        ^  jgj^  Q        jQ^  ^jjQ        jg3^  (J        jg^         Q^ 

These  facts  cannot  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  elevation  and  increased 
Tolame  of  the  fluid  in  the  two  endosmometeis  are  only  the  difference  between 
the  current  of  endosmose  and  that  of  exosmose.  If  it  were  so,  the  endosmoine- 
ter  in  which  the  volume  of  wilt  water  is  most  augmented,  ought  to  contain  a 
liquid  less  dense  than  the  other,  in  whicli  it  has  increased  less.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  completely  exphiined  by  admitting  that  the  endosmotic  current  is 
•qual,or  nearly  so,  in  the  two  positjons  of  the  membrane,  and  that  the  difference 
arises  entirely  from  the  current  of  exosmose,  which  is  more  feeble  in  the  endos- 
mometer  in  which  the  elevation  is  the  greatest,  and  more  active  in  that  where 
the  elevation  is  the  least. 

These  results  show  the  ^reat  importance  of  the  action  of  the  membrane  inter- 
posed between  the  ^uids ;  in  fact,  merely  by  its  peculiar  nature  and  physiologi- 
cal function  we  can  explain  more  or  less  easily,  the  pa!«sage  through  it  of 
di^rent  fluids  of  a  certain  density  towards  another  which  is  less  dense. 

We  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  further  experiments  to  exhaust  so  important 
a  subject  as  tlie  phenomena  of  endosmose,  which  operate^^  through  the  didTerent 
lining  membranes,  aud  principally  as  regards  the  comparison  between  diflerent 
species  of  animals,  particularly  between  the  carnivorous  and  herbivorous.  Yet 
we  can  assert  that  the  results  we  have  obtained  by  this  series  of  experiments, 
and  onr  metiiod  of  coniiderhig  exosmose,  lead  to  a  more  just  application  of  the 
phenomenon  of  endosmose  to  the  functions  of  organized  bodies. 

The  exosmose  of  solution  of  eugar,  albumen,  and  gum,  towards  water,  is 
most  active  from  the  internal  to  the  external  surface  of  all  the  skins  that  we 
tzamined.  It  is  precisely  in  the  same  direction  that  an  abundant  secretion  of 
macus  passes  through  the  skins  M  the  torpedo,  the  eel,  the  frog,  and  other 
animals.  Bndosmose  from  the  water  to  these  solutions  is  less  intense,  from 
the  external  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  skin,  than  iti  the  contrary  direction. 
Consequently,  even  if  it  be  not  admitted  that  this  direction  of  the  mucous 
secretion,  and  this  feeble  ab;«orption  of  the  water  in  which  these  animals  live- 
functions  which,  by  a  general  law,  must  always  bear  a  certain  prop<Ation  to 
each  other — are  not  entirely  due  to  the  phenomena  we  have  discovered,  it 
cannot,  at  least,  be  denied,  that  they  are  extremely  favorable  to  it.  Doubtless 
this  function  of  the  skin  could  not  be  carried  on,  or  woukl  be  very  imperfect, 
if,  in  animals  which  live  entirely  in  water,  this  membrane  acted  by  endosmose 
in  a  direction  opposed  to  that  we  have  discovered. 

We  dismiss,  for  the  present,  what  tsJtes  place  with  water  and  alcohol  through 
the  skin  of  the  frog.  Alcohol  is  a  liquid  which  has  no  analogy  to  those  which 
are  found  in  the  bodies  of  animals ;  and  the  anomalies  we  observed  when 
employing  it  as  an  enJosmometric  fluid,  if  they  hold  good  with  regard  U>  humaa 
akin,  belong  rather  to  the  science  of  therapeutics  than  to  physiology. 

The  direction  constantly  observed  to  be  most  favorable  to  endosmoee  and 
exosmose  through  the  skin  is  no  longer  found  to  be  so  when  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  of  diflfereut  animals  is  employed.  But  every  one 
knows  tha;  the  function  of  the  stomach  is  extremely  complicated,  and  that  aU 
the  substances  conveyed  into  this  or^an  are  not  absorbed  there,  or  are  so  very 
vanimUy.    Baiideti  we  lepeat  ac^uoi  (his  snhjeet  ought  to  he  eiucidblwi  by 
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further  atndy.  When  it  is  foand,  for  examble,  that  the  dtiwftioiM  most  kfonbia 
to  endosmose  between  water  and  syrup,  is  not  the  same  in  tlie  stomach  of  a 
ruminant  as  in  that  of  a  carnivorous  animal,  it  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  this 
fact,  that  the  phenomenon  of  endosmoae  is  intimately  connected  with  those 
essential  modi^catiuns  by  which  the  digestive  functions  of  these  two  oideis  of 
animals  are  regulated. 

I  was  anxious  to  relate  in  detail  the  experiments  I  made  with  Profsaaor  Cima 
on  the  subject  of  endosmose,  being  convinced  of  the  great  impoitence  of  this 
phenomenon  in  the  functions  of  life.  It  is  by  endosmose  that  physiologists 
now  explain  the  nutrition  of  the  ovules  of  mammiferoos  animals  in  toe  ovariee, 
and  how  the  sacs  containing  the  germs  of  the  cephalopodons  moUosca  (or 
aperroatoferes)  open  as  soon  as  they  come  in  contact  with  water.  The  life  of 
the  cellule,  which  is  certainly  the  elementary  organ  of  all  the  vegetable  and 
animal  tissues,  ought  to  include  the  actian  of  endosmose.  This  shows  how 
these  phenomena  ought  to  be  studied,  in  order  to  make  all  the  applicatioos  of 
which  they  .are  capable.  I  will  not  close  without  relating  the  recent  experiments 
of  Poiseuilie,  in  order  to  explain  hy  endosmose  the  purgative  eftct  of  certain 
substances.  He  found  that  endosmose  takes  place  through  the  animal  tlssoesy 
from  the  serum  to  the  Seidlitz  water,  sulphate  of  soda,  and  sea  salt  This  is 
precisely  what  happens  when  these  medicines  are  used  internally.  The 
excrements  contain  an  unusual  quantity  of  albumen ;  in  this  case  it  must  be 
admitted  that  endosmose  has  taken  place  from  the  serum  of  the  blood  to  the 
saline  water,  in  the  intestine,  through  its  capillary  vessels.  But  to  place  beyond 
doubt  the  correctness  of  Poiseuille's  application,  it  is  necessary  to  show,  that 
endosmose  eoes  on  when  one  of  the  fluids  is  in  motion,  and  is  continually 
renewed.  This  has  been  recently  done  by  Dr.  BaccheUi,  who  has  shown  that 
the  rapidity  of  endosmose  is  considerably  augmented  when  one  ol  the  fluids  is 
continually  flowing.  This  result  also  is  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
the  theory  of  enooemoee.  The  changes  of  the  fluids  constantly  going  on 
through  the  membrane  certainly  tend  to  check  the  action  of  endosmose ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  condition  of  this  phenomenon  are  better  preserved  the  kmrnr 
the  fluids  are  kept  without  mixing.  Poiseuilie  has  also  demonstrated,  that 
endosmose  ceases  through  a  membrane  after  it  has  gone  on  for  a  certain  time; 
but  that  this  property  may  be  restored  to  it  after  having  used  it  with  other  fluids. 
The  most  remarkable  fiict  of  those  discovered  by  Poiseuilie  is  that  of  the 
influence  of  hydrochlorate  of  morphine.  This  substance,  when  added  to  saline 
solutions,  greatly  diminishes  the  endosmose  from  the  serum  to  the  solution, 
and  at  last  chanj^es  the  direction  of  the  current.  This  fistct  has  been  conflrmed 
by  Dr.  Bacchetti.  How  can  this  fact  be  entirely  overlooked  in  explaining  the 
action  of  morphine  and  preparations  of  opium  as  remedite  for  dianfaosa,  and 
the  constipation  which  tuey  produce  ? 


LECTURE  IV. 

Absorption  of  AninuUs  and  Vegttablu, 

The  preceeding  lectures  upon  the  phenomena  of  capillarity,  imbibition,  and 
endosmose,  were  principally  mtented  to  prepare  you  for  the  study  of  absorption 
and  exhalation,  it  is  not  my  place  to  give  you  a  long  history  of  the  reseaitihes 
made  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  which  of  the  diflerent  oi^ganie 
apparatus  is  specially  enoowed  with  these  functions :  in  the  diflbrent  treatiset 
on  physioloffy,  you  will  find  them  at  one  time  assigned  altogether  to  the  veins, 
and  at  another  exclusively  to  the  lymphatics. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  so  much  discussion  when  we  consider  the 
structure  of  the  diflerent  tissues,  and  the  necessity  for  absorption  and  exhalation 
in  a  large  series  of  inferior  animals  which  do  not  possess  lymphatics. 

Absorotion,  considered  as  a  function  of  living  animals,  does  not  cooinst  hi 
tlie  simple  imbibition  of  fluid  by  a  tissue,  but  alio  its  tnnsniissioB  into  the 
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Uoodvwsek  widi  which  the  tissne  is  in  contact.  It  is  into  the  blood  that  the 
absorbed  matter  most  ultimately  come :  this  is  the  completion  of  the  phenome- 
non. We  should,  then,  distinguish  two  things  in  the  absorption— the  passage 
of  a  substance  through  the  interstices  of  some  organized  tissue,  and  then  its 
introduction  into  the  circulation. 

It  is  easy  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  the  first  part  of  this  function. 
Here  is  a  frog,  the  inferior  extremities  of  which  have  been  immersed  for  some 
hours  in  a  sMution  of  prussiate  of  potash.  If  we  remove  it  from  the  liquid, 
wash  it  carefully  with  distilled  water,  and  eut  it  in  pieces,  you  will  readily 
perceive  that  the  solution  has  penetrated  the  whole  body.  Wherever  we 
touch  the  viscera  or  the  tissues  with  a  glass  rod  dipped  in  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  iron,  a  blue  stain,  more  or  less  deep,  appears,  i  would  also  demonstrate  in 
this  way  the  reality  of  absorption,  since  it  clearly  shows  the  oarts  of  which  we 
aaid  the  function  consists.  A  living  frog,  after  having  its  lower  extremities 
immersed  for  a  short  time  in  a  solution  of  prussiate  of  potash,  was  killed ;  and 
on  applying  immediately  the  chloride  of  iron  to  the  heart  and  lungs,  the  presence 
of  the  prussiate  was  plainly  detected,  while  scarcely  a  trace  of  it  could  be 
discovered  by  the  same  means  in  the  muscular  mass  of  the  legs  and  thighs. 

In  another  experiment,  precisely  the  same  result  was  obtained :  I  immersed 
another  frog,  which  had  been  dead  some  moments,  in  the  same  solution,  and 
allowed  it  to  remain  Uie  same  time.  When  touched  by  the  reagent,  the  heart 
and  lung*  exhibited  no  more  of  the  prussiate  than  every  other  part  of  the  frog. 
The  solution  was  introduced  into  the  body  of  the  frog  by  simple  imbibition ;  and 
this  phenomenon,  which  took  place  equally  In  the  living  as  in  the  dead  frog, 
certainly  cannot  be  considered  as  diflerent  from  the  imbibition  which  we  have 
studied,  and  which  belongs  both  to  the  organic  and  inorganic  bodies,  and  is  the 
consequence  of  their  celhilar  or  vascular  structure,  &c.  But  besides  this,  we 
find,  in  the  heart  and  lungs  of  the  living  frog,  a  much  more  considerable 
quantity  of  the  solution  than  in  the  other  parts,  although  they  may  be  nearer 
to  the  point  of  immersion.  These  viscera  are  the  centre  of  the  whole  circul- 
atory system ;  in  them  the  great  lines  of  bloodvessels  either  commence  or 
terminate.  The  solution  of  prussiate  of  potash  had  therefore  penetrated  into 
the  bloodvessels,  become  mixed  with  the  blood,  and  so  arrived  at  the  heart  and 
lungs. 

It  has  loag  been  a  subject  of  discussion,  whether  the  lymphatics  alone 
possess  the  power  of  absorption,  or  whether  this  function  belongs  only  to  the 
veins ;  or,  to  speak  more  clearly,  whether  a  body  can  be  directly  introduced 
mto  the  bkradvessels  by  penetrating  their  walls ;  or  whetlier,  to  reach  them,  it 
must  pass  through  the  lymphatics.  Since  there  is  no  portion  of  an  organized 
body  that  has  not  the  property  of  imbibing  water,  saline  solutions,  and  serum, 
it  is  dear  that  the  first  part  of  absorption  can  take  place  as  well  in  the  walls  of 
the  lymphatics  as  in  those  of  the  bloodvessels.  Microscopic  anatomy,  by 
leveaiing  the  manner  in  which  the  bloodvessels  and  lymphatics  terminate,  has 
oonfinned  the  proceeding  conclusion.  I  am  led  here  to  cite  the  principal 
veaulte  of  the  observation  of  our  countryman  Panizza. 

There  is  not  a  single  fact  in  nature  which  demonstrates  the  existence  of 
free  extremities  in  the  ramifications  of  the  bloodvessels,  which  everywhere 
present  a  very  close  and  continuous  reticulated  texture.  The  arterial  network 
IS  always  continued  without  interruption  to  the  venous  network,  which  in 
genera]  predominates  over  the  former.  The  lymphatic  system  also  never 
terminates  in  independent  extremities,  but  is  always  presented  to  us  as  a  very 
foe  and  close  trellis-work.  Anatomy,  agreeing  with  experiment,  leads  os  to 
conclude  that  the  first  part  of  absorption  can  only  be  ef^ted  by  the  aid  of 
porosities  peculiar  to  the  structure  of  organized  bodies.  In  this  way  absorbed 
Dodies  become  mixed  with  the  blood,  chyle,  and  lymph,  and  by  their  common 
movement  are  distributed  over  all  the  body.  I  shall  regard  it  now  as  neariy 
Miperfluous  to  mention  to  yon  the  experimente  of  Majendie,  Segalas,  and  the 
latest  of  Pftniua,  by  means  of  which  tbey  have  shown  that  absorption  not  only 
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can,  but  that  it  doos,  taks  place,  principally  through  the  agency  of  the  bIood« 
ve^sem  ul(>ne.  8ce  the  manner  iti  which  die  last  ot  these  physiologist  operated. 
He  made  an  inci:<ion  of  ten  inches  in  length  in  the  belly  of  a  horf^e,  and  drew 
out  a  fuld  of  small  intestine,  in  which  several  small  veins  had  their  origin, 
which,  after  a  sliort  courr^e  terminated  in  one  lurge  mesenteric  trunk  witlKmi 
any  vein,  proceeding  from  the  glands,  emptying  itself  into  it. 

This  fold  ol  intestine  being  cut  off  by  a  double  ligature  in  such  a  manner 
thaJ.  it  could  receive  blood  only  by  one  artery,  an(]  that  no.  blood  could  be  re* 
turned  to  the  heart  except  by  the  venous  trunk,  a  hole  was  made  in  the  fold  for 
tlie  purpose  of  introducing  a  brass  tube,  which  was  iixed  by  means  of  a  thread, 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  substsnce  introduced  should  not  be  brought  in  con* 
tact  with  the  bleeding  edge  of  the  op<'ning.  This  being  done,  a  ligature  was 
passed  under  the  vein,  which  received  the  blood  flowing  back  from  tlje  fold. 
The  ligature  was  closed,  and  in  order  that  the  circulation  should  not  be  im- 
peded, the  vein  was  immediately  opened  to  give  exit  to  the  blood  returning  from 
the  intestine.  Then,  by  means  of  a  gla;<s  funnel  and  brass  tube,  a  certain 
quantity  of  concentrated  hydrocyanic  acid  was  introduced  into  the  portion  of 
intestine,  and  the  tube  closed.  On  receiving  the  venous  blood,  we  immediately 
found  it  charged  with  the  hydrocyanic  acid.  Yet  the  animal  did  not  give  any 
symptoms  of  |K)isoning,  although  the  nervous  ramifications,  and  the  lymphatic 
vessels  were  left  untouched.  In  another  experiment,  instead  of  tying  and 
opening  the  venous  trunk,  Panizza  simply  compressed  it  at  the  moment  tliaft 
he  introduced  the  acid.  There  was  no  symptom  of  fSoisoning;  but  in  a  little 
time  after  the  removal  of  the  compression,  the  intoxication  became  manifest, 
R.nd  on  tlie  vein  being  opened,  the  acid  was  detected  in  the  blood.  lastly,  in 
a  third  experiment,  I'annizza  cut  off  quickly,  and  with  care,  all  the  lymphatics 
and  nerx'es  from  a  portion  of  intestine,  and  the  hydrocyanic  acid  poured  upon 
it  was  not  slow  in  killing  the  animal,  provided  that  the  vein  was  left  uninjured. 
Venous  absorption  is  tiius  proved  by  the  most  careful  experimenta. 

We  find  it  stated  in  many  works  on  physiology,  that  the  presence  of  aub* 
stances  Hwa^owed  has  been  detected  a  few  minutes  after  tlieir  introduction  in- 
to the  stomach,  as  a  fact  opposed  to  this  opinion,  tliat  absorption  takes  place 
by  means  of  bldodvessels.  But  this  objection  soon  vanishes,  when  we  reflect 
on  the  rapidity  of  the  cTrciilalion  of  the  blood. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  absorption  can  take  place  also  by  the  lymphatic  vea- 
sels,  is  a  fact  well  known,  and  too  evident  to  render  it  necessary  to  demon- 
strate. If  we  kill  an  animal  two  or  three  hours  al\er  a  meal,  take  out  the  in* 
testines,  and  examine  the  mesentery  with  attention,  we  shall  see  that  the  lac* 
teals  are  full  of  a  milky  fluid,  analogous  to  that  which  flows  abundantly  from 
the  thoracic  duct,  w^hich  is  the  principal  receptacle  into  which  these  vessels 
empty  themseives.  This  fluid  is  the  chyle,  which  by  the  act  of  digestion,  is 
formed  in  the  intestine,  and  absorbed  from  it  by  the  lacteals.  How  many  ez* 
amples  does  pathological  anatomy  aflbrd  in  which  these  vessels  have' been 
found  full  of  pus  from  their  proximity  to  an  abscess !  The  lacteaJs  and  lym- 
phatics, then,  are  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  absorbing.  In  a  word,  ab6or]>> 
tion  always  take  place  under  these  conditions:  1,  a  vessel  having  organized 
walls;  2,  an  external  fluid,  which  the  tissues  of  the  vessel  are  capable  of  im- 
bibing ;  and  3,  an  internal  fluid,  which  is  miscibie  with  the  external  fluki,  and 
whicn  circulates  in  the  vessel  more  or  less  rapidly.  Nothing,  therefore,  is 
more  physical  than  a  phenomenon  so  constituted.  1  will  show  you,  by  an  ex- 
periment, the  truth  of  this  assertion. 

Here  is  a  considerable  portion  of  a  vein,  taken  from  a  l^rge  animal ;  it  is 
fixed  by  one  extremity  to  a  tube,  which  terminates  in  an  opening  tnade  near 
the  bottom  of  agia^ss  receiver;  the  other  extremity  is  ti<  d  to  a  small,  curved, 
glass  tube,  furnished ,  with  a  cock.  I  fill  the  receiver  with  water,  and  conee* 
.quently  the  vein  also.  I  arrange  them  so  that  part  of  the  venous  trunk  is  im« 
mersod  in  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  or  hydnichloric  acid.  At  first  ths 
water  in  the  receiver  shows  no  imat  of  the  acidi  but  aftsc  a  certsia  time  k  fa»- 
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comes  efident.  If,  inatead  of  waiting  some  time,  and  leaving  tbe  fluids  at 
rest,  I  open  the  cock,  and  allow  them  to  flow  out,  I  soon  discover  signs  of  tke 
acid  in  the  fluid  wiiich  escapes ;  bat  in  the  receiver  it  is  not  yet  discoverable. 
What  takes  place  with  a  portion  of  vein  may  also  be  seen  by  using  an  arterial 
trunk,  or  a  tube  of  clay,  pasteboard,  or  wood ;  and  if  conversely,  the  acid  so- 
lution be  contained  in  the  vein,  and  some  tincture  of  litmus  be  mixed  with  the 
water  in  the  basin  in  which  it  is  immersed,  the  same  phenomenon  will  take 
place— that  is  to  say,  the  acid  will  transude  through  the  walls  of  the  vein 
with  a  facility  proportional  to  the  rapidity  with  which  we  water  flows  out  of  the 
basin.  The  conditions  of  the  phenomenon  are  always  the  same  in  two  liauids 
capable  of  mixing,  separated  by  a  membrane  which  can  imbibe  both,  and  the 
movement  of  the  internal  or  external  liquid,  as  the  case  may  be,  which  trans- 
mits, in  a  given  direction,  that  which  has  passed  through  the  membrane.  If 
we  were  to  suppose  for  a  moment,  that  the  circulation  of  the  blood  proceeded 
in  an  opposite  airection  to  that  which  it  really  does,  but  without  any  variation 
in  the  structure  and  relative  situation  of  the  arteries  and  veins,  we  should  not 
eay,  in  that  case,  that  the  veins  absorbed,  but  rather,  that  absorption  took  place 
by  the  arteries  *  This  is  the  very  simple  physical  phenomenon  of  absorption. 
I  wish  also  to  explain  to  you  the  laws  of  this  function,  which  have  been  disco- 
vered by  experimental  physiology,  and  you  will  easily  perceive,  that  they  are 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  principles  which  I  have  announced. 

**  1st.— Substances  are  absorbed  more  or  less  readily,  according  to  their  so- 
lubility, minute  division,  and  disposition  to  combine  with  the  organic  juices, 
and  to  become  constituent  parts  of  the  blood." 

Notwithstanding  the  unscientiflc  language  in  which  this  law  is  expressed, 
I  wished  to  communicate  it  tu  you  as  it  is  found  in  the  most  esteemed  modem 
works  on  physiology.  This  law  is  an  evident  consequence  of  the  manner  in 
which  we  have  seen  the  phenomenon  of  absorption  take  place.  It  would  be 
attended  with  great  value  if  physiologists  were  to  study  accurately  the  difie- 
rent  facilities  with  which  organized  tissues  imbibe  difierent  liquids ;  this  study 
would  certainly  produce  very  important  results  in  therapeutics. 

I  will  now  show  you  some  facts  which  may  pave  the  way  for  these  resear- 
ches. Here  are  two  rabbits :  into  the  stomach  of  one  I  introduce  some  water, 
and  some  oil  into  that  of  the  other.  In  two  hours  no  trace  of  the  liquid  will 
be  visible  in  the  stomach  of  the  first ;  but  all  the  oil  will  be  found  in  that  of 
the  second,  and  even  for  many  hours  after.  If,  instead  of  pure  water,  a  mix- 
ture of  water  and  alcohol  be  used,  the  abeorption  would  be  still  more  rapid. 
An  acid  or  saline  solution  would  also  be  absorbed,  but  less  quickly  than  pore 
water. 

^^  2nd. — ^The  rapidity  with  which  absorption  takes  place  in  difierent  organs 
is  principally  determined  by  the  number  of  their  vessels,  the  flaccidity  of  Sieir 
tissue,  and  the  conducting  quality  of  the  parts  which  cover  them." 

I  continue  to  repeat  word  for  word  what  I  find  in  works  on  phySiolo^. 
It  is  evident  that  by  flaccidity  of  tissue  and  conducting  qiudity  of  the  parts  whtck 
cover  the  organsy  nothing  else  can  .be  understood  than  that  the  texture  of  the 
solid  organs  is  more  or  less  suitable  for  imbibition.  The  greatest  number  cf 
vessels  denotes  nothing  more  than  as  aflSirding  the  greatest  number  of  points  of 
contact  between  the  body  which  is  to  be  absorbed,  and  the  liquid  with  which  it 
is  to  be  mixed  and  carried  away.    It  is  on  account  of  this  that  the  lungs,  as 

*  The  meanmg  of  Profeaaor  Mateucci  is  not  ver^  clear  in  thii  panage.  If  the 
ProfesK>r  means  that  if  the  direction  of  the  circalation  were  chan|red,  it  would  be 
proper  to  say  that  the  arteries  alone  absorbed,  and  that  the  veins  did  not,  it  appeals 
to  the  translator  inconsistent  with  the  premises,  and  with  the  conditions  of  abaoip* 
tion,  as  expressed  in  the  pages  immediately  preceding.  In  fact,  takmg  into  eonai- 
deration  only  the  conditions  necessary  lor  absorption,  there  appean  no  reason  why 
the  arteries  and  capillaries  t>honld  not  absorb  also,  but,  from  the  diflbrence  In  stme- 
tare  of  their  walla,  with  of  conne  dl^reniftcility. 
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we  hkvt  BMn,  are  the  mott  iavorable  orgins  ibr  atMorption,  and  aie  tlie  firat 
to  manifest  the  presence  ot  the  abnorbed  body.  In  fact,  anatomy  teaches  ua 
that  the  longs,  more  than  any  other  parts  of  the  animal  economy,  possess  a 
stmctttre  suitable  for  imbibition,  and  a  very  highly  developed  vascnlar  system. 
The  cellular  tissue  is  also  very  permeable  to  liquids  ;  but  having  fewer  blood* 
vessels  than  the  lungs,  absorption  takes  place  less  rapidly  in  it.  The  skin,  on 
the  contrary,  being  covered  bv  the  epidermis,  which  is  of  a  very  compact  tez- 
tuFD,  and  without  vessels,  afibrds  little  facility  fur  this  function,  but  tbis  be- 
comes greater  on  removing  the  epidermis. 

"Srd. — ^Absorption  varies  according  to  the  quantity  of  liquid  which  exists  Id 
an  organ ;  it  is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  plethoric  condition  of  the  animal." 

Bearing  in  mind  the  phenomenon  of  imbibition,  it  will  be  easy  for  you  t» 
comprehend  this  law  of  the  function.  A  mass  of  sand  already  saturated  witli 
a  liquid  ceases  to  imbibe  further;  but,  on  the  contrary,  imbibes  tlie  more 
readily  the  further  it  is  from  this  state  of  saturation.  Dutrocbet  left  a  plant 
exposed  to  air  until  it  had  lost  by  evaporation  about  one-fifteenth  of  its  weight, 
and  afterwards,  by  plunging  it  in  water,  hft  found  that  in  each  of  the  four  tirst 
hours  of  immersion,  it  absorbed  twenty  grrains  and  lost  eight ;  a  little  later  it 
did  not  absorb  more  than  nine  grains,  and  lost  the  same  quanti^  by  exhalation. 
Edwards  found  that  frogs  absorbed  the  more  rapidly  according  to  the  previons 
loss  of  weight  by  evaporation.  Magendie  reports  that  a  dog,  from  which  he 
had  taken  away  a  good  deal  of  blood,  died  quickly  from  poisoning  by  stiychnia, 
yet  in  another,  into  whose  veins  he  had  introduced  a  considerable  quanti^  of 
water,  poisoning  did  not  take  place. 

4th. — Absorption  varies  within  certain  limits,  in  proportion  to  the  temperap 
tnre  of  the  absorbing  body,  and  that  of  the  body  absorbed. 

Everyone  knows  that  hot  drinks  act  more  rapidly  than  cold  ones.  We  have 
also  seen  that  imbibition  varies  with  the  temperature.  I  told  you  that  this  va* 
nation  could  only  take  place  within  certain  limits,  inasmuch  as  beyond  these, 
the  structure  of  organized  bodies  becomes  altered. 

6th. — According  to  Fodera,  the  electric  current  favors  absorption. 

If  we  were  wilUng  even  to  admit  the  experiments  ot  this  physiologists,  it  is 
not  easy  to  account  for  it,  the  more  especially,  that,  on  applying  the  electrie 
current  in  imbibition,  this  infli.cnce  is  not  remarked.  The  single  ^ct  adduced 
by  Porret,  and  which  consisted  in  the  transit  of  water  from  the  positive  to  the 
negative  pole,  may  in  some  way  explain  the  results  of  Fodera. 

6th. — ^Lastly,  absorption  varies  according  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  cir> 
culation  is  carried  on  in  the  absorbing  vessel. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  state  how  this  rapid  circulation  accelerates  the  transit  cf 
the  absorbed  body  more  or  less  quickly  to  a  given  distance.  It  is  equally  easy 
to  comprehend  that  the  molecules  of  the  liquid  contained  in  the  vessel  will  be 
renewed  the  more  frequently,  as  the  actions  of  affinity  which  promote  the  id>-> 
sorption  of  the  body  into  the  interior  of  the  vessel  are  the  more  energetic.  It 
18  probably  owing  to  this  that  absorption  takes  place  more  slowly  by  the  lao- 
teals  and  lymphatics  than  by  the  veins..  This  is  whv  many  colored  sub- 
stances, alcoholic  liquids,  andWline  solutions,  introducecT  into  tlie  stomach,  are 
found  in  the  blood,  without  our  being  able  to  discover  them  in  the  lacteals  and 
thoracic  duct.  Frictions  on  the  skin,  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  intesti* 
lud  canal,  assist  absorption  in  this  way, — by  favoring  the  movement  of  the 
Kqutds  in  the  vessels. 

The  function  of  exhalation  is  generally  efiected  by  the  same  mechanien^  and 
is  governed  by  the  same  laws  as  those  which  we  have  been  studying.  When 
the  walls  of  a  vessel  possess  the  oroperty  of  imbibing  the  contained  liquid,  a 
poitioa  of  it  is  constantly  exhalecl  from  theni.  The  portion  which  eacapai 
will  varr  aecoidin^  to  the  nature  of  the  liquid — that  is,  according  to  the  greater 
l»r  lees  moility  which  the  wails  of  the  vessel  possess  for  imbibing  it.  AoconI- 
hag  as  the  walls  of  this  vessel  are  more  or  less  hninid  externally,  ao  wfl]  die  in* 
tenia]  liquid  escape  with  greater  or  less  diiBcuHy.    The  exhalatioa  will  in* 
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creaio  if,  oo  account  of  the  greater  macs  of  the  contained  liauid,  the  veaeel  hart 
to  support  a  veiy  strcmg  pressure.  All  these  peculiarities  of  ejchalation,  which 
result  fron  that  which  we  regard  simply  as  a  physical  phenomenon,  and  de- 
pendent on  the  same  principkw  as'abaorption.  axe  demonstrated  hy  experimeih 
tai  physiology. 

Edwards  has  proved  that  cutaneous  exhalation  is,  in  some  oases,  ten  timee 
mors  considerable  in  dry  air  than  in  moist,  and  that  it  is  doubled  in  passing 
from  0*  to  +  SQO.  Transpiration  increases  also,  if,  in  the  place  of  beinff  to 
lepose,  the  atmoehperic  air  be  agitated  around  the  body  of  the  animal.  These 
fesuits,  obtained  by  Edwards  upon  cutaneous  exhalation,  are  very  natural  ooi^ 
sequences  of  physical  principles  too  well  known  to  render  it  necessary  fiir  me 
to  mention  them  here. 

Some  phenomena  of  absorption  and  exhalation  from  living  bodies  are  accom- 
pKsbed  by  the  transformation  of  the  absorbed  or  exhaled  body.  The  li(juld 
which  a  membrane  imbibes  and  exhales  by  its  opposite  surfaces  is  not  identical 
with  that  which  has  been  placed  in  contact  with  this  absorbing  membrane.-^ 
This  happens  in  most  of  the  cases  of  exhalation,  and  ^rincipalTy  in  the  secre- 
tions. 

We  are  far  from  expecting  to  find  tlie  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  of 
secretion  in  the  actual  state  of  physico-chemical  knowledge,  ft  must  be,  con- 
fessed, that  the  secretions  still  form  one  of  the  most  obscure  objects  of  the  ani- 
mal economy.  With  regard  to  exhalation,  we  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that 
a  phenomenon  analogous  to  tliat  of  filtration  must  intervene.  A  liquid  holding 
inscilable  particles  in  suspension  is  divided  by  filtration  into  two  portions ;  the 
liquid  part  is  imbibed  by  the  filter  and  passes  through  it ;  the  solid  part  remains 
upon  the  filter.  Anatomists  know  that  when  veins  or  arteries  are  mjected  with 
a  solution  of  gelatine  coloured  with  vermillion  in  very  fine  powder,  the  gelati- 
nous solution  becomes  colourless  when  it  passes  through  the  vascular  walls.— 
Every  contusion  produces  a  stain,  the  centre  of  which  is  a  bluish-black,  and  the 
periphery  green  surrounded  by  yellow.  In  this  case,  the  clot  of  extravasated 
blood  is  separated  from  the  serum,  which  is  imbibed  by  the  neighboring  tissues. 

Do  not  forget  the  fact  which  has  been  pointed  out  to  you  with  regard  to  imbi- 
bition ;  salt  water  becomes  fresh  by  passing  through  a  bed  of  sand,  but  a  solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  soda,  filtered  in  the  same  ^ay,  becomes  more  dense.  Imbi« 
bition,  capillarity,  the  simple  play  of  molecular  attractions,  can  overcome  affini- 
ties ;  there  is  therefore  no  reason  for  entirely  disdaining  the  ancient  opinion 
that  the  secretory  organs  are  merelv  filtering  machines. 

In  another  lecture  we  shall  see  how  membranes,  and  all  the  organised  tie- 
aues,  are  fitted  for  the  passase  of  gaseous  bodies.  Fodera  first  proved  that  aul- 
phnretted  hydrogen,  enclosed  in  one  part  of  the  intestinal  tube,  spreads  througjli 
the  whole  body  of  the  animal,  and  produces  death. 

We  must  also  say  a  few  words  upon  absorption  in  vegetables.  In  theaii 
small  glasses  are  a  ^reat  number  of  plants,  all  plunged  more  or  less  into  a  very, 
weak  aqueous  solution  of  acetate  of  iron :  in  some  of  these  are  haricot  beaoc» 
in  others,  French  beans.  The  leaves  of  some  have  been  taken  ofiC  those  of 
others  have  been  cut  ofi(  and  thus  immersed  by  the  stem  only;  some  have  betft 
deprived  of  the  extremity  of  the  roots,  of  others  the  roots  have  withered  before 
they  were  put  into  the  liquid ;  and,  finally,  some  have  been  placed  in  it  after 
they  had  been  completely  dried  up.  If  we  use  prusaiate  of  potash,  to  determina 
whether  the  ierruginoos  solution  has  really  ascended  in  the  interior  of  the  plant 
ftbove  the  level  of  the  liquid  in  which  they  are  plunged  we  shall  soon  find  thak 
it  has  done  so,  and  that  it  has  been  imbibed,  by  a  part  more  or  less  raised  abova 
the  liquid.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  living  plant  which  retained  its  leaves  aj^d 
roots,  the  liquid  has  ascended  above  the  level ;  in  that  which  was  withered,  and- 
which  had  regained  its  freshness  in  the  aqueous  solution,  the  absorption  ha« 
been  greater  ;  and,  lastly,  that  it  ia  most  abundant  in  those  from  which  the  roata 
'  have  been  removed.    Whatever  liquid  be  employed,  it  ia  always  absorbed  by 
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the  vegetable,  except  some  acid,  alkaline,  or  highly  concentrated  saline  scia' 
tions,  which  alter  and  destroy  the  structure  of  the  plant. 

Almost  all  that  is  known  upon  this  subject  is  contained  in  the  celebrstod 
work  of  Saussure,  ^'Chemical  Researches  on  Vegetation."  This  is  an  absraet 
of  the  results  at  which  he  arrived :  1.  The  roots  of  plants  absorb  saline  sub- 
stances dissolved  in  water,  but  in  a  much  smaller  proportion  than  pure  water. 
S.  The  ablation  of  the  roots,  or  altering  them,  or,  generally,  everytning  which 
weakens  the  vegetable  force,  favors  the  introduction  of  salts  Into  the  plant. 
3.  A  plant  does  not  absorb  all  the  salts  contained  in  a  solution  in  the  same 
propoitioo.  This  last  result  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  certain  salts  are 
constantly  found  in  some  plants.  Professor  Piria  always  found  grains  of 
manganese  in  the  lupinus  alius. 

Let  us  now  examine  whether  the  absorption  of  nutritive  juices,  which  takes 
place  by  means  of  the  roots  of  a  plant,  and  the  movement  of  these  juices  in  the 
plant,  may  be  considered  as  simple  phenomena  of  capillarity  or  imbibition. 

At  the  beginning  of  spring,  the  sap  rises  from  the  roots  to  the  leaves  through 
the  central  part  of  the  trunx,  and  durini?  this  time,  a  liquid,  of  different  com- 
position to  the  sap,  called  the  proper  juice,  moves  in  the  contrary  direction, 
from  the  leave  to  the  roots,  through  the  cortical  tissues.  If  a  hole  be  made  as 
far  as  the  centre  of  the  trunk  of  a  growing  plant,  a  large  quantity  of  sap  will 
flow  from  it,  which  is  more  dense  m  proportion  as  it  is  obtained  higher  up  and 
nearer  to  the  leaves.  If,  on  the  contrary,  a  ligature  is  fixed  round  the  trunk, 
or  if  a  circular  layer  of  bark  is  taken  off,  the  swelling,  which  will  soon  be  seen 
forming  above  the  bandage  or  the  ring  on  the  side  next  the  leaves,  will  prove 
the  existence  of  a  descending  current  of  proper  juice.  Hales  has  proved  that 
the  quantity  of  liquid  which  a  growing  plant  absorbs,  increases  in  proportion 
to  the  superficies  of  its  leaves — a  fact  which  he  explains  by  attributing  it  to  the 
evaporation  carried  on  by  their  means.* 

The  double  movement  of  the  juices  in  the  interior  of  vegetables  is  inexplicable 
bv  the  forces  of  capillarity  and  imbibition  alone.  There  is  something  more. 
Every  one  has  seen,  that  on  cutting  the  stem  of  a  vine  in  spring,  an  enormous 
quantity  of  liquid  flows  from  it.  Hales  applied  to  this  section  one  end  of  a 
carved  glsss  tube,  which  he  left  open  at  the  opposite  extremity,  into  which  he 
poured  mercury,  and  saw  the  liquid  rise  thirty-eight  inches  in  the  open  part  of 
the  tube,  above  the  level  of  the  liquid  on  the  other  side  of  the  curvature,  which 
proves  what  pressure  supports  the  mercury  at  the  other  extremity — a  pressure 
which  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  liquid  forced  up  by  the  plant  This  force 
of  impulsion,  the  escape  of  the  liquid  from  the  plant  by  an  incision,  are  facts 
incompatible  with  the  efllbcts  of  capillarity  and  imbibition.  A  liquid  mounting 
in  a  capillary  tube,  cannot  flow  from  the  tube  by  the  same  force  which  raisee 
it  Dutrochet  demonstrated  by  a  very  simple  experiment,  that  the  force  of 
impulsion  which  occasions  the  ascent  of  the  juice  of  a  plant,  has  its  seat  in  the 
vhimate  extremities  of  its  roots.  By  making  successive  cuttings  in  the  trunk 
of  a  vine,  towards  its  root^,  this  distinguished  physiologist  saw  the  flow  of  sap 
eontinue,  even  from  those  parts  sunk  in  the  soil.  One  of  the  smallest  radicular 
•  filaments  placed  in  water,  also  permitted  the  escape  of  the  sap.  It  is,  then,  in 
tiie  spangioles  that  tliis  force  of  impulsion  resides.  Dutrochet  adds,  that  he 
discovered  in  the  cells  of  the  spangioles  a  liquid  more  dense  than  water,  and 
floagulable  by  nitric  acid.  He  therefore  believes  that  he  sees  in  spantide 
or,  rather,  in  its  cells,  filled  with  this  fluid,  heavier  than  the  water  with  which 
they  are  surrounded,  a  group  of  endosmometers.  The  phenomenon  of  the 
•scent  of  the  liquid  in  a  plant  is,  then,  an  example  of  endosmoee.  I  confess 
that  I  should  like  to  see  the  identity  of  these  phenomena  more  clearly  shown 
than  it  is  by  the  observations  of  Dutrochet.  However  it  may  be,  the  explana- 
tion of  this  author  is,  in  the  present  state  of  science,  the  least  improbable. 

*  This  must  depend  ake  very  much  upon  the  stiueture  of  the  leaves  with  regard 
to  the  number  of  etomata  which  it  confaina— TRANa 
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I  How  does  the  sap  rise  in  a  plant  from  which  the  roots  have  been  cut  off,  and 
the  lower  extremity  has  been  placed  in  water  7  The  great  height  to  which  a 
liquid  can  ascend  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree  is  opposed  to  the  explanation  whicii  we 
may  give  of  the  phenomenon,  by  considering  it  as  the  effect  of  imbibition  or 
capillarity — ^phenomena  which  we  know  to  l^  con6ned  within  much  smaller 
limits  than  those  which  are  presented  by  the  trunks  of  plants. 

Hales,  having  perceived  that  the  quantity  of  sap  which  rose  in  a  plant  Tvas 
proportional  to  the  surface  of  its  leaves,  concluded  that  the  liquid  of  the  super- 
ficial cells  of  the  leaves  being  evaporated,  these,  by  means  of  capillarity, 
absorbed  it  from  the  inferior  cells,  und  by  these  means  the  secretion  went  on 
by  degrees,  though  the  extremity  was  cut  off.  By  drying  some  mercurial 
plants  to  different  degrees,  Dutrochet  has  proved  that  the  absorption  in  plants 
thus  dried  does  not  iqprease  in  proportion  to  their  dryness;  in  fact,  one  of 
these  plants  which  had  lost  a  tJiird  of  its  weight  by  evaporation,  absorbed  much 
less  than  another  which  had  only  lost  one-tenth.  Notwithstanding  its  greater 
dryness,  the  absorption  was  less,  although  the  plant  had  not  been  dried  so  as 
to  alter  its  texture.  Evaporation  or  transpiration  through  the  leaves  is  not, 
then,  the  cause  of  the  ascent  of  the  liquid  in  the  trunk  of  a  plant  plunged  in 
water,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  it  is  not  a  vacuum  in  the  superficial  cells 
which  occasions  the  ascent  of  sap.  This  last  does  not  take  place  unless  there 
be  a  certain  quantity  of  water  in  the  vegetable  tissue,  which  perhaps  acts  by 
adhesion  upon  the  fresh  water  which  is  to  rise,  as  a  sponge  is  more  rapidly 
soaked  with  water  when  it  is  damp  than  when  it  is  dry.  Dutrochet  also  tried 
to  dry  a  plant,  to  make  it  reabsorb  the  water  lost,  and  to  plunge  it  afresh  in  the 
water :  he  saw  that  the  ascent  did  not  take  place  unless  the  plant  had  regained 
the  state  of  turgescence  natural  to  it.  This  turgescence  of  the  cells  of  the 
leaves  is  caused,  according  to  Dutrochet,  by  the  action  of  endosmose,  by  which 
the  liquid  would  be  transpired  by  the  leaves  in  an  active  manner,  and  very 
di&rent  to  that  of  a  liquid  evaporated  in  air.  I  may  lastly  state  that  Dutrochet 
has  shown  that  the  influence  of  light  upon  the  ascent  of*  the  sap  in  vegetables 
is  exercised  in  respiration,  and  in  the  fixation  of  oxygen  in  the  vegetable 
tissues. 

The  phenomenon  of  the  ascent  of  liquids  in  vegetables  is,  therefore,  not 
owing  to  capillarity  and  imbibition  alone  :  the  cause  is  principally  to  be  found 
in  the  roots,  and  partly  in  the  leaves.  It  is  probable  tnat  an  action  of  endos- 
mose takes  place  in  the  extremity  of  the  roots ;  and  it  is  not  foreign  to  suppose, 
aso,  that  a  similar  cause  produces  the  movement  of  the  chyle  and  lymph  in 
the  lymphatic  aud  lacteal  vessels — a  movement  which  we  know  is  continued 
some  time  after  death. 
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1. — On  tlie  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Hysteria,  By  Jakes  Mxlmah  Cqx.xt« 
M.  D^  Physician  to  the  Western  Dispensary,  and  Senior  Physician  to  the 
Royal  Pimlico,  Dispensary  and  Lying-in  Institution. 

The  freauent  occurrence  and  uncertain  duration  of  this  disease,  and  its  ob« 
ttinate  resistance  to  the  remedies  promiscuously  employed  for  its  relief,  render 
it  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  afflictions  to  which  females  are  liable.  The 
term  hysteria,  which  signifies  some  aflfection  of  the  uterus,  instead  of  pointing 
out  the  true  pathology,  or  aflbrding  any  explanation  of  the  various  symptoms  of 
the  malady,  nas  been  a  constant  source  of  erroneous  practice ;  and  the  doctrine* 
which  attributes  all  involuntary  muscular  movements  or  convulsions  to  simple 
irritation,  without  the  intervention  of  vascular  congestion  or  excitement,  has 
still  farther  diverted  modem  inquirers  from  the  actual  source  of  this  disease, 
and  been  a  powerful  means  of  encouraging  empiricism.  That  the  uterus  has 
little  if  any  special  concern  in  producing  hysteria,  is  proved  by  this  disease 
being  entirely  absent  during  the  progress  of  malignant  and  other  organic  afiec- 
Cions  of  that  organ,  and  by  its  occasional  appearance  in  the  male  sex.  And 
with  respect  to  the  fatal  convulsions  which,  sometimes  occur  during  parturition, 
sjoid  which  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  dependent  entirely  on  uterine  irritation, 
post-mortem  examinations  will  discover  in  all  such  cases  disorganization  in  one 
of  the  nervous  centres,  corresponding  with  the  nature  and  severity  of  the  attack ; 
and  all  those  cases  of  paralysis  which  are  connected  with  utero-gestation,  as 
amaarosis,  hemiplegia,  &.C.,  which  disappear  after  vascular  compression  in  the 
cerebrum  or  cerebellum  has  been  removed  by  the  evacuation  of  the  uterus, 
evidently  proceed  from  obstructed  circulation,  and  not  from  special  sympathy, 
cyr  imaginary  nervous  association  with  this  organ. 

Hysteria  consists  of  a  disturbance  in  the  functions  of  on^  or  more  of  the 
three  great  nervous  centres,  namely,  the  brain,  spinal  marrow,  and  the  abdom* 
Inal  ganglionic  system  of  nerves,  which  disturbance  is  manifested  by  symptoms 
pecaliar  to  the  respective  seats  of  disease.  Thus,  when  the  brain  is  a^ted, 
we  find  there  is  a  saspension  of  the  senses  and  of  consciousness,  or  of  the 
perception,  arising  from  external  stimuli,  manifested  by  stupor,  temporaiy  loss 
of  sight,  hearing,  smell,  taste,  and  toach ;  and  this  condition  of  the  brain  may 
advance,  and  putake  more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  epilepsy  or  apoplexy ;  that 
is,  it  may  be  accompanied  with  convulsions,  or  stertorous  breathing  and  coma, 
and  terminate  in  death,  like  ordinary  cases  of  those  diseases,  either  ^  asphyxin, 
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or  oompreBsion,  extravaeation  in  the  brain.  Wlien  death  occurs  from  paraljraii 
of  the  pnenmogastric  nerves,  or  from  asphyxia  from  any  other  cause/lhe  right 
cavities  of  the  heart  are  found  distended  with  black  blood,  and  the  pulmonary 
capillaries  in  a  state  of  congestion,  while  the  left  auricle  and  ventricle  are  empty. 
On  the  contrary,  when  the  patient  dies  from  ccmgestion  in  the  arterial  capilla- 
ries of  the  brain,  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart  and  the  principal  arteries,  which 
conduct  the  aortal  circulation,  are  gorged  with  blood.  An  instance  o^  fatal 
termination  of  cerebral  hysteria  in  apoplexy  occurred  to  a  patient  of  my  friend 
Mr.  Ince,  of  Lower  Grosvenor  Place,  a  general  practitioner  possessing  great 
discrimination  and  sound  judgment.  The  patient  was  a  young  lady  who  had 
been  subject  to  repeated  attacks  of  hysteria,  which  at  times  resembled  epilepsy. 
At  length  one  of  the  paroxisms  terminated  with  symptoms  of  apoplexy,  which 
provedlatal.  ^  On  examining  the  brain  aft^r  death,  Mr.  Ince  found  a  large  co- 
agulnm  of  blood  extravasated  in  one  of  the  lateral  ventricles.  These,  however, 
are  rare  and  extreme  cases.  In  ordinary  hysterical  affections  arising  from 
temporary  obstruction  in  the  cerebral  circulation,  the  face  and  neck  are  nusbed 
with  a  sudden  efflorescence,  which  sometimes  extends  to  the  extremities ;  and 
in  some  females  these  flushings  are  the  principal  indications  of  the  disease, 
when  they  occur  in  combination  with  depression  of  the  mental  eneivies,  or 
•light  intermissions  in  the  functions  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves.  Cerebral 
hysteria  sometimes  results  from  the  transition  of  congestion,  or  subacute  in^ 
flammation,  from  the  mucus  membrane  of  the  bowels,  or  from  some  fibrous 
structure,  to  the  brain. 

Case  I. — A  lady,  who  had  been  in  great  distress  respecting  the  loss  of  her 
husband,  was  attacked  with  dysentery.  At  the  end  of  a  week  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  attack,  the  dysentery  and  concomitant  fever  entirely  disap- 
peared, in  consequence  of  the  sudden  supervention  of  hysteria,  which  oeclared 
Itself  by  a  slow  interrupted  pulse,  absence  of  febrile  heat,  and  by  depression  of 
spirits,  accompanied  with  frequent  fits  of  crying,  followed  by'a  copious  discharge 
of  lympid  nrine.  This  hysterical  statA  continued  three  weeks,  when  it  subsided 
as  suddenly  as  it  commenced,  and  left  the  patient  in  perfect  health. 

Case  II. — ^Another  lady,  who  had  been  suffering  three  weeks  with  inflamnm* 
tory  typhus,  became  suddenly  afflicted  with  hysterical  mania,  produced  by  trana* 
itton  of  disease  from  the  tendinous  expansion  of  the  occipitofrontalis  muscle 
to  the  serous  membranes  of  the  brain.  She  had  been  exposed  to  considerable 
anxiety  before  her  malady  commenced.  The  maniacal  paroxysms  were  alwaya 
terminated  by  fits  of  laughing  and  crying ;  and  after  continuing  to  recur  for  the 
space  of  a  week,  during  which  time*  the  pulse  was  slow,  and  all  symptom  of 
fever  were  absent,  the  patient  became  free  from  all  disease. 

The  condition  of  the  cerebral  membrane  in  these  cases  appeared  to  be  that 
of  conffestion.  otherwise  the  pulse  would  have  been  excited,  and  local  heat  de* 
velopeo,  as  we  find  in  cases  of  mania  proceeding  from  subacnte  aracbnitia. 

When  the  pulmonary  ar  aortal  circulation  is  interrupted  by  hysteria,  we  shaU 
find  the  capillary  vessels  in  the  skin  or  subcutaneous  cellular  membrane  en- 
deayoring  to  relieye  the  temporary  plethora,  which  may  oppress  the  membranee 
of  the  brain,  or  of  the  air  or  alimentary  passages,  by  producing  the  sodden  ef» 
florescence  before  alluded  to  on  some  parts  of  the  external  suiiaoe,  or  efirasioii 
of  serum  in  the  cellular  membrane  of  the  hands  or  feet  A  similar  temponuy 
cooffestion  or  plethora  in  the  minute  vessels  of  the  skin,  and  similar  okleniatoQi 
ewellinffs,  which  are  its  results,  occur  duinng  the  yiolent  paroxysms  of  spasm 
in  the  fnottts,  arising  from  interruption  to  the  pulmonary  circulation,  anacor* 
responding  cong|estion  In  the  lungs.*  The  hysterical  cough  is  a  nodification  of 
dtsorderedfanction  in  the  laryngeal  branch  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  aotf 
may  be  always  traced  to  some  mental  emotion  disturbing  the  circulatieo  in  th» 
brnm ;  and  hysterical  yomitine  may  also  be  referred  to  cerebral  congesfeion  act* 
ing  upon  the  stomach  throng  the  medium  of  the  •pneamogastric  nerves. 

•Sse  say  Tmatiis  on  the  Dissasss  of  ChildrBa*  longmaB  and  Co.,  IMS,  p.  948. 
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Caub  III.— April  2i,  1846, 1  was  requested  in  the  middle  of  the  nigbt  to 
visit  a  ia4y,  who  was  attacked  with  verti^,  and  unable  to  lie  down  in  bed. 
She  had  alsQ  extreme  agitation  and  restlessness,  involuntary  contraction  of  the 
flexor  muscles  of  the  uppfer  extremities,  and  every  now  and  then  gave  utterance 
to  the  most  violent  tiy»terical  screams.  Every  time  she  attempted  to  lie  down 
the  symptoms  were  increased,  and  she  complained  of  loss  of  feeliog  in  the 
right  arm  and  leg,  attended  with  tingling  in  both  hands,  and  fear  of  death.  Her 
countenance  was  pale  and  contracted.  As  soon  as  she  was  able  to  swallow  I 
prescribed  a  mustard  emetic,  which  excited  full  vomitin^:,  and  at  the  end  of  two 
nours  all  the  symptoms  of  hysteria  disappeared.  In  this  case  I  was  induced 
to  abstain  from  bleeding,  on  account  of  the  delicate  emaciated  state  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  the  exsanguine  appearance  of  the  countenance. 

The  symptoms  of  histeria  proceeding  from  temporary  congestion  of  the  mem- 
branef  of  the  medulla  spinalis  are  convulsions  of  the  voluntary  musclestor  re- 
mitting neuralgia,  or  morbid  perception,  or  temporary  paralysis,  or  enervation 
in  the  nerves  of  sensation.  The  latter  symptoms  are  produced  by  vascuhir 
excitement  or  compression  acting  upon  the  sentient  fibrils,  and  the  former  by  a 
derangement  produced  in  the  same  manner  in  the  functions  of  the  motor  fila- 
ments of  the  spinal  nerves ;  and  the  seat  of  the  disease  may  be  discovered  by 
an  attentive  observation  of  the  phenomena.  The  true  hysterical  affection  ojf 
the  spinal  nerves  is  seldom  if  ever  unconnected  with  a  corresponding  disturb- 
ance in  the  functions  of  the  cerebrum,  or  of  the  great  sympathetic.  The  exacl 
condition  of  the  capillary  vessels  in  the  membranes  of  the  spinal  marrow,  dur* 
ing  the  hysterical  paroxysms,  is  not  known ;  but  I  have  repeatedly  discovered 
the  existence  of  congestion  or  inflammation  in  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  pons  Varolii,  aud  effusion  beneath  those  membranes  after 
&tal  convulsions  in  cases  complicated  with  paralysis  of  tlie  voluntary  muscles ; 
which  facts  tend  to  prove  that  the  nerves  of  sensation  and  voluntary  motion 
are  excited  by  increased  vascularity  in  their  investing  membranes,  and  paralyised 
by  the  compression  occasioned  by  interrupted  circulation,  efi\]sion,  or  extravft- 
tation ;  anu  this  appears  to  me  to  be  a  much  more  correct  explanation  of  the 
cause  of  convulsion  and  paralysis  than  simple  irritation  of  the  nervous  fibrils 
unconnected  with  the  sanguineous  circulation.  Amoug  the  various  symptoms 
arising  from  hysterical  excitement  of  the  metor  fibrils  of  the  spinal  nerves  may 
be  mentioned  the  partial  contractions  of  the  intercostal  and  abdominal  musclea, 
commonly  describiad  as  cramps.  These  are  generally  disregarded  by  the  med- 
ical attendant,  and  considered  irremedial,  the  patient  being  left  to  endure  pro- 
tracted misery.  The  most  common  seats  of  these  singular  convulsions  are  the 
recti  abdominis  muscles.  Hard,  large,  round,  incompressible  tumors  are  form- 
ed in  them  by  the  sudden  involuntary  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres,  pre- 
senting the  appearance  of  solid  indurations,  and  communicating  to  the  superin- 
cumbent hana  a  rotary  and  sometimes  a  pulsating  motion,  resembling  that  of 
the  fmtus  in  utero. 

Casb  IV. — In  1827  I  was  consulted  by  a  young  unmarried  lady,  aet  33, 
who  had  been  a  severe  sufierer  from  this  disease.  On  examining  the  abdomen 
during  one  of  the  hysterical  paroxysms  I  discovered  a  hard  round  tumor,  as 
lai^  as  a  child's  head,  in  the  recti  muscles,  which  communicated  a  rotary  and 
stronff  pulsating  motioa  At  the  end  of  a  few  seconds  this  tumor,  which  was 
seated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  subsided,  and  was  succeeded  imme- 
diately afterwards  by  a  simiUir  swelling  immediately  in  front  of  the  hypogastric 
region,  resembling  the  impregnated  uterus  at  the  sixth  month  of  gestation. 
This  round,  hard,  projecting,  and  circumscribed  distension  continued  about  half 
a  minute^  after  which  the  abdomen  was  contracted  in  the  most  rigid  manner ; 
so  that,  after  the  tumor  had  disappeared,  the  whole  front  of  that  region  became 
rigid,  uneven,  and  retracted  as  close  as  possible  to  the  subjacent  viscera.  This 
concave  contraction  of  the  abdominal  parietes  continued  about  iudf  a  minute, 
after  which  time  the  parts  resumed  their  natural  appearance. 
Cask  V. — A  lady,  «t.  37,  mother  of  two  children,  had  been  many  years  tor- 
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mMited  with  frequent  attacks  of  hysteria  in  various  fonns.  I  was  conMilted 
in  1835,  when  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  surface  of  the  abdomen 
during  a  distressing  paroxysm  of  what  she  caJled  cramp.  I  found  the  abdomi- 
nal  muscles,  especially  the  recti,  drawn  convulsively  into  hard  tumors,  which 
afibrded  to  the  hand  a  sensation  exactly  resembling  that  of  the  rolling  or 
locomotion  of  a  foBtus.  She  described  it  as  if  something  were  grasping  her 
bowels. 

In  some  of  these  cases  the  pulsations  discovered  in  the  abdominal  region  am 
apt  to  mislead  the  medical  attendant  into  a  belief  of  theeziitence  of  aneurism. 
Morgagni  relates  a  case  in  which  this  mistake  was  made  in  a  young  lady, 
who  was  supposed  to  be  laboring  under  aneurism  in  the  abdominal  aorta,  unol 
it  was  ascertained  that  there  was  no  correspondence  between  the  extraordinary 
pulsation  in  the  abdomen  and  that  in  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart.  1  believe 
these  pulsations  to  proceed  from  a  convulsive  motion  in  the  abdominal  muscles. 

Hysterical  disturbance  in  the  abdominal  ganglionic  nerves  is  manifested 
by  irregular  action  in  some  of  the  numerous  organs,  which  thev  supply  with 
vitality.  Hence  we  may  notice  extraordinaiy  pulsations  in  the  heart,  a  dibor- 
dered  state  of  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  alimentary  canal,  a  derangement  in 
the  secreting  function  of  the  kidneys,  &c.  The  pulsation  of  the  heart  is  some- 
times found  to  be  intermittent;  at  other  times  this  organ  is  troubled  with  a 
morbid  irritability,  which  renders  the  contraction  of  Uie  left  auricle  distinctly 
perceptible,  and  the  pulse  in  the  cardiac  region  twice  as  Irequent  as  that  at  the 
wrist. 

The  rumbling  noise,  occasioned  by  disordered  function  of  the  fibrous  coat  of 
the  bowels,  so  common  in  hysteria,  whereby  the  gaseous  contents  of  the  colon 
are  forcibly  moved  in  different  directions,  is  not  peculiar  to  that  disease;  as  it 
is  met  with  in  those  cases  of  epilepsy  which  are  connected  w  ith  melancholy 
and  dyspepsia ;  and  the  globus  hystericus,  or  the  sensation  of  a  ball  ascending 
the  (Esophagus  and  producing  dysphagia  and  a  sense  of  sufibcation,  is  also 
neither  peculiar  to  hysteria  nor  to  women. 

CjkSE  VI. — May  31,  1834,  a  gentleman,  set.  45,  consulted  me  respecting  a 
troublesome  borborygmus,  accompanied  with  extreme  depression  of  spirits  and 
a  sense  of  sufibcatron,  which  was  much  increased  when  he  attempted  to  take 
food,  or  even  to  swallow  liquids.  He  complained  also  of  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  and  the  choking  sensation  was  so  distressing,  that  he  refused  to  attempt 
to  swallow  any  thing  during  two  days.  The  tongue  was  coated  with  a  thick 
white  fur,  and  he  had  other  symptoms  of  gastric  derangement  excited  by  intern* 
perance. 

In  some  cases  temporary  tumors  within  the  abdomen  are  produced  by  a  par- 
tial distension  of  the  colon.  In  these  instances  the  irre^lar  muscular  move- 
ments, described  as  proceeding  from  convulsive  contmction  of  tlie  abdominal 
muscles,  are  absent.  In  the  sixth  number  of  Gay's  Hospital  Reports,  p.  357, 
one  of  these  hysterical  tumors  is  described  as  having  been  mistaken  for  a  cyst; 
and  the  mistake  was  not  discovered  until  an  opening  was  made  through  4lw 
parietes  of  the  abdomen,  for  the  purpose  of  its  being  removed. 

Trtafmeni. — When  hysteria  is  accompanied  with  epilopiqf  or  temporary  heni- 

eegia,  or  other  symptoms  of  cerebral  disease,  and  the  [iatient  is  p]ethono« 
eches  should  be  applied  to  one  of  the  temples,  or  blood  should  be  removed  by 
capping  between  the  shoulders.  This  combination  of  epilepsy  with  hysteria  is 
not  uncommon  in  young  women  of  full  habit,  when  menstruation  is  delayed 
beyond  the  usual  period  of  its  appearance ;  and  there  is  danger  of  the  periodical 
recurrence  of  the  attack  as  lon^  as  the  temporary  plethora  is  permitted  to  con- 
tinue. In  this  condition,  and  m  this  form  of  hysteria,  in  which  the  cerebnil 
symptoms  predominate,  the  exhibition  of  steel  should  be  strictly  prc^ibited.— • 
Unfortunately  the  custom  of  administering  chalybeate  medicines  without  medi- 
cal advice,  and  without  proper  discrimation  of  tne  cases  adapted  for  their  aso, 
is  often  fdiowed  by  confirmed  epiiepey,  which  sometimes  continues  through 
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Case  VII. — A  yonng  lady  was  attacked  with  a  most  violent  fit  ofepileiify, 
which  followed  a  paroxysm  of  hysteria.  She  was  about  17  years  of  age,  of  fnU 
habit,  and  had  a  florid  complexion.  I  found  on  inquiry  that  she  had  never  men- 
struated, and  had  been  taking  for  a  considerable  time  large  doses  of  steel.  I 
directed  twelve  leeches  to  be  immediately  applied  to  the -temples,  a  purffinff 
medicine  to  be  given,  and  the  steel  to  be  entirely  discontinued.  The  cerebru 
symptoms  were  by  this  timely  depletion  removed  and  the  menstrual  secretion 
soon  followed. 

In  these  cases  of  cerebral  hysteria,  partaking  so  decidedly  of  the  nature  of 
epilepsy,  when  local  bleeding  is  found  ineflfoctual,  much  benefit  mav  be  derived 
finom  the  exhibition  of  digituis,  in  the  dose  of  two  grains  twice  a  day,  and  the 
counter-irritation  of  a  blister  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck.  The  digitalis  in 
these  cases  acts  beneficially,  as  in  epilepsy,  by  retarding  the  cerebral  circulation. 

Case  VIII.— May  28th,  1847.~A  voung  lady,  set.  16,  had  been  afflicted, 
almost  daily,  with  hysteria  in  various  forms  during  the  preceding  six  months. 
She  was  of  a  lymphatic  temperament,  and  inclined  to  plethora,  and  presented 
the  appearance  of  a  person  predisposed  to  epilepsy.  She  was  subject  to  attacks 
of  suaden  and  vehement  palpitation  of  the  heart,  during  which  the  pulsations  of 
that  organ,  perceptible  to  the  hand  placed  over  the  cardiac  region,  were  twice 
as  rapid  as  tne  pulse  at  the  wrist.  She  was  also  often  seized  with  involuntaiy 
twitching  of  the  muscles  of  the  upper  eyelids,  temporary  loss  of  sight,  globus 
hystericus,  fits  of  laughing,  crying,  and  sobbing,  and  paralysis  of  the  left  leg, 
which  continued  some  time  after  the  paroxysm  had  subsided ;  the  menstnml 
discharge  was  regular.  The  head  has  not  been  observed  to  be  drawn  to  one 
side,  but  the  patient  has  often  made  a  moaning  noise,  and  foamed  at  the  month, 
like  an  epileptic  person,  during  the  fit.  She  passes  a  quantity  of  pale  urine 
after  the  attack. 

Mr.  Ince,  the  medical  gentleman  who  was  attending  the  patient,  and  favored 
me  with  this  history,  requested  me  to  visit  her  in  consultation  with  him. 

J  prescribed  twelve  leeches  to  the  temples,  and  the  following  medicines :— ^ 
Extr.  Belladonne,  gr.  v. ;  Ferri  Oxydi,  3  iss. ;  Extr.  Gentian.  Bj.  M.  ft.  Pil. 
xxiv.  cap.  iv.  octavis  horis,  C.  cochl.  it.  largis  mist.  seq. ;  9  Rhei  Pulv.  Bj. ; 
Tinct.  Aurant.  3  ii ;  Infus.  Quass. '  i  vj.  M. 

81st. — Mr.  Ince  informed  me  that  the  patient  was  rapidly  improving. 

June  4th. — She  has  had  no  return  of  the  fits,  and  the  double  pulsation  in  the 
heart  has  ceased.  9  Extr.  Belladon.  gr.  x. ;  Pulv.  Lini  gr.  x.  M.  ft.;  Pil.  xii. 
cap.  j.  octavis  horis  cum  cochl.  ii.  largis  seq. ;  9  Ferri  Qxydi,  3  iss. ; 
Tinct.  Aurant  3ii. ;  Rhei,  Bj.  ;  Infus.  Quass.  J  vj.  M. 

10th.— Mr.  Ince  being  engaged,  I  was  requested  to  visit  the  patient  in  hia 
absence.  I  found  her  sufieriog  a  severe  attack  of  cerebral  hysteria,  which  was 
pteceded  by  rieors,  and  partook  more  of  the  nature  of  epilepsy  than  hysteria. — 
Neither  the  spinal  nor  the  ganglionic  nerves  were  afiected,  except  the  former 
in  a  slight  degree,  in  consequence  of  which,  occasional  gentle  cnnvulaions 
were  producea  in  the  muscles  of  the  arms,  which  were  moved  as  if  by  a  gal- 
vanic shock ;  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  forearm  beinff  at  the  same  time  firmly 
contracted.  The  patient  lay  in  a  state  of  stupor  ancT  insensibility  during  more 
than  an  hour,  now  and  then  foaming  at  the  mouth.  The  forehead  felt  very  hot, 
and  the  face  was  flushed,  while  the  extremities  were  cold ;  the  eyes  were 
ckMied ;  there  was  no  return  of  palpitation  of  the  heart 

I  prescribed  the  following  medicines,  and  a  repetition  of  the  leeches,  which 
I  afterwards  found  were  not  applied,  on  account  of  an  insurmountable  objection 
which  the  patient  had  to  loss  of  blood  : — Digitalis  Pulv.  gr.  xvj. ;  Saponis,  B  j- 
M.  f.  Pil-  xvj. ;  cap.  ii.  bis  die,  c.  cochl.  ii.  largis  mist  seq. ;  I^  Ammon.  Ses- 
quicarb.  ^  ss. ;  Tinct.  Aurant  3  iii. ;  Inf.  Quass.  i  viiss.  M. 

Mr.  luce,  wlieo  he  afterwards  saw  the  patient,  and  was  informed  that  she  had 
neglected  to  apply  the  leeches,  recommended  the  application  of  a  blister  to  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  which  had  foriuerly  afibrded  considerable  relief,  and  which  he 
directed  to  be  kept  open. 
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24th.*-The  padent  has  not  had  hysteria  in  any  form,  except  slight  attacks  of 
cerebral  conffestion  resembling  epilepsy.  The  medicines  last  prescribed  have 
been  recpilany  continued,  bat  the  pulse  is  not  perceptibly  under  the  influence 
of  the  digitalis. 

September  4th. — Has  omitted  the  digitalis  for  some  time,  and,  I  find,  has 
seldora  any  attack,  and  when  she  has,  it  is  trifling  and  transitory. 

When  the  patient  is  feeble  and  emaciated,  and  the  countenance  pale  and  con- 
tracted, instead  of  bein^  flushed,  as  in  the  variety  just  described,  the  most  safe 
and  efficient  practice  is  to  administer  an  emetic  as  soon  as  the  patient  has 
recovered  the  faculty  of  degkitition.  The  depression  of  the  heart's  action,  and 
the  general  perspiration  produced  by  the  emetic,  have  the  efiect  of  restoring  the 
balance  of  the  circulation,  and  relieving  the  brain  from  the  temporary  compres- 
sion produced  by  its  congested  vessels. 

The  convulsions  in  the  voluntary  muscles,  which  are  the  most  troublesome 
and  alarming  symptoms  to  the  attendants,  sre  speedily  and  e^ctually  removed 
by  the  exhibition  of  belladonna,  which  has  also  the  e&ct  of  removing  the  disoi^ 
dered  function  of  the  nerves  of  sensation.  As  this  successful  mode  of  treating 
hysterical  convulsions  is,  I  believe,  unknown  to  the  profession,  I  will  adduce 
the  following  cases,  which  have  occurred  in  my  practice  at  the  public  institn- 
tions  which  I  attend,  in  corroboration  of  my  recommendation  of  the  remedy.— 
The  proper  dose  of  the  extract  of  belladonna,  which  is  the  preparation  I  use,  is 
half  a  grain  for  an  adult,  which  should  be  repeated  once  in  eight  or  twelve 
honrs,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  convulsions. 

Case  IX. — Mary  Ann  K.,  aet.  16,  was  admitted  under  my  care  a  patient  at 
the  Western  I>ispen8ary,  on  March  4th  last,  with  cerebral  hysteria ;  she  had 
.  never  menstruated.  As  she  had  a  pale  and  delicate  appearance,  I  prescribed 
steel,  and  afterwards  digitalis,  the  attacks  presenting  a  great  resembUnce  to 
those  of  epilepsy ;  but  the  frequency  and  violence  of  the  convulsions  in  the 
extremities  and  in  the  abdominal  muscles  increased  under  treatment ;  so  that  it 
became  necessary  for  several  attendants  to  remain  with  her  durine  every  night 
until  Mav  7,  when  I  commenced  the  exhibition  of  extract  of  beUadonna,  which 
I  prescribed  in  the  dose  of  half  a  grain  once  in  eight  hours.  When  I  saw  the 
patient  again  on  the  10th,  I  found  the  pupils  dilated,  and  that  she  had  had  no 
TStum  of  nysteria  after  she  had  taken  the  first  dose  of  the  medicine.  The  bel- 
ladonna was  continued  till  the  SOth,  when  it  was  omitted,  no  symptom  of  the 
disease  having  returned. 

Case  X.>*Ann  B.,  est.  14,  was  admitted  under  my  care  a  patient  at  the 
Western  Dispensary,  on  May  17th  last.  She  had  hysteria  more  or  less  every 
day,  requiring  the  continued  attention  of  her  family.  It  appeared  in  the  form 
ef  general  convulsions,  preceded  by  globus  hystericus  and  convulsive  respira- 
tion. As  this  was  an  unusually  severe  and  troublesome  case,  I  commenced  the 
exhibition  of  extract  of  belladonna  in  the  dose  of  two-thirds  of  a  grain  once  in 
eight  hours.  On  the  Slstthe  belladonna  was  discontinued,  all  fl^mptomsof 
the  disease  having  .subsided  the  day  foUowing  the  first  exhibition  of"^  that  medi- 
cine. 

Cjlsr  XL — Sarah  B„  st.  26,  was  admitted  a  patient  at  the  Western  Dispen- 
sary, under  my  care,  on  May  13th.  She  was  married,  and  regularly  menstma- 
ted.  She  had  been  suflbring  every  day  during  the  preceding  month  v{ith  hys- 
terical globus  and  convulsions.  I  prescribed  a  pill,  containing  half  a  grain  of 
extract  of  belladonna,  three  times  a  day.  On  the  aoth,  finding  she  had  had  no 
return  of  the  disease,  I  ordered  the  medicine  to  be  omitted. 

Case  XII. — Sns.  C,  aet.  14,  was  on  May  18,  admitted  a  patient  at  the  Wes- 
tern Dispensary.  This  was  a  complicated  case  of  cerebral  and  spinal  hysteria, 
with  which  she  had  been  afflicted  daily  during  the  last  three  years.  The  attack 
began  with  hysterical  coma,  which  was  succeeded  by  convulsions,  frequenUy 
interrupted  bjr  laughing,  crying,  and  sobbing.  She  had  never  menstruated,  and 
had  an  ansmic  aspect  Chi  this  account,  f  began  the  treatment  with  sulphate 
of  iron,  in  conjunction  with  half  a  grain  of  extract  of  belladonna,  twice  a  day. 
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fihahtdno  reCarn  of  conynlsions  after  the  second  dose  of  the  beOadonna,  mnd 
the  pupils  in  a  few  days  became  fully  dilated  from  its  use. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  finding  that  the  hysterical  symptoms  had  sabsided,  and 
that  the  attacks  were  such  as  I  have  denominated  cerebral,  I  directed  the  steel 
and  belladonna  to  be  omitted,  and  two  ^ains  of  difritalis  to  be  taken  night  and 
morninff.  At  the  end  of  fourteen  days  from  this  time  the  patient  was  dia- 
ehar^ged  cared. 

Came  XIII. — Mary  H.,  et  18,  was  admitted  a  patient  at  the  Western  Dis- 
pmsary  on  May  27th.  She  had  been  attacked  almost  every  day  daring  a  con- 
aideiable  time  with  hysteria,  complicated  with  epilepsy,  denoted  by  coma,  con- 
valsions,  and  foaming  at  the  mouth,  interrupted  by  frequent  fits  of  crying  and 
sobbing.  I  prescribed  a  pill  containing  half  a  grain  of  extract  of  belladonna,  to 
be  taken  every  night  and  morning.  On  the  7th  of  June,  the  patient  was  per- 
fectly free  from  hysteria  and  epilepsy,  and  on  the  17th  she  was  discharged  cured. 

Case  XIV. — ^cmma  R.,  st.  43,  was  admitted  a  patient  at  the  Western  Dis- 
pensary on  June  21st.  She  complained  of  globus  hystericus,  and  convalsive 
contractions  in  the  abdominal  muscles,  which  she  called  cramps.  I  prescribed 
half  a  grain  of  extract  of  belladonna  once  in  twelve  hours  On  the  24th,  the 
hysterical  globus  and  mascular  cramps  were  removed,  and  on  July  the  19th  the 
patient  was  discharged  cored. 

I  am  not  prepar^  at  present  to  explain  satisfactorily  the  manner  in  which 
belkdonua  acts  on  the  nerves  of  sensation  and  voluntary  motion  proceeding 
from  the  spinal  column ;  but  I  apprehend  that  it  is  by  producing  partial  enerva- 
tion, or  diminished  supply  of  nervous  fluid,  and  consequent  temporary  paralysis, 
as  in  the  iris. 

Hysteria  proceeding  from  disordered  function  in  the  abdominal  ganglionic 
■erves  is  frequently  produced  by  constipation,  which  is  permitted  by  some  indo- 
lent fenmles  in  the  middle  and  upper  classen  of  society  to  proceed  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  occasion  an  enormous  accumulation  in,  and  distension  of,  the  colon. 
The  consequences  of  this  preternatural  condition  of  the  bowel  are,  obstructioii 
to  the  return  of  venous  blood  from  the  intestines,  and  a  general  congestion  in 
die  abdominal  visoeim.  The  most  effectual  mode  of  removing  this  stagnant 
collection  of  teces  consists  in  the  exhibition  of  pills  compoa^  of  extract  of 
jalap,  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  and  compound  rhubarb-pill,  which  should 
be  regularly  repeated  every  second  day,  until  the  contents  of  the  colon  have 
been  completely  dislodged.  In  these  cases  saline  purgatives  will  be  found  of 
DO  avail,  as  they  fiiil  to  produce  that  contraction  in  the  large  intestines  which 
is  indispensable  to  msure  their  perfect  evacuation. 

When  hysteria  is  combined  with  pvrosis,  the  cure  of  the  former  will  often  be 
found  to  succeed  that  of  the  latter,  which  is  most  successfully  treated  by  trisni- 
trate  of  bismuth  in  conjanction  with  a  bitter  infusion. 

A  state  of  anemia  is  another  very  common  cause  of  this  form  of  hysteria,  as 
well  as  of  clavus  hystericus,  and  other  varieties  ol  neuralgia  and  of  morbid  sen- 
sibility in  the  nerves  of  sensation.  This  condition  of  the  blood,  with  which 
there  are  found  a  deficiency  of  red  globules,  and  a  corresponding  enervation  in 
the  vital  organs,  is  that  which  induces  hysteria  in  males ;  and,  by  depriving  the 
uterine  vessels  of  their  natural  energy,  is  the  cause  of  that  specie*  of  chlorosis 
in  females  which  is  curable  by  chalybeates.  Whenever  neural^fia  is  connected 
with  amsmia,  it  will  be  found  that  the  latter  has  preceded  the  former,  and  that 
the  most  successful  treatment  will  consist  in  the  exhibition  ot  some  preparation 
of  steel,  which,  by  restoring  the  healthy  pro(K>rtions  of  the  elements  of  the  blood, 
has  the  effect  of  removing  that  combination  of  ansmia  and  enervation  which  is 
essential  to  the  generation  of  this  kind  of  nerve-ache.  In  some  cases  this  sim- 
ultaneous deficiency  of  red  globiiies  in  the  blood,  and  of  nervous  energy  in  the 
Taseular  system,  proceeds  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  passive  congestion 
in  the  viscera  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  and  consequent  effusion  of  serum  in 
the  cellular  membnne  of  the  face  and  extremities. 

47,  Chester  Squave,  Sept  18, 1^47. 
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U.-^Poisoning  by  Iodine. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting;  of  the  Suffolk  branch  of  the  Provincial  Medical 
and  Surgical  Association,  Mr.  Smitli  detailed  some  very  intere&fing  cases  of 
the  bad  effects  resulting  where  iodine  had  been  exhibited  carelessly  for  a  length* 
ened  period,  and  he  believed  that  (his  iodisro  was  frequently  the  cause  ot  very 
aerioas  and  fatal  results.  In  these  cai*es  there  was  headache,  dizziness,  &c., 
which  were  relieved  by  expelling  the  iodine  by  emetics,  and  giving  brisk  ape- 
rients.— Prov,  Med,  and  Sur.  Journal. 
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The  dawD  of  a  new  year  we  deem  a  fit  occasion  to  admonish  our 
firiends  that  if  they  really  tnsh  a  Medical  Journal  from  the  emporium 
of  the  South,  they  must  lend  us  more  efficient  aid  than  they  have 
hitherto  done.  They  must  torite  more,  pay  better  and  afibrd  us  a  larger 
subscription  Ust,  The  press  of  engagements  at  this  season  has  caused 
a  little  delay  in  issuing  the  present  number  of  the  Journal,  for  which 
we  crave  the  indulgence  of  our  readers,  as  it  does  not  often  happen. 


HEALTH  OF  THE  CITY. 

Since  our  last  date,  our  city  has  been  as  healthy  as  usual  at  the 
season.  The  warm  weather  continued  late  and  we  did  not  have  frost  at 
this  place  until  the  26th  November,  when  ice  was  to  be  seen.  After 
the  1st  of  November  the  people  poured  in  from  all  quarters  and  resumed 
their  customary  avocations;  yet  there  was  no  increase  of  yellow  fever. 
A  few  cases  continued  to  occur  till  late  in  December,  but  these  were 
chiefly  among  the  lower  class  of  the  people  and  such  as  exposed  them- 
selves to  the  sun.  The  Epidemic  seemed  evidently  to  have  exhausted 
itself,  without  the  intervention  of  frost  or  any  remarkable  vicissitude  in 
the  weather.  At  the  equinox  we  had  rain  and  a  pretty  smart  blow  for 
a  single  day,  but  it  then  cleared  off  warm  and  continued  so,  with  but 
slight  deviation,  for  nearly  two  months.  Who  has  not  observed  this 
manner  of  cessation  occasionally  to  occur  in  the  country,  when  the 
endemic  fevers  have  prevailed  to  an  extraordinary  extent  ?  '^And  does 
it  not  constantly  occur  within  the  tropics,  where  frost  is  never  seen  7 
We  have  yet  to  learn  the  laws  which  govern  the  rise,  progress  and 
decline  of  summer  and  autumnal  fevers.  Frost  certainly  puts  a  check 
to  them,  but  they  do  decline  without  it ;  and  that  it  does  not  extinguish 
them,  is  verified  by  the  fact  that  whenever  and  wherever  they  prevail, 
intemperate  regions,  cases  may  Ijo  seen  until  late  in  December.  This 
is  certainly  true  as  regards  the  yellow  fever  of  New-Orleane.  Noth with* 
standing  the  severity  and  general  prevalence  of  the  late  epidemic  in  this 
city,  many  who  remained  here  all  the  time  escaped,  whilst  some  had  it  who 
had  escaped  other  epidemics,  and  others  again  had  it  a  second  or  third 
tinm.  All  this  depends  upon  the  exposure  to  and  operation  of  the 
exeiUng  causes.  During  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic,  nearly  all  are 
more  or  less  afllected,  but  by  prudence  and  care,  many  escape  open 
attacks.  But  this  is  not  the  place  to  enlarge  upon  the  late  epidemic } 
]et  us  rather  confine  our  remarks  to  the  state  of  health  since  we  issl 
went  to  press. 
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As  usual,  the  months  of  November  and  December  were  healthy. 
Notwithstanding  the  sudden  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  being  sometimes 
very  cold  and  again  very  warm,  the  customary  winter  diseases  have 
only  recently  begun  to  prevail  to  any  extent.  We  now  have  pneumonia^ 
catarrh,  scarlatina^  measles,  typhoid  fever  ^c, ;  also  a  few  cases  <A 
smallpox.  If  it  be  true  that  typhoid  or  ship  fever  will  spread  by  infec* 
turn,  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  it  prevail  to  a  great  extent  in  our 
city  during  the  passing  winter  and  approaching  spring.  We  have  seen 
several  cases  in  private  practice  and  heard  of  others.  An  immense 
number  of  European  immigrants  afflicted  with  this  disease  have  arrived 
here,  and  they  are  still  pouring  in.  We  shall  be  more  fortunate  than 
the  northern  cities,  Montreal,  Quebec,  New- York  and  Philadelphia,  if 
we  escape  its  ravages.  No  sort  of  precautions  are  taken  by  our  munici- 
pal authorities.  The  immigrants  are  admitted  at  once  into  the  heart 
of  the  city  and  our  large  Charity  Hospital  is  now  almost  monopolised 
by  them.  The  main  building  is  only  caculated  to  entertain  comfortably 
about  450  patients,  whereas  the  number  remaining  on  the  first  of 
January  was  828.  They  are  so  densely  crowded  as  to  preclude  all 
possibility  of  comfort,  not  to  speak  of  justice  to  the  sick.  The  conse- 
quences must  be  fatal  to  many  poor  creatures  who  with  proper  attention 
might  be  restored  to  health  and  the  fulfillment  of  the  fond  hopes  which 
caused  them  to  relinquish  their  native  land.  Many  of  them  are  almost 
in  a  state  of  starvation  when  they  arrive,  and  it  may  readily  be  conceived 
how  unsuitable  an  asylum  for  recuperating  their  energies,  is  a  crowded 
hospital  with  its  polluted  atmosphere. 

We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  rain,  but  nothing  to  compare  with  what 
has  fallen  in  the  western  country  above  us.  We  understand  there  has 
been  an  extraordinary  overflow  in  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries.  The 
Mississippi  is  at  present  high  for  the  season  and  constantly  rising. 


YELLOW   FEVER. 

^  The  late  Epidemic  was  probably  the  most  extensive  that  ever  pre- 
vailed in  this  city.  As  to  its  severity  and  mortality,  there  may  be  dif* 
ference  of  opinion.  It  is  impossible  to  make  a  correct  computation  of 
the  whole  number  of  cases.  Some  have  estimated  it  as  high  as  tweniff 
or  t-voenly  jvve  thousand,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  either  of  these  cal- 
culations above  the  truth.  As  to  the  mortality,  the  reports  trom  the  ce- 
meteries, as  well  as  they  could  be  obtained  by  the  Board  of  Health, 
only  make  out  something  upwards  of  2300  from  Yellow  Fever ;  but  this 
again  is  thought  by  many  to  be  far  short  of  the  reality.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  we  cannot  obtain  greater  precision  in  such  important 
details.  The  fever  raged  as  an  epidemic  about  two  months,  and  the 
greatest  mortality  from  it  was  in  September,  when  the  number  of  deaths 
reported  to  the  Board  of  Health,  amounted  to  1044.  During  the  pre« 
palence  of  yellow  fever  in  this  city,  the  most  frightful  and  exaggerated 
reports  circulated  abroad,  but  we  shall  really  never  get  at  the  truth,  un- 
less greater  efforts  be  made  than  any  hitherto  exercised.  A  careful 
collection  of  all  the  important  facts  connected  with  the  rise,  progress 
and  decline  of  the  late  epidemic,  would  form  an  exceedingly  interesting 
memoir,  and  we  have  it  in  contemplation  to  undertake  the  task*  butk 
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must  necessarily  require  a  good  deal  of  time  and  labour.  On  the  otber 
hand,  it  would  seem  to  be  almost  useless  to  write  any  thing  more  on 
the  subject  of  yellow  fever.  We  really  believe  that  the  archives  of  the 
Profession  already  contain  every  thing  that  need  be  said  on  the  subject ; 
and  yet  the  world  is  but  little  wiser  in  regard  to  it  than  it  was  half  a 
'  century  ago.  Every  debateable  question  which  was  then  discussed,  in 
relation  to  its  causCy  nature,  propagation  and  treatment,  still  remains  un- 
decided; and,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  point  (black  vomit,)  there 
seems  to  be  as  great  a  diversity  of  opinion  at  this  moment,  as  at  any 
previous  period.  We  believe  the  physicians  of  New-Orleans  have  com- 
pletely settled  the  point,  that  black  vomit  is  a  hemorrhage  from  the  stO' 
mach ;  but  doubtless  there  are  some  who  do  not  even  admit  this.  Me- 
dical are  very  much  like  religious  controversies :  in  either  case,  when 
men  have  formed  and  expressed  opinions,  they  seem  to  shut  their  eyes 
against  all  farther  light,  and  hold  on  to  them  with  like  pertinacity.  Then 
why  write  any  thing  more  upon  a  subject  which  has  been  so  fully  and 
80  ably  discussed  as  Yellow  Fever  ?  It  would  certainly  be  vain  to  do 
so,  with  a  view  to  enlighten  or  change  any  who  have  formed  and  expres- 
sed opinions.  But  is  it  not  our  duty  to  transmit  our  observations  to 
those  who  are  to  come  afler  us  ?  There  is  scarcely  any  point  on  which 
some  of  us  are  not  probably  right,  and  many  wrong.  With  our  assistonce, 
our  successors  may  fortunately  discover  the  truth  on  all  points ;  but  if 
they  have  to  begin  their  investigations  de  novo,  the  same  controversies 
must  continue  to  arise  and  be  endless.  They  are  certainly  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  our  observations ;  and  some  masterly  mind,  yet  unborn, 
may  analyze  them  thoroughly,  winnow  the  grain  from  the  cha$  and 
establish  the  truth  by  &cts  and  logic. 

We  have  ourselves  seen  yellow  fever  on  five  different  years,  to  some 
extent  in  all  its  phases,  and  have  used  our  best  endeavours  to  study  it 
with  an  unbiassed  mind.  We  have  finally  been  brought  to  conclusions* 
hy  no  means  navel,  yet  at  variance  with  many  possessing  &r  more 
ability  and  who  have  had  a  much  larger  experience.  When  we  pro- 
claim our  convictions,  (if  we  ever  venture  to  do  so,)  we  shall  be  acquitted 
of  the  charge  of  presumptian,  if  it  appear  they  only  corroborate  some 
of  the  ablest  authorities  in  the  profession. 

We  will  here  simply  state  a  few  fiicts  relating  to  the  late  Epidemic, 
which  we  think  can  be  fully  substantiated. 

1.  In  the  spring  of  the  year.  Intermittent  fever  prevailed  to  a  great 
extent. 

2.  As  the  season  advanced,  frequent  cases  of  mild  Remittent  Fever 
were  to  be  seen  among  the  Intermittents. 

8.  Soon  afler  the  first  of  July,  severe  Remittents  became  common  ^ 
some  of  them  terminating  in  hemorrhages  and  black  vomit  Yellow 
Fever  was  now  announced. 

4.  The  Yellow  Fever  raged  in  Vera  Cruz  in  May  and  June ;  the  in- 
tercourse  between  this  city  and  that,  at  the  time,  was  very  great ;  hun« 
dreds  of  discharged  soldiers  were  returning  from  Vera  Cruz  to  this  place, 
some  of  them  convalescents  firom  Yellow  Fever,  but  hardly  any  labour-^ 
ing  under  it* 

5.  On  the  22d  of  June  a  nuin,  recently  from  Vera  Cruz,  died  ofbhick 
vomiit  at  a  hotel  in  Lafayette.    He  occupied  a  large  room  with  some 
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ten  or  fifteen  other  persons.    None  of  these  are  known  to  have  been 

sick  80on  afterwards. 

6.  The  next  death  from  black  vomit  in  Lafayette,  occurred  about  the 
18th  July ;  four  or  five  squares  distant  from  the  first. 

7.  The  first  death  from  black  vomit  in  New-Orleans,  was  in  an  Irish 
ditcher,  at  work  in  the  rear  of  the  city,  near  the  Charity  Hospital.  This 
occurred  about  the  let  of  July. 

8.  The  first  death  from  the  same  that  occurred  at  the  Charity  Hospi- 
tal, was  on  the  6th  of  July. . 

9.  The  next  ten  deaths  at  the  same  hospital  were  from  diflerent  parts 
of  the  city,  showing  no  other  connection  between  each  other,  except  that 
a  man  and  his  wife  were  sick  in  the  same  house. 

10.  August  came^-de at hs  with  black  vomit  were  frequent  and  yellow 
fever  was  pronounced  Epidemic. 

11.  At  this  time  all  the  forms  of  summer  fevers  might  be  seen : 
IntermiUerUs,  mild  Remittents^  severe  Remittents,  Congestive  and  Yellow. 
Remittent  bilious  and  Yellow  Fever  were  predomlnent. 

12.  All  the  milder  attacks  of  intermittent  and  remittent  fever,  if 
neglected  or  maltreated,  assumed  the  appearance  of  what  is  called 
Yellxnc  fever — especially  if  they  terminatedyotoZ/y. 

13.  On  the  other  hand,  plain  cases  of  yellow  fever,  if  not  promptly 
cured,  sometimes  tapered  off  into  intermittent  fever,  and  then  recovered. 
We  saw  one  instance  ot  this. 

14.  In  the  early  stage  of  mild  attacks  of  fever,  no  one  would  pronounce 
a  definite  diagnosis :  if  promptly  relieved,  it  was  not  ydlow  fever  :  if  it 
terminated /ato%,  all  doubt  was  lemoved. 

15.  At  this  very  time  there  were  cases  uf  what  is  called  Congestive 
fever^  which  terminated  ftttaliy  in  the  first  or  second  chill. 

16.  September  came — and  the  Epidemic  raged  with  its  greatest  vio- 
lence, afi^cting  to  a'  greater  or  less  extent  all  ages,  sexes,  castes  and 
conditions,  natives  and  foreigners.  Yet  all  were  not  sick :  manjr 
6sca[>ed  who  had  never  bad  the  fever,  and  some  who  had  never  spent  a 
summer  here  liefere. 

17.  Many  Creoles  or  notices  had  it,  both  white  and  colored,  though 
the  disease  was  evidently  milder  with  these  and  with  unacclimated 
negroes. 

18.  A  number  of  persons  had  the  fever  for  the  second  and  third  time, 
and  some  had  it  who  had  escaped  several  previous  epidemics.  One  of 
the  worst  cases  we  saw  was  an  intelligent  Irishman  who  said  he  had 
nearly  died  of  it  in  1825,  and  had  liveS  here  ever  since,  excepting  17 
months  spent  in  Mobile.  He  recovered,  after  having  hemorrhage 
from  the  mouth  and  turning  very  yellow. 

19.  Recent  settlers  in  the  city,  especially  the  poorer  class,  evidently 
suffered  the  most ;  above  all,  those  who  were  much  exposed  to  the  sun. 

20.  The  fever  prevailed  throughout  the  intire  limits  of  the  city  and 
Lafayette,  which  lies  on  the  river,  immediately  above ;  and  to  the 
greatest  extent,  wherever  were  to  be  found  the  greatest  number  of  poor 
and  unacclimated  people.  The  extent  and  violence  of  the  disease  seemed 
be  governed  more  by  the  labt  mentioned  fact,  than  by  any  thing  else 
pertaining  to  the  different  localities. 

21.  Many  persons  ^o  left  the  city  late  in  the  sununer,  were  attacked 
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on  tbeir  journey ;  and  some  who  ctxne  in  late  were  attacked  within  a 
very  short  time  after  their  arrival,  especially  if  much  exposed  to  the  sun. 
22*  October  came-*-and  on  its  approach,  what  js  called  yellow  femr 
most  rapidly  declined  ;  the  monthly  number  of  deaths  having  &llen  from 
1044  down  to  198.  The  comparative  number  of  Intermittents  now 
began  to  increase  again,  and  when  neglected  or  maltreated^  many  of 
them  ran  into  peUoic  fever :  if  promptly  relieved,  of  course  they  were 
but  simple  intermiltents. 

23.  During  the  month  of  October  the  weather  was  mild,  fair  and 
beautiful,  hardly  approaching  within  20  degrees  of  frost, 

24.  November  came — and  with  it  our  travelling  citizens,  together 
with  the  vast  number  of  persons  who  annually  come  to  New^Orleans 
to  do  business  in  the  winter  season.  The  papers  had  announced  that 
the  Epidemic  had  disappeared  and  every  body  returned  to  their  homes 
and  avocations.  But  yellow  fever  was  not  yet  extinct :  sporadic  cases 
were  to  be  seen  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  The  deaths  firom  k 
reported  for  this  month  were  12.  The  weather  continued  so  warm  for 
the  first  half  of  the  month  as  to  render  fires  almost  useless.  The  city 
was  so  rapidly  filled  as  to  give  rise  to  some  apprehension  that  the 
epidemic  would  be  renewed ;  but  such  was  not  the  case.  It  had  run 
its  career  and  was  gradually  dying  away. 

25.  During  this  month  European  emigrants  commenced  pouring  into 
our  city,  bringing  with  them  their  &tal  companion  Typhoid  or  ship 
fever.    It  was  most  curious  to  observe  with  what  facility  the  subjects  of 

this  fever  assumed  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  yellow  fever  afler 
entering  the  Mississippi  river.  Some  who  had  escaped  sickness  during 
the  long  voyage  by  sea,  were  attacked  soon  afler  entering  the  city  and 
going  into  hospital,  in  seven  or  eight  days  presented  hemorrhage  firom 
•  the  gums  and  yellowness  of  the  skin.  One  or  two  cases  terminated 
^fatally  with  black-vomit.  Through  the  politeness  of  Dr.  Ker,  we  were 
shown  several  of  these  cases  at  tiie  Marine  Hospital. 

26.  On  the  25th  of  November  the  weather  suddenly  turned  very  cold, 
and  on  the  26th  and  27th  there  was  ice  in  the  gutters.  On  the  28th 
white  frost. 

27.  The  last  death  from  yellow  fever  was  reported  in  the  weekly 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  for  the  25th  December.  There  were 
ten  deaths  from  Yellow  fever  in  this  month. 

28.  Yellow  fever  prevailed  this  year  at  the  following  placea,  viz : 
Mobile,  Galveston,  Alexandria  on  Red  river,  Vicksburg  and  Rodney  on 
the  Mississippi  river,  all  having  constant  communication  with  New 
Orleans.  There  were  also  some  cases  at  Baton  Rouge  and  Plaquemine ; 
whereas  Natchez,  Grand  Gulf,  and  we  believe,  St  Franciaville 
escaped. 

29.  Quarantine  was  maintained  at  Natchez  and  Vicksburg.  The 
former  escaped  and  the  latter  had  the  fever.  Whereas,  of  the  interme. 
diate  towns  between  those  places,  Rodney,  next  to  Natchez,  was  teveiely 
scourged,  whilst  Grand  Gulf^  next  to  Vicksburg— escaped.  We  have 
addressed  a  circular  to  physicians  residing  in  each  of  these  places,  and 
hopSs  to  obtain  from  them  some  interesting  intelligence  relative  ta  ifae 
matter. 

Such  are  some  of  the  prominent  facts  concerning  the  late  epi^bnw, 
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which  we  think  can  be  fiilly  substantiated  by  good  evideBce.  There 
are  many  others  of  great  importance  which  a  minute  history  of  it  would 
display  in  their  proper  light.  The  whole  would  give  rise  to  deductions 
which  would  probably  vary  according  to  the  diversity  of  intellect  by 
which  they  were  eiamined. 

F. 


MORTALITY  IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  ORLEANS 

FOB  THE   YEAB    1847. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Health,  Dr.  Hester,  has  furnished  the 
following  catalogue  of  interments  and  causes  of  death,  taken  from  the 
books  kept  at  the  different  cemetries  by  the  Sextons.  A  perusal  of  it 
will  show  the  want  of  improvement  in  the  nomenclature  of  diseases 
amongst  our  physicians.  We  fear  the  Report  of  the  National  Medical 
Association  on  this  subject  has  not  met  the  eyes  of  many  of  them.  The 
year  was  unusually  sickly  and  the  mortality  has  been  very  great ;  but 
it  must  be  recollected  all  these  deaths  did  not  occur  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  New  Orleans.  A  very  large  number  was  furnished  by  soldiers 
going  to  and  returning  from  the  Mexican  war,  and  perhaps  as  many 
by  the  immense  influi  of  European  Emigrants,  many  of  whom  barely 
reached  here  in  time  to  be  hurried.  Thus  it  is  impossibb  to  estimate 
the  mortality  proper  to  the  city.  We  give  the  Report  as  it  has  been 
handed  to  us.     It  includes  the  interments  from  all  the  Hospitals. 


hist  of  Interments  in  the  City  of  New  Orleans  from  I9th  Dec.  1846 
to  the  IQthDec,  1847,  being  twelve  months  or  52  weeks. 

Abortion  1,  Abscess  2,  Accidental  6,  Accouchement  3,  Anasarca  S^ 
Anemia  18,  Aneurism  3,  Angina  Maligna  3,  Angina  Tonsillaris  1, 
Aorta,  Aneurism  of  1,  Apoplexy  71,  do.  pulmonary  1,  Arachnitis  1, 
Arthritis  1,  Ascites  10,  Asphyxia  4,  Asthma  8,  Atrophia  3,  Bladder, 
inflammation  of  3,  do.,  paralysis  of  1,  Bowels,  hemorrhage  from  2,  do*, 
inflammation  of  30,  do.,  ulceration  of  12,  Brain,  compression  on  2,  do., 
concussion  of  5,  do.,  congestion  of  66,  do.,  disease  of  4,  do.,  dropsy 
on  1,  do.,  effusion  on  5,  do.,  soflening  of  5,  Breast,  abscess  in  1,  do., 
carcinoma  of  1,  Bronchitis  39,  do.  chronic  4,  Burn  11,  Cancer  1, 
Catarrh  41,  do.  chronic  8,  do.  pulmonary  10,  Cerebral  hemorrhage  3, 
Cerebritis  57,  Chlorosis  2,  Cholera  1,  do.  infantum  31,  do.  morbus  4, 
Cholerine  1,  Chorea  1,  Colic  10,  Colitis  15,  Congestion  7,  do.  pul- 
monary 2,  Consumption  572,  Contusion  8,  Convulsions  168,  Coxalgia 
2,  Cramp  7,  Croup  48,  Cynanche  6,  do.  Trachealis  6,  Cystetis  1,  De- 
bility 196,  Delirium  2,  do.  Tremens  75,  Diptharitis  1,  Dentition  96, 
DiarrhoBa  114,  do.  acute  1,  do.  chronic  77,  do.  gastro-hepatitis  1,  do. 
typhoid  5,  Diaphragmatis  1,  Disease  chronic  17,  do.  inflammatory  5, 
Dothinenteris  1,  Dropsy  79,  Drowned  89,  Dysentery  349,  do.  acute  7, 
do.  chronic  90,  do.  malig.  2,  do.  tubercular  1,  Eclampsia  1,  Emphy- 
sema Pulmonary  1,  Endocarditis  1,  Encephalitis  14,  Enteritis  09,  do. 
aeute  8,  do.  chronic  31,  Entero-Cephalitis  3,  Entero-Colitis  4,  do.  do. 
chronic  1,  Entero-Gastritis  5,  Epilepsy  8,  Erysipelas  5,  Face,  cancer 
of  1,«  Fever  36,  do.  Adynamic  2,  do.  Ataxic  1,  do.  Bilious  15,  do. 
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Biliout  remittent  1,  do.  congestive  43,  do.  Idiopathic  1,  do.  Gattric  1, 
do.  Hectic  :£,  do.  Icterodes  6,  do.  Interm.  26,  do.  Interm.  pernicious  18» 
do.  Intestinal  1,  do.  Malignant  5,  do.  Malignant  potrid  5,  do.  Nervous 
27,  do.  Pernicious  22,  do.  Pernicious  congestive  1,  do.  Puerperal  3,  do. 
Putrid  4,  do.  Remit.  17,  do.  Scarlet  12,  do.  Scarlet  malig.  8,  do. 
Traumatic  1,  do.  Typhoid  226,  do.  Typhoid  congest.  7,  do.  Typhus 
152,  do.  Yellow  2306«  Flaggelation  excessive  1,  Gangrene  14,  do. 
Senilis  1^  Gastritis  19,  do.  Acute  1,  do.  Chronic  12,  Gastro-Duodenitis 

7,  Gastro-Encephalitis  3,  Gastro-Enteritis  103,  io.  Acute  1,  do. 
Chronic  15,  Gastro-Enteralgia  1,  G astro-Hepatitis  11,  do.  Chronic  2, 
Gastro-Pneumonitis  1,  Head,  injury  of  6,  Heart,  aneurism  of  3,  do., 
disease  of  14,  do.,  hypertrophy  of  18,  do.,  wound  of  1,  Hemorrhagia  7, 
Hemorrhage,  gastro  intestine  from  1,  do.  Puerpera  1,  Hepatic  Abscess 
2,  do.  Phthisis  2,  Hepatitis  24,  do.  Acute  5,  do.  Chronic  6,  Hepato-' 
Gastritis  2,  Hematemesis  2,  Hernia  1,  Humerus,  fracture  of  1, 
Hunger  1,  Hydrocele  1,  Hydrocephalus  20,  do.  Acute  1,  do.  Chronic  1, 
Hydn>psia  13,  Hydro-Pericarditis  1,  Hydro-Thorax  7,  Hypertrophy  4, 
Icterus  1,  Inanition  1,  Indigestion  2,  Influenza  1,  Intemperance  8,  In. 
testines,  perforation  of  1,  do.,  chronic  inflammation  of  1,  do.,  rupture 
of  1,  do.,  softening  of  3,  Jaundice  6,  Laryngitis  8,  do.  oedematus  1, 
Leg,  amputation  of  2,  do.,  fracture  of  1,  Leucophlegmasia  1,  Liver, 
abscess  in  7,  do.,  cancer  of  1,  do.,  disease  of  1,  do.,  inflammation  of  1, 
Lungs,  apoplexy  of  1,  do.,  congestive  of  4,  do.,  gangrene  of  5,  do., 
hemorrhage  from  8,  do.,  inflammation  of  14,  Marasmus  46,  Measles  88, 
Meningitis  45,  do.  Acute  1,  do.  Chronic  1,  Mesenterica  2,  Metorrhagia 
2,  Metro-Peritonitis  5,  Myelitis  4,  do.  Chronic  1,  Neck,  abscess  in  1, 
(Edema  1,  Old  age*  35,  Paralysis  5,  Parturition  1.  Pericarditis  1, 
Peritonitis  14,  do.  Chronic  2,  do.  Puerperal  1,  Purtussis  22,  Phrenitis  4, 
Pleuritis  16,  Pleurodynia  1,  Pleuro-Pneumonia  16,  do.  Chronic  2, 
Pneumonia  04,  do.  Ataxic  1.  do.  Chronic  5.  do.  Intermittent  1,  do. 
Typhoid  12,  Poisoned  4,  Puerperal  Mania  1,  Purpura  Hemorrhagica  1, 
Rectum,  cancer  of  1,  Rheumatism  8,  do.  inflammatory  1,  Ribs,  fracture 
of  1,  Scald  5,  Scorbutis  4,  Scrotum,  gangrene  of  2,  Scrofula  12,  Sinile 
Catarrh  2,  Sktiil,  fracture  of  18,  Small  Pox  27,  Spasms  8,  Spinal 
Arachnitis  1,  Spine,  fracture  of  4,  Spinal  Marrow,  softening  of  1,  Spina 
Bifida  1,  Stomach,  cancer  of  3,  Still  Born  196,  Stomach,  congestion 
of  1,.  do.,  Cramp  of  4,  do.,  Schirrus  of  2,  Strangulation  (hanging)  1, 
Stricture  1,  Sun  Stroke  6,  Syphilis  3,  Syncope  1,  Tetanus  69,  do.  Idio- 
pathic 2,  Tabes  Mesenterica  2,  Tibia,  fracture  of  1,  Traumatic  tetanus 

8,  Trismus  Nascentium  78,  Tumor  abdominal  1,  Typhus  Icterodes  1, 
Uncertain  577,  Urethra,  stricture  of  1,  Uterus,  cancer  of  2,  do.,  disease 
of  1,  do.,  ukseration  of  2,  Verminous  aff*ertion  12,  Vertrebra,  fracture  of 
1,  do.,  injury  of  1,  Womb,  cancer  of  3,  Wound,  contused  1,  do..  Gun- 
Shot  7,  do.  incised  1,  do.  penetrating  9.    Total  7499. 

*  One,  an  African,  113  years  old.    Three  of  100  years  old  each.    One 
90  yean  old. 
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Under  10  years  of  age, 1750 

Orer    «***<* 5304 

Age  not  specifiedy 443 

Whitee,               6274 

Colouredt 1220 

Mortality  in  each  month- 
Front  19th  December  to  19th  January,  •  .  •  408 
"  •'  February,  ...  867 
'*  "  March,  ...  292 
"  *'  April,  ....  827 
'*  "  May,  ....  427 
"  "  June,  ....  626 
"  "  July,  ....  566 
**  **  August,  .  •  .  1292 
"  "  September,  .  .  .  1771 
"  **  October,  ...  690 
«•  *'  November,  .  .  .  »96 
"     **    December,      ...  426 


HEALTH  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

Our  attentive  correspondents  at  Montgomery  and  PattersonvUle  will 
please  accept  our  thanks  for  their  letters,  concerning  the  health  of  the 
oountiy.  A  correspondent  at  Mobile  has  sent  us  an  interesting  communic* 
atton  concerning  the^late  Epidemic  at  that  place,  which  we  shall  reserve 
for  our  next  number.  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  the  lower 
portions  of  the  country  suffered  generally  from  sickness  during  the  last 
autumn,  whilst  the  upper  or  hilly  regions  escaped.  This  in  acoor- 
dance  with  general  observation.  We  do  not  hear  ot  much  sickness 
any  where  in  the  interior  at  present. 

MoNTooHERT,  Ala.,  December  15th,  1847. 
GsNTUsicsir :— For  the  two  months  from  the  10th  of  October  to  the 
9th  of  December  inclusive,  our  case  books  present  the  following  list : 
Asthma,   1 ;  Aptha,  2 ;  Anus  (prolapsus  of)  1 ;  **  (fistula  of)  I 
(fissure   of)   1 ;  abscess,   2 ;  bronchitis  (acute)  4 ;  *^  (chronic)  1 
Bubo*(sympathetic)   1 ;    chorea,    1 ;  croup,  1 ;  cholera-morbus,    10 
**  in&nt.  1;  colic,  7;  cataract,  5 ;  chilblain,  1 ;  convulsions,  in&ntile, 
2;  dropsy,  3;  dyspepsia,  2;    diarrhoea,  (acute)   14;  *' (chronic)  2; 
difficult  dentition,  1  ;  dysentery,  3 ;  delirium  tremens,  4 ;  dysmenorrhoea, 
3  ;  enteritis  (acute)  3 ;  epilepsy,  1 ;  eczema,  2 ;  epistaxis,  1 ;  fracture 
(simple  of  thigh)  1 ;  *^  (of  radius)  2  ;  '^  (of  leg)  1 ;  foreign  body-^in 
ear,  1 ;  fever  (intermittent)  104;  '^  (remit.)  41;  ''  ^'(pernicious)  3; 
^  (infimtile)  6  ;  gonorrboBa,  8  ;  gastritis  (acute)  1  ;  gastroenteritis,  1 ; 
hemipleffia,   1 ;  hemorrhoids,  1 ;  heemoptysis,  1 ;  hernia,  (strangulated 
inguinal)  1 ;  hysteria,  3 ;  leucorrhoea,  1 ;  laryngitis,  (acute)  1 ;  intoxica- 
tion, 1;  influenza,  9;  jaundice,  8;  mamma,  (inflammation  of)  1; 
meningitis,  1 ;  monorrhagia,  2  ;  neuralgia,  16  ;  otitis,  1 ;  opthalinia,4 ; 
orchitis,  3  ;  paronychia,  1 ;  phthisis  ptdmonalis,  1 ;  pneumonia,  (acute) 
6 ;  *^  (chronic)  1 ;  parturition,  (natural)  3 ;  *'  (terious)  1 ;  Phymosis,  1 ; 
fheumatism,  (acute)  2  ;  retroversion  of  uterus,  1 ;  suppression  of  men 
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868,  1 ;  stricture  of  urethra,  1 ;  spinal  irritation,  4 ;  strabismus,  1 
syphilis,  (primary)  2;  "  (secondary)  2;  »*  (tetiary)  1;  sprain,  3 
spleen,  (chronic  engorgement  of)  2  ;  spematorrhoea,  1  ;  stomatitis,  1 
tonsilitis,  5 ;  trismus  nascent,  1  ;  ulcers,  6  ;  urticaria,  1 ;  worms,  1 
wounds,  (lacerated)  1 ;  "  (contused)  4  ;  "  (incised)  5 ;  "  (punctured)  2 
"  (gun-shot)  2. 

There  were,  it  will  be  seen,  in  all  361  cases— ^and  12  deaths  :  One 
from  cholera  infantum ;  One  from  Infantile  convulsions  ;  One  from 
chronic  Diarrhcea ;  One  from  Delirium  Tremens  ;  Two  from  acute 
Enteritis ;  One  iit>m  acute  gastritis ;  Two  from  acute  Laryngitis ; 
One  from  Meningitis,  and  two  from  acute  pneumonia. 

W.  M.  B. 


Pattbbsonyille,  La.,  December  17,  1847. 

Gbhtlbmen — Since  my  note  to  you  of  October  19th,  the  sickness  in 
this  sectioii  has  pretty  steadily  declined.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
chronic  visceral  diseases  and  some  relapses  of  Intermittent  Fever,  the 
health  of  this  community  is  now,  and  has  been  for  some  time,  almost 
uninterruptedly  good.  I  have  had  under  treatment,  since  the  winter  set 
in,  one  case  of  Pneumonia,  and  also  several  surgical  cases.  In  one, 
the  scalp  was  extensively  torn  and  injured  by  being  thrown  from  a  cart 
and  struck  with  one  of  its  wheels  while  rapidly  revolving ;  another,  in 
which  the  hand  was  caught  with  the  cogs  of  the  rollers  of  a  sugar  mill, 
and  mashed  and  lacerated ;  and  the  third  in  which  the  hand  and  arm 
were  entangled  in  the  rollers  of  a  sugar  mill  and  crushed  to  pieces.  In 
the  second  case  I  amputated  the  index  and  middle  fingers  with  their 
matacarpal  bones,  and  succeeded  in  saving  the  thumb  and  last  two  fin* 
gers— and  in  the  third  case,  amputated  the  arm  above  the  elbow,  which 
also  terminated  &vourably. 

The  weather  is  now  -^ety  cold  for  this  latitude ;  the  thermometer  has 
stood  (early  in  the  morning)  as  low  as  28  ® .  We  have  had  consider- 
able ice,  and  the  sugar  crops  are  cut  considerably  short. 

Respectfully, 

R.  H.  D. 

HOSPITAL  REPORTS. 

CHA&tTY    HOSPITAL. 

This  Institution  has  been  crowded  with  patients  from  the  beginning 
of  the  year  to  the  end.  The  extraordinary  number  has  been  made  up 
by  Foreign  Immigrants,  United  States  soldiers  and  the  epidemic  of  yel- 
low fever.  The  following  is  the  annual  amount  of  admissions,  discbar* 
ges  and  deaths.     The  list  of  diseases  will  be  furnished  in  our  next  number* 

Annual  Report  for  1847. 

MAIN   BUILDING. 

Admittadl:  11,690.     Di«l:  2,087. 

Dischaiged:  9,369.     Ramaining    on  tfM   Itt 

January,  1848.      .         9M. 
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LT7NATIC   A8TLUK. 

Admitted:  ,        .        678     Died:        ...  85 

Disc^barged :        •  .         541     Remaining    on  the    Ist 

January,  1848.       .         125 

These  are  the  largest  figures  ever  seen  on  the  books  of  the  Charity 
Hospital.  No  hospital  should  be  permitted  to  take  in  double  the  num- 
ber of  patients  it  can  entertain  comfortably,  for  it  cannot  be  done  with 
justice  to  the  sick.  The  wards  of  the  Charity  are  now  literally  crammed. 
A  row  of  beds  extends  all  round  the  walls  and  another  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor.  Many  patients  have  to  sit  up  all  day  and  lie  upon  pallets  at 
night.  The  whole  house  is  infected  with  Typhoid  fever,  thus  renderi/ig 
it  dangerous  for  patients  labouring  under  other  diseases  to  go  there. — 
The  house  students,  nurses  and  sisters  of  charity  are  suffering  from  the 
disease.  Diarrhoea  and  dysentery  are  also  common  and  there  are  seven 
or  eight  cases  of  small-pox  in  the  adjoining  Lunatic  Asylum.  But  one 
thing  is  lacking  to  complete  the  catalogue  of  miseries — erysipilas  will 
probable  break  out  before  long,  and  then  the  cup  will  be  fall.  We 
deem  it  our  duty  to  record  these  melancholy  facts  to  make  up  the  medi- 
cal history  of  the  day.  When  evils  become  glaring  and  outrageous, 
they  enforce  reform,  and  often  not  before. 


Dr.  Sims  on  Trismus  Nascenlium. 

D^.  J.  Marion  Sims,  of  Montgomery,  Alabama,  having  recently 
visited  our  city,  was  invited  by  the  Physi co-Medical  Society  to  read  a 
paper  on  the  above  subject.  This  he  did  at  the  Medical  College,  on 
the  evening  of  the  29th  December,  before  the  members  of  the  Society 
and  of  the  Mecfical  Class.  It  will  be  recollected  that  Dr.  Sims  pub- 
lished a  paper  on  Trismus  Nascentium  in  the  'American  Journal  of  the 
Medical  Sciences  for  April  1846,  in  which  he  maintained  that 
the  disease  was  caused  by  a  displacement  of  the  os  oecipitiSi 
whereby  compression  was  made  upon  the  cerebellum,  medulla 
oblongata  and  the  important  nerves  originating  from  it.  This  dis- 
placement hej  believed,  proceeded  from  the  careless  habit  of  suffering 
young  infants  to  lie  too  much  upon  their  backs,  and  he  suggested  the 
simple  remedy  of  placing  them  on  their  sides  and  letting  them  rest 
upon  soft  feather  pillows.  Since  that  time.  Dr.  S.  has  closely  studied 
the  subject,  and  although  he  has  discovered  the  fiillacy  of  some  of  the 
views  which  he  then  entertained,  still  he  is  satisfied  that  the  leading 
idea  is  correct,  and  the  object  of  this  paper  is  to  substantiate  it,  which 
he  does  by  numerous,  carefully  observed  facts  and  most  plausible  de- 
ductions. One  of  the  errors  which  Dr.  S.  says  he  once  entertained 
was,  that  the  displacement  was  attributable  to  imperfect  ossification  of 
the  occipital  bone  ;  whereas  he  is  now  convinced  that  it  is  more  likely 
to  occur  where  ossification  is  unusually  advanced.  He  says,  that 
in  intra-uterine  life  or  before  parturition,  the  os  occipitis  lies  beneath  the 
parietal  bones,  but  that  immediately  afler  birth  the  occiput  should  bulge 
out  and  its  superior  edge  rest  upon  the  border-  of  the  parietal  bones. 
Unless  this  takes  place,  a  more*  or  less  dangerous  compression  upon 
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tkd  8oft  parU  meudoaed,  will  soon  be  produced.  In  most  cases,  if  the 
proper  position  of  the  infant  be  attended  to,  nature  will  correct  the 
evil ;  but  it  occasionally  happens  that  surgical  aid  will  be  required  to 
liberate  the  confined  and  misplaced  bone,  as  in  the  case  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Harrison  in  a  previous  number  of  our  Journal.  Dr.  Sinfs  has 
elevated  the  depressed  occiput  with  an  instrument  something  like  an 
awl,  upon  one  or  two  occasions,  with  success.  He  gave  the  details  of 
some  exceedingly  interesting  cases  which  he  had  saved  by  his  method 
of  treatment,  and  which  strongly  corroborate  the  views  he  entertains. 
Cases  of  Trismus  present  diflerent  degrees  of  severity,  some  terminat- 
ing fatally  in  a  few  hours,  and  others  continuing  for  several  weeks ; 
but  under  all  its  varied  forms,  Dr.  S.  thinks  he  has  discovered  one  in- 
variable  diagnostic  symptom,  viz.  the  inabUiiy  to  suck  the  breast.  This 
symptom  he  has  never  seen  wanting  in  a  single  case,  and  it  has  often 
served  to  determine  the  existence  of  the  disease,  where  the  other  symp- 
toms left  room  for  much  doubt  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  case. 

A  more  extended  experience  has  convinced  Dr.  Sims  that  the  disease 
does  not  arise  exclusively  from  a  depression  of  the  occiput ;  he  has 
seen  cases,  where  it  arose  from  a  depression  of  the  parietal  bones. 
The  position  of  the  child  in  this  case  should  be  different  from  the  pre- 
ceding.  We  confess  odr  astonishment  at  the  promptness  with  which, 
accoiSing  to  Dr.  Sims,  relief  is  aftbrded  in  many  cases,  simply  by 
placing  the  child  in  the  proper  position.  He  has  seen  evident  improve* 
ment  in  half  an  hour  or  less,  and  complete  relief  afforded  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours.  He  says  that  nothing  is  necessary  in  cases  of  occl* 
pital  depression,  but  to  place  the  child  upon  its  side,  so  that  the  head 
may  rest  fairly  on  the  temporal  bone.  Not  partially  inclined,  so  that 
the  weight  of  the  head  will  rest  on  the  parietal  protuberance,  as  is  too 
often  done  by  mothers  and  others,  who  will  assert  that  the  child  has 
been  constantly  laid  upon  its  side,  but  flat  upon  the  side  of  the  head^ 
when  there  will  naturally  be  a  slight  inclination  downwards  and  for- 
wards. Dr.  Sims  asserts  that  the  cradles  in  ordinary  use  among 
negroes  and  the  poor  are  abominable  contrivances — in  fact,  mere  trough^ 
in  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  lay  an  infant  properly  during  the  first 
days  of  its  life.  They  are  usually  so  deep  and  narrow,  that  if  a  child 
should  be  placed  in  one  of  them  with  its  head  sufficiently  inclined  for- 
wards, it  would  be  suffocated.  The  pillow  should  be  of  soft  feathers, 
and  beaten  up  so  as  to  be  thickest  in  the  middle.  In  cases  of  parietal 
depression,  the  child  should  be  kept  almost  erect  on  the  back,  or  held 
over  on  the  forehead.  Dr.  Sims  recommends  no  medicine  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  complaint.  All  the  distressing  symptoms,  such  as  insomnia, 
borborigmi,  griping  diarrhoea,  tonic  spasms  etc.,  disappear  as  soon  as 
the  punctum  sfdiens^  the  brain,  is  relieved.  He  thinks  that  all  the 
recoveries  from  this  usually  &tal  disease  have  been  entirely  accidental 
— in  the  management  of  them  the  child  happened  to  be  placed  in  the 
right  position,  to  allow  nature  to  rectify  tlie  evil.  He  is  convinced  of 
this  in  regard  to  the  i*ecommeudation  of  Dr.  Eberle,  to  apply  a  blister 
to  the  nucha^  for  then  the  child  must  necessarily  be  placed  on  the  side. 
And  as  to  a  successful  case  mentioned  by  Dr.  Stone  in  his  lecture  to 
the  Medical  Cbiss,  which  followed  the  application  of  sweet  oil  all  over 
th^  body,  at  the  request  ot*  an  old  woman,  he  is  equally  convinced  that 
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the  good  result  is  more  fairly  attributable  to  the  change  of  position 
accidentally  made,  than  to  any  virtue  of  the  oil.  Dr.  Sims  spoke  of 
certain  infantile  aiiectiona,  which  he  calls  Trismoid,  because  they 
resemble  true  trismus  nascenlium  in  many  particulars,  but  lack  the 
grand  diagnostic  symptom,  the  total  inability  to  suck  the  breast.  Dr. 
Sims  alluded  to  a  certain  peculiarity  of  Trismus^  which  he  was  pleased 
to  hear  mentioned  by  Dr.  Stone  in  his  recent  lecture  to  the  class,  viz. 
a  tendency  to  observe  something  like  a  Jiebdomidal  periodicity.  He 
had  witnessed  this  himself  in  several  instances.  If  the  disease  did  not 
terminate  soon  after  the  attack,  the  crisis^  either  favorable  or  not,  was 
apt  to  occur  on  one  of  the  succeeding  7th  days. 

As  to  the  reputed  frequency  of  the  disease  in  Southern  countries, 
Dr.  S.  contends  that  we  are  in  want  of  farther  and  more  careful  ob- 
servations, as  well  to  settle  the  existjencc  of  the  fact^  as  the  malig^ti  m- 
Jbience  of  the  climate.  He  thinks,  it  will  be  found  on  careful  investiga* 
tion,  that  its  frequency  de[>ends  more  upon  the  improper  management 
of  children,  than  on  the  climate  or  anything  else.  By  reference  to 
^'  Curling  on  Tetanus,"  the  best  work  extant  on  the  subject,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  disease  has  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  among  children  in 
a  northern  latitude.  As  to  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  disease  in 
certain  localities,  on  particular  plantationH  in  the  South,  for  instance. 
Dr.  S.  thinks  that  more  careful  observation  is  demanded.  He  knows 
of  two  large  plantations  in  the  same  neighborhood,  on  one  of  which  the 
disease  is  very  common,  insomuch  that  within  the  last  ten  years,  Jifiy 
negro  children  have  been  lost  from  it ;  whilst  on  the  other  it  is  equally 
rare.  He  is  satisfied  that  in  these  instances,  the  different  results  de- 
pend on  the  difierent  degree  of  care  and  attention  paid  by  the  owners 
to  their  negro  children.  As  to  the  comparative  frequency  of  this 
disease  in  our  Northern  and  Southern  States,  whatever  difference  may 
exist,  Dr.  S.  attributes  to  the  character  of  the  respective  populations. 
He  is  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  it  is  hr  more  common  at  the 
North  than  is  generally  admitted.  He  believes  that  many  of  the  deaths 
in  early  in&ncy  attributed  so  vaguely  in  their  bills  of  mortality  to  con^ 
vulsiofis,  spasms,  infantile  complaint  etc*,  are  really  caused  by  the 
disease  under  consideration.  His  paper  will  be  published  in  the 
American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  and  we  hope  it  will  attract 
the  special  attention  of  northern  physicians. 

We  have  thus  given  an  impeifect  sketch  of  some  of  the  leading; 
views  of  Dr.  Sims  on  this  interesting  subject.  His  paper  was  listened 
to  with  marked  attention  and  called  forth  the  encomiums  of  all  who 
heard  it.  He  professed  to  give  nothing  but  a  scries  o^  facts,  with  his 
men  oeduciMms  from  them,  and  so  striking  were  his  facts  and  so  reason- 
able his  deductions,  that  ke  made  a  decided  impression  upon  the  mind^ 
of  many  who  hnd  not  thought  so  favorably  of  his  first  comrounicatioi*. 
He  is  a  physician  of  some  twelve  years'  experience,  possessing  fine 
talents  and  a  happy  delivery.  He  stands  high  in  Alalmma  as  an  opera- 
tive surgeon,  and  the  case  of  rei«ection  of  the  lower  jaw,  published  in  a 
former  number  of  our  Journal,  certainly  affords  good  evidence  of  his 
merit.  We  look  upon  him  as  one  of  the  most  promising  young  phy- 
skians  of  the  South,  and  sincerely  hope  he  may  be  spared  many  years 
to  prosecute  the  objects  of  his  laudable  ambition.  F. 
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This  is  one  of  the  most  convenient  apparatuses  for  the  application  of 
the  valuable  remedial  agent  Electro-Galvanism  that  has  ever  been 
invented.  The  remedy  is  one  of  the  most  useful  we  possess  in  many 
neuralgic  and  other  affections,  and  should  be  at  the  command  of  every 
practising  physician.  It  is  contained  in  a  small  portable  box  and 
requires  nothing  but  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  which  can  be  pre- 
pared in  a  few  minutes,  to  have  it  ready  for  use.  Messrs.  Guion  &  Co., 
comer  of  Canal  and  St.  Charles  Sts.,  keep  them  for  sale  at  a  moderate 
price  and  will  fill  all  orders  at  the  shortest  notice.  We  would  recom- 
~  our  medical  friends  to  purchase  the  article. 


VACCINATION. 

Dr.  A.  Mercier,  112  Customhouse  St.,  requests  us  to  say  that  he 
keeps  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  and  genuine  vaccine  matter,  and  that  he 
would  be  pleased  to  till  all  orders  from  the  interior.  Dr.  M.  is  one  of 
the  most  respectable  physicians  of  our  city  and  can  be  fully  relied  on. 
We  are  very  glad  he  has  taken  it  in  hand,  as  we  have  more  or  less  of 
small-pox  here  every  winter,  and  it  is  not  less  important  that  the  commu- 
nity should  avail  themselves  of  this  invaluable  protective  than  to  know 
where  they  may  obtain  the  genuine  vaccine  virus. 
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Remarks. — ^The  T^esDoiDeter  used  for  these  observations  is  not  attached  to 
the  Barometer,  but  id  a  self-registering  one,  and  is  placed  in  a  faji  exposure. 
Regular  hours  of  observation,  8  a.  m.,  2  f.  m.  and  8  p.  h. 

The  Barometer  is  located  at  an  elevation  of  19  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean,  and  is  suspended  clear  of  the  wall  of  the  building. 

The  Rain  Gaage  is  graduated  to  the  thousandth  put  of  an  inch»  and  th# 
receiver  is  elevated  40  feet  from  the  ground. 
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OBITUARY. 

It  is  with  the  most  poignant  regret  that  we  have  to  announce  the  loss  of  our 
late  estimable  eonfrkre  Dr.  James  B.  Slade,  of  this  city.  In  May  last  be 
joftied  the  army  m  Mexico,  as  Surgeon  to  the  16th  Regt.  U.  S.  infantry,  and 
ifker  sbaring  the  dangers  of  the  bloody,  battles  immediately  preceding  the 
downfall  of  the  €apitoT,  in  which  he  acted  a  conspicaous  part,  and  comsaand- 
iDg  &u  gratitwie  eand  appkmae  of  all  the  officers  and  men  who  came  ander  his 
^arge,  he  fell  a  victim  to  Typhoid  Fever  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  on  the  30th  of 
November,  in  the  45th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  native  of  North  Carolina, 
and  practised  his  profession  there  a  few  years.  In  1836  he  emigrated  to 
Madison  County,  Mississippi,  where  he  did  an  extensive  practice  and  attained 
t  high  standing.  Wishing  to  find  a  field  more  congenial  to  his  taste  and 
ambition  than  could  be  amrded  by  a  country  location,  be  settled  blmself  m 
this  city  in  Dec.  1841.  Whilst  he  lived  here,  his  course  was  marked  by  such 
tmiform  dignity,  urbanity  and  devotion  to  his  profession,  that  he  commanded 
the  respect  ana  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him,  and  would  doubtless  have  become 
one  of  the  first  practitioners  of  this  city.  In  the  Spring  of  1846,  when  Loui- 
iiana  was  called  upon  to  despatch  Volunteers  as  quick  as  possible  to  the 
rescue  ef  Gen.  Taylor,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  Dr.  Slade  was  among  the  first  to 
oi&r  his  services  in  a  professional  capacity.  He  was  appointed  Surgeon  to 
the  2Dd  Regt.  Louisiana  Volunteers,  under  Col.  Davis,  with  which  bB  went 
out  and  returned  with  much  reluctance  after  the  brief  term  of  three  months. 
Having  a  natural  fondness  for  military  life,  he  eagerly  embraced  the  first 
opportunity  that  offered  to  enter  the  army  again.  His  real  worth  was  soon 
discovered,  as  well  by  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  line,  as  by  those  of  the 
Medical  Stafl*.  We  heafd  the  Surgeon  General,  on  his  recent  return  from 
the  city  of  Mexico,  pronounce  him  one  (^  the  best  of  all  the  new  appointments. 
We  have  other  gooa  evidence  that  he  was  considered  one  of  the  most  efficient 
iurgeons  in  the  arm^.  In  Major  General  Pillow's  Report  of  the  action  at 
Contreras,  Dr.  Slade  is  signalized  as  having  rendered  most  important  services, 
not  only  by  the  bokl  and  prompt  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  but  by  encour- 
liging  the  men  to  do  theirs.  His  health  was  at  that  time  quite  bad,  but  such 
was  his  ambition,  energy  and  devotion  to  the  service,  that  nothing  short  of 
severe  illness  could  prevent  him  from  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  We  heard 
Gen.  Pierce,  Col.  Trousdale  and  other  officers,  recently  from  Mexico,  speak  of 
him  irt  the  hijprhest  terms  and  express  deep  regret  at  his  loss.  He  had  treated 
the  wonnde  of  the  officers  named.  We  understand  he  was  sick  with  typhoid 
fever  several  weeks  and  was  thought  to  b^  convalescent,  when  a  sudden  relapse 
took  him  off  in  a  few  da^s.  He  was  laid  in  a  temporary  resting  place  in  the 
City  of  Mexico  with  military  honors,  and  his  remains  have  been  since  fop- 
Ijrwded  to  tiiie  city,  but  have  not  yet  arrived.  Dr.  S.  was  one  of  the  Vice- 
t^residents  of  the  La.  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  and  a  Surgeon  elect  to  the 
Charity  Hospital,  when  be  left  here.  In  the  death  of  Dr.  SMe,  onr  country 
And  the  Me&al  Profession  have  alike  sustained  a  heavy  loe%.for  to  the  one  he 
#i8  a  faithful  seryuit,  aad  to  tiie  other  an  enthasiasdic  devotee. 
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L~»Practical  lUustrtUions  of  Uterine  Disease.    By   H.  J.  H0UIB89 
M.  D.,  of  Hinds  Co.j  Mississippi. 

Messrs,  Editors. — Since  my  last  communication  upon  diseases  of  the 
uterus,  published  in  the  January  number  of  your  Journal,  for  1846,  six- 
ty-one cases  have  been  placed  under  my  care  to  be  treated  for  diseases 
of  the  womb— viz  :  82  of  hard  engorgement  with  ulceration,  17  of  Dys- 
menorrhcea,  11  of  menorrhagia,  and  one  of  amenorrhcea ;  88  of  which 
have  been  permanently  cured,  11  greatly  relieved,  4  partially — and  0 
still  under  treatment.  Having  been  requested  to  report  in  your  Journal 
some  of  the  cases  that  have  fallen  under  my  care — I  have  selected  a  few 
which  I  trust  will  not  prove  uninteresting  to  your  numerous  readers. 

Casb  1. — Mrs.  6. ;  aged  42,  of  nervous  temperament,  the  mother  of 
nine  children,  came  to  my  Infirmary  at  Sprint  Bridge,  Miss.,  on  the 
4th  day  of  December,  1847,  having  travelled  from  Vilasco  Texas,  via 
New  Orleans,  to  Vicksburg,  thence  to  Clinton  by  railroad,  and  by  hack 
to  my  residence.  Being  very  feeble  and  emaciated — ^the  last  day  of  her 
journey  affected  her  very  much,  so  as  to  bring  on  one  of  her  usual  hys- 
terical  paroxysms,  which  continued  for  two  hours  before  reaction  could 
be  brought  on  by  the  use  of  warm  brandy-toddy,  sinapisms,  hot  bridui 
bathing  of  feet,  d^.  The  next  day  afler  her  arrival  I  made  an  examiMu 
tion  with  the  speculum,  and  by  it,  I  detected  a  small  ulcer  around  Ac 
08  tinco,  embracing  the  canal  and  cavity,  from  which  issued  a  yellow 
tenacious  discharge — the  uterus  very  white  and  shining.  By  the  touch 
k  was  found  to  be  very  sensative  and  hard — producing  an  exquisite  pain 
in  the  right  groin,  with  nausea  and  difficult  breathing.  The  4th,  5tbt 
6lh|  and  7th  dorsal  vertebrse  were  very  sensitive— the  pressure  of  the 
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fingers  upon  them  would  cause  her  to  scream  aloud,  and  afterwards  a 
sense  of  suiibcation  and  disposition  to  clear  the  throat  continued  for  a 
time— pressure  upon  the  lumbar  vertebne  caused  pain  in  the  womb  and 
groin.  To  obtain  a  correct  history  of  the  case  for  some  years  previous 
to  her  visiting  me,  I  had  to  interrogate  her  daughter,  a  very  intelligent 
young,  lady  who  had  assisted  her  father  and  a  favorite  servant  girl  to 
nur^  her,  and  from  her  I  learned  that  she  had  had  lor  several  years 
regular  and  frequent  hysterical  paroxysms,  which  by  the  least  noise 
could  be  produced  at  any  moment,  and  would  yield  very  readily  to  stimu- 
lants, sinapisms,  6^c..  leaving  her  very  much  prostrated  after  each 
attack.  So  great  was  her  apprehension  of  death  from  these  repeated 
attacks,  that  at  no  time  would  she  retire  to  bed  without  having  placed 
by  her  side  a  few  blue  pills  and  ^  grain  morphine — ^that  she  might  reach 
and  take  whenever  she  felt  the  least  approach  of  one  of  her  attacks.  I 
also  learned  that  her  nervous  system  had  become  so  much  impaired  that 
the  least  noise  from  talking  by  others  in  the  same  room  or  by  the  ratt- 
ling of  a  newspaper  in  the  adjoining  room  would  immediately  produce 
one  of  her  spells.  To  receive  company,  or  to  talk  &ve  minutes,  or  to 
sew,  read,  or  &vb  minutes  walking,  would  subject  her  to.  a  very  severe 
attack  ;  that  she  was  a  great  burthen  to  herself  and  family  can  be  very 
readily  imagined  by  the  reader  from  the  constant  and  watchful  attention 
she  required  both  day  and  night.  The  nature  and  seat  of  her  disease 
having  been  ascertained,  and  a  new  plan  of  treatment  being  about  to  be 
adopted,  I  suggested  the  idea  that  we  would  dispense  with  the  constant 
use  of  the  blue  pill  and  morphine  at  night.  This  produced  some  degree 
of  surprise,  inasmuch  as  she  had  heretofore  believed  her  very  existence 
depended  upon  the  use  of  both.  By  our  treatment  and  the  use  of  ene- 
mas, it  required  but  a  short  time  to  convince  her  that  we  could  not  only 
dispense  with  them  but  that  she  continued  to  improve  without  the  aid  of 
her  former  panacea  ?  The  treatment  was  commenced  the  morning 
after  her  arrival,  by  drawing  blood  from  the  uterus  and  continued  daily 
in  proportion  to  her  strength,  for  ten  days.  On  the  morning  of  the  16th 
of  December,  she  informed  me  that  she  had  rested  badly,  being  very 
nervous  and  restless  the  night  before  and  that  she  was  very  certain  her 
period  was  about  approaching.  The  following  mixture  was  prepared 
and  a  tea-spoonftil  directed  to  be  taken  in  water  at  intervals  of  three 
hours.  I 

^     TincU  myrrh.  '5ii. 

"       Guiacum,  Si. 

**       assafbetida,  i  iss. 

"       Iodine,  3i. 

This  niizture  was  continued  daily  ft>r  two  months,  with  a  decided  im- 
pi0vemeilt  in  the  tone  of  the  stomach  and  with  a  very  happy  effect  when 
nervous. 

17th.  Remarked  that  she  had  during  the  night  slight  symptoms  of  a 
paroxysm,  which  passed  off  by  taking  a  small  quantity  of  brandy,  qui- 
nine and  morphine — ^rested  pretty  well  the  balance  of  the  night. 

18th.  She  received  the  visits  of  several  ladies,  and  having  talked  a  few 
minutes,  produced  a  severe  paroxysm  which  continued  in  its.  worst 'form 
for  nearly  one  hour.    By  the  use  of  brandy,  quinine  and  sinapisms,  reac- 
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tion  came  on  slowly*— being  unable  to  articulate  more  than.a.woid  or 
two  the  balance  of  the  day. 

10th.  Her  period  made  its  appearances—discharge  veiy  daik,  thick 
and  foetid ;  small  in  quantity — intense  pain  in  the  right  groin  and  hip- 
cold  extremities  and  difficult  breathing — deep  moaning  and  frequent 
sighing-^brandy,  quinine  and  morphine  given  freely. 

20tb.  Rested  badly— catamenial  discharge  more  free,  with  the  same 
color  and  consistence.  Slight  dyspnea  with  oppression  of  the  chest* 
pulse  very  feeble — ^very  excitable  and  ezceediQgly  nervous — ^brandy  and 
quinine  continued ;  took  during  the  day  ^  grain  morphine  twice. 

2l8t.  Rested  much  better — still  very  nervous,  period  the  same  asyes- 
terday,  pulse  more  full, '  skin  warm  and  natural,  does  not  complain  of 
pain,  breathing  easy,  ordered  quinine  through  the  day,  and  use  the  assa- 
IcBtida  and  myrrh,  mixture. 

22d.  Rested  well — ^very  slight  appearance  of  the  catamenia««color 
brighter  with  less  kbtor ;  slightly  nervous ;  appetite  pretty  good,  setting 
up  in  bed,  very  feeble  ;  continue  quinine  and  anti-spasmodic  mixture. 

2dd.  Period  ceased^-exceedingly  nervous  with  oppression  of  the  chest 
and  dyspnea  ;  ordered  an  occasional  drink  of  brandy,  quinine  and  |  grain 
morphine. 

24th.  Dressed  and  setting— a  little  nervous,  appetite  very  good* 
Remarks  to  day  that  her  period  which  has  just  passed  aS^  was  decidedlj 
better  than  usual,  the  paroxysms  and  nervous  excitement  being  more 
easily  arrested  and  attended  with  less  unpleasant  feelings  than  any  one 
she  has  had  for  many  months  past ;  that  at  home  it  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty that  life  could  be  sustained  by  her  attendants,  and  at  each  period 
she  could  scarcely  survive  the  effects  of  them  from  time  to  time. 

25th  and  26th.  Very  comfortable. 

27th.  Commenced  drawing  blood  from  the  uterus,  caustic  applied  to 
the  ulcer. 

28th  and  29th.  Slight  hemorrhage  and  sloughing;  from  ulcer. 

30th  and  SlsU  Free  discharge  of  yellow  leucorrhoea. 

January  Ist.  Drew  blood  and  applied  caustic  Iodine  to  the  neck  of 
the  uterus  ;  complains  of  pain  in  the  back  and  hip. 
.    dd.  Applied  moxa  to  the  4th  and  6th  dorsal  vertebrs — ^produced  deep 
pain  in  the  chest  with  difficult  breathing,  a  slight  sip  of  brandy  affi>nie 
relief. 

4th.  Yellow  discharge— commenced  the  nitric  acid  wash,  ^  drachm 
to  28  oz.  water — syringe  full  three  times  a  day. 

5th.  The  ulcer  presents  the  same  appearance,  drew  blood,  passed  the 
second  and  third  size  probe  in  the  canal  two  inches,  gave  slight  pain, 
symptoms  of  a  paroxysm,  a  sip  of  brandy  and  quinine  afforded  relief  in 
one  hour. 

6th.  Applied  caustic  to  the  ulcer  and  canal,  Iodine  to  the  neck  with 
the  same  effect. 

7th«  Great  soreness  of  abdomen  ;  pain  in  the  back  and  groin,  he- 
morrhage and  sloughing  succeeds. 

8th.  Complains  of  her  old  deep  seated  pain  in  right  groin  with  numb* 
ness  of  right  leg ;  apply  a  large  moxa  over  the  seat  of  pain. 

9th.  Remariced  that  the  moxa  had  afforded  great  relief;  apply  moxa 
to  the  second  lumbar  vertebra. 
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lOth.  Applied  caustic  to  ulcer  and  canal — gave  initant  pain  in  ibe 
Vack,  right  thigh  and  leg— nervous  paroxysm  succeeds  dyspnea  and 
4eap  BKMining,  unable  to  articulate ;  brandy,  quinine  and  hot  bricks 
aflbrds  relief  after  a  time. 

11th.  Nervous  through  the  night,  slept  but  little;  hemorrhage  and 
sloughing — ^great  soreness  of  the  abdomen,  apply  a  hot  poultice  with 
great  relief. 

iMi.  Hemorrhage  continues  with  an  occasional  slough ;  slightly  ner* 
Yoas,  complains  of  soreness  of  abdomen,  quite  feeble,  gave  one  of  the 
following  pills  three  times  a  day. 

^     Ferro  cyanate  Quinine,  ^  i. 
Ext.  Valerian.    9  ss. 
Make  20  pills. 

13th.  Slept  pretty  well,  strength  much  better  and  less  nervous,  setting 
op  and  walks  a  little,  appetite  exceedingly  good,  continue  the  pills. 

14th.  Strength  increasing— -quite  calm  and  composed  ;  apply  moxa 
to  the  5th  and  7th  dorsal  vertebnB,  gave  pain  in  the  chest  with  dyspnea, 
disposition  to  cough ;  a  sip  of  brandy  affords  relief. 

15th.  She  is  acunonished  of  the  approach  of  her  periods  by  the  symp- 
toms which  usually  precede  it ;  viz :  her  nervous  system  unusually 
excitable,  loss  of  appetite,  pain  in  the  back  and  groin,  which  continues 
until  the  period  sets  in  and  during  its  continuance. 

15th  and  16th,  same. 

17th.  Period  commences  with  slight  oppression  of  the  chest  and  dys- 
pnea ;  frequent  sighing  and  moaning  through  the  day,  cold  extremities, 
pain  in  the  back,  hip  and  groin,  discharge  dark,  and  resembles  cefiee 
grounds,  ftstid  and  very  thick,  small  in  quantity,  brandy  toddy  frequently ; 
quinine  and  morphine  twice  through  the  day ;  in  the  evening  quite  calm 
and  composed. 

18th.  Slept  pretty  well,  discharge  more  profuse  and  better  In  ooler. 
The  assafiBtida,  myrrh,  and  guiacum  mixture  seems  to  control  the  ner- 
vous paroxysm  and  makes  her  quite  comfortable. 

10th.  Slept  well,  appetite  very  good,  sitting  up  in  bed,  discharge  much 
bettor  in  appearance,  more  free  in  quantity. 

90th.  Discharge  ceased — ^last  night  very  nervous,  with  dyspnea, 
eomplaitts  of  pain  in  back  and  groin,  drew  blood  from  uterus,  expressed 
great  relief,  at  bed  time  took  ^  grain  morphine  and  2  ff rains  of  quinine. 

2l8t  Slept  well,  feels  much  better  to  diay— delightM  with  the  period 
she  has  past,  being  decidedly  better  than  she  could  have  supposed. 

28d.  Applied  caustic  and  Iodine  to  the  ulcer  and  neck  of  the  uterus — 
pains  in  the  back  and  groin. 

24th.  Slight  hemorrhage. 

25th.  Ceased ;  apply  moxa  to  the  right  groin— •walks  across  the  yaid. 

27tli.  Drew  blood,  passed  the  probe  two  inches  along  the  oanal,  find 
above  the  cavity  of  the  neck  very  much  contracted,  used  sufficient  fbroe 
to  penetrate  with  the  smallest  probe  half  an  inch  ;  complains  of  pain  in 
the  groin,  deep  moaning,  in  a  few  miautes  unable  to  articulate,  al^t 
nervous  paroxysm  succeeds.  Brandy-toddy  to  day  freely,  hot  bricks  to 
the  feet,  halfhour  afterwards  much  better,  very  nervous  thiXNigh  the  day) 
^inine  and  morphine  given  twice. 

28th.  Soreness  of  aUomen,  pretty  well  in  ether  i 
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20th.  Fused  tke  smallest  probe  into  the  caritj,  oompkiiis  of  exquisite 

'  I  in  the  uterus  and  groin,  severe  nervous  paroj^ysm  succeeds  ;  brandy 
and  quinine  which  arrest  it  jn  a  short  time. 

80th.  Doing  pretty  well. 

81st.  Ordered  a  strong  drink  of  brandy  half  hour  befoie  being  atten- 
ded, passed  second  size  probe  nearly  to  the  cavity,  paroxysm  succeeds. 

Feb.  2d.  Drew  blood  from  the  uterus,  passed  probe  to  the  cavity ; 
severe  pain  and  spasm  of  the  womb  ;  nervous  paroxysm  ;  toddy  and 
morphine  ;  hot  bricks  to  the  feet. 

4th.  Apply  caustic  to  the  ulcer  and  two  inches  of  the  canal. 

5th.  Hemorrhage  and  sloughing. 

6th.  One  probing  and  treatment  producing  such  intense  pain  and  ner- 
vous paroxysms  that  she  is  .requested  to  take  freely  of  brandy  before 
being  attended  ;  passed  2nd  and  3d  size  probes  to  the  cavity,  deep  moan- 
ing and  paroxysm. 

10th.  Passed  dd  and  4th  size  probe  with  the  same  effect*. 

12th.  Carried  caustic  with  the  porta -caustique  to  the  cavity ;  intense 

Eain  in  the  back  and  groin ;  deep  moaning  and  unable  to  talk  ;  one  of 
er  worst  paroxysms  succeeds,  which  is  finally  arrested  by  the  usual 
stimulants. 

13th.  Much  soreness  of  the  abdomen,  warm  fermentations  and  after- 
wards hot  poultices  ;  considerable  hemorrhage  and  sloughing. 

14th.  Slight  hemorrhage,  soreness  nearly  subsided. 

15th.  Premonitary  symptoms  of  her  periods  ;  through  the  day  ner- 
vous, ordered  one  pill  of  the  Ferro-cyanate  quinine  and  valerian  three 
times  a  day. 

16th.  Rested  badly — still  nervous  ;  continue  the  pills,  expresses  relief 
from  them. 

17th.  Period  sets  in-^ischarge  much  lighter  and  thinner — more  free 
in  quantity  ;  complains  of  being  nervous;  continue  pills. 

18tb.  Discharge  sufficiently  free  and  natural ;  setting  up  in  bed  quite 
composed. 

19th.  Rested  well  last  night — discharge  natural  and  less  free. 

20th.  Slept  well— discharge  ceased ;  feels  well  sitting  up  and  received 
company  to  day. 

28d.  Applied  caustic  to  the  ulcer,  canal  and  cavity,  very  slight  parox- 

24th.  Soreness  of  the  abdomen — poultices,  dec. 
yam  ;  complains  of  pain  in  the  hip,  back  and  groin. 

26th.  Moxa  to  the  4th  and  6th  dorsal  vertebrce  ;  a  little  nervous. 

26th.  Repeat  the  caustic  to  the  cavity,  recovers  from  the  effects  of 
this  much  sooner  than  before  ;  slight  hemorrhage  only,  with  some  pain. 

March  1st.  Apply  two  moxas  to  the  lumbar  vertebrse  and  one  to  the 
right  groin. 

8d.  Complains  of  much  less  numbness  of  the  leg  and  can  walk  deci- 
dedly better ;  repeat  caustic  to  the  ulcer  and  cavity  with  less  effects  than 
usual. 

5lh.  By  touch,  the  Aterus  feels  much  smaller  and  sofler. 

Sth*  Visits  and  receives  company ;  can  talk  for  two  hours  at  a  time, 
fests  well  every  night,  repeat  the  caustic  ;  complains  of  this  days  treat- 
■lem  of  slight  soreness  of  the  abdomen  only. 

18th.  Bxpecting  her  period ;  drew  blood  and  painted  the  neck  of  the 
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uterus  with  Iodine  ;  apply  moza  to  the  5th  and  7th  donal  Tertebne — she 
remarks  to  daj  that  afl^r  the  moxas  are  applied  she  feels  a  decided  bene- 
fit from  them,  and  insists  upon  their  being  applied  regularly. 

15th  and  16th.  A  little  nervous. 

18th.  Period  sets  in  ;  does  not  complain  of  pain  in  the  back  or  groin, 
discharge  sufficiently  free  and  healthy  in  color,  sets  up  and  walks  about 
during  the  period. 

2dd.  Period  ceased. 

25th.  Applied  caustic  to  the  cavity ;  complains  of  slight  pain  in  the 
back  with  some  soreness  of  the  abdomen— slight  hemorrhage. 

28th.  Is  now  assisting  to  make  a  dress ;  can  talk  for  any  length  of 
time,  sets  up  two  thirds  of  the  day  without  lying  down ;  delighted  at  the 
prospect  of  being  restored  to  health. 

3()tb.  Repeat  caustic. 

April  dd.  Apply  two  moxas  to  the  lumbar  vertebrsB  and  groin* 

4th.  Suspects  period  from  her  feelings ;  a  little  nervous ;  takes  a  lit- 
tle quinine  and  morphine,  period  sets  in  during  the  night. 

5th«  Rested  pretty  well---discharge  sufficiently  free  and  healthy,  con- 
tinues four  days  with  but  little  inconvenience. 

11th.  Repeat  caustic. 

13th.  Apply  two  moxas  to  dorsal  vertebrse. 

15th.  Visits  an  acquaintance,  distance  ten  miles  ;  returns  next  day. 

17th.  Repeat  caustic  for  the  last  time,  blood  is  drawn  regularly  ereiy 
fourth  day  and  Iodine  to  the  neck  of  the  uterus ;  Iodine  wash  us^  daily 
up  to  the  4th  of  May,  at  which  time  her  period  came  on  without  any 
premonitory  symptoms,  continuing  sufficiently  free  and  healthy  for  four 
(days.  The  next  period  came  on  the  fourth  day  of  June,  without  any 
inconvenience  whatever.  It  would  be  well  to  remark  that  when  this 
lady  came  to  my  infirmary  she  could  not  allow  herself  to  talk,  or  be 
talked  to  by  others  for  any  length  of  time.  She  was  able  to  set  up  but 
lor  a  short  time  only  and  could  not  walk  without  a  great  effort,  or  the 
assistance  of  some  one  ;  having  lost  in  a  very  great  measure  the  use  of 
her  right  leg  and  the  effort  to  walk  caused  very  great  pain  in  the  right 
groin,  with  a  degree  of  certainty,  should  she  make  the  efibrt,  it  would 
subject  her  to  a  very  severe  nervous  paroxysm.  I  have  endeavored  to 
abridge  the  history  and  treatment  of  this  case  as  much  as  possible  for 
fear  of  wearying  the  reader ;  I  could  not  do  justice  to  (he  case  however 
without  making  it  quite  lengthy.  The  subjoined  letters  from  Doctors 
Gautier  and  Hort  will  give  evidence  of  the  cure  and  a  previous  history 
of  the  case  for  twenty  years  past. 


Brazokia,  Texas,  October  28th,  1847. 
Db.  Holmjbs, 
Dear  Sir^ — It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  inform  you  of  the  restored 
health  of  Mrs.  G.  As  I  wrote  you  before,  for  many  weeks  afler  her. 
return  from  Spring  Ridge,  she  was  reduced  to  a  skeleton  by  a  severe 
attack  of  obstinate  diari:bea  contracted  on  her  journey  home  and  which 
prevented  me  from  appreciating  the  decided  change  which  has  takea 
place  in  her  general  health  and  particularly  in  those  uterine  afiections 
vhich  have  embittered  the  longest  part  of  her  life.     She  comes  home 
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from  your  care,  after  trjing  a  hundred  physicians  and  resorting  to 
watering  places,  and  every  variety  of  remedy  within  my  reach  and 
infonnation  for  more  than  twenty  years  past — restored  in  health, 
renovated  in  constitution  and  bidding  fair,  I  hope,  to  realize  an  health* 
fill  old  age.  It  is  useless  for  me  to  attempt  any  description  of  her  ma* 
ladies  and  sufferings  previous  to  her  being  placed  under  your  care. 
They  assumed  the  Protean  shape  and  were  as  many  and  as  changeful 
as  the  days  in  the  year.  Direct  local  applications  under  your  novel 
and  successful  treatment  of  the  uterus,  the  main  seat  of  her  disease, 
could  alone  have  saved  her  from  paralysis  and  cancer.  She  now  walks 
with  ease,  attending  to  her  domestic  avocations  with  less  fatigue  than 
she  has  experienced  for  twenty  years  and  is  entirely  free  from  any 
uterine  derangement.  This  state  of  things  I  never  supposed  possible 
and  am  gratefully  obliged  to  you  for  the  priceless  service  you  have 
rendered  me. 

Medical  men  are  becoming  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  great 
preponderance  of  uterine  over  all  other  female  diseases,  and  your  mode 
of  treatment  and  the  success  which  has  heretofore  attended  it,  opens  to 
you  a  vast  field  for  the  amelioration  of  human  suffering.  I  hope  your 
practice  may  be  as  lucrative  as  it  is  honorable  to  you. 

Very  respectfully, 

PETER  W.  GAUTIER. 


New  Orleans,  27th  Nov.,  1847. 

Dear  Str,— I  have  received  your  communication  of  the  21st  inst. 
and  am  happy  to  give  you  whatever  information  I  may  possess  of 
Mrs.  G.'s  case,  although  I  am  afraid  that  it  will  not  amount  to  much. 
I  had  moved  to  Florida  before  her  marriage  took  place  and  did  not  see 
her  until  nearly  two  years  afler  her  first  confinement 

During  that  time,  I  must  infer  from  Peter's  letters,  she  was  in  a  most 
critical  situation,  and  from  the  despair  expressed  in  some  of  the  letters 
it  is  evident  that  her  life  was  more  than  once  despaired  of.  This  long 
continued  derangement  of  health  was  attributed  by  Peter  to  mismanage, 
ment  in  the  first  delivery — in  short,  injury  done  to  the  uterus  by  the 
attending  midwife.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  this  was  the  case,  and^ 
that  it  was  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  which  would  probably 
have  ended  her  life  in  a  year  or  two,  if  you  had  not  fortunately  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a  complete  cure  of  the  case.  Before  I  saw  her  in 
Florida  the  origin  of  the  case  must  I  presume  have  been  forgotten,  for 
she  told  me  on  our  first  interview  that  all  the  physicians  who  had 
visited  her  had  endeavored  to  salivate  her,  but  without  success.  The 
change  of  climate,  of  scene,  diet  and  regimen  soon  restored  her  to 
health,  at  least  in  appearance.  About  twelve  months  afler  she  arrived 
in  'Florida  her  eldest  daughter  was  bom  ;  the  labor  was  easy  and  de- 
livery accomplished  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  without  the  occur- 
rence of  any  untoward  event,  although  her  mind  was  much  afiected 
with  a  presentiment  of  great  trouble  and  even  death.  From  that  time 
until  I  removed  from  Florida  in  December  1828,  C  was  induced  to 
believe  that  time  and  the  recuperative  powers  of  nature  had  repaired 
dw  injuiy  which  the  uterus  had  sustained  on  the  occasion  of  the  first 
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delivery.  But  after  a  year  or  so  I  saw  clearly  from  Peter's  letters  ttat 
her  health  had  again  become  impaired.  He  was  disposed  to  refer 
every  thing  to  a  torpid  state  of  the  liver ;  but  from'  the  description  ef 
symptoms,  such  as  lassitude,  depression  of  spirits,  dull  pains  in  the  hnns 
and  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  I  apprehended  a  return  of  the  diseased 
condition  of  the  uterus.  I  saw  her  again  in  1887  at  St.  Joseph's 
when  this  opinion  was  confirmed ;  after  their  removal  to  Texas  it 
seems  that  the  disease  slowly  but  gradually  gained  ground  nntil  she 
became  almost  as  helpless  as  she  was  when  she  left  Georgia  to  place 
herself  under  my  care  in  Florida.  During  two  years  previous  to  her 
visit  to  you,  I  expressed  my  opinion  of  her  case  over  and  over  again, 
and  urged  Peter  to  send  her  to  you.  I  saw  her  in  this  city  on  her 
arrival  from  Texas,  and  again  on  her  return  from  your  domicil,  and 
felt  satisfied  that  you  had  effected  a  complete  cure. 

Now  that  she  is  relieved  from  the  diarrhea  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  anticipation  of  her  husband,  and  sincerely  hope  that  she  wiU  enjoy 
twenty  years  of  uninterrupted  health  to  compensate  for  previous  pro- 
tracted sufferings  and  disease.  You  would  do  well  to  publish  the  cases 
you  speak  of — they  cannot  fiiil  to  interest  the  readers  of  the  Medical 
Journal,  and  facts  of  such  importance  to  the  sufifering  female  should  be 
promulgated  in  every  possible  way. 

Your  sincere  friend 
Db.  H.  J.  Holmes.  .  WM.  P.  HORT. 


Cass  2.— Mrs.  B.,  aged  35,  of  nervous,  bilious  temperament,  mother 
of  three  children,  came  to  my  Infirmary  on  the  20th  Sept.  1844 — had 
disease  of  the  uterus  for  twelve  years — complained  of  great  weight  of  the 
uterus,  tenderness  of  the  abdomen,  weak  back — very  feeble  and  ema- 
ciated— skin  yellow,  dry  and  husky — constant  leuccorrhea  with  ardor 
vrinse— periods  very  irregular  and  attended  with  excruciating  pain-~ 
remarks  that  she  is  accustomed  to  frequent  hysterical  paroxysms.  The 
uterus  presented  a  large  and  deep  fissured  ulcer — neck  indurated  and 
exceedingly  sensitive  to  the  touch — leuccorrhea  yellow  and  profuse. 
This  lady  while  under  my  care  had  constant  spasms,  which  would  con- 
tinue from  one  to  two  hours  from  the  treatment — the  probing  and  use 
of  the  caustic  was  almost  intolerable.  Yet  the  situation  in  which  she 
was  placed,  (being  dependant  upon  her  friends  for  a  support,)  urged  her 
to  bear  the  treatments  with  a  degree  of  fortitude  I  have  never  witnessed 
before ;  at  the  end  of  three  months  she  was  entirely  relieved  of  all  of 
her  unpleasant  symptoms — spasm  dsc.  The  ulcer  had  healed,  no  ap 
pearance  of  leuccorrhea,  uterus  soft  and  pliable^^with  a  very  great 
knprotement  in  her  complexion— ^strength,  vivacity  of  spirits  6^,  She 
iMumed  home  and  commenced  washing,  ironing  and  attending  to  the 
duticis  of  the  house.  This  however  produced  a  return  of  many  of  her 
former  symptoms-^spasms  6cc,  In  the  summer  of  1846  she  returned 
^;aiD  and  remained  with  me  four  months.  The  uterus  at  her  return 
presented  some  engorgement  of  the  neck — »mucous  membrane  of  the 
whole  vagina  very  red  and  inflamed,  slight  transparent  discharge  from 
the  08  tincsB,  uterus  free  from  ulceration.  The  caustic  was  agaia 
applied  to  the  canal  and  cavi^ — Iodine  to  the  neck — and  blood  dravft 
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regularly  from  the  uterus — blisteis  to  the  dorsal  and  lumber  vcrtebraj 
uatil  tho  irritation  of  the  spine  had  entirely  subsided.  She  returned 
home  and  now  enjoys  line  health,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
letter.  »She  says — *^I  can  now  attond  to  my  daily  labor,  such  as  cook- 
ing, washinj;  ic,  without  feeling  any  return  of  ray  old  disease  what- 
ever. My  friends  say  I  look  ten  years  younger  than  when  1  first  visited 
you.     My  health  I  consider  perfectly  restored." 

Cask  3. — VIrs.  A.,  aged  25,  of  sanguine  nervous  temperament,  come 
to  my  Infirmary  the  29th  of  ApriU  I  learned  from  this  lady  that  she 
had  had  dysmenorrhea  in  its  worst  form  for  eight  years  past.  For 
three  years  preceding  her  visit  to  me  she  had  with  each  period  severe 
spasms,  which  would  commence  in  a  few  hours  after  her  period  set  in 
and  continue  with  intervals  the  whole  period,  during  which  time  coagula 
varying  iu  size  from  a  pea  to  a  large  tilbert  would  pass  from  the  uterus. 
Kminent  physicians  had  been  consulted  and  various  remedies  prescribed 
with  but  little  benefit.  Seeing  that  but  little  hope  presented  itself  in 
being  relieved  by  treating  her  case  upon  general  principles,  she  was 
induced  by  her  family  physician  to  consult  me.  The  day  after  her 
arrival  1  made  an  examination  with  the  speculum — a  small  ulcer  about 
tho  size  of  a  live  cent  piece  was  seen  immediately  around  the  os  tineas 
and  could  be  seen  extending  up  the  canal  a  short  distance — yellow 
leuccorrhea^-the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina  and  neck  of  the 
uterus  highly  injected  and  very  red.  By  touch,  the  neck  of  the  womb 
very  bard,  sensitive  and  elongated — had  for  3'ears  complained  of  heavy 
dragging  sensation  in  walking  and  standing — tenderness  of  the  ab. 
domen — pain  in  the  back — bowels  very  much  inclined  to  constipation — 
periods  very  irregular,  occurring  at  intervals  of  five,  six  and  eight 
weeks.  This  case  was  treated  regularly  by  drawing  blood  in  propor- 
tion to  her  strength — Iodine  to  the  neck.  In  using  the  probes  I  foiwd 
the  canal  very  much  contracted  and  required  a  great  length  of  time  to 
overcome  it,  and  at  each  effort  it  was  attended  with  a  good  deal  of  pain 
with  several  spasms.  Caustic  was  then  applied  to  the  ulcer,  canal  and 
cavity,  until  the  ulrer  was  healed,  leuccorrbea  checked,  the  uterus  soft 
and  pliable.  She  was  treated  for  three  months  and  a  half,  during 
which  time  her  periods  came  on  regularly,  healthy,  sufliciently  ft  ee  and 
without  the  least  preaionitory  symptom  or  any  unpleasant  feeling  during 
their  continuance. 

Her  husband  writes  me  since  her  return  home  that  on  their  arrival 
her  friends  scarcely  knew  her,  so  great  was  the  change  in  her  com- 
plexion, general  appearance  ^c.  Her  periods  continue  to  be  regular, 
and  free  of  pain,  and  during  their  continuance  she  attends  regularly  to 
her  domestic  matters.  I  would  like  to  have  given  a  full  description  of 
this  case  from  my  note  book  and  would  have  done  so  were  I  not  afraid 
I.  would  have  taxed  the  patience  of  the  reader  too  much.  I  have  simply 
giTen  the  general  outlines  of  the  treatment ;  in  doing  so,  I  have  omitted 
many  features  of  the  case  that  would  have  made  it  more  interesting. 

Casb.  4.-*-Mr8.  6.,  aged  19,  of  sanguine  temperament,  visited  me 
on  the  20tb  of  January  1847,  had  been  sufifering  for  three  y  a  s  with 
dysmenorrhea,  and  for  the  last  twelve  months  with  pulroonar}  aff  ction, 
during  which  time  had  the  advice  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of 
ICenti^l^  with  very  little  relief;  so  hopeless  had  she  become  bj  her 
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protracted  disease  and  the  pulmonary  symptoms  having  assumed  such 
an  alarming  state,  that  she  was  advised  to  come  South  with  a  view  of 
spending  the  winter.  While  in  this  neighborhood,  she  was  advised  to 
consult  me.  I  found  her  with  a  most  distressing  cough,  free  expectora- 
tion of  purulent  matter,  amounting  in  twcnty-four  hours  to  half  a  pint  or 
more,  pain  in  the  chest,  cadaverous  appearance,  face  very  much 
swollen,  a  dull  sound  over  lefl  lung,  right  more  clear  and  natural — a 
deep  and  full  inspiration  produces  pain  in  the  chest.  The  entire 
dorsal  vertebrae,  with  the  exception  of  the  four  last,  exceedingly  sen. 
sitive  and  while  making  pressure,  a  sense  of  suffocation  and  disposition 
to  cough  is  produced  by  it  Uvula  natural  in  size  and  length — the 
uterus  presented  a  small  ulcer  around  the  os  tincse— mucous  membrane 
of  the  vagina  and  uterus  very  red  and  inflamed — luccorrhea  free  and 
yellow.  By  the  touch  the  neck  was  found  to  be  considerably  elongated 
and  very  hard— could  pass  the  second  size  probe  two  inches  along  the 
canal  very  easy  and  without  pain,  above  this  the  contraction  was  veij 
small.  Blood  was  drawn  from  the  uterus  regularly  ;  the  canal  dilated 
with  the  probes,  and  caustic  used  to  the  ulcer,  canal  and  cavity,  until 
the  ulceration  was  removed  and  leuccorrhea  checked.  Iodine  applied 
to  the  neck  regularly.  By  this  treatment  her  periods  from  being  very 
scanty  (scarcely  a  show),  irregular  and  attended  with  a  good  deal  of 

gain,  became  regular,  healthy  and  sufficiently  free  and  without  pain- 
listers  were  applied  to  the  dorsal  vertebrse  four  times  and  twice  to  the 
breast.  Internally  she  drank  daily  a  strong  decoction  of  Cemicifiiga 
Racemosa,  four  times  a-day  in  wine  glass  doses.  By  this  a  slight 
nausea  was  kept  up  ;  preparations  of  Iron  and  Columbo  were  given  to 
support  her  strength,  and  a  nourishing  diet  allowed.  Af^er  a  time  her 
cough  and  expectoration  ceased  altogether — the  swelling  of  the  face 
subsided — her  complexion  became  clear  and  good.  She  gained  twenty 
five  pounds  while  under  treatment,  and  when  she  left  on  the  29th  March 
was  as  free  from  disease  as  at  any  time  of  her  life.  The  following 
letter  received  since  her  return  home  will  show  positive  proof  of  the 
efllicacy  of  the  treatment  submitted  to. 


Oldhax  Couinnr,  Kbrtvckt,  April  20tli,  1847. 
Db*  Holmkb. 
Dear  Sir,— On  our  return  home  our  friends  were  more  than  aur* 
prised  to  see  Mrs.  G.  restored  to  health,  although  they  had  received 
frequent  letters  from  us,  asserting  most  positively  that  her  health  would 
be  restored.  Yet  they  could  not  believe  otherwise  than  that  we  were 
flattering  them  witk  the  vain  hope  of  seeing  her  again  in  Kentucky ; 
bat  such  has  been  the  good  efiects  of  your  treatment,  that  not  a  symp- 
tom of  her  former  disease  has  returned  either  of  the  lungs  or  womb. 

Very  respectfully, 

A.  L.  GUAR. 


Casx  5. — Mrs.  G.,  aged  85,  of  nervous  temperament,  the  mother  of 
six  children,  had  been  diseased  for  eight  years.  Visited  her  the  MA 
August  1848.     This  lady  had  had  a  most  distressing  cough  wMi  free 
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expectoration  of  purulent  matter  for  five  years  previous  to  her  visit  to 
my  Infirmary.  For  many  years  she  had^onsuhed  many  eminent 
physicians  of  this  State,  who  had  time  and  again  pronounced  her's  a 
genuine  case  of  Phthisis  pulmonalis.  Besides  her  pulmonary  disease 
she  had  had  symptoms  of  uterine  derangement,  and  was  induced  by 
some  of  my  former  patients  to  give  me  a  trial  as  the  only  alternative. 
Not  being  very  fiuniliar  with  the  various  sounds  of  the  lungs  by  the  uso 
of  the  stethoscope,  I  had  to  form  my  diagnosis  from  other  circumstances. 
Although  very  much  emaciated  and  expectorating  freely  of  pus  daily 
from  the  lungs,  I  inferred  from  the  great  tenderness  of  the  entire  dorsal 
vertebrsB,  the  length  of  time  she  had  been  troubled  with  her  cough  and 
expectoration,  had  it  have  been,  as  supposed,  a  genuine  case  of  con- 
sumption, she  could  not  have  survived  the  disease  as  long  as  she  had. 
That  there  must  be  some  other  cause  actings  upon  the  lungs  to  produce 
this  state  of  things,  and  if  this  could  be  ascertained  and  remediedi  a 
favorable  result  might  be  expected.  \iy  making  pressure  upon  the 
affected  vertebrss  her  cough  and  a  deep  seated  pain  in  the  chest  and  a 
sense  of  sufibcation  would  immediately  ensue.  The  uvula  was  natural 
in  sixe  and  length— the  right  tonsil  very  much  enlarged  and  ulcerated— 
the  left  slightly  swollen  and  hard.  The  uterus  I  found  to  be  extensively 
ulcerated,  with  a  large  flow  of  yellow  leuccorrhea— ^^atamenia  irregular, 
with  a  copious  flow  at  each  period.  The  treatment  consisted  in  drawing 
blood  regularly  from  the  uterus  by  leeches  in  proportion  to  her  strength 
— -caustic  applied  to  the  ulcer  and  cavity  at  intervals  of  six  and  eight 
dajs — washes  of  Iodine  and  nitric  acid  well  diluted  alternately — four 
narrow  blisters  applied  to  the  nitric  dorsal  vertebrce— three  to  the  chest. 
Internally  she  took  Sarsaparilla  and  Hydriodate  Potassa — ^Tonics  and 
a  decoction  of  Ceniicifuga  racemosa  regularly — the  nitrate  of  silver 
and  gargles  were  applied  frequently  to  the  tonsils^the  right  toastl 
afterwards  removed.  This  hidy  remained  with  me  near  four  monthii, 
during  which  time  her  strength  and  flesh  increased  rapidly— <:ough  and 
expectoration  ceased  entirely-— catamenia  became  regular  and  healthy 
—ulcer  healed  and  no  symptom  of  leuccorrhea  whatever.  The  follow- 
ing letter  from  her  husband  will  show  the  great  benefit  from  the  treat- 
ment. 


Jackson,  Oct.  10th,  1845. 

Db.    H.   J.    HOLMBS. 

Dear  Sir^ — On  the  30th  day  of  last  month  my  lady  was  delivered  of 
a  fine  son  weighing  eight  pounds  and  a  half.  This  is  more  than  I  ever 
could  have  expected,  as  she  has  not  had  a^child  for  eight  years  before, 
owing  to  her  general  bad  health  and  more  particularly  a  disease  of  tho 
womb,  under  which  she  suffered  very  much  for  six  years  previous  to 
her  calling  on  you  for  medical  assistance.  Her  general  health  is  still 
delicate,  but  very  much  improved,  owing  there  is  no  doubt  to  the 
valuable  and  efiectual  cure  which  you  made  of  the  dise^ise  of  the  womb, 
and  I  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  this  is  one  of  many  instances  of  your 
cures  of  this  kind  which  has  come  under  my  knowledge,  and  although 
it  is  rather  a  delicate  matter  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  authorize  you  to  use 
tJufl  letter,  if  you  think  it  will  serve  you  to  do  so.  Respectfully 

J.  S.  G. 
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This  lady  is  now  enceinte  with  the  second  child. — My  object  in  pre- 
senting these  two  last  cases  is  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  profession  to 
that  stage  of  uterine  diseases  which,  if  not  timely  noticed  and  checked, 
must  inevitably  terminate  in  consumption  and  cause  a  premature  death. 
It  is  now  too  much  the  fashion  With  our  profession,  when  they  find  that 
lesion  of  the  lungs  is  present,  to  condemn  the  patient  to  inevitable 
death,  by  adopting  a  mere  palliative  course  of  treatment,  by  which  time 
is  lost  and  the  patient  glides  into  that  stage  in  which  she  is  at  first  pro- 
nounced to  be.  We  should  look  for  other  causes  and  be  well  convinced 
that  the  uterus  is  not  in  fault,  before  we  pronounce  an  opinion  that  it  is 
a  genuine  case  of  phthisis  pulmonalis.  The  situiition  of  these  ladies 
certainly  justified  the  opinion  that  they  were  utterly  hopeless,  and  gave 
rise  to  many  remarks  that  I  was  deceiving  the  lady  and  friends  with 
the  idea  of  a  cure,  when  the  symptoms*  were  so  well  aiarked. 

Spbino  RiDOE,  Miss.,  Jan.  15,  1848. 


II. — Report  of  several  Cases  of  Scarlet  Fever,    By  F.  Downer,  M.  D., 
of  New  Orleans. 

Ca8B  1.— Dec.  12th,  called  by  appointment,  at  four  o'clock,  P.  M.  to 

{prescribe  in  a  chronic  case,  for  a  member  of  a  large  family.  Before 
eaving,  I  was  requested  to  look  at  their  son,  a  boy  of  seven  years,  who 
for  several  days  had  been  laboring  under  what  appeared  to  be  a  bad 
cold,  but  on  this  day  he  seemed  so  much  worse,  they  began  to  feel 
uneasy. 

I  found  him  with  a  high  fever ;  great  difficulty  in  swallowing ;  mind 
confused  and  wandering ;  tongue  dry,  and  loaded  with  a  thick  dark  coat ; 
teeth  covered  with  sordes  ;  with  a  slight  eruption  on  the  face  and  neck, 
of  a  livid  hue.  I  at  once  pronounced  it  to  be  malignant  scarlet  fever  of 
a  typhoid  type.  Ordered  cold  effusions  to  the  head  and  face  ;  a  gai^gle 
of  infusion  of  capsicum,  alternated  with  one  of  sage  tea,  honey  and 
alum.  Ten  grs.  calomel,  with  four  of  ipecac,  in  four  powders,  one  to 
be  given  every  three  hours  till  it  operated  ;  to  be  followed  with  flaxseed 
tea,  or  barley  water,  acidulated  with  lemon  juice. 

13th.  Skin  hot  and  dry ;  oppressed  breathing  ;  countenance  haggard  ; 
great  restlessness,  with  delirium.  Owing  to  the  un manageable ness  of 
the  patient,  the  directions  bad  been  but  slightly  fulfilled :  a  part  of  two  of 
the  powders  hud  been  given:  and  brought  away  two  discharges  of  very 
dark  oHeusive  matter.  Onlered  one  gr.  tartar  emetic  to  an  ounce  of 
water,  a  teaspoonful  nrr»ry  half  hour  till  it  acted  as  an  emetic ;  with  vola- 
tile liniment  to  the  throat.  He  vomited  slightly,  but  so  great  was  the 
difficulty  of  deglutition  that  but  little  more  was  done ;  delirium,  with 
frequent  convulsions  during  the  night,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  14th 
he  died  from  sufifocation. 

Case  2. — At  daylight  on  the  moniing  of  the  17th,  I  was  called  to 
visit  an  older  brother  of  the  deceased,  aged  nine  years.  He  had  ap. 
peared  well  up  to  the  day  previous,  when  he  was  engaged  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  in  shopping  with  his  mother.  Came  home  late,  and 
very  much   fatigued,  but   ate  an   unusually  hearty  dinner  of  vegetable 
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aoupt  meat  and  p(»tatoefi,  which  in  an  hour  or  two  he  threw  up,  and 
without  making  any  complaint^  soon  aftpr  retired  Ut  bed.  When  1  saw 
him,  he  was  laboring  under  short,  quick,  and  anxious  breathing  ;  pulse 
rapid,  and  Tibraturjr ;  increased  heat  of  the  head,  whilst  that  ui  the  body- 
was  but  little  above  the  natural  standard*  There  was  uneasiness  of  the 
throat,  with  hoarseness  and  a  slight  enlargement  of  tlie  tonsils;  great 
intolerance  of  light,  mind  confused  and  wandering. 

Gave  an  emetic  of  antimonial  wine,  which  caused  him  to  eject  a  largo 
<|uantity  of  tenacious,  ropy  mucus,  with  decided  relief.  8  o'clock.  Ten 
grs.  calomel  with  fiv«  of  ipecac  to  he  followed  with  flaxseed  lemonade^ 
cloths  wrung  out  of  coM  vinegar  and  water  to  be  constantly  applied  to 
the  head. 

12  o'clock.  The  bowels  moved  ;  foeces  of  a  light  clay  color,  and 
highly  oflTensive.     VVarm  sage  tea,  continue  cold  applications  to  the  head* 

At  three  o'clock.  I  was  sent  far  in  great  haste,  as  the  boy  was  believed 
to  be  dying.  On  arriving,  found  him  almost  in  a  state  of  collapse-* 
pulse  weaker  and  quicker  ;  had  had  two  discharges  since  1  saw  him  at 
twelve  o'clock,  the  last  involuntary,  and  in  the  highest  degree  offensive. 
Ordered  weak  brandy  toddy,  a  starch  injection  with  laudanum,  and  dis- 
patched a  messenger  for  my  friend  Dr.  Harrison.  The  heat  ol  the  body 
being  greatly  diminished,  with  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  quite  imperceptible, 
we  applied  sinapisms  to  the  abdomen,  ancles  and  wrist ;  gave  sub-car« 
bonate  of  ammonia  alternately  with  the  brandy  toddy. 

At  6  o'clock  we  again  met ;  he  was  now  insensible  to  surrounding 
objects  ;  great  jactitation,  constantly  tossing  his  arms  about,  and  moan- 
ing.  These  symptoms  seeming  to  indicate  a  high  degree  of  gastric  in- 
flammation, the  idea  of  poison  suggested  itself  to  the  mind  of  Dr.  H*; 
but  on  pres^nire  of  the  abdomen  and  over  the  region  Otthe  stomach,  not 
the  slightest  evidence  of  tenderness  or  pain  did  he  evince,  nor  had  he 
from  the  commencement,  as  I  had  frequently  examined  these  parts,  and 
asked  the  question  while  he  was  able  to  answer.  He  now  rapidly  sank, 
till  death  closed  the  scene,  during  a  convulsion,  at  8  o'clock,  it  being 
but  little  over  twelve  hours  since  I  was  called  to  see  him.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  body  was  not  permitted. 

Case  3. — Dec.  23d.  Was  called  at  7  o'clock,  A.  M.,  to  see  a  daugh- 
ter ot  five  years ;  found  her  with  slight  fever ;  frequent,  but  not  very 
full  pulse  ;  dry  brown  tongue  ;  some  swelling  of  the  throat,  with  slight 
redness  of  the  tonsils  and  difficulty  of  breathing;  bowels  constipated. — 
Prescribed  senna  and  manna,  flaxseed  lemonade ;  vol.  liniment  to  the 
throat,  with  a  flaxseed  poultice. 

11  o'clock.  The  bowels  had  been  moved  once  freely,  fceces  light  and 
oflensive  with  scybala  and  undigested  food.     Another  discharge  very 
copious,  same  color,  without  scvbala  or  food.     Ordered  twelve  leeches 
applied  to  the  throat,  and  to  take  a  teaspooniul  of  the  following  mixture 
every  two  hours- 
Muriate  ammonia,  3jjs. 
Emetic  tartar,  1  gr. 
Ext.  Glyc.  3  j. 
Aqua.  Dist.  I  iv, 

7  o'elodc.  Leeches  had  drawn  well ;  had  had  another  ptwtaga  of  tha 
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same  kind  ;  keep  up  the  mixture,  with  the  same  drinks  and  frequent 
sponging  (>f  the  head" and  face  with  vinegar  and  water. 

24th.  8  o'clock,  much  better,  would  not  take  any  mtire  medicine,  dur- 
in^  the  morning  asked  for  tea  and  dry  toast  which  was  granted. 

25th.  Much  improved,  the  ra^h  well  developed ;  tongue  clean,  with 
papilla  very  elevated,  bowels  costive  ;  order  senna  and  manna;  to  be 
kept  quiet.  .  From  this  time  she  improved  rapidly. 

While  I  regret  that  a  postmortem  examination  was  not  allowed  in  the 
second  case,  1  am  satisfied,  on  a  review  of  all  the  symptoms,  that  this 
was  a  case  of  a  regular  congestive  form,  and  that  the  head,  and  not  the 
stomach,  was  the  part  most  affected.  The  tendency  to  assume  the 
typhoid  type  so  early  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  can  only  he  accounfed 
for,  by  the  peculiar  contagion  to  which  he  had  been  exposed ;  and  ihist 
as  Dr.  Good  remarks,  '*  under  a  depressed  state  of  the  living  power, 
whatever  be  its  cause,  whether  a  want  of  cheerful  warmth,  cheerful  pas* 
sflons,  cheerful  food,  or  cheerful  and  regular  habits,  typhus  is  oflen  moiB 
likely  to  take  place,  than  any  other  species  of  lever.  But  when  febrile 
miasm,  produced  by  a  decomposition  of  effluvium  from  the  living  body, 
exists  in  a  co-operation  with  these,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  an  indi- 
vidual to  escape  ;  as  the  miasm  thus  generated  has  a  specific  powei^— 
a  power  lieyond  all  other  febrile  causes  whatever,  of  lowering  still  &rther 
the  vital  energy  as  soon  as  it  is  leceived  into  the  system,  and  thus  of 
confirming  the  tendency  to  this  peculiar  type."  In  this  instance,  the  boy 
suffered  much  during  the  last  hours,  and  afler  the  death  of  bis  little  play- 
mate ;  he  had  slept  in  the  same  bed  with  him,  until  within  two  days  <if 
the  death  of  the  latter ; — was  taken  sick  immediately  after  a  long  and  fa- 
tiguing walk ;  the  hearty  dinner  he  ate,  assisting  still  more  to  depress  the 
exhausted  vital  powers.  The  weather  foi  two  weeks  preceding,  bad  been 
unseasonably  warm  and  rainy ;  the  thermometer,  tor  about  ten  days,  had 
ranged  over  seventy  degrees,  while  the  location  was  damp  and  low.  All 
these  causes  acting  on  an  existing  predisposition  ;  hence  the  sudden  over- 
powering shock,  under  which  the  system  gave  way  in  so  few  hours,  and 
while  the  medicine  was  apparently  doing  its  offices  kindly.  Dr.  Arm- 
strong is  the  only  author  I  know,  who  describes  this  form  of  scarlatina* 
He  says,  **  the  subjects  of  this  modification  are  for  the  most  part  suddenly 
attacked."  **  Sometimes  they  at  once  sink  as  if  overcome  by  a  sudden 
shock,  find  lie  in  a  state  of  confusion  and  oppression,  without  making 
much  complaint"  ^  The  mind  at  first  alarmed,  confused  or  dejected, 
soon  becomes  disordered  with  delirium,  or  an  indifference  to  surround- 
ing objects,  and  a  stupor  succeeds  under  which  patients  finally  expire. 

In  two  other  very  severe  cases  of  Scarlatina  Anginosa  which  I  treated 
a  week  before,  both  the  parents  sufiered  from  severe  sore  throat,  attended 
with  febrile  symptoms,  but  no  effloresence  of  the  skfh  ;  an  adult  mem- 
ber of  the  first  family  labored  under  soreness  and  swelling  of  the  faucet, 
unattended  with  febrile  symptoms  ;  thus  showing  the  protean  nature  of 
the  disease,  and  the  degree  of  virulence  it  assumes  according  as  it  is  met 
by  a  predisposition,  or  otherwise.  As  regards  my  experience,  scarlet 
fever  is  most  to  be  dreaded  of  any  of  the  diseases  incident  to  childhood  ; 
whether  considered  in  its  immediate  consequences,  or,  as  regards  its 
results.  As  Dr.  Francis  observes,  it  is  one  for  which  we  have  no  pro- 
phylactic; and  in  this  climate  delay  in  resorting  to  immediats  reoMdial 
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measures  is  so  often  fetal,  that  active  treatment  siiould  be  commenced 
firom  the  first  suspicion  of  the  complex  form  of  the  disease ;  and  then,  alas ! 
the  bills  of  mortality  tell  with  what  success. 


ni. — Yellow  Fever  contrasted  with  Bilious  Fever — Reasons  for  believ» 
ing  U  a  disease  sui  generis — Its  mode  of  Propagation — Remote 
Cause — Probable  insect  or  animalcuiar  origin^  4*^.  By  Josiah  C. 
NoTT,  M.  D.,  Mobile,  Alabama. 

In  the  April  number,  1845,  of  the  American  Journal  I  published  an  es- 
•ay  on  the  Palhohgp  of  Yellow  Fever  as  presented  to  our  notice  in  Mobile. 
I  now  propose  to  give  the  results  of  my  observations  on  the  peculiar 
habits,  or  what  may  be  called  the  Nhtural  History  of  this  disease,  and 
my  reasons  for  supposing  its  specific  cause  to  exist  in  some  form  of  In- 
sect Life.  Malaria^  which,  according  to  the  received  doctrine  of  the 
day,  is  a  gaseous  or  molecular  emanation  from  the  earth's  surface,  is,  in 
my  opinion,  wholly  inadequate  to  the  explanation  of  the  mode  of  propa- 
ntioo  of  this  disease,  and  I  am  therefore  induced  to  oflTer  a  difierent  so- 
hition  which  is  strongly  supported  by  the  phenomena  attending  it.  The 
whole  doctrine  of  Malaria  is  but  an  hypothesis,  and  if  we  can  substitute 
another  for  it  which  is  better  sustained  by  reason  and  analogies,  and 
which  conflicts  with  no  known  law  of  nature,  it  is  the  part  of  sound  phi- 
losophy to  give  it  a  preference,  until  a  less  objectionable  one  can  be 
fgund. 

There  is  no  novelty  in  the  doctrine  of  Insect  or  Animalcuiar  origin 
of  diseases.  Many  of  the  older  writers,  amongst  whom  are  conspicu- 
ous Linneus,  Kircher  and  Nyander,  have  promulgated  such  an  opinion, 
and  it  has  been  vaguely  presented  from  time  to  time  to  the  notice  of 
the  profession,  but  it  is  only  since  the  publication  of  Ehrenberg's  great 
woric  on  Infusoria  (1838)  that  its  bearings  can  be  fully  appreciated. 
The  medical  periodicals  of  late  years  have  made  occasional  allusions  to 
the  subject  Dr.  Wood,  of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Watson,  of  London,  and 
oChera  make  honorable  mention  of  it,  but  the  most  elaborate  and  in- 
genious article  I  have  tnet  with  is  that  in  Sir  Henry  Holland's  *^  MedU 
cal  Notes"  ^  On  the  Hypothesis  of  Insect  Life  as  a  cause  of  Disease." 

Sir  Henry  coyly  approaches  this  mundus  inmsUnlis  as  an  **  Hypothe- 
sis," and  it  is  well  that  extreme  caution  should  preside  over  our  medi- 
cal reasoning,  and  that  undue  weight  should  not  be  given  to  ingenious 
•peculations ;  but  when  medical  science  in  its  onward  course  arrives 
at  a  point  where  an  oki  '*  hypothesis"  is  inadequate  and  contradicted  by 
established  facts,  another  theory  which  is  less  exposed  to  these  objec- 
tions and  well  sustained  by  analogies  nmy  perhaps  not  improperly  be 
dignified  by  some  appellation  a  little  stronger  than  that  of  Hypothesis* 

As  frr  as  doctrines  are  concerned  the  history  of  Medicine  is  little 
more  than  a  recital  of  successive  delusions,  and  we  have  too  much  rea- 
son to  know,  that  it  takes  almost  as  much  time  to  uproot  a  &lse  medi- 
cal doctrine  as  a  fiilse  religion,  when  it  has  once  seized  upon  the  public 
mind.  From  the  time  of  Hippocrates  to  that  of  Lancisi  the  doctrine  of 
Malaria  had  no  exisleiice,  but  at  length  the  great  revelation  *^Denoms 
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palludium  e^uuiis"  came,  aod  tlie  world  marvelled  and  was  converted. 
Affer  a  while,  however,  this  great  dogma  be^an  to  l>e  scrutinized  more 
closely — doulttR  and  difficulties  sprang  up  and  gathered  strength  as  time 
rolled  on — and  finally  some  of  the  inHdels,  amongst  whom  is  Dr.  Jobo 
Bell,  f>f  Philadelphia,  {one  of  the  best  medical  writers  of  our  country,) 
have  been  bold  enough  to  deny  the  very  existence  of  Malaria  in  any 
shape,  and  have  contended  that  M eteorologioal  changes,  radiating  and 
absorbing  qualities  of  soils  and  plants,  dews,  dtc.  are  sufficient  alone 
to  explain  the  occurrence  of  those  diseases  commonly  attributed  to 
Malaria 

Though  this  subject  has  for  many  centuries  enlisted  no  small  share 
of  talent,  learning  and  industry,  yet  has  little  been  done  towards  dis- 
pelling the  darkness  which  overshadows  the  morbific  causes  of  fevers. 
A  crude  mass  of  facts  has  been  collected,  but  so  contradictory  do  they 
seem,  that  no  attempt  at  systematizing  them  has  yet  succeeded— fiictt 
however  are  immutable — the  contradictions  are  probably  only  appa* 
rent,  and  a  careful  investigation  may  show  that  the  errors  lie  not  in 
false  facts,  but  in  false  hypotheses. 

Malaria  has  been  assumed  to  be  a  Unit,  and  MenHfy  for  all  tbe  fe- 
vers  of  hot  climates  follows  as  a  corollary.  Intermittents,  Remtttents, 
Congestive  and  Yellow  Fevers  are  all  thrown  into  this  Grand  Gulf  of 
morbid  Poison — rari  nantes  in  gurgile  vasto.  Here  arises  a  very  grave 
question.  If  this  doctrine  of  identify  be  wrong,  it  is  clear  that  the 
whole  history  of  fevers  has  been  vitiated  by  false  assumptions,  all  the 
logic  based  on  false  premises ;  and  our  chance  now  for  arriving  at 
truth  is  to  go  back  and  ascertain  what  are  facts  and  make  our  dedac« 
tions  de  novo,  A  field  is  here  laid  open  far  too  wide  for  the  limits  of  a 
Journal,  and  I  must  therefore  confine  myiself  to  the  illustration  of  one 
division.  Though  I  shall  be  compelled  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  by 
way  of  illustration,  to  allude,  en  passant^  to  other  types,  I  beg  it  to  he 
borne  in  mind  that  YeUow  Fever  is  the  subject  before  me.  I  regard 
this  as  a  disease  sut  generis^  and  though  I  hope  to  do  more,  the  estah* 
lishment  of  this  point  alone  would  be  a  very  important  atep  in  the  Eti* 
ology  of  Fevers. 

Macculloch,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  ipse  agmen  of  the  Malaria 
party,  meets  the  question  fully  and  fairly  in  tha  following  proposition : 
^  Whatever  Malaria  may  be  in  its  simple  state,  it  is  only  as  united  to 
the  atmosphere  that  we  know  it,  and  we  must  therefore  view  it  as  an 
seriform  fluid,  a^  far  as  the  question  of  its  propagation  is  concerned.  It 
must  be  considered  as  the  veiy  atmosphere  itself)  when  it  eiists ;  and  «ft 
propagalion  therefore  nuut  be  primariiy  reguUUed  by  ikose  lawe  whkik 
govern  the  motions  of  currents  of  air,*'  Here  one  of  the  important  is- 
sues is  placed  upon  its  true  ground,  and  by  this  it  should  be  fiiirly  tested* 

When  then  we  have  exhausted  all  the  known  laws  which  regulate 
the  atmosphere,  and  which  appertain  to  gases  is  general— -when,  too» 
we  have  exhausted  all  the  known  and  supposable  habitudes  of  molecu* 
lar  emanations  of  vapors  and  dews,  and  are  still  unable  to  account  for 
the  propagation  or  transmission  from  point  to  point  of  YeUow  Fever, 
the  idea  of  Malaria  must  so  far  be  abandoned.  It  is  not  permitted  to 
asntme  new  laws,  which  are  subversive  of  others  that  are  known* 

I  propose  now  to  show,  from  Acts  presented  daring  the  various  Epi- 
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demies  in  Mohile,  that  the  morbific  cause  of  Yellow  tFever  is  not  ame- 
nahlo  to  any  of  the  laws  of  gases,  vapors,  emanations,  <S£c.,  but  has  an 
inherent- power  of  propat^ation,  independent  of  the  motions  of  the  atmos* 
phere,  and  which  accords  in  many  respects  with  the  peculiar  habiis  and 
instincts  of  insocts. 

I  must  here  anticipate  the  main  discussion  by  laying  down  a  few 
leading  tlicts  in  relation  to  the  manner  in  which  Yellow  Fever  has  been 
propac^ated  in  Mobile  on  various  occasions,  as  these  facts  form  the 
gro^mdwork  of  much  which  follows,  and  must  be  frequently  alluded  to. 

The  town  of  Mobile,  which  contains  ab  ut  15,000  inhabitants,  is  sit- 
uated at  the  mouth  of  the  Mobile  River  where  it  enters  into  the  Bay. 
It  srands  on  a  plain  composed  of  sand,  here  and  there  a  little  clay,  wilh 
vegetable  matter  and  shells.  The  n^hole  formation  is  evidently  allu- 
vial,  and  from  tho  numerous  beds  of  unfossilized  grathodon  and  other 
shells  found  in  the  vicinity,  and  other  geological  indications  of  compar- 
atively recent  change  of  level,  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  the  whole 
platform  around  the  town  has  undergone  a  movement  of  upheaval  at 
some  epoch  not  very  far  removed  from  ours.  'J'hesc  beds  of  shells  are 
found  of  various  elevations — some  as  much  as  20  feet  above  the  river, 
and  are  composed  of  shells  which  belong  to  species  now  found  in  our 
waters,  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation.  The  soil  in  and  around  the 
town  is  very  porous,  the  water  from  the  heaviest  rains  disappearing  in 
a  tew  hours.  The  tides  here  do  not  rise  more  than  from  one  to  two 
feet,  and  ehb  and  flow  but  once  in  the  24  hours.  There  is  a  marsh  on 
the  north  and  another  on  the  south  which  touch  the  suburbs.  On  tho 
west  the  land  gradually  rises  some  40  or  50  feet  for  live  miles,  when  it 
breaks  off  abruptly  into  high  pine  lands. 

Though  in  previous  years,  when  the  town  was  comparatively  small, 
Epidemics  were  not  uncommon,  it  is  a  remarkable  tact  that  no  Yellow 
Fever  occurrexi  for  eight  years  previous  to  1837,  except  sporadically. 
Since  my  removal  to  the  city,  (May,  1836,)  there  has  been  no  year 
without  sporadic  cases,  and  not  less  than  five  Epidemics  of  greater  or 
less  magnitude  have  prevailed,  viz:  in  1837 — '39 — '42 — '43— '44.  I 
shall  select,  from  the  history  of  each,  a  few  facts  bearing  on  the  points  to 
be  examined.  \ 

The  first  Epidemic  I  witnessed  was  that  of  1837,  which  was  an* 
nounced  by  a  sing^le  case  on  the  10th  of  September.  Four  more  cases 
occurred  about  the  20ih,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  all  these  cases  oc-^ 
curred  at  points  so  remote  from  the  shipping  and  so  distant  from  each 
other  as  to  preclude  the  idea  of  recent  importation,  or  propagation  by 
contagion.  They  seemed  to  arise,  each  from  an  independent  focus. 
The  next  cases  did  not  appear  until  about  the  10th  of  October,  or  some 
twenty  days  after  the  last  mentioned  cases,  when  it  commenced  spread- 
ing rapidly  in  all  directions  as  an  Epidemic,  and  carried  ofl*  about  350 
persons  before  it  was  arrested  by  a  ^*  killing  frost."  There  was  nothing 
in  the  character  of  the  weather  to  account  for  the  slow  progress  during 
the  first  thirty  days,  and  it  assumed  the  Epidemic  character  a  few  days 
afler  a  very  heavy  southern  gale  ^hich  caused  the  water  of  the  river  to 
overflow  the  low  parts  of  the  town  on  its  margin. 

Tlie  next  Epidemic  occurred  in  1839,  and  commenced  during  the  first 
days  of  August,  where  it  should  have  been  the  least  expected,  viz :  on 
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the  comer  of  Goverament  and  Hamilton  streets,  half  a  mile  from  the 
•hipping,  in  a  clean,  well  ventilated  and  fashionable  phrt  of  the  town. 
For  a  short  time  the  disease  spread  slowly  around  this  focus,  but  al 
length  it  burst  forth  in  every  direction  with  extraordinary  violence, 
ravaging  not  only  the  town,  but  the  environs  for  several  miles.  This 
was  one  of  those  great  Epidemics,  in  which  the  disease,  shaking  off 
complications,  assumes  its  true  and  undisguised  character,  and  usurping 
the  field,  swallows  up  every  thing  else  in  the  shape  of  Fever.  Number 
of  deaths  480.  Almost  all  the  seaports  on  the  Gulf  were  visited  by 
Yellow  Fever  this  season  in  severe  form.  There  was  nothing  peculiar 
in  the  weather,  but  on  the  contrary  it  had  been  pleasant,  temperate  and 
showery.  There  was  no  imaginable  cause  why  the  dormant  germ  of 
Yellow  Fever  should  have  been  aroused  to  such  extraordinary  activity 
at  so  many  distant  points  at  the  same  time. 

In  1842  we  again  see  the  disease,  commencing  the  29th  of  August,  in 
Spanish  Alley,  a  very  filthy  place  near  the  docks,  where  it  would  natu- 
rally be  expected.  From  this  point  it  spread  with  surprising  delibera- 
tion in  a  north  westerly  direction — travelling  slowly  from  house  to 
house,  and  taking  more  than  a  month  to  reach  and  extend  along  Dau- 
phin street,  which  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  town,  dividing  it  into 
two  equal  parts.  Its  course  and  progress  could  be  traced  step  by  step, 
and  its  ravages  were  confined  to  one  half  of  the  town,  leaviiag  the  other 
almost  untouched.  Had  frost  kept  off  a  few  weeks  longer,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  it  would  have  continued  its  course  and  march- 
ed over  the  other  half  of  the  town.  Another  Epidemic  appeared  in 
1843,  commencing  about  the  lOth  of  August  in  the  opposite  or  northern 
extreme  of  the  town,  and  pursuing  a  course  the  reverse  of  the  preceding 
year,  viz :  south  east— taking  about  the  same  length  of  time  to  extend 
itself  over  the  northern,  that  it  had  over  the  southern  half  in  1842 — 
leaving  the  southern  part  almost  untouched.  Number  of  deaths  240, 
and  checked  by  a  severe  frost 

Such  was  the  general  course  of  the  disease  in  the  last  two  years, 
though  there  were  some  trivial  irregularities.  In  each  of  these  years 
persons  by  visiting  the  infected  district  contracted  Yellow  Fever  and 
carried  it  home  with  them  to  other  parts  of  the  city,  still  the  disease 
was  not  in  any  instance  communicated  or  propagated  by  them.  It 
travelled  day  by  day  for  weeks,  progressing  from  point  to  point  like  the 
army  worm  through  the  cotton  region. 

In  1844  Yellow  Fever  made  its  last  appearance  in  Mobile  (except 
sporadic  cases,)  but  to  so  limited  an  extent  as  scarcely  to  deserve  the 
name  of  Epidemic ;  still  the  &cts  are  curious  and  important  in  connec- 
tion  with  our  subject.  The  first  cases  occurred  about  the  1st  of  August, 
and  others  continued  to  appear  at  irregular  intervals  for  about  two 
months,  which  were  scattered  here  and  there  over  the  town  in  a  very 
extraordinary  manner.  The  number  of  deaths  was  but  40,  and  they 
could  not  have  been  more  scattered,  occurring  on  dififerent  squares 
with  apparently  as  little  connexion  as^  would  the  same  number  of  labor 
cases. 

A  review  of  the  Epidemics  just  detailed,  will  reveal  some  curioua 
and  important  hahite  of  Yellow  Fever,  which  have  been  strangely  over- 
looked by  writers  on  the  subject ;  and  so  far  from  being  peculinr  to 
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that  disease  in  Mobile,  its  history  in  other  places  will  show  that  thejr 
belong  to  it  every  where.  The  progress  of  the  disease,  in  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York  particularly,  has  been  marked  by  the  same  pe- 
culiarities. I  beg  leave  to  call  attention  especially  to  the  Epidemics  of 
1842-3,  as  the  mode  of  propagation  in  these  years  forms  the  basis  of 
all  my  reasoning.  In  these  years  the  disease  started  from  a  single 
locus  at  difierent  extremes  of  the  town,  and  afcer  hanging  about  the 
point  of  origin  for  a  short  time,  took  up  its  march  and  progressed  stead- 
ily and  slowly  for  more  than  a  month,  until  it  overspread  one  half  of 
the  town,  without  being  stopped  by  variations  of  weather. 

How  is  this  slow  progress  to  be  accounted  for  ?  Why  did  the  div 
ease,  while  the  sea  and  the  land  breezes  were  sweeping  the  town  dai- 
ly in  every  direction,  take  a  month  to  extend  half  a  mile  and  then  stop 
in  the  heart  of  the  town  ?  If  the  morbific  cause  exists  in  the  fi)na  of 
Malaria^  which  *'  toe  only  know  as  united  to  the  atmosphere"^ 4f  it 
can  be  influenced  by  cunents  of  air,  or  propagated  by  contagion,  its 
course  and  conduct  could  not  have  been  such  as  described.  It  was 
literally  and  truly  a  migrating  disease^  possessing  an  inherent  power 
of  reproduction  and  progression  irreconcilable  with  any  known  laws 
of  gases,  emanations,  vapors  or  dews.  Even  Lie  big's  theory  of /er- 
mentaliony  which  is  the  latest  fashion^  is  equally  insufficient,  for  a  /er- 
menling  point  of  the  air  cannot  stand  still.  MaccuUoch  has  discoursed 
largely  about  the  fiintastic  motions  of  the  atmosphere  ;  he  tells  us  of 
upward  currents  and  downward  currents — straight,  curvilinear  and  ir« 
regular  currents — the  curious  distributions  of  dews,  dsc.,  d;c.,  but  all 
falls  short  of  the  mark,  however  applicable  such  explanations  may  be 
to  the  propagation  of  Intermittent  Fevers.  Yellow  Fever,  in  1842  and 
'43,  travelled  from  house  to  house  for  more  than  a  month,  as  would  a 
tax  collector,  and  was  just  about  as  much  influenced  by  the  weather ; 
for  neither  the  fever  nor  the  tax  collector  like  to  travel  in  rain,  though 
they  pay  no  regard  to  the  direction  of  winds. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  years  1837 — '39  and  '44,  the  disease 
started  in  succession  from  several  or  many  foci,  and  diffusing  itself 
gradually  or  rapidly  in  the  different  years,  seemed  to  lose  all  connectioa 
with  the  points  of  departure  or  origin;  cases  occurred  here  and' there 
in  every  direction.  These  facts  may  at  first  glance  seem  to  contradict 
those  before  given ;  but  a  little  reflection  will  satisfy  the  reader  thai 
they  are  all  perfectly  reconcilable  by  the  Insect  theory,  and  no  other. 

Before  entering  on  the  **  Insect  Hypothesis"  in  detail,  it  may  be  well 
to  give  a  fiimiliar  illustration  of  it,  based  on  &cts  well  known  to  all 
cUisses  in  the  cotton  region.  The  perfect  analogy  between  the  habits 
of  certain  insects  and  Yellow  Fever  will  thus  oe  made  apparent  at 
once. 

It  is  a  law  of  nature  that  every  plant  afiTords  sustenance  to  several 
parasitic  insects,  and  the  average  number  of  each  plant  has  been  esti- 
mated at  half  a  dozen.  The  cotton  plant  like  others  is  attacked  by  iie 
parasites,  having  their  peculiar  habits  and  instincts.  One  or  several 
of  these  insects  may  appear  the  same  season,  and  true  to  their  instincts 
each  attaciis  diflerent  parts  or  organs  of  the  plant — as  the  leaves,  bark, 
woody  fibre,  roots,  pods  or  bolls,  flowers,  dec.  Some  years  there  may 
be  an  entire  exemption  firom  one  of  these  insects,  or  to  use  a  medical 
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phrase,  there  may  bo  a  few  sporadic  cases.  At  anotliertime  a  worm 
may  appear  at  a  single  point,  and  from  this  focus  will  spread  slowly 
over  a  portion  of  a  Held  (as  did  the  Yellow  Fever  in  1842  and  '43) 
leaving  the  other  portion  almost  untouched.  In  another  year  a  worm 
comes  like  a  great  J'lpidemic,  appearing  at  many  points  in  rapid  suc- 
cession or  simultaneously,  and  ravaging  not  only  a  single  plantation 
but  laying  waste  the  cotton  region  for  several  hundred  miles.  Some  of 
the  insects  appear  on  the  hill-tops,  others  in  the  low  places.  Some  at- 
tack the  vigorous  plethoric  plants,  others  the  delicate  and  feeble  plants, 
&c.  One  planter,  a  very  sensible,  accurate  observer,  informed  me 
that  some  very  minute  insect  attacked  his  cotton  field  last  summer  in 
concentric  circles^  causing  a  very  singular  appearance ;  the  alternate 
circles  of  healthy  and  diseased  plants  varying  in  elevation  and  resem- 
blinflf  the  waves  of  the  ocean. 

Tae  history  of  the  great  Army  Worm  which  destroyed  the  cotton 
crop  of  the  last  year  is  very  curious  and  instructive.  From  the  best 
information  lean  procure^  this  worm  appeared  in  1820.  in  1840  and 
1847,  long  and  irregular  intervals.  A  writer  in  the  July  No.  of  the 
New  Orleans  *•  Commercial  Review"  has,  I  think,  demonstrated  some 
instructive  facts  connected  with  its  Natural  History.  He  shows  that 
there  is  no  provision  for  its  preservation  during  the  winters  of  our  cli- 
mate, and  that  it  must  perish  so  soon  as  its  food,  which  is  the  cotton 
plant  alone,  is  exhausted.  He  states,  also,  that  this  worm  commences 
in  the  extreme  south,  and  progresses  invariably  in  a  north  westerly 
direction.  This  worm  belongs,  like  the  silk  worm,  to  the  Moth  Tribe, 
and  there  is  a  strong  similarity  in  the  habits  of  the  two  Insects.  There 
is  no  natural  provision  fiere  for  the  hybernation  of  the  silk  worm  ;  it  is 
a  native  of  the  tropical  climate,  and  its  generations  follow  each  other 
in  rapid  succession.  It  feeds  exclusively  upon  the  Mulberry  tree,  and 
if  the  eggs  were  not  preserved  by  artificial  means  they  would  all  inevi- 
tably perish.  When  the  warm  weather  of  the  spring  comes  on,  the 
^SS^  require  to  be  kept  in  a  cool,  dark  place,  to  prevent  them  from 
hatching  before  their  food  is  ready  for  them,  viz:  the  leaf  of  the  Mul- 
berry.  If  the  worm  is  born  before  the  leaf  puts  forth,  it  perishes. 
The  case  of  the  Army  Worm  is  perfectly  analogous — from  its  known 
peculiarities  it  must  be  a  native  of  a  tropical  climale,  where  the  cot- 
ton  plant  is  perenniaL  The  time  required  from  birth  to  full  maturity, 
including  all  metamorphoses,  is  but  ten  days.  We  have  numerous  in- 
stances of  the  emigration  of  butterflies  and  other  insects  across  water 
to  a  great  distance,  and  it  is  very  easy  to  conceive  how  the  moth,  which 
produces  the-  army  worm,  might  (breeding  with  the  rapidity  it  does) 
tind  its  way  from  Mexico  or  South  America  into  the  southern  part  of 
the  United  States  and  gradually  overrun  our  cotton  region.  If,  as  the 
writer  alluded  to,  a&iserts,  the  time  of  existence  of  the  Army  Worm  is 
hut  ten  days,  and  its  food  be  exclusively  the  cotton  plant,  the  conclu- 
sion is  inevitable  that  it  must  come  into  existence  and  die  in  the  spring 
long  before  their  food  is  produced  in  our  climate. 

I  have  been  a  little  minute  in  these  details,  as  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  allude  to  them  aderwards  when  speaking  of  the  migrations  and 
other  habits  of  Yellow  Fever  and  some  kindred  diseases. 

Even  this  little  sketch  is  sufficient  to  show  some  striking  analogies 
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between  the  habits  of  insects  and  those  of  certain  Epidemic  diseases. 
Some  insects  lie  donna^it  for  years,  and  then  appear  in  several  or  innu- 
merable points,  and  varying  in  number  from  a  few  up  to  countless 
myriads ;  others  appear,  but  very  variable  in  extent  every  year.  The 
reasons  for  their  long  repose,  their  irregular  and  sudden  resurrection, 
their  varying  numbers,  the  habitation  and  condition  of  their  germs, 
during  these  different  periods,  are  inexplicable  difbculties  which  re* 
mind  us  strongly  of  the  vagaries  of  Yellow  Fever.  The  different  in- 
sects, too,  (like  Epidemic  diseases,)  attack  different  organs  of  plants-^ 
at  one  time  very  circumscribed  in  their  operations,  attacking  one  or  a 
few  spots ;  and  at  another,  bursting  forth  like  a  wide-spread  Epidemic. 
There  are  no  appreciable  meteorological  changes  which  can  account 
for  "each  change  of  many-colored  life." 

Animal  and  vegetable  decomposition  are  governed  by  laws  which 
are  more  uniform,  more  palpable  and  easily  comprehended — whenever 
animal  or  vegetable  matter  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  heat,  air  and 
moisture,  deciomposition  rapidly  ensues ;  and  there  is  no  summer  in  our 
climate  during  which  a  dead  horse  or  a  bale  of  hay  will  not  rot  in  the 
open  air  and  in  a  few  days  throw  ofT  plentifully  its  offensive  effluvia. 
These  effluvia  too  must  abound  eiTry  year,  (though  fevers  are  but 
occasional)  and  as  Macculloch  remarks  they  become  incorporated  with 
the  atmosphere,  and  unlike  the  maleries  morbi  of  Yellow  Fever,  are 
compelled  to  obey  its  motions. 

Though  my  argument  is  intended  particularly  to  illustrate  Yellow 
Fever,  which  I  regard  as  a  disease  sui  generis,  still  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  remark  that  the  present  stale  of  facts  do  not  warrant  us  in 
assuming  Identity  for  all  tlie  other  forms  of  what  are  termed  Marsh 
Fevers,  viz.  Intermittent,  Remittent,  Bilious  and  Congestive  Fevers. 
The  various  and  strongly  contrasted  types  described  in  the  United 
States — those  of  Flanders,  of  the  different  countries  lying  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  those  of  Africa  and  India,  all  of  which  have  been  de- 
scribed, may  well  excite  serious  doubts  on  this  point.  I  am  by  no 
means  sure  that  all  these  types  may  not  be  most  rationally  explained  by 
attributing  them  to  various  insect  species,  but  laying  aside  this  hypo- 
thesis and  assuming  the  malarial^  it  would  be  a  strange  anomaly  in 
nature,  should  it  be  proven  that  but  one  morbific  cause  of  fever  is 
generated  over  the  broad  surface  of  our  variously  compounded  globe. — 
Fever  should  have  its  genus  and  its  species,  like  other  things  in 
nature. 

Though  chemistry  has  arrived  at  a  wonderful  perfection  in  analyzing 
and  separating  into  their  primitive  elements  the  various  mineral, 
vegetable  and  animal  substances  which  surround  us,  yet  the  laboratory 
has  not  succeeded  in  bringing  to  light  any  gas  or  product  of  putrefaction 
which  can  produce  in  the  human  frame  a  train  of  symptoms  resembling 
those  of  Periodic  or  Yellow  Fever.  Many  of  the  products  of  the 
laboratory  will  disturb  health  or  produce  death,  but  they  create  symp. 
toms  of  their  own.  There  are  many  known  facts  which  make  it  pro- 
bable that  a  muUiplicity  of  Malarial  poisons  exist.  It  is  ascertained 
that  different  soils  eliminate  different  gases,  as  Azote,  Sulphuretted 
Hydrogen,  Hydrochloric  acid,  Hydrogen,  Carburetted  Hydrogen,  Car* 
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bonic  acid  gas  dec,  and  yet  we  have  no  evidence  that  any  of  these 
have  any  agency  in  producing  Fevers.* 

Again  we  have  a  vast  number  of  Emanations^  which  are  known  to 
exist,  though  beyond  the  reach  of  the  chemist — for  example  the  various 
forms  of  animai  matter ;  as  flesh,  fish  6lc. — the  infinite  variety  of 
plants,  as  well  as  soils,  all  give  off  peculiar  emanations  which  are  only 
detected  by  the  sense  of  smell.  There  are  also  other  emanations  of 
which  we  should  be  wholly  ignorant  were  it  not  for  their  efifects  on  the 
human  system.  Some  of  these  are  mineral,  some  vegetable  and  others 
animal — such  as  those  from  Mercury,  Lead,  Arsenic  d&c. — those  firom 
the  Mancinella  tree,  the  Rhus  Toxicodendron,  the  Upas  6lc. — those 
from  the  bodies  of  persons  laboring  under  contagious  diseases  drc.  &c., 
and  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  chapter  on  Emanations  might  be 
greatly  extended  could  we  trace  all  diseases  to  their  causes.  But  we 
may  well  doubt  from  their  peculiar  mode  of  propagation^  whether  the 
materies  morbi  of'*  Marsh  Fevers"  exists  in  this  form. 

M.  Chervin,  in  one  of  his  last  works  **  De  Videntit6  de  nature  des 
Figures  d^origine  paludcenne  de  differenis  types  4'<^."  has  given  the 
fullest  and  most  labored  argument  I  have  met  with  in  favor  of  the 
Identity  of  Yellow  and  Marsh  Fevers ;  and  as  it  is  indispensible  to  vaj 
argument  that  Yellow  Fever  should  be  as  far  as  possible  isolated,  i  will 
introduce  his  resume  as  a  text  for  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  point. 
These  conclusions  will  be  found  at  the  close  of  his  essay  under  the 
caption :  "  Analogies  entre  les  Fiivres  P^riodiques  et  la  Fitvre 
JauneJ^ 

1st.  "  Yellow  Fever  has  never  prevailed  epidemically  out  of  the  Tropics 
except  in  summer  or  autumn,  that  is  to  say,  in  those  seasons  in  which  Inter- 
mittent and  Remittent  Fevers  prevail."— Chervin. 

This  proposition  may  be  admitted  without  hesitation,  as  it  proves 
nothing,  if  true. 

2nd.  *'  Yellow  Fever  is  never  seen  except  in  localities  where  Periodic 
Fevers  may  be  developed." 

If  true,  this  proposition  should  deserve  no  more  weight  in  settling  the 
point  in  dispute,  than  the  last.  The  fact  that  two  diseases  are  always 
found  in  the  same  climates  and  localities  no  more  proves  identity  for 
them,  than  similar  circumstances  would  prove  identity  for  two  plants  or 
two  animals.  But  we  have  good  authority  for  disputing  the  fact  laid 
down.  Yellow  Fever  does  occur  in  localities  where  Intermittents  are 
extremely  rare  or  wholly  unknotcn.  Amongst  otber  examples  we  may 
cite  the  Island  of  Barbadoes,  which  is  thoroughly  drained — almost  every 

'^  Important  discoveries  might  be  suggested  by  the  phenomena  which  occur 
m  sweetening  a  cup  of  tea  as  well  as  by  the  fall  of  an  apple.  When  a  lamp 
of  su^r  is  dropped  into  a  cup  of  tea  numerous  bubbles  of  air,  which  had  occn- 

Sied  Its  pores,  are  seen  to  rise  to  the  surface ;  and  in  ridinff  in  the  suburbs  of 
lobile  a  few  weeks  ago  after  very  heavy  rains  T  perceived  large  quantities  of 
gas  gurgling  throuffh  the  newly  formed  small  ponds,  which  was  displaced  from 
"Sie  porous  soil  in  tbe  same  way  that  the  air  was  from  the  sugar.  This  gas  is 
easily  collected  after  heavy  rains,  and  it  would  be  a  curious  subject  of  inquiry 
to  aacsrtain  its  composition  in  diflerent  soils,  and  localities. 
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foot  of  it  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation  and  is  according  to  the  authorities 
exempt  from  Intermittent  Fevers.  Interniittents  once  prevailed  here 
extensively,  but  have  been  exterminated  by  drainage  and  cultivation. 
The  fact  is  notorious  that  invalids  suffering  from  Periodic  Fevers  go 
from  the  surrounding  Islands  to  Barbadoes  to  get  cured  of  these  dis- 
seases,  and  yet  Yellow  Fever  prevails  nowhere  with  more  malignity 
than  in  Barbadoes. 

3rd.  When  in  the  Equinoxial  regions  the  Yellow  Fever  sweeps  off  the  nn- 
acclimated  population,  Periodic  Fevers  prevail  generally  amongst  the  Creoles 
and  old  residents." 

This  opinion  has  oflen  been  advanced  and  although  there  is  appa- 
rently some  foundation  for  it,  I  think  a  false  interpretation  has  been 
given  to  the  facts  on  which  it  reposes.  Periodic  fevers  do  certainly  often 
occur,  to  a  very  limited  extent  in  those  localities  where  Yellow  fever  is 
seen,  and  in  the  same  season,  but,  as  before  stated,  this  proves  nothing 
as  to  their  identity.  The  unacclimated  population  of  Mobile,  for  exam- 
ple, may  be  simultaneously  attacked  by  the  two  diseases,  whilst  the  €WcH' 
mated  residents,  (who  are  exempt  from  Yellow  lever,)  may,  if  its  morbi- 
fic cause  is  present,  be  attacked  by  Periodic  fever,  against  which  there 
can  be  no  acclimation.  The  extent  however  to  which  Intermitteuts  pre- 
vail amongst  the  Creoles  during  Yellow  fever  Epidemics  has  been  great- 
ly exaggerated  by  M.  Chervin.  In  Barbadoes  these  Periodic  fevers  do 
not  accompany  Yellow  fever  at  all^  and  in  Charleston,  Mobile,  and 
New  Orleans  they  are  rare  except  in  the  outskirts  bordering  on  the 
marshes.  The  physicians  of  these  cities  must  all  sustain  me  in  the 
assertion  that  the  Creoles  and  other  acclimated  residents  are  healthy 
during  Yellow  fever  Epidemics.  Periodic  fevers  certainly  do  not  "  s^vis- 
^ent  g^n^ralement  contre  les  cr doles  et  les  anciins  residensJ*^ 

4th.  ^  The  meteoToloffical  phenomena,  which  exercise  so  marked  an  influ- 
ence over  the  march  of  Yellow  fever,  exert  an  analogous  influence  over  that  of 
Periodic  fevers." 

The  physicians  of  our  Southern  Seaports  are  certainly  not  prepared 
to  receive  this  proposition  as  demonstrated,  for  according  to  our  obser- 
vations the  origin  of  Yellow  fever  at  different  epochs  is  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  appreciable  meteorological  changes,  though  ader  it  has  once 
started  it  progresses  more  rapidly  in  dry  than  very  wet  weather.  No 
one  can  pretend  to  predict  the  occurrence  of  Yellow  fever  the  day  before 
the  first  case  appears,  (n  Mobile  we  are  oflen  taken  by  surprise  as  is 
the  case  at  the  time  I  am  writing  (30th  July,  '47) — a  case  occurred  in 
a  Capt.  Smith  at  the  Mansion  House,  about  the  18th  of  this  month, 
though  the  weather  has  been  remarkably  temperate  and  the  rains  have 
been  falling  in  torrents  for  a  month— cases  have  occurred  in  New 
Orleans  in  June,  under  similar  circumstances,  and  in  both  cities  the  dia. 
ease  is  a  month  in  advance  of  its  usual  time  of  appearance.  The  dis. 
ease  does  not  with  any  regularity  therefore  appear  in  the  hot  years  aa 
baa  been  asserted,  but  just  as  often  in  the  showery  pleasant  seasons; 
cases  have  been  occurring  every  day  or  two  in  New  Orleans,  for  the 
last  6  weeks  in  the  midst  of  the  unceasing  rains,  but  the  disease  will 
not  probably  extend  rapidly  until  the  rains  cease — if  the  cause  is  animal- 
culajT  we  can  well  imagine  how  rains  may  impede  their  march.    But 
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when  tliis  disp?.se  once  gets  undeY  way  it  is  nnimppded  by  winds  or 
storms,  and  nothing  short  of  a  "killing  frost"  can  arrest  it— repeated 
light  frosts  niaycoin**,  but  the  disease  continues  till  arrested  by  theyr^w- 
ing  point,  if  Yellow  fever  were  caused  by  emanations  from  decompo- 
sing animal  or  vegetable  matter,  a  single  freezing  night  might  stufjyend 
the  elimination  of  these  effluvia  ;  but  the  influence  must  cease  when 
the  cause  is  withdrawn.  We  often  have  two  or  three  weeks  of  weather 
after  a  killing  frost,  as  warm  as  that  which  preceded  it,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  decomposition  should  not  resume  its  operations  ;  but  not 
80  with  the  Yelluw  lever — like  in  insect  lite,  when  the  ova  are  once 
hatched,  the  propagation  of  this  disease  goes  on  till  arrested  by  a  killing 
froft — and  it  can  only  be  animated  by  another  summer's  sun,  which  calls 
from  their  slumbering  places  the  various  insect  tribes. 

6th.  We  know  that  the  miasms  which  give  birth  to  Periodic  fevers  may  be 
transf)orted  by  the  winds ;  so  is  it  with  thos3  which  produce  Yellow  fever ; 
only  in  tke  luilcr  case  Ikcir  deleter iuus  action  does  not  ex/end  so  far. ^* 

Even  M.  Chervin,  then,  is  here  forci'd  to  admit  a  distinction  between 
these  diseases — viz  :  that  Y''ellow  is  less  influenced  by  winds  than  Perio- 
dic fevers.  But  here  a  question  surrounded  by  fearful  difficulties  cppo- 
ses  our  progress — to  what  extent  are  these  diti'erent  diseases  influenced 
by  winds  ?  The  writers  on  Malaria  present  us  a  strange  confusion  of 
facts  on  this  point  and  time  does  not  permit  us  to  enter  as  fully  into  its 
elucidation  as  we  could  wish.  It  seems  to  be  a  generally  admitted  fact 
that  the  morbific  cause  of  intermittent  fever  may  be  wafted  several  miles, 
over  landf  whether  the  mater ics  morbi  exists  in  a  gaseous  oi  animalcular 
form  ;  but  when  we  come  to  the  propagation  of  Malaria  across  tcaler 
we  become  lost  in  a  most  extraordinary  labyrinth  of  contradictions  ! 

Macculloch  who  has  written  the  most  elaborate  and  complete  treatise 
in  our  language  on  Malaria,  makes  no  allusion  to  the  commonly  received 
opinion  of  absorption  of  malaria  by  voter ;  and  not  only  gives  we!! 
authenticated  instances  where  it  has  been  wafted  to  vessels  5  or  6  miles 
out  at  sea,  but  even  goes  so  far  as  to  attribute  the  spring  Intermittents 
on  the  West  coast  of  Great  Britain,  during  the  prevalence  of  Easterlj 
winds,  to  Malaria  which  has  been  borne  across  the  sea  from  Holland, 
He  says  that  clouds,  togs,  swarms  of  insects,  the  perfume  of  cinnamon 
groves  and  we  might  add  cloiids  of  dust  may  be  transported  by  winds 
long  distances  ;  and  if  so,  why  may  not  the  materies  morbi  of  Intermit- 
tent fever?  The  doctrine  of  Malaria  supposes  a  gaseous  poison  which 
rises  from  the  earth  and  mingles  with  the  atmosphere — it  is  clear  there- 
fore, that  in  the  case  alluded  to,  if  there  be  no  local  cause  of  malaria  on 
the  coast  of  Great  Britain,  where  these  intermittents  occur,  the  Malaria 
must  come  from  Holland,  as  it  cannot  emanate  from  the  sea.  l^hus, 
Macculloch  argues,  must  stand  the  case,  or  the  whole  doctrine  of  Mala- 
ria be  abandoned.  These  Intermittents  come  with  the  East  wind  and 
no  other;  and  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  an  uncontaminated  wind, 
from  any  point  of  the  compass,  can  produce  a  specific  disease.  The 
East  wind  does  not  produce  Intermittents  in  other  parts  of  Great  Britain 
or  in  other  countries,  and  the  Intermittents  alluded  to  come  only  with 
the  East  wind. 

Opposed  to  these  opinions  of  McCulloch,  which  are  maintained  by  a 
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preponderaoce  of  authorities,  we  find  a  great  many  of  equal  respecta- 
bility contending  that  Malaria  cannot  •be  propagated,  or  transported  by 
winds  across  water,  even  a  very  short  distance. 

Sir  John  Pringle,  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  Dr.  Fergusson  and  others,  give 
instances  where  the  most  pestiferous  fevers  couid  not  be  transported  a 
few  yards  across  water.  Notorious  examples  of  this  kind  have  twice 
occurred  in  the  English  Fleet  at  Walcheren,  one  of  which  is  related  by 
Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  though  he  gives  an  instance  in  another  place  of  In- 
termittents  attacking  vessels  several  miles  from  land. 

As  an  example  I  will  select,  from  many,  the  following  remarks  of 
Sir  James  Johnson  on  the  fever  of  the  famous  Walcheren  Expedition. 

*'  Nothing  could  more  clearly  prove  the  limited  range  of  marsh  efflu- 
vium than  the  contrast  between  the  health  of  the  Navy  and  that  ofthe 
Army.  Although  the  ships  were  distributed  along  the  shores  of  Wal- 
cheren and  Beveland,  from  Flushing  to  Batz,  most  of  them  within  a 
cablets  length  of  the  banks,  yet  no  sickness  occurred  except  amongst 
such  parts  of  the  crews  as  were  employed  on  shore  and  remained  there 
during  the  nights.  Most  of  the  officers  of  the  ships  and  many  of  the 
men  were  in  the  habit  of  making  excursions  through  all  parts  of  the 
islands  by  day  with  complete  immunity  from  fever.  The  night  was 
here,  as  in  sultiy  climates,  the  period  of  danger."  The  entire  width  of 
the  channel  between  Walcheren  and  Beveland  is  about  6000  feet. 
The  histoiy  of  fevers  so  abounds  in  similar  &cts  that  it  would  be  need- 
less to  multiply  them  here. 

How  strongly  do  the  two  classes  of  facts,  referred  to  by  MaccuUoch 
and  Johnson,  contradict  each  other ;  how  irreconcileable  do  ,they  seem, 
and  yet  if  human  testimony  be  worth  any  thing,  each  is  sustained  by 
such  a  chain  of  testimony  as  to  place  it  beyond  question.  As  before 
remarked,  the  difficulty  will  probably  be  found  to  be  in  a  false  **  hy- 
pothesis",  and  not  in  false  fiicts.  May  not  these  contradictions  be 
more  rationally  reconciled  by  supposing  a  plurality  of  morbific  causes  to 
exist  ?  One  rising  into,  and  mingling  with  the  atmosphere  and  obeying 
its  motions,  and  another  propagating  itself  by  different  laws  ?  How 
else  are  we  to  explain  the  facts  that  Intermittents  are  transported  to 
distant  points  and  elevated  to  the  height  of  a  thousand  or  more  feet ; 
while  Yellow  Fever  as  certainly  creeps  ahng  upon  or  near  the  surface 
of  the  earth  ?  Yellow  Fever  is  certainly  very  oflen,  if  not  always, 
•topped  in  its  progress  by  water,  but  is  not  impeded  by  rows  of  trees, 
houses,  and  other  barriers,  against  Intermittents.  There  are  numeroiM 
instances  recorded  of  vessels  lying  near  the  wharfs  of  infected  towns, 
or  near  other  vessels,  on  board  of  which.  Yellow  Fever  prevailed  vio* 
lently,  without  being  contaminated.  There  are  even  perfectly  authen* 
ticated  instances  where  one  side  or  end  of  a  ship  has  suffered  severely 
from  this  disease,  whilst  the  other  was  entirely  free  from  it !  We  can 
xeadily  believe,  that  certain  insects  which  are  endowed  with  unac- 
countable instincts  and  habits,  might  attack  a  part  of  a  ship,  of  a  trB6» 
of  a  wheat  or  cotton  field  ;  but  we  cannot  imagine  how  a  gas  could  be 
tamed  loose  oh  one  side  of  the  cabin  of  a  vessel  and  not  extend  to  the 
other  I  I  1  Some  new  law  of  gases  or  emanations  must  be  discovered 
by  the  Malaria  party  before  they  can  explain  this  mysteiy. 

It  would  appear  that  Malaria  embarrasses  its  firiends  veiy  nuch,  not 
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onlj  by  the  i/lregularilies  of  its  jouraeyings  oTer  water,  bat  by  those 
ever  dry  iMid.  Dr.  {Robert  WiUiams,  the  distinguished  author  of  the 
work  on  **  Morbid  Poisons,"  says,  *^  different  wUs  also  act  as  attracting 
or  repelling  causes  which  afiect  the  transmission  of  the  paludal  poi- 
son." In  addition  to  other  similar  facts,  he  tells  us  that  Dr.  Morton 
mentions  the  following  instance  in  the  neighborhood  of  Weymoth. 
The  inhabitants  of  a  dry  district,  immediately  around,  or  on  a  level 
with  the  marsh,  being  nearly  eiempted  from  the  fever  which  greatly 
prevails  on  the  more  distant  hills.  This  same  fkci  is  also  observed  on 
the  hills  of  Sussex."  Dr.  Williams  adds  instances  of  similar  import 
which  we  might  easily  multiply.  He  gives  no  evidence  of  this  aOrac- 
iwn  of  Malaria  by  the  plain,  and  if  he  were  at  all  practiccdly  familiar 
with  paludal  Fevers  in  hot  climates,  he  could  not  have  advanced  such 
an  idea;  for  it  is  a  well  known  fact  in  our  Southern  States  that  the 
morbific  cause  of  Intermittent  or  Remittent  Fevers  will  almost  invaria- 
bly pass  over  thn  low  lands,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  character  of  the 
soUf  to  attack  the  neighboring  heights  in  preference.  The  low  land 
rarely  escapes  entirely,  but  is  less  affected  as  a  general  rule  than  the 
overlooking  hill. 

Leaving  the  plain.  Dr.  Williams  next  seeks  further  illustration  of  his 
position  on  the  high  lands.  ^  The  different  force"  (he  says)  "  by  which 
the  paludal  poison  is  attracted  by  different  surfaces,  has  been  oilen  ob- 
served in  the  West  Indies.  Fort  Hiidane,  at  Porto  Maria,  (Jamaica),  oc- 
cupies the  extreme  point  of  a  promontory,  which  projects  considerablj 
from  the  main-land  and  divides  the  bay  into  two  basin-like  recesses. 
This  promontory,  which  is  one  hundred  and  fifly  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  two  hundred  feet  across,  is  so  nearly  perpendiadwr  and  so 
nearly  alike  in  all  its  faces,  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  an  artificial 
structure,  raised  fi>r  the  defence  of  the  harbor.  It  is  formed  of  pure 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  on  looking  at  it  merely  as  a  dry  mass  ,of  chalk, 
washed  on  three  sides  by  the  sea,  we  should  imagine  it  to  be  one  of 
the  healthiest  situations  in  the  West  Indies.  Two  streams,  however, 
fall  into  the  bay,  one  on  each  side  of  this  headland  at  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  distant.  They  move  slowly,  and  their  banks  are  covered  with 
Miangrove,  which  it  is  presumed  furnishes  the  more  palpable  cause  of 
fever.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  the  inhabitants  of  PcNrto  Maria,  which 
is  situated  on  either  side  of  one  of  these  streams,  do  not  appear^  sufier 
fipom  their  position,  while  at  Fort  Hiidane,  the  returns  of  the  sick  have 
shown  it  to  be  productive  of  a  fever  so  deadly,  that  for  some  years  past 
the  Fort  has  not  been  garrisoned." 

He  relates  another  parallel  instance,  viz :  at  Port  Spain,  the  Capital 
of  Trinidad,  where  the  town,  on  the  marshy  lowlands,  is  infinitely  mors 
healthy  than  '*  the  covering  heights,  which  rise  out  of  one  extremity  of 
the  marsh,  and  which  are  composed  of  the  dryest  and  OMst  healthy  hmu 
terials,  or  pure  lime  stone."  *  *  *  *<  No  portion  of  their  divsrsifiail 
snrfeoe,  however  elevated,  sunken,  or  walled  round,  has  been  a  secoritj 
from  the  exhalations  below." 

Dr.  Fergusson,  in  his  oft  quoted  paper  on  Malaria,  in  voL  9  of  the 
M  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,"  adds  his  high  an. 
thority  to  the  support  of  these  opinions.  He  says-***  Another  prmif  that 
firom  tha  attraction  above  mentioned,  it  (Malaria)  orssps  abmg  Am 
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groimd^  80  as  to  coiKseiitrate  and  coOect  on  the  aidef  of  the  adjaicmit 
hills,  instead  of  floating  directly  upwards  in  the  atmosphere,  is  the  m» 
markable  fad  thai  U  i$  cerUdnly  absorbed  by  passing  aver  a  small  sur- 
face  of  water" 

Fergusson  testifies  also,  as  do  writers  on  diseases  of  hot  climates 
generallj,  to  the  fitct  that  Malaria  is  more  concentrated  near  the 
ground,  and  consequently  a  much  larger  proportion  of  persons  are  at- 
tacked in  a  first  than  a  second,  and  in  a  second  than  a  third  story; 
thus  proving  that  Malaria,  in  s(mieo(  its  forms  at  least,  keeps  itself  near 
the  ground. 

The  ''  akUudindl  range"  of  Malaria  is  a  point  of  endless  confusion ; 
fiusts  the  most  contradictory  are  presented  to  us  in  profusion  by  our 
highest  authorities.  All  fevers,  however  difierent  their  habitudes  and 
habitats,  are  thrown  together,  pell  mell,  and  set  down  to  one  common 
morbific  cause. 

How  are  these  contradictions  to  be  reconciled  ?  From  the  &cts  gir* 
en,  and  many  others  which  are  easily  produced,  it  would  seem  that 
Yellow  Fever  and  Intermittent  fevers  are  governed  by  very  difTerent 
laws  in  this  respect.  It  must  be  admitted,  for  example,  that  if  the  ami* 
teries  nwrbi  of  Yellow  Fever  does  not  (as  Fergusson  says)  ^  creep 
along  the  ground"  like  a  worm,  we  have  evidence  of  its  existence  onl^ 
very  near  the  ground*  We  have  numerous  examples  in  the  West  In<* 
dies,  of  its  attacking  ground  floors  of  barracks,  while  the  third  story 
was  almost  exempt,  and  the  truth  of  the  fact  is  familiar  to  the  profes« 
eion  in  our  Southern  towns.  But  can  the  same  admission  be  made  Sot 
Intermittent  Fever  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  ground  floors,  from 
their  dampness,  from  various  impure  vapors  and  gases  arising  from  the 
earth's  surface,  as  also  from  imperfect  ventilation,  are  unwholesome; 
but  I  am  by  no  means  satisfied  that  the  specific  poison  which  produces 
Intermittent,  exists  in  greater  tbrce  near  the  surlkco  of  the  earth  than 
higher  up.  A  patient,  debilitated  and  di^iordered  by  the  causes  iuat 
enumerated,  might  become  more  susceptible  to  the  impression  of  this, 
as  to  other  morbid  poisons,  and  thus  give  support  to  the  idea  that  the 
poison  really  exists  here  in  greater  force.  But  there  is  another  expia- 
nation  for  the  fact  which  is  more  satisfactory,  viz :  Intermittent  is  a 
disease  of  the  country  and  not  of  the.  towns,  and  the  houses  out  oi'town 
are  almost  always  surrounded  by  trees  which  we  are  told  obstruct  the 
progress  of  Msiaria.  They  are  usually  of  a  height  to  protect  upper 
stories,  while  the  winds  blow  without  obstruction  under  the  foliage,  and 
may  thus  conduct  Malaria  to  tho  lower  floors.  My  own  observation, 
in  ^outh  Carolina  and  Alabama,  which  is  by  no  means  limited,  satis- 
fies me  that  lower  stories  have  little  advantage  as  regards  Intermiitents^ 
though  when  very  near  the  ground  are  insalubrious  in  and  out  of  the 
legion  of  periodic  fevers.  Macculloch  and  the  other  authors  give  ua 
numerous  instances,  where  Intermittents  have  selected  in  prrference 
upper  stories^  while  the  lower  ones  were  left  exempt.  The  fact«  too,  is 
notorious  that  the  summit  of  a  hill,  however  precipitous,  may  be  its 
sides,  even  a  lime  rock  150  or  200  feet  high,  as  at  Fort  Hildane  and 
Porto  Maria,  is  more  liable  to  Intermittents  than  the  low  land  and 
marshes,  which  it  overlooks.  By  what  unknown  power  can  a  rock 
Ibus  dfaw  up  this  Makria  from  a  depth  of  200  feet?    The  simple  a^ 
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flaky  of  lime  for  moisture  is  inadequate  to  this  effect,  and  siiU  less  wkeii 
we  come  to  elevations  of  1000  or  more  feet. 

FergUBson  furnishes  us  with  the  following  curious  and  instructive 
statement : 

^In  the  Island  of  Antigua,  the  same  results  were  confirmed  in  a 
striking  manner.  The  autumn  of  1816  became  very  sickly,  and  Yel- 
low Fever  broke  out  in  all  its  low  marshy  quarters,  while  the  milder 
Remittent  pervaded  the  island  generally.  The  British  garrison  of  Eng. 
lish  Harbor  soon  felt  the  influence  of  that  unwholesome  place.  They 
were  distributed  on  a  range  of  fortified  hills  that  surround  the  dock-yard. 
TIm  principal  of  these.  Monk's  Hill,  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  rises 
perpendicular  above  the  marshes  to  the  height  of  000  feet.  The^  other 
carrisoned  hill,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Ridge,  is  about  100 
feet  lower,  but  instead  of  rising  perpendicularly,  it  slopes  backwards 
from  the  swamps  of  English  Harbor.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  white 
troops,  in  lioth  these  forts,  to  take  the  guards  and  duties  of  the  dock}*ard8 
amongst  the  marshes  below,  and  so  pestiferous  was  their  atmosphere, 
that  it  often  occurred  to  a  well  seasoned  soldier,  mounting  the  night 
guard  in  perfect  health,  to  be  seized  with  fijrious  delirium  while  stand- 
ing sentry,  and  when  carried  back  to  the  barracks,  on  Monk's  Hill,  to 
expire  in  ail  the  horrors  of  Black  Vomit  within  less  than  thirty  hours 
firom  the  first  attack  ;  but  during  all  this,  not  a  single  case  of  Yellow 
Fever^  nor  fever  of  any  kind,  occurred  to  the  inhabitants  of  Monk's 
Hill;  that  is  to  say,  the  garrison  staff,  the  superior  officers,  the  women, 
the  drummers,  ^c,  all  in  fact  that  were  not  obliged  to  sleep  out  of  the 
garrison,  or  take  the  duties  below,  remained  in  perfect  health.  The 
result  on  the  Ridge  was  not  quite  the  same,  but  it  was  equally  curious 
and  instructive.  The  artillery  soldiers  (17  in  number)  never  took  any 
of  the  night  guards,  but;  they  occupied  a  barrack  about  300  feet  above 
the  marshes,  not  perpendicular  above  them,  like  Monk's  Hill,  but  a 
little  retired.  Not  a  case  of  Yellow  Fever  or  Black  Vomit  occurred 
amongst  them,  but  every  man,  without  a  single  exception,  suflered  an 
attack  of  the  ordinary  Remittent,  of  which  one  of  them  died ;  and  at 
the  barrack  on  the  top  of  the  Ridge,  at  the  height  of  500  feet,  and  still 
farther  retired  from  the  marshes,  there  scarcely  occurred  any  fever 
worthy  of  notice." 

These  and  similar  facts  are  brought  forward  by  Fergusson  and  others 
to  prove  the  identity  of  these  difierent  types  of  Fevei^— they  say  that  the 
concentrated  poison  which  produces  Yellow  fever  below,  in  rising  to  the 
hill,  becomes  so  diluted  as  to  produce  only  the  milder  forms  of  paludal 
fever.  This  eiplanation  is  untenable,  because  it  is  a  general  law  of 
intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  that  they  every  where  aflbct,  more  the 
hills  than  the  lowland  from  which  they  emanate,  not  only  in  Yellow 
fever  localities,  but  in  those  regions  where  Yellow  fecer  is  tmknown,  I 
have  shown  elsewhere  that  yellow  fever  is  a  disease  of  towns,  andinter- 
mittents  of  the  country,  and  that  yellow  fever  occurs,  (as  at  Barbadoes) 
where  intermittents  do  not ;  and  that  if  dilution  of  the  poison  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  matter,  the  winds  blowing  over  points  infected  with 
yellow  fever  should  strew  intermittents  belbre  them.  ^ 

Even  Fergusson  with  all  his  talent,  learning  and  industry,  by  taking  a 
false  position,  has  involved  himself  in  the  same  inconsistencies  as  other 
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writMrg  Ml  Malaria.  la  Ihe  very  article  I  have  been  quotiag  Irood,  lie 
says:  ^^In  selecting  situations  for  ports  and  barracks,  it  had  l)eea 
observed  with  surprise,  that  the  border  and  even  the  centre  of  the  marshy 
proved  a  less  dangerous  quarter  than  the  neighboring  heights  of  Ihe 
purest  soil  and  healthiest  temperature ;  and  this  has  never  been  more 
strongly  exemplified  than  in  the  instances  I  am  going  to  relate/'  He 
then  goes  on  to  relate  the  instance  already  alluded  to  of  Port  Spain^ 
Trinidad — where  the  heights  overlook  the  town.  He  says-*-'*  no  place 
however  elevated,  or  sunk,  or  sheltered,  or  walled  in,  gives  security 
against  the  exhalations  from  below,  only  it  has  been  distifidly  ascertained^ 
that  these  prevail  with  more  or  less  malignity.,  exactly  in  proportion  to  the 
elevation  of  the  dwellings  The  lower,  consequently  the  nearer  the 
marshy  the  better.  The  tops  of  the  ridges  are  uninhabitable — on  the 
highest  point,  at  an  elevation  of  400  feet,  and  farther  removed  from  the 
marsh  than  the  town  itself,  a  large  martello  tower  was  built  to  defend 
the  place.  It  possessed  a  fine  temperature,  but  proved  so  dangeroua 
thai  it  was  obliged  to  be  abandoned  ;  not  even  a  creole  mulatto  Spaniard 
could  sleep  in  it  with  impunity  for  a  single  night,  ader  a  course  of  dry 
weather." 

In  what  an  awful  fog  do  these  statements  leave  ns !  At  one  moment 
the  poison  gets  weaker  as  it  goes  up  ;  and  the  next,  it  becomes  ooncen* 
trated  in  the  same  ratio  as  you  come  down  i 

These  strange  and  apparently  whimsical  habits  of  the  morbific  cause 
of  Paludal  Fevers  would  seem  to  corroborate  the  opinion  that  it  is  not 
governed  by  the  motions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  that  it  is  more  under 
the  control  of  some  mysterious  instinct.  In  1842  and  '43,  when  yellow 
fever  was  progressing  literally  at  a  snail's  pace,  through  the  town  which 
was  constantly  swept  by  the  sea  or  land  breezes,  I  confidently  advi^dl 
persons  out  cf  the  infected  district^  to  leave  town,  before  the  disease 
reached  them,  and  seek  safety  in  the  country.  Those  who  took  the 
advice  escaped,  while  those  in  their  vicinity  who  remained,  were  reached 
and  many  attacked  by  the  yellow  fever. 

Dr.  Williams,  in  his  chapter  on  *Uhe  Paludal  Poison,"  afler  detailing 
a  number  of  curious  facts  illustrative  of  the  Attitudimd  and  Horizontal 
range  of  Malaria,  says : — **  The  preceding  facts  are  sufficient  to  show, 
if  the  altitude  to  which  the  paludal  poison  ascends,  greatly  varies  in  dif. 
ferent  places,  its  horizontal  spread  also  varies  according  to  the  surface 
over  which  it  passes,  being  strongly  attracted  by  some  bodies  and  alto- 
gether  Without  affinity  for  others.  In  attempting  to  assign  the  law 
which  may  explain  these  varying,  and  oflen  apparently  opposite  pheno- 
mena, there  is  no  hypothesis  so  satisfactory  as  that  which  supposes  the 
paludal  poison  to  follow  the  same  laws  as  those  which  govern  the  vapor 
or  dew,  by  which  it  is  held  either  in  a  state  of  solution  or  suspension, 
and  which  may  be  generalized  as  follows,  &c." 

He  then  branches  ofifon  the  theory  of  dews — tells  us  of  the  radiating, 
reflecting,  attracting  and  absorbing  properties  of  different  plants,  soils, 
rocks,  ^c,  accounts  for  the  fevers  on  the  hills  at  Porto  Maria  and  IV)rt 
Spain  by  the  affinity  of  the  lime  rocks  for  moisture — explains  the  influ- 
ence of  water  over  malaria  by  its  power  ot  condensing  the  dews  when 
it  is  colder  than  the  air,  and  by  its  repelling  the  dews  under  the  opposite 
cifcoDistaiices  by  throwing  oil'  vapor  from  its  sur&ce.    In  shoit,  Dr. 
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Williams  and  others  have  not  only  exbausled  all  the  known  lavs  of 
dews  in  sustaining  their  hypothesis,  but  have  resorted  to  many  forced 
constructions,  and  yet  all  fails  far  short  of  being  satisfactory. 

His  recapitulation  of  the  theory  of  dews  is  by  no  means  well  done, 
and  I  therefore  prefer  giving  the  established  facts  in  my  own  way.  The 
instructive  little  work  of  Griffiths  on  the  '*  Chemistry  of  the  four  Sea- 
sons" presents  us  with  some  very  clear  illustrations  of  several  of  the 
points,  which  may  be  quoted  with  advantage.  '*  It  is  an  old  saying  that 
the  hUU  draw  the  wet^  or  '*  hills  draw  the  clouds"  but  they  have  no  inhe. 
rent  or  particular  attraction  in  this  respect ;  they  are  mdy  surfaees  of 
the  earth  projecting  above  its  common  level."  In  this  he  is  unqueationa* 
bly  correct, — ^there  can  be  no  '*  inherent  9r  particular  attraction"  in  a 
part  of  the  same  soil  merely  because  it  has  been  thrown  up  50  or  500 
leet  above  another  portion — the  difference  <^  height  is  often  too  triyial 
(oThnj  appreciable  Barometrical  change  which  could  influence  theeZeoo- 
tion  of  vttpors ;  and  the  appearance  of  marsh  fevers  on  elevations  can* 
not  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  of  attraction  of  soils  in  moisluro 
(as  the  lime  hills  spoken  of),  because  it  is  notorious  in  our  Southern  States 
that  the  composition  of  the  hill  is  immaterial ; — wherever  the  morbific 
cause  of  intermittents  is  generated  in  the  valley,  the  exposed  hill  which 
overlooks  it,  is  attacked  whether  it  be  sand,  clay,  lime,  rich  dark  vege- 
table  mould,  dec. ;  the  color  too,  as  white,  black,  red,  gray,  d^^,  makes 
little  if  any  difference. 

Lime  certainly  has  a  greater  affinity  for  moisture  than  clay  or  sand ; 
and  yet  so  far  from  its  being  true  that  hills  of  this  composition  precipi* 
tate  more  moisture  than  the  valley,  the  reverse  will  usually  be  foimd 
true.  It  is  well  known  that  plants,  as  grass,  grains,  cotton,  trees,  dec, 
and  the  rich  liack  soils  of  the  swamps  are  the  best  radiators  of  heat  and 
consequently  the  best  condensers  of  moisture*  It  is  therefore  in  the 
luxuriant  valleys,  and  not  on  the  light  colored  hill,  that  we  should  expect, 
and  really  do  find,  the  heavy  dews. 

**  If,  **  says  Mr.  Griffith,"  the  thermometer  be  placed  on  a  grass-plat,  it 
will  very  frequently  indicate  a  temperature  of  15  or  20  degrees  colder, 
than  one  suspended  over  the  grass  at  the  height  of  3  or  4  feet — thus 
proving  that  radiation  is  proceeding  with  extreme  rapidity  in  the  one 
case  from  the  comparatively  solid  vegetable  and  soil,  but  not  from  the 
ambient  air."  Accordingly,  the  portions  of  air  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  grass,  become  much  colder  than  those  far  above,  and  are  com« 
polled  to  deposit  dew  ;  and  if  the  air  over  a  green  locality  remain  tran* 
quil  for  some  hours,  this  phenomenon  will  solely  ensue  firom  the  lower 
and  colder  portions." 

**  Small  valleys  and  hollow  ways,  permit  the  air  to  remain  uodla- 
tnrbed ;  and  although  they  are  apparently  situations  sheltered  from  cold, 
yet  they  are  frequently  more  subject  to  reduction  of  temperature  than 
higher  situations,  and  accordingly,  much  to  our  surprise,  we  find  delicate 
plants  chilled  or  even  frost  bitten  in  hollows,  whilst  others  sufiler  no  in* 
jury  upon  the  adjacent  slopes." 

How  common  is  it  in  autumn  when  we  look  out  upon  a  meadow  or 
oora  field,  to  see  a  dense  white  mist  only  a  few  feet  in  height  direcdy 
incumbent  on  the  sur&ce,  whilst  the  air  is  clear  and  bright  above  wilk 
the  rays  of  the  sun*    Or  we  nwy  even  walk  throogh  the  fieU  wiftk  iShm 
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lower  pait  of  the  bodj  enveloped  in  the  mist,  whilst  the  upper  is  free 
from  its  humidity. 

There  would  then  seem  to  be  no  known  law  of  dews^  or  any  other 
by  which  malaria  can  be  transferred  in  a  more  concentrated  form  from 
the  valley  to  a  great  elevation.  It  is  evident  from  the  facts  given  that  if 
the  poison  be  entangled  with  vapor,  it  should  be  most  concentrated  where 
the  dews  are  heaviest,  viz  :  on  the  dark,  rich  soil  of  the  valley,  covered 
with  vegetation  and  not  on  the  barren  hill  top.  If,  too,  it  be  true  that  the 
malaria  is  entangled  with  dew,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  it  should  be 
so  much  more  active  at  night — ^how  does  it  rise  up  from  the  valley  and 
ascend  to  the  mountain  summit  1000  or  more  feet  (of  which  we  have 
examples)  at  a  time  when  the  vapors  not  only  cease  to  rise  from  the 
earth,  but  are  rapidly  depaaitmg  on  the  cold  surface  of  the  lowland  ? 

It  has  been  said  that  the  malaria  is  active  only  at  night-fall  when  the 
dews  first  descend  and  in  the  morning  when  they  again  are  called  up  by 
the  sun.  But  this  is  not  true  for  several  good  reasons— 1st.  Malaria  i's 
often  generated  on  a  very  small  spot  of  ground,  and  the  emanations  which 
arise  from  this  like  the  smoke  from  the  chimneys  must  necessarily  be 
borne  off  to  the  distance  of  several  milos,and  would  not  descend  upon  the 
overhanging  hill  as  at  Port  Spain,  or  Porto  Maria — ^2nd.  Instances  are 
common  where  persons  have  contracted  fevers  by  going  during  the  night 
to  the  infected  district— ^as  in  the  cases  mentioned  of  the  sentries  at  Eng. 
Jish  Harbor-— those  travelling  through  the  Pontrine  marshes  at  night, 
^c.  It  is  a  familiar  fact  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  that  it  is  hazaN 
doosfbr  persons  to  leave  the  city  and  go  into  the  neighboring  marsh  lands 
at  night ;  and  the  danger  is  greatly  increased  if  they  allow  themelves  to 
&11  asleep-— instances  might  easily  be  multiplied.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
loo,  that  when  the  cool  nights  of  autumn  arrive,  the  morbific  cause  seems 
to  attain  iti  greatest  virulence,  though  the  valley  from  the  increasing  cold- 
ness of  its  sur&oe,  greatly  increases  in  its  power  of  condensing  moisture, 
and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  a  surface  cannot  condense  and  throw  off 
aqueous  vapor  at  the  same  time.  So  marked  is  this  phenomenon,  that 
WQf often  see  repeated  light  frosts  in  the  valley  and  even  thin  eheets  of 
ice  on  the  ground,  while  the  thermometer  a  few  feet  above  in  the  atr 
does  not  fall  below  40  degrees  of  Fahrenheit— at  the  same  time  the  bills 
are  entirely  exempt  from  the  frosts  and  their  vegetation  remains 
iinloached. 

As  far  as  we  have  an/  means  of  judging,  all  emanations  are  more 
concentrated  as  we  approach  the  focus  whence  they  ori^nate,  and, if 
tliere  is  any  analogy  between  these  and  Malaria,  its  greatest  concentra- 
tion should  be  in  the  valley.  It  is  not  on  the  hill,  but  in  the  marsh 
that  our  olfiustories  are  offended  by  its  putrid  odors ;  so  is  it  with  putrid 
animal  matter,  and  odors  of  every  description.  In  the  interior  of  South 
Carolina,  away  from  the  influence  of  the  sea  breeze,  the  nights  are 
usually  very  calm  and  saltry — ^far  more  so  than  In  the  prairies  of  the 
West ;  and  we  should  here  expect  (acconiinff  to  the  theory  we  ara 
eombatting),  that  near  the  rivers  .and  in  small  valleys  where  the  ^igs 
Me  near  and  on  the  surihee  undisturbed  during  the  autumn,  the  poison 
•hould  produce  its  deadliest  efiects  ;  but  the  hill  here  too  sufijers  more 
than  the  valley.  The  klea  that  the  hill  suffers  most,  because  the  ewr- 
rentf  of  air  cause  the  fogs  to  infringe  on  the  Mtti  ii  alike  unloaable ; 
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a  wind  rolling  along  this  heavy  mass  of  fog  over  a  wide  p]aiii«  and^ 
bearing  it  up  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  could  not  certainly  render  it  more 
colicentrated. 

It  would  certainly  be  quite  as  philosophical  (as  the  Malarial  theory) 
to  suppose  that  some  insect  or  animalcule,  hatched  in  the  lowlands, 
like  the  musquito,  after  passing  through  its  metamorphoses,  takes  flight, 
and  either  from  preference  for  a  different  atmosphere,  or  impelled  by 
one  of  those  extraordinary  instincts  which  many  are  known  to  possess, 
wings  its  way  to  the  hill  top  to  fulfil  its  appointed  destiny. 

•  6th.  "  Experience  has  proved,  that  in  cities  where  Yellow  Fever  prevails, 
the  places  wtiich  are  low,  pent  up,  and  badly  ventilated,  such  as  narrow  streets, 
alleys,  cul  de  sacs,  first  and  second  stories,  &c.,  are  the  places  most  danger- 
ous to  inhabit— observation  has  shown  that  it  is  the  same  with  intermittent 
fevers." 

I  must  here  join  issue  again  with  M.  Chervin,  and  feel  confident  that 
every  physician  of  observation  in  these  diseases,  from  Boston  to  New 
Orleans,  will  sustain  me  in  a  denial  of  this  conclusion.  All  observation 
and  all  fiicts  contradict  it.  Yellow  Fever  is  a  disease  of  the  towns  and 
Intermittents  of  the  country.  The  City  of  Charleston  stands  in  the 
midst  of  a  very  pestiferous  region,  where  all  the  grades  of  periodic  fe- 
vers prevail,  but  no  Yellow  Fever.  Since  the  to  wit  was  built  a  new 
local  atmosphere  has  been  engendered  whfch  has  expeUed  the  periodic 
fevers,  and  introduced  the  new  disease^  Yellow  Fever >  The  experience 
of  the  whole  world  proves  that  whenever  a  large  town  is  built  Inter- 
mittent is  expelled  from  the  soil,  though  it  may  still  hang  about  the  out* 
skirts.  Even  in  Rome,  which  is  surrrounded  by  one  of  the  most  poi- 
sonous miasmatic  regions  in  Europe,  Sir  James  Johnson^  in  his 
^  Change  of  Air"  tells  us,  **  The  low,  crowded,  and  abominably  filthy 
quarter  of  the  Jews,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  near  the  foot  of  the 
Capitol,  may  probably  owe  its  acknowledged  freedom  from  the  fatal 
Malaria,  to  its  sheltered  site  and  inconceivably  dense  population." 

An  Epidemic  of  periodic  fevers,  in  a  large  town,  is  a  thing  unheard 
of.  The  bills  of  mortality  of  Charleston,  Mobile,  and  New  Orleiuu 
will  show  that  when  these  cities  escape  Yellow  Fever,  they  never  have 
Epidemics  of  other  fevers. 

7th.  '*  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  miasms  which  produce  periodic  f»- 
vers,  are  infinitely  more  active  in  the  night  than  the  day.  Those  which  (rive 
birth  to  Yellow  Fever  possess  likewise  extraordinary  power  of  action  wlran 
the  son  is  belew  the  horizon." 

The  concession,  were  we  to  yield  this  point,  would  be  unimportaat 
in  establishing  the  identity  of  these  diseases.  At  all  events,  much  that 
we  have  already  said  so  far  disproves  the  position  as  to  make  but  a  few 
niOTe  words  necessary,  in  reference  to  it.  Though  fully  aware  of  the 
opinions  generally  expressed  to  the  contrary  by  writers,  I  am  by  no 
means  sure  that  a  difiference  does  not  here  ^ist  between  the  two  di^^ 
eases*  The  Campagna,  the  Maremma  and  the  Pontines  we  are  told 
may  be  traversed  with  impunity  during  the  day,  and  many  facts  are 
given  of  the  same  nature  in  relation  to  Yellow  Fever ;  but  I  am  satis- 
fied that  persons  often  take  Yellow  Fever  by  coning  into  Mobile  during 
the  day  for  an  hour  or  two,  though  the  risk  is  certainly  much  gxe^ler 
at  night. 
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A  strangely  absurd  reason  is  frequently  assigned  fi>r  the  increased 
actiTity  of  the  morbific  cause  of  Yellow  Fever  at  night.  It  is  said  that 
the  poison  is  volatilized  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  during  the  day,  and  be- 
ing entangled  with  aqueous  vapor,  is  precipitated  with  the  dews  of  eve- 
ning in  a  condensed  form.  Not  a  particle  of  proof  is  given  to  sustain 
this  assumption,  which  is  contradicted  by  well  known  fiicts.  In 
Charleston,  for  example,  where  Yellow  Fever  occurs,  while  periodic 
fevers  prevail  for  inany  miles  around,  the  facts  would  be  reversed.  The 
town  and  country  are  almost  incessantly  swept  by  the  land  and  sea 
breezes,  and  at  night  the  vapor  from  the  marshes  of  the  country  should 
fall  on  the  town,  and  produce  "  country  fevers,"  while  the  Yellow  Fe- 
ver  emanations  would  fiill  at  some  distant  point  in  the  couutry.  The 
Yellow  Fever  sometimes  is  so  circumscribed  as  to  be  confined  to  a 
sinfflo  alley  or  very  small  portion  of  the  city. 

AH  the  attempts  heretofore  made  to  account  for  the  greater  activity 
of  the  morbific  cause  of  Yellow  Fever  at  night  have  failed,  and  in  my 
humble  opinion  the  &ct  may  be  much  better  explained  by  a  reference 
to  habits  of  Insect  Life.  Many  of  the  Infusoria,  as  well  as  insects 
proper,  are  rendered  inactive  by  too  much  light,  heat,  or  dryness.  They 
remain  quiet  through  the  day,  and  do  their  work  at  night.  This  fact  is 
too  familiar  to  require  illustration.  The  moth  tribe,  the  night  musqui* 
toes,  many  of  the  Aphides,  ^c,  are  familiar  examples. 

8th.  ^  In  the  Equinoxial  regions,  Yellow  Fever  attacks  in  general,  almost 
exclusively,  unaccliinated  persons;  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  attack 
also  in  preference  (though  M.  Gerardin  has  advanced  the  contrary  opinion  in 
this  assembly)  those  sabjects  who  come  from  a  healthy  into  marsny  coon- 
tries."* 

9th.  **  Yellow  Fever  attacks  particularly  strong  and  vigorous  men,  who  pass 
from  northern  to  soathern  climates ;  it  is  the  same  with  intermittents  and  re- 
mittents, a€t  is  abnndantly  proved  by  the  successive  occupations  of  Italy,  Spain, 
tlie  Ionian  Isles,  Morea,  and  Algiers,  by  our  troops." 

It  is  true  that  Yellow  Fever  attacks  almost  exclusively  the  un* 
acclimated,  and  selects  in  preference  the  robust  natives  of  cold  regions, 
but  I  have  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  M.  Gerardin  it  correct  in 
denying  the  applicability  of  this  rule  to  periodic  fevers.  Such  persons, 
in  consequence  of  their  sanguineous  temperaments,  are  more  apt  when 
attacked,  to  suflfer  severely  than  the  natives  of  hot  climates ;  but  they 
are  not  more  liable,  if  so  much,  as  the  latter  to  take  these  diseases. 
No  population  can  ever  be  acclimated  against  periodic  fevers,  and  the  | 
fiust  is  equally  certain  that  every  attack  of  Intermittent  increases  the 
flusceptibility  to  others.  There  is  m>  place  in  the  United  States  where 
the  population  can  become  acclimated  against  ^  marsh  fevers."  While 
the  acclimated  population  of  Charleston  are  living  (as  I  have  shown  by 
the  bilb  of  mortality)  in  greater  health  than  that  of  any  large  town  in 
this  country,  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country  suffer  from  all 
the  horrors  of  miasmatic  fevers,  and  present  all  the  physical  signs  of 
an  enfeebled,  degenerate  race.  Go  to  the  Campagna,  the  Maremma, 
the  Pontines — even  to  the  ^£tonial  City  itoelf— and  ask  for  the  de- 

*  The  pamphlet  from  which  I  qoote  is  a  report  of  M.  Chervin,  read  befora 
the  Aeadamie  Royale  de  medicine  in  1842— page  190. 
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flcendantd  of  the  proud  RomaiiB,  who,  two  thousand  jean  ago,  held  th« 
woiid  in  bondage  I  The  ghastly  picture  of  the  population  drawn  then 
by  Cicero  and  Horace,  has  only  become  more  hideous  with  time. 
The  miserable  inhabitants  are  now,  even  more  than  then,  skulking 
from  the  fatal  Malaria,  and  hiding  themselves  on  the  mountain  lops  and 
in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  ;  and  the  jaundiced  skin,  the  bloated  abdo- 
men and  withered  limbs  point  to  the  physical  degeneracy^  of  the  race. 

If  there  are  apparent  exceptions,  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  to  the 
above  &cts,  it  is  j>robably  only  because  different  forms  of  fever  have 
been  unproperiy  attributed  to  one  cause ;  but  the  face  of  the  globe  can* 
not  show  an  exception,  where  genuine  Intermittent  fever  prevails. 

We  may  refer  in  illustration  of  this  point  to  Fergusson  and  the  other 
army  and  navy  surgeons  who  have  written  on  the  diseases  of  the  Pen- 
insular War,  and  whose  statements,  in  some  particulars,  seem  to  con- 
flict with  opinions  advanced  by  me.  They  mention  instances  where 
the  troops  suffered  much  more  than  the  natives,  a  result  reasonably  to 
have  been  expected,  even  if  their  susceptibilities  were  equal,  when  we 
take  into  consideration  the  exposure — sleeping  on  the  ground,  and  va- 
rious hardships  which  they  endured.  The  facts  given  below  are  suffi- 
cient to  excite  strong  doubts  as  to  the  identity  of  the  diseases  with 
which  the  troops  and  natives  suffered.  All  the  descriptions  of  those 
fevers  I  have  seen  are  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory. 

Mr.  Fergusson,  in  his  admirable  paper  on  Marsh  Poison,  before  al- 
luded to,  amongst  other  interesting  particulars,  give  the  following: 
The  English  troops,  aAer  the  battle  of  Tale  vera,  retreated  into  the  ^  dry, 
sandy,  rocky  plains"  of  Estramadura,  "  at  a  time  when  the  country  was 
so  dry  and  arid  for  want  of  rain  that  the  Guadiana  River  itself  and  all 
the  smaller  streams  had  in  fact  ceased  to  be  streams^  and  were  no  more 
than  lines  of  detached  pools  in  the  courses  that  had  formerly  been  riv- 
ers ;  and  there  they  suffered  from  Remittent  fevers  of  such  destruc- 
tive malignity,  that  the  enemy  and  all  Europe  believed  that  the  Eng- 
lish host  was  extirpated ;  and  the  superstitious  natives,  though  sickly 
themsdvesj  unable  to  account  for  disease  of  such  uncommon  type 
amongst  ihe  strangers^  declared  they  had  all  been  poisoned  by  eating 
the  mushrooms  which  spring  up  after  the  autumnal  rains,  about  the 
time  the  Epidemic  had  attained  its  height.  The  aggravated  cases  of 
the  disease  differed  little  or  nothing  fix)m  the  worst  Yellow  Fever  of  the 
West  Indies." 

The  English  army  surgeons  present  us  many  other  facts  of  similar 
import,  and  the  well  known  habits  of  the  fevers  of  our  Southern  States 
would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  Fergusson,  as  in  the  Case  of  Antigua 
before  spoken  of,  confounds  distinct  dieteases.  A  camp  disease  of 
obseure  (Mrigtn  was  probably  generated,  different  from  the  paludal  fever 
ef  the  natives,  who  were  from  long  residence  in  the  climate  proof' 
against  this  malady  which  *^  differed  little  or  nothing  from  the  worst 
Yellow  Fever  of  the  West  Indies."  The  same  astonishment  was  pro- 
bably expressed  by  the  Aborigines  of  the  West  Indies  when  the 
foreigners  were  first  swept  off  l;^fore  their  eyes  with  Yellow  Fever — a 
disease  to  them  of  *'  uncommon  type." 

Fergusson  tells  us,  too,  that  the  Estramadura  fevers  occurred  in  a 
season  and  locality,  where  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  sandy  aoil  and 
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the  paucity,  of  vegetable  matter  precluded  all  idea  of  vegetable  matter 
being  a  cause.  Vegetable  matter  is  certainly  not  a  cause  of  Yellow 
Fever  ;  and  i  do  not  see  how  any  one  who  would  travel  through  the 
alluvial  country  of  Louisiana,  where  ail  the  causes  of  Intermittents 
exist  in  the  highest  possible  degree  wUhaiU  these  diseases^  and  then 
follow  through  the  chain  of  fiicts  in  this  paper,  can  have  any  setUed 
belief  in  vegetable  decomposition  as  a  cause  of  Periodic  Fevers.  When 
I  speak  of  ^  all  the  causes  of  Intermittents"  1  mean  those  usually  as« 
signed  as  rich  soil,  vegetable  matter,  stagnant  matter,  lioth  wild  and 
cultivated  lands,  hot  climate  &c. ;  all  that  the  malarial  ^*  hypothesis  " 
could  possibly  ask,  is'  here  in  prUusion,  but  no  fever ;  while  the  ^*  dry, 
rocky,  sandy"  desert  of  Estramadura  is  uninhabitable,  at  least  to 
foreigners,  and  the  natives  are  also  sickly. 

10th.  **  The  individual  who  has  contracted  an  Intermittent  Fever  in  a  marshy 
p!ace,  attenuates  the  el&ct  of  the  poison  and  hastens  bis  recovery  hy  going  to 
reside  in  a  healthy  locality ;  the  same  thing  happens  with  the  Yellow  Fever, 
bat  in  a  less  marked  manner,  because  in  this  case  tiie  paludal  "  iniaoncation  " 
is  more  rapid  and  is  carried  to  a  higher  degree." 

There  is  certainly  no  parallelism  between  the  cases  here ;  but  on  the 
contrary  the  most  marked  contrast.  The  poison  of  Intermittent  Fever 
is  so  cuihesice  that  the  I^ondod  writers  tell  us,  that  persons  returning  to 
that  city  (where  Interniittent  is  unknown)  with  seeds  of  tfie  disease  con. 
tracted  in  the  West  Indies,  will  continue  to  relapse  for  twenty  years. 
In  spite,  loo,  of  travel,  mineral  waters  and  all  other  remedies.  Periodic 
Fevers  will  often  leave  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  disorders  of  the  liver, 
dyspepsia  and  other  chronic  aflections  to  haunt  the  victim  for  life. 
How  different  is  it  with  Yellow  Fever  ?  Like  Roderick  Dhu,  it  scorns 
all  unfair  advantage  and  nobly  '*  tries  the  quarrel  hilt  to  hilt,"  and 
when  the  *^  dubious  strife"  is  over,  if  his  antagonist  has  proved  the 
victor,  he  may  **  falter  thanks  to  heaven  for  life  redeemed,  and  rise  un* 
molested  by  the  ^^foeman's  Clan," 

There  are  rarely  sequelae  to  Yellow  Fever,  and  strange  as  the  as« 
sertion  may  seem  to  those  unacquainted  with  this  disease,  I  have  seen 
more  cases  of  dyspepsia  cured  by  attacks  of  it  than  by  all  the  doctors  of 
my  acquaintance. 

The  last  part  of  the  above  quotation  is  equally  erroneous ; — there  is 
no  evidence  that  the  poisoning  in  Yellow  Fever  *Ms  more  rapid  and 
carried  to  a  higher  degree  "  than  in  other  forms  of  what  are  termed 
**  paludal  fevers."  The  high  grades  of  bilious  and  congestive  fevers 
are  quite  as  rapid — as  unmanageable  and  fatal  as  the  most  malignant 
forms  of  Yellow  Fever.  In  the  interior  of  our  South  Western  IStates, 
where  Yellow  Fever  is  unknown,  these  fatal  forms  abound — oflen  cans- 
•  ing  death  in  a  few  hours. 

nth.  ''Finally  all  the  difierential  signs  which  are  said  to  exist  between 
Yellow  and  Remittent  Bilious  Fevers  ot  hot  climates  are  absolutely  without 
foundation,  such  as  the  appearance  of  ^e  eyes,  nature  and  seat  of  the  pain  in 
the  bead,  absence  of  remission,  color  ot  the  skin,  duration  of  the  disease,  morbid 
state  of  the  stomach — nature  of  the  matters  vomited,  immunity  produced  by  a 
first  attack,  mode  of  treatment  &c. 

If  a  light  remittent  fever  be  compared  with  a  very  intense  Yellow  Fever,  we 
ahail  withoat  doaht  see  very  marked  differences  in  the  symptoms  of  the  two 
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auctions ;  but  if  we  pat  bnide  a  serere  remittent  a  mild  caae  of  Y^lcnr  Fever* 
we  shall  see  none ;  for  as  remarks  Doctor  Repey :  "  There  is  a  point  where 
these  fetters  are  so  confounded,  that  they  really  become  one  and  the  aaoie 
disease,"  the  same  alTection  under  difierent  forms  and  various  degrees/' 

When  a  writer  starts  in  a  wrong  dtrectionf  the  farther  be  goes,  the 
farther  does  he  wander  from  the  path  of  truth.  Such  I  fear  has  been 
the  case  with  our  **  estimable  ami  "  Monsieur  Chenrin  (with  whom,  bj 
the  by,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  acquaintance)  and  we  must 
saj  of  him  as  he  said  of  Rochoux  :  *M1  a  observe  la  fievre  jaune  aeeex 
long  temps  pour  la  bien  connottre,  roais  malheureusement  il  I 'a  vue 
avec  une  opinion  pr^onque" — and  I  cannot  help  thinking  he  would 
have  come  to  very  different  conclusions  had  be,  as  I  hare  done,  sat 
down  quietly  in  one  place  and  studied  Yellow  Fever  through  all  tia 
grades  and  changes,  instead  of  running  incessantly  from  place  to  place 
for .  eight  years  in  search  of  facts.  It  would  at  first  glance  seem  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  one  who  has  sacrificed  so  much  time  in  the 
cause,  and  who  has  written  so  well  on  the  point  of  Contagion,  should 
have  so  erred  on  other  points ;  but  a  moment's  reflection  should  satisfy 
us  that  by  the  course  he  adopted  he  necessarily  had  to  take  the  testi- 
mony of  others  (most  of  whom  were  not  observers)  instead  of  observing 
for  himself. 

We  have  no  space  here  to  follow  out  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  two  diseases  by  comparing  their  Pathology  and  Symptomatology, 
and  must  rely  principally  on  the  difference  of  habits  &c.  already  treated 
oC  Diagnosis,  between  two  diseases,  even  the  most  opposite  in  their 
causes  and  nature,  is  often  embarrassing ;  but  how  much  more  difficult 
is  it  to  lay  down  conclusive  diagnostic  signs  between  diseases  of  the 
same  genus,  though  different  species.  If  a  physician  were  called  in  the 
forming  stage  of  a  number  of  cases  of  Plague,  Small  Pox,  Yellow 
Fever,  some  forms  of  Typhus,  and  other  diseases  arising  from  Morbid 
Poisons,  as  well  as  certain  vegetable  poisons,  he  would  be  much  at  a 
loss  how  to  distinguish  them  for  two  or  throe  davs ;  and  in  some  of 
those  in  which  the  characteristic  signs  are  never  developed  (as  Small 
Pox  without  eruption  d£;c.),  a  diagnosis  never  could  be  made.  It  should 
not  be  wondered  at  then,  that  difficulty  of  diagnosis  should  sometimes 
occur  between  Bilious  and  Yellow  Fevers,  which  belong  to  the  same 
family,  the  same  season  and  same  locality. 

Another  strong  reason  for  this  difficulty  of  diagnosis  is  f<)und  in  the 
hex  that  no  two  Epidemic  or  atmospheric  diseases  can  possibly  prevail 
together  without  becoming  blended.  When  Yellow  Fever  prevails,  as 
I  have  seen  it,  in  a  milder  form  than  what  we  term  Epidemic,  it  is  in* 
variably  seen  more  or  less  blended  with  the  Intermittents  and  Re* 
mittents  of  the  environs — ^they  are  mingled  in  every  possible  grade. 
Andral,  in  speaking  of  the  influence  of  Epidemics  over  other  diseases, 
makes  the  following  pertinent  remarks. 

^*  But  on  all  these  diseases,  diflering  in  their  seat,  it  impresses  a 
uniform  modification  ;  it  brings  them  to  an  identity  of  nature,  and  con- 
sequently an  identity  of  treatment.  It  is  therefore  much  less  important 
in  therapeutics  to  know  the  seat  even  of  a  disease  than  the  ^  Epidemic 
Constituthn,^^  under  which  it  has  taken  birth  ;  for  it  is  on  this  conslitn* 
tion  that  the  treatment  should  be  based."    He  goes  on  to  illuelrate. 
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by  giTiiig  invtanees  of  tlie  ^^  Inflammatoiy  Convtitution/'  the  Biliouf 
Coostitution,  the  Mucous  or  Catarrhal  Constitution,  the  Putrid  ^c, 
during  which  a  Pneumonia  or  other  inflammatorj  disease  would  require 
^  Ihe  most  opposite  ireijUmenL" 

If  on  a  former  oocaaioUf  eiplained  more  fully  the  natnre  of  those 
cases  which  are  termed  Intermittent  and  Remittent  Yellow  Fever.  In 
1844  many  of  these  cases  occurred  in  Mobile«~in  this  year  there  were 
only  40  deaths  from  Yellow  Fever  and  no  Epidemic  ConsUtulion  of  the 
atmosphere  was  established*— the  two  diseases  struggling  for  mastery, 
with  nearly  equal  force,  were  blended  in  every  conceivable  degree  in 
diflferent  subjects—sometimes  the  Periodic  and  at  others  the  true 
Yellow  Fever  type  prednminating-— the  periodic  type  preponderating 
particularly  in  the  suburbs,  near  the  marshes.  The  cases  were 
sprinkled  over  the  whole  town  without  being  confined  to  any  particular 
focus. 

No  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  history  of  Epidemics  could  doubt  this 
tendency  of  diseases  to  amalganmtion ;  if  there  should  perchance  be  a 
Sceptic,  let  him  wade  through  the  four  volumes  of  Ozanam  *'  des  ma« 
ladies  Epidemiques,"  and  the  facta  will  bring  him  tp  the  conclusion 
which  reason  points  to.     . 

Suppose  a  Rattlesnake  or  a  Tarantula  were  to  bite  a  patient  laboring 
mider  Intermittent  Fever,  or  he  should  swallow  a  large  dose  of  vege<* 
table  poison — what  would  probably  follow  ?  The  effects  of  the  two 
poisons  would  be  blended,  and  the  stronger  would  predominate  over  the 
weaker— after  the  subsidence  of  the  effect  of  the  newly  applied  poison, 
if  the  patient  survive,  should  we  be  surprised  to  see  the  Intermittent 
recur  and  resume  its  regular  course?  Ozanam  tells  us  that  when 
Small  Pox  is  prevailing  in  the  East,  the  plague  will  sometimes  come 
and  drive  it  from  the  fiekl.  After  a  certain  time  a  few  scattering  cases 
of  the  dormant  Small  Pox  reappear,  and  this  is  looked  upon  as  a  sure 
sign  of  disappearance  of  the*  Plague,  and  the  Small  Pox  about  to  resume 
its  course.  Williams  in  his  ^  Morbid  Poisons^*  says — **  The  variolous 
poison  is  capable  of  coexisting  with  many  other  poiBons ;  also  of  in- 
fluencing their  actions  and  being  reciprocally  influenced  by  them. — 
Dessessarz  has  seen  Variolie  coexist  with  Scarlatina  and  with  hooping 
cough;  Cruikshanks,  with  Measles;  Frank,  with  Psora;  Dimsdale, 
with  Syphilis ;  and  Heberden,  with  Intermittent  Fever,  who  adds  in 
his  commentaries  a  case  of  this  latter  complication  lately  occurred  in 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  A  patient  was  admitted  laboring  under  tertian 
fover,  which  was  unusually  intractable  and  resisted  quinine.  At  length, 
however,  the  variolie  appeared  and  the  fever  subsided ;  but  no  sooner 
bad  the  eruption  run  its  course^  than  the  intermittent  again  appeared 
and  was  now  readily  cured  by  the  u^ual  means.  Ring  even  mentions 
a  case  of  triple  disease  coexisting,  or  of  the  Small  Pox,  the  Measles 
and  the  hooping  cough,  all  of  which  ran  their  course  together."-~-It  ia 
needless  to  multiply  focts  on  this  point  as  they  may  be  found  in  the 
works  of  Williams,  Ozanam  and  other  writers  on  Epidemic  diseases. 

In  short,  what  is  our  whole  system  of  Therapeutics  based  on,  but  the 
modifying  influence  whksh  one  impression  on  the  system  exerts  over 
another.    Why  do  we  give  mercury  to  cure  Syphilis-«<|uiniae  to  eon  • 
Imemittattt,  4»^  nnless  to  ooonteract  the  action  of  one  polaen  bj  thai 
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of  another  impression.  Whj  are  we  so  cautious  in  selecting'  a  proper 
time  for  adminiHtering  opium  and  other  drugs.  In  a  word,  it  is  evident 
that  the  skiil  of  the  physician  depends  entirely  upon  a  proper  selection 
ofmodif^'^ing  agents  and  time  for  their  administration. 

The  subject  ot'  Morbid  Poisons  is  one  of  incomprehensible diflicol ties. 
Epidemic  diseases,  as  Influenza,  Measles,  Scarlet  Fever,  Small -Pox, 
Hooping-cough,  d&c,  often  prevail  so  together,  or  follow  each  other  In 
such  a  mysterious  manner,  that  some  writers,  as  Holland  and  others, 
have  suggested  a  common  morbi6c  cause,  variously  modified  by  season, 
climate,  meteorological  changes,  temperaments,  dtc.  dsc.  This  opinion 
has  not  gained  much  favor  with  the  profisssion  ;  but  the  fact  stands, 
that  diseases  which  are  regarded  as  the  UMist  opposite  in  their  causes, 
symptoms,  pathology  and  duration,  are  sometimes  strangely  allied. 

A  singular  instance  has  twice  occurred  in  Mt>bile  during  the  last  few 
years — viz :  an  amalgamation  of  Measles  and  Scarlet  Fever — I  have 
seen  in  the  same  house  (as  have  other  physicians)  a  case  of  pure 
measles,  another  of  pure  Scarlet  fever,  and  a  third  in  which  the  symp* 
toma  of  the  two  were  so  commingled  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  say 
which  predominated— these  mixed  cases  commenced  with  all  the  symp- 
toms of  measles,  as  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  catarrhal  symptoms,  sneez- 
ing, distinct  measly  rash,  dec. ;  and  in  a  few  days  a  putrid  sore  throat, 
and  scarlet  fever  tongue  would  appear,  and  if  the  patient  survived,  ail 
the  sequele  of  Scarlet  fever,  as  affections  of  the  ears,  extensive  desqua- 
mation, dropsi'*al  effusions,  &c.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  some  of 
these  cases  were  still,  farther  complicated  by  distinct  chicken  pex,  thus 
showing  a  co-existence  of  three  diseases  generaiiy  regarded  as  distinct. 

When  Yellow  Fever  shakes  off  its  mild  endemic  form  and  assumes 
that  of  a  great  Epidemic^  as  it  did  here  in  1889,  it  comes  robed  in 
m^esty  and  power — all  febrile  diseases  disappear  before  it,  or  are  com- 
pelled to  wear  its  livery — the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  disease 
stand  out  boldly,  and  with  few  exceptions,  all  difficulty  of  diagnosis  van- 
ishes— patients  are  stricken  down  by  hundreds  with  attacks  varying 
from  the  mildest  to  the  most  malignant  and  yet  all  wholly  unlike  perio- 
die  fevers — in  the  same  family  and  house,  one  will  be  so  lightly  attacked 
as  scarcely  to  lie  down,  while  another  is  dying  with  ail  the  horrors  of 
black* vomit ;  and  what  is  particularly  worthy  of  note,  the  light  cases 
pass  off  spontaneously  in  two  or  three  days  teiUimU  a  dose  of  ^tnine,  and 
aflbrd  protection  against  the  disease  in  after  years. 

We  are  led  to  conclude  from  the  mass  of  evidence  on  this  point,  that 
yellow  fever  varies  much  as  to  type  in  different  localities — in  extremely 
hot  climates  for  example,  as  in  Asia  and  Africa,  the  excitement  is  more 
intense,  and  the  brain  is  more  uniformly  and  violently  afiected.  It  is 
well  known  that  every  morbid  poison  influences  different  individuals  in 
very  diflferent  degrees-— a  familiar  illustration  may  be  seen  in  the  degrees 
of  violence  presented  by  Scarlet  Fever,  SraalUpox,  Typhus,  dec,  where 
persons  have  been  equally  exposed  to  the  morbific  causes.  The  same 
variety  is  seen  amongst  the  cases  of  yellow  fever.  One  will,  as  we 
have  already  said,  have  it  very  mildly,  while  another  will  be  struck  down 
speechless,  as  by  appoplexy,  and  die  in  a  few  hours.  Yet  there  is  qnita 
AS  mueh  uniformity  in  the  symptoms  of  yellow  fever  as  in  other  diseases 
arising  fbon  mDrhid  poisons*    Leaving  however  what  may  be  cailsd 
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anomalotts  cases,  the  disease  is  every  where  in  its  pure  form,  charac- 
terized as  %  fever  of  one  paroxysm.  The  foilo^nng  is  the  ordinary  type 
of  the  disease  in  Mobile.  The  subject  while  in  perfect  health  is  seized 
with  a  slight  chilly  sensation  which  occurs  either  during  the  day  in  the 
midst  of  his  avocations,  or  he  is  awakened  by  it  at  night  during  a  pro-^ 
found  natural  sleep — ^acceleration!  of  pulse  to  100,  to  110  or  115  beats 
in  a  minute/ soon  follows,  accompanied  by  moderate  thirsty  and  most  ex- 
cruciating  pains  in  the  head,  back,  and  limbs — the  acceleration  of  pulse 
ajid  thirst  are  not  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of  the  pains  and 
general  anxiety— oflen  the  pulse  during  the  fever  does  not  exceed  90 
and  the  skin  is  of  natural  temperature  and  perspiring  all  the  while. — 
Afler  about  40  hours  the  fever  subsides  and  the  patient  is  left  in  a  state 
of  calm,  called  by  some  a  remUsioni  during  which  there  is  frequently 
such  a  complete  absence  of  all  external  signs  of  disease,  that  a  physi- 
cian  unaccustomed  to  yellow  fever,  would  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the 
patient  out  of  danger  and  convalescent.  This  calm  lasts  another  40 
hours,  and  is  followed  by  the  stage  of  collapse  in  which  there  seems  to 
be  a  sudden  and  almost  complete  exhaustion  of  the  vital  powers— during 
this  last  stage  the  patient  usually  requires  stimulants,  such  as  brandy, 
porter,  &c.,  and  if  he  does  not  sink  with  or  without  black-vomit,  the 
disease  runs  its  course,  and  by  the  0th  or  7th  day,  he  enters  fairly  into 
convalescence.  There  is  no  fever  afler  the  tirst  paroxysm,  unless  the 
lesion  of  some  organ  again  calls  the  heart  into  action — ^a  second  fever 
is  not  a  necessary  part  of  the  disease.  Another  striking  peculiarity  of 
yellow  fever,  too,  is  the  entire  absence  of  bilious  vomiting  afler  the 
paroxysm  of  fever  has  passed — if  perchance  you  see  a  blue,  green,  or 
yellow  tinge  in  the  clear  fluid  vomited,  you  may  hail  it  as  the  harbinger 
of  safety — ^the  prognosis  is  almost  certain.  Contrast  these  symptoms 
with  those  of  bilious  fever,— each  in  its  distinct  uncomplicated  form,  and 
where  I  would  ask  is  the  identity  of  which  M.  Chervin  speaks  ? 

In  1839  Yellow  Fever  in  Mobile  assumed  its  highest  Epidemic  form 
— it  not  only  overwhelmed  the  town,  but,  gathering  extraordinary 
strength  (like  the  Cholera)  it  burst  over  its  accustomed  hounds  and  ra- 
vaged the  habitations  around  for  several  miles.  There  was  something, 
I  presume,  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  generation  of  its  morbific  cause 
this  season,  for  it  occurred  in  violent  form  in  nearly  ail  the  toi^ns  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Admitting,  as  has  been  argued,  that  genuine  Yellow  Fever  does  oc- 
casionally present  the  Intermittent  type,  with  a  succession  ofparoxysms^ 
the  fact  would  deserve  little  weight  in  settling  the  question  of  identity. 
IntermiUence  is  an  unexplained  pathological  fact  when  connected  with 
any  disease.  Many  diseases,  in  opposition  to  their  ordinary  pheno- 
mena, may  assume  the  intermittent  type — as  Neuralgia,  Opthalmia^ 
Paralyeis,  etc.  Even  Pleurisies,  Pneumonias  and  other  inflammatory 
disorders,  in  our  latitude,  frequently  assume  the  bilious  remitting  form. 
What  are  termed  Bilious  Pneumonia  and  Bilious  Pleurisy,  are  Phleg. 
masise  proper,  modified  by  the  morbidc  cause  (Malaria)  of  Periodic  fever* 

It  was  not  my  plan  to  argue  the  Insect  origin  of  Periodic  .fevers  ia 
this  paper,  but  the  morbific  causes  of  Fevers  have  been  so  long  and  so 
inseparably  united  in  the  minds  of  the  profession  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  tear  them  asunder  now. 
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All  writers  are  agreed  on  the  fact  that  a  rery  imperfect  barrier  will 
obstruct  the  progress  oftnarsh  miasmata — a  row  of  houses  or  of  trees, 
etc.,  will  often  effectally  protect  dwellings  from  the  access  of  this  fatal 
poison.  It  is  moreover  asserted  that  these  miasms  are  not  only  tm* 
peded,  but  attracted  by  trees,  and  this  would  seem  to  be  the  case  from 
the  well  known  fact  that  the  danger  is  greater  from  sleeping  in  a  clus- 
ter of  trees,  than  in  an  open  space. 

1  have  been  able,  in  mj  researches,  to  discover  no  facts  of  this  kind 
in  connection  with  Yellow  Fever,  and  mj  personal  observation  repu- 
diates them  in  tato*     We  never  find  Yellow  fever  as  the  Sportsman  sajr 
**  up  a  tree,"  but  on  the  contrary,  the  materies  morfrt,  whatever  it  be, 
creeps  along  the  ground,  regardless  of  winds,  passing  under  and  through 
houses,  trees,  etc.,  and  knowing  no  impediment  but  a  sheet  of  water.* 
.    I'he  Insect  theory  is  perhaps  as  applicable  to  Periodic  as  Yellow 
Fever.    We  can  well  understand  how  Insects  wafted  by  the  winds  (as 
happens  with  musquitoes,  flying  ants,  many  of  the  Aphides,  etc,)  should 
haul  up  on  the  first  tree,  house  or  other  object  in  their  course,  oftring 
a  resting  place ;  but  no  one  can  imagine  how  a  gas  or  emanation,  en* 
tangled  or  not  with  aqueous  vapor,  while  sweeping  along  on  the  wings 
of  the  wind,  could  be  caught  in  this  way ;  and  we^  on  the  contrary,  ofl 
ten  see  fogs  and  clouds  swept  by  winds  through  theforesL    Another  in* 
•uperable  difilculty,  loo,  is  found  in  the  fiu^  that  the  dews  are  deposited 
as  heavily  on  the  one  side  as  on  the  other  of  the  protecting  woods.    I 
have  very  strongly  impressed  on  my  memory  an  instance  of  this  kind : 
at  my  fitther's  summer  residence  in  South  Carolina,  our  house  stood 
upon  a  hill  which  gradually  declined  for  half  a  mile  till  it  terminated  in 
the  lowlands  of  the  plantation ;  a  row  of  trees,  which  were  so  scattered 
as  but  imperfectly  to  obstruct  the  view  of  the  fields  lielow,  stood  about 
midway  between  the  latter  and  the  residence ;  though  the  fact  was  in- 
explicable, this  imperfect  barrier  did  protect  us»  and  our  family  lived 
there  for  fourteen  summers,  with  uninterrupted  health.     The  trees  pre- 
sented scarcely  any  impediment  to  the  force  of  the  winds,  and  /  never 
saw  heavier  dews  than  those  on  the  rich  grass  plat  around  the  house. 
After  my  Other's  death,  the  old  residence  fell  into  the  hands  of  my 
brother*in  law,  and  the  protecting  row  of  trees  liaving  been  cut  down, 
it  has  l>ecome  so  subject  to  marsh  fevers,  that  he  has  l^en  compelled  to 
abandon  it. 

If  these  emanations  are  attracted  by  and  attached  to  trees,  how  do 
they  get  loose  again  and  come  down  to  attack  persons  in  lower  stories? 

They  should  remain  on  the  trees  until  again  evaporated  by  the  mor- 
ning's Sim— these  miasms  must  have  some  power  per  se  of  migrating, 
and  clustering  in  trees,  else  these  &cts  couM  not  exist.  It  should  1^ 
borne  in  mind,  too,  that  the  very  writers  who  thus  run  their  Malaria  up 
trees,  are  those  who  tell  us  that  its  specific  gravity  is  so  great  that  it 
lies  on  the  ground  I  f 

*  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  from  1829  to  1837  there  was  no  Epidemic  of  Yel- 
low Fever  in  Mobile,  and  during  this  time  the  streets  were  beantifolJy  shelled ; 
since  '37  we  have  bad  it  five  times,  and  the  shelling  was  not  continued.  If 
the  Insect  theory  be  conect,  could  the  lime  be  an  impediment  to  their  progvass 
acro^p  streets  ? 
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.  CONTAOIOJT. 

Ifby  this  term  we  understand  that  a  morbid  poison  generated  in  one 
living  body  may  by  contact,  cither  mediate  or  immediate,  reproduce  an 
identical  disc  asc  in  another,  then  are  we  justified  in  denying  that  Yel- 
low Fever  is  a  contagious  disease.  But  while  without  hesitation  I  take  | 
this  position,  I  am  equally  strong  in  the  conviction  that  there  exiat^  no 
conclusive  evidence,  that  the  germ  or  materies  nwrbi  may  not  be  tnvns- 
ported  from  one  locality  to  another.  There  &re  many  curious  facts  con- 
nected with  this  question  which  require  a  passing  notice. 

The  Insect  theory  here  again  comes  to  our  aid,  and  may  explain  dif- 
ficulties which  have  much  perplexed  writers  pn  contagion.  The  early 
history  of  Yello>y  fever  is  involved  in  great  qbscurity,  and  many  of  thq 
very  highest  European  authorities  believe  that  this  disease  >vas  impor- 
ted originally  into  the  old  world,  and  that  it  still  may  be  transported 
from  one  country  \o  another.  There  is  no  time  here  for  discussing 
this  point,  and  I  wijl  only  say  that  the  mass  of  authority  in  favor  of  thii^ 
opinion  is  such  as  to  challenge  our  full  respect ;  no  reasonable  man,  ii^ 
the  present  state  of  facts,  can  assert  positively  that  Yellow  Feyer  may 
not  under  peculiar  circumstances  be  transported. 

I  have  shown  th^t  Yellow  Fever  often  commences  in  a  point  fronf 
which  it  gradually  extends  from  house  to  house  for  several  weeks — ^now, 
it  is  clear,  that  in  this  case  there  inust  be  a  local,  though  invisible 
cause — it  cannot  exist  in  the  atmosphere,  as  it  could  not,  if  thus  difiTused, 
be  confmed  to  a  point.  Supposed  the  infected  point  and  a  few  sur- 
rounding acres  of  ground  were  taken  up  in  August  and  put  down  ii^  tl^o 
centre  of  New-York  or  Philadelphia,  i^  it  not  probable  that  the  ^isease 
\yould  spread  from  this  point  as  in  Mol)|le  ?  If  so,  why  may  not  the 
ti^orbific  cause  be  carried  and  thrown  out  of  a  vessel  with  a  cargo  of 
daniaged  coffee,  potatoes,  grain,  sugar,  meat,  etc.  ?  The  germ  might 
here  find  a  hiding  place,  though  I  have  no  idea  that  the  gaseous  emana- 
tions from  these  vegetable  or  animal  substances  could  produce  Yellow 
Fever.  We  have  np  reason  (o  believe  that  such  emanations,  differing 
8o  widely  in  themselves,  can  produce  one  specific  disease. 

We  h^ve  evidence  around  us  almost  constantly  that  the  germ^  of  In- 
sects lie  dormant  ibr  indefinite  periods  and  are  then  suddenly  called 
into  activity  and  propagated  with  inconceivable  rapidity.  By  what 
physical  causes  tbe^e  sleeping  and  waking  states  are  governed,  human 
sagacity  cannot  yet  divine. 

involved  in  equal  mystery  are  the  habits,  mode  of  propagation,  etc., 
of  contagipus  diseases.  Small  Pox,  for  example,  is  a  highly  contagione 
disease,  and  yet  has  its  periods  of  activity  and  repose— »at  one  time  it 
disappears  entirely — at  another  a  few  sporadic  cases  are  seen— ragain 
we  see  it  scattered  irregularly  here  and  there,  and  lastly  it  conies  as  a 
great  Epidemic  sweeping  over  a  whole  nation. 

Small  Pox,  though  known  in  China  2000  years  earlier,  was  not  car- 
ried to  Europe  until  somewherp  about  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century 
A.  D.,  and  the  fact  is  equally  certain  that  it  was  not  known  in  America 
untQ  brought  here  by  Columbus.  There  are  strong  reasons  for  belie  v. 
ing  that  Scarlatina  and  Measles  were  also  imported  from  Asia — ^yet 
these  diseases  have  become  perfectly  domesticated  in  this  country,  and 
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preserve  all  their  ancient  habtU*  Every  now  and  then  we  hear  of 
cases  of  Small  Pox,  occurring  in  localities  removed  from  tbe  thorough- 
&res,  where  it  has  never  been  known  before,  and  under  circumstances 
which  render  it  impossible  to  trace  its  origin-^— still  it  must  be  carried 
to  such  points,  for  the  disease  is  only  propagated  by  contagion^  as  it  was 
unknown  in  Europe  or  America  till  imported. 

Small  Pox,  Scarlatina,  Tophus,  etc.,  are  transported  not  only  in  their 
mature  fbrmi  but  in  the  form  of  fomites.  In  the  latter  case  the  germ  is 
united  in  some  way  to  clothes,  furniture  and  other  inanimate  substances* 
for  indefinite  periods,  probably  for  years,  and  then  from  unknown  causes 
Is  roused  into  activity.  Typhus  is  sometimes  carried  about  and  spread 
in  its  most  malignant  form  by  persons  who  are  not  affected  by  the  dis- 
ease— the  memorable  instance  of  the  Black  assizes^  Old  Bailey,  in  1750, 
when  the  Lord  Mayor,  two  of  the  judges  and  other  eminent  persons, 
took  the  disease  from  prisoners  and  died  of  it,  is  oflen  alluded  to. 

^  It  is  probable  that  Yellow  fever  is  caused  by  an  insect  or  animal- 
cule bred  on  the  ground,  and  in  what  manner  it  makes  its  impression 
on  the  system,  is  but  surmise — unless  the  animalcule  is,  like  that  of 
Psora,  bred  in  the  system,  we  could  no  more  expect  it  to  be  contagious, 
than  the  bite  of  a  serpent.  We  may  therefore  easily  understand,  (hat 
ft  can  at  the  same  time  be  transportable  in  the  form  of  a  germ,  and  yet 
not  contagious." 

Without  wishing  to  take  so  broad  a  ground  as  insect  origin  for  all,  I 
naust  say  that  those  diseases' arising  from  morbid  poisons,  present  strong 
analogies  with  insect  life.  The  Itch  is  a  contagious  disease  which  may- 
be transported  from  place  to  place  in  all  seasons  and  all  climates,  and 
is  unquestionably  propagated  by  insects.  Like  other  contagious  and 
epidemic  diseases  it  prefers  filthy  places  and  persons  of  filthy  habits. 
Cfther  cutaneous  affections  have  their  origin  in  animalculse,  and  M. 
Ponne,  one  of  the  best  microscopic  observers  of  the  day,  asserts  that 
the  pus  of  Buboes  contains  animalcules,  which  account  for  the  trans* 
^issibility  of  Syphilis. 

Having  no  favorite  hypothesis  to  sustain,  and  no  other  end  in  view 
but  truth,  it  is  proper  to  state  that  I  have  never  myself  witnessed  any 
facts  which  would  add  much  strength  to  the  opinion  that  Yellow  Fever 
is  transmissible.  There  is,  however,  a  mass  of  facts  collected  by  nu- 
merous authorities  on  this  point,  which  must  be  received  at  least  with 
respect.  The  appearance  and  spread  of  this  disease  has  often  been 
mysteriously  connected  with  the  arrival  of  vessels  from  Yellow  Fever 
ports — as  in  the  case  of  the  black  assizes,  a  vessel  might  originate  the 
disease,  though  no  case  had  occurred  on  board  during  or  before  a  voy- 
ase.  At  the  time  I  am  writing,  Yellow  Fever  has  appeared  in  Mo* 
hue  and  New  Orleans  a  month  earlier  than  it  has  been  known  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  in  the  midst  of  heavy  rains  which  had  fallen  every 
day  for  a  month  preceding  the  disease.  Vessels  have  been,  for  some 
months,  in  consequence  of  the  Mexican  war,  coming,  in  unprecedented 
numbers,  from  Vera  Cru«  and  other  ports  where  Yellow  Fever  was  pre- 
vailing. Now  although  we  cannot  point  to  the  chain  of  cause  and  ef- 
fbot,  the  circumstances  in  connection  with  the  strange  habits  of  dis- 
eases known  to  be  transmissible,  are  sufficient  to  excite  suspicion. 

The  remarkable  manner  in  which  YeUow  Fever  occurs  in  our  noilh- 
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em  cities,  wheirie  it  does  not  dwell,  and  where  thci  natives  cannot  be 
acclimated  agiiinst  it,  would  seem  to  lend  support  to  the  idea  of  impor- 
tation. I  do  not  recollect  any  Epidemic  of  this  disease  in  Boston  since 
1693*  In  Philadelphia  it  had  not  been  seen  for  more  that  thirty  years 
previous  to  the  memorable  1793,  when  it  began  to  assume  an  activity 
hitherto  unknown  at  the  north ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  that  centuiy 
and  beginning  of  the  present,  it  occurred  frequently,  not  only  in  the 
lai^e  but  the  small  inland  towns,  as  Catskill,  Wiuchester,  MiddletoWnt 
and  numerous  other  points  in  the  Eastern  tod  Middle  States.  Since 
1823  the  disease  has  not  been  known  north  of  Charleston,  I  believe^ 
and  it  is  difficult  to  assign  reasons  why  it  should  have  appeared  so 
often  in  rapid  succession  and  then  disappear  for  a  long  series  of  yearsi 
If  it  depended  on  animal  and  vegetable  putre&ction,  such  could  not,  I 
think,  be  its  course.  It  would  seem  more  probable  that  the  germ  of  the 
disease,  which  is  exotic,  when  transported  to  an  uncongenial  climate, 
may  exist  for  a  few  years,  but  finally  becomes  exhausted  and  perishes. 
Let  any  one  desirous  of  honestly  investigating  this  subject  read  the 
thirty  years  war  between  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  schools,  and 
he  will  find  m\Hih  material  for  sober  reflection  and  doubt  on  the  trans- 
missibility  of  Yellow  Fever. 

Yellow  Fever  came  at  the  north  in  1793,  and  ravaged  the  towns  aU 
most  without  interruption,  for  a  series  of  years,  and  no  one  can  tell 
why  or  whence  it  came,  or  for  what  reason  it  has  not  been  seen  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  for  more  than  twenty  years.  Nor  can  we 
tell  from  whence  came  the  Hessian  Fly,  that  appeared  first  in  1776,  on 
Long  Island,  nor  why  it  departed  after  laying  waste  the  wheat  fields 
for  a  number  of  years.  It  was  called  the  Hessian  fly,  but  its  true  ori- 
gin I  believe  is  yet  unknown.  This  fly  travelled  only  about  fiAeen 
miles  a  year  until  it  passed  from  our  land. 

Dr.  Rush  makes  the  remark,  that  no  practitioner  in  the  United  States 
is  likely  to  meet  with  Scarlet  Fever  oilener  than  once  during  his  life- 
time, so  rare  was  this  disease  in  his  day,  and  yet  no  Epidemic  afiection 
is  now  more  common  than  this  in  our  country.  I  never  saw  or  heard 
of  it  in  South  Carolina  (my  native  State)  until  about  fifteen  years  ago, 
nor  do  I  believe  it  ever  occurred  in  the  interior  of  that  State  before* 
My  old  preceptor,  who  had  been  in  practice  forty  years,  then  saw  it 
for  the  first  time ;  and  now  it  has  been  become  domesticated  there,  and 
sporadic  cases  (like  Yellow  Fever  here)  are  seen  everj  year. 

Dr.  Hulse,  the  distinguished  surgeon  of  the  NkVal  Hospital  in  Pensa^ 
cola,  informed  me  in  1841,  that  he  had  been  in  that  town  eighteen 
years,  and  had  never  seen  there  a  base  of  Scarlet  Fever.  Rocboux 
(a  well  known  authority)  mentions  the  singular  fact  that  Scarlet  Fever 
is  unknown  in  the  Antilles,  and  that  the  natives  of  these  Islands  musi 
live  in  France  eighteen  months  or  two  yeats  btfore  they  can  become  eo 
acdimaied  ds  to  become  susceptible  to  this  disease  ! 

It  is  difficult  to  say  wh^re  is  the  home  of  Yellow  Fever,  but  even  in 
the  West  Indies  it  has  its  periods  of  repose  and  activity ;  sometimes  ly- 
ing dormant  for  ten  years,  As  was  the  case  from  1828  to  1838  in  sofne 
of  the  islands.  If  it  is  a  disease  originally  of  one  country,  which  has 
been  transported  to  others,  its  native  place  is  probably  that  where  it  oc- 
curs with  most  regularity. 
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It  has  been  observed  of  those  great  Epidemics  which  traverse  the 
globe  (as  Cholera,  Influenza,  dz;c.)  that  germs  are  left  behind,  which, 
for  several  years,  give  rise  to  sporadic  cases  of  identical  character; 
and  it  would  not  surprise  me  at  any  time  to  see  the  Cholera  again 
spring  up  in  an  epidemic  form  in  New  Orleans.  There  are  several 
well  authenticated  instances  x^'here  it  has  recurred  at  successive  peri- 
ods in  the  same  vessel,  showiiig  that  a  germ  is  It^fl.  Like  the  seven- 
teen year  locust,  it  might  take  a  Rip  Van  Winkle  sleep,  and  again 
awake  to  its  work  of  destruction. 

Those  gentlemen  ^ho  contend  for  the  absolute  non-transmissibilitj 
of  Yellow  Fever  would  do  well  to  weigh  these  and  all  the  facts  of  simi- 
lar  import,  beford  they  rudely  condemn  others  of  equal  honesty  and 
ability,  holding  opposite  opinions.  The  argument  is  utterly  inconclu- 
sive, though  a  thousand  instances  be  proven  that  vessels  or  steamboats 
with  Yellow  Fever  on  board  have  gone  to  distant  ports,  or  ascended 
the  Alabama  and  Mississippi  Rivers  without  spreading  the  disease. 
Haifa  doz)9n  well  authenticated  facts  to  the  contrary  are  amply  suffi- 
cient to  overthrow  it.  Yellow  Fever,  like  many  other  diseases,  cannot 
be  propagated  in  certain  localities  where  the  local  circuniManccs  are 
uncongenial  to  it.  You  cannot  carry  it  to  the  interior  towns  on  the 
Alabama  River  because  some  local  condition  is  wanting;  still  it  would 
seem  that  the  germ  of  the  disease  lurks  About  steamboats,  as  in  those 
seasons  when  Yellow  Fever  prevails  in  Mobile,  it  appears  almost  inva- 
rittbly  in  the  old  boatd  lying  up  ahd  repairing  on  the  Bay  or  Rivers 
within  ten  or  fifteen  miles  of  the  town.  Small  Pox  is  known  to  be  one 
of  the  most  contagious  of  all  diseases,  and  yet  it  has  not  extended  in 
our  city  for  the  last  twelve  years,  though  vessels  ai'e  bringing  in  cases 
every  winter,  and  occasional  sporadic  cases  are  occurring  which  can- 
not Ije  accounted  for.  How  often  too  do  we  see  solitary  cases  of  Scar- 
let Fever  occurring  in  families  without  contaminating  other  children, 
and  we  have  already  mentioned  the  fart  that  this  disease  cannot  be 
pn^pagated  in  the  Antilles. 

Can  any  one  of  the  anti-contagionists  explain  why  these  contagious 
diseases  are  not  communicable  at  one  time,  and  so  deadly  at  another? 
or  why  the  Asiatic  Cholera  should  suddenly  assume  an  Epidemic  form 
and  eocircle  the  globe  ? 

In  conclusion  (on  this  point)  I  would  remark,  that  admitting  my  Sug- 
gestions to  be  true,  they  do  not  alTord  any  ground  for  the  vejratious  and 
ruinous  quaiantine  law<;  which  have  been  enacted  against  Yellow  Fe- 
ver. A  vessel  with  Yellow  Fever  on  board  should  not  be  allowed  to 
He  near  a  town,  but  here  the  restrictions  should  cease.  If  Yellow  Fe- 
ver is  transportable  by  vessels  at  all,  the  instances  are  so  rare,  hs  not 
to  justify  very  rigid  quarantine  regulations.  Commerce  is  one  of  the 
great  necessities  of  society,  and  law-makers  should  take  into  considera- 
tion the  injuries  as  well  as  the  benefits  of  their  acts. 

As,  accoi-ding  to  the  theory  we  are  discussing,  the  Natural  History 
of  Yellow  Fever  is  closely  allied  to  the  Natural  History  of  Insects,  it  is 
proper  that  I  should  say  a  few  words  more  on  the  latter.  The  Infuso- 
ria, or  Microscopic  animalcules  particularly  demand  a  passing  notice,  as 
few  of  our  readers  have  access  to  original  sources  on  this  curious  sub- 
ject.    It  has,  I  think,  be\3n  pretty  clearly  shown  that  the  propagation  of 
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Yellow  Fever  cannot  be  explained  bj  the  Malarial  theorjr,  and  it  must 
remain  with  the  reader  to  determine  whether  the  chain  of  analogies 
ofiered,  render  the  Insect  theory  more  probable i 

^*  Were  a  naturalist  to  announce  to  the  world  the  discovery  of  an  ani- 
mal, which  for  the  first  five  years  of  its  life  existed  in  the  form  of  a  ser- 
pent; which  then,  penetrating  ibto  the  earth,  and  weaving  a  shroud  of 
pure  silk  of  the  finest  texture,  contracted  itself  within  this  covering  into 
a  body  without  external  mouth  or  limbs,  and  resembling  more  than  any 
thing  else  an  Egyptian  mummy  ;  and  which,  lastly,  after  remaining  in 
this  state  without  food  and  motion  for  three  years  longer,  should  at  the 
end  of  that  period  burst  its  silken  cerements,  struggle  through  its  earthy 
covering,  and  start  into  day  a  winged  bird — what  think  you  would  be 
the  sensation  excited  by  this  strange  piece  of  intelligence  1" — Kirby 
and  Spence — Entomology, 

Wonderful  and  incredible  as  this  story  would  seem,  it  is  but  a  faith- 
ful picture  of  what  occurs  in  the  meiamorplioses  of  the  Insect  world* 
The  beautiful  butterfly  that  flits  around  us  on  a  summer's  day  has  pass- 
ed through  all  these  miraculous  changes.  First  crawling  from  the  egg, 
we  see  the  larva  (serpent) — next  comes  the  jpivpa  (mummy,)  and  lastly 
the  butterfly,  that  might  with  much  more  propriety  be  ranked  with  the 
bird  of  Paradise  than  the  disgusting  catterpillar  from  which  it  sprung. 

The  microscopic  wonders,  revealed  by  Leeuwenhock  and  other  old 
writers,  which  for  a  long  time  were  regarded,  at  best,  only  as  honest 
delusions  or  creations  of  the  imagination,  have  been  thrown  quite  into 
the  shade  by  modern  discoveries  ;  but  it  is  to  the  great  work  of  Ehren- 
berg  that  we  arc  more  particularly  indebted  for  our  greatly  augmented 
and  more  positive  knowledge  o£  InftAsoria. 

If  a  small  portion  of  animal  or  vegetable  matter  (as  a  leaf  or  pieco- 
of  flesh)  be  immersed  in  pure  distilled  water,  and  allowed  to  remain 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  a  drop  of  the  fluid  be  then  placed  under  the  focus 
of  a  powerful  microscope,  it  is  seen  to  swarm  with  myriads  of  animal- 
cules which  are  termed  Infusoria,  A  very  fiiinl  idea  may  be  Conceiv- 
ed of  the  infinite  extent  of  these  minute  forms  of  insect  life  from  the 
simple  fact  stuted  by  Ehrenberg,  that  five  hundred  millinns  (almost  as 
many  as  the  aggregate  of  the  human  race)  may  exist  in  a  single  drop 
of  water  I 

The  term  Infusoria  has  been  used  as  a  generic  one  to  embrace  all 
microscopic  anitnalctda ;  there  are,  however,  forms  which  should  not 
come  under  this  head.  Like  the  stars  in  the  heavens,  the  number  of 
their  species  increases  just  in  proportion  as  our  artificial  vision  is  per- 
fected, and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  countless  species  still 
exist,  too  small  to  be  reached  by  our  most  powerful  niicroscopes.  The 
infusoria  proper,  which  are  found  in  fluids,  are  of  course  more  easily 
seized  and  examined  than  those  minute  microscopic  beings  that  are 
floating  through  the  air. 

Tbn  years  ago,  Ehrenberg  had  described  no  less  than  722  species  of 
Infusoria,  and  many  new  ones  have  been  added  since  that  time.  Al- 
ready has  observation  gone  so  far  as  to  make  it  seem  possible  that 
there  is  no  form  of  matter  which  is  not  composed  of  living,  dead,  or 
fossil  aniroalcula.  Every  brtoth  of  air  we  breathe,  every  particle  of 
fluid  or  solid  we  swallow,  all  the  water  of  the  land  and  of  the  sea,  eve- 
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ry  solii  of  the  earth  we  tread  upon,  is  known  to  abound  with  thein* 
Many  rocks,  as  the  lime  stone  and  cretaceous  formations  and  whole 
geolugical  strata  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  fossil  animalciila  ; 
even  the  solid  gun  flint  is  largely  indebted  to  them«  Ehrenbei^  bat 
described  76  species  of  fossil  Infusoria,  belonging  lo  15  genera.  It 
has  even  been  asserted  by  a  distinguished  naturalist  that  the  living 
muscles  ane  composed  of  animalcules.* 

When  we  stand  before  the  fossil  remains  of  the  Mastodon  or  the 
monster  Saurien  of  Alabama,  we  are  lost  in  wonder  at  the  magnitude 
«nd  grandeur  of  the  structure;  but  far  more  wonderful  and  incompre- 
liensible  in  reality  is  the  animalcule  whose  length  is  but  the  dO,OOOth 
part  of  an  inch  !  How  is  it  possible,  that  a  living  animal,  possessing 
all  the  complicated  machinery  necessary  to  animal  life,  can  be  crowded 
into  a  portion  oP  space  so  infinitely  small  ?  It  has  a  head,  with  teeth — a 
body  with  an  alimentary  canal  and  complete  digestive  apparatus — a 
muscular  sy steal  with  the  necessary  organs  of  locomotion— organs  of 
generation — in  short,  all  the  apparatus  necessary  for  the  existence  of 
an  independent  being,  relying  upon  external  relations. 

It  is  a  common  impression  that  Infusoria  are  found  only  in  stagnant 
waters  where  putrefaction  is  going  on,  but  this  is  a  great  mistake — it  is 
true  that  they  aire  more  ibundant  in  such  situations,  but  they  abound  also 
in  pure  lakes,  and  in  running  streams,  particularly  around  aquatic  plants. 
The  broad  ocean  too  abounds  with  them,  and  its  beautiful  phosphores- 
cence, so  often  described,  is  attributable  exclusively  to  myriads  of  these 
minute  beings.  Backer  has  described  8  speeies  of  these  phosphores- 
cent animalcules. 

We  read  of,  red  snow,  the  color  of  which  is  ascertained  to  arise  (irom 
animalcules — also  of  water  of  various  colors— the  colors  sometimes 
rising  or  falling,  as  the  animalcules  rise  up  or  sink  down.  The  filthy 
scum  on  stagnant  pools  is  but  a  mass  of  infusoria ;  and  we  are  told  that 
extensive  and  fatal  epidemics  occur  occasionally  amongst  fish  which  are 
attributable  to  infusoria.  Kirkby  andSpence  tells  us  that  the  **  showers 
of  blood"  recorded  by  historians,  are  ascertained  to  be  the  excrement 
of  a  species  of  butterfly— K)ne  of  the  Lepidoptera — these  showers  cover 
every  everything. 

Though  infusoria  are  most  abundant  in  warm  weather,  they  are  also 
found  in  winter,  beneath  the  ice,  in  frozen  streams.  The  researches  of 
Ebrenberg  agree  with  those  of  Spalanzani,  in  showing  that  cold  is  dan- 
gerous generally  to  infusoria  and  especially  to  the  Rotatoria  (which  are 
of  the  most  perfect  organization)  and  is  more  injurious  to  the  living 
animal  than  their  eggs — both  the  animal  andlhe  eggs  perish  by  sudden 
heat,  but  sustain  it  better  when  gradually  applied — some  species  support 
greater  heat  than  others.  These  facts  are  interesting  in  connexion  with 
certain  experiments  showing  the  disinfecting  action  of  heat— 'contagious 
and  epidemic  diseases  have  been  expelled  and  are  best  expelled  from 
vessels,  by  closing  them  up  and  heating  the  confined  air  to  a  high  tem- 
perature— the  germ  of  the  disease  is  thus  destroyed. 


*  The  various  facts  given  are  mostly  on  the  authority  of  Ehrenberg,  Mandl, 
Dujardin,  Donne  and  Edwards— well  known  authorities. 
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Light  19  fiivorable  to  the  production  of  Infusoria,  but  not  indi8pen8a- 
ble,  as  some  species  are  found  in  the  deepest  mines.  Too  strong  a  light 
is  untavorable  to  theni  and  if  our  theory  of  Yellow  Fever  be  correct, 
this  may  be  the  reason  why  the  morbific  cause  is  most  active  at  night. 

Infusoria  are  variously  acted  on  by  poisonous  substances  soluble  in 
water — those  of  fresh  water  are  instantly  killed  by  a  drop  of  salt  water 
though  the  Utter  has  myriads  of  its  own.  Strychnine  and  many  other 
substances  kill  them  instantly — they  swallow  Rl^ubarb  with  impunity*— 
calomel,  corrosive  sublimate  and  camphor  do  not  kill  them  for  some 
hours.  Wine  and  rum,  as  well  as  sugar,  says  M.  Dujardin,  kills  a  great 
many  of  those  animalcules  found  in  potable  water, — a  fact,  with  regard 
to  which,  the  great  mass  of  the  population  of  Mobile  would  seem  to 
have  as  strong  an  instinct,  as  had  Jack  Falstltff  of  the  Blood  Royal,  if 
we  are  to  judge  by  the'  immense  amount  of  ingeniously  contrived  alco- 
holic compounds  swallowed  daily  in  our  pious  city. 

Infusoria  are  bred  in  different  ways — some  are  oviparous— some  ovo- 
Yivi parous— others  viviparous  ;  lastly,  many  are  gemmiparous  and  they 
propagate  with  inconceivable  rapidity.  Direct  experiment  has  shown 
that  we  may  obtain  from  a  single  one  of  the  Rotifers  (Rotatoria,)  a  mil- 
lion on  the  10th  ;  four  millions  on  the  11th ;  and  sixteen  millions  on  the 
16th  day ;  aiid  the  progression  is  still  more  rapid  in  the  Polygastric  In- 
fusoria. But  perhaps  the  most  prolific  of  all  living  things  are  some 
species  of  Aphides  (plant-louse.)  The  following  curious  extract  isfrom 
JCirkby  and  Spence's  Entomology  : — *'  As  almost  every  animal  has  its 
peculiar  lojise,  so  has  almost  every  plant  its  peculiar  plant-louse  ;  and» 
next  to  locusts,  these  are  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  vegetable  world, 
and  like  them  are  sometimes  so  numerous  as  to  darken  the  air.  The 
multiplication  of  these  little  creatures  is  infinite  and  almost  incredible* 
Providence  has  endued  them  with  privileges  promoting  fecundity,  which 
no  other  insects  possess  ;  at  one  time  of  the  year  they  are  viviparous, 
at  another  oviparous ;  and  what  is  most  remarkable,  and  without 
parallel,  the  sexual  intercourse  of  one  original  pair  serves  for  all  the 
generations  which  proceed  fmm  the  female  fbr  a  whole  succeeding  year. 
Reaumur  has  proved  that  in  five  generations  one  Aphis  may  be  the  pro- 
genitor of  5,904,900,000  (billions) descendants;  and  it  is  suppoied  that 
in  one  year  there  may  be  20  generations  III" 

With  these  few  facts  before  us,  how  much  more  easily  may  we  account 
for  the  spread  of  yellow  fever  from  a  focus,  by  the  insect,  than  by  the    / 
Malarial  hypothesis-r-here  is  something  tangible  and  comprehensible. 

Not  only  the  living,  but  dead  animalcules  may  be  a  cause  of  disease — 
those  who  prefer  this  doctrine  may,  if  they  like,  appropriate  them  in  a 
putrifying  mass  to  the  support  of  their  malarial  notions. 

In  the  May  No.  1845,  of  the  London  Quarterly  Journal  of  th^  Geolo- 
gical Society,  may  be  found  an  exceedingly  interesting  article  (taken 
from  one  by  Ehrenberg  in  a  Berlin  Journal)  **  on  the  muddy  deposits  of 
the  mouths  of  various  Rivers,  and  the  infusoria  found  in  those  deposits." 

Ehrenberg  has  discovered  in  the  mud  now  depositing  "  forms  of 
Microscopic  life  and  Infusoria  identical  even  in  species  with  those  feund 
in  the  fossil  state  in  the  oolitic  and  cretaceous  ormations  in  every  quar- 
ter of  the  globe." 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  firesh  water  and  marine  aninud- 
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cules  are  entiroly  difTerent,  and  Professor  Ehrenbei^  has  established 
the  novel  fact,  that  **  the  microscopic  animalcules  found  in  the  marsh 
lands  at  the  head  of  tide  water  in  the  £lbe(and  so  with  other  rivers)  are 
the  same  as  those  in  the  ocean — possessing  stlicious  and  calcareous 
skeletons.  These  organic  forms,  which  are  better  preserved  at  the 
depth  of  several  feet,  than  on  the  surface,  existed  in  the  arable  land  of 
the  valley  of  the  Elbe,  which  had  been  accumulating  for  thousands  of 
years,  and  in  this  way  is  explained  the  origin  of  this  soil  in  a  more  satis- 
fiictory  manner  than  has  hitherto  been  attempted."  The  marine  ani- 
malcules  have  been  carried  up  with  the  tide,  killed  by  the  fresh  water, 
and  largely  assisted  in  forming  a  deposit  which  heretofore  has  been 
attribtittid  to  the  river  deposit  alone.  The  examination  of  the  river  at 
Gluokstadt  and  Hamburg  has  proved  the  existence  there  of  58  different 
species  of  marine  animalcules. 

Some  idea  Tnay  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  this  putrifying  mass,  from 
the  &ct  stated  by  Ehrenberg,  that  one  cubic  foot  of  every  20  of  the 
alluvial  islands  of  the  Elbe  is  composed  of  animalcular  remains,  chiefly 
of  marine  origin.  He  states  farther  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  deposit  is 
sand  which  under  the  microscope  is  found  to  be  the  sUicums  tkeUs  of 
extinct  animalcules.  From  these  facts  it  would  seem  that  at  leasst  one 
half  of  the  whole  deposit  is  living,  dead,  and  fossile  animalcula.  To 
these  facts  is  attributable  the  fertility  of  these  islands  and  marsh  land^b 
Yellow  fever  has  a  mysterious  connexion  with  the  seaboard  and  en^- 
bouchures  of  rivers,  but  I  will  not  pause  to  speculate  Qn  this  point-r—it 
does  occasionally  wander  a  short  distance  from  tide  water  and  I  have 
under  the  head  of  contagion  explained  the  manner  in  which  this  might 
occur. 

The  habits  and  instincts  of  laro;er  insects  ave  obscured  by  nuiperous 
impediments,  but  how  much  more  perplexing  muist  be  the  natural  history 
of  those  which  can  only  be  reached  by  powerful  microscopes  ?  Wa 
have  learned  much  about  the  infusoria  proper,  but  myriads  of  minute 
beings  might  inhabit  the  air  and  even  congregate  in  such  numl^ers  as  to 
dim  the  light  of  the  sun  without  our  being  able  to  seize  and  observe 
them.  Denying  animalcules  the  power  of  flight,  which  would  be  absurd, 
there  are  still  ample  provisions  for  their  transportation  long  distances 
either  in  the  form  of  egg  or  perfect  animal.  We  have  already  seen 
how  i^ey  are  transported  by  water  and  by  vessels,  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  they  may  be  taken  up  with  aqueous  vapor  and  carried  oflT 
by  the  winds.  Even  the  Gossamer  spider  will  sail  upon  his  little  web 
great  distances.  A  shower  of  them  fell  upon  the  English  vessel  Beagle, 
in  her  voyiige  round  the  world  a  few  years  ago,  when  00  n^iles  from 
land. 

To  illustrate  the  influence  which  currents  of  wind  may  have  in  their 
distribution,  the  following  facts  are  taken  from  an  article  in  the  Feb, 
No.,  1845,  of  the  London  Quarterly  Journal  Geolog.  Sciences,  by 
the  distinguished  naturalist,  Chas.  Darwin,  who  made  the  voyage  in  the 
Beagle. 

Many  scattered  accounts  have  appeared,  concerning  the  dust  which 
has  fallen  in  considerable  quantities  on  vessels  at  sea,  great  distanceq 
from  land.  Mr.  Darwin  has  collected  the  details  of  15  distinct  in? 
stances  in  some  of  which  dust  fell  &r  several  days.   It  has  sereral  tiipe^ 
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fallen  on  vessels  when  between  300  and  600  miles  from  the  coast  of 
Africa ;  and  it  fell  in  May,  1840,  on  the  Princess  Louisa  when  1030 
miles  from  Cape  Vend,  the  nearest  point  of  the  continent. 

The  instances  related  are  given  with  such  detail,  and  are  so  well 
authenticated  as  to  leave  no  room  as  to  their  accurarj.  The  dust  is 
often  so  abundant  on  the  African  coast  as  to  cover  every  thing  on 
board  the  vessels,  as  we  oflen  see  dust  over  our  furniture  during  spells 
of  dry  weather.  Particles  as  large  as  the  1000th  part  of  an  inch  have 
been  blown  to  a  considerable  distance,  on  one  occasion,  330  miles, 
and  the  atmosphere  became  hazy  and  the  sun  was  dinmied.  Mr.  Dar* 
win  follows  these  &cts  by  this  remark—^'  The  fact  of  particles  of  this 
size  having  been  brought  at  least  330  miles  from  the  land,  is  interest* 
ing  as  bearing  on  the  distribution  of  the  sporules  of  Cryptogamous  plants 
and  the  ovules  of  infusoria."  Again  he  says,  ^'  Professor  £hrenberg 
has  examined  the  dust  collected  by  Lieut.  James  and  myself,  and  he 
finds  that  it  is,  in  cansiderMe  part^  composed  of  Infusoria^  including  no 
lees  than  07  different  forms  ;  the  little  packet  of  dust  collected  by  my- 
self would  not  have  filled  a  quarter  of  a  tea*spoon,  and  yet  it  contained 
17  forms. 

One  of  the  roost  highly  organized  and  the  most  interesting  in  con* 
nection  with  our  subject,  is  the  Rotifer^  (Rotatoria,)  which  is  found  not 
only  in  moist,  but  in  perfectly  dry  places.  It  possesses  the  remarkable 
quality,  first  observed  by  Leeuwenhoek  some  150  years  ago,  of  remain- 
ing  in  a  dry  and  apparently  lifeless  state  for  an  indefinite  period,  and 
then  being  again  resuscitated  by  the  application  of  moisture.  It  is 
found  not  only  in  the  parched  sands  of  the  plain,  but  in  the  dust  of  the 
gutters  on  the  house  tops,  exposed  to  the  burning  summer  sun.  The 
application  of  moisture  restores  them  immediately  to  life  and  activity. 

Here  we  have  the  proof  that  both  the  animalcule  and  its  germ  may 
lie  dormant,  as  is  the  habit  of  certain  diseases,  and  then  be  brought 
into  activity  when  its  appropriate  stimulus  is  applied.  We  have  the 
evidence,  too,  that  they  may  be  transported  through  the  air  to  a  distant 
point,  and  there  abide  their  time,  as  do  the  fomites  which  transport  con* 
tagious  diseases.  What  are  the  causes,  meteorological  or  other,  which 
call  them  into  action,  we  are  as  ignorant  as  we  are  of  those  which 
ffovern  larger  insects,  as  the  Aphides,  the  Hessian  Fly,  the  Cotton 
Wormsi  d(c.,  or  as  we  are  of  the  causes  which  regulate  the  tempera- 
ture, the  quantity  of  rain,  or  the  electric  states  of  the  atmosphere,  in 
different  years. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  various  forms  of  fever  described 
should  arise  from  a  common  source,  and  as  chemistry  has  &iled  to  de- 
tect a  gas  or  emanation  which  can  produce  any  one  of  them,  their 
causes  perhaps  may  be  sought  with  more  success  in  the  different  forms 
of  Insect  life.  Works  on  Poisons  have  classified  and  thrown  into  sep- 
arate groups  those  substances  which  have  general  resemblances  in  their 
modes  of  action ;  and  so  closely  do  articles  of  the  same  group  similate 
each  other  in  effects,  that  we  are  oflen  much  perplexed  in  distinguish- 
ing them.  The  Narcotic  poisons,  for  example,  though  derived  firom 
different  plants,  and  diflfering  in  their  analysis,  will  oflen  produce 
symptoms  so  alike  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  us  to  decide,  under 
wiiich  a  patient  is  laboring.    The  same  confusion  ¥rill  be  found  in  the 
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poisottOQs  effects  of  difierent  snakes,  spiders,  &c.  In  like  manner,  fe- 
vers, if  arising  from  insects  of  the  same  gemu^  might  present  some 
gmeral  characteristics  in  common,  and  jet  preserve  Specific  dif- 
rences. 

Ehrenberg,  Mandi  and  Dujardin  inform  us  that  different  animalcules 
are  found  in  difierent  localities.  Stagnant  waters  on  calcareous  soils 
contain  Infusoria  which  maj  be  sought  in  vain  in  those  of  Aigillaceous 
soils.  The  latter,  ferruffinous  waters,  those  of  turf,  those  of  diiehee 
artmnd  habiiaiumSf  all  have  their  peculiar  inhabitants.  Again,  we 
may  seek  in  vain  for  Infiisoria  in  one  season  which  are  tbund  in  an- 
other, and  no  reason  can  be  assigned  for  their  appearance  or  disap- 
pearance. Here  we  have  another  analogy  with  the  difierent  types 
and  habits  ot  fevers. 

The  observations  of  Ehrenberg  did  not  detect  Infusoria  in  the  dews, 
and  yet  there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  they  exist  here.  Bj 
operating  on  moisture  condensed  from  the  atmosphere,  Moschati,  Guntz, 
Brocchi  and  Rigaud  de  Lisle,  Vauquelin,  Rigaud  and  Julia  have  shown 
incontestibly  the  presence  of  animal  matter  in  air,  and  it  is  highly  proba- 
ble that  it  exists  in  an  organic  form.  Some  very  well  comlucted  ex- 
periments to  the  same  efiect  have  been  made  by  Professor  Riddell  of 
Kew  Orleans,  which  may  be  found  in  the  Medical  Journal  of  that  city. 

Professor  Jackson,  of  Philadelphia,  in  a  paper  published  by  him  ia 
1824,  (I  think,  but  it  is  mislaid,)  informs  us  that  during  the  last  Epi- 
demic of  Yellow  Fever  in  that  city,  the  microscope  detected  immenee 
numbers  of  animalcules  in  the  Black  Vomit,  and  none  in  the  fluids 
ejected  from  the  stomachs  of  those  laboring  under  other  fevers  in  the 
hospital  at  the  same  time. 

We  know  that  certain  cutaneous  diseases  are  produced  by  animal- 
cules—that animalcules  and  little  worms  are  very  oflen  found  in  the  va- 
rious fluids  of  the  body,  as  the  blood,  urine,  bile,  &c.— also  in  the  solids, 
as  the  brain,  liver,  eye,  dec.  Linnseus  gives  us  a  case  of  Dysenteiy, 
clearly  produced  by  what  he  calls  the  Acartu  Dysenierica,  M.  Donni, 
as  before  stated,  has  discovered  in  the  pus  of  Buboes,  animalcules 
-  which  are  constantly  present,  and  which  he  regards  as  the  cause  of  the 
transmissibility  of  Syphilis ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  same  dis- 
covery will  yet  be  made  for  Small  Pox,  Plague,  Cholera  and  other  dis- 
eases* It  is  possible  that  Mercury  and  Iodine  in  Syphilis  act  as  spe- 
cifics, like  sulphur  does  on  Itch,  by  poisoning  the  animal  cubs ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  specifics  might  not  l^  discovered  for  Yellow 
Fever  and  other  diseases. 

To  one  living  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  it  would  look  like  a  waste  of 
time  to  speak  of  swarms  and  migrations  of  Insects.  At  the  very  mo- 
ment I  am  writing  I  am  annoyed  by  gnats,  bugs,  moths,  d^c,  in  such 
numbers  that  an  inhabitant  of  a  northern  latitud^  could  not  conceive 
how  I  can  connect  two  sentences  together,  and  I  confess  that  some* 
times  they  are  so  troublesome  that  I  am  thinking  more  of  my  persecu* 
tors  than  the  subject  before  me.  Facts  however  that  are  before  U9 
constantly,  cease  to  excite  reflection,  and  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  few 
prominent  examples  touching  the  Migrations  ox  Insects. 

At  the  moment  I  am  writing  I  see  by  the  newspapers  that  a  brown. 
%  of  peculiar  character,  and  which  no  one  recollects  to  have  teen  be- 
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fere,  has  appeared  in  and  around  Cincinnati  in  immense  cloudu,  cover- 
ing the  country  for  miles.  No  conjecture  can  be  formed  respecting 
their  point  of  departure.  Kirby  and  Spence  give  us  the  following  ac- 
count of  gnats : 

**  We  are  told  that  in  the  year  1786,  they  were  so  numerous,  that 
▼ast  columns  of  them  were  seen  to  rise  in  the  air  from  Salisbury  Ca- 
thedral, which  at  a  distance  resembled  colunms  of  smoke,  and  occa- 
sioned people  to  think  that  the  Cathedral  was  on  fire.  A  similar  oc- 
currence, in  like  manner  giving  rise  to  an  alarm  of  the  church  being  on 
fire,  took  place  in  July,  1812,  at  Sagan,  in  Silesia.  In  the  following 
year,  at  Norwich,  in  May,  at  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  city  were  alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  smoke  issuing 
from  the  upper  window  of  the  spire  of  the  Cathedral,  fur  which  at  the 
time  no  satisfactory  account  could  be  given,  but  which  was  most  proba- 
bly produced  by  the  same  cause.  And  in  the  year  1776,  in  the  month 
of  August,  they  appeared  in  such  incredible  numbers  at  Oxford  as  to 
resemble  a  black  cloud,  darkening  the  air,  and  almost  totally  inter- 
cepting the  beams  of  the  sun."  Even  in  "  Lapland  their  numbers  are 
so  prodigious  as  to  be  compared  to  a  flight  of  snow  when  the  flakes 
fall  thickest  or  to  the  dust  of  the  earth." 

The  instincts  by  which  insects  are  at  certain  times  impelled  to  emi- 
gration^  even  to  great  distances,  are  very  strange  and  unaccountable* 
Sometimes  flights  of  them  are  met  fiir  out  at  sea.  ^  De  Geer  has  gir- 
en  an  account  of  the  larvae  of  certain  gnats,  (Tipulariae,)  which  assem- 
ble in  considerable  numbers  for  this  purpose,  so  as  to  form  a  band  of  a 
finger's  breadth,  and  from  one  to  two  yards  in  length.  And  what  is 
remarkable  while  on  their  march,  which  is  very  slow,  they  adhere  to 
each  other  by  a  kind  of  glutinous  secretion  ;  but  when  disturbed,  they 
separate  without  difficulty.  Kuhn  mentions  another  of  the  same  tribe, 
the  larvflB  of  which  live  in  society  and  emigrate  in  files  like  the  cater- 
pillar of  the  procession  moth.  First  goes  one,  then  follow  two,  then 
three,  dec,  so  as  to  exhibit  a  serpentine  appearance,  probably  from 
their  simultaneous  undulating  motion  and  the  continuity  of  the  files ; 
whence  the  common  people  in  Germany  call  them  heerwurm^  and  view 
them  with  great  dread,  regarding  them  as  ominous  of  war.  But  of  the 
Insect  emigrants,  none  are  more  celebrated  than  the  locusts,  which, 
when  arrived  at  their  perfect  state,  assemble,  as  before  related,  in  such 
numbers,  as  in  their  flight  to  intercept  the  sunbeams  and  to  darken 
whole  countries  ;  passing  from  one  region  to  another,  and  laying  waste 
kingdom  afler  kingdom,"  dec 

But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  instances  of  this  kind,  and  if  any  one 
should  be  at  all  incredulous,  let  him  spend  a  night  in  a  southern  swamp. 
I  will  add  one  very  singular  example  of  the  instinct  of  insects : 

**  There  are  annually  two  generations  of  the  Angoumois  Moth,  an  in- 
sect ^structive  to  wheat.  They  first  appear  in  May  and  June,  and 
lay  their  eggs  upon  the  ears  of  wheat  in  the  fields  ;  the  second  appear 
at  the  end  of  summer  in  autunm  and  lay  their  eggs  upon  wheat  in  the 
granaries.    These  last  pass  the  winter  in  the  state  of  larvss  firom  whkh 

Cceeds  the  first  generation  of  moths.    But  what  is  extremely  sincu- 
as  a  variation  of  instinct,  those  moths  which  are  disclosed  in  May 
and  June  in  the  granariesy  quit  them  with  a  rapid  flight  at  sunset  and 
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botoke  themselves  to  the  yet  unreaped  fields,  where  they  lav  their 
eggs ;  while  the  moths  which  are  disclosed  in  the  granaries  after  bar* 
vest,  stay  there  and  never  attempt  to  go  out,  but  lay  their  eggs  upon 
the  stored  wheat.  This  is  as  extraordinary  and  inexplicable  as  if  m 
litter  of  rabits  produced  in  the  spring  were  impelled  by  instinct  to  eat 
vegetables,  while  another  produced  in  autumn  should  be  as  irresistibly 
directed  to  choose  flesh." 

The  history  of  those  great  epidemics  which  sweep  over  the  surfiice 
of  the  globe  affords  very  strong  support  to  the  Insect  theory.  The  Cho- 
lera, though  not  more  remarkable  than  many  other,*raay  be  selected  for 
illustration.  This  disease,  which  started  in  Bengal,  after  assuming  the 
epidemic  form,  travelled  on  until  it  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  gigantic 
range  of  mountains  which  separates  Asia  from  £urope--*it  seemed  for 
several  years  unable  to  cross  this  immense  barrier,  but  finally,  like  a 
river  which  had  been  pent  up,  it  burst  over  into  Russia  in  the  dead  of 
winter,  when  the  mercury  was  almost  freezing  in  the  thermometer  (and 
no  doubt  quite  on  the  ridge  of  the  mountains)  and  ravaged  Moscow 
like  a  plague ;  and  after  17  years  of  unceasing  travel  it  completed  the 
circle  of  the  globe,  hs  general  course  may  be  followed  from  first  to 
last,  though  there  are  many  irregularities  in  the  details-— sometimes  it 
turned  to  the  risht,  sometimes  tu  the  lefl — now  leaping  over  several 
JHindred  miles  and  passing  on,  or  after  a  time  retracing  its  steps  and  at- 
tacking towns  which  had  congratulated  themselves  on  an  escape— -usu- 
ally preferring  to  follow  great  water  courses  and  to  prevail  in  summer, 
but  at  other  times  tr&velllDg  over  hills  and  sandy  plains,  and  in  the  cold- 
est  weather.  Wherever  it  prevailed,  too,  a  tendency  to  reproduction 
remained  for  several  years,  as  if  germs  were  scattered  in  its  track. 

By  what  other  than  the  Insect  theory  can  these  facts  be  explained  ? — 
No  gas—no  emanation— no  form,  in  short,  of  inorganic  matter  could 
thus  extend  itself  for  17  years  around  the  globe,  propagating  as  it  tra- 
velled and  scattering  the  seeds  of  reproduction  behind  it.  All  the  theo- 
lies  which  have  been  started,  are  absurd. 

Sir  Henry  Holland,  in  tracing  the  erratic  habits  of  insects  in  connec- 
tion with  this  disease,  says  of  them :  *'  such  are  their  frequent,  sudden 
generation,  at  irregular  and  oflen  distant  periods,  under  certain  circum- 
stances of  season  and  locality,  or  under  other  conditions  less  obvious  to 
apprehension.  The  diffiision  of  swarms  so  generated  and  wiih  rapklly 
repeated  propagation  over  wide  tracts  of  country  and  often  following 
particular  lines  of  movement,"  etc. 

*'  Whatever  is  true  as  to  the  habits  of  insects  obvious  to  our  senses, 
is  likely  to  be  more  especially  so  in  those  whose  minuteness  removes 
them  farther  from  observation.  Their  generation  may  be  presumed  to 
be  more  dependent  on  casualties  of  season  and  place  ;  their  movements 
determined  by  causes  of  which  we  have  less  cognizance ;  and  their 
power  of  affecting  the  human  body  to  be  in  some  ratio  to  their  multl- 
iude  and  minuteness." — *'  Their  direction  to  certain  plants  only — ^their 
settlements  upon  these  in  clusters  and  detached  localities -^he  frequent 
suddenness  of  their  change  of  place  and  disappearance,  are  all  circim- 
stances  of  curious  analogy;  as  also  the  curiously  abrupt  limitalion  of 
some  of  those  swarms,  showing  itself  in  definite  lines  of  direction,  along 
which  their  work  of  destruction  is  carried  on." 
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Miasmatic  foTers  abound  most  in  Southern  latitudes  and  in  marsh 
lands  ;  and  the  reason  assigned  is  the  greater  amount  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter  which  is  here  subjected  to  rapid  decomposition.  But  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  here,  too,  are  to  be  found  in  great  excess  the  various 
ibrms  of  Insect  life,  Infusoria,  etc.,  etc.  Every  plant  not  only  has  one 
parasite,  but  it  is  estimated  that  there  is  an  average  of  six  to  each  plant. 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  immense  number  of  insects  in  Warm 
climates  when  it  is  stated  that  naturalists  have  variously  estimated  the 
number  of  species  in  the  world  at  from  dOu,000  to  600,000. 

Koliar  tells  us  ^^that  the  distribution  of  Insects  is  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  difibsion  of  plants  ;  the  richer  any  country  is  in  plants,  the  richer 
it  is  also  in  insects.  The  polar  regions  which  produce  but  few  plants, 
have  but  few  species  of  insects ;  whereas  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of 
the  tropical  countries  feeds  a  numerous  host." 

But  it  is  high  time  that  this  long  and  rambling  es^ay  should  be  brought 
to  a  close.  No  one  is  more  fully  sensible  of  its  imperfections  than 
myself,  but  were  I  competent  to  do  ample  justice  to  the  numerous  to- 
pics alluded  to,  far  more  extended  limits  would  be  required  than  can 
here  be  permitted.  The  reader  need  not  be  told  how  endless  and  com- 
plicated are  the  ramifications  of  the  subject  of  Malaria.  I  have  not  at- 
tempted to  elaborate  fully  a  single  point,  and  my  object  has  been  simply 
to  attract  attention  to  certain  phenomena  of  yellow  fever  which  I  think 
have  been  too  much  overlooked,  and  to  lay  before  the  profession,  in 
connexion  with  them,  some  material  which  may  serve  for  reflexion. 


IV. — Refly  to  Doctor  W.  M,  Bcling's  review  of  Doctor  Leuns*  Medical 
History  of  Alabama^  tcUh  some  new  facts  and  remarks,  in  relation  to 
the  diagnosis  and  identity  of  the  fevers  of  the  State.  By  P.  H. 
Lewis,  M.  D.,  of  Mobile. 

**  The  intellectual  worth  and  dignity  of  man  are  measured  not  by  the 
truth  he  possesses  or  fancies  he  possesses,  but  by  the  sincere  and 
honest  pains  he  has  taken  to  discover  truth." 

We  regret  our  inability  to  make  any  acknowledgements  to  Doctor 
Boling  for  the  general  expression  of  his  opinion,  that  the  essay  entitled 
the  ^  Medical  Uistoiy  of  Alabama  "  will  prove  of  great  value  for  re- 
ference, and  that  as  a  whole  "the  paper  possesses  high  merits." 
Praise  from  a  pen  so  prolific  of  censure  and  affecting  so  much  satire, 
is  doubtless  intended  to  sooth  and  palliate  the  wounds,  a  self-satisfied 
critic  imagines  he  has  inflicted  ;  but  as  the  Dr.'s  blows  have  been  too 
foebly  made  to  take  efiect,  his  commentations  like  his  censures  have 
&llen  short  of  their  purpose. 

Believing  that  a  mere  partisan  controversy  is  not  only  unproductive 
of  good,  but  exhibits  its  actors  in  an  unenviable  light  before  the  public, 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  defence  of  the  fiicts,  and  the  conclusions 
based  upon  them,  which  the  essay  contains.  And  if^  in  doing  so,  it 
shookl  become  apparent  to  the  reader,  that  this  reviewer,  in  devoting 
64  pages  to  a  "  deformed,  unfinished  essay,  has  been  actuated  by  feeH 
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iog8  nod  motives,  other  than  thoee  which  should  influence  the  tn- 
lightened  phjsician  ;  be  the  fault  with  him  and  not  with  us. 

We  ask  permission  in  this  place  to  state,  that  essays  on  the  subject 
under  discussion  were  to  be  presented  by  thH  first  of  December,  and 
that  such  was  the  difficulty  in  collecting  facts  and  incidents  relating  to 
a  new  and  difficult  subject,  that  the  essay  was  not  begun  in  earnest 
until  the  first  of  September.  From  this  time  until  the  first  of  December 
the  interruptions  incident  to  Hospital  and  private  practice  were  such, 
that  the  author  was  unable  to  devote  two  consecutive  hours  to  its  pre- 
paration. Alter  the  Society  had  approved  the  essay  and  ordered  its 
publication,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  author  to  revise  it  for  the  press*- 
but  private  matters  of  deep  and  absorbing  interest  prevented  his  doing 
so.  He  was  aware  that  it  went  into  the  world  *^deformed  and  un* 
finished  "  and  vulnerable  in  many  respects ;  for  this  he  apologised  and 
in  efiSsct  stated,  that  as  the  paper  was  presented  to  and  accepted  by  the 
Society  not  as  an  attempt  at  a  Book  or  finished  production,  but  merely 
as  the  beginning  of  a  Society  record,  which  is  intended  to  note  the 
shifling  and  changing  features  of  disease  within  the  bounds  of  the  State* 
he  hoped  a  generous  medical  public,  in  consideration  of  the  matler, 
would  excuse  the  manner  and  style  in  which  it  appeared. 

Before  entering  upon  any  discussions  of  the  character,  identity  and 
complications  of  the  diseases  of  the  State,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  some 
of  the  more  unimportant  objections  which  Dr.  Boling  has  raised  to  the 
medical  history.  *  *  *  In  reference  to  terrestrial  emanations  and  the 
influence  of  soils  in  modifying  disease,  the  author  remarks,  that  **  there 
will  be  no  further  advance  in  the  science  of  iEtiology  without  the  aid  of 
Chemistry  and  Geology."  The  author  here,  as  a  matter  of  course,  has 
reference  to  this  particular  branch  of  medical  inquiry.  Dr.  Boling  ob- 
jects to  this  conclusion  and  says,  that  few  will  be  found  to  admit  the 
correctness  of  such  an  assertion.  Now  it  so  happens  that  Doctor 
Boling  has  published  a  treatise  on  remittent  fevers,  upon  the  first  page 
of  which  he  judiciously  remarks,  that  the  effects  of  malaria  are  suffi- 
ciently striking  and  peculiar  as  to  produce  confirmation  (of  its  existence) 
in  the  minds  of  most  practical  men  who  have  lived  in  tropical  regions. 
On  the  same  page  the  Doctor  tells  us,  that  the  chemical  and  physical 
properties  of  malaria  *'  remains  yet  to  be  satisfactorily  explained." 
Doctor  Boling  here  sanctions  the  general  doctrine  of  malaria— -we 
believe,  it  is  Uie  general  opinion  of  mankind  ihaJL  this  malaria  has  Us 
source  in  organic  remains  or  comminuted  mineral  substances.  If 
this  be  so,  how  are  we  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  its  chemical  and  phy- 
sical properties  (of  which  Dr.  Boling  says,  we  are  entirely  ignorant) 
without  the  aid  of  chemistry  and  geology  ? — Can  the  Doctor  give  **  a 
logical "  reply  to  this  question,  without  sustaining  "  the  assertion  "  of 
the  author  1 — But  as  there  is  great  want  of  stability  and  fixedness  of 
purpose  pervading  his  writings,  it  is  possible  that  the  Doctor  since  he 
wrote  his  essay  upon  fevers  has  changed  his  opinions,  and  now  believes 
in  the  planetary,  vulcanic  or  animalcular  origin  of  disease.  But  if  he 
will  reflect  upon  these  even,  he  must  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  in  the 
event  any  one  of  those  hypothesis  should  be  true,  chemistry  and  geology, 
or  one  of  them  at  least,  must  play  an  important  part  in  demonstnaing 
its  certainty  to  the  world. 
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h  is  stated  by  the  author,  that  in  the  territorial  days  of  Alabama, 
when  the  population  was  thin  and  spare,  and  a  very  limited  portion  of 
the  rich  bottom  lands  had  been  brought  into  cultivation,  the  fevers  were 
of  a  remittent  and  intermittent  type  and  strictly  non-malignant;  but 
that  these  fevers  not  unfrequently  glided  into  a  continued  irrttative  type, 
attended  with  great  nervousness,  twitching  of  the  muscles,  general 
emaciation — continuing  for  many  weeks,  and  constituting  what  in  those 
days  was  termed  ^*  nervous  fever."  With  a  few  exceptions,  to  which 
the  author  called  the  reader's  attention,  he  states  that  these  cases  of 
nervous  fever  were  then  the  only  ones  of  a  serious  or  dangerous  cha- 
racter. He  could  not  discover,  that  any  malignant  disease,  running  its 
fatal  course  in  a  few  days,  existed  anterior  to  1817  and  1818 — hence 
the  adoption  of  the  word  *^  ataxic  "  to  designate  the  character  of  disease 
belonging  to  that  period.  Doctor  Boling  considers  the  word  ^  indefinite 
as  characterizing  a  state  of  disease  "  and  grows  witty  over  our  applica- 
tion of  it  in  this  sense.  We  have  ventured  the  assertion  that  a  single  ' 
author  of  distinction  cannot  be  found,  who  does  not  consider  the  word 
d^niie  as  *^ characterizing  a  state  of  disease ;"— ^ur  recollection,  at 
least,  is  much  at  fault,  if  Cleghorn,  CuUen,  Philip,  Pinel,  Brown, 
Forbes,  Johnson,  Chomel,  Rush,  Jackson  and  Bartlett  do  not  use  it  in 
this  sense.  As  for  the  application  of  it  in  this  instance,  we  have  re- 
cently discovered  that  every  writer,  on  the  early  diseases  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Virginia,  made  under  the  same  circumstances,  the  same 
application  of  it  that  the  author  has.  Our  medical  nomenclature  may 
be  so  defective  in  many  instances  as  to  require  alteration  or  amend- 
aent,  but  in  this  the  term  is  so  proper  in  its  application  and  so  firmly 
fixed  by  time  and  usage,  that  not  even  the  distinguished  authority 
before  us  is  likely  to  effect  it. 

In  relation  to  this  ataxic  or  nervous  fever  Dr.  Boling  makes  the 
following  remarks.  **  It  is  no  very  uncommon  thing  in  some  parts  of 
the  State  to  see  cases  of  remittent  fever,  which  at  first  perhaps  were 
rather  of  a  mild  character,  by  neglect  or  maltreatment  assume  the  ap* 
pearance  here  described,  and  in  fact,  the  terms  ''nervous  fever," 
**  typhus  fever"  and  ^  typhoid  fever,"  are  not  unfrequently  applied  to 
them  in  this  stage  ; — though,  on  careful  inquiry,  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristics of  remittent  fever  may  always  be  discovered  to  have  mariced 
their  early  stages. 

When  Dr.  Boling  supposes  that  the  medical  men  of  Alabama  do  not 
distinguish  between  the  ataxic  or  nervous  and  the  typhoid  condition,  he 
underrates  their  judgment  and  practical  discrimination  very  much. 
Cases  displaying  the  symptoms  of  one  or  the  other  are  frequently  met 
with  and  are  easily  distinguished.  In  the  nervous,  for  instance,  the 
tongue  is  covered  with  a  white  fur  and  always  moist,  the  pulse  is  small, 
haid  and  firm,  bowels  constipated,  muscles  tremulous,  those  about  the 
face  and  eyes  frequently  twitching,  great  watchfulness  with  soundness 
and  acuteness  of  intellect.  Cases  of  this  description  are  of  common 
occurrence  among  the  wood-choppers  about  Mobile.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  describe  here  that  condition  recognised  by  medical  men  as  '^the 
typhoid,"  it  is  so  entirely  different,  requiring  such  opposite  treatment, 
dhat  they  never  fail  to  distinguish  between  the  two. 
In  relation  to  this  particular  period,  the  author  of  the  Medical  history 
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goes  on  to  state,  that  the  people  lived  in  a  state  of  rude  simplicity  and 
enjojed  the  most  robust  health.  We  believe  that  no  one  at  all  acquain- 
ted with  the  subject,  will  fail  to  admit  that  the  pioneers  of  all  ne\vcoun« 
tries  are  not  only  blessed  with  the  moot  athletic  frames  and  hardy  con« 
stitutions,  but  attain  the  greatest  number  of  years  allotted  to  man.  The 
history  of  New-England,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee brings  strongly  to  view  the  fact,  that  these  woodsmen  were 
strangers  to.  disease  and  physical  infirmities,  and  that  in  many  instances 
20  and  50  years  elapsed,  before  the  settlements  they  had  planted  were 
visited  by  malignant  epidemics.  Similar  circumstances  and  results, 
connected  with  the  early  settlement  of  Alabama,  being  apparent  to  the 
author  of  the  Medical  history,  he  concludes  a  sentence  with  the  remark 
that — **  great  longevity  marked  man's  pilgrimage  on  earth."  Dr.  Bo- 
ling,  with  more  of  the  adroitness  of  the  iricster  than  the  ingenuity  of  a 
critic,  shows  up  the  author^  for  placing  the  ''ataxic  period,"  so  propitious 
to  health  and  longivity,  at  7  years,  from  181 1  to  1818;-— thus  placing 
him  in  the  ridiculous  position  of  measuring  the  lives  of  men  by  such  an 
inadequate  rule.  We  believe  it  is  apparent  to  those  who  have  read 
that  part  of  the  essay,  that  although  the  author  could  obtain  no  account 
of  the  diseases  of  the  country,  prior  to  1812,  ypt  the  inference  he  ex* 
pected  would  be  drawn  from  his  remarks,  was,  that  the  description  of 
persons  to  whom  he  alluded,  had  formed  their  habits  and  hardened  their 
constitutions  before  that  time.  Again,  it  will  strike  any  man,  that 
thouffh  circumstances  may  arise,  affecting  a  rising  generation  or  new 
po{Huation,  still  the  one  preceding  will  in  a  great  measure  retain  their 
early  characteristics.  In  confirmation  of  this,  we  can  here  in  Alabama 
point  Dr.  Boling  to  hundreds  of  pioneers  of  the  country,  who  now  at  the 
age  of  60  and  upwards  are  treading  with  a  firm  and  manly  step  upon 
the  graves  of  their  own  children.  And  again,  if  we  understand  Dr.  Bo- 
ling,  he  wishes  to  impress  it  upon  the  reader,  that  these  hardy,  robust 
pioneers  would  be  more  liable  to  inflammatory  diseases,  than  those  liv- 
ing  upon  luxuries,  fermented  liquors,  and  passing  their  time  in  idleness 
and  dissipation.  The  experience  of  all  observers  is  so  pregnant  with 
facts  to  the  converse  of  such  a  conclusion,  that  we  will  not  insult  the 
understanding  by  recapitulating  them. 

In  progressing  with  the  history  of  the  State,  the  author  remarks,  that 
the  fertile  soil,  beauty  of  scenery,  and  navigable  streams  of  Alabama, 
began  about  the  year  1815  to  attract  the  attention  of  people  at  a  dis- 
taace — that  from  that  time  immigration  was  unprecedented,  that  villa- 
ges numbering  but  a  few  dozen,  boasted  in  3  or  4  years  a  population  of 
several  thousand : — that  wealthy  planters  from  the  adjoining  states 
brought  into  the  country  thousands  of  colored  laborers,  who  soon  reduced 
the  heavy  timbered  alluvial  lands,  which  had  escaped  the  feeble  force 
of  the  early  settler,  to  a  state  of  cultivation.  Hand  in  hand  with  agri- 
cultural improvements,  villages  and  towns  sprung  up  in  rapid  succes- 
sion— the  persons  constituting  the  population  of  the  latter,  coming 
mostly  from  the  cities  of  the  North  and  E(u*ope  and  bringing  along  with 
them  luxuries,  dissipation  and  pernicious  habits.  He  (the  author) 
remarks,  that  among  the  secondary  causes  so  active  in  the  production  of 
disease,  this  change  from  the  simple  primitive  habits  of  the  people,  to 
thoss  of  kuuiry  and  dissipation,  was  one  which  could  not  be  overlooked, 
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that  the  effect  of  those  habits  was  not  only  immediate  and  direct  upon 
those  who  indulj^ed  in  them,  but  exerted  a  baneful  influence  upon  the 
constitutions  of  their  offspring.     This  is  the  true  and  only  sense,  or 
meaning,  which  can  be  derived  from  the  author's  remarks  upon  this  sub. 
ject.     It  is  diflicult  here  as  in  many  other  places,  to  ascertain  the  drift 
of  Dr.  Bolings  inuendos  and  cavilling  objections  ;  but  if  we  do  not  mis- 
understand him,  he  objects  to  the  author's  conclusions,  and  insists  that 
the  habits  and  mode  of  living  introduced  by  this  new  population,  could 
have  had  no  agency  in  producing,  as  the  author  states,  "  that  marked 
change  in  the  character  of  disease  so  fully  exhibited  during  this  impor- 
tant epoch."     Among  the  many  causes  assigned  by  the  author,  for  the 
development  of  malignant  inflammatory  disease  at  this  striking  period  in 
the  history  of  the  State,  too  much  prominence  may  have  been  given  to 
this  one.     But  we  will  hear  what  Dunglison  says  on  the  subject.-— 
^  The  remarks  already  indulged  will  have  shown  how  detrimental  the 
constant  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors  must  be  to  the  liver,  and  to  the  func- 
tions of  the  stomach  and  intestines  in  general.     There  is  hardly  indeed 
m  faculty — mental  or  corporeal — but  is  made  to  totter  under  the  stimula- 
tion excited  in  it,  by  the  pernicious  habits  of  the  dram-drinker."     To 
the  casual  remark  of  the  author  that  these  pernicious  habits  had  '*  a  ten. 
dency  to  reduce  the  stalwart  man  to  a  state  of  decrepitude,"  Dr.  Boling 
has  applied  no  ordinary  degree  of  ridicule.     When  he  perused  those 
witty  passages  tlie  Doctor  had  certainly  forgotten  the  authorship  of  an 
extraordinary  production,  intended  for  the  eye  of  gentlemen  occupying 
the  sacred  desk.     We  quote  from  Doct.  Boling's  Essay  on  Diseases  of 
the  Clergy — it  is  an  elegant  (not  infiaUd  or  homhasiic)  sentence  : — 
*'  One  of  the  most  important  conceptions  for  the  improvement  of  the  moral 
and  physical  condition  of  man — one  which  has  been  the  means  of  res- 
cuing thousands  from,  of  preventing  millions  from  falling  into  a  state  of 
physical  wretchedness  and  misery^  and  of  moi*al  degradation,  below  even 
that  of  the  brute — the  temperance  cause,  has  it  not  mainly  been  carried 
out  by  the  exertions  of  the  clergy?"     Doct.  Boling,  in  his  review,  afler 
giving  to  some  of  the  author's  sentences,  an  interpretation  to  suit  him- 
self, says  he  is  reminded  by  them  of  the  *'  cross  readings"  by  which 
editors  amuse  their  readers. 

The  above  extract  in  connection  with  opinions  advanced  in  the 
review,  places  the  Doctor  in  the  awkward  predicament,  of  pandering  on 
one  occasion,  to  the  vanity  and  prejudices  of  the  clergy,  or  on  the  other 
of  catering  to  the  lowest  of  professional  appetites — neither  of  which 
objects  are  easily  reconciled  with  the  dignity  of  that  position  to  which 
his  intelligence  and  acquirements  have  elevated  him. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  Medical  History  attacked  which  is  not  per- 
fectly defensible,  but  to  parry  all  the  small  thrusts  of  a  reviewer,  who 
writes  as  though  fame  consisted  *'  in  filling  a  certain  space  on  paper  " 
would  be  a  waste  of  time  and  an  unpardonable  tax  upon  the  patience 
of  the  reader.  We  will  therefore  confine  our  defence  in  future  to  ma- 
terial and  important  portions  of  the  history. 

In  referring  to  the  character  of  disease  of  the  second  epoch,  Doctor 
Boling  says  :  ^  Dr.  Huestis,  the  most  authoritative  writer  of  his  day 
perhaps  in  Alabama,  gives  an  account  of  an  epidemic  which  occurred 
in  Cahawba  in  the  autumn  of  1331,  which  does  not  exactly  sustain  the 
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author's  views  relative  to  the  highly  inflammatory  character  of  the 
diseases  of  that  day,  nor  in  the  epidemic  spoken  of,  at  least,  do  we  6nd 
him  spealfing  in  any  thing  lii^e  high  terms  of  the  use  of  the  lancet." 
Now,  it  is  very  evident,  that  Dr.  Boling,  by  quoting  the  most  authori- 
tative writer  of  his  day  in  Alabama,  wishes  to  create  the  impression 
that  the  author  of  the  Medical  History  so  far  from  being  sustained,  is 
contradicted  by  this  high  authority.  It  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  Dr.  Boling  has  examined  every  paragraph  and  sentence  contained 
in  the  history — if  so,  he  could  not  avoid  seeing  that  the  author  bad 
made  liberal  extracts  from  the  accounts  given  by  Dr.  Huestis  of  the 
epidemics  which  prevailed  in  Cahawba  from  1818  to  1830.  In  these 
accounts  Dr.  Huestis  dwells  upon  the  state  of  high  vascular  action  and 
excitement,  imperfect  remissions,  tendency  to  local  inflammation,  bufiy 
coat  of  the  blood  and  inflamed  condition  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain 
and  stomach,  characterizing  these  diseases.  And  as  to  bleeding  he 
was  the  unqualified  advocate  of  it,  stating,  that  it  was  frequently  ne- 
cessary to  draw  blood  three  or  four  times  during  the  course  of  one 
fever. — This  is  the  authority  by  which  Dr.  Boling,  by  taking  an  ac- 
count of  a  few  cases  occuring  in  one  epidemic,  and  that  epidemic 
taking  place  between  18^30  and  1834,  years  in  which  the  author  of  the 
Medical  History  says  : — ^*  inflammatory  diseases  of  winter  assumed 
rather  a  low  typhoid  type,  whilst  the  fevers  of  summer  displayed  less  of 
that  high  toned  vascularity  than  had  been  their  wont?"  would  invali- 
date the  statements  of  the  author.  The  reviewer  who,  by  such  partial 
extracts,  by  the  suppression  of  important  relative  events,  and  by  unwar- 
rantable inferences,  will  attempt  to  break  up  the  connection  of  genuine 
history,  not  only  places  himself  without  the  pale  of  polite  controversy, 
but  weakens  that  confidence  in  himself,  which  should  be  reposed  in  the 
representations  of  one  writing  upon  scientific  subjects. 

In  another  part  of  the  review,  Dr:  Boling  again  uses  this  epidemic  of 
1831  as  true  congestive  fever,  thereby  leaving  the  inference  that  the 
authoY  of  the  Medical  History  is  wrong,  when  he  asserts  that  this  dis- 
ease did  not  make  its  appearance  until  1834.  Although  we  can  satis- 
factorily demonstrate  the  great  dissimilarity  between  congestive  fever  and 
the  disease  here  described  by  Dr.  Huestis,  it  is  here  unnecessary. — 
Doct.  Huestis  we  presume  is  good  authority,  at  least  in  relation  to  the 
diseases  he  had  described  and  the  conclusions  to  which  he  had  arrived. 
In  an  unfinished  paper  on  typhoid  and  adynamic  pneumonia,  which  has 
been  placed  among  the  documents  belonging  to  the  Mobile  Medical 
Society,  ho  uses  the  following  language  in  relation  to  '* congestive  pneu- 
monia :" — **  Many  cases  of  a  similar  character  occurred  during  the  pre- 
valence of  the  Malignant  Pneumonia  at  New  Orleans  in  1614,  noticed 
in  my  *' Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  Louisiana" — but  since  then  I 
have  rarely  met  with  a  case,  until  after  the  appearance  of  congestive 
fever  in  1834.  Since  then,  cases  of  this  description  are  not  uncommon 
on  the  Alabama  River."  Before  attempting  to  correct  others  in  matters 
of  fact.  Dr.  Boling  should  inform  himself  properly,  not  only  in  relation 
to  their  authenticity,  but  the  succession  in  which  they  run — he  shoukl  be 
careful  how  he  pushes  his  little  shallop  into  waters  he  has  never  explored. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  we  will  state,   that  though  the  author  of 
the  Medical  History  is  freely  sustained  by  Dr.  Huestis,  yet,  he  relied 
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more  efpeciallj  upon  other  sources,  for  his  information — such,  for 
instance,  as  Drs.  Casey,  Hogan,  Johnson,  Saxon,  Watkins,  Brown, 
.Shakelford,  Bohanan,  Meeker,  Miller  and  others  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  profession.  That  the  diseases  of  that  day  were  of  an 
open  inflammatory  character,  and  that  calomel,  antimony,  nitre,  salts 
and  bloodletting  were  the  agents  in  common  use,  not  only  in,  but  out  of 
the  profession,  we  have  never  heard  denied  by  any  one  who  is  a  com* 
petent  witness. 

Doct.  Boling  introduces  his  strictures  upon  the  third  or  adynamic 
epoch,  as  follows : 

*^  Before  entering  upon  the  third  or  adynamic  epoch,  wo  will  turn  back 
to  make  an  extract  from  the  first  epoch. 

'^  After  tracing  disease  from  its  mild  incipient  action  of  early  days, 
through  the  high  toned  phlegmasia  of  later  times,  until  we  arrive  at  the 
low  state  of  typhoid  affection  that  maiks  the  character  of  all  disorders  at 
the  present  day,  it  will  be  discovered  that  the  above  division,  so  far 
from  being  the  result  of  an  hypothesis,  is  naturally  and  imperiously 
demanded."  We  would  ask  what  does  Dr.  Lewis  mean  here  by  "  ty. 
phoid  afiection."  He  cannot,  of  course,  we  must  believe,  have  refer- 
ence to  the  disease  known  under  the  names  of  the  "  typhoid  affection," 
"  typhoid  fever,"  "  dothinenteritis,"  **  follicular  enteritis,"  &c.,  for  no 
one  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the  diseases  of  Alabama,  could  be  so  far 
led  astray,  even  by  a  favorite  hypothesis,  as  to  discover  among  our 
more  prevalent  diseases  anything  at  all  "  answering  to  the  description^ 
of  this  affection."  With  all  of  the  Doctor's  pretended  ignorance  of  the 
author's  meaning,  it  strikes  us  as  being  too  plain  to  admit  of  a  moment's 
doubt.  We  will  here  inquire,  what  is  the  general  understanding  not 
only  among  men  in  Alabama,  but  throughout  the  world,  in  relation  to 
continued  fevers  of  an  intermediate  grade,  between  pure  synocha  and 
pure  typhus,  or  between  the  periodical  fevers  of  autumn  and  true  typhoid 
of  winter.  They  are  called  typhoid,  adynamic,  ataxic  or  inflammatory, 
as  the  symptoms  essential  to  one  of  these  conditions  may  predominate 
in  the  case  before  them.  If,  for  instance,  in  Alabama,  a  case  of  perio- 
dical fever,  whether  in  the  remittent  or  continued  stage,  is  attended  with 
many  of  the  phenomena  belonging  to  typhoid  fever.  It  is  called  typhoid ; 
so  also  with  many  of  our  diseases,  especially  pneumonia,  in  which  this 
element  is  frequently  manifest.  If  Dr.  Boling  with  an  eye,  unclouded 
by  prejudice,  will  but  look  over  the  writings  of  even  such  rigid  and 
strict  annalists  as  Louis  and  Bartlett,  he  will  discover  that  they  apply 
typhoid  state  or  typhoid  condition  to  one  of  the  varieties  of  many  dis- 
eases— as  typhoid  scurlatina,  typhoid  yellow  fever,  &c.  &c.  By  which, 
according  to  the  construction  of  this  new  Daniel  they  me^n.  Typhoid 
fever ^  dothinenteritis^  610.  In  the  same  way,  all  writers,  except  Doct* 
Boling,  use  the  term  adynamic^  to  denote  a  certain  well  known  condi* 
tion  that  frequently  supervenes  in  most  acute  diseases,  as  adynamic 
scarlatina,  adynamic  pneumonia  and  adynamic  yellow  fever — ^but  they 
do  not  by  this  mean,  that  it  is  adynamic  /<3vfr.  With  a  certain  and 
fixed  knowledge,  that  the  diseases  of  the  Third  Epoch,  in  becoming 
serious  or  dangerous,  displayed  in  a  prominent  degree  either  the 
Typhoid  or  Adynamic  element  or  condition,  the  author  used  those 
terms  to  designate  their  character. 
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DocL  Boling,  having  started  with  an  erroneous  and  most  unwarraa- 
table  assumption,  proceeds  as  follows.  **  We  shall  have  to  state,  deriv. 
ing  our  impression  from  another  part  of  the  essay,  that  Doct.  Lewis , 
has  assumed  the  congestive  fever  as  the  type  of  the  diseases  of  the 
adynamic  epoch."  Dr.  Boling  then  proceeds  to  make  such  extracts 
from  the  Medical  History,  as  in  his  opinions,  sustains  his  assertion,  then 
by  bringing  from  a  remote  and  different  section  of  the  history,  the  author's 
words  "  typhoid  affection,"  by  which  he  has  already  so  sagaciously 
assumed  that  he  (the  author)  means  Tnie  Typhoid  Fever^  makes  out  his 
case  and  remarks — "  hence  Doct.  Lewis  must  believe  in  the  identity  of 
congestive  and  typhoid  fever  ;" — having  out  of  this  material  erected  an 
airy  fragile  castle,  unequal  in  strength  to  his  pathological  prowess,  the 
Doctor,  Quixote  like,  proceeds  with  an  extraordinary  flourish  of  trumpets 
to  its  demolition. 

We  are  here  under  the  painful  necessity  of  convicting  this  reviewer 
of  a  piece  of  garbling,  which;  for  recklessness  has  no  parallell.  It  is 
the  suppression,  not  of  a  distinct  or  connecting  passage,  but  of  one  half 
of  a  paragraph,  which  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  part  Doct. 
Boling  quotes,  and  is  alone  illustrative  of  the  author's  real  views  and 
conclusions  relative  to  the  general  character  of  disease  during  the  3d 
epoch.  We  will  first  requoie  from  the  review  that  portion  of  the  pas- 
sage which  this  writer  extracts  for  his  purposes. 

**  Causes  of  a  prominent  nature  have  been  assigned  for  the  change 
which  took  place  in  the  character  and  temper  of  disease  about  1816. — 
Whether  those  causes  were  adequate  to  the  production  of  these  new 
pathological  features  cannot  be  asserted  with  absolute  certainty,  yet  such 
a  conclusion  is  plausible  and  sustained  in  part  by  events  in  Uie  history 
of  other  and  older  States.  But  for  the  change  which  we  are  now  con- 
templating, the  mind  cannot  fix  upon  any  tangible,  or  supposed  cause, 
with  certainty  or  satisfaction.  In  many  parts  of  Europe  as  well  as 
America,  it  was  noticed,  about  this  time,  that  disease  assumed  an  adyna- 
mic type.  This  change,  though  not  so  marked  elsewhere  as  in  Alabama, 
was  still  sufficiently  prominent  to  attract  general  attention.  Watson 
and  other  observers  seem  to  hold  the'  opinion  that  it  was  in  some  way 
influenced  by  the  epidemic  cholera,  which  immediately  preceded." 

So  far,  reference  is  made  only  to  congestive  fever,  and  here  Doct. 
Boling  stops,  in  the  middle  of  the  paragraph : — We  will  now  quote  the 
remainder  of  the  suppression,  of  which  we  complain. 

*^  Owing  to  the  fact  that  many  cases  of  congestive  (ever,  (then  a  new 
disease  in  Ala.,)  resembled  the  cholera  in  some  of  its  symptoms,  the 
same  conjecture  has  been  made  here.  But  when  it  is  known  that  the 
congestive  fever  of  Alabama  is  identical  with  a  disease,  designated  by 
the  names  "  cold  plague,"  **  congestive  typhus"  and  "  cold  sickness," 
that  has  occasionally  shewed  itself  in  certain  localities  along  the  Mis- 
sissippi  and  Apalachicola  low  lands,  since  1820,  it  becomes  obvious 
that  this  particular  form  of  disease  is  essentially  indigenous  to  the  coun- 
try, and  that  its  development  in  Alabama,  was  owing  to  local  causes 
rather  than  any  (inexplicable)  foreign  atmospheric  agency.  But  this 
particular  form  of  fever  and  all  speculation  on  the  subject  aside,  and  it 
becomes  our  duty,  so  far  at  least  as  unerring  testimony  can  make  it,  to 
state,  that  diseases  of  every  form,  season  and  locality  in  the  hmmde  ef  the 
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of  the  circuUUuniy  opposite  that  which  previously  existed  ;  and  that  even 
the  enlightened  and  observing  surgeon,  in  cases  of  injury  and  violence, 
had  frequently  to  stimulate  and  nourish,  where  but  a  short  time  before 
the  most  active  depletion  would  have  been  required." 

Notwithstanding  this  full  and  unmistakable  explanation  of  the  views 
of  the  author  in  relation  to  the  diseases  of  this  epoch,  given  indepen« 
dently  of  congestive  fever ; — connected  too  with  the  fact,  that  he  hat 
divided  the  State  into  three  geological  districts — ^the  Granitic,  Prairiei 
and  Tertiary  ;  describing  different  types  of  fever,  as  peculiar  to  each — 
only  one  of  which,  he  calls  congestive ; — and  that  in  another  place,  he 
emphatically  says — that  the  diseases  of  winter  changed  about  this 
time,  from  an  inflammatory  to  a  typhoid  character  ; — Dr.  Boling  still 
insists,  that  Dr.  Lewis  has  assumed  the  congestive  as  the  type  of  disease 
for  the  third  and  present  epoch.  An  inference  not  only  baseless  and 
shadowless,  but  raised  in  the  face  of  the  strongest  possible  array  of 
opposing  testimony. 

Before  dismissing  this  branch  of  the  subject,  we  will  inform  Dr* 
Boling,  that  by  turning  to  the  article  '*  Fever"  in  the  British  Encyclo* 
pedia  of  Practical  Medicine,  he  will  find  that  writers  there,  when  desig. 
Dating  a  low  condition  of  the  vascular  and  nervous  systems,  opposite 
that  which  distinguishes  the  true  and  well  marked  phlegmasia,  fre- 
quently use  the  words  typhoid^  adynamic^  atonic  and  asthenic^  as  ty* 
nonymous  terms. 

We  will  now  pass  on  to  that  portion  of  the  Medical  History,  which 
is  devoted  to  the  autumnal  and  typhoid  fevers  o^  that  section  of  the 
State,  known  as  the  granitic  or  hilly  region. 

Afier  a  few  remarks  concerning  the  occasional  cases  of  congestive 
intermittents  that  are  met  with,  the  author  proceeds  as  follows :  '^  The 
summer  and  autumnal  fevers  of  this  region  are  principally  intermittent 
and  remittent,  of  a  mild  nature,  attended  with  little  fatality ;  the  only 
severe  or  grave  form  of  febrile  afllection,  being  of  a  continued  or  ty* 
phoid  character.  Dr.  Clark,  in  his  esteemed  letter,  remarks,  *in  k\u 
gust,  September  and  October  of  1840,  in  Benton  County,  typhoid  fever 
prevailed  as  an  epidemic,  assuming  frequently  a  malignant,  obstinate 
and  unmanageable  character.  It  attacked,  indiscriminately,  individu* 
als  of  all  ages,  without  regard  to  sex  or  color.  During  the  prevalence 
of  this  fever,  we  had  also  every  grade  and  variety  of  intermittent  and 
remittent  fever,  throughout  the  summer  months,  but  all  the /a(aZ  cases 
ytete  of  a  typhoid  character.' 

Notwithstanding  the  occurrence  of  this  and  other  partial  epidemics, 
idiopathic  typhoid  (ever  cannot  by  any  means  be  regarded  as  the  pre* 
Tailing  disease  of  summer  and  autumn  ;  it  more  properly  belongs  to  the 
winter  and  spring  months:  yet,  as  the  general  tendency  of  the  remit* 
tent  is  to  the  continued  typhoid,  taken  in  comiection  with  those  that  are 
essentially  so,  and  that  is  the  only  type  which  is  considered  grave  or  dan* 
gerous,  we  cannot  err  in  stating  that  typhoid  fever  prevails  in  this  section 
of  the  State  io  some  extent  at  least.*'  We  presume  that  no  one  can  mistake 
the  author,  in  the  instances  quoted.  Speaking  of  his  own  observations, 
he  states,  that  he  saw  cases  of  continued  fever,- attended  with  bilioue 
▼omitiiig,  quick  compressible  pulse,  moist  yellow  tongue,  stupor  or  coma. 
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dec.,  dec,  in  reference  to  u^hich  the  following  remark  is  made  :  ^In 
these  forms  of  fever,  the  disease  generally  lai<ted  from  ten  to  fitleen 
days  and  may  bo  comprehended  under  that  variety  described  by  Cho- 
mel,  as  not  being  essential  typhoid  fever."  Dr.  Boling  here  wishes  to 
know,  if  the  author  intends  to  convey  the  impression  that  Chomel  pro- 
nounces a  disease  typhoid  fever,  and  then  declares  it  not  essential  iy* 
phoid fever;  if  so,  says  the  Doctor,  "  he  should  have  referred  us  to 
volume  and  page."  We  have  not  the  volume  on  our  table,  but  will 
give  Bartlett's  version  of  ChomePs  account  of  cases  of  this  description. 
Bartlett  on  Fevers  of  the  U.  S. — ^page  107  :  "  Chomel  admits  several 
forms  or  varieties  of  typhoid  fever,  not  depending  upon  degrees  ofxever' 
iiy.  These  are  the  inflammatory,  the  bilious,  the  mucous,  the  afaxtCj  and 
the  adynamic.  ♦  ♦  *  ♦  ♦  The  bilious  variety  is  characterized  by  some 
yellowness  about  the  lips  and  nose  ;  a  thick,  yellowish,  or  greenish  coat 
of  the  tongue;  a  bitter  taste;  nausea  and  bilious  vomiting.  Chomel 
regards  this  form  of  typhoid  fever,  which  occurs  oAenesi,  he  thinks, 
during  the  summer  and  autumn,  and  in  particular  localities,  as  identi- 
cal with  the  bilious  fevers  of  authors."  This  corresponds  precisely 
with  the  variety  of  fever  seen  by,  the  author  of  the  Medical  history  in 
the  up  country,  Chomel  gives  it  as  a  variety  of  typhoid  fever,  not  de- 
pending  upon  degrees  of  severity.  Touching  any  further  infiirmation 
on  the  subject,  we  must  refer  Dr.  Boling  to  M.  Chomel  himself^  our 
only  purpose  being  to  show  that  this  French  writer  gives  to  the  author 
all  the  latitude  he  has  taken. 

The  author,  from  the  notes  and  testimony  before  him,  describes  this 
typhoid  fever  of  the  hilly  portions  of  the  State  as  follows  : 

^*  Typhoid  fever,  whether  remittent  at  the  first,  or  continued  from  the 
onset,  is  attended  with  extreme  debility  and  great  prostration  of  body, 
nervousness,  irritability,  perversion  of  the  senses,  stupor,  sometimes  de- 
lirium and  pain  in  the  head  and  limbs ;  thirst  and  heat  of  skin  are 
frequently  the  variable,  although  prominent  symptoms.  The  pulse  is 
small  and  frequent^  the  bowels  are  slightly  tympanitic  and  sore  on 
pressure.  The  tongue,  is  usually  round  and  lengthened,  dark  in  the 
f  middle,  the  edges  inclining  to  fade,  and  always  dry,  but  when  it  be- 
comes moist  it  is  generally  a  sign  of  convalescence,  which  may  occur 
in  8  or  10  days,  but  the  usual  duration  of  the  fever  is  from  15  to  25 
days." 

'*  In  the  treatment  of  the  continued  fevers  of  this  section  of  country, 
whether  they  are  idiopathic,  or  supervening  upon  a  remittent  type, 
local  depletion  cautiously  practised,  diaphoretics,  sinapisms,  eroolient 
poultices,  diffusible  stimulants,  and  mild  alteratives,  are  the  remedies 
usually  employed  by  judicious  practitioners.  Quinine  has  been  used  at 
different  periods,  in  every  variety  of  dose  and  form,  but  always  tending 
to  aggravate  the  disease,  and  increase  that  disposition  to  Ipcal  inflam- 
mation which  usually  exist  in  the  cases  of  that  region." 

The  physicians  throughout  the  Southern  country  are  in  the  habit  of 
calling  all  cases  of  continued  fever,  the  leading  symptoms  of  which,  re- 
gardless of  their  anatomical  characters,  are  those  resembling  the  mor- 
bid phenomena  of  typhus,  Typhoid  fever.  Nor  are  they  alone  in  this 
understanding ;  they  are  sustained,  analogically  at  least,  by  the  most 
eminent  writers  in  the  world.    We  quote  from  London  Edition,  Brit* 
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isli  Encyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicine,  page  175 :  '*  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  existence  of  every  intermediate  grade  between  the  com- 
mon forms  of  fever,  synochus  and  typhus,  so  that  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
nicety  to  discrimmate  to  which  class  a  particular  case,  or  number  of 
cases,  properly  belongs."  Watson,  page  834:  "There  is  no  line  of 
genuine  distinction  between  continued  fevers  that  can  be  relied  upon." 
Again  at  page  845  :  "Although  fever  is,  as  I  have  stated,  a  specific  diS' 
ease,  it  assumes  divers  forms  ;  and  so  dissimilar  are  some  of  its  phases 
that  they  might  seem  to  belong  to  totally  different  maladies."  Watson, 
continuing  his  remarks  upon  the  injlammatory  and  typhoid  types  of  con- 
tinued fever,  says — "  These  forms  I  would  have  you  bear  in  mind, 
not  that  you  are  likely  to  meet  with  many  instances  of  pure  synocha, 
nor  o(pure  typhus,  but  because  they  furnish  standards  of  comparison, 
towards  which,  in  opposite  directions,  the  fevers  of  difierent  epidemics 
approach."  The  same  writer  also  says — "  Most  generally  of  all,  the 
disorder  commences  with  inflammatory  fever  and  ends  with  typhoid 
symptoms,^^  Take,  now,  the  intermediate  grades,  between  the  periodi- 
cal fever  of  summer  and  the  pure  typhoid  of  winter,  described  by  the 
author  of  the  Medical  History,  and  who  can  say,  in  view  of  the  con. 
structions  of  writers  and  understanding  among  medical  men,  that  he 
has  made  a  wrong  diagnosis  ? 

We  here  beg  leave  to  diverge  from  the  main  thread  of  our  narrative 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  and  enforcing  the  author's  views,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  change  which  took  place  in  the  character  of  the  diseases  of 
Alabama  between  1830  and  1834.  We  quote  from  a  writer,  in  fol- 
following  whom  time  is  never  thrown  away.  Watson,  page  845 : 
"  The  difference  is  very  striking  between  the  kind  of  fever  that  I  wit- 
nessed in  London  for  ten  years  before  the  arrival  of  the  spasmodic  chol- 
era  in  this  country,  and  the  kind  of  fever  that  has  since  prevailed  and  is 
now  (1838)  so  rite  around  us.  During  the  first  of  these  periods,  the 
antiphlogistic  regimen  was  indispensable  in  the  outset  of  the  disease ; 
in  most  instances,  bleeding,  either  general  or  topical,  was  required,  and 
well  borne.  There  was  no  eruption  to  be  seen  upon  the  skin  ;  the 
glands  of  Peyer,  according  to  my  own  experience  of  the  fata!  cases, 
were  almost  invariably  affected  ;  and  the  mortality  was  very  moderate. 
This  VHis  an  inflammatory  phase.  The  present  epidemic  oflers  a  mark- 
ed contrast  in  all  these  points.  A  large  per  centage  of  those  who  con- 
tract the  fever  die  ;  after  death  we  seldom  detect  any  disease  of  the 
agminated  glands  of  the  intestine.  We  are  taught  by  experience  to  re- 
frain as  much  as  possible  from  blood-letting ;  and  almost  from  the  be- 
ginning, or  quite,  we  find  it  necessary  to  sustain  our  patients  by  a  lib- 
eral allowance  of  strong  animal  broth.  The  typhoid  is  now  the  pre- 
vailing  type.  Moreover,  all  acute  diseases  have  assumed,  within  the 
last  ten  years,  in  this  town  at  least,  an  unusually  asthenic  character." 
After  summing  up  the  facts  collected,  in  relation  to  the  diseases  of  Ala- 
bama, the  author,  in  effect,  states  :  That  periodical  fever  is  the  com. 
mon  endemic  of  the  coimtry  at  all  times ;  that  previous  to  1830  it  was 
inflammatory ;  since  then,  and  especially  in  1834,  it  assumed  a./oi0  iy» 
phoid  type,  in  some  localities  and  sections  of  the  country,  adynamic,  or 
in  the  language  of  Watson,  it  became  unusually  asthenia,  offering  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  fevers  of  the  preceding  period.     As  Dr*  Bpling  m 
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•o  very  eritiealj  it  may  be  necessary  to  state,  that  we  do  not  i 
this  analogy,  that  continued  and  periodical  fevers  are  identicaL 

We  tHfiii  now  return  to  typhoid  fever,  or  a  disease  known  in  Aku 
abama  by  that  name.  It  is  fearfully  and  rapidly  increasing  in  the 
South,  and  it  is  time  there  should  be  some  understanding  in  relation  to 
\Xh  diagnosis  and  true  character.  Doctor  Boh'ng  denies  the  existence 
of  true  typhoid  feeer  in  Alabama.     Let  us  examine  the  question. 

From  the  general  tenor  of  Dr.  Boling's  remarks  we  infer  that  he  be- 
longs to  that  class  of  pathologists,  who,  with  Chomel  and  Louts  as  their 
leaders  in  France,  and  Bartlett  and  Gerhard  in  the  United  States,  be- 
lieve, and  as  we  humbly  think,  have  established  on  rational  and  condi- 
tional grounds,  that  there  is  a  distinct  disease,  which  they  call  typhoid  fe^ 
ver,  arising  from  a  specific  poison,  difiering  fundamentally  from  ty- 
phus and  ail  others.  As  the  English  are  unable  to  trace  out  such  a 
distinction,  in  the  continued  fevers  of  that  Island,  it  is  probable  that 
such  authorities  as  Watson,  Tweedie,  Connolly  and  Forbes,  may  not  be 
considered  valid  by  Dr.  Boling ;  be  it  so.  We  will  test  the  question, 
upon  which  he  (Dr.  B.)  and  the  author  of  the  Medical  History  are  at 
issue,  by  the  light  which  Dr.  Boling  has  set  before  us. 

Doctor  Bartlett,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  geographical  limits  of 
typhoid  fever,  addressed  a  letter  through  the  New  Orleans  Medical 
Journal  to  physicians  of  the  South,  on  that  subject.  The  following  ex- 
tract is  from  that  letter.  January  No.,  1847 :  *'Doct.  Boling  of  Mont* 
gomery,  Alabama,  in  an  elaborate  and  valuable  article  on  remittent  fe- 
ver, published  in  the  American  Journal,  speaks  of  protracted  cases^  at' 
tended  tciih  spontaneous  diarrhea  and  tympanitic  distension  of  the  abdo- 
men,  and  a  feeling  of  pain  or  uneasiness  between  the  umbilicus  and  right 
Uiac  fossa.  He  also  reports  two  protracted  eases^  in  which  he  found 
ulceration  of  Peyer's  glands  after  death.  Now  it  seems  to  me  hardly 
possible  to  doubt,  that  these  were,  all  of  them,  cases  of  true  continued  ty- 
phoid fever"  To  this  portion  of  Dr.  Bartlett's  letter.  Dr.  Boling  makes 
an  early  and  direct  reply :  it  is  to  the  point  We  quote  from  a  letter 
written  by  Dr.  Boling  to  the  Editors  of  the  N.  Orleans  Journal,  March 
No.,  1847,  page  6dd.  **  By  the  way,  to  the  remark  of  Professor  Bait- 
lett,  in  the  last  No.  of  your  Journal,  page  552,  'now  it  seems  to  me 
hardly  possible  to  doubt,  that  these,  all  of  them,  were  cases  of  true  con- 
tinued typhoid  fever,'  I  must  answer,  that  with  me  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  on  the  subject— emphatically  they  were  not  such."  The 
want  of  courtesy  distinguishing  this  reply,  is  thrown  entirely  into  the 
shade  by  the  coolness  and  confidence  with  which  it  is  made — **  em- 
phatically they  were  not  such'' — is  the  indignant  and  conclusive  dis- 
claimer to  Dr.  Bartlett's  carefully  formed  and  deliberate  conviction, 
that  Dr.  Boling  had  described,  under  the  head  ofremittenty  true  typhoid 
fecer.  And  who  is  Dr.  Bartlett  ?  For  many  years  the  campanion  of 
Louis  in  pathological  investigations ;  for  a  long  time  a  practitioner  of 
eminence  in  Lowell,  where  his  [improved]  opportunities  for  the  study 
of  typhoid  fever  were  unrivalled  ;  since  then,  a  lecturer  on  Morbid  Anat- 
omy and  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  in  various  schools  of  high  standing ; 
and,  finally,  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  fevers  of  the  United  States,  the 
most  perfect,  probably,  of  this  age,  and  so  long  as  American  medical 
edeace  shall  exist,  will  form  one  of  its  most  conspicuous  monuments* 
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This  is  the  pathologist,  whose  calm  and  well  fortified  opinion  Dr.  Bo. 
ling  sets  aside  with  one  dash  of  the  pen-^'^  emphatically  they  were  not 
such."  But  it  appears  that  some  further  correspondence  has  taken 
place  between  Drs.  Bartlett  and  Boling,  in  reference  to  these  cases. 
At  page  337,  Bartlett's  new  work  on  fevers,  we  find  the  ibllowlng 
note«  "  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  had  a  correspondence  with 
Dr.  Boling  in  regard  to  the  most  striking  of  these  two  cases.  His  let- 
ter to  me  contains  nothing  to  induce  me  to  change  the  opinion  already 
expressed,  in  regard  to  the  true  character  of  these  cases."  So  it  ap- 
pears that  Dr.  Boling  has  argued  the  case,  but  still,  that  eminent  man 
can  find  nothing  to  ^'  change  his  opinion."  As  Dr.  Boling  has  been 
treating  true  typhoid  fever  ^  without  a  knowledge  of  its  true  character, 
this,  too,  after  describing  in  his  own  cases  the  characteristic  lesion  of 
the  disease,  we  might,  with  the  utmost  propriety,  pass  over  his  opin- 
ions upon  these  subjects  as  being  utterly  worthless ;  but  this  would  not 
settle  the  question  under  examination. 

The  author  of  the  Medical  History,  although  satisfied  that  true  ty^ 
phoid  fever  prevailed  to  some  extent  in  the  hilly  region  of  country, 
during  the  autumn,  and  that  all  cases  of  remittent  fever  that  become 
continued,  were  attended  in  this  stage  with  symptoms  of  a  typhoid 
character,  was  unwilling  to  admit  that  it  was  the  prevailing  disease 
during  this  season.  When  he  comes,  however,  to  comment  on  the 
diseases  of  winter  and  spring,  relying  upon  his  own  experience,  cor- 
roborated by  the  observations  of  Drs.  Hogan  and  Clark,  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  state,  that  typhoid  pneumonic,  and  typhoid  fever,  were  the 
most  usual  forms  of  fatal  disease,  met  with  during  these  seasons  ;  and 
this,  too,  in  every  section  of  the  State, — these  disorders  being  modified  in 
some  localities.  Notwithstanding  the  mass'  of  evidence  before  him, 
(for  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Medical  Uistoiy—- diseases  of  winter 
and  spring)  Dr.  Boling  still  expresses  doubts.  After  a  few  extracts, 
made  wi&  his  usual  impartialUy,*  from  that  portion  of  the  Medical 
History,  Dr.  Boling  remarks :  '^  There  are  many  physicians  of  our  ac- 
quaintance who  are  much  inclined  to  doubt  whether  the  genuine  ty- 
phoid fever  has  ever  appeared  among  us.  Will  these  doubts  be  re- 
moved by  the  lengthened  quotations  we  have  made,  after  comparing 
them  with  the  account  of  typhoid  fever  as  given  by  Babtlett?"  Dr. 
Boling,  (hen,  acknowledges  Doctor  Bartlett  as  authority ;  he  is  the 
standard.  After  the  occurrences  just  detailed,  we  should  think  this  a 
most  painiiil  admission  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Boling ;  but  we  commend  his 
humility,  and  consent,  that  Bartlett  shall,  in  part  at  least,  decide  the 
question.  We  quote  from  Bartlett's  new  treatise  on  fevers,  page  85. 
**  Doctor  Wooten,  of  Lowndesboro,  Alabama,  says — *  There  are  phy- 
sicians in  our  State  who  contend  that  we  have  no  fevers  except  those 
of  a  remittent  or  intermittent  type.  But  my  experience  justifies  me  in 
declaring  this  to  be  an  error.  Typhoid  fever  does  exist  here.  It  ap- 
pears at  ail  seasons  of  the  year ;  but  I  think  it  is  most  common  in 
spring  and  early  summer.  Its  occurrence  is  far  more  firequent  of  late 
years  than  formerly.    In  1836, 1  saw  one  case  of  it.    In  1837, 1  had 
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*  Dr.  Clark's  observatkms,  upon  which  the  author  phused  much  reliance, 
•TO  omitted  by  Dr.  Boling. 
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a  very  serious  attack  of  it  myself;  I  was  seen  by  some  half  dozen  ex- 
perienced  pbysicians,  all  of  whom  spoke  of  it  as  a  very  rare  case.  It 
nas  gradually  grown  more  and  more  prevalent,  until  it  is  now  looked 
upon  as»a  very  common  disease.  It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the 
symptoms  of  this  fever.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they  are  described 
hf  you  under  the  bead  of  Typhoid  Fever^  and  that  it  is  unquestionably 
the  disease  for  which  you  inquire.'  " 

If  Doctor  Boling  doubts  the  correctness  of  the  diagnosis,  made  by 
the  author  of  the  Medical  History,  what  will  he  say  to  the  following. 
We  .again  quote  from  Dr.  Boling's  standard^authorily.  Bartlett  on  Fe- 
vers,  new  edition,  page  127 :  *'  Typhoid  fever,  like  all  other  continued 
auctions,  is  sometimes  more  or  less  mixed  up  with  and  influenced  by 
the  pathological  element  of  periodicity.  This  will  happen  most  ire- 
quently,  and  be  most  strongly  marked  in  malarious  regions,  and  during 
the  prevalence  of  remittent  and  intermittent  fever.  Dr.  Wooten,  of 
Lowndesboro',  Alabama,  in  a  letter  to  me  says,  *'  I  may  remark  that  I 
have  often  seen  typhoid  fever  complicated  with  regular  remittence— that 
is,  typhoid  feves.  and  remittent  fever  existing  together ;  and  I  have 
cured  the  paroxysmal  exacerbations,  whilst  the  disease  essential  to  ty* 
phoid  fever  continued ;  and  I  have  frequently  found  it  necessary  to  do 
this,  before  the  more  formidable  disease  could  be  influenced  by  reroe* 
dies.  I  have  seen  such  cases  in  the  practice  of  physicians,  who  sup* 
posed  them  to  be  remittent  or  bilious  fevers,  in  which  the  bowels  had 
become  diseased  as  a  consequence  of  fever.  I  think  it  is  a  veiy  com* 
mon  error.  The  malarial  influence,  frequently,  so  preponderates  in  the 
symptoms  of  inflammatory  diseases  in  our  dlimate,  as  to  obscure  the 
real  disease  for  many  days ;  and  in  such  cases  it  is  easy  to  look  upon 
such  as  the  cause  of  the  structural  lesion,  whilst,  in  fact,  the  latter  has 
acted  as  the  excitine  cause  to  the  manifestations  of  the  former.  Doctor 
Wooten  says  that  Qrphoid  and  remittent  fever  exist  together,  and  Dr. 
Bartlett,  the  most  ultra  of  rigid  and  exact  constructionists,  sustains  him. 
We  wish  the  reader  to  bear  this  in  mind. 

Since  writing  our  essay  on  the  Medical  History  of  Alabama,  our  in* 
formation  relative  to  this  affection,  as  it  exists  in  the  State,  has  been 
more  complete  and  satisfactory.  In  Shelby  County  it  appeared  in  the 
spring  of  1846,  aflTecting  more  or  less  every  fitmily,  in  a  densely  popu* 
lated  settlement  Doct  White,  formerly  a  pupil  of  Doct  Bartlett,  de* 
scribes  it  as  true  typhoid  fever,  uncontrolled  by  quinine,  and  spreading, 
as  he  believes,  by  contagion.  We  have  received  firom  Dr.  J.  C.  Knox, 
of  Talladega,  a  letter  of  a  late  date,  from  which  we  make  the  fi>llow]Dg 
extract :  ^  I  have  seen  a  disease  among  the  negroes  on  two  plantations 
in  this  county,  and  also  a  few  scattering  cases  elsewhere  in  the  coon^, 
which  was  precisely  such  a  disease  as  is  described  by  writers  as  (yw 
phoid  fever.  The  disease  of  which  I  speak  corresponded,  not  only  in 
its  external  symptoms,  but  also  in  its  post  mortem  appearances.  The 
mesenteric  glands  were  enlarged  and  in/lamed^  The  mucous  surface  of 
the  smaU  bowels  was  extensively  infiamedf  and  in  some  eases  ulcerated. 
And  so  far  as  I  could  determine^  there  were  no  other  lesions  which 
could  be  set  down  as  characteristic  of  the  disease^  as  the  other  oigaDS 
seemed  to  be  in  a  healthy  condition.  It  ia  useless  for  me  to  go  into  an 
extended  description  of  the  various  symptoms  of  the  disease,  aa  tbey 


were,  in  the  maiiiy  just  such  as  have  been  minutely  described  by  Bart- 
lett  and  others."  In  the  prairie  region,  as  Sumpter  and  Marengo,  ty« 
phoid  or  continued  fever  has  prevailed  to  considerable  extent  during  the 
past  spring  and  summer,  and  in  some  localities  with  great  malignity ; 
many  of  the  youthful  of  both  sexes  having  &llen  victims  to  it.  We  re- 
gret the  impracticability  of  inserting  here  such  a  minute  account  of  the 
disease,  as  the  notes  furnished  by  medical  friends  would  enable  us  to 
give  :  sufficient  to  say,  that  many  of  the  cases,  especially  in  Sumpter, 
the  hot  bed  of  congestive  fever,  were  continued  fevers  of  the  adynamic 
variety,  terminated  in  8  or  10  days,  and  were  exceedingly  violent  and 
unmanageable. 

Dt,  Clark,  of  Woodville,  Marengo  County,  detailed  to  us  many 
cases.  He  and  Doctor  Langhom  made  six  autopsies.  In  these  cases 
the  disease  was  from  20  to  40  days  in  running  its  course.  There  was 
enlargement  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  with  extensive  disease  of  the 
ileum,  in  two  of  which,  this  intestine  was  perforated.  They  do  not 
mention  any  thing  of  the  ro8e  colored  spots  spoken  of  by  others. 

At  this  time  in  Mobile,  there  are  many  cases  of  protracted  continued 
fever ;  Dr.  Nott  and  myself  are  treating  three  cases  in  private  practice, 
two  of  which  are  certainly  typhoid  fever,  the  other  coming  more  close- 
ly up  to  the  descriptions  given  of  Irish  Typhus.  The  subjects  are 
whites,  regular  citizens  of  the  city,  and  between  15  and  20  years  of 
age.  In  one  of  these  cases,  rose  colored  spots  have  been  distinctly 
traceable  for  the  last  four  days.  Doctor  Knox,  in  the  letter  just  quoted, 
says,  that  in  the  cases  he  has  treated  in  Talladega,  there  was  a  constant 
desire  to  eat,  which  continues  throughout  the  disease ;  the  same  desire 
is  conspicuous  in  the  majority  of  casos  occurring  in  Mobile ;  nothing  but 
the  strongest  kind  of  food  will  satisfy  their  cravings. 

On  yesterday  we  examined  the  body  of  a  young  man,  who  died  in  the 
Marine  Hospital,  after  28  days  illness.  The  mucus  coat  of  the  ileum 
was  of  a  dark  greyish  or  ash  color  ;  four  of  the  elliptical  plates,  situ- 
ated at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  intestine,  were  raised  and  thickened; 
in  the  lowest  of  these  diseased  patches  there  was  a  small  gangrenous 
ulcer,  corresponding  in  size  to  the  finger  nail.  The  spleen  was  en- 
larged and  softened,  the  mesenteric  ganglia  but  slightly  altered.  In 
two  cases  of  Ship  Typhus  examined  also  in  the  Hospital,  the  mucus 
membrane  of  the  small  intestines  was  of  a  dark  red  color,  but  no  spe- 
cial alterations  could  be  discovered  in  the  elliptical  plates. 

We  could  extend  and  enlarge  upon  this  testimony,  but  it  is  wholly 
unnecessaiy  to  our  present  purpose.  Doctor  Boling,  and  the  physu 
dans  of  his  acquaintance^  may  stiU  deny,  if  they  like,  the  existence  of 
typhoid  fever  in  Alabama ;  the  medical  public,  we  are  confident,  will 
sustain  the  author  of  the  Medical  History ;  and  possibly  teach  Dr.  Bo- 
ling that  a  mere  opinion,  dogmatically  promulgated,  will  not  rule  the 
minds  of  men,  nor  stay  the  hand  of  investigation. 

Doctor  Boling,  at  last,  quotes  a  short  passage  from  the  Medical  Histo- 
ry, the  truth  of  which  he  fully  admits.  As  it  is  more  than  pleasant 
even  for  a  moment,  to  exchange  kind  civilities  with  an  old  friend,  we 
will  also  insert  it  ^  leaking  into  view  the  rapid  decline  of  severe  au- 
tumnal fevers,  together  with  the  lessening  mortality  attending  them  and 
the  lapkl  increase  of  those  diseases  just  pointed  out,  the  winter  and 
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Bpring  diseases  may  now  Tie  regarded  as  the  most  fearful  maladies  with- 
in the  borders  of  the  State.  To  the  negro,  whose  organization  is  such 
as  to  endure  the  heat  of  summer  with  impunity,  these  diseases  whick 
come  on  the  chilly  blast,  and  are  nourished  by  cold  and  moisture,  are 
peculiarly  noxious  and  alarmingly  fatal/'  The  diseases  alluded  to 
are  Rubeola,  Scarlatina,  Pneumonia,  and  Typhoid  Fever.  Immediate- 
ly following,  he  quotes  another  not  so  much  to  his  liking ;  it  is  as  fol- 
lows :  "  The  exanthematous  afl'ections  like  those  of  thoracic  viseca^ 
are  rapidly  increasing,  and  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  effects  generally 

C^  jced  by  physical  changes,  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  they  will 
me  the  prominent  disorders  of  the  State,  and  the  affections  of  sum- 
mer and  autumn  gradually  yield  to  an  improved  state  of  cultivation." 
Upon  this  the  Doctor  remarks  as  follows :  '*  We  are  somewhat  at  a  loss 
how  to  construe  the  above  sentence.  Does  Doctor  Lewis  really  mean 
to  say,  that  the  exanthemata  are  increasing  in  proportion  as  our  au- 
tumnid  diseases  are  disappearing — both  being  the  result  of  *  physical 
changes,'  and  '  an  improved  state  of  cultivation  V  Or,  merely,  that 
.without  any  proportionate  increase,  this  class  of  diseases  will  rise  into 
importance  in  consequence  of  the  partial  disappearance  of  others,  which 
have  heretofore  attracted  our  principal  atteniipn,  and  by  which  they 
have  been,  as  ft  were,  overshadowed  ?  However,  we  can  conceive 
that  even  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  of  the  conta- 
gious exanthemata,  would  probably  occur  in  a  more  closely  settled  and 
as  a  general  rule,  therefore,  more  highly  cultivated  section ;  not  in 
consequence  of  an  improved  state  of  cultivation,  per  se^  but  from  the 
greater  and  more  constant  intercourse  among  the  inhabitants,  facili- 
tating the  spread  of  diseases  of  this  character. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  give  a  complete  and  satisfactory  reply 
to  Dr.  Boling's  inquiry.  We  know,  however,"  that  in  all  countries, 
even  those  of  the  extreme  North,  during  the  transition  from  its  forest 
state  to  a  well  improved  and  highly  cultivated  condition,  periodical  fe- 
ver is  the  prevailing  disease  ;  and  that,  after  **  physical  changes"  have 
wrought  a  revolution  in  the  surface  of  the  earth,  so  that  the  vegetable 
Temains  have  become  completely  exhausted,  these  diseases  disappear. 
In  confirmation  of  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  such  cities  as 
Rome,  Marseilles,  Philadelphia,  Charleston,  New  Orleans  and  Mobile. 
With  the  exception  of  the  suburbs,  a  case  of  uncomplicated  remittent 
fever  is  very  rare :  whereas,  at  one  time,  this  was  the  predominant 
disease  in  these  localities.  Doctor  Boling  cannot  be  insensible  to  the 
change,  in  this  respect,  now  goitig  on  in  Alabama.  The  fact  that,  as 
a  country  is  improved,  periodical  fevers  are  superseded  by  those  of  a 
difilerent  type,  has  given  rise  among  writers,  at  the  North,  to  the  opin- 
ion that  there  is  an  '*  antagonism  between  typhoid  fever,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  intermittent  fever  and  phthisis  on  the  other."  Whilst  at  the 
South  it  is  the  impression  (of  which  we  once  partook)  (hat  yellow  fever 
drives  remittents  from  our  seaboard  cities.  After  a  laborious  investiga- 
tion of  this  subject,  in  connection  with  the  malarial  hypothesis  of  dis- 
ease, we  are  driven  to  the  conviction  that  these  opinions  are  completely 
overthrown  by  the  facts,  at  least  as  they  exist  in  Alabama.  We  have 
reason  to  know  that  tubercular  phthisis,  in  five  instances  terminating 
in  death,  was  complicated  with  intermittent  fever.    At  no  timei  during 
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the  last  16  months  of  their  existence  trere  these  unfortunate  patients 
erempt  for  eighteen  consecutive  days  from  regular  paroxysms  of  in« 
termtttent.  A  reverend  gentleman  of  distinction,  now  in  low  health  in 
Mobile,  exposed  himself  whilst  laboring  under  a  slight  attack  of  Laryn- 
gitis, to  the  malaria  of  the  Escumbia,  and  was  seized  with  periodical 
fever.  We  had  occasion  to  visit  him  two  years  after  j  disease  by  tbie 
time  had  made  deep  inroads  upon  the  left  lung,""  the  periodical  affec* 
tion  still  playing  a  prominent  and  pernicious  part.  It  is  well  to  men* 
tion  that  with  the  exception  of  the  latter,  these  subjects  were  natives  of 
the  State.  In  like  manner  do  we  find  this  busy  agent  embracing  every 
malady  that  comes  within  its  reach  ;  even  the  yellow  fever  cannot  ap- 
proach its  haunts  without  being  influenced  by  it ;  instead  of  an  antago* 
nism,  it  seems  to  have  a  great  afiinity  for  every  disorder ;  to  banish  it 
from  a  locality,  you  must  destroy  the  source  whence  it  originates. 

Dr.  Boling's  suggestion,  that  an  increased  prevalence  of  the  Exan- 
themata is  owing  to  the  contagious  nature  of  these  diseases,  explains  it 
only  in  part,  and  so  far  merely  as  they  are  concerned.  Facts  and  ob- 
servation teach  us  how  it  is  that  intermittents  disappear  ;  but  what  con- 
stitutes the  producing  cause  of  these  new  disorders  which  take  their 
place,  is  left  to  conjecture.  We  only  know,  that  whilst  the  one  disap- 
pear  before  the  march  of  improvement,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and 
increase  of  population,  the  others  spring  into  existence, 

CONOBSTIVB   FEVBR* 

At  the  same  time  that  it  is  impracticable  to  follow  Dr.  Boling,  very 
closely,  in  his  winding  and  uncertain  path,  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  fair 
and  direct  issue  with  him.  -  We  will  endeavor,  however,  not  to  misre- 
present him.  In  his  comments  on  that  portion  of  the  Medical  history, 
devoted  to  the  congestive  fever  of  the  prairies,  he  seems  to  find  no  posi- 
tive objection  to  the  general  description  given  of  that  disease;  but  as- 
serts, \yith  that  reckless  and  unreflecting  confidence  which  distinguishes 
his  writings, — ^that  he  is  unable,  from  these  descriptions,  to  discover  the 
distinctive  phenomena  characterizing  this  disease.  The  physicians  of 
Alabama  will  doubtless  be  surprised  to  learn,  that  there  is  a  medical 
writer,  a  critic  forsooth,  living  and  practising  in  the  South,  who  openly 
declares  that  there  are  no  *^  symptoms  pathognomonic  of  congestive  fe- 
ver"— a  disease,  which  of  all  others  is  most  peculiar  and  easily  diag- 
nosed.  For  this  extraordinary  conclusion  it  is  difficult  to  account,  and 
the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  done,  is,  by  supposing  that  Dr.  Boling 
has  mistaken  some  forms  of  remittent  fever,  where  this  congestive  ele- 
ment of  disease  was  but  partially  displayed,  for  the  genuine  disorder. 
If  an  observer  is  so  defective  of  correct  perception,  as  to  mistake  typhoid 
fever,  foUicidar  enteritis,  for  remittent  fever,  it  is  possible  he  may  have 
mistaken  mijdified  remittent  for  true  congestive  fever : — hence  bis  in- 
ability to  give  to  the  observations  and  descriptions  of  others,  that  force 
and  effect  to  which  they  are  entitled.    Apropos — The  author  of  the  Me- 


*  In  60  cases  of  acute  and  chronic  disease  of  the  lungs,  treated  in  the  Ma^ 
rine  Hospital,  (two  thirds  of  them  being  coniplicated  with  intermittent,)  the 
left  long  m  46  seemed  to  be  the  one  more  especially  involved. 
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didical  hittorj,  when  attemptiog  to  [riaee  before  tbe  reader  tbe  bAt  tkal 
congestive  fever  was  v^ry  partial  to  some  localities,  while  it  did  not  ap- 
pear in  others,  uses  the  following  language  in  relation  to  Montgoneiy, 
Dr.  Bolin^'s  place  of  residence :  A  correspondent,  residing  for  manj 
years  in  Montgomery,  a  town  situated  amidst  diluvial  elevations  of  the 
prairie  region,  informs  us,  that  he  *^  has  not  seen  any  case  of  congestive 
fever,  such  as  has  been  described  by  medical  men  living  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  State — ^that  he  has  seen  cases  of  simple  fever  collapse  or 
become  complicated,  (under  the  influence  of  injudicious  remedies)  re* 
•embling  in  that  condition  the  congestive  state."  From  abundant  tes- 
timony it  would  appear,  that  this  town  is  exempt  from  the  disease  in  its 
true  characteristic  form ;  take,  for  instance,  the  able  paper  of  Dr.  Bo- 
ling  on  the  fevers  of  that  vicinity.  He  describes  no  case  of  fobrile  aA 
fection,  which  physicians  of  certain  localities,  in  Green,  Marengo  and 
Dallas,  would  recognise  as  congestive  fever.'*  When  the  author  of  the 
History  made  this  respectful  reference  to  Dr.  Boling's  work  on  remit- 
tent fever,  he  little  dreamed  that  he  was  treading  on  such  dangerous 
ground.  As  Dr.  Boling's  descriptions  of  disease,  coupled  with  the  state- 
ment at  the  close  of  his  treatise,  that  all  his  observations  in  relation  to 
remittent  fever  **are  made  with  reference  to  the  disease  as  it  prevails 
here  in  Montgomery  and  in  its  immediate  vicinity  "-^id  not  impress 
the  author  with  the  belief  that  he  had  seen  trve  congestive  fever,  he  na- 
turally concluded  that,  for  want  of  a  practical  knowledge,  he  avoided 
any  special  attempt  at  description.  But  it  appear?  from  his  indignant 
rebukes  at  our  bare  intimation  that  he  had  not  described  the  disease  ; 
that  he  comprehends  in  that  essay  €tn  account  of  all  the  fevers  common 
to  the  State.  Although  we  avoided  any  other  than  respectful  and  com- 
plimentary allusion  to  Dr.  Boling's  treatise  on  Fevers — notwithstanding 
that  it  came  within  our  province — and  even  now  would  be  pleased  to 
avoid  any  notice  of  it,  as  descriptive  of  the  prominent  diseases  of  the 
State ;  yet,  as  it  is  unceremoniously  and  indecorously  thrust  into  our 
face,  it  will  become  necessary,  bye  and  byCy  to  examine  its  pretensions 
to  the  character  lately  claimed  for  it 

Dr.  Boling  has  assumed  for  us,  that  congestive  fever  is  a  disease  std 
generis^  differing  radicaUy  from  all  others.  We  wish  in  this  place  to 
have  this  question  defined  and  understood.  If  Dr.  Boling  means  that 
we  believe  congestive  fever  to  be  as  distinct  from,  and  dissimilar,  to  re- 
mittent fever,  as  small  pox,  for  instance,  is  from  remittent  fever,  then 
we  object  to  such  a  construction.  The  author  of  the  Medical  history 
has  been  as  explicit  on  this  subject  as  his  use  of  words  would  allow 
him  to  be  ;  and  that  the  question,  as  raised  by  him,  may  be  fairiy  sta- 
ted and  understandingly  discussed,  we  will  make  some  short  extracts 
from  that  pajper : 

**  In  relation  to  disease  as  it  is  presented  during  this  epoch,  (from 
18S4  to  1847,)  it  has  already  been  intimated  that  there  was  a  display 
of  certain  specific  diflerences  in  various  sections  and  localities  of  the 
State  which  could  not  be  reconciled  in  any  other  way  than  by  sup- 
posing that  they  were  owing  to  some  peculiarity  attaching  to  Uie  or- 
ganic nature  of  each  locality  and  region. 

That  the  chemical  character  of  the  soil  varies  with  the  geoloclcal 
systems  or  formations,  and  that  the  morbific  agents  are  as  varied  as 
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these,  is  so  evident  as  to  require  no  argument.  In  fact,  it  is  upon  tbis 
hypothesis  that  the  old  and  well  established  doctrine  of  malaria  alone 
can  rest  with  security :— for  if  disease  were  uniformly  the  same  in  regions 
distinguished  by  separate  and  peculiar  physical  characters,  even  in  the 
same  latitude,  then  that  theory  which  is  based  on  the  supposition  that 
these  difierent  formations  would  give  out  emanations  that  are  identical, 
would  not  be  entitled  to  serious  consideration.  But  we  find  in  Alabama 
that,  although  the  diseases  may  belong  to  the  same  family,  yet  they  are 
distinguished  by  certain  differences  as  apparent  as  are  the  physical  char* 
acteristics  peculiar  to  the  regions  where  they  respectively  prevail."-* 

After  giving  such  an  account  of  the  geological  structure  of  the  State 
and  chemical  character  of  the  soil,  as  his  information  would  allow  him 
to  make;  together  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  character  of  disease,  pe* 
culiar  somewhat  to  each  division,  the  author  concludes  as  follows  : 

**The  ezanthematous  fevers,  as  small -pox,  chicken-pox,  measles,  and 
scarlet  fever,  occupy  amongst  the  groups  of  diseases  what  is  called  the 
type  &mily.  In  their  mode  of  access,  phenomena,  changes,  periods  or 
stages,  duration,  impossibility  of  interfering  by  art  with  their  course 
and  perfect  immunity  after  attack,  constitute  a  perfect  resemblance;  yet 
a  characteristic  eruption  stamps  them  as  distinct  diseases,  caused  by  a 
specific  poison  or  contagion. 

The  family  of  autumnal  fevers  that  have  occupied  our  attention,  do 
not,  in  their  mode  of  access,  phenomena,  changes,  periods  or  stages, 
duration,  impossibility  of  interfering  with  their  course  by  art,  dec,  £c.| 
discover  the  same  resemblance  one  with  the  other,  as  do  the  exanthe- 
roatous  fevers— still,  their  origin,  history  and  great  affinity,  entitle  them 
to  be  classed  as  one  of  the  fiimilies  of  disease  that  belong  to  our  State/' 

With  these  qualifications  and  unaltered  conclueionSf  it  now  becomes 
important  to  state,  what  we  mean  by  congestive  fever,  as  constilutingi 
in  this/omtZy  of  dtseoses,  one  that  should  be  classed  as  a  separate  and 
distinct  malady. 

In  looking  over  the  books,  we  meet  with  the  terms  typhoid  pneumo- 
nia, typhoid  yellow  fever,  etc.,  which  means,  that  this  pathological  con* 
dition,  called  iyphind^  lias  been  superadded,  or  has  superven^  upon  a 
distinct  and  separate  disorder,  as  the  case  may  be.  Louis  and  Baitktt 
both  inform  the  reader  that  this  element  is  not  only  very  prominent  in 
disorders  wholly  difilerent  from  typhoid  fever^  bat  also  in  morbid  condi- 
tions arising  from  injuries.  Notwithstanding  this,  patient  and  rigid,  in- 
vestigation has  established  the  fact,  that  there  is  a  distinct  disease,  a 
diseMO  stit  generis^  called  typhoid  fever ; — and  this,  too,  in  a  laige  &• 
mily  or  circle  of  diseases,  resembling  it  very  closely,  and  contended  bv 
a  majority  of  writers,  to  be  identical.  In  like  manner  do  we  meet  witn 
the  terms  adynamic  pneumonia,  adynaroks  typhoid  fever,  adynamic  yel- 
low fever,  etc,  by  which  is  meant  that  this  morbid  element  has  been 
superadded  to  the  phenomena  essential  to  these  respective  maladies, 
We  will  now  be  able  to  get  at  the  question :— Does  this  striking  patho- 
logical element  or  condition,  called  adynamiet  ever  eiist  alone,  (torn 
the  access  of  disease,  throughout  its  course  and  to  its  tennination  Im 
death  or  a  healthfiil  reaction?  We  are  driven  by  oersonal  obsenratioii 
and  experienoe  to  saj  that  it  doee.    If  this  then  oriiifs  us  to  the  con- 
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elusion,  that  congestive  fever  is  a  disease  mt  generitf  d^ering  radicoDjf 
from  all  others  ;  \vc  most  readily  embrace  it* 

Dr.  Doling  says  that  this  question  is  of  importance  to  the  medical 
men  of  the  South;  let  us  examine  it  then  free  from  prejudice  or  party 
bias  and  in  the  language  of  a  writer  on  typhus  and  typhoid  fever— ^ 
**  whether  the  two  diseases  be  or  be  not  specifically  and  nosologically 
unlike  each  other,  it  is  equally  important  that  the  wide  differences  that  do 
eiist  between  them,  should  be  pointed  out  and  their  real  relations  be 
eelablished." 

To  understand  the  true  character  of  this  disease,  and  the  nature  of 
that  connection  which  exists  between  it  and  remittent  fever,  we  should 
enquire  what  were  the  peculiarities,  if  any,  attaching  to  it,  in  the  primi* 
tive  days  of  its  existence  in  this  country.  If  a  naturalist,  who  wished 
to  ascertain  the  differences,  anatomical  and  mental,  between  the  Cauca- 
sian and  African,  were  to  confine  his  investigations  to  the  quadroons  of 
Mobile  and  New-Orleans,  he  would  digcover  but  few  appreciable  diffe* 
rences ;  but  if  he  should  take  one  of  the  primitive  stock,  the  realAfri* 
can,  be  will  have  no  difficulty  in  discovering  the  well  marked  character* 
istics  distinguishing  one  race  from  the  other.  Thus  it  is  (if  we  are  per* 
mitted  the  simile)  not  only  with  congestive,  but  yellow  fever  ;-Miistinct 
and  peculiar  at  one  time,  or  in  some  localities,  we  again  find  them  so 
changed  and  modified,  by  mixing  with  kindred  affections,  as  to  loose 
much  of  their  identity. 

We  will  introduce  some  authentic  information  touching  the  early 
history  of  this  disease  in  the  Southern  country.*  Sufgeon  Harnly,  in 
relation  to  the  garrison  at  Baton  Rouge,  remarks  that  the  soldiery 
mifiered  in  1821, 1822,  and  1823,  with  a  disease  called  the  cold  plague^ 
during  which  years  the  village  was  free  from  disease.  He  supposed 
that  the  great  mortality  among  the  troops  was  occasioned  by  their  ex- 
posure, whilst  getting  timbers  from  the  Mississippi  swamp.  Another 
report  made,  it  appears,  by  some  other  surgeon,  from  the  same  station, 
mentions  among  the  deaths  that  occurred — twelve  of  ^Congeeiwe 
Typhus  i^^'-^ouhilesB  the  disease,  then  more  commonly  known  as 
edd  plague.  The  following  satisfactory  account  of  this  disease  is 
from  a  report  made  from  Baton  Rouge  by  Surgeon  Genl.  Lawson  in 
18:i2.t  '*  By  fiir  the  most  fatal  disease  of  Louisiana  is  the  congestive 
torm  of  fever,  or  as  it  is  called  here  the  cold  plague.  It  is  an  insidious 
enemy,  attacking  most  commonly  the  weak  and  enfeebled,  and  those 
laboring  under  mental  depression.  In  many  instances  the  subject  of 
the  disease,  before  he  himself  or  those  around  him  are  aware  of  it, 
becomes  cold  in  the  extremities^  and  on  the  superficies  of  the  body 
generally^  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  region  of  the  chest ;  the 
blood  retires  to  the  interior  of  the  system,  and  the  patient  is  at  once 
prostrated.  The  vital  organs  being  overwhelmed,  the  system  of  itself 
cannot  react,  and  not  unfrequently  all  the  means  of  art  are  of  no  avail 
in  removing  the  load  of  oppression.  There  are  other  instances,  how- 
ever, in  which  the  disease,  though  always  insidious  in  its  invasion  and 
never  without  danger,  is  less  severe  in  its  attack."  In  what  particular 
does  this  disease,  described  by  Surgeon  Genl.  Lawson,  resemble  any 
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«ftker  ia  lUfl  coniuy  ?  WiOunit  Me  Amofai^  o/*  lb  p^im^  (he  m- 
tremitiQs  and  superficies  of  the  body  beocMae  eold»  the  TiUd  oinaiis 
beiug  overwheimedy  the  sf^ttem  of  Utdf  camioi  reaei'  in  some  in- 
etanoee  the  attaek  if  lees  severe,  but  never  without  danger.  Whei% 
prajt  can  be  fouud  in  this  description  any  thii^  approaching  a  regular 
paroxysm  of  remittent  fever,  or  even  the  imHal  ekul  of  this  disease  ? 

Whilst  a  student  in  the  Orleans  Charity  Hospital,  an  inoideat  of 
some  interest,  touching  the  resembhince  between  Asiatic  Cholera  and 
cold  plaguef  occurred.  In  July  1833  we  received  into  the  Institution 
two  cases  of  disease,  which  were  announced  to  Dr.  Ker,  who  visitecl 
the  Hospital  shortly  after,  as  two  very  bad  cases  of  Cholera;  after  an 
examination  the  Doctor  pronounced  them  not  Cholera  bat  a  disease 
called  cold  plague  or  amgetiive  fewr^  cases  of  which  he  had  ocea- 
sionally  seen  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  it  was  more  filial  even  thui 
the  Cholera.  Several  gentlemen  present  were  disposed  to  doubt  the 
correctness  of  the  Doctor^s  diagnosis ;  but  after  he  bid  pointed  out  the 
di^forenees  between  the  two  diseases,  yielded  their  ofafeMStions.  The 
roan,  who  then  should  have  called  these  cases  remittent  fever  ef  any 
form  or  varie^y^  would  have  been  laughed  at.     But  to  proceed. 

In  a  sketch  on  the  resources  and  cUmate  of  Cape  Florida — published 
in  the  Gazette  of' that  territory — ^Dr.  Crews  incidently  remarks  that  ia 
1834  a  number  o(  white  laborers  were  eoffaged  in  making  soose  im- 
provements  contiguous  to  the  low  lands  of  Apalachicola.  A  fiUal 
disease  made  its  appearance  among  these  people  in  July,  and  the 
Doctor  being  in  the  neighborhood  ofBciated  as  their  medical  attendant. 
The  following  quotation  embraces  all  he  has  to  say  on  the  subject. 
**  This  disease,  though  new  to  me,  is  of  frequent  occurrence  on  the 
lower  Mississippi  ami  is  called  there  the  cM  plagae^  probably  ooa- 
gulkot  typhus  would  be  a  more  appropriate  name  for  it  It  wae 
ushered  in  by  cold  skin  bedewed  with  a  sweat  equally  so.  In  these 
cases  the  coldness  of  the  sur&ce  was  fitr  more  intense,  than  in  the 
collapse  stage  of  any  other  disease.  There  was  much  uneasiness 
about  the  stomach  and  eftwts  to  vomit  were  frequent  The  pulse  was 
small  and  frequent,  and  in  a  majority  of  cases  bcKsame  imperceptible  in 
eight  or  ten  hours.  The  bowels  were  hard  to  move,  and  when  eva- 
cuations were  procured  they  consisted  mostly  of  a  little  blood  aad 
mucus.  The  difficult  and  labored  breathing,  great  intomal  hdat  aad 
thirst  in  these  cases  constituted  a  degree  of  su&ring  and  torture  which 
I  have  never  seen  equalled.  Five  out  of  nine  that  I  treated  died.'' 
Now  marie  the  language  of  Dr.  Crews.  It  is  called  cM  plague^  but 
^ootigutiee  typhus  would  be  a  more  appropriate  name ;" — and  when 
we  take  into  consideration  the  great  loss  and  perversien  of  aervoos 
power,  with  the  recession  of  blood  from  the  surfiuw,  a  name  more 
eoBipletely  comprehending  this  peculiar  condition  could  not  be  found. 
Who  fi»m  this  description  can  trace  the  least  resemblance  or  coaneo- 
tion  between  this  strong  disease  and  remittent  fever  t 

We  here  introduce  seme  passages  from  an  exceediogly  able  treatise 
on  this  disease  by  Dr.  G.  W.  Wright,  at  one  time  Editor  of  the  West- 
era  Medical  aad  Physical  Journal,  and,  we  believe,  now  a  teadier  in . 
the  Cincinnati  Medical  School.    We  cannot  discover  from  the  paper 
the  particular  locality  where  the  Doctor  made  his  observatioas,  bat  it 
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wat  ill  the  SoudiVest.  He  saye  the  disease  made  its  appearance  in 
I62I9  and  from  that  time  until  1627,  the  date  of  his  publication,  he  had 
•ieen  some  cases  every  stimmer  and  antumn.  Doctor  Wright,  in  de- 
•sonbiag  individual  cases,  mentions  many,  occurring  mostly  in  1928  and 
1824,  of  one  unbroken  paroxysm.  We  will  pass  these  over,  for  a  de- 
scription  of  the  remittent  variety,  such  as  we  see,  at  the  present  day,  im 
some  localities  in  our  State.  Although  remittent,  this  peculiar  ady- 
namic element  is  manifest  throughout  the  disease.  *^  It  is  very  dilficuh 
•to  describe  the  pathognomonic  symptome  of  Uiis  morbid  state  cfthe  body. 
It  is  not  the  nneumonia  bitiosa  noticed  by  Doctor  Cartwright,  of  Nat- 
ofaea,  in  which  he  gave  from  six  to  ten  grains  of  Tartar  Emetic  every 
three  or  four  hours.  It  is  not  the  ordinary  bilious  fever  of  thie  coun- 
try,  unless  we  admit  it  is  the  same,  though  of  a  higher  and  peemliar 
grade*  In  short,  I  know  of  no  published  description  of  its  peculiar- 
ities." 

'*  There  is  nothing  frightful,  or  in  the  least  alarming,  to  the  inex- 

Crienoed,  in  its  attacks.  The  patient  walks  about  uneasy  and  rest* 
IS.  *  He  feels  an  occasional  rigor.  His  countenance  expresses  anxi- 
ety, and  his  features  are  acute  and  altered.  The  extremities  are  cold 
and  more  or  less  covered  with  a  clammy  sweat  The  pulse  is  small 
and  oppressed,  and  feels  as  though  there  was  a  layer  of  cotton  between 
the  'finger  and  artery.  The  whole  surface  of  the  body  appears  shrunk." 
^  This  paroxysm  passes  over  in  fix>m  one  to  six  hours,  without  fe- 
ver ;  the  hot  stage  never  occurs  in  ftital  cases.  When  it  does  appear, 
it  may  be  hailed  as  a  favorable  omen.''  The  Doctor  proceeds,  after 
these  descriptive  remifrks,  to  say  that  the  fit  runs  through,  the  sweat 
dries  up,  and  the  extremities  become  warm,  and  that  during  the  apyrexia 
•*^which  continoes  until  the  next  day— there  is  great  redundancy 
of  bile,  dec,  dec.  He  remarks  that  the  next  stage,  or  ^,  is  a  frightful 
one ;  the  patient  rolls  and  tosses  about  on  the  bed,  sometimes  spring- 
ing from  it  to  the  floor^  then  falling  back  again  as  though  dead ;  con- 
stant moanm^,  expressing  horrid  sensations  not  to  be  described.  But 
it  is  unnecessary  we  shouM  pursue  his  descriptions  any  further.  We 
will  copy  the  material  part  of  the  passage  which  concludes  thero.  The 
•first  thing  that  presents  itself  to  the  observer  is  the  morbid  situation  of 
the  snr&ce  of  the  body.  The  superficial  veins  are  empty,  the  capilla- 
ries are  paralyzed,  the  action  of  the  heart  weak,  the  cutaneous  nerves 
are  insensible  to  their  accustomed  excitant  heat,  no  degree  of  artificial 
heat  will  excite  them  to  a  performance  of  their  natural  functions. 

We  beg  the  reader  to  reflect  one  moment  on  the  language  of  this 
observer.  /(  is  difficult  to  describe  the  symptoms,  pathognomonic  of 
this  morbid  condition ;  it  is  not  the  pneumonia  of  Dr,  Carhtrigkt ; 
and  if  bilious  fover,  must  be  of  a  peculiar  grade.  The  paroxysm  passes 
over  without  fever ;  the  hot  stage  never  occurs  in  fatal  cases ;  when  it 
does  appear  it  may  be  hatled  as  a  favorable  omen.  The  hot  stage, 
without  which  thei«  can  be  no  paroxysm  of  remittent  fever,  never  oc- 
curs in  this  disease  without  being  hailed  as  a  favorable  omen.  StiU, 
Dr.  Boling  can  find  nothing  to  distinguish  between  the  two. 

It  is  time  we  had  returned  to  the  history  of  this  disease  in  Alabama. 
If  too  tedious,  we  hope  the  reader  will  bear  with  us.  We  are  not  la- 
boring fi>r  the  petty  gratkkation  of  obtaining  an  advantage  over  one 
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who  elioo068  ta  astail  us.  But  having  examined  the  G»rroal  treatieeyi. 
on  this  disease,  contained  in  the  late  works  of  Clymer,  Woodland  Bart-i 
lett,  in  which  it  is  feebly,  partially  and  imperfectly  portrayad,  we  are 
anxious  to  bring  forward  much  of  its  natural  history  not  comprehended 
in  these  accounts.  If  Southern  men  will  not  write  their  own  booksi 
they  should  at  least  endeavor  to  place  upon  record,  not  a  broken,  but 
complete  picture  of  their  diseases. 

Doctor  W.  B.  Johnson,  the  able  and  esteemed  president  of  the 
'*  Medical  Association  of  Alabama,"  became  fiuniliar  with  the  disease 
whilst  residing  in  the  Western  country.  He  became  a  citizen  of  Ala- 
bama in  time  to  witness  its  appearance  and  combat  its  ravages  here. 
In  a  pmctical  paper,  devoted  chie^y  to  its  treatment,  he  makes  some 
remarks  relative  to  its  symptoms.  As  this  portion  of  his  paper  is  short, 
we  give  it  almost  entire. 

*^  For  some  days  the  patient  feels  a  degree  of  languor,  unusual  drow- 
siness, an  aversion  to  action,  now ,  and  then  a  transient  pain  in  the 
head,  chest  or  limbs,  aching  or  soreness  in  the  muscles,  a  degree  of 
iaintness  and  sinking  feeling  about  the  heart  on  standing  or  walking,* 
his  appetite  fails  and  perhaps  has  constant  nausea,  he  has  alternate 
flushes  of  heat  and  chilliness,  with  slight  cold  perspiration  on  the  fore- 
head and  hands ;  or  he  may  be  entirely  free  from  all  symptoms  of  dis* 
ease,  except  a  degree  of  indescribable  restlessness,  with  momentary 
wandering  of  the  mind ;  to  these  symptoms  succeed  coolness  of  the  sur* 
face,  shrivelled  skin  and  a  pale  blue  or  leaden  hue,  with  every  few  mo- 
ments a  deep  sigh  or  double  inhalation,  which  last  symptom  shows  the 
disease  to  be  one  of  the  most  dangerous  character.     These  symptoms 
may  continue  for  0  or  8  hours,  or  some  of  them  may  continue  for  sev- 
eral  days  before  the  patient's  muscular  power  gives  way  so  far  as  to 
cause  him  to  take  his  bed.     There  is  in  some  instances  such  a  degree 
of  coldness  as  to  produce  shaking,  but  most  commonly  he  is  not  con- 
scious of  the  coldness  of  his  extremities,  and  says  he  is  '*  burning  up," 
or  that  he  has  a  burning  heat  in  his  stomach,  and  the  call  for  cold  wa- 
ter becomes  more  urgent  every  moment.     There  is  a  heavy  weight 
complained  of,  or  suffocating  feeling  in  the  chest,  and  he  often  rises  to 
get  breath —he  becomes  more  restless  every  moment,  rolling  from  side 
^o  side,  gets  out  of  bed  and  walks  the  room,  and  by  every  movement 
manifests  the  greatest  uneasiness.     The  features  become  more  shrunk 
and  sharp,  the  eye  becomes  more  wild  and  unnatural  in  its  expression, 
the  face  assumes  a  more  dusky  hue,  the  breathing  becomes  more  and 
more  hurried  and  laborious,  the  tongue  is  pale  and  flabby,  hut  most 
commonly  moist  and  clean  ;  if  there  is  any  discoloration,  it  is  of  a 
slight  yellow  or  milky  appearance ;  the  pulse  is  small  and  thready, 
quick  and  frequent,  easily  compressible,  or  there  may  be  no  pulse  in  the 
extremities,  and  the  action  of  the  heart  so  feeble  as  not  to  be  felt  with 
the  hand  on  the  chest— the  moisture  about  the  forehead  and  hands  ia 
cold  and  clammy,  and  becomes  difiuaed  over  the  whole  sorface,  increaa* 
ing  the  coolness  of  the  extremities  to  a  death-like,  icy  coldness,  which 
produces  a  peculiar  sensation  to  the  fingers  when  touching  a  person  in 
this  state,  similar  to  electricity ;  althouffh  the  surfiice  may  be  bathed 
in  perspiration,  the  head  and  chest  may  be  so  hot  as  to  produce  a  pain- 
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fid  tensatkm  to  tto  hand ;  the  stomach  may  remain  undittmiied,  but 
mofit  commonly  there  is  nautea  and  a  vomiting. 

Doctor  Johnson  says,  there  is  in  some  instances  such  a  degree  of 
coldness  as  to  produce  shaking,  but  that  the  patient  is  not  conscious  of 
coldness^  We  have  noticed  this  shaking  or  tremtdousness  in  a  few  in* 
stance^ ;  in  these  it  followed  and  seemed  to  be  caused  by  great  physi* 
cal  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  We  have  noticed  the  same 
phenomena,  under  like  circumstances,  in  ataxic  fever.  We  wish  the 
reader  to  notice,  particularly,  that  line  in  Doctor  Johnson's  description, 
touching  the  action  of  the  heart.  Doctor  Boling,  we  believe  it  is  him, 
saya  it  is  ^Iron^  and  loud.  Doctor  Johnson,  with  all  the  simplicity  of 
nature  itself^  says,  and  says  truly,  *'  the  action  of  the  heart  is  wfeMe 
as  not  to  be  felt  with  the  hand  on  the'chest." 

Doctor  R.  Johnson,  formerly  of  Willcox,  late  of  Munroe,  wrote  out  a 
reply  to  our  interrogatoij  letter  of  June,  1846 ;  it  did  not  come  to 
ham,  however,  in  time  mr  insertion  in  the  Medical  History.  From 
1982  to  1840,  the  Doctor  was  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  ^his 
profession— to  practical  tact  he  brought  acuteness  and  strength  of  in- 
tellect His  letter  we  copy,  at  least  that  portion  of  it  which  relates  to 
this  particular  subject  "  Your  interrogatory  in  relation  to  the  identi- 
ty of  remittent  and  congestive  fever,  I  have  no  doubt  will  strike  many 
of  our  Doctors,  especially  those  who  have  lately  entered  practice  in  the 
Sooth,  as  extraorainary  and  uncalled  for ;  but  to  me,^witne8sing  as  I 
did  the  awfbl  effects  of  congestive  fever  on  the  Alabama  River  in  1884 
and  1835,  it  creates  no  surprise.     In  those  days  I  never  heard  it  sog- 

Ssted  that  the  disease  had  any  connection  with  remittent  fever ;  so  &r 
m  it,  that  it  was  called,  in  1884,  the  cold  plague.  It  came  on  with 
cold  skin,  cold  sweat,  sickness  at  stomach,  oppression  of  the  lungs  and 
great  anxiety.  There  might  have  been,  tn  the  course  of  the  afternoon, 
a  slight  return  of  warmtth  to  the  surface,  with  less  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing* and  some  drying  up  of  the  sweat ;  upon  which  the  patient  would 
grow  animated  and  cheerful :  but  the  observing  medical  man,  who  had 
been  taught  a  few  painful  lessons,  would,  by  a  quick  compressihle  pulse, 
feeble  action  of  the  heart,  and  a  want  of  a  substantial  natural  warmth 
of  the  skin,  be  apprised  that  the  strong  hand  of  disease  was  still  upon 
(he  sufieren  To  be  as  short  as  possible,  I  regard  congestive  then,  and 
congestive  now,  one  continued  state  of  peculiar  diseased  action,  from 
tile  onset'  to  death  or  recovenr.  In  regard  to  its  fetality,  I  think  that 
iii  1884  and  1885,  one  half  of  those  attacked  died.*    It  was  confined 

*  At  the  risk  of  bnrlesqueing  the  well  grounded  terror  and  alarm  produced 
by  the  appearance  of  this  disease  in  Alabama,  we  append  the  following  anec- 
dote, as  told  by  Mr.  Hooper,  the  Lonffstreet  of  Alabama : 

**  Tom  Judge  of  Lowndes — ^I  think  it  was  Tom — was  coming  up  the  River 
otice,  from  Mobile,  when  a  gentleman  from  some  Northern  State,  going  to  set* 
de  in4Mma,  walked  up  to  him  and  inipiired  if  there  were  any  AUigaiors  in 
that  siraam;  Tom  took  tl|e  dimeosioiiB  of  the  oostonier  with  his  eye^  looicsd 
hua.in  the  egrn*  ui4  aeceitaiBed  that  be  was  soft ;  and  then  doloioaaly  sighingi 


Not  now  !  ^ 

Spooney  supposed  that  he  had  awakened  unpleasant  emotions,  and  com* 
meneed  an  apology. 
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to  the  youtlilbU  mostly  young  men.  The  gnTe-yards  about  Prairie 
Bluff  and  Black's  Bend  tell  a  melancholy  tale  of  its  malignity.  In  those 
days  it  was  more  like  the  Cholera  than  any  other  disease.  I  believe 
that  it  has  been  disappearing--^gene rally  in  the  State — since  1836." 
Snch  are  the  opinions  of  one  eminently  qualified  to  judge. 

Dr.  Boling  says,  that  the  author  of  the  Medical  History  has  drawn 
his  impressions  frgm  cases  of  unusual  violence  and  rare  occurrence* 
We  will  here  insert  the  description  and  impressions  of  the  author  as  de- 
rived from  his  own  experience,  that  the  reader  may  see  how  far  he  is 
susfained  by  the  respectable  authorities  that  have  been  quoted. 

**  In  1835,  intermittents  and  remittents  prevailed  from  the  first  of  May 
imtil  the  first  of  July ;  they  then  began  to  decline,  and  by  the  middle  of 
the  month  the  coimtry  was  exempt  from  disease  of  every  kind.  The 
congestive  fever  made  its  appearance  early  tn  August,  and  continued  its 
ravages  until  the  middle  of  October.  The  following  case,  condensed 
from  notes  taken  at  the  time,  will  best  serve  the  purpose  of  description. 

Mr.  A.,  aged  24,  native  of  the  State,  of  robust  constitution,  came  to 
my  office  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  for  advice.  Says  he  has  been 
for  the  last  week  engaged  in  supe rintending. ^«ome  tcorW^  in  an  adjoining 
prafrie  swamp ;  went  to  bed  last  night  feeling  well,  awoke  this  morn- 
ing at  daylight,  since  when,  he  has  been  weak  or  languid,  not  particu- 
larly sick,  but  is  unable  to  shake  off  a  restless,  desponding  and  uneasy 
feeling.  Found  his  pulse  not  exce^ing  100,  but  small  and  deep  seated* 
skin  cool  and  damp,  which  was  attributed  to  exposure,  the  atmosphere 
being  warm  and  very  damp.  Says  he  is  thirsty  but  does  not  feel  chilly  ; 
his  difficulty  mainly  consists,  to  use  his  own  langua^,  in  an  **  inability 
to  get  ray  breath."  In  two  hours  afler  he  returned  home,  some  two 
miles  from  my  office,  he  wrote  and  despatched  the  following  note  :  ''Come 
and  do  something  for  me  or  I  shall  die."  Did  not  see  him  until  3 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  his  condition  then,  was  nearly  as  follows — skin 
cold,  of  a  pale  blueish  color,  muscles  soft,  unless  put  upon  the  stretch  by 
exertion,  profuse  perspiration  over  the  entire  surface,  standing  in  large 
drops  on  the  chest  and  forehead,  tonsue  cold,  pale  and  inclined  to  a 
livid  hue,  pulse  frequent,  small  and  thready.  Action  of  the  heart 
changed  to  a  tremulous  flutter,  with  now  and  then  a  violent  pulsfition, 
causing  the  patient  to  start,  urine  abundant  and  colorless,  bowels  torpid, 
slight   nausea,  countenance  haggard,  expressing  the  deepest  agony  or 


«  No  matter,"  replied  Tom :  •*  No  matter.  I  was  only  thinking  of  my  poor 
friend,  John  Smith,  wha  was  taken  suddenly  from  us  m  the  summer  of  '30. 
I  was  reminded  of  him  by  the  association  of  idea»-*-the  same  season  all  the 
AlFiffators  disappeared  from  the  River." 

**  Was  your  friend  drowned  7"  inquired  the  green  'un. 

"  No ;  be  died  of  that  most  horrible  of  Southern  diseases,  the  congestive 
fever:' 

After  a  pause.  Spooney  essayed  again — ^  What  caused  the  disappearance  of 
the  Alligators  ?" 

"  They  died  of  the  sihb  disease,"  replied  Tom,  looking  the  stranger 
steadily  in  the  face,  with  a  sepulchral  expression. 

The  young  adventurer  didn't  ^et  out  of  the  boat  at  Selma,  oar  imtil  he 
reached  the  head  of  navigation,  i^ere,  it  is  probable,  he  took  veUcidar  coi^ 
▼eyanee  for  more  aalobrieus  regfens. 
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physical  trouble,  very  restless,  walks  rapidly  over  the  floor  for  a  momenly 
then  sinks  exhausted,  wa^ts  an  emetic  to  relieve  his  breathing,  is 
perfectly  sensible.  About  lu  o'clock  at  night  the  perspiration  sensibly 
diminished,  pulse  improved  and  the  breathing  became  easier.  This 
partial  improvement  continued  until  6  o'clock  in  the  morning.  At  10 
o'clock  in  the  morning  found  him  much  worse — pulse  imperceptible  at 
the  wrist,  tongue  and  lips  livid,  skin  icy  cold,  dependant  portions  wilted 
and  shrivelled  ;  other  symptoms  about  as  yesterday.  ARer  a  doubtful 
struggle  of  6  or  6  hours,  during  which  time  there  is  no  complaint  of 
chilliness^  but  great  heat  and  burning,  the  pulse  again  becomes  per- 
ceptible, a  slight  degree  of  warmth  returns  to  the  surface,  and  hope 
again  enlivens  the  household.  The  next  morning,  I  was  summoned 
early.  Ue  began  to  grow  worse  at  2  o'clock,  made  several  efi^rts  to 
vomit ;  had  not  been  chilly  ;  he  now  speaks  in  monosyllables,  says  he 
*^  is  sensible,  but  has  no  breath  to  talk."  Is  extremely  restless,  skin 
cold,  blueish  and  mottled  about  the  back— H^ach  expiration  is  attended 
with  a  harsh  distressed  murmur,  cannot  bear  any  covering — finally,  in 
a  paroxysm  of  wild  dispair,  rises  from  the  bed,  rushes  to  a  window,  and 
whilst  holding  to  the  facing,  is  seized  with  a  convulsion.  He  expired 
in  a  few  minutes,  after  being  laid  upon  his  couch  ;  having  been  iil'but 
*  52  hours." 

In  this  case,  notwithstanding  the  most  active  means  were  used,  there 
was  no  evacuation  ot  faeces  from  the  bowels.  During  eflbrts  to  vomit, 
a  little  water  mixed  with  mucus  was  occasionally  ejected. 

By  reference  to. notes  and  the  recollection  of  conversations  had  with 
Drs.  Gantt  and  Herbert,  who  did  a  leading  practice  in  the  county,  the 
foregoing  case  represents  the  general  condition  and  symptoms  of  those 
attacked — the  difference  in  the  cases,  consisting  in  degree,  or  the  vis- 
cera more  especially  implicate,d.  For  instance,  in  the  case  described, 
it  appears  that  the  first  appreciable  derangement  of  function,  was  that 
of  the  respiratory  apparatus  ;  this  grew  more  and  more  prominent,  until 
the  longs  totally  failed  in  their  office.  In  many  cases  there  was  pain 
in  the  head,  flushed  face,  watery  injected  eye,  sensibility  to  light,  and 
an  early  supervention  of  delirium.  In  this  variety,  labored  and  difficult 
respiration  was  not  so  prominent ;  this,  together  with  the  absence  of 
symptomic  gastric  complication,  caused  practitioners  to  refer  to  the 
brain  as  the  scat  of  mischief  Again,  there  were  cases  (and  probably 
a  plurality  were  of  this  description)  where  early  nausea,  sinking  at  the 
atomach,  vomiting  and  frequent  stools  of  sero-mucous  matter,  were  the 
most  prominent  and  urgent  symptoms  of  disease — here,  the  stomach  and 
intestines  were  pronounced  to  be  the  points  most  especially  involved. 
Although  one  or  the  other  of  these  determinations  may  have  existed  in 
one  case,  or  they  all  may  have  been  manifest  in  another,  producing 
death  in  24  hours  ;  yet,  as  a  general  rule«  the  assemblage  of  symptoms 
characterizing  the  disease  were  very  uniform. 

'  With  a  majority  of  those  attacked,  there  was  in  the  course  of  24  honrs, 
a  return  of  warmth  to  the  surface,  and  in  fact  a  general  improvement, 
showing  a  strong  eflbrt  or  disposition  on  the  part  of  nature  to  react — 
but  if  this  reaction  amounted  only  to  a  gentle  glow  of  warmth  on  the 
surface,  the  pulse  continuing  quick,  and  perspiration  profiue,  the  enau- 
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ing  morn  witnessed,  in  a  more  aggravated  form,  the  return  of  all  the 
perilous  and  depressing  symptoms  so  peculiar  to  the  disease. 

The  formation  of  the  true  and  healthftd  reaction  could  aJwsys  be 
distinguished  from  the  false  and  ephemeral.  In  the  first  ease,  the 
perspiration  sensibly  diminishes ;  as  the  skin  becomes  dry,  the  capillaries 
fill,  and  a  deep  general  warmth  ensues  ;  the  pulse,  which  a  short  time 
since  may  have  been  extinct  at  the  wrist,  is  now  perceived,  and  as  it 
becomes  raised  more  to  the  surface,  it  lessens  in  frequency  and  increases 
in  force.  We  did  not  see  a  case,  where  tlie  skin  became  dry  and 
VBorm^  that  the  patient  did  not  recover,  and  that  very  rapidly.  During 
the  improving  stage,  evacuations  of  a  bottle  green  color,  and  about  the 
consistence  of  grapejelly,  took  place  ;  often  as  much  as  a  gallon  passed 
in  48  hours :  this  remarkable  colluvies  was  inodorous,  devoid  of  bile, 
breaking  into  pieces  like  the  coagula  of  blood.  Occasionally  organic 
or  functional  disorder  followed  the  patient,  but  relapse  or  second  attacks 
did  not  occur. 

Our  attention  thus  fiir  has  been  directed  to  the  graver  and  more 
malignant  cases,  about  one  third  of  which  proved  fatal  between  the  2nd 
and  3d  day.  There  were  those  of  a  much  lighter  and  milder  grade, 
distinguished  by  the  same  phenomena — such  as  cool  skin,  continued 
perspiration,  thirst,  quick  thready  pulse,  interrupted  respiration,  uneasi- 
ness and  occasional  sighing.  These  symptoms  would  deepen  and  be- 
come more  urgent  in  the  morning,  a  partial  reaction  taking  place  in 
the  afternoon.  In  these  as  well  as  those  previously  described,  there 
was  no  marked  remission  or  intermission  ;  the  patient  continuing  in  a 
pathological  condition,  until  a  dryness  or  permayient  toamUh  of  skin 
announced  a  restoration  of  the  functions  of  the  body.  In  no  description 
or  variety  of  case,  could  there  be  detected,  even  in  the  cold  stage,  that 
shivering  or  sensation  of  coldness  that  causes  the  patient  in  intermittents 
to  seek  the  fire,  the  sun,  or  warmth  of  clothing  : — On  the  contrary,  there 
was  an  earnest  cry  or  impatient  demand  for  cold  drinks,  cold  fresh  air, 
constant  fanning  and  exposure  of  person.  This  was  the  congestive 
fever  which  prevailed  along  the  prairie,  creeks  and  low  humid  swamps 
of  Willcox  and  Dallas  counties  in  1685  and  '36.  The  medical  men  at 
that  time,  did  not  dream  of  classing  it  with  the  intermittents  and  remit- 
tents of  the  country. 

From  the  history  of  this  disease,  as  presented  in  the  foregoing  pages, 
we  will  now  endeavor  to  sum  up  something  like  a 

DEFINITION. 

CONOESTIVE    FEVER, 

Known  at  different  times  under  the  appellations  of  cold  plague,  con^ 
gestive  typlius  and  cold  sickness,  made  its  appearance  on  the  Mississippi 
river  and  in  some  localities  in  Florida  about  the  year  1821,  and  in 
Alabama  in  1834.  Although  its  geographical  limits  embrace  most  of 
the  South- Western  States,  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  rich,  mixed  and 
humki  soils  of  creeks,  sloughs,  rivers  and  prairie  marshes  and  swamps. 
It  is  an  acute  affection,  occurring  at  all  periods  of  life,  but  much  more 
frequently  between  the  age  of  15  and  35,  attacking  the  native  as  (re- 
quently  as  the  foreigner.     It  prevails  most  generally  in  the  months  of 
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Juiy,  August  and  September,  and  never  to  any  extent  Ibr  more  tkaa 
three  years  in  one  local ky-^usually  following  Ibe  upturning  and  ex- 
posure of  that  description  of  soil,  whence  it  seems  to  derive  its  source. 
It  may  appear  twice  or  oftener  in  the  same  subject,  but  second  attacks 
are  usually  modified  or  complicated.     With  the  same  degree  of  ex- 
posure wlutes  are  far  more  liable  to  h  than  blacks.    Its  poison  does 
not  seem  to  attain  any  great  circumference  or  altitude.     It  commencea 
with  languor,  anxiety,  oppression  about  the  chest,  quick  and  smail 
pulse  and  lowering  of  the  temperature  of  the  surfiuse ;  these  symptooas 
may  continue  with  more  or  less  prominence  from  four  hours  to  two 
days  before  the  sul^ect  is  forced  to  take  his  bed*    In  other  instances  it 
is  insidious  in  Jts  approach,  so'  much  so,  that,  at  the  first  moment  of 
alarm,  the  patient  will  be  found  in  a  state  of  great  depressioii,  attended 
with  an  alarming  perversion  and  derangement  of  all  the  functions ; 
those  of  the  skin,  lungs  and  heart  being  most  conspicuous.      The 
disease  having  taken  hold  proceeds  rapidly  with  its  work.     The  pulse 
becomes  quick  and  thready,  appears  deep  seated  and  often  becomes  ex* 
tinct  at  the  wrist     The  muscles  become  flaccid  and  soft.    The  action 
of  the  heart  becomes  feeble,  intermittent,  tremulous  or  fluttering,  with 
now  and  then  a  struggling  pulsation.     The  coldness  of  the  extremities 
extends  rapidly  to  the  superficies  of  the  body,  the  sternal  poition  of  the 
chest  alone  retaining  its  heat ;  this  coldness  is  far  more  active  and 
intense  in  its  character  than  that  of  any  condition  in  other  disorders. 
Sweat  is  always  present,  sometimes  very  finely  diffused  over  the  sur- 
face, but  usually  profuse,  standing  in  large  dew  like  drops  on  the  chest 
and  forehead, — it  is  6o\6  and  inodorous.    The  skin  is  generally  bronzed 
or  livid,— dependant  portions  shriveled  and  wilted.  The  tongue  presents 
▼arious  appearances,  usually  covered  with  a  thin  yellowish  fur;  in 
violent  cases  it  is  cold  and  livid  like  the  lips  ;-^we  do  not,  with  one 
exception,  recollect  to  have  ever  seen  it  dry.     Sometimes  there  is  fiilJ- 
ness  about  the  region  of  the  stomach ;  in  almost  every  case  there  is  a 
emidng  ticknese^  as  the  patient  calls  it,  about  the  epigastric  and  peri- 
cordial  region  ;  this  character  of  distress  is  such  in  some  cases  that 
the  patient  says  he  cannot  describe  it.     Positive  nausea  is  not  very 
usual,  occasionally  a  grass  green  fluid,  mucus,  or  the  ordinary  contents 
of  the  stomach  are  vomited  ;  retching  to  vomii^  especially  as  connected 
with  efforts  at  inspiration  is  very  frequent     The  evacuations  are  some- 
times thin,  pink  colored,  containing  a  little  mucus,  but  not  very  pro- 
fuse ;— -most  usually  there  is  either  suppression  of  all  the  excretions,  or 
frequent  attemps  to  stool,  a  little  blood  and  mucus  only  being  voided. 
Copious,  pale  or  rice  water  discharges  we  have  never  seen,  except  in 
cases  where  this  peculiar  element  of  disease  (congestive)  had  super- 
vened upon  others.     There  is  seldom  positive  pain  in  the  head,  back 
or  limbs.    The  function  of  respiration  is  very  imperfectly  carried  on^ 
being  labored  and  often  interrupted ;  even  in  cases  where  it  is  not  ob- 
viously labored  and  difficult,  the  frequent  sighing  and  great  efiert  at  ia- 
halation,  with  now  and  then  a  harsh  prolonged  expiratory  sound,  dis- 
covers the  defect  of  this  function  in  all  cases.     The  physiognomy  is 
anxious  and  painful ;  the  suflferer  will  not  permit  clothing  to  be  placed 
upon  him, — ^there  is  a  horror  of  having  the  shutters  closed,  he  wants 
fi^  air,  requirea  to  be  fiuined,  says  he  is  burning  ap»  and  demands 
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water  frequently.  In  nnoments  of  threatened  &u(!uQatioD  the  nervous 
energy  is  rallied,  he  rises  from  bed,  walks  the  ilrK>r  for  a  iniuuie  or  so 
and  falls  or  throws  himself  on  the  bed ;  the  exhaustion  now  is  com- 
plete, he  lies  in  an  unconscious  state  for  a  moment,  and  is  again 
aroused  to  a  sense  of  his  suffering. — A  more  complete  state  of  exhaus- 
tion  aud  prostration  during  the  intervals  of  these  painful  struggles  can- 
not exist.  There  is  such  insensibility  of  surfiice  as  usually  to  defy  the 
effects  of  the  most  stimulating  applications  ;— «ruel  and  mis-directed 
applications  of  positive  heat  has  been  known  to  char  the  muscles  of  the 
leg  without  producing  pain.  The  eye  is  clear  and  otlen  protruded  as 
in  asthma.  The  intellectual  faculties,  in  most  cases,  continue  good 
until  the  closing  hour  of  life.  The  foregoing  symptoms' are,  or  most  of 
them,  present  in  all  cases  ;  they  may  vary  in  prominence,  some  pre- 
dominating  in  one  case,  and  others  in  another ; — thry  differ  obeatly 
IN  DEGRESS  OF  SEVERITY,  but  in  uumbor  and  combination  are  uniformly 
present.  These  symptoms,  we  believe,  seldom  or  never,  without  the 
interference  of  art,  give  place  to  a  normal  reaction  of  the  powers  and  . 
functions  which  they  involve.  Death  usually  takes  place  between 
24  and  60  hours,  in  some  cases  not  before  the  fourth  or  fifth  day.—- In 
many  of  those  cases  where  the  disease  continues  from  day  to  day,  a 
slight  reaction  takes  place  in  the  aflernoon ;  the  skin  becomes  partially 
warm  ;  the  pulse  rises,  so  as  to  be  perceived  at  the  wrist ;  the  lungs 
give  token  of  a  freer  action  ;  the  tortured  features  relax,  and  the  patient 
congiUtulates  himself  that  the  fearful  ordeal  has  been  passed.  The 
improvement,  though  greats  is  but  comparatively  so  : — the  pulse  is  still 
quick,  small  and  compressible  ;  the  hand,  placed  for  a  minute  on  the 
surface,  discovers  not  only  a  want  of  substantial  warmth,  but  a  cold- 
ness ; — also  great  relaxation,  or  a  want  of  ordinary  firmness  and  con- 
sistence in  the  capillary  net  work  ;  though  smiling  and  cheerful,  there 
IS  restlessness  with  an  occasional  sighing.  A  few  hours  more  elapse, 
and  the  disease,  scattered  only  for  a  moment,  gathers  again  with  in- 
creased terrors ;  nature's  efforts,  unequal  to  the  struggle,  soon  yield  the 
victory  to  this  strong  malady.  Death  takes  place  not  as  a  consequence 
of  a  series  of  disordered  and  diseased  actions  as  in  other  afilections, 
but  by  the  direct  and  poBttive  agency  of  that  poison,  which  makes  its 
impression,  we  know  not  how ; — ^but  produces  phenomena  unlike 
any  other,  and  destroys  life  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  itself. — But  nature, 
when  materially  and  powerfully  aided  by  art,  oflen  reacts,  and  the 
patient  recovers.  In  these  cases  the  indications  of  improvement  are 
clear  and  decided.  The  perspiration  diminishes,  the  pulse,  in  becoming  x 
perceptible,  is  not  so  very  quick,  appears  to  be  nearer  the  surface,  and 
has  considerable  stamina ;  the  breathing  becomes  easy ;  as  the  surface 
dries  it  becomes  warm,  and  the  shrivelled  shrunken  portions  of  the 
skin  fill  out ;  the  reaction  set  up  here  is  not  ephemeral,  but  permanent. 
From  this  point,  there  is  little  danger,  that  the  patient  will  fall  back 
into  that  condition  from  which  he  has  just  emerged  ; — local  inflamma- 
tion, fever,  dysentery  or  diarrhea  may  follow  as  a  sequence — but  with 
good  management,  recovery  is  very  rapid." 

Can  Dr.  Boling  find  in  the  forgoing  portraiture  of  this  disease  ^*  uo 
symptoms  pathognomonic  of  congestive  fever  ?" — Will  he  acknowledge 
to  the  world,  that  he  can  find  nothing  here,  distinguishing  this  disease 
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from  remittent  fever  ? — Let  us  call  his  attention  for  one  moment  to  a 
paroxysm  of  the  last  mentioned  disease  as  described  in  his  work  on 
the  fevers  of  the  time  worn,  pebbly  hills  of  Montgomery.  We  ^shall 
abbreviate.  *'  They  (intermittent  and  remittent)  are  varieties  of  the 
same  disease  and  present  corresponding  pathological  changes.  *  *  *  * 
The  development  of  the  first  exacerbation  is  generally  preceded  bj  a 
9ligU  chill  of  shorter  or  longer  duration,  sometimes  by  a  well  marked 
ague^  and  in  others  a  sensation  of  coldness  with  shivering  is  felt, 
especially  when  the  patient  turns  in  bed,  or  in  any  way  disturbs  the 
covering,  for  several  hours ;  the  enftre  surface^  even  the  extreme  portion 
of  the  toes,  feeling  pretemaiuratty  hot  to  another  person  at  the  same 
time.  ***  During  the  existence  of  the  cold  stage,  whatever  form  it  may 
assume,  the  patient  suffers  much  trom  pains  in  the  loins^  and  indeeid 
in  aU  the  larger  joints.  *  *  *  The  pulse  is  small,  the  action  of  the  heart 
is  laboring  and  strongs  the  sounds  and  impulses  being  increased  ;  with 
the  developement  of  the  hot  stage,  they  are  still  further  augmented  and 
abate  during  the  remission — during, the  height  of  the  exacerbation  the 
pulse  becomes  moderately  full  at  leasts  sometimes  very  large"  After 
some  remarks  on  the  tongue,  state  of  the  stomach,  bowels,  evacuations 
^c,  the  Doctor  says  :  *^  The  symptoms  as  connected  with  the  skin, 
as  with  all  the  other  organs  vary  both  with  the  period  of  the  disease, 
and  the  particular  period  of  the  exacerbation.  In  the  forming  stage 
of  the  first  exacerbation  the  extremities  will  generally  feel  cool  or  cold 
to  another,  though  this  is  not  always  the  case,  even  when  complaints  of 
suffering  from  cold  are  loudest  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  *  *  *  Soon 
the  general  temperature  increases,  and  the  whole  surface  becomes  hot, 
and  a  vivid  flush  makes  its  appearance  not  only  on  the  lace,  but  occa- 
sunudly  over  the  body,  in  patients  at  all  plethoric  or  of  a  sanguine  tem- 
perament. This  continues  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  dependant  in 
a  great  measure  on  the  type  the  fever  is  going  to  assume  ;  for  it  will 
be  shorter  in  the  paroxvsm  of  a  quotidian  than  of  a  teitian ;  when 
the  heat  and  redness  of  the  surface  decline,  perspiration  appears  ^m. 
&c."  This  completes  the  paroxysm. — Can  there  be  two  conditions 
more  opposite  than  those  distinguishing  congestive  fever,  as  described 
by  us,  and  those  distinguishing  remittent,  as  described  by  Dr.  Boling. 
In  the  one  (remittent)  the  skin  may  be  warm  and  the  patient  feels 
^ol^ ; — ^in  the  other,  the  skin  is  cold  and  the  patient  complaints  of  great 
heat.  In  one  the  pulse,  small  at  first,  rises  with  the  exacerbation, 
becoming  large ;  in  the  other  it  is  thready  and  quick,  and  grows 
'  faier  unSl  it  becomes  imperceptible.  In  one  there  are  violent  pains  in 
the  joints ;  in  the  other  we  hear  nothing  of  them.  In  one,  the  action 
of  the  heart  is  loud  and  strong,  augmenting  in  force  as  the  disease  pro- 
grosses ;  in  the  other,  it  is  weak,  feeble  and  tremulous.  In  one,  the 
temperature  of  the  surface  is  rapidly  augmented  ;  in  the  other  it  is  as 
rapidly  lowered.  In  one,  the  remission  is  marked  by  diminished  heat 
and  perspiration ;  in  the  other  (if  any),  b^  increased  heat  and  dimu 
nished  perspiration.  In  one,  the  disease,  if^lefl  to  the  curative  powers 
of  nature,  will  generally  yield  ;  under  the  same  circumstances  the  other 
would  be  certainly  fcdal.  In  one,  death  only  occurs  after  a  series  of 
varied  pathological  changes ;  in  the  other,  it  is  induced  by  the  direct 
and  immediate  agency  of  the  morbid  poison.     These  are  only  a  few  of 
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the  many  cliaracteristic  symptoms  distinguishing  the  two  diseases ;  in 
fact,  there  are  very  few  in  common  to  the  two  disorders. 

We  have  now  concluded  what  we  have  to  say  in  relation  to  this 
disense  in  its  true  and  natural  character,  such  as  it  presented  in  the 
days  when  it  first  made  its  appearance  in  the  State,  and  is  still  seen  in 
some  localities.  We  believe  the  candid  mind,  willing  at  ail  times  to 
yield  to  the  force  of  reason  and  truth,  must  admit,  that  the  general 
assemblage  of  symptoms  characterising  it,  are  unlike  those  of  any 
other ;  di&ring  wholly  and  radically  from  them.  Should  we,  however, 
be  mistaken,  and  the  judgment  of  the  profession  is  against  our  conclu- 
sion, it  will,  at  least,  do  us  the  justice  of  admitting,  that  we  have  ho- 
nestly and  fkithfiilly  pointed  out  ^  the  difierences  that  do  exist  between 
this  and  other  diseases.^^ 

In  view  of  any  misrepresentations  that  may  hereafter  be  made,  we 
wish  to  qualify  somewhat  our  conclusion.  Like  ^^pure  typhus  and 
pure  synochus"  there  may  be  comparatively  but  few  cases  cHf  pure  pe- 
riodical and  pure  adynamic  fever — ^but  that  they  do  exist  cannot  be 
doubted. 

A  few  remarks  in  relation  to  intermittent  congestive  fever,  and  we 
will  pass  to  other  sul;jects. 

After  describing  the  congestive  fever  of  1834,  1835  and  1886,— the 
author  of  the  medical  history  states,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  this  disease 
has  become  modified  since  1835,  maintaining  only  in  a  few  localities 
its  original  marked  violence ; — he  then  proceeds  to  notice  the  com- 
plicated varieties,  as  described  by  Drs.  Mabry  and  Wooten,  and  are 
now  the  common  forms  of  the  country.  We  know  from  experience, 
that  simple  intermittent  fever  is  often  complicated  with  congestive 
fever; — ^in  fact,  this  mixed  form  of  disease  is  so  general  in  some 
sections  of  the  country,  as  to  give  rise  to  the  belief^  that  intermittence 
is  a  necessary  element  to  congestive  fever.  Several  paroxysms  with 
the  usual  stages  of  intermittent  fever  may  occur  before  this  adynamic 
element  becomes  manifest ;  probably  very  indistinct  in  one  paroxysm, 
and  threatening  the  life  of  the  patient  in  the  next.  Observation  has, 
however,  impressed  us  with  the  belief,  that  if  this  morbid  condition  is 
manifest  during  the  paroxysm  of  intermittent,  close  observation  cannot 
fitil  to  trace  it  out  during  Uie  apyrexia.  Dr.  Mabry,  for  instance,  tells 
usy  that  during  the  intermission  of  congestive  intermittents,  there  is 
restlesspess,  loss  of  appetite,  and  a  pain&  apprehension  of  impending 
evil.  Doctor  Wooten  in  his  cases  speaks  of  a  sweating  stage  succeed- 
ing the  chiU;  reaction,  if  any  supervenes^  being  very  imperfect ; — he 
also  says  that  cool  extremities  and  a  clammy  sweat  continue  until  the 
next  paroxysm.  Dr.  Gale,  in  a  practical  paper,  describes  individual 
cases  of  congestive  intermittents,  tertian  variety,  where  during  the 
apyrexia  the  patient  would  walk  about  his  grounds,  believing  he  was 
well.  The  Doctor  at  the  same  time  was  enabled,  from  unmistakeable 
signs  of  disease,  to  warn  him  of  his  perilous  situation.  We  have  seen 
similar  cases,  where  it  was  difficult  to  convince  the  patient  that  he  was 
then  laboring  under  this  disease.  Doctor  Cook  of  Opelousas,  La.,  says 
that  congestive  fever  is  not  so  prevalent  as  public  belief  credits-Uhey 
do  not  bear  to  bilious  fever  a  ratio  of  over  two  per  cent.  He  says, 
that  it  is  commonly  intermittent, — at  the  same  time  he  is  careful  to 
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state,  that  in  the  second  chill  the  pulse  is  small  and  threadlike,  and  that 
in  this  paroxysm  there  is  no  reaction^  at  least,  *^  never  the  full  conditioa 
constituting  ferer."  The  sanie  excellent  writer  says,  that  cases  are 
not  uncommon,  in  which  this  congestive  condition  '*  is  not  preceded  bj 
increased  hectt  of  skin  or  febr He  pulse." 

When  asked,  why  it  is  that  in  congestive  fever  reaction  or  fever 
does  not  succeed  the  chills ;  the  reply  is.  that  the  chill  is  so  severe  and 
so  deep  that  the  system  cannot  react.  We  would  ask  gentlemen,  who 
are  ever  so  ready  with  this  explanation,  if  they  have  ever  compared 
carefully  the  chUl  or  the  formation  of  that  cold  condition,  characteristic 
of  adynamic  fever,  with  the  chill  or  ague  that  ushers  in  intermittent  or 
remittent  fever.  Turn  to  any  book  that  describes  the  intermittent 
fever,  or  go  to  those  localities,  designated  by  the  author  of  the  Medical 
History,  where  interniittents  prevail  in  a  most  aggravated  form,  and 
note  the  phenomena  of  a  chill.  The  sufferer  feels  cold,  if  it  is  an  ague 
or  deep  chill ;  he  says :  '*  I  feel  cold  in  my  very  bones ;"  he  desires 
fire,  covers  himself  deep  in  blankets,  (no  su^ocation  here)  his  suffering 
instinctively  causes  him  to  call  out  for  any  and  every  means  calculated 
to  impart  heat  to  the  body.  (And  this  too.  Doctor  Boling  says,  when 
the  surface  is  warm  to  another.)  In  the  other  case,  whilst  the  surface 
is  cold  as  marble,  the  patient  complains  of  heat  and  burning:  To  give 
him  heated  air  to  breathe  or  to  cover  him,  head  and  body,  would  be  to 
apply  the  most  horrible  of  tortures.  A  fleeting  sensation  of  coldness, 
attended  with  a  momentary  tremulousness,  may  exist  now  and  then, 
but  any  number  of  the  phenomena  of  a  true  chill  or  ague  are  never 
present 

We  will  not  say,  whether  this  periodical  element  of  disease,  belongs 
]»operly  to  congestive  fever,  or  is  merely  mixed  up  with  it  as  in  other 
disorders.  -A  few  facts,  connected  with  diseases,  that  are  known  to  be 
wholly  and  fundamentally  different  from  remittent  fever,  may  throw  some 
light  upon  this  subject. 

In  that  portion  of  this  communication,  relating  to  typhoid  fever,  we 
have  abready  shown,  from  the  very  best  authority,  Bartlett  and  Wooten, 
that  remittent  and  typhoid  fever  are  often  complicated,  in  malarious 
regions*  W^  have  also  had  occasion  to  state,  that  intennittent  fever  is 
often  engrafled  upon  pneumonia,  phthisis,  catarrhs,  &c. ;  Doct.  Boling 
haa  published  an  article  in  the  May  No.  1847,  of  the  New  Orleans 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  which  establishes  the  fact  that  remittent 
fever  is  frequently  complicated  with  tetanus.  If  intermittent  and  remit- 
tent, then,  have  such  an  affinity  for  diseases  that  do  not  usually  prevail 
in  the  same  season  with  it ;  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  it 
would  readily  amalgamate  with  those,  which  prevail  in  the  same  months, 
and  seem  to  be  developed  under  the  same  meteorological  influences. 

In  cur  articles  on  yellow  fever,  published  in  1845,  we  mention  par- 
ticularly a  great  number  of  cases  which  we  called  intermiitent  and 
remiUent  yeUow  fever ;  in  these  we  had  little  difficulty  in  making  a  cor- 
rect diagnosis,  the  pathological  condition  peculiar  to  yellow  fever  being 
easily  discovered  during  the  apyrexia.  Doct.  Bartlett^  after  noticing  this 
form  of  disease,  as  described  by  us,  remarks  :  *'  other  diseases  are  fie- 
<|uent]y  missed  up  with  this  periodical  element  in  pathology ;  and  ncA 
only  is  there  no  reason  a  priori  vdiy  such  should  not  sometimes  be  the 
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case  with  yellow  fever,  biit  It  would  be  tc  very  singular  circumstance  if 
this  disease  alone  should  be  exempt  from  this  complication."  It  is  well 
known,  that  in  Egypt  and  other  places,  the  plague  never  prevails  without 
a  marked  increased  preralence  of  remittent  fever,  and  that  these  dis- 
eases are  frequently  complicated,  and  the  resemblance  between  them 
is  so  great  for  the  first  day  or  two,  that  physicians  oflen  fail  in  their 
diagnosis.  Topkin,  in  his  work  on  the  malignant  epidemics  of  Germany, 
describes  forms  of  disease,  resembling  somewhat  congestive  fever,  and 
others,  still  more  closely  the  asiatic  cholera,  both  of  which  were  inter- 
mittent ;  the  patient  going  into  a  fatal  collapse  after  the  second  or  third 
paroxysm.  These  diseases  prevailed  in  that  country,  only  for  a  very 
limited  number  of  years.  Berserius  and  other  writers  describe  the 
same  complications  as  connected  with  the  cholera  and  remittents  of 
India. 

It  strikes  us,  that  the  suggestion,  thrown  out  in  the  Medical  Flistcry,  in 
relation  to  the  non-identity  of  malaria,  will  explain  this  connection 
between  congestive  and  remittent  fever.  In  his  geological  sketch  of 
the  State,  the  author  shows  that  the  chemical  character  of  the  soil  dif* 
fers  materially  in  different  localities. — If  these  give  out  emanations  pecu- 
liar to  them, — as  lead  and  mercury  for  instance — and  fevers  have  their 
origm  in  these  emanations,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  they  would  be 
klentical.  Upon  such  an  hypothesis,  we  can  imagine  how  it  is,  that  the 
same  meteorological  influence  which  causes  to  rise  from  the  earth  one 
noxious  agent,  should  start  into  being  those  of  a  diflerent  but  kindred 
nature.  Thus  united  they  may  produce,  in  some  seasons  and  localities, 
a  disease  of  a  blended  character ; — and  in  others,  the  one  agent  may 
alone  exist,  or  its  influence  so  completely  preponderate  as  to  impress  its 
separate  and  peculiar  eflects  upon  the  constitution.  We  will  here  con. 
elude  this  branch  of  our  subject. 

It  appears  that  a  writer  by  the  name  of  Dr.  Parish  in  ^*  strictures  on 
the  use  of  the  term  congestive"  states  that  this  congestion  is  the  **  con- 
sequence of  diminished  nervous  power,  and  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
that  state  whk^h  occurs  in  all  cases  of  sudden  prostration.  Doct.  Bolhig, 
who  is  usually  o(the  opposition,  contends,  that  congestive  is  expressive 
of  this  state  in  congestive  fever,  and  that  it  may  depend  upon  perverted 
Sfmemotton— *^  but  certainly  not  diminished  nervous  power,"— (this  is  a 
nice  distinction  truly.)  To  sustain  his  view  of  the  matter  Dr.  Boling 
says  : — ^  the  action  of  the  heart  will  be  found  strong,  as  indicated  by 
the  loudness  of  its  sounds^  and  the  force  of  its  impulse :" — he  also 
remarks  that  muscular  prostration  is  rather  apparent  than  realj  the 
natient  being  able  to  jump  out  of  bed  and  walk  alx)ut  while  he  is  pulse- 
less. With  an  eye  to  this  passage  in  Dr.  Boling's  treatise  on  fevers  ; 
the  author  of  the  Medical  History  penn^ci  the  following  passage. 

^  Notwithstanding  the  exhibitions  in  this  disease  of  apparent  strength^ 
{regarded  by  many  as  real,)  we  are  firmly  convinced  that  great  muecb* 
lar  prostration  exists.  The  patient  is  capable  of  these  surprising  eflbrtt 
only  at  occasional  intervals.  In  a  moment  of  extreme  agony,  with  his 
lungs  and  heart  oppressed  with  dark  blood,  like  the  vk^tim  of  asthma,  he 
exclaims,  *^  I  cannot  breathe,  1  am  smothering,"  and  by  an  instinctire 
stfuggle  his  nervous  energy  is  rallied  for  a  moment«*-he  starts  np — 
itwhes  for  the  open  door  or  window  and  falls  powerless  on  the  floor.    It 
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is  said  by  some  that  the  action  of  the  heart  is  <*  loud,  strong  and  tumol* 
tuous" — hence,  they  conclude  there  cannot  be  duninished  nerTous  power. 
True,  it  is  ^^  loud  and  tumultuous/'  and  often  beats  violently  against  the 
thoracic  wall ;  but  it  is  that  tremulous  irregular  action  (often  seen  finom 
depressing  poisons)  where  the  heart  painfidly  labors  to  force  on  the 
stream  of  blood  which  flows  in  too  &8t  for  its  exhausted  powers.  The 
patient  often  complains  of  fullness  and  oppression,  and  one  ear  placed 
oTer  the  heart,  conveys  to  the  mind  the  idea  of  a  distended  organ  labor* 
ing  in  vain  to  free  itself.  We  have  here  nothing  c^  the  bold,  distinct 
measured  pulsations  which  belong  to  the  heart  in  many  of  the  Bimple 
phlegmasiae." 

These  remarks,  which  really  lean  more  towards  Dr.  B.'s  concliuions 
than  the  fiurts  will  warrant,  have  been  conunented  upon  by  the  Doctor 
at  considerable  length.  He  compares  &vorably  for  himself,  the  strength 
of  one  laboring  under  congestive  fever,  to  the  great  debility  of  thoee 
who  are  in  the  last  stages  of  typhoid  fever  and  asthma.  Although  the 
analogy,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  great  difierence  in  the 
diseases,  is  not  a  legitimate  or  fair  one ;  yet,  even  in  typhoid  fever  or 
asthma,  "  during  the  hours  of  impending  dissolution,"  if  anything  occurs, 
producing  great  ahirm  or  emotion  of  any  kind,  the  blood  wUl  be  so 
forced  upon  the  heart  as  to  make  it  beat  violently  for  a  while,  and  the 
patient  may  even  start  from  his  couch.  But  as  the  whole  of  Dr.  Bolings' 
theory  of  congestive  fever,  as  given  in  contra-distinction  to  Doct.  Pkrish, 
is  based  on  a  simple  fiict,  it  is  easily  settled.  The  Doctor  says, — ^  the 
action  of  the  heart  will  be  found  strong,  as  indicated  by  the  loudness  of 
its  sounds  and  the  force  of  its  impulse" — since  he  infers  nervous  power 
cannot  be  diminished,  6lc.  We  have  searched  in  vain  for  authority  to 
sustain  Dr.  Boling — his  assertion,  in  this  particular,  iBtands  contradicted 
by  all  of  the  medical  men  of  the  South ;  at  leasts  so  far  as  they  have 
nude  their  observations  known.  As  for  Doct.  Parish's  statement,  that 
this  congestion  is  nothing  more  than  a  prostrated  condition,  such  as 
occur  in  other  diseases,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  than  that  he 
could  not  very  readily  get  more  wide  of  the  mark  in  cuiy  statement,  than 
he  has  in  this  7  the  two  conditions  are  wholly  and  entirely  unlike,  except 
in  general  debility.  Had  these  gentlemen  not  been  so  &r  misled  as  to 
have  entirely  mistaken  the  ftcts ;  much  ink  and  paper  would  have  been 
saved. 

In  relation  to  that  unfortunate  remark  contained  in  the  Medical  His- 
tory, ^  Dr.  Boling  has  not  described  any  cases  of  fever  which  the  physi- 
cians of  certain  localities  would  not  recognise  as  coiwestive  fever,  dec, 
we  regret  that  our  limits  (having  learned  from  thepublisher  tluit  the 
Journal  is  full)  forbid  making  such  extracts  from  his  pamphlet,  as  aie 
necessaiy  to  do  ^e  Doctor  fbll  justice.  His  paper  is  before  the  public 
and  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  it  What  Dr.  Boling  says  in  that  paper, 
lif  relation  to  pernicious  remittents  or  congestive  fever,  is  mostly  in  gen- 
end  terms; — ^like  Wood,  Bartlett  and  Clymer,.  he  seems  to  have 
received  his  unpressions  of  the  varieties  of  pernicious  remittents,  not  so 
much  from  a  study  of  the  congestive  fever  of  Alabama  aud  Mississippi, 
as  fhim  a  thorough  examination  of  foreign  writers ;— who  hye  the  way  are 
fer  more  liberally  noticed  than  those  residing  in  this  country.  There  is  a 
variety  of  this  disease,  however,  about  which  the  Doctor  speaks  fiom 
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personal  observation  ;  as  it  is  one  of  common  occurrence  throughout  the 
countiy,  and  necessarily  of  interest,  we  will  quote  the  Doctor's  descrip- 
tion of  it. 

^  The  term  inMious  is  applied  to  pernicious  remittents,  in  which  the 
first  exacerbations,  of  a  very  mild  character,  are  foUowed  by  a  sudden 
and  unexpected  explosion  of  disease.  As  a  large  majority  of  the  cases 
that  I  have  seen  deserving  of  this  title  have  occurred  in  children  under 
nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  I  shall  confine  my  description  to  the  appear- 
ances presented  in  them.  After  having  had  one  or  two  exacerbations 
of  fever,  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  attract  attention — ^perhaps  not  confining 
the  patient  to  the  bed  or  cradle  more  than  an  hou9  or  two,  which  time 
is  generally  spent  in  sleep,  at  the  regular  febrile  period,  perhaps  tertian, 
perhaps  quotidian,-Tthe  most  violent  train  of  symptoms  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  set  in.  The  skin  is  of  a  pale  purplish  cast,  at  first  hot 
and  diy,  soon  followed  by  profuse  perspiration,  warm  in  the  beginning, 
afterwards,  especially  where  the  paroxysm  is  about  to  terminate  fatally, 
cool  and  clammy.  Stupor,  strabismus,  and  firequent  convulsions  are 
present.  The  tongue  is  most  generally  smooth,  clean,  moist  and  relaxed, 
and  the  abdomen  tumid.  Just  preceding  each  convulsion,  there  is  fre- 
quently a  rumbling  sound  in  the  abdomen,  produced  by  a  change  of 
place  of  flatus  and  fecal  matters,  and  during  the  period  of  their  continu- 
ance, evacuations  are  apt  to  take  place  from  the  bowels.  These  are 
composed  principally  of  undigested  food  which  had  been  taken  during 
the  previous  remission.  Portions  of  half  ripe  melons,  including  the 
seed,  various  kinds  of  nuts  imperfectly  masticated,  raisin  ikins,  dMi.,aro 
the  articles  most  generally  found.  This  state  of  things  is  also  frequently 
aggravated  by  a  large  dose  of  calomel,  or  some  ether  purgative  forced 
down  the  child  at  the  moment  of  the  first  alarm,  by  the  parents,  simul- 
taneously with  sending  for  the  physician.  Many  children  die  in  the 
first  exacerbation  of  this  kind." 

And  this  is  the  insidious  form  of  congestive  fever  which  the  physi- 
cians of  this  State  have  been  treating  for  the  last  14  years.  We  doubt 
if  the  practical  men  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  can  restrain  their  mirth, 
whilst  reading  the  Doctor's  account  of  it  It  occurs,  says  he,  in  persons 
under  nine  and  ten  years  ofage^  the  skin  '*  at  first  hot  and  dry  is  soon 
followed  by  perspiration."  The  poor  child,  whilst  convulsed,  from  gas- 
tro-intestinal  irritation,  vomits  half  ripe  melons^  including  ilie  seedsy  nuts^ 
and  raisin  skins.  We  believe,  that  we  have  at  last  discovered  the 
Doctor's  reasons  for  saying,  that  the  aid  of  chemistry  is  not  required  in 
Etiological  investigations. 

It  is  not  only  impracticable,  but  altogether  unnecessaiy*to  follow  Dr. 
Boling  in  his  comments  on  that  portion  of  the  medical  history,  devoted 
to  the  yellow  fever  of  Mobile.  The  Doctor  says  that  he  has  never  seen 
yellow  fever ;  and  if  we  make  his  remarks  on  this  occasion  a  criterion, 
we  would  say,  that  he  had  never  studied  its  literary  history — at  all 
events,  he  has  not  touched  the  merits  of  the  question  which  he  afiects  to 
examine.  We  will  merely  remark,  that  for  a  series  of  years,  the  medi- 
cal workl  was  divided  upon  the  question,  growing  out  of  the  supposed 
'  contagious  nature  of  this  disease.  The  contagionist  contended  that  it 
was  a  specific  disorder,  a  disease  stdgerieris ;  contagious  and  transmis- 
sible.   The  non-contagionist  contended  that  it  was  but  a  variety  of 
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bilioim  (over,  wns  controlled  by  the  same  laws,  and  of  course  not  con- 
ta|Tious.  In  the  violent  and  heated  contest  that  ensued  between  these 
|uirtif»s,  reason  was  put  out  of  view,  and  we  may  probably  say,  that  felse* 
hoorl  usurped  the  place  of  truth.  After  the  disease  had  ceased  to  exist 
in  Northern  cities,  the  public  mind  calmed  down,  and  a  new  generation 
of  medical  men  began  the  investigation  of  these  questions,  upon  their 
merits.  As  it  was  not  necessary,  that  the  question  of  the  identity  of 
yellow  and  bilious  fever  should  be  connected  with  that  of  the  contagious 
character  of  the  former,  of  course  these  were  properly  divided.  With 
a  few  honorable  exceptions,  the  physicians  entitled  from  observation  and 
experience  to  judge,  have  finally  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  yellow 
fever  is  a  disease  sui  generis^  and  that  it  is  not  contagious.  We  make 
these  assertions  with  the  most  perfect' confidence  in  our  ability  to  sus- 
tain them. 

The  author  of  the  Medical  History  in  his  remarks  upon  the  diversity 
of  opinions  in  relation  to  the  modus  operandi  of  quinine  makes  the  fol- 
lowing allusion  to  Dr.  Boling : 

**  Dr.  W.  M.  Boling  has  maintained,  in  able  and  elaborate  articles  on 
the  use  of  quinine,  that  it  is  contra-stimulant  and  highly  serviceable  in 
the  treatment  of  inflammatory  ejections,  Inflanmiatory  diseases,  strictly 
so,  are  now  rare  among  us  ;  they  belong,  as  we  believe  the  preceding 
pages  will  show,  to  a  period  long  since  gone  by.  We  have  examined 
somewhat  the  notes  of  cases  upon  which  Dr.  Boling  predicates  his 
opinions.  Complicated  as  they  are,  these  cases  cannot  be  properly 
classed  with  the  phlegmasise.  With  a  gentleman  who,  like  Dr.  Boliog, 
has  so  materially  contributed  to  the  medical  literature  of  the  South,  and 
reflected  so  much  honor  on  his  adopted  State,  it  is  painful  to  difler  ;  and 
nothing  but  the  obligations,  resting  upon  an  impartial  chronicler,  could 
force  us  into  such  a  position.  We  may  be  wrong  and  Dr.  Boling  right, 
be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  he  has  too  much  liberality  not  to  agree  with 
us  in  the  sentiment  of  the  poet, 

"One  man's  word  is  tw  man's  word, 
Truth  demands  that  all  be  heard." 

From  the  fluttering  betrayed  by  the  Doctor,  in  his  comments  upon 
this  passage,  it  would  appear,  that  he  was  wounded  by  it ;  the  author 
certainly  did  not  intend  that  it  should  have  any  eflect  of  that  kind.  The 
Doctor  complains  of  the  author's  summary  way  of  settling  matters  ; — 
and  says  that  the  cases  alluded  to,  do  not  "all  properly  belong  to  the 
phlegmasiae."  In  this  we  agree  with  Dr.  Boling  ;  but  as  he  seems  to 
derive  his  opinions  from  the  leading  case  reported  by  him,  and  it  was 
from  that  case,  that  the  author  obtained,  as  he  thought,  a  knowledge  of 
Dr.  Boling's  conclusions  in  relation  to  the  effect  of  quinine  upon  the 
circulation  in  the  phlegmasiae — we  will  insert  it  here.  Justice  late  is 
belter  than  never. 

"As  to  the  modus  operandi  of  quinine,  I  have  been  able  to  form  no 
very  satisfactory  opinion  ;  the  ob8er\Titions  of  one  day  generally  alter- 
in*T  or  modifying  the  opinions  predicated  upon  the  experience  of  a 
previous  day.  At  one  time  I  was  disposed  to  look  upon  it  as  a  sedative  * 
or  contra-stimulant ;  and  as  a  general  nilc,  this  is  its  most  manifest 
eflect ;  and  yet  I  have  seen  a  very  few  cases  in  which  it  appe€trtd  to 
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act  as  a  stimulant.  Its  most  general  efiect,  liowever,  is  tbat  of  a 
sedathre ;  more  certainly  reducing  and  controlling  tbe  action  of  the 
heart  and  arteries  than  any  remedy  with  which  I  am  acquainted*  At 
another  time  I  was  disposed  to  think,  that  this  controlling  influence 
was  only  exerted  in  those  labouring  under  the  influence  of  malaria ; 
but  in  the  advanced  stage  of  a  case  of  endopericarditis,  in  which  nothing 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  patient,  or  the  character  of  the  accompany- 
ing fever,  indicated  a  malarious  taint,  I  was  aUe,  by  administeriiig, 
night  and  morning,  an  enema  containing  grs.  xx.  of  quinine,  to  moder- 
ate  the  rapid  progress  of  the  disease,  and  to  reduce  the  pulse  from  110 
to  80,  and  to  keep  it  at  that  standard,  so  long  as  the  use  of -the  quinine 
was  persevered  in.  The  influence  of  the  quinine  was  satisfiictorify 
proved  by  the  fitct,  that  the  omission  of  an  enema  was  invariably  followed 
during  the  next  twelve  hours,  by  a  rise  of  the  pulse  to  the  original 
standard.  One  of  the  remedies  used  in  this  case,  before  the  quiniae, 
was  digitalis,  which  had  no  eflect  whatever  in  controlling  the  pulse. 
The  case  eventually  proved  fatal,  in  consequence  of  its  becoming  com- 
plicated with  gastro-enteritis,  induced  bv  a  moderate,  but  for  the  safety 
of  the  patient,  too  free  a  use  of  calomel  and  tartar-emetic.  But  to  re- 
turn ;  it  would  not  be  considered  scientifie  to  call  it  a  specific,  and  yet, 
lA  malarious  diseases  its  efllects  seem  almost  antidotal.  In  almost  every 
case,  whatever  the  nature  of  the  disease,  supposing  the  system  at  the 
time  to  be  labouring  under  the  influence  of  malaria,  either  as  the  prin- 
cipal curative  agent,  or  as  an  important  adjuvant,  the  best  effects  may 
be  anticipated  from  its  effects."  As  to  Dr.  Boling's  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  modus  operandi  of  quinine,  he  certainly  leaves  us  no  room  for 
doubts  ; — ^for  in  the  preceding  passage,  after  mentioning  previous  doubts, 
he  says,  that  its  general  effect  is  that  of  a  sedative,  reducing  and  con* 
trolling  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries  with  more  certainty  than  any 
other  remedy.  (In  casting  the  mind^s  eye  for  a  moment  over  the  materia 
medica,  this  language  of  the  Dr.  sounds  strong  and  strange.)  >  It  will 
also  be  discovered  from  the  quoted  passage,  that  Dr.  Boling  distinctly 
avers,  that  this  action  of  quinine  is  not  confined  to  diseases  of  a  malari- 
ous taint  but  those  of  a  strictly  inflammatory  character,  as  the  case  in 
point  imports.  We  would  now  enquire  of  the  reader,  as  to  the  suffioieney 
of  the  doubtful  case,  reported  by  the  Doctor,  to  the  strong  and  important 
inference  which  he  draws  from  it.  Notwithstanding  quinine  moderated 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  .disease,  still  the  patient  died  :  but,  says  the  Dr., 
it  was  in  consequence  of  its  becoming  complicated  with  gastro-enteritis, 
induced  by  a  moderate,  but  for  the  si^ety  of  the  patient,  a  too  free  use  of 
Calomel  and  Tartar  Emetic.  So  it  appears,  after  all,  that  this  re- 
duction of  the  pulse  may  have  been  induced  by  calomel  and  iartar 
emetic,  which  the  Doctor  administered,  but  keeps  in  the  b€u:k  ground 
until  it  becomes  necessary  to  account  for  the  death  of  the  patient.  It  is 
believed  hy  some  that  tartar  emetic  will  reduce  the  action  of  the  heart 
and  arteries. 

There  is  another  case  reported  by  the  Doctor,  more  in  point  than  the 

( great  mass  of  those  which  he  instances.    We  will  admit  that  it  is  strictly 

inflammatory  and  see  how  iaj  it  sustains  the  Doctor's  conclusions.     We 

will  gtVB  so  much  of  the  case  only  as  relates  to  the  treatment  pursued. 
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The  subject  was  a  hog-drover  firom  Tenneasee  and,  of  course,  strong  and 
muscular ;  had  been  ill  ai  spdle  for  some  weeks,  before  the  Doctor  is 
called. 

'^He  complains  much  of  soreness  and  tightness  around  the  chest,  and 
also  of  headache ;  tongue  rather  dry,  rough  and  white  ;  skin  hot ;  pulse 
100,  and  moderately  full  and  sharp ;  respirations  30 ;  face  flushed  and 
livid  :  bowels  costive  ;  catches  at  imaginary  objects  during  his  sleep; 
owing  to  the  severity  of  his  cough,  he  has  for  some  time  rested  badly, 
more  especially  for  the  last  three  or  four  nights ;  he  is  quite  thirsty. 
^  •  Ant«  potass,  tart,  gr.  ii ;  Tr«  opii,  gtt.  xxiv  ;  mucilage  acaciae,  5  iv. 
-— M.;  a  tablespoonful  to  be  taken  every  second  hour ;  and  9 .  Calomel, 
pulv.  ipecac,  c.  ka  gr.  v. — M.;  to  be  taken  at  bed-time. 

2G<A.  His  situation  remains  much  the  same  ;  pulse  100  ;  respiration 
28  ;  skin  hot ;  he  has  had  one  thin  bilious  evacuation.  Continue  the 
antimonial  mixtnrc.     Evening. — Same.     Continue  same. 

21th.  Still  as  he  was.  9  .  Ant.  potass,  tart.,  gr.  iv  ;  Tr.  opii,  S  „ ; 
mucilage  acac,  5  iv. — M.;  a  tablespoonful  every  third  hour.  Under 
a  continuation  of  the  same  treatment  his  symptoms  continued  miabated 
up  to  the  evening  of  the  28th,  with  this  difference  only,  that  he  bad  got 
rid  of  the  ^  chilly  sensation,  and  the  consequent  febrile  paroxgymg,  the 
iever  being  continuous  ;  yet  judging  from  his  own  sensations  he  thought 
himself  decidedly  worse.  At  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  I  gave  him,  as 
an  experiment,  ten  grains  of  quinine.  At  10  o'clock  I  returned,  and 
found  a  very  appreciable  improvement  in  him.  His  pulse  94  ;  respira- 
tion 26,  and  his  skin  a  little  moist.  9 .  Quin.  sulph.,  gr.  xxiv;  maass 
hydrarg.,  gr.  viii.— M.;  fiant  pilulae  viii ;  two  of  them  to  be  taken  every 
second  hour. 

29ih,  Pulse  86 ;  respiration  26 ;  skin  and  tongue  moist ;  no  thirst ; 
cough  less  frequent;  tinnitus  aurium.  Continue  pills.  Evening. — 
Pulse  JS  ;  respirations  26.     Continue  pills. 

20ih*  Through  forgetfulness  the  pills  were  not  procured  for  him  last 
night  The  tinnitus  aurium  has  abated ;  pulse  86 ;  respirations  28 ; 
cough  more  troublesome  ;  skin  dry.  9 .  Quinism  sulph.,  gr.  iv ;  antim. 
potass,  tart.,  gr.  i  {  masses  hydrarg.,  gr.  viii.— M.  ft  massa  in  pilulas 
viii  dividenda  ;  two  of  them  every  third  hour.  Evening. — ^Pulse  76  ; 
respiration  26 ;  skin  moist. 

31s/.  Pulse  and  respirations  the  same  ;  coughs  but  little,  and  with 
scarcely  any  expectoration.  I'he  sibilant  r&le  is  only  heaid  occasionally 
at  distant  points  ;  the  sonorous  r&le  continues  to  be  heard  extensively; 
the  crepitating  rkle  is  heard  over  a  small  spot  below  the  nipple.  Con- 
tinue pills. 

January  1st.  Pulse  72 ;  respirations  the  same ;  skin  and  tongue 
moist ;  cough  and  expectoration  both  diminished,  and  the  small  quanti- 
ties of  matter  expectorated  is  a  thin  transparent  mucus  resembling  that 
of  the  first  stage  of  bronchitis.     Continue  pills. 

2d.  Pulse  70 ;  respiration  and  other  symptoms  the  same.  Continue 
pills. 

3d.  Pulso  68,  sofl ;  skin  and  tongue  moist ;  no  thirst ;  scarcely  any 
cough  ;  no  morbid  sound  in  chest.     Continue  pills. 
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4CA.  Pulse  64 ;  respirations  24  ;  some  appetite  ;  gams  a  little  sore. 
He  continued  to  take  the  quinine,  gr.  viii,  three  times  a  day  for  a  short 
time. 

On  the  7th  he  was  able  to  sit  up  part  of  his  time  ;  he  continued  to 
improve,  and  recovered  his  strength  rapidly." 

Doctor  Boling  indirectly  attributes  the  &vorable  influence  exerted  by 
the  treatment  in  the  foregoing  case,  to  the  quinine  which  was  adminis- 
tered ;  and  of  course  infers  from  it  that  this  salt  reduces  the  action  of 
the  heart  and  arteries,  and  exerts  a  &vorable  influence  in  the  treatment 
of  the  true  phlegmasias.  Now,  as  calomel  and  ipecac,  or  blue  pill,  nitre 
and  tartar  emetic  were  given  from  the  onset  to  the  termination  of  the 
case  until  the  gums  at  least  became  sore^  we  imagine  that  they  had  some 
agency  in  the  favorable  efllects  produced. — The  treatment  of  this  case 
reminds  us  of  an  incident  that  occurred  not  long  since  in  one  of  our 
Southern  cities.  A  sick  man  was  left  by  his  medical  attendant,  with 
directions  to  give  brandy  and  water  veiy  freely,  which  was  done.  Du- 
ring this  state  of  the  case  some  of  the  friends  brought  in  a  Homeopathist, 
who  put  two  drops  of  liquid  in  a  tumbler  of  water  and  directed  that  a 
tablespoonfiil  should  be  given  every  two  hours ; — at  the  same  time 
telling  the  nurse  to  give  the  patient  some  brandy  and  water  every  An/f 
hour  to  quench  his  thirst.  The  patient  rallied  from  his  collapse,  and  of 
course  the  general  inference  was,  that  recovery  was  owing  to  the  little 
drops.  Is  not  this  the  way  Dr.  Boling  cures  his  patients.  He  gives 
the  litde  drops  (quinine)  but  takes  good  care  to  thi;pw  in  the  brandy  (ca- 
lomel, tartar  emetic  and  opium)  and  water. 

The  other  cases  reported  by  Dr.  Boling  in  that  article*  are,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  not  strictly  inflammatory ;  all  of  which  he  admits. 
All  that  we  contend  for  is,  '^  that  quinine  will  not  reduce  the  pulse,  nor 
in  any  way  exert  a  fiivorable  influence,  when  given  in  the  true  phleg- 
masisB.  It  is  due  to  Dr.  Boling  to  say,  that  in  the  article  referred  to,  he 
80  modifies  his  opinion  as  to  doubt,  whether  as  a  general  rule  quinine 
is  serviceable  in  any  other  cases  than  those  of  a  malarious  complica- 
tion. 

We  could  pursue  this  examination  of  the  articles  on  quinine  and  re- 
mittent fever  to  the  still  greater  disadvantage  of  Dr.  Boling ;  but  as  we 
are  satisfied  with  our  defence,  we  have  no  disposition  to  ^  carry  the 
war  into  Africa."  We  know  that  Doctor  Boling  is  behind  no  man  in 
a  knowledge  of  French  and  English  pathology,  and  that  he  is  an  able 
and  discriminating  physician ; — 'but  when  he  permits  his  pathological 
ffision  to  become  so  deeply  cofored  by  the  modified,  mixed  and  uncer- 
tain character  of  fevers  that  prevail  in  Montgomery,  as  to  suppose  they 
represent  the  types  of  other  localities,  he  does  himself  great  injustice. 

Had  Doctor  Boling  studied  the  French  and  Italian  authors  less,  and 
the  diseases  of  the  State,  as  presented  in  difierent  localities,  more,  he 
would  have  produced  a  work  more  true  to  nature,  and  satisfiu^toiy  to 
physicians  of  the  South  than  the  one  before  the  public. 

In  concluding,  it  is  our  desire  to  say,  that  if  we  have  misrepresented 
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Dr.  BoUng,  it  b  not  inftatioiwl ;  tad  iliouU  mny  banb  epithet  kvre 
fetmd  a  place  in  our  communication,  it  has  not  proceeded  from  any 
feeling  of  unkindness.  We  hare  occasionally  thousht,  that  the  Doctor^ 
in  indulging  a  too  prurient  ambition  for  criticiim,  has  80U||^  lo  mine- 
preient  or  ao  us  in|U8tice  ;«»reeeDtment8  raised  under  feelings  of  thia 
kind  passed  away  however,  with  the  same  rapidity,  with  which  they 
were  rormed* 
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[The  large  quantity  of  original  communications  contained  in  the  present 
number,  has  almost  entirely  closed  the  second  part  of  the  Journal.  We 
have  on  hand  a  long  and  able  communication  from  our  correspondent 
W.  M.  B.,  which  we  hope  to  publish  entire  in  our  next  number. — Eds.] 


I. — CM  PaisonSf  in  relation  to  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Medicine. 
By  ALntED  S.  Taylob,  F.  R.  S.,  Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence 
and  Chemistry f  in  Guy^s  Hospital^  and  author  of  '*  Medical  Juris- 
prudence" Edited  wiUi  notes  and  additions  by  K.  E.  Griffith,  M. 
,D.,  ^c.    Philadelphia.    Lea  dz;  Blanchard.     1848.    pp.  670. 

We  have  bearly  space  to  acknowledge  the  reception  of  this  recent 
woriL  in  our  present  number.  In  our  next,  we  shall  probably  give  an 
extended  notice  of  the  book,  as  doubtless  it  contains  a  large  amount  of 
new  and  valuable  information.  Dr.  Taylor  has  already  given  proofs,  in 
hiA  ^  Medicai  Jurisprudence^"  of  his  learning  and  practi<^  turn  of  mind. 
The  subject  is  interesting  in  itself  and  in  the  hands  of  *^  Taylor,"  it  will, 
we  believe,  excite  much  attention  in  this  country. 


n. — Introductory  Lectures, 

1st.  By  J.  R.  MicTHBix,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine, 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  1847. 

2d.  By  Thos.  D.  MthTBB,  M.  D. 

8d.  By  John  P.  Haxrison,  M.  D.,  Professor  Practice  Medicine,  Ohio 
Medical  CoUege,  1847. 

4th.  By  Geo.  R.  Grant,  M.  D.,  Professor  Practice  of  Medicine,  Mem- 
phis Medical  CoUege,  1847. 

Gth.  By  O.  W.  HoLMBs,  M.  D.,  Pftricman  Professor  of  Anatomy,  and 
Physiology,  Massachusetts  Medical  College,  1847. 

Gth.  By  8.  HEifST  IhcxsoN,  M.  D.,  Professor  Practice  of  Medicine, 
New  York  University,  1847. 
Some  of  the  above  Lectures  are  conceived  in  good  taste,  and  expressed 

in  a  neat  and  concise  style ;  others  again  are  too  laudatory  of  self  and 

eanfr^ree*    This  however  may  be  pudoned  in  a  nomee  who  has  just 
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been  elevated  to  a  Professor's  seat,  and  suddenly  finds  himself  meta- 
iDorphosed  into  a  Teacher  of  the  great  truths  of  medicine  I  Most  of  the 
Introductory  Lectures  which  have  ^en  into  our  hands,  seem  to  have 
no  definite  object  in  view ;  they  are  too  discursive,  too  erratic,  aim 
rather  to  excel  Cicero  than  Hippocrates.  In  an  introductory,  the  Pro- 
fessor we  think  should  aim  to  lay  down  the  principles — give  the  out- 
lines of  his  particular  branch ;  he  should  strive  to  be  eloquent  in  the 
enunciation  of  the  truths  of  medicine — ^inspire  the  student  with  an  ardent 
love  for  the  science,  and  point  out  the  course  he  should  pursue,  and  place 
before  him  oljects  and  ends  worthy  of  attainment. 


Part  a!:i)trb. 

EXCERPT  A. 


1. — A  Coune  cf  Lectures  on  the  Physical  Phenomena  of  Lhing  Bodies, 
Delivered  in  the  University  of  Pisa,  by  Professor  Matteucci,  F.  R.  S. 

(Tranilated  for  Tns  Lamckt,  By  S.  J.  Goodfellow,  M.  D.,  London,  late  Physician 
to  the  Comberiand  Infirmary. 

{Continued,) 

LECTURE  V. 

Digestion, 

The  existence  and  preservation  of  an  animal  depend  upon  the  introdnctioo, 
at  regular  intervals,  into  its  body,  of  certain  peculiar  subistances,  termed  o/t- 
merUs,  These  substances,  for  the  most  part  solid,  undergo,  in  the  digestive 
apparatus,  a  series  of  modifications,  by  means  of  which  they  are  separated  into 
fecal  matters,  which  are  expeUed,  and  into  others,  which  are  mixed  with  the 
blood,  into  which  they  ultimately  become  transformed.  The  final  end  of 
digestion  is  the  preservation  of  tfaie  inte^t}^  of  the  organism,  by  restorinff  to 
the  blood  the  proximate  principles  of  which  it  is  constantlv  being  deprived  by 
the  act  of  nutrition.  Reason  leads  us  to  believe  that  all  the  parts  of  the 
organism  are  transformed  and  renewed  more  or  less  rapidly ;  and  exjperimental 
physiology  furnishes  us  with  a  certain  number  of  experiments  leading  to  this 
conclusion,  which  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  see  varied  and  extended. 

To  divide  and  make  soluble  the  alimentary  substances,  in  order  to  facilitate 
their  absorption,  summarily  expresses  what  occurs  during  digestion.  Nothing 
more,  therefore,  is  witnessed  m  this  function,  beyond  that  which  is  purely 
physical,  than  the  modification  of  the  condition' of  the  aliment 

before  entering  upon  the  physico-chemical  phenomena  of  digestion,  I  would 
brieflv  state  some  generalities  with  regard  to  this  function. 

All  alimentary  substances  may  be  arranged,  so  far  as  their  chemical  compo- 
sition is  considered,  under  three  well  characterized  categories ;  in  the  first  are 
comprised,  neutral  azotised  substances,  as  albumen,  fibrine,  and  caseine ;  in  the 
second,  fatty  matters ;  and  under  the  third,  gum,  starch,  and  sugar,  the  compo- 
sition of  which  may  be  represented  b^  water  and  carbon.  Experiment  Ims 
shown  that  alimentary  substances  coming  under  the  two  last  heads,  are  insuf- 
ficient for  the  alimentation  of  an  animal,  and  that  it  is  necessary  that  they 
should  always  be  joined  to  those  belonging  to  the  first. 

We  shall  further  see  what  share  the  alimentary  substances  comprised  in 
these  several  categories  exercise  respectively  in  the  functions  of  the  animal 
economy.  ^ 

With  regard  to  the  substances  of  the  first  class,  I  cannot  pass  over  the  im- 
portaitt  discoveries  lately  made  by  Mulder  and  Liebig — that  albumen,  fibrine, 
And  caseine,  are  identical  in  their  composition ;  in  all  three,  the  proportion  of 
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carbon  to  azote  is  as  eight  equivalents  of  the  fint  to  one  of  tiie  second :  ther 
seem  to  difler  from  each  other  only  in  the  small  quantities  of  phosphoros  and 
sulphur  which  accompany  them ;  these  taken  away,  there  remains  a  principle 
common  to  all,  which  Mulder  has  termed  proteine,  and  the  formula  of  which, 
according  to  Liebig,  is,  C^ ,  H3.  N,  0|  4.  We  must,  then,  consider  these 
substances,  although  endowed  with  physical  properties  so  different,  as  isomeric. 
and  only  as  modihcations  of  proteJne.  Another  important  fact,  discoyered  by 
Dumas  and  Liebig,  is,  that  vegetable  dthumen  and  animal  albumen  are  identical ; 
also  that  in  com  Sour  their  exists  a  substance  analogous  to  caseine,  and  that  in 
gluten  there  is  found  a  resemblance  to  animal  fibrine.  There  is  not,  tben«  mnj 
essential  difference  between  the  aliments  of  herbivorous  and  carnivorous  ani- 
mals, except  that  the  first  take  them  from  plant,  and  the  second,  from  other 
animals. 

And  since  the  composition  of  the  blood,  as  weU  as  that  of  the  greatest  number 
of  animal  and  vegetable  tissues,  is  analogous  to  that  ol  the  neutral  organic 
snl^tances  which  f  have  mentioned,  since  they  are  found,  when  forming  part  of 
the  animal  organism,  without  any  change  of  chemical  composition,  and  only 
contract,  during  nutrition,  a  new  form,  it  is  natural  and  jusC  lo  admit  that»  in 
the  act  of  digestion,  the  neutral  azotised  alimentary  substances  simply  enter 
the  blood  in  the  state  of  solution,  and  without  undergoing  any  other  alteration. 

The  isomerism  of  these  substances  is  equally  ehown  in  the  beautiful  discov- 
ery of  Denis,  that  fibrine  is  converted  into  albumen  when  dissolved  in  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  potash.  What  is  still  more  curious,  with  regard  to  this  fact,  is, 
that  this  conversion  can  only  be  effected  with  the  fibrine  of  venous  blood,  and 
that  that  of  arterial  blood  is  neither  dissolved  in  the  nitre,  nor  transformed  into 
the  albumen.  Scherer  exposed  fibrine  of  venous  blood  to  an  atmosphere  of 
oxygen,  and  saw  the  oxygen  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  and  the  fibrine  loee 
the  property  of  being  changed  into  albumen  in  a  solution  of  nitre. 

Some  physiological  experiments  have  long  since  proved  that  the  digestion  of 
similar  alimentary  substances  is  a  purely  physical  act,  and  that  it  is  efiected 
independently  of  the  living  organism.  Not  one  of  you  is  ignorant  of  the  cele- 
brated experiments  of  our  countryman  Spallanzani,  that  flesh,  gluten,  and 
coagulated  albumen,  introduced  into  the  stomach  in  perforated  metallic  tub^, 
become  dissolved  and  digested  as  if  they  were  free  in  the  stomach.  This 
solution  is  effected,  as  we  have  seen,  by  one  of  those  actions  which  we  described 
in  the  first  lecture,  termed  catalytic,  or  actions  of  contact. 

The  recent  experiments  of  Melsens,  and  particularly  those  of  Bernard  and 
Barreswil,  have  shown  that  the  gastric  juice  contains  a  free  acid,  which  will 
be  the  lactic,  holding  in  the  solution  a  peculiar  substance,  called  j)epsine, 
which  has  been  obtained  tolerably  pure.  It  is  this  substance  which  Payen  has 
recently  investigated,  and  which  he  has  called  gasterase.  The  acidity  of  this 
ffastric  juice  is  more  or  less,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  aliments ;  while 
Mting,  the  acidity  in  the  stomach  is  less  strong,  ft  increases  by  contact  with 
aliments,  and  is  strongest  when  they  are  composed  of  fibrine,  albumen,  ftc. 
Here  I  have,  in  some  glasses,  an  infusion  of  pepsine,  to  which  I  have  added  a 
few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid.  In  one  of  these  little  glasses  I  have  put  some 
coagulated  albumen ;  in  another  some  fibrine.  These,  so  prepared,  have  been 
kept  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  in  an  atmosphere  heated  to  86<>  Fahr.,  and  tbe 
albumen  and  fibrine  have  already  disappeared  to  a  great  extent ;  there  remains 
only  some  slight  traces  already  transparent  on  the  edges  which  will  also 
shortly  disappear  altogether.  It  I  neutralize  the  acid,  and  evaporate  the 
solution,  I  can  easily  reproduce  the  albumen  and  fibrine,  which  have  not 
undergone  any  change  in  their  nature,  and  have  only  been  dissolved  by  their 
contact  with  the  acid  infusion  of  pepsine.  This  substance  acts,  then,  in  dis- 
solving fibrine  and  albumen  as  a  body  endowed  with  catalytic  properties,  and 
It  is  by  an  action  of  contact  that  their  solution  is  efiected.  It  is  only  in  the 
stomach,  or  by  certain  glands  which  are  situated  in  its  mucous  membrane, 
Chat  the  acid  solution  of  pepsine  or  the  gastric  juice  is  separated.    I  have  kept 
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some  pieces  of  small  and  large  intestine  in  a  solution  slightly  acidulated  with 
hydrochloric  acid;  but  it  never  acquired  tlie  solvent  property ;  it  only  became 
gastric  juice  by  contact  with  the  membrane  of  the  stomach. 

The  property  with  which  the  pepsine  is  endowed  constantly  requires  the 
presence  of  a  free  mineral  or  or^nic  acid.  We  have  just  seen  how  the 
catalytic  action  of  this  substance  is  modified  when  dissolved  in  an  alkaline 
solution.  I  should  here  mention  that  pepsine  loses  its  properties,  and  becomes 
insoluble,  if  it  be  heated  to  50^  centigrade,  (122*  Fahr.) 

The  neutral  azotised  substances  dissolved  in  the  stomach  by  the  liquid  acid, 
or  by  the  catalytic  action  of  the  pepsine,  penetrate  into  the  blood,  through  the 
walU  of  the  capillary  bloodvesseb  of  the  stomach,  solely  by  imbibition.  Water  and 
coloured  alcoholic  drinks,  introduced  into  the  stomach,  are  also  absorbed.  They  do 
not  pass  this  viscus,  and  are  not  found  in  the  chyle,  and  yet  they  find  their  way  into 
the  olood.  Bouchardat  and  Sandras  fed  some  animals  with  fibrine,  coloured  with 
safiTron  or  cochineal,  but  could  never  discover  the  colouring  matter  in  their  chyle. 
Again :  animals  that  had  been  fed  upon  fibrine,  and  others  that  had  been  kept  for 
some  time  fasting,  and  then  killed,  always  furnished  an  identical  chyle.  The 
matter  found  in  the  intestines  did  not  difier,  except  that  in  animtds  fed  upon 
fibrine  a  small  quantity  of  that  substance  remained  in  the  stomach  only  partially 
dissolved.  We  know  also,  by  the  celebrated  discoveries  of  Tiedmann  and 
Gmelin,  that  the  quantity  of  fibrine  found  in  the  lymph  and  the  chyle,  alter  a 
long  fast,  is  not  less  than  that  which  is  contained  in  it  immediately  after 
digestion.  The  results  are  the  same  when  coagulated  albumen,  gluten,  or 
caseous  matter,  is  used  instead  of  fibrine.  The  digestion  of  these  neutral  azotised 
substances  consists,  then,  in  their  simple  solution  by  an  action  of  contact,  and 
the  absorption  of  this  solution,  which  takes  place  principally  in  the  stomach. 

Nothing  is,  therefore,  more  physical  tnan  tnis  part  of  digestion.  Thd 
mastication  of  elements  imprecated  with  a  slightly  alkaline  and  warm  liquid 
resembles  that  physical  operation  which  is  practised  in  our  laboratories,  for 
reducing  a  body  to  powder  in  order  to  facilitate  its  solution.  The  gastric  juice 
which  tKe  stomach  always  secretes  at  the  time  of  digestion  is  an  infusion  of 
pepsine  in  acidulated  water;  and  when  it  acts  upon  coagulated  albumen, 
fibrine,  or  caseine,  the  solution  of  these  substances  takes  place  in  the  stomach, 
as  in  any  other  receptacle  suitably  warmed. 

The  movement  of  the  walls  of  the  stomach  favours  the  action  of  the  infusion 
of  pepsine  upon  the  substances  to  be  dissolved,  as  all  agitation  assists  the 
reaction  of  two  bodies  partially  dissolved,  or  the  solution  of  a  solid  in  a  liquid. 
'  This  movement  of  tiie  walls  of  the  stomach  is  useful  in  another  way,  because, 
by  constantly  renewing  the  points  of  contact  between  them  and  the  matter 
contained  within  the  organ,  the  absorption  of  the  liquid  portion  of  this  substance 
is  more  easily  effected.  The  influence  of  a  section  of  the  nerves  of  the  eighth 
pair,  in  disorders  of  digestion,  ma3r  be  partly  attributed  to  the  cessation  of 
these  movements  of  the  stomach,  which  are  certainly  due  to  the  action  of  these 
nerves.  Their  section,  moreover,  occasions  great  disturbance  in  some  other 
functions  indispensable  to  the  integrity  of  the  animal  economy. 

I  will  now  speak  of  the  digestion  of  amylaceous  matters,  which  has  been 
much  elucidated  by  a  beautifd  experiment  of  Sandras  and  Bouchardat 

This  experiment  may  be  easily  made.  Some  drops  of  pancreatic  juice  added 
to  a  certain  quantity  of  cooked  flour  or  starch  paste,  at  the  temperature  of  95^ 
or  I04fi  Fahr.,  quickly  dissolves  them;  the  liquid  becomes  transparent,  and 
Intimately  all  trace  of  starch  disappears.  The  same  effect  takes  place  if, 
instead  of  pancreated  juice,  we  select  some  portion  of  the  pancreas  of  a  pigeon, 
or  of  any  other  aniooal.  I  take  the  pancreas  of  a  pigeon,  bruise  it,  and 
add  the  substance  thus  triturated  to  the  starch,  and  heat  it  to  104^  Fahr.  The 
starch  becomes  dissolved,  and  is  converted  into  dextrine  or  su^r.  It  is  into 
this  condition  that  amylaceous  substances  are  brought  previously  to  their 
absorption.  There  exists,  therefore,  in  the  pancreatic  juice,  and  perhaps  as 
Magendie  affirms,  also  in  the  saliva,  a  substance  which  acts  upon  starch,  like 

H3 
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diasiau.  It  is  singular  that  this  action  requires  the  presence  of  a  free  aUcalL 
If  th6  pancreatic  juice  be  made  acid,  it  ceases  to  act  upon  the  starch,  and, 
according  to  Bernard  and  Barreswii, 'acquires  even  the  property  of  acting  upon 
neutral  azotised  substances.  Hence  we  conclude  that  one  and  the  same  organic 
substance  is  endowed  with  the  property  of  dissolving  starch  as  well  as  the 
neutral  azotised  substances,  only  that  to  act  upon  the  first  a  free  alkali  is 
necessary,  and  in  the  case  of  the  second,  a  free  acid.  It  still,  however,  remains 
to  be  proved  whether  the  starch  thus  converted  into  dextrine  and  sugar  by  the 
saliva  and  the  pancreatic  juice  passes  in  this  state  into  tlie  blood,  or  whether  it 
be  not  first  converted  into  lactic  acid.  It  is  only  in  the  blood  of  some  diabetic 
persons  that  sugar  has  been  found.  The  supposition  that  the  conversion  of 
starch  first  into  dextrine,  then  into  sug^ar,  and  lastly  into  lactic  acid,  which 
becomes  absorbed  and  passes  into  the  circulation,  seems  to  be  more  in  accord- 
ance with  facts. 

We  must  not  forget  the  important  discovery  made  by  Fremy,  of  the  property 
which  certain  thin  animaJ  membranes  acquire  from  a  contact  with  water  for  a 
certain  time,  of  converting  large  quantities  of  sugar  into  lactic  acid. 

Those  azotised  substances  which  in  certain  conditions  are  apt  to  excite  the 
lactic  fermentation,  assume  another  state,  which  I  am  disuosed  to  consider  as 
a  more  advanced  state  of  transformation,  the  nature  of  whicn  is  as  yet  unknown, 
l^nd  which  is  not  attended  with  the  production  of  more  lactic  acid  by  their  action 
on  sugar ;  on  the  contrary,  they  assist  in  exciting  the  alcoholic  fermentation, 
by  converting  it  into  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol :  besides,  we  know  that  a  solotioD 
of  sugar  injected  into  the  veins  of  an  animal  quickly  becomes  apparent  In  the 
urine. 

We  may,  then,  conclude,  by  yielding  our  consent  to  the  knowledge  derived 
from  organic  chemistry,  and  reiving  upon  the  well-known  results  of  3ie  simple 
nlay  of  the  actions  of  contact,  that  starch  is  convertible,  in  the  intestines,  into 
lactic  acid,  after  passing,  most  probably,  through  the  intermediate  states  of 
dextrine  and  sugar. 

It  will  not  be  unreasonable,  nor  in  opposition  to  actual  knowledge,  to  suppose 
that  a  portion  of  sugar  into  which  starcn  has  been  converted,  not  only  undergoes 
the  lactic  fermentation  in  the  intestines,  but  also  another  transformation  an^og^ 
ous  to  that  in  the  midst  of  which  we  now  know  infusory  animalcules  to  be 
developed.  The  recent  experiments  of  Oruby  and  Delafond  have  established 
beyona  doubt,  that  a  great  number  of  these  animalcules  j^re  found  in  the 
stomachs  of  herbivorous  quadrupeds. 

I  cannot  here  pass  over  the  researches  which  have  been  conducted  for  dis- 
covering  the  cause  and  treatment  of  diabetes. 

Boucnardat  first  promulgated  the  opinion,  which  has  been  generally  adopted, 
that  in  this  malady  the  starch  is  converted  into  sugar  in  the  intestines,  and  that 
In  this  state  it  passes  into  the  blood  and  urine ;  and  a  diabetic  regimen  has 
therefore  been  prescribed,  composed  principally  of  the  neutral  azotised  sub- 
stances, of  which  amylaceous  matters  have  formed  no  part  Jn  some  cases 
restoration  to  health  has  followed  this  mode  of  treatment. 

iniis  opmion,  however,  has  been  very  much  shaken  by  the  numerous  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  Capezzuoli,  which  tend  to  prove  that  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  the 
urine  of  diabetic  patients  bears  no  relation  to  the  quantity  of  starch  in  the  diet ; 
•ml  that,  under  the  use  of  a  strictly  azotised  diet,  as  much  sugar  was  formed 
as  under  one  from  which  amylaceous  substances  bad  not  been  excluded. 

It  is  true  that  this  experimentalist  found  sugar  in  the  contents  of  the  intestp 
ines  of  diabetic  persons,  as  also  in  the  matters  vomited  by  them,  but  only  after 
a  meal  {composed  of  amylaceous  substances.  But  this  was  not  peculiar  to 
diabetic  persons,  for  there  was  as  much  sugar  found  in  the  healthy  man  under 
these  ciroamstances  as  in  the  diabetic.  This  fact  of  the  transformation  of 
starch  into  suffar,  thus  shown  by  experiment,  is  of  great  importance  in  conneo- 
Uon  witli  the  theory  of  digestion. 

Dr.  Capezzuoli,  moreover,  found  tnices  of  sugar  in  the  blood  and  other 
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contents  of  an  abrce&s,  in  a  diabetic  patient.  This  abundant  production  of 
sugar  in  those  maladies  which  are  constantly  accompanied  by  great  emaciation 
ie  as  yet  unexplained. 

I  shall  now  direct  your  attention  to  the  digestion  of  the  fatty  matters  which 
are  consumed  in  such  large  quantity  by  carnivorous  animals,  and  which  are 
carried  to  the  adipose  tissues,  without  undergoing  any  modification  in  their 
composition,  and  I  shall  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  of  sayings  a  few  words 
relative  to  the  origin  of  fat  in  herbivorous  animals.  Liebig  maintains  that  it 
is  produced  by  means  of  a  transformation  of  the  starch,  which  loses  a  portion 
of  its  oxygen,  which  escajpes  from  the  organism  in  combination  with  carbon. 
Dumas,  lK>ussinganlt  ana  Payen,  on  the  contrary,  are  of  opinion  that  the 
quantity  of  fatty  substances  in  hay,  beetroot  and  straw  was  sufficient  to 
account  for  that  found  in  animals  led  on  these  aliments^  Boussingault  has 
shown  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  He  found  that  the  milk  of  a  cow,  whose 
food,  during  a  certain  time,  contained  1614  grammes  (fifty  two  ounces,  two 
penny weigl^,  thirteen  grains,  troy)  of  fatty  matter,  yielded  1413  grammes, 
(forty-five  ounces,  twelve  pennyweights,  thirteen  grains,  troy) — ^thus  leaving 
an  «xces6  of  fat  in  the  food  of  201  grammes  (six  ounces^  nine  pennyweights, 
nineteen  grains,  troy)  over  that  furnished  by  the  products  of  the  animal.  The 
same  chemist  also  found  tliat  a  greater  quantity  of  fat  was  produced  In  pigs 
and  geesd  tlien  H-as  contained  in  their  aiimeuts.  Persoz  arrived  at  the  same 
result. 

It  cannot,  then,  be  denied,  that  the  animal  economy  possesses  the  fiicnlhr  of 
transfontting  a  part  of  the  food  Snto  fat.  Unfortunately,  chemistry  aronk 
us  but  little  assistance  in  explaining  this  transformation. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  proved  bv  physiological  observations,  that 
animals  fed  on  fatty  substances  furnish  a  chyle  more  abundant  and  more  milky 
than  usual,  and  that  these  matters  may  be  again  separated  from  it.  Small  fat 
globules  may  also  be  perceived  in  it  by  the  microscope. 

The  experiments  of  Sandras  and  Bonchardat  have  put  this  conclusion  beyond 
<)oubt  By  feeding  animals  upon  oil  of  sweet  aluionds,  these  chemists  found 
oil  in  tlie  chyle,  and  the  same  resuk  was  obtained  by  substituting  suet.  When 
wax  was  given,  only  a  small  quantity  of  it  was  found;  but  it  was  much 
increased  by  previously  dissolving  it  in  oil. 

These  chemists  also  examined  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  of 
animals  which  had  been  fed  exclusively  on  fat,«nd  they  detected  in  the  former 
or^,  when  cold,  a  large  portion  of  it  in  a  solid  state,  surrounded  by  a  very 
acid  liquid ;  and  that  in  both  the  large  and  small  intestines  also,  there  was  a 
thick  pap,  from  which  they  separated,  by  means  of  ether,  a  considerable 
quantity. 

From  these  facts,  of  the  reality  of  which  I  have  convinced  myself,  it  follows 
that  these  fatty  substances  do  not  undergo  any  change  in  the  stomach,  and  that 
they  are  carried  into  the  intestine  simply  liqnefied,  or  nearly  so,  b^  the  heat  of 
that  organ.  Nor  was  any  change  eftected  by  the  action  of  gastric  juice  upon 
fat  out  of  the  stomach.  The  alkali  of  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice  neutralizes 
the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice,  which  a£R)rds  a  new  proof  that  its  dissolving  actioA 
upon  azotised  substances  ceases  in  the  intestines.  It  is  difficult,  by  thO  aid 
ot  analogies  deduced  from  chemical  facts,  to  distinguish  what  becomes  of  fatty 
substances  after  they  leave  the  stomach.  It  is  certain  that  they  become 
absorbed,  and  that  the  lacteals  are  almost  the  sole  agents  endowed  with  this 
function. 

I  have  endeavoured,  by  means  of  experiment,  to  clear  up  the  obscurity  which 
prevails  in  this  part  of  the  digestive  process.  For  this  purpose  I  poured  into  a 
roattrass  a  tiolution  of  twenty-five  grains  of  caustic  potash  in  300  grammes 
(nine  ounces,  thirteen  pennyweights,  eighteen  grains,  troy)  of  distill^  water. 
This  solution  had  not  any  perceptible  ukaline  taste,  and  acted  but  feebly  on 
turmeric  paper.  It  is  less  alkaline  than  lymph  or  chyle.  I  heated  this  mattrass 
in  a  sand-bath,  to  the  temperature  of  35*  to  40*  centigr.,  (96*  to  104*  Fahr.,) 
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and  then  added  some  drops  of  olive  oil,  and  after  shaking  it,  instantly  perceived 
the  liquid  became  milky,  and  assumed  the  appearance  of  milk,  even  to  the 
extent  of  being  mistakeh  for  it.  The*  liquid  so  obtained,  left  to  itself,  preeerred 
its  resemblance  to  milk,  and  separated  into  twolayers,  the  upper  one  being*  more 
opaque,  and  in  which  there  were  evidently  Bomc  little  globules  of  fatty  matter, 
while  the  lower  was  less  opaque,  although  it  always  preserved  Its  milky  aspect. 
I  filled  a  piece  of  intestine  with  this  emulsion,  and  plunged  it  into  the'alkaline 
solution  above  described,  keeping  the  temperature  from  95*  to  104*  Fahr. 
After  a  certain  lapse  of  time,  it  became  turbid,  and  assumed  the  characters  of 
the  internal  emulsion,  and  it  may  certainly  be  believed  that  a  portion  of  it  passed 
through  the  membrane,  and  escaped  into  the  surrounding  liquid. 

Another  experiment  which  I  made  appears  still  more  conclusive.  1  filled 
an  endosmometer  with  a  weak  alkaline  solution,  and  placed  it  in  the  emulsion. 
The  membrane  employed  was,  as  usual,  the  urinary  oladder  of  an  ox,  and  the 
two  liquids  were,  at  the  commencement  of  the  experiment,  at  the  temperature 
of  30*  centgr.,  (86  Fahr.)  Endosmose  then  took  place,  and  the  emnlsion 
penetrated  to  the  alkaline  solution,  and  raised  a  liquid  column  thirty  millimetres 
(a  little  more  than  an  English  inch)  in  a  very  short  time. 

Look  at  the  physical  phenomena  which,  witliont  resolving  all  the  particnlars 
of  the  digestion  of  fatty  substances,  contribute,  nevertheless,  to  render  it  less 
obscure.  The  lacteals,  terminating  as  they  do  in  closed  extremities,  and 
•nveloped  or  covered  by  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  are,  specially  in 
young  animals,  full  of  an  alkaline  liquid  closely  analogous  to  lymph.  After 
digestion,  particularly  if  the  animal  be  fed  on  fatty  substances,  the  liquid  in  the 
lacteal  only  difiers  from  what  it  was  before  by  the  addition  of  oily  corpuscles, 
which  eive  It  the  milky  appearance.  It  is  reasonable  to  admit  that  this  chem- 
ical affinity  between  the  alkaline  solution  and  the  oil  which  produces  the  milky 
liquid,  takes  place  equally  through  the  walls  of  the  lacteals,  which  can  as 
certainly  permit  the  imbibition  of  the  alkaline  solution  as  the  milky  liquid. 

The  phenomena  of  endosmose,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  may  also  be 
included  among  the  probable  causes  of  lacteal  absorption.  It  is  certain  that 
absorption  cannot  physically  take  place,  if  the  internal  walls  of  the  intestines 
be  not  bathed  with  a  liquid  with  which  the  fatty  body  has  some  affinity.  It  is 
easy  to  show  by  experiment  how  the  alkaline  condition  of  the  intestinal  walls 
favours  this  absorption. 

Fill  two  funnels  with  sand,  equally  packed  in  each ;  pour  pure  water  upon 
one,  and  an  alkaline  solution  upon  the  other.  The  liquids  having  paiied 
through,  gently  pour  an  equal  quantity  of  oil  upon  the  two  filters.  The  oil 
will  remam  many  hours  even  on  the  surface  of  tnc  sand  wetted  with  the  pure 
water ;  but  in  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  it  will  disappear  rapidly  by  the  imbi- 
bing power  of  the  sand,  when  moistened  by  the  alkaline  solution. 

T^he  neutral  azotised  substances  which  enter  the  blood,  after  beinff  dissolved 
by  the  gastric  juice,  would  rapidly  destroy  the  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  con- 
dition necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  qualities  of  this  liquid,  were  it  not 
for  the  alkali  of  the  chyle,  as  well  as  that  of  the  lymph,  bile,  and  pancreatic 
juice,  which  preserve  its  neutrality. 

Chyle  and  lymph  hold  in  suspension  a  great  number  of  little  grains,  which 
are  from  1  to  2000th  of  a  line  m  diameter,  and  which  appear  formed  of  a  fatty 
substance  enveloped  in  a  membrane,  all  which  leads  to  the  belief,  that  it  con- 
sists of  a  body  analogous  to  proteine.  These  granules  exist  in  the  yolk  of  the 
egg,  in  milk,  chyle,  lymph,  and  all  the  liquids  exuded  in  the  pathological  cases, 
or  destiped  for  new  formations.  These  granules  have  been  seen  to  unite  and 
form  a  globule,  or  cell,  analogous  to  those  of  the  blood ;  and  this  is  why  we 
regard  them  as  the  morphological  elements  of  all  the  animal  tissues.  Within 
the  last  few  years  Donne  has  observed,  that  when  milk  has  been  injected  into 
the  veins,  the  plobules  disappeared  at  the  end  of  a  certain  time,  by  being  cov- 
ered with  an  albuminous  layer,  as  with  a  bladder,  nnd  that  they  became  rranced 
to  the  state  of  the  white  globule«  of  the  blood,  and  lastly  disappeared  by  being 
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transfoimed  into  tlie  red  globules,  when  the  blood  usamod  Uie  same  appear- 
ance as  before  the  iiijection  was  made.* 

The  organic  element,  then>  seems  to  he  reduced  to  a  vesicle  constituted  by  a 
layer  of  albuminous  matter,  which  collects  and  becomes  organized  round  a 
nucleus,  consisting  chiefly  of  ftitty  matter.  I  will  show  jjou  an  important  ex- 
periment, first  peHbrmed  by  Ascherson :  by  placing*  an  oily  liquid  in  contact 
with  albumen,  the  latter  immediately  coagulates,  as  you  see.  If  you  mix  both 
together,  and  place  a  drop  of  the  liquid  under  the  microscope,  you  will  see  a 
group  of  vesicles,  each  of  which  is  formed  of  a  grain  of  fat,  enveloped  by  an 
albuminous  membrane,  somewhat  coagulated,  and  it  will  appear  as  if  there 
were  real  fat-cells  upon  the  object-plate.  This  result  may  be  more  conveniently 
fieen  by  placing  a  orop  of  oil,  ana  another  of  albumen,  upon  a  plate  of  glass, 
and  gradually  bringing  them  into  contact.  It  is  curious  to  observe  in  the 
microscope  the  almost  instantaneous  formation  of  a  very  delicate,  elastic  mem- 
brane, which  is  quicklv  covered  with  numerous  folds.  Ascherson  has  proved, 
that  this  formation,  emcted  by  albumen  and  oil,  is  of  a  decidedly  cellular  nature, 
for  by  adding  to  it  a  drop  of  water  he  saw  the  cellules  swell,  and  little  drops  of 
oil  escape  from  them.  By  using  diluted  acetic  acid,  the  cellules  became  so 
large  as  to  burst ;  when  placed  in  oil,  on  the  contrary,  they  became  contracted 
in  size.  These  facts,  which  ought  to  be  varied  and  extended,  evidently  belong 
to  the  phenomenon  of  endosmose,  and  cannot  be  understood  without  admitting 
the  cellular  formation.  Here,  then,  is  a  physico-chemical  operation,  which 
leads  us  to  the  discovery  of  the  formation  of  elementary  granulations.  Fatty 
substances  and  combinations  of  proteine  are  constantly  introduced  into  the 
organism ;  they  are  found  in  all  the  animal  fluids ;  the  globules  of  iat  which 
enter  the  lacteal  vessels,  and  are  there  also  found  in  the  midst  of  an  albuminous 
liquid,  are  not  slow  in  becoming  enveloped  by  similar  membranes,  and  nkust, 
for  this  reason,  form  vesicles  like  those  aiscovered  by  the  microscope  in  chyle, 
lymph  and  blood. 

In  concluding  this  lecture,  I  shall  add  a  few  words  upon  the  eases  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  as  inorganic  substances,  which  more  or  less  directly 
form  an  integral  part  of  the  animal  organism. 

Observation  has  shown  that  oxygen  is  scarcely  ever  found  in  tlie  gases  of  the 
stomach,  and  especially  of  the  intestines  ;  but  that  in  these  cavities  they  are 
chiefly  composeu  of  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  carbaret^ 
ted  hydro^n,  with  sometimes  a  trace  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  A  quantity  of 
atmospheric  air  is  introduced  into  the  stomach  along  with  the  food.  The  oxy- 
gen or  the  air  disappears  in  the  stomach,  perhaps  by  passing  through  the  mem- 
branes till  it  reaches  the  blood,  or,  more  probably,  by  taking  part  in  the  trans- 
formation of  azotised  albuminous  substances  into  ferment.  In  this  case,  car- 
bonic acid  gas  appears  to  be  very  abundantly  developed,  and  it  is  said  that  enor- 
mous volumes  of  this  gas  are  disengaged  by  some  ruminants  which  feed  upon 
fresh  succulent  herbs.  It  is  curious  to  observe  that  the  production  and  disap- 
pearance of  this  large  quantity  of  gas  in  the  stomach  and  intestines  take  place 
and  succeed  each  other  with  such  rapidity,  that  recourse  may  be  had  to  chemi- 
cal reaction  to  account  for  them.  The  presence  of  hydrogen  has  not  hitherto 
been  accounted  for  by  any  of  the  physico-chemical  changes  which  are  known 
to  take^lace  in  digestion. 

I  have  shown,  by  experiment,  that  oxygen  is  not  necessary  for  the  solution  of 
fibrine  and  coagulated  albumen  by  the  gastric  juice,  as  was  supposed  by  Liebig. 
A  portion  of  the  stomach  of  a  pig  was  placed,  with  some  fibrine  and  coagulated 
albumen,  in  slightly  acidulated  water ;  the  water  had  been  boiled  many  hours, 
and  the  prepared  liquid  was  covered  by  a  thick  layer  of  oil.  The  fibrine  and 
albumen  were  dissolved  in  this  bath  quite  as  well  as  in  a  similar  one  which  was 
exposed  to  the  air. 

*  It  may  be  necessary  here  to  remark,  that  Donne's  views  are  questioned  by  most 
phyBiologistfl. 
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The  inorganic  subRtances  which  are  found  in  the  organism  are  evidently  in- 
troduced there,  and  form  part  of  the  food ;  they  can  only  reach  the  blood  by 
being  disHolved  in  water,  and  the  gastric  juice  of  the  stomach.  Everything 
wliich  is  not  reduced  in  this  way  is  necessarily  rejected  with  the  excrements. 
Physicians  never  forget  this  truth  in  the  selection  and  preparation  of  mediciDes. 
Experience  has  now  proved  that  there  is  no  reason  to  wonder  that  large  doses 
of  some  inorganic  f*alt8  produce  no  ef&ct  when  introduced  into  the  stomach  ; 
they  are  rejected  as  excrementitious. 


LECTURE  VI. 

Respiration. — Gaseous   Endosmose. 

The  actton  of  the  oxygen  of  atmospheric  air  upon  the  venous  blood,  the 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  air  introduced  by  respiration  into  the  pulmo- 
nary cells,  the  modifications  which  the  blood  under^roes  in  traversing  the  capil- 
lary network  in  the  thin  walls  of  the  bronchial  ve8icles,--4hese  are  the  princi- 
pal phenomena  oi  the  function  of  respiration,  and  will  form  the  subject  of  tliis 
lecture. 

The  life  of  every  animal,  however  low  in  tiie  scale  of  ofganization,  is  essen- 
tially connected  with  those  modifications  by  which  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  in- 
troduced into  its  substance.  The  organs,  by  means  of  which  this  action  is  car- 
ried on,  are  mcr^  or  less  developed,  according  to  the  medium  in  which  the  ani- 
mal generally  lives,  and  have  a  form  and  an  organization  strictly  corresponding 
to  it.  In  fishes,  for  example,  the  organ  of  respiration  is  a  mucous  membraae 
doubled  several  times  upon  itself,  divided  into  filaments  or  thin  plates,  full  of 
blood-vessels ;  it  is  always  in  contact  with  the  water,  which  is  introduced 
through  the  mouth,  and  passes  out  through  the  bronchial  openings.  Thei^ 
whole  organization  is  arranged  so  as  to  give  the  greatest  extent  of  surface  for 
the  contact  of  the  water  in  which  atmospheric  air  is  dissolved,  and  the  vascu- 
lar walls  of  the  mlh.  In  the  common  ray  the  gills  have  a  superficies  of  2250 
square  inches.  In  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammifers,  the  respiratory  organ  consists 
of  an  expansion  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  which  ramify  like  the  branches  of  a 
tree,  and  the  most  delicate  extremities  of  which  terminate  in  a  great  number  of 
spheroidal  vesicles,  placed  back  to  back,  and  burrounded  with  small  blood'^ves* 
sels.* 

The  respiration  of  some  reptiles,  at  least  during  the  first  period  of  their  lives^ 
resembles  that  of  fishes,  as  well  as  of  mammiferous  animals,  and  on  this  account 
areprovided  with  both  gills  and  lungs. 

The  movements  necessary  to  this  function  are  partly  voluntary  and  paftly 
involuntary,  and  have  reference  solely  to  the  int^xxluction  of  air  into  the  lungs, 
and  its  subsequent  expulsion.  All  the  air-passages  are  dilated  during  insmra' 
tioJij  and  contracted  during  expiralioyi.  The  causes  of  the  movements  ot  the 
respiratory  function  are,  uie  combined  action  of  the  muscular  force,  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  osseous  and  cartilaginous  parts  of  the  thorax,  and  also  that  which 
peculiarly  belong  to  the  walls  of  the  air-vesicles,  and  lastly,  the  physical  pro- 
perties of  the  air.  The  whole  thoracic  cavity  dilates  during  inspiration,  and 
the  air  rushes  into  the  bronchial  tubes ;  during  expiration  this  cavity  costractsi 
the  cells  of  the  lungs,  being  elastic,  resume  their  original  size,  and  the  air,  tfans 
compressed,  and  having  its  elasticity  increased  by  the  heat  communicated  to  it 
in  the  lungs,  is  expelled.  The  action  of  a  pair  of  bellows  represents  the  whole 
mechanism  of  the  respiratory  movements. 

*  The  translator  needs  scarcely  remind  the  readen  ef  The  Lancbt,  that  the  ana- 
tomy of  these  organs,  in  the  three  great  classes  of  animals  named,  is  very  imperfectly, 
indeed  erroneously  expressed,  for  in  neither  of  them,  except  periiaps  in  the  manunife- 
roufl,  do  those  organs  bear  even  a  remote  resemblance  to  that  to  which  the  author 
has  likened  them. 
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Id  fidhes  this  movement  is  carried  on  independently  ot  tLc  riba> ;  the  brau- 
chial  arciieA  open,  the  plates  separate,  the  water  comes  in  contact  with  them  ; 
they  then  close,  and  Ihe  water  escapes  by  the  bronchial  fissure,  which  remains 
open  until  the  opercalum  falls.  In  the  lower  animals  respiration  is  less  ener- 
getic, and  the  respiratory  movements  are  almost  involuntary.  In  annellidcs  and 
molnsks  the  current  of  water  in  which  the  air  is  dissolved  is  increased  by  the 
movements  of  the  vibratile  cilia,  which  are  placed  on  the  branchiae  of  these 
animals. 

A  man  introdaces  into  his  laujgs,  in  one  inspiration,  a  little  more  than  half  a 
pint  of  atmospheric  air.  The  air  expired  contains  from  three  to  five  parts  in 
100  of  carbonic  acid ;  and  atler  a  veiy  deep  expiration,  from  six  to  eiglit  parts 
in  100  have  been  found.  In  the  same  time,  the  air  inspired  lost  from  four  to 
sixparts  in  100  of  its  oxygen. 

The  numbers  I  have  mentioned  are  chosen  in  preference  to  many  others,  as 
most  worthy  of  confidence.  These  bein^  assumed,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  which  a  man  absorbs  m  respiration  in  a  day,  supposing  that 
nrom  fifteen  to  twenty  respirations  are  made  in  a  minute.  According  to  I^voi- 
sier  and  Seguin,  the  oxygen  consumed  in  the  respiration  of  an  adult  man  is 
1015  grammes,  or  thirty-five  ounces,  402  grains,  avoirdupois.  The  oxygen 
which  disappears  in  the  respiration  of  man  and  birds  is  very  nearly  equal  in 
volume  to  tiie  carbonic  acid  which  is  expelled.  Some  very  scrupulous  obser- 
vers have  found  that  the  volume  of  oxygen  absorbed  in  respiration  is  more  con- 
siderable than  that  of  the  carbonic  acid  produced.  This  difierence  is  particu- 
larly seen  in  carnivorous  animals,  for  Dulong  found  that  the  oxygen  consumed 
was  sometimes  double  the  volume  of  the  carlwnic  acid  formed. 

By  making  an  animal  respire  in  a  given  auantity  of  air,  Dulong  and  Des- 
pretz  have  placed  it  beyond  doubt  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  azote  is  always 
produced,  more  than  could  be  accounted  for  by  the  disappearance  of  the  oxygen 
consumed  from  the  respired  air.  This  &ct  shows  that  the  azote  thus  inhued 
in  excess  is  derived  from  the  food,  and  perhaps  also  from  that  azote  which  we 
said  was  found  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  as  the  residue  of  the  air  which  is 
introduced  with  the  food.  And  if  the  quantity  of  azote  contained  in  the  air  is 
invariable,  Boussingault  has  shown  that  this  is  derived  from  the  quantity  of 
this  ffas  which  some  plants  absorb. 

The  changes  which  respiration  produces  in  atmospheric  air  equally  take 
place  in  air  held  in  solution  in  water.  It  is  well  known  that  in  common  water 
and  sea-water  a  certain  quantity  of  atmospheric  air  is  held  in  solution,  which 
may  be  disengaged  by  boiline,  or  by  placmg  the  water  in  contact  with  other 
gases  than  those  which  it  holds  in  solution,  or  still  b^er,  by  the  use  of  the  air* 
pump.  These  physical  phenomena  are  carried  on  according  to  the  well-known 
laws  of  the  absorption  of  gases  by  liquids,  which  were  discovered  by  Dalton. 

The  experiments  of  Morren  have  made  it  equally  clear  that  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  aokl  is  also  held  in  solution  in  these  waters,  which  seems  to 
vary  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  oxygen  contained  in  it  at  the  same  time.  The 
proportion  of  oxygen  found  in  a  ^ven  volume  of  air  in  solution  in  water  is 
greater  than  that  in  atmospheric  air.  Humboldt  and  Gay  Lussac  found  thirty- 
two  parts  of  oxygen  in  100  of  air  taken  from  soft  water.  According  to  Morren, 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  sea  varies  at  difierent  hours  of  the  day,  being  the 
greatest  at  noon ;  ue  contrary  is  the  case  with  carbonic  acid. 

Fish  absorb  a  portion  of  this  oxygen,  and  ffive  back  carbonic  acid,  which  is 
also  absorbed  in  the  water,  and  it  is  only  by  the  continued  solution  of  fresh  por- 
tions of  atmospheric  air  that  the  respiration  of  these  animals  continues  to  go  on. 
ThiB  is  the  reason  why  fish  soon  die  in  water  deprived  of  air  hj  boiling,  or 
when  covered  with  oil.  I  will  here  relate  an  experiment  which  is  pecunariy 
my  own,  and  which  I  made  a  long  time  ago,  upon  the  respiration  of  the  torpedo  : 
One  hundred  parts  of  air  dissolved  in  the  water  of  the  Adriatic,  taken  near  an 
estuary,  was  composed  of  carbonic  acid,  11  parts;  of  nitrogen,  60.5;  and  of 
oxygen,  29.5.    A  large  torpedo  vras  kept  for  forty-five  minutes  in  about  a  gal- 
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Ion  of  this  water.  The  torpedo  was  frequently  excited,  and  we  obtained  nmoj 
Hhocka  from  it,  and  it  soon  died.  The  air  in  solution  in  .the  water  did  not  ood- 
tain  a  trace  of  oxygen ;  400  parts  of  it  were  found  to  contain  thirty-six  of  cac- 
bonic  acid,'  and  the  rest  azote.  Experiment  has  proved  that  these  changes  in 
the  atmospheric  air  in  the  contact  of  a  living  animal,  takes  place  not  only  in 
the  kings,  bat  also  that  the  whole  surface  of  the  animal  can  efibct,  in  difierent 
degrees,  similar  modifications.  Frogs  continued  to  live  when  placed  in  a  de* 
terminate  quantity  of  atmospheric  air,  even  after  we  had  removed  their  longs, 
or  prevented  their  respiration  in  some  other  way ;  and  we  found,  after  a  certain 
time,  that  a  portion  ot  oxygen  had  disappeared,  and  been  rephiced  by  carbonic 
acid.  Humboldt  and  Provencal  have  observed  tenches  to  live  without  apparent 
sufl^ring,  even  when  their  heads  and  gills  were  out  of  water,  and  the  body 
alone  submerged.  Spallanzani  and  Edwards  have  also  proved  that  the  cuta- 
neous respinition  is  indispensable  in  the  batrachians,  inasmuch  that  frogs  live 
many  days  without  lunes,  but,  on  the  contrarv,  they  perish  after  a  few  hoois 
when  deprived  of  their  skin,  or  if  it  be  covered  with  varnish. 

Sorg  kept  one  of  his  arms  in  oxygen  gas  for  four  hours,  after  which  he  found 
that  about  two-thirds  of  the  gas  hM  disappeared.  Davy  made  an  analysis  of 
the  air  injected  into  one  of  the  pleural  cavities  of  a  dog,  uad  found,  after  a  litUe 
while,  that  it  did  not  contain  more  than  some  slight  traces  of  oxygen.  The 
mechanism  of  respiration,  and  the  chemical  changes  which  accompany  thia 
function,  are  similar  in  all  animals.  The  oxygen  disappears  in  the  respiiatoiy 
organs,  and  the  carbonic  acid  is  at  the  same  time  exhaled  from  them :  there  is 
an  excess  of  azote  in  the  air  expired  over  that  which  has  been  inspired ;  the 
volume  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  is  never  greater  than  that  of  the  oxv^[en  ab- 
sorbed, and  in  some  animals  it  is  even  less ;  and,  lastly,  the  air  exhaled  »  satu- 
rated with  the  vapor  of  water. 

Whilst  the  respiratory  act  effects  the  changes  which  we  have  described  in 
the  atmospheric  air,  what  becomes  of  it  in  the  organism  ?  You  all  know,  that 
in  respiration,  the  venous  blood  propelled  into  the  lungs  loses  its  black  odor, 
and  assumes  a  beautiful  vermilhon  tint,  and  becoming  arterial,  is  returned  to 
the  heart,  from  which  it  is  sent  into  all  parts  of  the  body.  Any  intemptionto 
this  transformation  rapidly  causes  death. 

I  could  adduce  a  great  number  of  experiments,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  the  change  from  venous  into  arterisi  blood  takes  place  in  the  lungs  dnrin«r 
the  respiratofy  act.  Bichat  divided  the  trachea  and  an  artery  of  a  dog,  and 
immediately  applied  a  cock  to  the  opening  of  each  of  them  ;  having  dosed  the 
cock  of  the  trachea  a  little  after  an  inspiration,  the  arterial  blood  began  to  torn 
black,  and  in  the  space  cff  a  minute,  had  become  completely  venous.  The  ex- 
periment  was  repeated  by  dosing  the  cock  of  the  trachea  immediatdy  after  an 
expiration,  and  in  a  ilBW  seconds,  tiie  arterial  blood  which  escaped  was  black. 
When  the  aur  was  taken  from  the  lung  by  a  pump  properly  applied,  the  blood 
that  immediatelv  issued  from  the  artery  was  black ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  we 
propelled  a  little  air  into  it,  the  blood  preserved  its  red  color  for  a  long  time. 
By  carefully  opening  the  cock  of  the  trachea  at  regular  intervals,  jets  of  red 
and  black  Uooa  app^ured  alternately.  Here  is  a  rabbit,  with  a  cock  fixed  to  its 
trachea ;  if  you  oneerve  its  peritoneum,  which  has  been  exposed,  you  will  per^ 
ceive  that  the  red  color  of  its  vessels  becomes  dark  when  the  cock  has  been 
closed  a  few  seconds,  and  that  the  natural  color  is  restored  on  its  being  re- 
opened. In  asphyxiated  animals,  all  the  tissues  of  the  body,  the  kidneys,  mus- 
cles, ton^e,  and  lips,  assume  a  blackish  cok)r.  If  the  pneumogastric  nerves 
of  any  animal  be  divided,  the  respiratory  movements  will  soon  be  disturbed,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  Uood  will  preserve  its  black  color,  and  the  lips,  no^rih, 
and  anus  of  the  animal  will  lose  their  red  cdor. 

If,  instead  of  introducing  atmospheric  air  into  the  lungs  of  an  animal,  it  is 
made  to  breathe  in  nitrogen,  carburetted  hydrogen,  pure  hydrogen,  oxide  of  car- 
bon,  carbonic  acid,  deutoxide  of  nitrogen,  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  death 
will  take  place  more  or  less  quickly,  and  in  the  whole  body  only  blood  of  a 
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bltiok  oolor  will  be  fimnd.  Besito  Atmotpherio  air,  oxygen  md  imttodtUle  «f 
nitrogen  are  capable  of  maintaining  respiiation  for  some  iecondt.  Perfaapa  in 
oxygen  this  funetion  miifht  go  on  for  some  time^  bnt  when  tbia  caB  is  breraed 
in  a  pure  state,  the  respmtoiy  movements  are  more  frequent,  the  arterial  pol- 
salions  are  ac^lerated,  and  the  whole  blood  becomes  of  a  vety  brilliant  red. 
In  protoxide  of  nitrogen,  respiration  goes  on  for  some  seconds,  withomt  seriona 
incoDvenienee ;  bat,  as  in  oxysen,  the  respiratoTy  movements  are  acoslemted, 
the  cerebral  functions  disturbed,  and  a  kind  of  intoxication  sopervenes. 

We  now  know  the  phenomena  which  take  place  both  in  the  air  itself,  and  in 
the  organism,  daring  respiration :  oxygen  is  absorbed,  carbonic  acid  exhaled, 
and  the  black  venous  blood  obanged  into  red  arterial  blood ;  and  these  two 
modifications  are  carried  on  in  the  same  organ  in  which,  by  its' peculiar  struc- 
ture, the  atmospheric  air,  which  loses  its  oxygen,  and  the  venous  blood,  which 
becomes  red,  are  almost  brought  into  contact,  or  separated  by  an  extremely  thin 
membrane. 

Are  these  modifications  of  the  air  and  blood  phenomena  which  only  take 
place  in  the  living  body  7  Are  changes  analogous  to  those  which  occur  during 
respiration,  seen  for  some  time  in  venous  blood  taken  from  a  living  body,  and 
exposed  to  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  7  The  most  simple  experiment  ma^ 
soon  answer  these  questions,  and  leave  no  doubt  of  the  entirely  pnysico-chemi- 
cal  nature  of  this  funcdon*  Here  is  a  mass  of  blood  which  has  been  ooagida- 
ted  for  some  hours ;  vou  see  that  its  surface  is  red,  but  that  the  surface  of  a 
piece  cut  c^  with  a  knife  is  black.  In  a  few  seconds,  yovL  will  see  it  also 
become  red.  If  I  bring  carbonic  acid  in  contact  with  tiie  red  sariiEu:e  of  this 
clot,  it  almost  immediately  becomes  black.  If  I  pass  a  current  of  this  gas 
throuffh  a  liquid  formed  of  blood,  dissolved  in  water,  it  will  soon  become  Uack« 
This  black  liquid,  if  poured  into  a  flask,  full  of  oxyffen,  and  shaken  for  a  few 
seconds,  loses  its  dark  color,  and  becomes  red.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  the 
only  fpA  which,  even  in  very  small  quantity,  afi&cts  the  Uood,  so  as  to  prevent 
its  being  restored,  by  oxysen,  to  the  arterial  state. 

Sinoe  the  time  of  PriesUey,  it  has  been  known,  that  if  blood  which  has  turned 
black  by  the  action  of  carbonic  acid  be  placed  in  a  moist  bladder,  held  in  con- 
tact with  oxygen,  the  blood  equally  becomes  red,  and  the  interposed  membrane 
does  not  hinder  the  chanse  of  color.  It  is  then  proved  by  experiment,  that  the 
change  of  color  in  the  bkod  from  black  to  red,  which  constantly  accompanies 
the  introduction  of  oxygen  into  the  aerial  vesicles  of  the  animal,  under  cirewn 
stances  indentieal  to  those  which  I  have  just  pointed  out,  is  a  phenomenon  of 
an  entirely  physico-chetnical  nature,  consisting  in  the  action  of  oxygen  upon  a 
liquid  which  originates  in  the  living  organism. 

What  is  then  the  nature  of  this  change  7  What  are  its  laws  7  These  pa> 
ticulars  ought  stili  to  occupy  us,  and  m  these  investigations  we  shall  avail  our* 
selves  of  the  beautiful  researches  of  Magnus. 

If  venous  Uood  obtained  by  opening  the  vein  of  a  living  animal,  be  collected 
in  a  receiver  oontaininff  pure  nydrosen  ^as,  ted  ajritated  with  it,  a  certain 
quantity  of  carbonn  acid  will  be  found,  which  assurecfly  cannot  be  the  result  of 
any  chemical  oomlnaation  of  the  hydrogen  with  the  elements  of  the  blood,  nor 
can  it  be  accounted  for  by  soppoamg  that  the  Ohrbonie  aeid  is  azpeHed  fi^m  (ho 
blood  by  affinity  of  the  hydrogen  for  the  body  with  which  it  is  thought  to  be 
combined.  Carbonic  acid,  therefore,  is  held  in  solution  by  the  blood  itself,  and 
is  set  at  liberty  by  the  hydrogen,  from  the  mere  action  which  one  gas  exerts 
vpon  another  of  a  difierent  nature,  dissolved  in  a  liqnid.  Had  arterial  blood 
been  used  instead  of  venous,  a  smaller  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  would  have 
been  famished  by  it  NitiogMi  equatiy  produces  tiie  disensagement  of  eartxy* 
nic  acid,  the  quantity  of  which  from  venous  Uood  is  more  tnan  double  tfaift  ob* 
tained  from  arterial  mood.*    By  this  method  we  not  only  obtain  the  < 
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•eidy Imt alio oo^genand ]litragel^ wMch ue disengiced  with i^  Tfaei 
obtained  by  Magnns  deaerve  so  much  eonfidence,  and  are  bo  impoitaiit  as  to 
indnce  me  to  commnnioate  to  yon  the  nnmben  found  by  this  chemiot.  He 
attracted  and  analyied  the  gaaee  diseolved  in  the  Mood,  by  means  of  a  pecvUir 
appaiatns,  with  which  he  made  a  vacnam  over  the  Uood,  and  collected  the 
gaeee  thas  disengaged.  If  I  were  to  introduce,  under  the  ▼acaom  of  a  baio- 
meter,  a  certain  quantity  of  blood  just  taken  (ram  an  aniBaal,you  would  see  the 
column  of  mercurv  M  considerably,  and  bj  this  means  the  gases  of  blood  nsay 
be  collected.  The  following  is  a  table  of  the  numbera  obtained  by 
Magnus  :*- 

Obtained  of  Gas 
Cubic         Cubie 
Centimetres.t     Cent. 

5.4  Carbooie  acid. 
9.8^    1.9  Oxygen. 

3.6  Nitrogen. 

8.8  Carbonic  acid. 
13.3^   3.3  Oxygen. 

1.1  Ni^gen. 
'  10.7  Carbonic  acid. 
14.3  <   4.1  Oxygen. 

1.5  Nitrogen. 
'  13.4  Carbonic  acid. 

18.9  •?   3.5  Oxygen. 
4.0  Nitrogen. 

9.4  Carbonic  acid. 
14.5^    3.5  Oxygen. 

1.6  Nitrogen. 

7.0  Carbonic  acid. 
13.6^    3.0  Oxygen. 

3.6  Nitrogen. 
10.3  Carbonic  acid. 
13.3^    1.8  Oxygen. 

1.5  Nitrogen. 

6.1  Carbonic  acid. 
7.7^    1.0  Oxygen. 

0.6  Nitrogen. 

Taking  the  mean  of  these  numbers  respectively,  and  reducing  it  to  the  pro* 
portion  en  1 00  parts  of  blood,  we  find— 

Cubic  Centimetres     Cubic 
ofgas.  cent 

(  6.4967  Carbonic  acid. 
In  100  parts  of  arterial  Uood 10.4376^  3.4178  O^gen. 

( 1.5131  Nitrogen. 

(5.5041  Carbonic  acid. 
In  100  parts  of  venous  blood 7.6835^  1.1703  Oxygen. 

( 1.0081  Nitrogen. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  experiments  of  Magnus  should  be  repeated 
and  extented,  in  order  to  obtain  the  ahsdute  quantity  of  di&rent  gases  m  the 
Uood. 


Arterial  Uood  of  a  horse,  in  135  parts 
Venous  Uood  of  a  horBe,in  305  parts 
Artenal  Uood  of  a  horse,  in  130  parts 


Venous  Uood  of  ahorse,  in  170  parts 


Arterial  Uood  of  a  cal^  in  133  parts 


Arterial  Uood  of  a  calf,  in  108  parts 


Venous  Uood  of  a  calf,  in  158  parts 
Venous  Uood  of  a  calf;  in  140  parts 


(hs  sbsolute  quantity  of  eaibonic  aoid  extracted  from  artarial  Uood  is  as  great  asthat 
obtahied  from  Twoui  Uood,  and  m  some  Jnstaneca  greater^— TamsLAToa. 

tAoabioi 
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The  foUowing  eoiioliiBfioiit  «i«of  no  Kttle  importaiiee  ialhe  theorj  of  rMfii^ 
alion:-^ 

1.  A  larger  quantity  of  gaa  is  contained  in  arterial  than  m  venow  Uood. 

9.  The  quantity  of  oxygen  found  in  the  arterial  blood  if  dooble  that  of  venons 
blood. 

3.  The  proixMtJon  of  oaygen  to  the  earbonic  acid  found  in  arterial  blood  ia 
from  one-third  to  nearly  on^half ;  while  in  yenous  blood,  it  10  only  one-quarter, 
or  even  one-fifth.* 

When  we  reflect,  lastly,  upon  the  means  employed  to  extract  the  gases  from 
the  blood,  such  as  hydrogen  or  a  vacuum,  it  is  pJam  that  these  gases  are  dis- 
solved in  it ;  and  we  must  therefore  admit,  ttmi  when  disengased  firom  the 
blood,  they  are  set  free  by  the  presence  of  other  gases,  in  oromence  to  the 
physical  laws  regulating  the  changes  which  take  place  between  gases  dissolved 
m  liquids  and  those  in  a  free  state. 

We  have  seen  that  the  change  of  colour  which  venous  blood  undergoes, 
prior  to  its  becoming  arterial,  owmg  to  the  oxygen,  takes  place  even  vmhen  the 
oxygen  is  separated  from  the  blood  by  a  membrane.  It  is  necessary  to  prove 
now  that  these  phenomena  (that  is  to  say,  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  gases, 
and  the  change  of  colour  of  the  blood)  can  tal^e  place  out  of  the  body,  throu|^ 
faiyers  of  these  membranes,  and  in  obedience  to  physical  laws. 

Any  gas  contained  in  a  well-closed  bladder,  soon  penetrates  through  its  pores, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  atmospheric  air  is  introduced  in  its  |dace.  If  the 
external  gas  were  of  limited  volume,  with  regard  to  that  contained  m  the  blad« 
der,  the  exchauffe  would  soon  cease,  and  a  mixture  of  the  two  ffases  would  be 
found  both  outside  and  inside  the  bladder.  Place  a  bladder,  fiUed  with  water 
slightiy  acidulated  bv  carbonic  acid,  under  a  bell  full  of  hydroeen,  oxygen,  or 
nitrogen,  and  part  of  the  carbonic  acid  will  leave  the  water,  and  be  found  free 
m  the  belL  At  the  same  time,  a  portion  of  the  external  gas  will  have  supplied 
its  pkce  by  becommg  itself  dissolved  in  the  water.  As  a  general  rule,  two 
cases,  one  of  which  is  free  or  dissolved  in  a  liquid,  and  the  other  separated  from 
uie  first  by  an  intermediate  membrane,  act  upon  each  other,  and  mix  in  definite 
piopcNtions. 

It  would  be  very  desirable  if  the  laws  of  this  phenomenon  were  settled  by  a 

a  I  series  of  experiments,  having  regard  to  the  reciprocal  nature  of  the  gasee, 
r  densi^,  and  the  kind  of  membrane  interposed.  Probably  a  j^enomenon 
analogous  to  endosmose  takes  phu»  between  gases.  Hen  is  an  experiment, 
which  shows  how  guM  act  through  membranes,  and  proves  that  the  chance 
which  takes  place  is  similar  to  endosmose.  I  partially  fill  the  lung  of  a  lamb, 
recentiy  MIIm,  with  oxygen  gas,  after  having  caiefuily  extracted  tiie  air,  ae 
much  as  possible,  by  suction.  The  trachea  being  tightly  fiurtened,  t  introduce 
the  lung  into  a  bell  full  of  carbonic  acid,  inverted  under  water.  In  a  fow 
seconds,  the  lung  swells,  and  is  as  much  distended  as  the  size  of  the  bell  will 
aUow.  I  have  analyzed  the  ^  after  this  experiment,  and  found  that  the 
carbonic  acid  had  penetrated  into  the  pulmonary  cells,  and  that  the  oxygen 
had  been  disengaged.  The  exchange,  however,  had  not  taken  pkce  in  equal 
wtenes ;  for  the  carbonic  acid  introduced  into  the  lung  was  more  than  the 
oxygen  which  left  it.  In  a  lung  thus  prepared,  I  found  after  four  hours,  that 
the  gas  eontahied  in  it  was  composed  of  two-thirds  oxygen,  and  one-third 
eariionic  acid ;  while  that  in  the  bell  was  a  mixture  of  one<^uarter  oxygen  with 
three-quarters  carbonic  acid. 

8oM-buU>les  full  of  atmospheric  air  or  hydrogen,  made  to  foil  into  carbonic 
acid,  drew  the  attention  of  ICarianini  to  a  phenomenon  similar  to  that  observed 
hi  the  lung.  The  bubbles  increase  in  size,  and  it  is  curious,  that  when  thus 
dilated  they  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  which  contains  the  carbonic  acid. 

*  TIm  tables  show  that  the  relative  proportion  of  oxygen  in  venous  blood,  to  the 
earimuc  scad,  is  from  a  littie  lea  than  oud-quarter  to  lea  even  than  one-sixtb— 
TaAMBUkToa. 


M.^       mNe.  Orleans  HUic^^S^gicalJ.^. 

Tke  ezoeas  of  caitenic  acid  which  has  penetrated  the  bubble  is  the  canae  of 
the  augmentation  of  volume  and  weight,  and  is  able  to  counterbalance  the 
diminution  it  auffen  bv  the  incieaae  of  voiume ;  but  at  the  same  time,  the  lajer 
of  water  of  the  bubble  certainly  difvdves  carbonic  acid,  and  thna  becomea 
lieavier. 

I  have  endeavored  to  hold  a  bladder  having  very  thin  waHs,  and  exactly 
closed,  when  full  of  oxygen,  in  contact  with  carbonic  acid,  previously  taking 
the  precaution  that  the  bladder  should  not  be  wet  The  enlargement  did  not 
take  place :  nevertheless,  after  a  certain  time,  an  exchange  was  discovered 
between  the  gases,  but  the  carbonic  acid  introduced  did  not  exceed  the  oxygen 
which  had  escaped.  Lastly,  I  tried  filling  a  lung  entirely  with  carbonic  acid, 
and  introducing  it  in  this  state  into  oxysen :  the  lung  contracted,  the  twofrases 
mixed,  but  the  volume  of  oxygen  introouced  was  less  than  that  of  the  carbonic 
acid  withdrawn.  In  ail  these  instances,  besides  the  reciprocal  action  of  two 
gasea  through  a  membrane,  we  must  take  account  of  the  presence  of  the  water 
which  bathes  the  membrane,  in  which  carbonic  acid  is  soluble.  The  liquid  acid 
thus  formed  is  presented  on  one  side  to  a  gas  diflerent  to  that  which  has  there 
been  dissolved,  and  in  regard  to  which  the  free  gas  acts  as  if  in  vacuo.  We 
muat,  therefore,  account  for  the  introduction  of  a  larger  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
into  the  bubble  or  the  lung,  by  attributing  it  either  to  a  peculiar  action  of  the 
two  gases,  which  might  be  called  gaseous  endoemose,  or  to  an  efibct  of  a  gas 
first  dissolved  and  then  exhaled.  To  throw  light  on  this  question,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  use  eases  which  have  no  affinity  for  water.  We  must  also  recollect 
the  laws  of  Sie  difiusion  of  gases  in  the  air,  discovered  by  Graham.  The  difiu- 
sive  powers  of  gases  in  the  air,  when  they  are  separated  from  it  bv  a  membrane, 
or  by  a  layer  of  plaster,  are  in  proportion  to  the  square  roots  of  their  density. 
Since  the  last  researches  of  Valentin  and  Brunner  this  law  has  been  verified 
in  the  phenomenon  of  respiration. 

Some  fiuts  of  experimental  physiology  which  I  have  still  to  mention  will 

Ea  every  possible  evidence  for  our  conclusions.  Spallaniani,  Nyslen,  M ait- 
y,  and  Edwards,  expelled  the  air  from  the  lungs  of  some  frogs  by  applTing 
pressure  apon  the  chest  and  abdomen,  with  all  3ie  precaution  exercised  by 
these  scrupulous  obscareTs.  In  this  state  some  of  them  were  phmged  into 
hydnMRnn  and  others  into  nitrogen.  Dogs,  rabbits,  and  a  great  many  other 
^niw,  were  subjected  to  these  experiments  when  prepsM  for  them,  either 
aaoonUog  to  the  method  just  described,  or  by  artificial  respiration.  It  was 
always  found  that  the  hydrogen  or  axote  was  absorbed,  and  that  m  their  place 
«arlK>nic  acid  and  axote  were  exhaled ;  in  pure  nitrogen,  only  carbonic  acid 
was  given  out.  By  introducing  a  mixture  containing  more  oxygen  than  exists 
in  atnospberic  air,  after  having  emptied  the  lung  by  means  of  a  syringe,  it  was 
fGMiad  that  the  carbonic  acid  eualeu  was  in  a  larger  proportion  than  that  disen- 
ftfed  while  breatladng  the  air.  Frogs  emitted  carbonic  acid  in  hydrogen  and 
,  even  after  being  deprived  of  their  longs. 


After  aU  that  has  been  said,  we  cannot  hesitate  in  coming  to  the  foUowing 
^nplusion :— that  the  respiratory  function  is  a  purely  physico-chemical  jibeBe- 
menon;  that  the  gases  dissolved  in  the  venous  blood  are  set  free  oy  the 
absorption  of  other  ^ases ;  that  a  portion  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  venous 
blood  IS  exhaled  b^  its  absorption  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere ;  that  the 
carbonic  acid  expired*-at  iMst,  the  greatest  part  of  it — ^is  not  iiMrmed  in  the 
lungs ;  that  this  gas  exists  dissolved  in  the  venous  blood,  and  is  set  fm  duwig 
the  act  of  respiration,  in  presence  of  the  oxygen  which  is  introduced  in  its 
place,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  with  axote  or  hydrogen  in  the  arli&dal 
respiration  of  these  gases ;  and  lastly,  that  it  is  evident,  from  the  experiments 
of  Magnus,  that  the  quantl^  of  carbc^acid  gaa  contained  in  tb»  five  ponsds 
of  blood  which  pass  through  the  lungs  in  a  minute  is  nearly  double  that  whk)h 
as  exhaled  in  the  same  space  of  time. 


LECTURE  Vn. 

Sanguification, — Nutrition. — Animal  Heat. 

Ih  the  last  leetaie,  I  showed  that  dming  respiration  a  portion  of  the  oxysen 
of  the  inspired  air  iJhsappears,  and  that  in  its  place  is  formed  an  eqnaT  or 
smaller  quantity  of  carbonic  acid ;  that  the  esqpired  air  is  saturated  with  aqneooa 
▼aponr,  and  that  at  the  same  time  that  these  changes  are  e&cted  in  the  luiga, 
the  yenons  blood  is  converted  into  arterial.  We  have  also  seen  that  all  tbm 
phenomena  take  place  as  well  ont  of  the  living  body,  and  nnder  the  same  eon* 
ditions,  as  when  they  are  carried  on  within  it  It  remains  to  examine  the 
partiddars  of  this  chanjife  in  the  blood.  Which  of  the  or^;anlc  elements  of  the 
mood  undergoes  this  change,  and  in  what  does  it  chemically  consist  9  If  I 
must  give  a  direct  answer  to  these  questions,  I  must  confess  that,  np  to  the 
present  time,  the  experiments  tried  in  order  to  resolve  them,  have  afMed  bat 
littie  information,  and  among  the  immense  number  of  attempts  that  have  been 
nmde,  I  can  oaly  choose  thoee  which  appear  to  be  on  tne  whole  the  least 
imperfect  and  contradictory.  Microscopical  observers  of  the  present  day  defia* 
tiie  blood  as  a  liquid  chiefly  composed  ot  water,  in  which  are  dissolved  difibrent 
salts,  albumen,  fibrine  and  oily  particles,  and  which  hold  in  suspension  a  great 
number  of  red  globules,  of  a  regular  form,  and  greater  or  less  diameter,  aceord- 
inff  to  the  ^Kflerent  species  of  animals,  and  resembling  a  kind  of  vesicle  with  a 
ccSoured  eavelope  soluble  in  acetic  acid.  I  wish  to  show  you  a  beautiinl 
experiment  of  Mailer's,  which  will  give  you  a  correct  idea  of  this  eompositioii 
of  the  blood. 

I  pierce  the  hearts  of  several  froprs,  and  receive  the  blood  that  flows  firoin  them 
upon  a  paper  filter ;  a  yellowish  liquid  escapes  Crouch  the  filter,  and  the  red 
j^bules  remain  upon  it  In  a  few  seconds  you  will  see  the  filtered  liquid 
coafiiilate,  and  the  clot  will  be  composed  of  fibrine.  Thus  we  have,  on  the  one 
haod,  the  colouring  matter,  and  on  the  other,  the  serum  in  which  fibrine  is 
dissolved.  If  the  flood  had  not  been  filtned,  the  fibrine  would  equally  have 
coagulated,  but  would  have  enclosed  the  fflobolar  matter;  and  this  is  what 
takes  place  in  the  blood  out  of  the  living  body.  According  to  circumstances 
purely  physical,  as  the  temperature  of  the  blooa  when  drawn,  the  density  of  the 
serum,  the  different  nroportioos  of  globules  and  fibrine,  so  does  the  coagulation 
of  the  Uood  take  place  more  or  less  quickly,  is  more  or  less  abundant,  and 
the  coagnlum  formed  ofl&rs  greater  or  less  resistance. 

When  we  take  only  the  coignlum  which  is  formed  in  a  mass  of  Uood  left  to 
itself,  and  treat  it  with  oxygen,  we  see  it  assume  a  red  colour.  This  coagulum 
exposed  to  the  air,  and  then  cut,  has  a  blackish  colour  inside,  and  a  red  colour 
outside.  Tlie  fresh  surfaces  formed  by  the  incision,  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
soon  become  red.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  globules  of  the  blood  which  undergo 
this  change  of  colour  by  contact  with  the  air.  Baudrimont  and  Martin  Sain|- 
Ange  have  lately  shown,  that  during  the  period  of  incubation,  the  absorption  of 
oxygen  and  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  are  carried  on  through  the  calcareoua 
envelope  of  the  egg ;  and  thev  have  proved  that  if  these  processes  are  pieventea, 
the  rea  gfobules  are  not  developed  in  the  embryo.  It  still  remains  to  be  pnoveil 
-whether  theslolmles  become  red  merely  by  absorbing  oxygen,  or  bylqaiDg 
carbonic  acid  during  respiration ;  or  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  blood  bisoomes 
venous  on  account  oi  the  greater  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  with  which  it  ii 
charged,  or  by  reason  of  the  smaller  quantity  of  oxygen  which  remains  in  it,  or 
If  it  be  the  edect  <of  both  these  circumstances  combined.  £xact  experimeptp 
ion  this  poinl  are  wanting.  Magnus  had  proved  that  venous  blood,  by  lopiaf 
the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  eaiixmic  ackl,  becomes  less  dark,  but  without 
meqaiMiBf  a  vermillion  colour.  This  foct  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  tw» 
«anses  snultaaeously  efiect  the  change  of  colour  which  the  Uood  «ndei«goee 
•during  respiration.  I  must  add,  that  if  all  the  serum  be  carefeHy  aerated 
from  the  coagnlum,  and  the  latter  be  then  washed  with  distilled  water,  to  take 
iaway  all  trace  of  the  serum,  in  this  condition  it  will  no  longer  assume  (hat 
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beautiful  red  colour  which  it  acquires  by  contact  with  oKygen  when  it  b  im- 
mereed  iu  serum.*  Here  is  a  saturated  solution  of  bay  salt,  which  I  pour  drop 
by  drop  upon  the  coagulum  of  the  blood.  Yon  see  that  the  points  upon  whica 
it  falls  acquire  a  red  cobur,  while  the  remainder  of  the  sur&ce  does  not  dnnfle. 
It  would  appear  from  this,  that  the  salts  of  the  serum  are  concerned  in  me 
BKidification  which  the  colour  of  the  blood  undergoes  when  osygen  la  presenL 
It  may  therefore  be  said  that  the  presence  of  serum  influences  the  ciuuiffB  of 
colour  in  the  blood,  by  becoming  charged  with  a  portion  of  carbonic  acM,  of 
which  it  is  afterwards  deprived  by  the  oxygen. 

But  in  what  does  this  change  of  colour  of  the  Uood^obules  chemically  con- 
sist t  With  regard  to  this  question,  Science  is  still  in  the  duk.  The  great 
quantity  of  iron  (five  or  six  per  cent)  which  always  exists  in  the  Uood-elobaks, 
and  which  is  not  found  in  so  lar^  a  proportion  in  any  other  animal  siSntance, 
has  led  to  the  supposition  that  this  metal,  which  is  sometimes  found  as  peroxide, 
and  sometimes  as  a  carbonate,  cannot  but  influence  the  change  of  coknir  in  the 
Mood.  In  &ct,  the  oxygen  expels  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  carbonate  of  iron, 
and  the  carbonic  acid,  in  its  turn,  replaces  the  oxygen  of  the  peroxide,  accord- 
ing to  the  relative  proportions  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acfd  wmch  are  at  liberty 
to  act  upon  the  oxide  of  iron. 

Mulder  and  Liebig  seem  to  have  embraced  these  opinions.  All  the  best 
anppofted  clinical  results  seem  to  prove  that  the  use  of  iron  in  certain  maladies 
in  some  degree  revives  the  colour  of  the  blood.  Nevertheless,  Scherer  has 
iately  asserted  thst  he  has  obtained  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood,  emtifely 
devoid  of  iron.  If  this  observation  of  Scherer's  be  ultimately  confirmed,  and 
if  it  be  also  proved  that  this  colourinjr  matter,  deprived  of  iron,  undergoes  by 
eoi&tact  with  oxygen  and  carbcmic  acid  the  changes  diat  we  have  seen  take 
plaoe  in  the  Uood-riobules,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  renounce  the  opinion,  that 
iron  is  instramentu  in  changing  the  cidour  of  the  blood.t 

The  arterial  blood,  propelled  by  the  unceasing  contractions  of  the  heart,  as 
well  as  by  the  successive  distensions  and  contractions  of  the  arteries,  owing  to 
their  peculiar  elasticity,  reaches  the  smallest  capillaries  with  this  red  colour. 
Always  circulating  in  them,  it  passes  through  all  the  tissues,  loses  its  red 
colour,  and  returns  by  the  veins  to  the  heart,  to  be  again  subjected  to  the  actkn 
of  the  lungs.  It  is  during  this  passage  of  the  artenal  blood  through  the  capil- 
laries, that  nutrhion  is  ssid  bv  physiologiBts  to  take  place.  In  this  science,  it 
is  admitted  that  all  parts  of  tne  animal  tissues  are  constantly  renewed  and 
transformed,  and  that  these  phenomena  vary  in  intensity,  and  are  propoitiooal 
to  the  diflbrent  degrees  of  activity  in  the  capillary  system  peculiar  to  the  various 
tissues.  To  speak  die  trutli,  the  experimental  proofs  of  this  continual  renova- 
tion are  wanting,  and  that  which  is  aflbrded  by  the  colouring  of  the  bony  parti 
of  animals  fed  upon  coloured  substances,  and  by  their  losing  this  colour  on  their 

*  This  k  a  very  unsatirfactofy  experiment ;  for,  by  wadiing  ooagnlnm  with  dislined 
water,  it  would  necenarily  be  deprived  of  a  good  deal  of  its  colouring  matter,  and 
neariy  all  the  red  paitides  would  be  destroyed,  or  mora  or  lesi  mjured.  It  would  be 
quite  as  difllcult  to  separate  the  serum  from  tiie  red  paiticles  by  this  prooess  of  abintioB, 
as  to  pnvent  their  separation  i^m  the  fibrine  of  the  dot 

t  It  may  not  be  out  of  plaee  here  to  allude  to  the  views  upon  this  subject  lately 
promulgated  by  Dr.  6.  O.  Reee.  According  to  this  ingenious  observer  and  aUe 
chemist,  the  venous  oorpusoleB  oontam  a  fatty  matter,  in  combination  with  phoapborai, 
which»  on  coming  into  contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmoBphere,  dnrinf  the  reqpi* 
^  latory  act,  is  consumed,  and  oombinmg  with  that  oxygen,  fonns  eaibomc  add  aod 
*  Crater,  which  ara  expired,  and  also  phosphorio  acid,  wmch,'  uniting  with  the  alkali  of 
the  liqnor  ssnguinis,  fbtms  a  tribasie  phoiphate  of  soda.  This  salt,  it  appean,  has  the 
properly  of  acting  upon  lusmatosine,  so  ss  to  prodoee  the  bright  arterial  tint  Itiat 
Ihii  tint  isprobabfy  owing  to  this  salt  fai  solution  in  the  oeram,  is  rendered  Hkdy,  by 
the  fact,  that  it  m  found  in  much  greater  quantity  m  the  serum  of  arterial  than  is 
that  of  venous  Uood^— TsAica 
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food  being  changed,  haa  always  appc«red  to  me  inauffieient  It  moat,  however, 
be  confeaaed,  that  thia  renovation  is  proved  by  the  acenmnlated  evidence  of 
phyaiolog^cal  facta.  Were  I  to  mention  here  all  the  experimental  dednctlooa 
which  are  wanting,  and  which  would  be  neceaaary  to  explain  the  act  of  nntri- 
tion,  I  ahoold  occupy  a  much  longer  time  than  we  can  at  preaent  beatow  on 
thia  aubject.  The  blood-globules,  not  forming  a  part  of  any  tiaene,  but  atiU 
being  eaaential  to  nutrition,  may  be  regarded,  with  aome  probability,  aa  the 
cataljTtic  body,  which  excites  or  aeta  in  action  the  tranaformation  of  tiaanea,  and 
their  constant  renovation.  An  analogy  of  thia  character  of  the  globulea  is  made 
apparent  in  the  neceaaity  which  exista  for  then*  being  charged  with  oxygen,  ui 
order  to  acquire  this  property. 

It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  aa  in  ve^tablea  the  diastase  changes  starch 
into  dextrine,  which  is  again  tranaformed  mto  cellnloae  and  ]ignine^-4hat  ia  to 
say,  into  isomeric  subatancea,  ao,  in  the  aame  way,  may  the  blood*globiiks 
convert  albumen  into  fibrine,  ^od  thia  change  certainly  takea  place  in  the 
embryo. 

I  wiah  I  could  aay  that  experiment  had  ahown  the  reality  of  tfaeae  changesi 
aa  in  the  caae  of  atarch.  I  have  made  many  attempta  with  thia  end ;  but  the 
reaulta  I  have  obtained  atiU  leave  me  in  doubt  I  kept  some  albnmm  of  an 
egg,  mixed  with  a  email  quantity  of  the  Uood-globulea  of  a  fowl,  expoaed  to 
oxygen  for  a  month,  at  a  conatant  temperature  of  104*  Fahr.  A  receiver,  into 
which  flowed  hot  mineral  water,  afloraed  a  medium  of  an  unvarying  desree  of 
heat  I  aaw  that  the  oxygen  pardy  disappeared,  that  it  was  replaced  by  car- 
bonic acid,  and  that  a  fpStX  number  of  reddiah  flakea  were  deposited  at  the 
bottom  of  the  receiver ;  yet  the  original  liquid  was  limpid,  and  scarcely  coloured. 
These  flakea,  when  examined,  did  not  appear  to  be  identical  with  fibrine. 
Neverthelesa,  I  would  not  conclude  from  tneae  negative  reaulta  that  the  prin* 
ciple  on  which  my  experiments  were  founded  waa  fidse.  Thia  is  a  aocyect 
wnich  requirea  longer  and  more  varied  reaearchee. 

To  return  however,  to  our  original  aubject  Dorinff  the  act  of  nutritioii,  one 
paxt  of  the  arterial  blood  diaappeara,  and  ia  replaced  by  an  exceaa  of  carbonie 
acid  in  the  voious  blood.  The  oxygen  combines  with  the  carbon  in  the  c^nl- 
lary  veaaela.  It  ia  oertainlv  in  them  that  thia  combination  takea  place ;  and 
since  we  find  that  the  volume  of  carbonic  acid  expired  ia  not  anfiicient  to 
account  for  the  oxysen  which  haa  disappeared  during  respiration,  we  must 
admit  that  not  only  m  carb(m  unites  wim  the  oxygen  to  form  oaribonic  acid, 
but  that  the  hydrogen,  which  forma  a  part  of  the  omnic  elementa  of  the  blood 
and  tiaauea,  also  combines  with  the  osnrgen  to  rorm  water.  Here  then  is 
another  instance  of  combination  besides  that  of  carbon. 

The  acetates,  tartrates,  and  oxalates,  which  enter  the  Uood  in  a  atate  of 
solution,  are  expelled  by  the  urinary  paasagea  in  the  form  of  carbonatea. 
Benzoic  acid,  introduced  into  the  cireuladtion,  eacapea,  in  the  atate  of  hippurie 
acid,  by  the  same  paasagea.  In  concert  with  Profeaaor  Piria,  I  have  tried 
introducing  a  aolution  of  aalicine  into  the  blood  of  a  living  animal.  After  aome 
time,  a  suostance,  derived  from  salicine,  waa  diacoverM  in  the  urine,  which 
had  the  property  of  forming  a  violet  precipitate  with  aalta  of  iron. 

An  important  obaervation,  recently  made  by  Dessains,  deserves  our  notice. 
By  boiling  hippurie  acid  in  a  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  benasoic  acid  was 
precipitated,  and  we  obtained  a  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  combined  with  a 
sweet  azotlsed  substance,  which  is  the  sugar  of  gelatine  of  BraccmnQt.  It  is 
known  that  this  substance  is  obtained  by  treating  neutral  azotised  matters,  as 
poteine  and  gelatine,  with  acids.  It  is  also  known  that  hippurie  acid  in 
nerbivorous  animals  is  the  substitute  for  the  urea  in  the  carnivorous.  We 
discover  from  this  that  the  sugar  of  gelatine  is  one  of  the  first  products  of  the 
transformation  of  those  neutral  assotised  substances  which  are  me  materiala  of 
our  tissues.  We  may  also  understand  how,  by  adding  benzoic  arid,  which 
combines  with  those  substances,  hippurie  acid  isobtainea. 
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All  these  fiusts  |riteed  it  beyond  donbt,  tlwt  the-chief  chemical  actioii 
observed  in  this  cirenlation  of  tlie  blood,  and  in  nutrition,  is  a  kind  of  com- 
bustion ;  that  it  is  a  combination  of  oxygen  with  carbon  and  hydrogen. 
Yet,  I  repeat,  there  is  even  now  ^^reat  oucnrity  in  onr  knowledge  of  the 
order  of  these  phenomena.  What  is  the  difference,  in  chemical  composition, 
between  arterial  and  venous  blood?  What  is  the  nature  of  this  difierence 
in  the  Uood  before  and  after  its  passage  through  the  kidneys,  the  liver,  and 
the  various  tissues?  These  are  some  of  the  numerous  questions  which 
ought  to  be  resolved  by  exact  experiments,  and  by  researches,  all  agreeing 
in  their  results,  before  prosecuting  our  investigations  upon  the  phenomeDa 
of  nutrition  and  secretion. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  aliments  pass  into  the  blood  after  having  undergone 
various  modifications  by  the  act  of  digestion.  But  many  of  these,  in  their 
Batual  stale,  are  identical  with  the  organic  elements  of  the  animal  tiasneay 
as,  to  example,  the  neutral  axotised  snbstanoes,  and  also  fatty  subslanoea, 
which  are  found  in  the  adipose  tissues,  scarcely,  if  at  all  altered.  It  wcmld 
be  umeasonahle  and  absuru  to  admit  that  urea,  carbonic  acid,  and  water, 
which  are  the  definite  products  of  the  transformations  efibcted  by  nutrition, 
are  furnished  from  those  oreanic  elements  which  have  been  introduced  into 
the  blood  with  the  food.  We  mart  believe  that  these  products  tesult  firam 
the  transformation  of  the  tissues  themselves,  and  are  rephwed  by  new  or- 
ganic elements  derived  from  the  food.  In  foct,  the  production  of  urea  takea 
place  in  animals  fed  for  a  long  time  upon  sugar,  starch,  or  gum,  just  the 
same  as  before  the  use  of  such  a  diet.  The  samething  has  Mn  remarked 
in  animals  that  have  died  from  inanition. 

For  the  sake  of  Tendering  this  more  apparent,  I  will  cite  to  you  some 
examples  from  the  work  of  Liebig,  on  ''Organic  Chemistry  applied  to 
Animal  Physiology.'' 

A  serpent  kept  for  some  time  without  food,  and  theh  allowed  to  feed  on 
a  ^oat,  rabbit,  or  fowl,  passes  in  its  exciements  the  hafr  and  booes  of  the 
ammal  devoured,  exhales  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  discharges  fay  the 
urinary  paasagee  only  urate  of  ammonia.  It  afterwards  regained  its  usual 
weiffht,  and  no  trase  remained  of  the  animal  it  had  devoured.  Let  ne 
ani^ne  this  simple  case  of  nutrition.  The  unUe  of  ammonia  contains  one 
equivalent  of  nitrogen  to  two  of  carbon;  the  muscles  and  blood  of  the 
animal  eaten  contained  eiglit  equivalents  of  carbon  to  one  of  nitrogen,  and 
If  to  this  we  add  the  carbon  of  the  fot  and  bram  of  the  devoured  ammal, 
it  will  be  apparent  that  the  serpent  consumed  more  than  ei|^t  eqvivaleBta 
of  carbon  to  one  of  nitro^n.  In  the  excrements,  only  two  equivalents  of 
carbon  are  found ;  the  six  equivalents  which  are  wanting  must  have  been 
expelled  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  Wfeax 
that  the  urate  of  ammonia  and  the  carbonic  acid  are  derived  from  the 
transformed  tissues,  and  their  place  supplied  by  the  oi|(anio  elements  (prox* 
imate  principles)  of  the  animal  digested.  It  is  umverBallv  true,  that  aa 
much  carbon  and  aaote  are  found  in  the  products  gjeneratea  by  the  trane> 
formation  of  the  tissues  irom  their  contact  with  artonal  Uood,  as  the  tissuee 
themselves  derive  from  the  blood  or  food.  What  I  have  just  said  of  the 
serpent  equally  applies  to  the  lion  and  other  carnivorous  animals.  In  theur 
urine  there  is  urea  only,  in  which  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  to  carbon  is 
as  two  to  one ;  and,  as  in  the  food  of  these  animals  the  mtrogen  is  to  the 
earbon  as  one  is  to  eight,  it  follows  that  the  excess  of  carbon  introduced 
with  the  food  over  that  carried  off  by  the  urine,  disappean  in  respiration, 
Ib,  hi  fkct,  burnt  and  converted  into  cariwnic  acid.  The  respiration  of  the 
Hon  is,  however,  much  more  active  than  that  of  the  serpent 

The  fifteen  (232^  grains)  or  twenty  grammes  (310  grams)  of  nitrogen 
which  a  man  loses  eveiy  day  in  the  urine,  as  well  as  the  excess  of  nitnwen 
which  he  expires,  are  funufihed  by  the  neutral  aaotised  substances  of  hie 
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food,  or,  more  directly,  by  the  tranBformed  tissaes  which  are  replaced  by  thowb 
alimentary  sDbstances. 

Boussingault  proved,  by  experiment,  that  the  whole  of  the  nitroeen  contained 
in  a  horse's  food  is  not  foand  m  his  urine,  and  thus  demonstrated  that  the  excew 
of  nitro^n  expired  is  also  derived  from  the  food. 

It  is  impossible,  in  the  present  state  of  science,  to  say  precisely  through 
what  series  of  modifications  and  intermediate  products  the  muscles,  the  carti« 
kges,  &c.,  pass,  in  order  to  be  converted  into  urine  by  the  action  of  ^  oxy^ 
of  the  blood-globules.  By  adding  to  the  formula  of  proteine  (which  is  also 
that  of  albumen,  caseine,  fibrine,  &c.,)  as  much  oxygen  as  is  necessary  to 
transform  it  into  urea,  and  the- excess  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  into  water  and 
carbonic  acid,  much  smaller  quantities  of  the  two  latter  are  obtained  than  those 
produced  in  respiration.  Here  is  a  numerical  example  taken  from  the  experi- 
ments of  Bottssmeault,  which  I  relate  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  more  fully, 
that  the  carbon  of  azotised  aliments  convertea  into  urea  is  much  less  than  that 
which  animals  emit  in  the  state  of  carbonic  acid.  A  horse  continued  in  per- 
fect health  when  fed  upon  one  and  a  half  kilogrammes  (a  little  more  than  three 
lbs.  avoirdupois)  of  hay,  and  two  and  a  quarter  kilogrammes  (about  four  and  a 
half  lbs.  avoirdupois)  of  oats  a  day.  Analytical  researches  show  that  the 
nitrogen  in  hay  is  1.6,  and  in  oats  2.2  per  cent.  Let  us  admit  that  all  the 
nitrogen  of  the  food  was  reduced  in  the  blood  to  the  state  of  fibrme  and  albu- 
men, it  would  make  140  grammes  (four  ounces,  418  grains  avoirdupois)  of 
nitrogen  introduced  into  the  blood,  and  intended  to  take  the  pUce  of  the  nitro- 
gen which  escapes  with  the  constituents  of  the  transformed  tissues.  The 
weight  of  carbon  introduced  at  the  same  time  with  the  nitrosen  is  440  grammes, 
(fifteen  ounces,  250  giains  avoirdupois,)  and  246  only  of  these  can  be  coo- 
verted  into  carbonic  acid  during  respiration,  since  the  horse  parts  with  ninety- 
three  grammes,  (three  ounces,  127  mins)  of  carbon  in  the  urea,  and  109 
fframmes,  (three  ounces,  376  grains)  in  the  form  of  hippuric  acid.  But  a 
horse,  according  to  the  experiments  of  this  chemist,  loses  by  respiiatioii,  in  die 
course  of  a  day,  2464  grammes*  of  carbon  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid.  It  le 
therefore  clear,  that  the  carbon  of  the  azotised  principles  of  die  food  is  only  a 
small  part  of  that  which  is  found  in  the  expired  carbonic  acid.  Hence  arises 
the  necessity  of  other  kinds  of  food,  as  starch,  sum,  or  sugar,  and  fatty  sub- 
stances, to  supply  this  insufficiency  of  carbon  in  the  azotised  elements.  When- 
ever there  is  a  rapid  increase  or  growth  in  the  animal  economy,  as  in  young 
animals,  nature  has  supplied  a  food  in  which  the  proportion  of  carbon  and  hy- 
drogen spent  in  respiration  is  augmented,  by  which  the  azotised  materials  defr- 
tin^  for  the  growth  of  the  tissues  are  economised. 

Dr.  Cappezzuoli  has  recently  discovered,  by  determining  the  weights  respec- 
tivelv  of  the  fatty  and  neutral  azotised  substances  In  the  egg  of  a  fowl,  succes- 
sively as  incubation  advances,  and  in  the  chick  itself,  aner  leaving  the  egg, 
that  about  the  seventeenth  day  of  incubation — that  is  to  say,  a  short  time  before 
the  separation — a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  both  becomes  perceptible,  and 
that  from  this  period  these  substances  go  on  ffraduaUy  diminishing.  It  appears 
that  fatty  substances  also  are  not  employed  altogether  in  respiration,  except 
when  the  starch,  sugar,  and  gum,  are  not  sufficient ;  and  when  this  is  the  case, 
as  in  hybemating  animals,  and  those  which  have  remained  long  without  food, 
their  fat  is  seen  to  waste.  The  physiological  destination  of  these  substances 
appears  to  be  primarily  for  Ihe  formation  of  the  cerebral  and  nervous  substance, 
and  to  fill  the  interstices  of  the  cellular  tissue,  which  last  is  not  without  impor- < 
tance  in  the  functions  of  life,  as  it  there  forms  a  magazine,  or  store-house,  for 
the  materials  of  respiration. 

I  will  now  mention  the  hypothesis  of  Liebig,  with  regard  to  the  influence  of 
the  bile  in  respiration.    Physiologists  no  longer  consider  the  bile  as  an  excro- 

*  A  gramme  is  1544  grains,  or  nearly  fifteen  graios  and  a  half.  An  ounce  avoir- 
dupois is  equal  to  437.^  grains. 

?^5 
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Bient  merely.  This  is  evident  when  we  reflect  that  Berzelins  found  but  nine 
parts  only  of  a  substance  like  it  in  1000  parts  of  human  excrement ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  a  man  who  secretes  from  600  to  700  grammes  of  it  per  diem,  odIt 
loees  one  fiftieth  or  one-seventy-fiflh  with  the  excrements.'  On  the  other  hand, 
we  cannot  suppose  that  a  substance  containing  so  little  nitrogen  should  be 
serviceable  in  nutrition;  and,  lastly  we  have  just  seen  that  it  takes  little  or  vo 

Sirt  in  digestion.  Liebig  is  of  opinion  that,  when  poured  into  the  dnodenam,  ft 
rms  a  soluble  compouM  witli  soda,  and  that  it  is  absorbed  and  converted  into 
carbonate  of  soda  by  yielding  a  part  of  its  carbon  to  the  oxygen.  These  Tiews 
require  to  be  substantiated  by  experiment,  the  more  so  that  it  is  only  in  aome 
pathological  cases,  and  under  the  influence  of  certain  atmospheric  conditkuis, 
that  traces  of  biliary  matter  have  been  found  in  the  blood. 

Whether  these  hypotheses  of  nutrition  be  well  founded  or  not,  one  thin^  is 
certain,  that  an  adult  man  absorbs  about  1016  grammes  of  oxygen  in  a  day. — 
The  observations  of  Dumas,  Andral,  and  Gavarret,  and  thode  more  recentiy 
made  by  Scharling,  give  as  their  result,  in  the  mean,  that  a  man  exhales  in  one 
day,  224  grammes  oif  carbon,  in  the  state  of  carbonic  acid ;  that  men  exhale 
more  than  women ;  and  children  more  than  men ;  and  that  a  larger  quantity  is 
extricated  during  a  given  time,  when  awake,  than  during  sleep.  A  horse 
eliminates  2466  grammes  of  carbon,  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  consuming, 
for  this  purpose,  6604  grammes  of  oxygen.  A  milch  cow  exhales  8313 
grammes  of  carbon,  as  carbonic  acid,  using  6833  grammes  of  oxygen.  The 
quantity  of  nourishment  must  therefore  be  in  proportion  to  the  oxygen  respired, 
and  the  carbonic  acid  exhaled.  The  activity  of  the  respiratory  movements,  the 
density  of  the  air  expired,  and  the  quantity  of  carbon  introdaced  with  the  food, 
ought  to  be  proportioned  to  each  other,  to  ])reserve  the  materials  of  the  animal 
economy.  Letellier  has  lately  proved,  with  birds  and  guinea-pigs,  that  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  consumed  m  respiration  is  lees,  as  the  temperature  of  the 
air  is  higher.  The  carbonic  acid  exiialed  nXO*  was  found,  by  Letellier,  to  be 
doable  that  produced  at  the  temperature  of  from  +  16  to  20  centig.,  (69*  to 
68*  Fahr.) 

In  animals  whose  respiratoiy  movements  are  very  active,  their  capQlaiy 
circulation  rapid,  and  the  quantity  of  blood-globules  very  large,  the  fatty  portitnis 
of  their  tissues  is  very  small,  liiis  is  the  case  with  birds,  the  hyena,  and  the 
tiger.  If  the  animals  are  allowed  but  little  exercise,  fat  will  accumulate  in 
their  tissues.  The  experiments  of  Treviranus  teach  us  that,  when  their  weight 
is  equal,  a  cold-blooded  animal  consumes  ten  times  less  oxygen  than  a  mam- 
miferous  animal,  and  nineteen  times  less  than  a  bird. 

Lastly,  I  think  it  important  to  mention  here  the  results  of  a  great  many 
experiments  made  by  Boussingault,  to  determine  whether  nitrogen  is  expired 
by  gramnivorous  animals,  from  a  comparison  between  their  food  and  their 
excrements.  By  taking  the  mean  of  his  results,  we  find  that  a  turtle  dove 
consumes  6.10  gr.  of  carbon,  in  twenty-four  hours ;  in  the  same  time  it  expels 
18/70  jrr.  of  carbonic  acid~(that  is  to  say,  9.441  lit)  and  0.16  gr.  of  nitrogen, — 
(that  IS  0.126  lit.)  The  nitrogen  would  be  a  hundredth  of  the  volume  of  the 
carbonic  acid — a  proportion  smaller  than  that  found  by  Dulong  and  Desprets. 
The  hydrogen  consumed  in  a  day  is  0.07  gr.  These  numbers  being  granted, 
it  results  that  a  turtledove,  which  weighs  187  grammes,  and  which  respires 
freely  at  the  temperature  of  -f  8  to  10  centig.,  (46 •.2  to  60«  Fahr.,)  by  con- 
suming 6.1  gr.  of  carbon,  and  0.07  gr.  of  hydrogen  in  twenty-four  houre,  can 
develop  the  heat  necessary  to  maintain  its  body  at  the  temperature  of  +  41  to 
42*  centig.,  (106o.4  to  107.3  Fahr.,)  and  that  when  exhaling  also  about  three 
grammes  of  water  by  the  lungs  and  skin. 

It  is,  then,  indisputable  that  an  animal  is  a  real  apparatus  of  combustion,  in 
which  carbon  is  constantly  burnt,  and  from  which  carbonic  acid  is  regularly 
disengaged.  Such  a  calorific  apjMiratus  has  been  constituted  as  to  prcMuce  a 
nearly  invariable  excess  of  heat  in  comparison  with  the  temperature  of  the 
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smroiinding  mediam.  This  excem  varies  according  to  t)ie  rapidity  of  combns- 
tion  in  this  animal  calorific  apparatus,  and  according  to  the  constant  temperatnte 
of  the  medinm  in  which  it  lives.  One  gramme  of  iron  which  is  oxydized  in  the 
air,  and  a  gramme  oxydised  in  oxygen,  certainly  develop  the  same  qaa^tit^  of 
heat ;  but  uie  latter  is,  perhaps,  oxydized  in  a  second,  wiiile  the  other  re<}uiTe8 
several  hours.  Hence  the  immense  immediate  diflhrence  in  the  heat  exhibited 
by  each.  Half  a  pound  of  grapes  heaped  together  will  produce  considerable 
heat  in  fermenting;  the  same  quantity  placed  in  a  layer  emits  the  same  quan- 
tity, yet  it  is  not  perceptible,  because  too  much  dispersed.  It  is  thus  that  we 
are  enabled  to  understand  the  difference  in  this  respect  between  warm  and  cold 
blooded  animals.  We  can  entertain  no  doubt  of  the  source  of  animal  heat  ft 
is  found  in  the  chemical  reactions  of  respiration  carried  on  in  the  capillaries,  in 
the  transformation  of  the  tissues,  and,  above  ail,  in  the  combination  of  oxygen 
with  carbon. 

I  feel  it  unnecessary  to  explain  the  other  hypothesis  regarding  the  source  of 
animal  heat.  In  consequence  of  the  fall  of  thp  thermometer  when  placed  in 
contact  with  the  tissues  of  an  animal  after  division  of  the  pneumo^tric  nerves 
or  the  spinal  cord,  it  was  concluded  that  innervation  was  the  direct  cause  of 
animal  heat ;  but  it  was  overlooked  that  by  this  division  of  the  nerves  and 
spinal  cord,  respiration  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood  were  retarded.  Instead 
of  entering  upon  the  discussion  of  similar  hypotheses,  it  will  be  more  useful  to 
examine  more  particularly  those  chemical  actions  which  wo  have  considered 
as  the  only  source  of  animal  heat 

Philosophers  have  endeavoured  to  show  the  truth  of  these  hypotheses :  an 
animal  exhales,  during  a  given  time,  a  certain  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  and 
water,  and  at  the  same  time  develops  a  quantity  of  caloric,  which  can  be 
measured  by  the  quantity  of  water  it  is  capable  of  heating  (to  a  certain  degree) 
during  the  same  period.  If  the  carbonic  acid  and  water  which  the  aniuttl 
exhales  are  the  productB  of  the  combustion  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  the  heat 
developed  b^  the  animal  ought,  sav  philosophers,  to  be  equal  to  that  which  the 
same  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  and  hvdrogen  would  produce  when  burnt  in  air. 

By  recording  the  results  furnished  by  a  calorimeter,  into  which  the  animal  « 
was  put,  noting  the  temperature  acquired  by  the  water,  and  measuring  at  the 
same  time  the  oxygen  absorbed  by  the  animal,  or  the  products, — carbonic  acid 
and  water, — ^Dulon^r,  and  afterwards  Despretz,  found,  that  of  100  parts  of  heat 
produced  by  the  animal,  and  ascertained  by  means  of  the  calorimeter,  eighty  or 
ninety  only  were  represented  by  the  combustion  of  the  carbon  and  hycbrogen  fui^ 
nished  by  the  carbonic  acid  and  water  emitted  from  the  animal. 

If  we  remember  that  the  temperature  of  the  animal  placed  in  the  calorimeter 
is  always  higher  than  that  of  the  water  which  surrounds  it,  and  that  conee- 
onently  the  animal  is  growing  cold  during  the  experiment,  this  cooling  may  be 
tnought  to  afibrd  a  plausible  explanation  of  the  excess  found  and,  in  fact,  the 
numerous  experimets  of  Despretz  have  shown  that  the  excess  of  heat  indicated 
by  the  calorimeter,  beyond  wnat  is  owing  to  respiratoiy  combustion,  is  greater 
in  proportion  as  the  animal  is  young,  and  its  temperature  high.  Besides,  we 
know,  from  the  beautiful  experiments  of  Edwaros,  that  young  animals  cool 
much  more  rapidly  than  adults. 

These  considerations  are  sufkient  to  show  that  the  excess  indicated  by  the 
calorimeter  can  be  accounted  for  without  having  recourse  to  a  special  power 
— a  vital  proper^  which  engenders  heat  « 

I  ought  to  ado,  that  after  the  death  of  the  celebrated  Dulong,  an  account  of 
various  unpublished  experiments  was  found  unong  his  papers,  relative  to  the 
heat  developed  by  the  combustion  of  hydrogen.  This  heat  was  much  greater 
than  previously  found  b^  Dulong  himself,  and  Despretz.  The  number  £fterm- 
ined  by  the  latest  experiments  of  Dulong  has  since  been  confnmed  by  tlKMO  of 
Fabre  and  Silverman.  Now,  bv  adopting  this  new  number,  we  no  longer  find 
an  excess  of  heat  mdicated  by  the  calorimeter  over  that  developed  by  the  com- 
bustion of  hydn^n  and  carlion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  deficiency. 
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Th^e  is  therefore  no  motive  to  seek  for  other  soarces  of  aniraal  heat  tfaui  the 
ohemical  xeactton  of  respiration  and  nutrition;  but  I  think  it  would  be  wrong 
to  draw  an  exact  parallel  between  the  reealts  of  experiments  on  ordinary  com- 
bustion in  a  caloruneter,  and  that  which  takes  place  in  an  animal,  and  to  adoiit 
otAj  one  of  the  numerous  chemical  reactions  which  take  olace  within  the  same 
animal  as  the  source  of  animal  heat  And,  in  fact,  the  carbonic  acid  with 
which  venous  blood  is  charged — ^which  is  certainly  a  product  of  the  combinatioa 
of  atmospheric  oxygen  wi£  the  carbon  of  the  organic  elements  of  the  various 
tissues  which  have  undergone  some  modification— -cannot  arise  from  carbon 
existing  in  a  free  state  in  these  tissues,  but  rather  in  combinations  which  we 
are  £ur  from  perfectly  understanding. 

The  experiments  of  Dulong  have  now  placed  it  beyond  doubt,  that  a  body, 
when  comoined  with  another,  does  not  produce  the  same  quantity  of  caloric  1^ 
burning  or  uniting  with  oxygen,  which  it  would  emit  if  it  were  free.  The  heat 
produced  by  the  combustion  of  bicarburetted  hydrogen,  the  gas  of  morasses,  or 
the  oil  of  turpentine,  in  oxygen,  forming  water  and  carbonic  acid,  does  not 
equal  the  caloric  which  the  volumes  of  gas  which  compose  them  would  have 
furnished  if  burnt  separately ;  it  is  generally  less.  The  experiments  of  Hess 
and  Andrews,  which  were  intended  to  show  that  in  a  given  combmation  an  ab> 
aolute  quanti^  of  heat  is  developed,  whatever  be  the  state  of  the  two  bodies  in 
unioD,  have,  hitherto,  only  been  tried  with  successive  combinations  of  the  same 
body,  as  m  the  caae  of  sulphuric  acid  which  combines  with  difierent  atoma  of 
water. 

If  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  chemical  action  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  with 
oxygen,  to  explain  the  production  of  animal  heat,  it  will  be  difficult  to  account 
for  the  results  which  have  lately  been  arrived  at  by  Andral  and  Gavarret,  in 
their  inve^gations  upon  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  during  the  act  of 
human  respiration.  According  to  the  verv  extensive,  and  apparently  very 
exact  experiments  of  these  two  distinguished  physiologists,  the  quantity  oi  car- 
b(Miic  acid  exhaled  during  respiration  may  vary  mu<^,  according  to  the  aex, 
age,  and  some  peculiar  physiological  dispositions.  The  difierenoe  is  comprised 
between  the  numbers  6  and  14,4,  equally  expressing  by  these  the  quantitiea  of 
carbon  ^measured  in  mmmes)  which  are  necessary  to  form  the  carbonic  acid 
expired  m  the  space  of  an  hour.  The  first  of  these  numbers  was  obtained  from 
a  child  of  eight  years  old,  and  the  other  irom  a  young  man  of  twenty-six.  It  is 
worthy  of  note,  that  in  children  the  temperature  is  decidedly  higher  than  in 
adults,  but  in  the  latter,  the  heated  mass  being  much  larger,  the  loss  of  heat 
which  they  undergo  must  be  proportionally  great 

Andral  and  Gavarret  have  also  found,  that  in  women  the  quanti^of  oarbGnic 
acid  exhaled  b  not  increased  at  the  age  of  puberty,  but  that  this  axhalatioa 
becomes  more  active  when  age  or  other  causes  put  a  stop  to  the  phenomenon 
of  menstruation. 

In  spite  of  this,  no  sensible  di£ference  of  temperature  is  remarked  in  the 
female  bodv,  either  before  or  after,  or  during  the  time  of  menstruation,  nor  in 
the  state  of  pregnancy.  And,  without  having  recourse  to  the  resuUs  of  experi> 
nent,  it  is  sufficient  to  consider,  that  in  some  maladies  there  is  a  ra^Md  decrease 
of  temperature ;  in  others,  on  the  contrary,  a  very  great  elevation  throughout 
the  body,  without  our  being  able  to  observe  a  corresponding  variation  m  the 
function  of  respiration. 

Let  us  then  conclude,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  our  phyaico-chemical 
knowledfle,  we  may  safely  admit  that  the  chemical  actions  wmcn  take  place  in 
animals  during  the  transformation  of  their  tissues,  under  the  influence  of  the 
atmospheric  oxygen,  are  the  sovM^e  of  heat  in  animals ;  that  among  these,  the 
combustion  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  principal  bat 
not  the  only  one ;  and  that  further  experiments  are  necessary  to  discover  the 
exact  relation  between  the  heat  produced  by  an  animal,  or  which  arisea  from 
chemical  reactions  which  take  place  within  it,  and  those  which  we  are  able  lo 
produce  with  our  apparatus. 
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I  will  not  leave  this  subject  without  mentioning,  that  in  vegetables,  alsa,  the 
heat  developed  b^  germination  is  a  phenomenon  of  chemical  action,  occasioned 
by  the  combination  of  oxygen  with  the  carbon  of  the  germinating  grain.  It  is 
known,  that  in  germination  there  is  an  absorption  of  oxygen  ana  a  disengage- 
ment of  carbonic  acid ;  that  the  diastase  converts  the  starch  into  dextrine  and 
sugar,  which  afterwards  disappear  as  carbonic  acid.  It  is  curious,  that  in 
pltuits,  as  in  animals,  it  is  starch  and  sugar  which^  by  combustion,  disengage 
the  heat  peculiar  to  these  bodies.  It  is  alvo  thus  that  we  must  expbin  the 
heat  which  accompanies  die  fecundation  of  plants,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
we  see,  in  sugar-cane,  beet-root,  and  carrot,  the  sugar  disappear  after  flowering 
and  fructification. 
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l.^lnjlttence  of  Electricity  in  the  Production  <^  Diseoies.    By  M.   Paijjls, 
Principal  Physician  in  Algeria. 

Dr.  Pallas  has  addressed  a  note  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine  ppor  to  pnblidi- 
inga  work  he  has  undertaken  upon  the  importSAce  of  electrical  isolation  in  the 
treatment  of  certain  diseases.  The  subject,  he  states,  is  especiaDy  important 
in  relation  to  the  etiology,  nature  and  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  hot  climates ; 
and  may  be  summarily  stated  in  the  following  propositions. 

1.  The  greater  number  of  diseases,  and  especially  thoee  which  belong  to  the 
class  of  neuroses,  are  occasioned  bv  the  exaggerated  influence  of  ^neral  elec^ 
tricity ,  of  which  clouds,  storms,  and  marshy  regions  are  the  most  fruitful  sources, 
a.  Marshes,  in  their  geographical  constitution,  and  the  efl^ts  which  they  pro- 
duce upon  the  economy,  present  the  greatest  analogy  with  the  galvanic  pile. 
Thus  tneir  action  is  so  much  the  more  baneful  as  they  contain  certain  propor- 
tions of  water,  and  their  activity  is  considerably  increased  when  the  water 
contains  organic  or  saline  matters  in  a  state  of  solution.  This  explains  why 
salt  marshM  amT  such  as  are  near  maritime  rivers  are  the  most  iiualubrious. 
The  drying  up  or  submersion  of  marshes  produces  analogous  conditions  to  thoee 
of  a  ffalvanic  pile  deprived  of  humidity,  or  which  is  under  water,  and  the  eflects 
of  which  are  tnen  insignificant  3.  llie  researches  of  philosophers  and  physi- 
ologists have  shown  that  the  electricity  produced  by  our  machines  exerts  a 
special  action  upon  the  nervous  sjrstem.  Experience  and  rigorous  observation 
of  &cts  prove  tlmt  the  diseases  which  are  produced  in  a  naj&y  atmosphere  are 
primarily  nervous,  and  become  inflammatory  only  by  the  re-action  of  the  nervous 
upon  the  vascular  system,  inducing  consecutive  local  or  general  irritation. 
4.  The  neuroees  are  occasioned,  generally,  by  (he  eflects  of  electricity,  and 
intermittent  fevers  have  a  similar  origin,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  due  to  the 
electrical  emanations  of  the  marshy  pile,  which  are  very  active  in  hot  countries, 
.  and  not  to  miasmata,  which  have  never  been  met  with.  5.  Electrical  isolation 
is  a  rational  means  of  modifying  this  morbid  influence,  and  is  accomplished  by 
attaching  to  ordmary  beds,  sons,  or  chairs,  leffs  of  glass  or  resin.  A  great . 
number  of  cases  prove  that  the  patients  whom  ihave  thus  isolated,  have  oeen 
cured  or  relieved,  several  of  whom  had  resisted  all  the  ordinary  means  of  cure. 

*'6.  Just  as  light  and  air  are  the  essential  ajg^ents  of  vision  and  respiration, 
electrici^  is  the  functional  agent  of  innervation,  whose  injurious  action  may 
be  modified  by  isolation ;  which  is  to  electricity  what  a  shadow  is  to  the  sohw 
light— BttZfeftn  de  PAcademiey  Tom.  xii.,  p.  743. 
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2.-^P<im/iiZ  Crepitation  of  ike  Tendons,    By  M.  Vslpeau. 

The  man  whom  vou  have  just  seen  is  a  dyer  by  trade,  et.  49,  and  his  case 
deserves  a  mcMnent's  notice.  A  week  since  he  endeavoured  to  raise  a  load, 
having  his  left  hand  applied  to  his  hip.  He  felt  a  violent  pain  in  his  arm,  and 
now  we  may  perceive  a  slight  swelling  at  the  lower  and  external  part  of  the 
forearm,  unaccompanied  by  any  change  of  colour  or  fluctuation.  Of  a  regular 
and  elongated  shape,  it  is  only  painful  during  motion,  while  on  applying  the 
hand  over  it  we  maj  perceive  a  fine,  characteristic  crepitation ;  and  it  is  an 
example  of  the  painfui  crepitation  nf  the  tendons  which  wiis  vaguely  indicated 
by  Boyer  and  D^ult,  described  by  me  first  in  1826,  and  has  since  formed  the 
subject  of  the  special  writings  of  several  authors,  I  first  met  with  it  in  a 
case  in  the  hospital  of  Tours,  where  it  was  suspected  to  be  a  fracture  of  the 
radius.  The  aiSfection  is  especially  observed  among  washerwomen,  mowers, 
blacksmiths,  locksmiths,  and  joiners,  and  when  it  is  seated  in  the  foot,  among 
soldiers,  huntsmen,  dLc.  Excessive  friction  is  the  condition  necessary  for  its 
production.  In  the  forearm  and  wrist,  where  it  is  especially  met  with,  its 
recognition  is  very  easy,  the  crepitation  it  gives  rise  to  being  quite  pathognomic, 
being  neither  like  that  felt  in  tractures,  that  of  cartilage  or  empnysema :  but 
which  has  been  compared  to  the  crepitation  of  starch  or  of  hoar-nroet— such  as 
is  produced  b^  walkuiff  on  the  snow.  Its  seat  is  evidently  the  sheath  of  the 
tendons,  and  it  is  probiwly  due  to  a  slight  inflammation,  first  causing  too  great 
a  dryness  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  afterwards  givinff  rise  to  effusion. 
It  it  generallv  in  no-wise  serious,  disappearing  in  a  few  days  oy  rest  alone ;  but 
it  must  nol  be  absolutely  neglected,  lor  I  have  seen  it  in  some  cases  give  rise 
to  a  fnnsons  transformation  m  the  sheaths ;  and  indeed  there  is  no  reason  why 
all  the  changes  which  occur  in  diseases  of  the  joints  should  not  take  place  here. 
If  there  is  much  pain  we  apply  leeches  and  poultices,  and  the  resolvent  lotions 
and  compression :  but  rest  is  indispensable.— Gra^ee^te  des  Hopitaax^  No.  83. 

3. — On  Abscess  of  the  Breast,    By  M.  Velfeau. 

"  Subcutaneous  inflammation  of  the  Breast  proceeds  much  as  an  ordinary 
phlegmon.  When  the  abscess  is  formed  between  the  mamma  and  the  chest, 
Uie  swelling  is  considerable,  the  breast  raised  up,  but  after  an  incision  the  cure 
usually  takes  place  rapidly.  But  when  the  phlegmasia  invades  the  substance 
of  the  breast  itself,  it  is  rare  to  find  only  a  single  abscess  produced.  We  some- 
times see  10,  20, 40  or  AO  manifesting  themselves  in  succession.  An  instant's 
reflection  will  show  tl»t  this  result  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  anatomical 
disposition  of  the  inflamed  tissue.  The  glandular  parenchyma  consists  of  dif- 
ferent lobules,  each  of  which  constitutes  a  little  organ  having  its  own  function, 
and  which  may  become  heated  and  irritated  under  the  influence  of  lactation. 
Each  lobule  does  not  attain  at  the  same  time  the  same  degree  of  irritation. 
One  first  inflames,  then  suppurates,  and  constitutes  a  first  abscess :  a  neifi^ 
twring  lobule  then  becomes  a^cted  and,  in  its  turn,  forms  an  abscess ;  ancTso 
it  may  go  on  with  all  of  them  until  we  have  as  many  successive  abscesses  as 
there  are  lobules.  « 

'*  This  distinction  of  abscesses  of  the  breast  into  at  least  three  orders  is  of  the 
highest  importance ;  and  if  we  do  not  adopt  it,  our  ideas  upon  the  subject  will 
be  but  very  vague,  and  devoid  of  all  precision  as  respects  prognosis  and  treats 
ment.  Parendiymatous  abscesses  may  last  four  or  six  months,  or  a  year  even, 
accoiding  to  the  rapidity  of  their  succession  and  their  number.  The  subcuta- 
neous abscess  lasts  only  as  long  as  an  ordinary  phlegmon  *,  and  the  submam- 
mary abscess  has  not  the  long  duration  of  the  parenchymatous  one. 

**  Each  of  these  has  again  its  special  treatment  We  may  endeavor  to  pro- 
cure  the  resolution  of  subcutaneous  abscess,  and  that  by  ordinary  means;  and, 
if  suppuration  occurs,  we  open  it  promptly,  in  order  to  avoid  the  burrowing  of 
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the  pus  among  the  tiasues.     Shdhmammanf  pfU^num  shoald  be  treated  especi- 
ally bv  genertd  measures,  and  leeches  around  the  nipple.    Topical  appHcations 
are  oflittle  use,  as  they  are  separated  from  the  centre  of  inrammatidn  by  the 
whole  substance  of  the  mammary  gland.    When  an  abscess  is  formed  here,  its 
prompt  evacuation  is  desirable  :  but  the  perception  of  fluctuation  is  difficalt,  for 
the  pus  is  surrounded  by  a  large  mass  of  tissues,  and  the  thoracic  parietes  baTe 
not.  fixity  enough  to  serve  as  a  point  of  support.    Nevertheless,  you  may  recog- 
nise the  existence  of  pus  by  the  following  characters :    1.  An  acute  phlegmon 
rarely  exists  more  than  seven  or  eight  days  without  suppuration  taking  ^aee. 
2.  llie  breast  is  raised  up  like  a  sponge,  and  if  we  press  upon  it,  it  seema  as  if 
it  were  lying  on  a  bladder  full  of  fluid.    3.  We  find  the  breast  surrounded  bf 
a  kind  of  inflammatory  cBdema.    Having  recognised  the  pus,  we  should  let  it 
out  promptly,  or  we  expose  ourselves  to  seeing  it  traverse  the  gland  and  form 
one  of  those  abscesses  1  call  shrrt-buUons,    These  abscesses,  moreover,  have  a 
mischievous  influence  upon  the  chest,  and  may  lead  to  a  purulent  pleurisy. — 
They  may,  too,  penetrate  into  the  cellular  tissue  for  a  distance,  and  give  nee 
to  a  difibsed  phlegmon.    The  incision  should  be  made  into  the  most  dependent 
part,  the  place  of  election  being  below  and  at  the  outer  side  of  the  nipple,  but, 
m  some  cases,  a  projectinc;  point  of  the  abscess  indicates  the  place  at  which 
the  opening  should  be  made.     It  is  always  advantageous  to  make  the  incision 
towards  the  circumference  of  the  breast,  because  the  gland  itself  is  not  touched, 
and  its  weifi4it  tends  to  expel  the  pus.    The  bistoury  should  be  directed  almost 
parallel  wiUi  the  thoracic  parietes,  so  as  to  slide  it  in  between  these  and  the 
mannna.    The  danger  of  such  incisions  is  not  great,  there  being  no  large  arte- 
ries to  fear.     Parenchymatous  phlegmon  reauires  an  energetic  and  varied  treat- 
ment.   Bleeding,  purging,  and  the  so-called  anti-factal  medicines.    When  pus 
forms,  which  is  almost  always  the  case,  topical  applications  and  incisions  sel- 
dom prevent  the  successive  implication  of  the  lobuies.    Nevertheless,  there  is 
some  advantage  derived  from  the  prompt  opening  the  abecess,  ^  Ihe  patiait 
'  agrees  to  it;  for  you  should  recollect  that,  in  practice,  if  yon  open  one  abscess 
and  others  form,  she  never  fails  attributing  these  to  your  proceeding.    These 
details  will,  I  think,  suffice  to  show  you  how  important  it  Is  to  distinguish  the 
different  abscesses  of  the  breast,  and  to  explain  to  you  the  confusion  vmich  pre- 
vails in  the  minds  of  some  surgeons  as  regards  the  treatment" — Gazette  des 
HopUaux,  No.  89. 


4. — On  the  Nature  qflJie  Liquid  secreted  hy  the  Mucous  Membrane  of  the  hues' 
tines  in  Cholera,    By  M.  Anb&al. 

M.  Andral  recently  read  a  note  at  the  Academy  of  Medicine  giving  an 
account  of  the  researches  he  has  been  engaged  in  for  tiie  purpose  of  determin- 
ing the  nature  of  the  peculiar  white  matter,  resembling  a  oecoction  of  half- 
cooked  rice,  which  is  found  in  the  digestive  organs  of  patients  attacked  witii 
cholera,  and  which  especially  belongs  to  and  characterizes  that  afiection.^ 
From  the  tsLCta  detailed,  he  drew  the  following  conclusions : 

**  I.  The  white  matter  which  fills  the  intestines  of  cholera  patients,  is  not,  u 
it  has  often  been  stated  to  be,  a  portion  of  the  blood  itself ;  for  neither  albumen 
nor  fibrine  are  found  in  it.  2.  It  is  nothing  else  than  mucus  rapidly  secreted 
in  large  quantities,  and  for  this  reason  modified  in  its  qualities.  3.  The  essen- 
tial microscopic  character  of  this  matter  is  its  containing  a  very  considerable 
number  of  cells,  with  nuclei  perfectly  resembling,  as  far  as  regaras  their  appear- 
ance, the  cells  found  in  pus,  although  this  matter  in  no  other  respect  bears  any 
resemblance  to  pus.  4.  The  examination  of  the  blood  of  cholera  patients 
shows  that  the  aloumen  of  the  serum  is  maintained  in  its  normal  proportions. 
5.  The  theory  which  refera  the  symptoms  of  the  stage  of  cyanosis  in  cnolerato 
the  change  which  the  blood  has  undergone  by  reason  of  a  gteat  aad  sadden  loss 
of  serum,  cannot  be  admitted."— Gazette  MedicaiCj  Na  3a. 
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6.— On  ihe  Trealmmu  cf  Typhoid  or  EraerKhMnenierk  Fever,  6y  the  Bkxk 

Suipkurel  of  Mercury.    By  M.  Serbxs, 

i 

M.  Serres  baa  recently  read  some  papers  upon  this  subject  before  the  Aca^ 
demie  des  Sciences^  and  as  they  have  exited  much  attention  in  Paris,  a  notice 
o(  some  of  the  principal  points  dwelt  upoii  by  him  may  prove  acceptable  to  our 
readers. 

He  believes  that  the  symptoms,  progress  and  anatomical  lesions  of  tliis  dis- 
ease all  show  that  it  belongs  to  the  exanthematous  fevers,  and  this  &ct  coiisti« 
tutes  the  basis  of  the  propped  treatment  The  histories  of  measles,  scarlatina, 
erysipelas,  but  especially  of  variola  and  vaccinia,  prove  that  the  amount  of  fever 
is  propoitionate  to  the  amount  of  eruption ;  if  this  is  discrete  the  fever  is  slight  i 
if  it  is  confluent  the  fever  is  intense ;  ^  it  becomes  confluent  also  by  thechuige 
that  takes  place  in  the  composition  of  the  blood,  and  the  phenomena  of  re-actioii 
which  are  developed  throughout  the  system."  As  long  ago  as  1812,  the  authort 
together  with  M.  Petit,  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  alike  dependence  of  ty<r 
pl^id  fever  upon  the  amount  of  entero-mesenteric  changes  which  were  de- 
veloped ;  and  35  years  additional  opportunities  of  investigating  the  subject  at 
La  ritie  and  the  School  of  Anatomie,  where  bodies  are  brought  from  all  th^ 
hospitals  of  Paris,  have  conferred  upon  the  proposition  all  the  certitude  attain- 
able in  medicine. 

'*  If,  as  now  stated,  every  eruptive  fever  is  compounded  of  two  distinct  ele^ 
meqts :  of  the  eruption,  which  is  tlio  dominating  element,  and  of  the  fever^ 
which  is  the  dominated  element,  the  therapeutical  course  is  traced  out  in  this 
disease  by  this  subordination  of  the  phenomena.  Reasoning  indicates  this,  and 
medical  experience  has  demonstratcKl  it  In  the  remarkably  faithful  picture 
drawn  by  Sydenham  of  the  progress  and  generation  of  symptoms  in  the  small- 
pox (the  passages  are  quoted,  but  they  are  or  ou^ht  to  be  familiar  to  our  read- 
ers), we  recognise  that  oi  the  typhoid  fever  whicn  was  furnished  by  M.  Petit 
and  ourselves.  If,  in  fact,  in  the  comparison  of  the  two  diseases,  we  form  an 
abstraction  of  the  eruption  or  fundamental  portion  of  each,  we  find  a  perfect  re- 
semblance in  the  phenomena  of  the  consecutive  fever  constituting  them — the 
same  infection  of  the  blood — ^the  same  permanence  in  the  course  of  the  infec-> 
tion-^the  same  saturation  of  the  system  with  a  deleterious  principle.  The 
bases  of  their  therapeutics  should  partake  of  and  reflect  this  uniformity.  But, 
for  the  bases  of  therapeutics  to  assume  such  conformity,  they  must  be  able  to 
extend  to  the  foundation  of  these  two  diseases.  And  here  is  the  difficulty. 
With  respect  to  smallpox  the  etiology  has  never  been  contested,  All  agree 
that,  beyond  the  afi^tion  of  the  skin,  there  is  a  general  af^tion,  bavin?  ita 
vehicle  in  the  mass  of  the  blood.  It  is  not  the  same  with  the  etiology  which 
is  here  given  of  tjFphoid  or  entero-mesenteric  fever.  Eminent  observers,  and 
whose  consummate  experience  luight  well  serve  as  a  ffuide  in  medicine,  have 
entertained  an  opposite  opinion.  They  have  seen  in  the  disease  only  an  ente-: 
ritis,  or  an  inflammation  of  the  intestine,  different  degrees  of  which  might  ex-i 
plain  the  general  and  local  symptoms  by  which  it  reveals  itself." 

''  The  treatment  I  propose  consists  in  the  aidministration  of  the  biack  suJfikth 
ret  <f  mercwry  in  the  form  of  pills,  and  the  inunction  of  the  abdominal  panetes 
by  means  of  Uie  mercurial  ointment  every  morning.  Four  grains  of  the  black 
sulphuret  are  formed  into  a  pill  with  tragacanth  and  syrup ;  and  from  four  or 
six  of  such  are  given  everv  second  day.  The  treatn^ent  may  be  continued  for 
six  or  eight  days,  provided  no  stomatitis  occurs.  If  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  mouui  becomes  inflamed  the  frictions  are  to  be  suspended  and  the  sulphuret 
diminished  or  discontinued,  applying  alum  gargles  or  slices  of  lemon  to 
the  gums. 

^  Although  every  one  reco^ises  that  the  gravity  of  the  disease  is  dependent 
upon  the  amount  of  the  intestinal  eruption,  no  one  has  hitherto  tried  to  treat 
this  topically.  Purgatives  in  general  fulfil  the  first  indication  of  treating  the 
general  poisoning  of  the  system;  but  it  is  the  mercurial  purgative  which  alone 
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ttBMto  A  special  topical  actioD  on  the  iateetiBel  pelehee.  We  cmnaU  ftft 
proofs  of  this  direct  action ;  but  from  the  efiects  which  Hiereanals  exert  oa 
analogical  diseases,  we  are  enabled  to  make  an  d  posteriori  induction  upon  the 
sviqect.  We  know  that  the  application  of  mercury  procures  the  aborticB  of 
variek>us  pustules.  Merctiriai  frictions  dieeipate  an  erysipelas  springing  fnm 
iiatemal  cavses — as  they  do  the  rose-coloured  lenticular  patches  which  appetf 
on  the  abdomen  in  typhoid.  The  diarrhcea  and  distension  of  the  abdomen  m 
typhoid  are  certainly  due  to  the  irritation  which  the  intestinal  eruption  dete^ 
mines  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines ;  and  both  these  symptom 
are  relieved  under  the  use  of  the  black  sulphuret  (although  ordinary  pnriptiTei 
fnW  to  i^Iieve  them),  proving  that  this  exerts  a  topical  action  upon  Uie  intesti- 
nal  eruption,  preventing  or  arresting  its  development.  But  it  likewise  exerts 
a  more  generaUy  benencient  effect  upon  the  organism,  seeming  as  if  it  reached 
the  cause  of  the  disease  itself  ;--*the  fever  becomes  less,  the  pulse  diminishes 
in  number,  and  the  delirium  abates — and  this  in  so  decided  a  manner  as  to  be 
obviously  the  result  of  the  medicine.  By  this  method  we  do  not  abridge  the 
duration  of  the  fever.  It  continues,  as  under  other  treatment,  for  3  or  4  weeks; 
but  generail^r,  when  seen  early,  it  is  conducted  through  its  course  without  any 
accident  arising." 

**  Although  we  lenticular  and  rose-coloured  spots  on  the  abdomen,  which 
constitute  so  characteristic  a  symptom  of  typhoia  fever,  difler  essentially  from 
the  variolous  pustule,  yet  the  septic  nature  of  the  two  diseases,  the  concomi- 
tant changes  in  the  state  of  the  blood,  led  me  to  the  studv  of  the  action  of  mer- 
cury on  these  petechia.  In  the  year  1845,  this  petechial  eruption  wasrs- 
markably  abundant  in  most  of  these  patients ;  but,  under  the  application  of  the 
merourial  ointment,  they'  disappeareo  very  rapidly — the  accompanying  meCeor- 
ism  simultaneously  dimmishinfir.  This  double  result  led  me  to  conclude  not 
only  that  the  mercury  operated  beneficially  upon  the  petechia,  but  also  upon 
the  intestinal  eruption,  which  constituted  the  foundation  of  the  fever.  If  this 
last  eonclnsion  were  correct,  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  could  the  mer- 
cury be  brought  into  direct  action  on  the  intf^stine,  its  effect  would  be  still  more 
prompt  and  efficacious ;  and,  after  an  attentive  examinati(m  of  several  phar- 
maceutical preparations  of  this  metal,  the  black  sulphuret  seemed  the  best 
adapted  to  fulfil  the  desired  indication.*' 

Some  particulars  of  a  few  of  the  cases  which  have  fallen  under  M.  Serres' 
notice  are  furnished,  and  he  draws  the  following  conclusions:^].  The  fever 
and  cephalalgia  have  been  evidently  influenced  by  the  second  or  third  day  of 
the  medicine.  2.  The  pulse  has  Tallen  below  the  mean,  and  even  become  re- 
markably slow.  3.  No  adynamic  or  ataxic  accidents  occurred;  and,  wben 
adynamia  appeared  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  it  was  soon  removed. 
4.  The  quantity  of  ethiopa  employed  to  procure  these  results  has  not  exceeded 
60  grains,  and  several  times  but  30  have  been  administered.  5.  Only  a  alight 
stomatitis,  of  which  the  patients  hardlv  complained,  was  produced.  6.  Coo- 
valesoenee  was  fairly  established  from  the  8th  to  the  16th  day,  return  to  health 
always  having  been  accomplished  without  relapse.  7.  The  patients  left  the 
hospital  entirely  cured  in  oetween  30  and  60  oays ;  although  they  were  en- 
conrMned  to  stav  in  as  long  as  possible  for  the  purpose  of  observing  any  relapse 
if  each  ^ccumi.^€htzeae  Meaicaie,  Nos.  33  and  34. 

6,— Treatment  of  Dropsy  after  Scarlatina,    By  Edward  Charltok,  M,  P., 
Newcastle. 

Dr.  Charlton  describes  the  dropsy  which  occurs  as  a  sequela  of  scarlatina  is 
cominff  on  in  two  diflerent  ways.  In  one,  its  invasion  is  intense  and  sodden* 
the  body  being  distended  with  fluid  in  twenty-four  hours,  with  high  fever,  full 
pulse,  and  almost  entire  suppression  of  the  urinary  secretion.  In  such  casss 
free  general  blood-letting  was  found  to  be  the  most  efficacious  reme^ ;  and 
this  oottld  be,  in  the  cases  which  occurred  to  Dr.  Charlton  in  the  epidemic 


described  in  hm  pMtphlet,  the  moie  readily  adopled,  its  the  intense  ettaeks  of 
dropsy  nsaally  sapenrened  upon  the  miidest  forms,  of  the  entaaeoos  sActieQ. 
In  mnstration  of  this  mode  of  treetment  be  snbjoans  an  extmet  from  a  firiend  as 
follows:  *'The  treatment  depended  much  on  the  nature  of  the  case.  If  the 
anasarea  was  great,  with  mnch  oppression  of  the  breathi  off,  hi^  fever^  lapid 
hut  firm  pulse,  I  found  one  good  general  bleeding  to  be  foUowM  by  th^  most 
bem^cial  efiects.  This  was  succeeded  by  the  administration  of  a  mixture  of 
nitrate  of  potass,  liq.  ammon.  acet,  and  ant  tail,  in  moderate  doses  e? ery  two 
hcmrs,  with  calomel  and  compound  jalap  powder  at  night,  and  the  latter  repeated 
in  large  doses  in  the  morning." 

Dr.  Charlton  has  occasionally  had  recount  to  the  treatment  recommeDded  by 
Dr.  Golding  Bird.    The  patient  was  wrapped  in  flannel,  hot  baths  wen  giren 
e? eiy  nigh^  and  he  took  the  following  mixture  every  four  hours  t 
9.    Vin.  ant.  potass,  tart.  m:if 
Jalep.  ammon.  acet.  J  iij, 
Syrup,  papaveris,  m  x  (?) : 
and  the  Mowing  powder  every  night : 

1^ .    Pufv.  ipecac,  comp.  grs.  iiiss, 

•*      hyd.  c.  cretA,  grs.  v.      Ft  pulv. 

Elaterium  and  other  drastic  purgatives  were  also  given  with  advanta^. 

In  the  other  form  of  dropsy,  where  the  swelling  comes  on  gradually,  witiy  it- 
tie  fever,  Dr.  Charlton  has  recourse  to  similar  treatment,  wim  the  exception  of 
venesection,  which  is  omitted.  When  dangerous  head  or  thoracic  symptoms 
supervened,  as  was  sometimes  the  case,  we  free  employment  of  drastic  pur- 
gatives was  found  most  efBcacious»  Of  these,  croton  oil  and  elaterium  were 
preferred.  Whether  the  fluid  had  accumulated  in  the  pericardium,  pleura, 
peritoneum,  or  general  cellular  tissue,  elaterium,  in  doses  of  1-12  to  l-6th 
grain  c^ery  three  or  four  hours,  produced  the  most  rapid  amendment.  Stimu- 
lants exhibited  at  the  same  time  with  the  purgatives  are  in  some  cases  necee- 
sanr,  and  have  the  best  efiect. 

Much  benefit  is,  in  some  cases,  derived  from  the  exhibition  of  the  iodide  of 
potassium  during  convalescence.  In  patients  who  were  left  anemic  and  debili- 
tated with  tendency  to  the  scroftilous  deposit,  the  preparations  of  iron  were  use- 
ful, particularly  the  citrate  and  the  ioaide^  Lastly,  change  of  air  is  always 
beneficial  in  restoring  the  patient 

Dr.  Charlton  has  little  iaith  in  diuretics,  as  they  appear  to  increase  the  renal 
congestkm ;  leeches  over  the  region  of  the  kidneys  answered  better. 

Accounl  of  an  Epidemic  of  Scarlatina  at  Neiocastle,  tWL   ' 

1.-^The  Cause,  PrevenHany  and  Treatment  (f  the  Tfpkue  FeuTk    By  L 
PmnvoK,  M.  D. 

(Laneet,  Aug.  14.) 

The  eauM  of  to^usj^veris  the  eriialatieBof  a  speciflo  poison  fh»n  the  bodies 
ei  the  sick,  bv  which  persons  in  health  become  infected  with  the  diseaee^  as  in' 
eases  of  small-pox,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  dtc. 

This  poison  may  be  defrayed  by  a  temperature  of  313  deg.,  whether  bj» 
boilmg  in  water  or  by  hot  air ;  it  may  also  be  dQuted  by  washmg  andventihiF 
tion,  so  as  to  be  rendered  ineit. 

The  prevention  of  typhus  fever  ooneisti — 

1.  In  separating  the  hesJthy,  particularly  the  young,  from  the  sick. 

3.  In  removing  curtains  and  carpets  from  the  room,  and  cloths  from  the 
person  of  the  sick. 

8.  In  boiling  linen  and  cotton  garments,  blankets  and  rugs  in  water,  before 
thev  are  waraed,  and  in  baking  woollen  cloth  garments,  which  cannot  be 

iled,  put  into  a  sack,  in  an  oven. 

" '  _ -      .  -        .  .     -  -  ^  ^^ 

wat«r, 


4.  In  washing  the  bodies  of  the  sick,  and  the  floors  of  rooms,  with  soap  1 
rat«r,  and  the  walls  and  ceilings  with  lime. 
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6.  In  lighiUng  firet  in  fira-plaoes,  and  setting  open  windows  snd  iloon. 

6.  In  keeping  provisions  away  from  the  apartment  of  the  sick. 

Bnt  as  this  poison  exerts  a  mnch  more  malignant  and  &tal  efiect  npcm  personi 
whose  health  u  impaired  by  expoeare  to  malarious  inflnence,  it  is  of  groat  im- 
parHace  that  patrid  efflam  from  drains,  duighllls,  or  privies  should  be  cardnDy 
obviatBd; 

The  drains  from  houses  should  be  covered  in,  cesspools  and  neceesarks 
should  be  emptied,  sta^ant  ponds  should  be  run  ofl^  ana  every  cottage  in  the 
tountry  riiould  be  provided  with  a  bricked  cistern,  covered  with  a  wocSen  flsp- 
lid,  for  the  reception  of  all  solid  and  liquid  matture,  which  should  be  emptied 
and  carried  out  on  the  land,  as  soon  as  it  is  full. 

if  these  precautions  are  taken^  there  is  no  need  for  chloride  of  lime  or  any 
other  disinfecting  agents,  which  only  correct  putrid  effluvia;  they  have  no 
power  to  destroy  poison.  They  ^re  worse  than  useless  when  they  lead  to  a 
false  security  and  occasion  the  nej^lect  of  these  more  efficient  means.  In  like 
manner,  drinking  to  excess,  especially  ardent  spirits,  eating  unwholesome  food, 
such  as  bad  potatoes,  decayinff  ve^ietables,  half-rotten  &uit,'mustv  or  sour  meal, 
unsound  meat,  stale  fish^  and  dnnkinf^  stagnant  water,  shoiila  be  carefully 
avoided.  Great  attention  should  be  paid  to  personal  and  domestic  cleanliness. 
*rhe  house  should  be  kept  dry,  warm,  and  well  ventilated. 

The  treatment  cf  ttfphus  fever.  This  is  better  left  to  the  medical  practitioner  in 
ihcf*  locality,  who  is  best  able  to  judge  as  to  the  remedies  most  suitable  for 
individual  cases. 

The  following  are  the  principles  which  guide  the  practice  in  the  typhus  fever 
of  London: 

1.  To  remove  all  oflfending  matters  from  the  stomach  and  bowels,  an  emetic 
bf  salt  Water  or  ipecacuanha  is  administered ;  then  a  grain  or  two  of  calomel, 
Imd  fifteen  grains  of  rhubarb,  followed  by  castor  oil  if  necessa^. 

2.  After  tne  operation  of  the  emetic  and  purgative,  the  patient  is  washed  all 
over  with  soap  and  water  and  put  into  a  clean  warm  bed,  with  a  fire  in  the 
loom,  and  the  window  open. 

3.  Five  grains  of  the  cmorate  of  potass  in  a  wineglassfull  of  camphor-mixture 
is  ordered  every  six  hours.  The  colorate  of  potass  seems  to  aid  the  vital  ene^ 
gies  in  expelling  the  poison,  evinced  in  the  improved  colour  of  the  skin,  and 
altered  state  of  the  secretions. 

The  diet  consists  of  bread  and  milk,  or  gruel,  seasoned  with  salt  instead  of 
sugar,  light  broth,  and  fresh,  well-boiled  vegetables ;  whey,  sago-tea,  or  lime- 
blossom  tea,  and  oatmeal  toast-water. 

The  body  linen  and  fiannel  vest  are  changed  daily,  and  the  sheets  once  a 
week ;  the  dirty  linen,  cotton,  and  flannel  are  put  at  once  into  cold  water,  and 
boiled  before  they  are  washed. 

From  this  statement,  it  is  evident  that  the  cure  of  typhus  fever  can  no  more 
be  eflbcted  by  medical  treatment  than  the  cure  of  small-pox,  measles,  or  scariet 
fever.  The  disease,  once  set  in,  mvst  run  its  course,  it  terminates,  naturally, 
xm  or  about  the  fifteenth  dvf.  The  object  of  medical  treatment^  therefore,  is  to 
avert  its  fetal  tendency ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  conduct  the  patient  in  safe^ 
throng  its  difierent  stages.  If  the  disease  do  not  admit  of  cure,  much  may  be 
done  toward  its  prevention.  I.  By  separating  the  healthy  feom  the  sick.  3. 
By  destroying  or  diluting  the  poison.  3.  By  avoiding  all  those  causes  which 
iaipair  the  h^th  and  weaken  the  powers  of  resistance. 
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AMERICAN  MEDICAL  INTELLIGENCfi. 

Proceedings  ofUie  Medical  Convention  of  the  State  of  Alahoma,  held  in  Mobile, 

December,  1847. 

Mobile,  December  1st,  1847. 

The  Statb  Medical  Convehtion  assembled  this  morning  at  the  Waverly 
House  at  U  o'clock. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  P.  H.  Lewis,  the  convention  was  organized  by  callldff  Dr. 
A.  Lopez,  of  Mobile,  to  the  chair  pro  tern.,  and  appointing  Dr.  G.  d.  Pollard, 
of  Montgomery,  Secretary  pro  tern. 

The  gentlemen  representing  societies  and  coanties  came  forward  and  enrol* 
led  their  names  as  Delegates. 

A  List  of  the  Delegates  in  attendance  at  ike  ConvenHorc : 

Wm.  B.  Johnson,  M.  D.,  Ifluirion  Medical  Society,  Perry  County. 

Richaid  Clark,  M.  D.,  «  •*  « 

A.  G.  Mabiy,  M.  D.,  Alabama  Medical  Society,  Selma,  Dallas  County. 

Wm.  Morgan,  M.  D.,      "  "  «  "  " 

Thomas  W.  Mason,  M.  D.,  Wetnmpka,  Coosa  County. 

Edmund  P.  Gaines,  M.  D.,  Washington  County. 

G.  P.  Barnes,  M.  D.,  Claiborne,  Monroe  County. 

John  H.  Woodcock,  M.  D.,  Baldwm  County. 

Greo.  S.  Pollard,  M.  D.,  Montgomerv  Medical  Society,  Montgomery  County. 

A.  Lopez,  M.  D.,  Mobile  Medical  »3ciety.  Mobile. 

John  F.  Innerarity,  M.  D.,      "  "  « 

P.  A.  Ross,  M.  D.,  «  "  « 

K.  Kovaleski,  M.  D.,  «  «  u 

Geo.  A.  Ketchum,  M.  D.,       «  •«  ** 

R.  Miller,  M.  D.,  ««  «  « 

W.  B.  Crawford,  M.  D.,         «  •*  " 

W.  C.  Hicklin,  M.  D., 

A.  B.  C.  Dorsey,  M.  D.,  Monroe  County. 

Richard  Lee  Feam,  M.  D.,  Mobile  Meaical  Society* 

N.  Walkly,  M.  D.,  "  «  « 

Y.Wolf,M.D.,Mobae. 

T.  £.  Pearson,  M.  D.,  Pickens  County. 

R.C.Ashe,M.D. 

W.  W.  Adair,  M.  D.,  Perry  County. 

J.  H.  Laitf,  M.  D.,  Mobile  County. 

G.  Owen,  M.  D.,  Tuskaloosa. 

—  Evans,  M.D. 

A.  R.Rembert,M.  D. 
£.  H.  KeUy,  M.  D. 

B,  R.  Hqffan,  Alabama  Medical  Society,  Selma,  Dallas  County. 
John  M.  Langbom,  M.  D.,  Perry  Jdoun^. 

By  resolution  of  Dr.  Mabry  the  following  gentlemen  were  appointecl  a  Com- 
knitteee  to  propose  permanent  officers  for  the  Convention : 
Drs.  Feam,  Clarfc,  Morgan,  Mason,  Woodcock,  Barnes,  and  Gaines. 
On  motion.  Dr.  Mabiy  was  added  to  the  Committee  as  Chairman. 
On  motion,  the  Convention  adjourned  until  to-morrow  at  II  o'clock. 

December  3d,  1847. 
The  Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjonmment. 
The  Committee  to  ptopoee  permanent  officers,  reported  the  fbllowhig : 
For  President-^Wu.  B.  Johnscmi,  M.  D.,  Perry  County. 
For  FhU  Vice  Prvsufertf— R.  Lee  Feabr,  M.  D.,  Mobile. 
For  Second  Vice  Presidenl-^A.  G.  Mabbt,  M.  D.,  Sehna,  Dalltts  Covnty. 
Far  SeereAino— Gbo.  F.  Pqllabd,  M.  D.,  Montgomery;  Wui  B.  Graw- 
fORB,M.D.,  Mobile. 
F&r  IVeanwr    Geo.  A.  Kktcbum,  M.  D.«— signed  by  the  Comaiittee* 
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On  motion,  the  Report  waa  tdopted. 

The  President  appeared  and  took  the  chair,  and  after  a  few  brief  lema^ 
declared  the  Convention  or^jranized  and  ready  to  proceed  to  bnsineee. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolations  were  proposed  by  Dr.  A.  Lopez : 

Whereas,  It  has  become  a  settled  conviction  with  the  Medical  Facnlty  ^e- 
rally,  thronghout  the  United  States,  in  which  the  State  of  Alabama  especially 
participates,  that  wide  spread  and  formidable  evils  have  attached  themselves  to 
the  profession  from  sources  hitherto  overlooked ;  and  that  a  climax  has  at  length 
been  reached,  which,  without  a  stem  and  undivided  efibrt  at  once  on  onr  put, 
must  inevitably  tend  to  the  utter  subversion  of  that  high  and  important  position 
which  it  behooves  us  to  sustain.  And,  whereas,  recent  demonstrations  have 
been  made  by  the  assembled  wisdom  and  virtue  of  our  professional  bretiiren  at 
the  late  National  Medical  Convention  held  in  Philadelpnia,  bearing  immediately 
upon  the  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished, 

1st  Resolved,  That  this  Convention  hail  the  proceeding  of  the  late  Nationtl 
Medical  Convention  as  the  harbinger  that  a  new  and  irresistible  momentum  will 
be  given  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  perfectibility  of  our  profession,  and  that 
onr  sympathies  are  with  them  in  the  prosecution  of  the  good  work  begnn. 

2d.  Resolved,  That  in  order  to  evince  the  sincerity  of  this  declaration,  we 
most  strennously  recommend  to  the  diflferent  Medical  Societies  of  the  State  to 
appoint  Delegates  to  the  National  Medical  Association  to  be  held  in  Balti- 
more on  the  first  Tuesday  of  May  next,  and  we  earnestly  recommend  to  the 
State  Medical  Association  to  be  held  in  Selma  in  March  next,  the  propriety  of 
appointing  Delegates  to  represent  the  Association  in  the  same  Natignal  u»- 
vention. 

3d.  Resolved,  That  this  Convention  appoint  a  committee  to  examine  the  code 
of  Medical  Ethics  prepared  and  pnblishea  by  the  late  National  Medical  Conven- 
tion, and  if  approved,  recommend  it  to  this  Convention  as  a  standard  by 
which  the  Faculty  of  the  State  of  Alabama  be  hereafter  governed. 

On  motion,  adopted. 

Committee  appointed  under  third  resolution,  as  follows :  Dr.  Lopez,  Chair- 
man ;  Drs.  Feam,  Lewis,  Mabry,  Dorsey,  Barnes  and  Clark. 

A  preamble  and  some  resolutions  were  received  from  Dr.  Woodcock,  which, 
after  some  debate,  were  laid  on  the  table  indefinitely. 

The  following  resolution  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Feam : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  ol  seven  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  repott- 
ing to  this  Convention  on  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  State  of  Alabama 
aActing  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  the  sSe  of  drugs  and  medicines. 

Adopted,  and  the  following  committee  appointed : 

Richard  Lee  Feam,  Chairman ;  Drs.  Mabry,  Clark,  Lewis,  Dorsey,  Lopes 
and  Mason. 

The  icHlomnf  preamble  and  resolntion  was  proposed  by  Dr.  A.  O.  Mabiy : 

Whereas,  It  is  a  fact  that  few  will  attempt  to  controvert,  that  annually  for 
yean  past  too  many  youne  men  have  entered  the  medical  profession  in  the 
fjnitea  States— a  number  nx  exceeding  that  which  the  wants  of  the  coantiy 
required,  and  the  result  of  which  has  b^n  the  drawing  off  from  afrricnltnre,  the 
mechanic  arts,  and  other  pursuits  a  large  number  of  persons  mo  were  weQ 
calculated  to  succeed  in  the  prosecution  of  such  pursuits,  thereby  becomiii^ 
useful  members  of  society,  ana  securing  for  themselves  a  comfortable  support 
fitf  tiieir  declkmg  years ;  but  who  being  unprepared  for  the  responsible  dotiei 
of  practitioners  of  medicine  by  defeetive  edfacatieii,  and  the  huty  pioeeeB  by 
which  Acy  have  been  aunufactwed  doetofs,  and  aUowed  to  aarame  tfaeee 
dnties,  instead  of  becoming  naefnl  memben  of  society,  bave^  by  an  lowiee 
selection  of  a  profession,  the  dnties  of  which  they  weie  not  prepeored  lo  perfhrm, 
saeriftoed  their  time ;  and  by  lives  'spent  in  idleness  and  prof  igaejr*  often,  ftr 
too  often,  bring  disgiaeenpon  tfaemaelvee  and  reproMsh  upon  tfa«r  fiunflieS) 
their  friends,  uid  the  profession  of  which  they  have  been  pwiMlfeil  to  bseoae 
"         TUi  must  be  owiiig  to  the  nMhnemeiita  i^ich  ue  hM  oitto 
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J  men  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  medicine,  and  these  egaio  to  a  considem- 
Ble  extent  to  the  great  number  of  medical  schools  with  which  our  country 
abounds.  These  schools  supposing  that  their  fkme  and  prosperity  depend  upon 
the  number  of  students  whicn  they  are  able  to  attract  to  their  lecture  rooms, 
in  order  to  increase  their  prosperity  and  secure  the  attendance  of  full  classes, 
held  out  such  inducements  as  have  generally,  if  not  universally,  accomplished 
the  object  proposed,  but  have  so  reduced  their  fees,  curtailed  the  time  otstudy, 
and  abandoned  one  after  another,  those  requirements  which  were  all  at  one 
time  universally  considered  indispensably  necessary  to  entitle  an  individual  to 
the  honors  and  privileges  which  belong  to  a  degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine,  that 
80  li^e  is  now  requir^  that  almost  every  one  who  presents  himself  as  a  can- 
didate receives  these  honors  and  privileges  and  is  sent  forth  as  a  practitioner  of 
medicine.  This  state  of  things  nas  long  operated  as  an  evil  upon  the  best  in- 
terest of  our  country,  and  its  correction  is  an  event  which  we  most  cordially 
desire  to  see  consummated. 

Be  it  therefore  Resolved^ 

1st.  That  we  earnestly  recommend  to  the  Medical  Schools  throuffhout  the 
United  States  to  adopt  the  system  of  ref^m  which  was  recommenc^  by  the 
National  Medical  Convention  which  assembled  at  Philadelphia  in  Ma^  last. 

ad.  That  we  and  each  of  us  do  pledge  ourselves  to  exert  our  innnence  in 
favor  of  such  schools  as  shall  adopt  such  a  system,  or  show  a  willingness  to  do 
so,  and  withhold  it  from  all  such  as  shall  fail  to  adopt  it,  or  show  a  williDgness 
to  do  so. 

3d.  That  Alabama  has  no  medical  schools  within  her  Umits  and  does  not 
desire  one ;  but  since  she  must  receive  doctors  from  the  institutions  of  other 
States,  she  claims  the  right  to  express  her  sentiments  freely  upon  the  subject. 

4th.  That  the  qualifications  required  by  the  difierent  medical  schools  in  the 
United  States  of  applicants  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine  are  so  limited 
as  to  be  attainable  by  individuals  of  limited  pecuniary  means  and  very  ordinary 
capacity. 

6th.  That  hereafter  no  one  should  be  permitted  to  assume  the  duties  of  prac- 
titioner of  medicine  in  the  State  of  Alabama  who  has  not  obtained  a  diploma 
from  some  respectable  medical  institution. 

6th.  That  a  heavy  fine  should  be  imposed  by  law  upon  all  such  as  may  £ul 
to  comply  with  the  requirement  of  the  resolution  next  above. 

7tlL  That  we  consider  the  vending  of  nostrums  and  patent  medicine  in  the 
State  of  Alabama  an  evil,  and  for  the  correction  of  which  every  vender  should 
be  required  by  law  to  affix  to  the  medicine  which  he  sells  a  label  in  Engliab, 
showinfi^the  inmdients  which  it  contains. 

8th.  That  all  persons  who  vend  patent  medicine  and  nostrums  are  governed 
bv  motives  of  self-interest  and  as  they  receive  aid  and  protection  from  the  law, 
they  should  be  required  to  pay  a  tax  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  aid  and 
ben<Bfi[t  thus  received. 

Received  and  referred  to  Dr.  Feam's  committee. 

A  preamble  and  resolutions  on  preliminary  education  was  proposed  by  Dr. 
A.  Lopez,  which  was  received  and  laid  upon  the  table  until  to-morrow. 

The  following  reaolutions  were  proposed  by  Dr.  Mason. 

Reaolted,  That  a  committee  of  me  be  appointed  by  the  President  for  the  pui^ 
pose  of  preparing  and  presenting  to  the  Legislature  a  memorial  or  petition, 
praying  a  tax  npon  all  noatram  and  patent  medicines  sold  within  the  limits  of 
the  State. 

ad.  Resaved,  That  it  be  signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  this  Con- 
vention. 

Received,  and  referred  to  Dr.  Feam's  committee. 

The  foUowing  resolution  was  proposed  by  Dr.  porsey : 

Raolvedf  That  a  committee  of  seven  be  appomted  by  the  Chair  to  repoft  a 
draft  for  the  ornniaxion  of  a  State  Medical  Society. 

Received,  and  committee  appointed  as  follows :  Dr.  P.  IL  Lewis,  Chaiimra, 
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(Dr.  Doney  declining,)  Dra.  Morgan,  Btmet,  Miller,  GaineB,  KetrJiam  asi 
Woodcock. 

Dr.  P.  H.  Lewis  nropoaed  the  following  reeolation : 

Resoloed,  that  all  matters  requiring  tegislative  action  be  leferred  to  Dr. 
Foam*s  committee.    Adopted. 

On  motion,  adjourned  until  to-morrw  10  o'clock. 

December  H  1B47. 

The  Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment 

The  Minutes  read  and  approved. 

The  reports  of  Committees  called  for. 

The  committee  on  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Biedioal  Conventioii,  Br. 
A.  Lopez,  Chairman,  submitted  the  following  report : 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  preamble  and  reeolnticHia  intxo- 
duced  on  the  2d  instant,  calling  upon  this  Convention  to  express  their  imnnnal 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  late  National  Medical  Convention  assembled  at  Phila- 
delphia, beg  leave  respectfully  to 

&EF0BT,  That  thev  unanimously  approve  of  the  Preamble,  as  indicating  a 
high  sense  of  the  obligation  under  which  the  Medical  Faculty  otthe  United 
States  have  been  laid  by  the  zeal,  industry  and  professional  pride  characterizing 
the  labors  of  the  National  Medical  Convention  on  all  subjects  in  which  the  dig* 
nitv  and  welfare  of  the  Physicians  of  the  Union  are  conc^ned. 

Your  Committee  consider  the  first  resolution  following,  as  equally  entitled  to 
adoption  by  this  Convention,  because  it  corroborates,  by  an  expression  of  its 
sympathy,  the  acknowledgment  set  forth  m  the  preamble. 

With  reference  to  the  second  resolution,  calling  upon  this  Convention  to  no* 
mbate  through  the  committee  a  number  of  Delegates  to  represent  it  at  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Medical  Convention,  to  be  held  in  Baltimore  on  the 
first  Tuesday  of  May  next,  your  committee  are  induced  by  common  consent  so 
to  modify  the  original  resolution  so  as  to  transfer  this  appointment  unto  the 
hands  of  the  **  State  Medical  Association  "  about  to  be  formed,  because  whan 
such  Association  is  created,  the  existence  of  this  Convention  of  necessity  ter* 
minates  by  its  limitation,  and  of  course  cannot  be  represented.  The  committee 
therefore  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  this  Convention  the  adoption  of  the  follow 
ing  amendments : 

Jlesolvedf  That  m  order  to  evince  the  sincerity  of  this  declaration,  we  most 
strenuouslv  recommend  to  the  State  Medical  Association  about  to  be  formed, 
and  to  all  Medical  Societies  and  Boards  now  in  existence  in  this  State,  to  ap" 
point  delegates  to  the  National  Medical  Association  to  be  convened  at  Balti- 
more in  May  next 

Your  committee  are  solemnly  impressed  with  the  overruling  necessity  ^ich 
demands  a  uniform  and  e^ctive  system  of  laws,  whose  moral  oUigations  shall 
be  directed  to  the  preservation  of  self  respect,  which  may  conduce  to  it  amooff 
the  regular  medical  practitioners  of  this  country,  without  reference  to  individnu 
or  sectional  distinctions.  They  believe  that  the  spirit  which  is  now  abroad  is 
regenerating,  and  that  there  is  ^^heahng  on  its  wings,"  and  that  it  has  laid  ibi 
foundation  upon  principles  neither  li^t  nor  transient  They  foresee  that  if 
this  spirit  be  fostered,  as  it  deserves  to  be,  there  must  eventuate,  beyond  all 
chances  of  failure,  a  broad  platform  upon  which  the  medical  profiBssion  of 
this  Union  can  meet,  impellea  by  one  common  interest,  and  that  interest  the 
dignUy,  honor  and  benefit  for  which  the  practitioner  of  medicine  has  so  anxiously 
sought  For  this  purpose  your  committee  conceive  no  step  so  efibctnal  as  a 
code  of  Medical  Emics,  by  which  we  shall  be  mutually  bound  to  each  other,  to 
preserve  inviolable  against  aU  infraction,  those  moral  tenets  which,  under  all 
circumstances,  distinguish  the  individual  whatever  be  the  relation  in  life  he  may 
be  destined  to  represent  And,  however  direct  and  local  may  appear  the  need 
of  laws  by  which  this  convention  be  governed,  yet  upon  the  sucgect  under  re- 
view your  committee  consider  there  should  be  one  cbun,  whose  links  indiaso- 
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Inblv  QDitod,  shall  convey  the  imprenion  coaunnnieated  to  it  throogdbout  this 
land,  and  whose  influence  shall  not  only  bind  the  physician  by  the  obligation  it 
imposes,  bat  command  the  homage  and  respect  of  the  community  in  which  he 
may  reside.  To  this  end,  therefore,  your  committee,  after  mature  deliberation, 
have  unanimously  decided  that  they  could  not  provide  for  such  purposes  any 
thing  more  suitable  than  the  *'  Code  of  Medical  £thics  "  adopted  and  publidied 
by  the  ^  National  Medical  Convention,'*  and  would  respectfully  advise  that  this 
Convention  commend  by  resolution,  that  the  State  Medical  Association,  as  soon 
as  formed,  cause  to  be  published  as  many  copies  of  this  code  as  may  be  re- 
quired for  distribution  in  this  State. 

Your  Committee  most  especially  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  this  Convention, 
that  it  unite  in  one  voice  in  the  most  uxiqualified  praise  for  the  hicfa  toned,  inde* 
pendent  and  self-sacrificing  magnanimity  by  which  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  Universi^  of  Pennsylvania  nas  distinguished  itself  in  becoming  the  pioneer, 
to  place  the  mst  foot  upon  the  threshhold  of  the  usages  in  this  country,  renird- 
less  of  all  consequences  to  themselves,  and  governed  alone  by  an  eye  sin^  to 
the  general  good  of  the  profession  they  so  honorabl;^  represent. 

l^ur  Committee  express  to  this  Convention  their  approval  of  the  preamble 
and  resolution  ofiered  by  Dr.  Mabry  on  the  2d  inst.,  so  far  as  they  refer  to  the 
recent  action  of  the  National  Medical  Convention,  and  recommend  tiiem  for 


i[  our  Committee,  periiape,  have  exceeded  the  duties  rigidly  defined  by  their 
appointment,  but  they  relv  upon  this  Convention  to  consider  such  trespass  (if 
it  DO  one)  as  intended  to  facilitate  and  expedite  the  business  of  the  Convention 
by  bringing  under  one  supervision  all  sucn  subjects  as  have  a  common  bearing. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted.    Signed, 

A.  LOPEZ,  Chairman. 
.    Rich'd  Lee  Feabu,       A.  G.  Mabry, 
T.  P.  Babnes,  a.  B.  C.  Dorset, 

P.  H.  Lewis,  Rich'd  Clark. 

Dr.  Feam's  Committee  on  the  Laws  relative  to  the  practice  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  and  also  the  vending  of  nostrums  and  patent  medicines,  and  to  whom 
was  referred  various  resolutions  which  had  been  ofiered,  and  all  other  matter 
requiring  legislative  action,  submitted  the  following  Report,  which,  after  much 
debate  and  proposed  amendments,  was  adopted  as  reported,  as  follows : 

Rbfort  of  Committee. 

The  Committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the 
existing  laws  and  regulations  in  this  State  connected  with  the  practice  of 
medicine,  and  the  sale  of  drugs,  medicines,  du:.,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
porting on  several  resolutions  and  suggestions  which  had  been  ofiered  to  the 
Convention,  appertaining  to  these  subjects,  beg  leave  to  report  the  following  as 
the  most  importent  suggestions  which  the  limited  time  and  means  have  en- 
abled them  to  make. 

First  That  all  portions  and  parts  of  the  laws  prescribing^  the  powera  and 
duties  of  the  several  Medical  Boards  in  relation  to  the  examination  and  licens- 
ing applicants  to  practise  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  the  State  be  repealed;  and 
that  hereafter  the  resignation  oftbe  names  of  those  who  have  piesentsd  diplo- 
mas from  respectable  Medical  Schools,  shall  be  evidence  in  all  cases,  of  die 
right  to  practise  Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  be  admitted  as  such  by  all  courts 
cnjustice  in  the  State.  ' 

Second.  That  Apothecaries,  and  all  other  persons  selling  drugs  and  medici- 
nes of  every  description,  be  required  to  procure  a  license  for  that  purpose. 

That  the  power  of  granting  said  license  shall  be  pfaiced  in  the  Medical 
Boards  of  the  State,  ana  that  they  be  required,  as  a  part  of  Uieir  regular  duties, 
to  examine  aJl  applicants  for  this  purpose,  under  the  same  laws  and  regulations 
as  they  formerly  examined  applicants  for  the  practice  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

That  any  licensed  Apothecary  or  Druggist  who  prescribes  any  medicine  for 
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Koy  disease  or  aflbction,  without  the  prescription  or  advice  of  a  licensed  Plxy- 
aician,  shall  be  liable  to  all  the  fines  and  penalties  imposed  upon  Pfiysicians  for 
doing  the  same  without  a  legal  license. 

That  all  persons  who  practice  Medicine,  Surgery,  &c.,  or  who  sell  dmga 
and  medicines  without  license,  shall  be  subjectea  to  the  same  laws  that  now 
exist  and  are  especially  applied  to  those  who  sell  poisons  to  ignorant  persons, 
slaves  and  servants. 

Third.  That  all  persons  encaged  in  the  sale  of  patent  medicines  and  dob- 
triims  shall  be  compelled  to  affix  to  the  article  so  onbred  by  them,  a  label  in  in- 
telligible characters,  showing  the  ingredients  of  which  it  is  composed,  or  fkS- 
ing  to  do  so,  shall  be  liable  to  all  the  pains  and  penalties  inflicted  by  the  lawi 
on  thoFc  who  are^uilty  of  assault  and  battery  with  intent  to  kill. 

Fourth.  That  Coroners  of  each  county  be  appointed  by  the  Medical  Boards 
in  or  adjacent  to  said  county,  and  that  the  fees  of  office  shall  be  so  aagmented 
as  to  induce  competent  persons  to  seek  and  attend  to  the  duties  of  the  office. 

Fifth.  That  the  Legislature  provide,  that  when  Physicians  or  licensed 
Apothecaries  are  called  upon  by  the  Solicitors  for  the  State  to  give  medical 
advice,  or  by  the  Coroner  to  make  post-mortem  examinations,  or  chemical  analy- 
ses, it  shall  be  considered  professional,  and  remuneration  recovered  in  propor> 
tion  to  services  rendered,  as  in  all  cases  in  which  they  may  be  entitlect  to 
xecover  fees. 

Sixth,  That  Assessors  of  taxes  in  every  county  be  required  to  take  a  list  of 
all  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  and  that  this  list  be  recorded  each  year  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  County  Court,  in  a  book  especially  appropriated  to  that  snbjecL 

Seventh.  That  Physicians  and  Apothecaries,  for  attendance  and  medicines 
furnished  to  slaves  under  mortgage,  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  agents,  and  all 
other  circumstances  of  doubtful  or  obscure  title,  shall  have  a  lien  on  the  slave 
orskkves  so  attended  or  furnished,  to  the  amount*  of  their  legally  authorized 
bills,  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  regulations  as  me  lien  laws  for 
the  security  of  mechanics  and  laborers  in  relation  to  steamboats,  dLc. 

Your  Committee  have  closed  tlicir  imperfect  and  hurried  report ;  many  anb- 
jects  of  reform,  not  embraced  in  these  recommendations,  have  been  under  con- 
sideration, but  they  have  been  impressed  with  the  opinion  that  the  Leffialatnie 
of  our  State,  having  rarely  manifested  a  disposition  to  aid  in  medical  reform, 
may  not  find  the  time  at  the  present  session  to  consider  what  we  have  already 
recommended.    Respectfully  submitted, 

RICH'D  LEE  FEARN,  Chairman. 
A.  G.  Mabry,        Rich'o  Clark, 
P.  H.  Lewis,  A.  B.  C.  Dorset, 

A.  Lopez,  Thos.  W.  Mason. 

Report  of  Committee  to  establish  a  State  Medical  Association  received  and 
made  the  special  order  for  to-morrow. 

On  motion,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  Committee  on  the 
National  Convention,  the  second  resolution  in  the  preamble  and  resolntions 
offered  on  the  2d  inst.,  was  altered  as  it  is  recorded  at  present. 

The  following  resolution  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Hogan  : 

Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  to  memorial- 
ize the  Legislature  on  the  subject  of  the  foregoing  resolutions.    Adopted. 

Committee,  Drs.  Hogan,  Rembert  and  Kelly. 

The  preamble  and  resolutions  proposed  by  Dr  A.  Lopez  on  the  2d  instuit, 
were  called  up  in  order,  when  the  preamble  was  withdrawn  by  Dr.  Lopez,  as 
conflicting  with  the  resolutions  of  Drs.  Feam  and  Mabry. 

The  resolutions  are  as  follows : 

Resolved^  That  we  adopt  the  sentiments  on  Preliminary  Education  tecom* 
mended  by  the  late  National  Medical  Convention,  viz :  That  faenceforwani 
every  member  of  the  Medical  profession  throughout  the  State  exact  a  certain 
standard  of  Preliminary  Education  as  a  pre-requiaite  from  every  yonng  nan 
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wlio  may  desire  to  enter  his  office  as  a  student  of  medicine ;  and,  being  «o  ex- 
acted, to  grant  him  a  written  certificate  to  that  e^ct,  specifying  also  the  period 
of  his  admission  into  the  preceptor's  office,  as  a  proper  warrant  and  credential 
for  the  student  when  about  ^  enter  a  Medical  College. 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  Chair,  to  decide 
upon  this  standard ;  this  Convention  confiding  to  their  judgment  and  liberality 
the  adoption  of  such  an  one  as  wiU  not  bear  too  rigorously  upon  the  applicanti 
and,  at  the  same  time,  serve  to  exalt  the  future  character  of  the  profession. 

Committee  appointed  by  the  Chair,  Dr.  A.  Lopez,  Chairman,  Drs.  Rembert 
and  Kelly. 

Dr.  Masonproposed  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  will  not  countenance  the  common  practice 
of  regular  practitioners  signing  a  certificate  recommending  any  nostrums  or 
patent  medicines.    Adopted. 

Resolutionproposed  by  Dr.  Feam  : 

Resolved,  Inat  each  member  of  this  Convention  be  required  to  hand  to  the 
Treasurer  the  sum  of  Five  Dollars ;  the  same  to  be  subject  to  the  order  of  the 
President  for  the  expenses  of  this  Convention,  and  should  there  be  any  surplus, 
to  be  disposed  of  by  the  President  as  he  ma^  deem  fit.    Adopted. 

Dr.  Feam  proposed  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  for  memorializing  the  Legislature  be  author- 
ized  to  appoint  delegates  to  urge  these  claims  before  the  Legislature.    Adopted. 

On  motion,  adjourned  until  to-morrow  10  o'clock. 

December  4tb,  1847. 

The  Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Minutes  read  and  approved. 

The  Report  of  Dr.  Lewis  respecting  the  formation  of  a  State  Medical  Asso- 
ciation was  called  up,  and  submitted  to  the  Convention  by  sections,  and,  after 
several  alterations  and  amendments,  was  adopted,  as  follows : 

The  Committee  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  propriety  and  expe- 
diency of  organizing  a  State  Medical  Association  beg  leave  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report : 

Believing  that  various  reforms  and  measures  which  the  interest  and  pros- 
perity of  the  medical  profession  of  Alabama  demands,  cannot  be  secured  with- 
out the  united  efforts  of  its  members,  and  that  this  unity  of  purpose  can  best  be 
efi^ted  through  the  medium  of  a  well  organized  institution.  And,  believing 
further,  that  whilst  such  an  Association  is  elevating  the  profession  and  illus- 
trating its  usefulness  to  the  public,  it  will  be  the  means  of  stimulating  medical 
men  to  a  more  rigid  investigation  of  disease,  and  fostering  and  sustaining  a 
home  medical  literature,  suited  to  the  climate  and  the  pecmiar  circumstances 
surrounding  us,  we  earnestly  make  the  following  recommendations : 

First.  TOat  when  this  Convention  adjourns,  the  members  present  form  a 
State  Medical  Society,  and  that  all  unfinished  business  be  transferred  to  that 
society. 

Second.  That  the  title  of  the  society  be  The  Alabama  Medical  Association, 

That  lor  the  immediate  management  of  the  Association,  and  the  prosecution 
of  business,  the  following  regulations  be  adopted : 

Ist  That  any  regulariy  recognized  practitioner  of  medicine  in  the  State  of 
Alabama  be  entitled  to  enrol  his  name  as  a  member. 

2d.  That  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association  be  held  at  Selma  on  Wednes- 
day, the  8th  of  March,  1848. 

8d.  That  the  officers  shall  consist  of  a  President,  two  Vice-Presidents,  two 
Secretaries  and  a  Treasurer. 

4th.  That  the  officers  of  this  Convention  be  adopted  as  the  officers  of  the 
Alabama  Medical  Association  until  its  next  meeting. 

^th.  That  a  committee  of  &ye  be  appointed  by  the  Pireeident  of  the  Associa- 
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tkm  to  raport  at  its  next  meetuig  a  Conatitnlioii  and  By-Laws  fw  its  ] 
nent  goTernment. 

6th.  That  a  Committee  of  two  be  appointed  by  the  PresideDt  to  pfepare  and 
address  a  circular  to  the  Physicians  thronghoat  the  State,  nrging  them  to  anile 
with  this  Association  in  advancing  its  objects. 

7th.  That  some  medical  gentlemen  from  the  difierent  parts  of  the  Stale  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Association  to  report  at  the  next  meeting, 
subsequent  to  the  meeting  in  March,  1848,  on  the  character  of  the  dineaiies 
that  may  come  under  their  observation  up  to  the  time  of  meeting. 

Committee  appointed  by  the  President  under  the  fifth  section,  Dra.  Danej, 
Kovaleski,  Ross,  Mabry  and  Mason. 

Committee  appointed  under  the  sixth  section,  Drs.  Feam  and  Rembeit. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Preliminary  Education,  Dr.  A.  Lopes, 
Chairman,  was  received  and  adopted,  as  follows : 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  resolutions  on  Preliminary  Educa- 
tion, with  instruction  to  propose  a  standard  of  preparatory  studies,  which  shall 
be  required  of  applicants  to  be  received  as  students  of  medicine  in  the  offices 
of  regular  practitioners  of  medicine  throughout  the  State,  have  given  to  the 
subject  the  consideration  it  merits,  and  beg  leave  respectfully  to  report. 

That  they  fully  appreciate  the  necessity  of  the  requisition,  and  mindfiil  of  the 
appeal  to  our  liberality,  they  trust  that  in  recommending  what  they  consider  a 
preparatory  course  for  young  men  who  seek  to  enter  among  us  as  inteOigent 
and  honorable  competitors  they  will  not  stand  chargeable  with  the  desire  so  to 
hem  in  the  applicant  by  such  hard  conditions  as  to  amount  to  a  prohibition. 
Such  is  not  their  object. 

The  field  is  wide  enough.  All  that  we  ask,  is,  that  the  convention  diachaige 
its  duty  to  itself  and  to  society,  by  providing  that  such  place  be  occupied  by 
gentlemen,  who  will  neither  directly  or  indirectly  reflect  discredit  upon  the 
medical  character. 

Communities  are  alread;^  too  prone  to  strike  an  unjust  average  whenever  the 
selection  of  the  Physician  is  concerned.  They  say,  (and  perhaps  with  a  show 
of  truth)  that  the  Ime  of  discrimination  is  scarcely  perceptible  that  divides  the 
■hrewd  and  observing  man  who  launches  forth  upon  his  own  responsibility, 
irrespective  of  le^ized  riffht,  and  the  alumni  of  the  best  schools,  who  leave  the 
eoUe^  walls  unm  to  fulfil  Uie  aiduous  and  solemn  responsibilities  of  their  calling. 

It  IS  our  duty  then  to  rectify  this  perversion  of  public  opinion,  and  it  is  t& 
belief  of  your  committee  that  the  remedy  must  be  sought  in  the  first  instant  at 
the  portals  of  your  colleges.  These  avenues  should  not  be  opened  to  applicants 
without  pretensions  which  shall  be  recognised  as  passpojts  to  their  confidence, 
and  if  our  medical  professors  are  desirous  to  promote  the  standard  of  our  pro- 
fession, they  must  receive  the  countersign  from  the  outposts. 

The  petitioner  for  Matriculation  must  present  himself  armed  with  such  tes- 
timonials as  will  assure  the  professors  that  all  has  been  done  in  the  premises 
that  is  required,  and  thb  can  only  be  accomplished  by  such  a  certificate  as  it 
advised  in  the  resolution  upon  which  the  committee  now  report 

We  therefore  consider  and  recommend  that  all  regular  practitioners  of  me- 
dicine in  the  State  of  Alabama,  should  demand  of  those  who  desire  to  enter 
their  offices  as  students,  that  they  come  thus  prepared  : 

First  That  they  possess  a  good  English  education,  such  as  is  taught  at  the 
most  respectable  elementary  schools. 

Second,  That  they  be  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  Latin  langoage  to 
serve  them  in  comprehending  the  technical  terms  used  in  medicine,  and  to 
read  and  write  prescriptions  with  facility  and  accuracy. 

Third.  A  certificate  from  the  last  teacher  as  to  the  progress  made  in  the 
studies  prescribed. 

Your  Committee  are  aware  that  higher  branches  have  been  deemed  requisite 
and  so  recommended,  but  they  do  not  coinside  with  these  views.  It  is  true 
that  the  knowledge  of  such  departmenti  of  learning  as  well  as  many  othen  are 
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desirable  in  order  to  perfect  the  accomfdislied  Physietaii.  Bat  the  object  of 
your  committee  is  to  qpen  the  door  to  the  meritorioas  and  the  talented,  not  to 
proscribe  beyond  reason. 

With  these  considerations,  the  Committee  respectfully  submit  their  report. 

A.  LOPEZ,  Chairman. 
A.  R.  RCMBERT. 

The  following  resolution  was  submitted  and  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  Convention  be  published  in  the  New- 
Orleans  and  Charleston  medical  journals. 

On  motion,  that  this  Convention  adjourn  fine  dfe,  resolving  into  the  State 
Medical  Association,  with  the  same  officers  as  this  Convention.    Carried. 

Then,  The  report  of  the  committee  to  appoint  Delegates  to  the  National 
Convention  in  Baltimore  in  May,  1848,  was  received,  and  further  consideration 
postponed  indefinitely. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Mabry,  the  President  appointed  H.  A»  Wooten,  M.  D.,  of 
Lowndes  county,  to  prepare  and  deliver  an  address  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Association. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Ross,  That  in  the  event  of  Dr.  Wooten  not  accepting  the 
appointment,  the  President  be  empowered  to  appoint  some  one  in  his  place. 

On  motion,  the  Association  adjourned  to  meet  at  Selma  on  the  8th  of  March  , 
1848. 


Wm!  b!  Crawtord!* '(  Secretaries. 


WM.  B.  JOHNSON,  President. 


NEW  ORLEANS,  MARCH  1,  1848. 


WITHDRAWAL  OF  DR-  FENNER. 
To  the  Readers  of  the  New  Orlearu  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

The  undersigned,  having  withdrawn  from  the  Editorial  department  of 
this  Joumaly  begs  leave  to  say  a  few  parting  words  to  those  who  fos- 
tered it  in  the  beginning  and  vdio  still  extend  to  it  their  countenance 
and  support.  Having  been  one  of  the  original  projectors  of  the  work, 
and  laboured  assiduously  to  maintain  it  for  a  period  of  four  years,  it  may 
readily  be  supposed  that  he  would  foel  something  like  a  parental  regard 
for  its  success.  Such  is  the  fiict ;  and  his  earnest  desire  is  that  it  nuy 
condnue  to  prosper  and  increase  in  usefiilness,  until  it  shall  realise  the 
laudable  expectations  which  prompted  its  undertaking.  When  the  un- 
dersigned and  his  first  colleague  projected  this  work,  there  was  not  a 
single  medical  journal  published  in  the  United  States,  south  of  Ken- 
tucky. They  had  but  recently  settled  themselves  in  New  Orleans  and 
were  but  little  known  either  to  the  citizens  or  the  physicians  of  the 
place.  That  an  organ  of  intercommunication  for  the  physicians  of  the 
South  was  greatly  needed,  every  body  admitted ;  but  it  was  not  without 
much  distrust  in  Uieir  abilities  to  supply  such  a  want,  that  they  entered 
upon  the  task.  Not  being  aware  that  any  abler  hands  would  undertake 
it,  they  resolved  to  make  the  experiment;  their  chief  reliance  bei^ 
upon  an  earnest  desire  to  do  good,  and  a  firm  determination  to  exeit 
themselves  to  the  utmost.  There  is  a  solace  in  the  hare  tffort  to  do  goodf 
even  though  it  should  not  be  crowned  with  success.  So  fiir  as  the  un- 
dersigned is  concerned,  this  has  been  abnost  his  only  reward  for  the 
labor  he  has  spent  upon  this  work.    Tet  he  wouM  by  no  means  under- 
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value  the  amgant  of  attendant  suocese.  li  is  gratifyiiig  to  peiceive  diat 
the.  Journal  is  now  established  on  a  firm  basis  and  occupies  a  renpact* 
able  rank  among  the  periodicals  of  the  day.  The  readers  of  thin  Jour- 
nal will  recollect  that  we  have  ever  urged  and  entreated  thera  to  write. 
We  did  this  from  the  conTiction  that  if  we  could  persuade  them  to  at- 
tempt  to  write,  their  amour  propre  would  prompt  them  to  studj  more,  so 
as  to  qualify  them  for  writing  udcU.  No  one  knows  what  he  can  da,  till 
he  tries.  The  Medical  Profession  of  the  South  commands  no  incoDai- 
derable  portion  of  the  finest  talent  of  the  Country,  but  it  iieeds  to  be  stl- 
mulated  into  actire  operation.  There  are  now  four  Southern  Medical 
Journals,  which  we  hope  will  exercise  a  most  beneficial  influence  in 
this  way.  With  my  parting  words  I  call  upon  the  physicians  oftiie 
South  to  foster  and  support  their  Medical  journals,  not  only  with  their 
pens,  but  with  their  purses  also. 

In  relinquishing  my  Editorial  position,  which  has  thrown  me  in  con* 
tact  with  so  many  members  of  the  Profession,  I  must  express  my  gratis 
tude  for  the  uniform  kindness  with  which  my  humble  efibrts  have  been 
viewed,  and  fi>r  the  great  pleasure  I  have  derived  firom  my  extended  ac- 
quaintance. I  now  join  your  ranks  as  a  labourer  in  the  common  field 
of  medical  science,  and  trust  I  may  yet  be  able  to  contribute  something 
towards  the  elevation  and  improvement  of  our  noble  Profession.     Adieu ! 

E.  D.  FENNER. 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  one  of  the  Editors  of  this  Journal 
has  retired.  It  will  be  permitted  to  his  colleagues  to  say,  that  in  all 
their  intercourse  he  has  ever  borne  himself  as  an  enthusiastic  lover  of 
his  profession,  working  willingly  and  zealously.  We  fear  that  his  re- 
tirement is  but  a  preli^e  to  that  of  others.  The  Journal  is  not  suppor- 
ted as  it  should  be  by  the  Medical  Profession  of  the  South  and  South- 
west. Three  volumes  of  the  Journal  have  been  published  and  nearij 
a  fourth  is  ready,  but  it  has  been  up-hill  work  with  the  Editors.  Of 
pecuniaiy  compensation  there  has  been  none ;— on  the  contraiy,  some 
of  diem  have  expended  sums  for  which  they  have  received  no  reimburse- 
ment* The  Editors  cannot  be  expected  to  do  this : — they  cannot  be 
expected  to  work  and  pay  for  their  work.  The  Profession  must  support 
the  Journal  not  only  with  their  subscriptions,  but  by  their  pens,  or  it 
noitfaiL 

In  taking  leave  of  our  firiend  we  wish  him  all  health,  happiness  and 
ptoaperi^.  Ed«. 


HEALTH  OP  THE  CITT. 

Sinoe  our  last  issue  but  little  has  transpired  in  the  medical  world  to 
ialerest  either  our  city  or  country  readers.  The  winter  thus  &r  has 
been  unusually  mild,  and  the  changes  have  been  so  gradual  as  to  in- 
duce but  little  serious  disease.  As  usual  during  the  winter  season  our 
oity  has  been  visited  by  sporadic  cases  of  Scarlatina ;  in  some  in* 
fltanoes,  it  proved  &tal  in  a  few  hours  after  the  attack ;  again,  it  was  so 
wUd  as  to  attract  but  little  attention  and  required  acarcel/  any  medica*^ 
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tbn.  Nevertlieless  in  certain  localities  it  proved  to  be  quite  unma- 
nageable, and  at  one  period  excited  considerable  alarm  among  the 
timid. 

Recently  the  disease  seems  in  the  decline,  and  now < we  hear  but 
little  said  on  the  subject.  A  few  cases  of  variola  have  been  reported 
from  time  to  time  during  the  winter,  and  we  learn  that  the  cases  are 
increasing  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  Vaccination,  that  invaluable 
discovery,  has,  however,  robbed  this  disease  of  more  than  half  its 
terrors.  This  preventive  is  too  much  neglected  by  the  poor,  and  we 
think  it  the  duty  of  the  city  authorities  to  look  to  this  matter — to  com- 
pel the  careless  and  ignorant  to  submit  to  vaccination,  and  thus  limit 
the  extension  of  this  loathsome  disease.  Another  disease  has  been  in- 
troduced into  our  city  during  the  fall  and  winter,  which  has  excited 
considerable  apprehension  in  the  public  mind — we  allude  to  the  Ship, 
Typhoid  or  Typhus  Fe^er,  (we  give  the  reader  choice  of  names)  which 
developes  itself  among  the  Irish  immigrants  during  their  voyage  across 
the  Atlantic.  Several  British  ships  have  recently  arrived  in  the 
Mississippi  river  with  hundreds  of  poor  immigrants  on  board  in  a  de- 
plorable condition.  Those  who  escaped  (and  there  were  few)  the 
Ship  Fever,  suffered  for  want  of  proper  food  and  good  water,  and  when 
they  reached  our  Levee  they  were  much  reduced  and  many  of  them 
utterly  prostrated. 

This  disease.  Ship  Fever,  is  produced  by  crowding  two  or  three 
hundred  steerage  passengers  into  a  small  space,  where  filth  and  debris 
'  of  every  kind — where  the  exhalations  from  these  half-starved  creatures 
are  allowed  to  accumulate,  thus  creating  a  focus  of  infection,  from 
which  the  poison  extends  to  all  who  breathe  an  atmosphere  thus  con- 
taminated ;  hence,  the  disease  often  assails  even  the  cabin  passengers, 
as  we  recently  witnessed,  although  less  crowded,  better  nourished  and 
better  provided  with  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  for  a  sea- 
voyage.  • 

We  regard  want  of  personal  deardiness  together  with  a  short  allow- 
ance of  provisions,  and  of  bad  qwdityt  two  conditions  highly  &vorable 
for  the  generation  of  this  disease.  Hence  removal  into  a  pare  at- 
mosphere, cold  ablations,  fresh  provision,  and  but  little  medication  will 
■ufBce  to  restore  the  great  majority  of  these  cases  to  health. 

So  great  has  been  the  influx  of  immigrants  this  winter  afflicted  with 
Ship  Fever,  that  the  Charity  Hospital  now  contains  over  1000  sick^ 
about  800  of  whom  are  afflicted  with  Ship  or  Typhoid  Fever.  In  some 
instances  the  disease  has  been  communicated  to  the  nurses,  students, 
physicians  and  other  attendants ;  this  has  not  been  of  very  frequent 
occurrence,  and  it  seems  to  ailect  those  only,  who  are  rather  predia- 
posed  to  low  forms  of  fever,  and  who  are  long  and  frequently  expoaed 
to  the  exciting  causes  of  the  disease.  The  crowded  state  of  the  Hos- 
pital, and  the  consequent  deplorable  condition  of  its  inmates  have  at 
length  aroused  the  attention  of  both  the  Legislature  now  in  session^  and 
the  city  authorities.  By  the  former  body  a  Cooimittee  was  recently 
appointed  to  examine  into  and  report  upon  the  cottdition  of  the  skk  at 
the  Hospital.  The  report  was  made  to  that  body^  in  which  it  was 
advised  to  establish  a  braaeh  of  the  Hospital  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city, 
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where  the  sick  immigrant,  in  reaching  our  shores,  should  be  receiTed 
And  treated. 

Acting  npon  this  sugsestion,  his  Honor  A.  D«  Grossman,  Mayor, 
recommended  the  Councils  of  the  three  Municipalities,  and  the  Board 
of  Health  to  appoint  Committees,  who  should  confer  together  upon  the 
subject,  and  devise  some  measures  for  the  disposal  and  accommodation 
out  of  the  limits  of  the  city  of  those  arriving  here  afflicted  with  Ship 
Fever  or  other  infectious  diseases.  The  result  of  this  conference  is  not 
yet  known. 

We  think  the  remedy  for  all  these  evils  very  simple.  Let  Che  city 
authorities  lease  or  construct  cheap  and  commodious  buildings  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  third  Municipality,  nearly  opposite  Slaughter-house- 
point  ;  compel  all  vessels  with  sick  immigrants  on  board  to  anchor  off 
this  point,  transport  the  sick  to  this  temporary  Hospital,  and  detain  the 
vessel,  until  she  shall  be  cleansed,  fumigated  with  some  disinfectant, 
and  otherwise  purified  to  the  satis&ction  of  the  boarding  officer.  This 
building  could  at  the  same  time  receive  many  from  the  Charity  Hos- 
pital, and  thus  diminish  naaterially  the  crowded  state  of  that  great  in- 
stitution. Chanty  to  those  already  in  the  Hospital  as  well  as  to  those, 
who  may  be  doomed  to  apply  there  for  relief  demands  of  the  proper 
authorities  some  such  plan  to  ameliorate  this  condition.  The  mode 
already  suggested  will  be  an  important  step  in  this  matter,  and  if  this 
or  something  similar  is  adopted,  no  fear  need  be  entertained  that  the 
Ship  Fever  will  spread  through  the  city  and  become  an  epidemic. 
Remove  these  /oct  of  infection,  created  by  crowding  a  laige  number  of 
sick  together,  beyond  the  thoroughfares  of  the  city,  and  our  citizens 
will  remain  exempt  from  fever. 

The  disease,  as  found  in  oiur  Hospitals,  is  not  malignant  or  qn- 
manageable ;  in  many  cases  cleanliness,  pure  air,  an  appropriate  diet, 
with  general  attention  to  the  hygienic  condition  of  the  patients,  are  all 
that  is  required  to  establish  convalescence.      ^ 

Since  the  memorable  epidemic  of  1847  our  city  authorities  and 
dtizens  generally,  with  a  fractional  part  of  the  profession,  have  ad- 
vocated the  necessi^  of  adopting  quarantine  regulations  for  the  city  of 
New  Orleans.  With  this  view  several  bills  have  been  presented  to  the 
Legislature,  asking  fer  authority  to  en&rce  quarantine. 

We  can  only  say  that  these  propositions  have  already  received  the 
courteous  attention  of  our  representatives,  and  we  doubt  not  that  many 
will  advocate  and  vote  for  the  measure. 

Aware  of  the  wishes  of  our  citizens,  and  anxious  to  do  eveiy  thing  to 
promote  public  health— a  Conomittee  from  the  Board  of  Health  recently 
peHtioned  the  Leg^shiture  to  grant  power  to  that  body  to  establish 
qiiajrantine  regulations,  whenever  such  should  be  deemed  necessaiy  for 
the  public  security  by  die  Board.  What  will  be  the  final  acUon  of  our 
Legislature  on  this  important  subject  it  is  impossible  to  predict 

Although  somewhat  sceptical  in  this  subject,  yet  we  are  willing  to 
have  the  quarantine  system  enforced  until  experience  shall  decide  for 
or  against  it.  It  will  have  more  than  one  good  efifect— viz.  it  will  in- 
spire the  public  mind  with  confidence  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
city — encourage  &milies  to  remain  here  the  greater  part  i£  the  year — 
deter  captains  of  ships  from  bringing  vess^  into  our  ports,  infected 
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with  disease  and  loaded  with  pestilence  and  death,— 'there  are  athw  of 
Che  beneficial  effects  that  will  flow  from  a  proper  and  vigidlj  eaforced 
quarantine. 


HEALTH  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

MoNTooxERT,  Ala.,  February  15th,  1S48. 

Gbntlkxbn  : — ^I  send  you  a  list  of  the  casesy-— (from  the  same  case* 
books,) — which  have  occurred  between  the  10th  of  December,  )and  th& 
Ml  of  February  inclusive. 

Abortion,  3 ;  Amaurosis,  1 ;  Anus,  Fistula  of  2  ;  do.  Fissure  of  2  ; 
Abscess,  4  ;  Asphyxia,  1 ;  Bronchitis,  acute,  8 ;  do.  chronic,  1 ;  Con* 
atipation,  S  ;  Carcinoma  (of  the  liver,)  1 ;  Cholera  morbus,  24  ;  Colic, 
5 ;  Catarrh,  1 ;  Caries,  1 ;  Diarrhoea,  (acute)  7 ;  do.  (chronic)  2  ; 
Dysentery,  2  ;  Dyspepsia,  4  ;  Delirium  Tremens,  2  ;  Enteritis,  (acule) 
1  ;  Erysipelas,  I ;  Fever,  (Intermittent)  33 ;  do.  (Remittent)  21 ;  db. 
(Irritative)  1 ;  do.  (Catarrhal)  6  ;  do.  (Typhoid)  1 ;  do.  (Ephemeral) 
1 ;  Fracture  (of  astragalus)  1 ;  do.  (of  forearm)  1  ;  Gastritis,  1 ;  Gan- 

flion,  1 ;  Gonorrho^  8 ;  Gleet,  1 ;  Hernia,  9 ;  Hemorrhoids,  2 ; 
[emiphlegia,  1 ;  Hysteria,  2 ;  Jaundice,  4 ;  Lar}-ngiti8,  (acute)  1 ; 
Leucerrhoea,  3 ;  Menorrhagia,  2  ;  Neuralgia,  4 ;  Opthalmia,  1 ;  Pneu* 
monia,  (acute)  16  ;  Parotitis,  3 ;  Poisoning  (with  Fr.  opii.  suicide,)  1  ; 
Pericarditis,  1 ;  Parturition,  1 ;  Paronychea,  1 ;  Phymosis,  1 ;  Rheu* 
matism,  ^acute)  2 ;  Rubeola,  16 ;  Splenitis,  1 ;  Svmblepharon,  1  ; 
Syphilis,  (primary)  2  ;  do.  (secondary)  2  ;  Spinal  Imtation,  2  ;  Semi* 
fial  weakness,  1 ;  Trismus  Nascent.  1 ;  Tumour,  (fatty)  1 ;  Tonsilitis^ 
d  ;  Ulcer,  1 ;  Varicella,  1 ;  Wounds,  (incised)  5 ;  do.  (contused)  2  ; 
do.  (Punctured)  2  ;  do.  (Lacerated)  1.  Making  in  all  240  cases,— of 
which  11  proved  fatal,  vise  :*— five  of  acute  Pneumonia,  one  of  Pericardi- 
lis— one  of  Trismus  Nascent^— one  of  chronic  Diarrhcea,— one  of 
Typhoid  Fever,— one  of  Poisoning  with  F.  opii. — ^and  one  asphyxiated 
Uk  birth. 

The  cases  of  Cholera  Morbus  on  the  list — all  occurred  in  the  space 
of  a  few  days  following  a  sudden  change  in  the  weather,  from  warm  to 
coU. 

Veiy  respectfiilly, 

MsKPHis,  February  23th,  1848. 

GENTLniBN : — Below  you  will  find  the  report  of  my  cases  from  tho 
tendi  of  December  to  the  fifteenth  of  February. 

From  cases,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  state  my  reports  were  not 
mide  for  the  two  previous  numbers  of  the  Journal. 

Abscess  (Lumbar)  1,  Asthma  1,  Ascitis  1,  Abortion  2,  Amaurosis  2» 
Bionchitis  (acute)  4,  do.  (chronic)  1,  Bum  1,  Cerebrospinal  Menin- 
gitis  8,  Convulsions  (Infiwtile)  2,  Colica-peritonum  1,  Colic  11,  Cancer 
(of  the  fiuse)  1,  Cynanche  Tonsillaris  17,  Dysenteiy  3,  Denti- 
tion 1^  Diabetef  1,  DiarrhoBa  8,  Dysmenorrhea  1,  Dislocation 
(shooUer)  1,  Dyspepsia  4,  Erysipilas  2,  Empyema  1,  Enteritis  (with 
intMsuaoeplta)  1,  Fetier  (Catarrhal)  6,  (Intermittent)  5,  (Remittent  32, 
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(Typhoid)  26,  Gonorrliopa  3,  Gastro-Enteritis  2,  Fracture  (Femoriii)  I, 
(Tibia  and  Fibula)  1,  (Ulna)  1,  (Clavicle)  1,  Hemoptysifl  1,  Hernia 
(inguinal)  I,  Hysteria  1,  Hemorrhoids  3,  Jaundice  2,  Leucorrhea  3, 
Menorrhagia  7,  Metritis  5,  Opthalmia  3,  Pieurisj  2,  Pleurodjnia  1, 
Pneumonia  4,  Pcrtusis  2,  Phthisis  2,  Pruritis  Pudenda  1,  Phlegmasia 
•Dolens  1,  Parturition  10,  Prolapsus  Uteri  3,  Parotitis  16*  Paora 
3|  Orchitis  9,  Rubeola  15,  Syphilis  4,  Stricture  (Urethea)  1, 
Spinal  irritation  2,  Tabes-mesenterica  1,  Urticaria  1,  Wounds  (ineised) 
2,  (lacerated)  2,  (contused)  2, 

Making  143  cases.  Out  of  these  cases  6  deaths  occared — ^2  of  Ce- 
rebro-spinal  meningitis — 1  of  Cancer — 1  of  Dysentery — 1  of  Eifteritis 
accompanied  with  obstruction  of  the  bowels,  and  one  of  Typhoid  tever, 
upon  which  Pneumonia  supervened,  the  third  week  of  the  disease. 

The  three  cases  of  Cerebro-spinal  meningitis  were  well  naarfced. 
They  all  occured  in  negroes  recently  brought  here  by  traders.  The 
Iwo  cases  that  proved  fiital  occured  in  a  camp  near  town  in  a  very  cold 
f  pell  of  weather  In  December.  On  account  of  their  exposure  to  the 
cold  air,  a  satisfactory  course  of  treatment  could  not  be  carried  out. 

In  one  of  the  cases  theie  was  blindness  on  the  second  evening  after 
the  attack. 

-  The  next  morning  the  blindness  was  partially  relieved ;  but  wms 
followed  by  deafness.  Death  occured  that  night  She  was  14  yeare 
old.     The  other  was  24  years  old. 

The  boy  that  recovered  was  12  years  okl.  He  was  in  a  confortable 
house  and  had  every  advantage  of  good  nursing. 

The  first  thirty  hours  he  had  convulsions,  gradually  subsiding  into 
•light  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles — total  absence  of  conscjousaeasy 
with  a  oool  surface,  and  a  depressed  state  of  the  muscular  system* 

By  the  use  of  powerful  external  stimulants  toward  the  close  of  this 
period  more  decided  reaction  occured,  when  16  to  20  ounces  of  Uood 
was  abstracted,  after  which  the  calomel,  he  had  taken  in  large-doses,  pro- 
duced dark  mercurial  evacuations— these  were  followed  by  evidences 
of  partial  consciousness  ;  when  he  was  found  to  be  blind.  The  blind- 
ness  gradually  went  off  in  two  or  three  df^s—- during  which  time, 
decid^  mercurial  action  was  produced,  and  convalescence  establtshecL 

Though  a  tew  well  marked  cases  of  Typhoid  fever  have  occurred 
here  every  year,  for  the  past  five  or  six,  it  has  never  been  so  prevalent  as 
during  the  present  winter. 

A  few  cases  have  presented  themselves  in  Irish  emigrants,  who 
arrived  here  sick,  or  sickened  immediately  after  their  arrival.  The 
symptoms  and  progress  of  the  disease  in  them  have  been  strikin^j 
similar  to  the  cases  that  have  occurred  among  our  citizens.  The  cases 
this  winter  have  been  less  protracted  generally  than  they  were  in  [nevi- 
ous  years  when  fever  occurred. 

The  case  of  Empyema  resulted  from  badly  treated  pleurisy*  Para- 
centesis was  performed  about  three  weeks  after  the  attack,  and  within 
the  first  four  days  near  a  gallon  of  yellow  pus  was  discharged.  Booie 
discharge  of  pus  still  continues  from  the  external  opening,  and  a  small 
quantity  is  expectorated. 

It  is  BOW  about  tour  weeks  since  the  operatieo.    The  general  health 
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of  the  patient  is  very  much  improved.     The  upper  portLoo  of  the  chest 
18  sonorous.     The  respiratory  movement  partially  roestaUished. 

Very  respectfully. 


HOSPITAL  REPORTS 
CHARITY  HOSPITAL. 
Jai7uasy,  1848 
Admitted :      Males, 

'»  Females, 

Discharged :  Males, 

**  Females, 

Died :  Males, 

'*  Females, 

Number  of  patients  remaining  in  the  Charity  Hos 

pital  (Main  Building)  on  the  1st  of  February.       -        862. 

In  the  Lunatic  Asylum 125. 


^^;jii82. 


246, 
811, 
181, 
129, 
«1, 


992. 
160. 


Total 987. 

Febbitakt. 

Admitted:             1046. 

Discharged: 1071. 

Died: 184. 

LUNATIC   ASSYLUM. 

Admitted: 61. 

Discharged  :           , 56. 

Died: 8. 

Number  of  patients  in  the  Charity  Hospital  Main  Building, 

Ist  of  March 688. 

Lunatic  Asylum. 121. 

Total 809. 


List  of  tfUermenls  in  the  City  of  New  Orleans  from  the  IBtk 

December^  1847,  to  the  \2th  February^  1848,  hemg  eight 

weeks  or  two  months. 

Abortion,  1 ;  Accidental,  6 ;  Adynamia,  1 ;  Anasarca,  1 ;  Apopleij, 
11 ;  Ascites,  3 ;  Asphyxia,  1 ;  Bowels,  chronic  inflam.  of  1 ;  Bowels, 
inflfun.  of  8 ;  Bowels,  ulceration  of  4;  Brain,  dropsy  of  2 ;  do.  conges* 
lion  of  16 ;  do.  inflam.  of  4 ;  do.  softening  of  2;  Bronchitis,  6 ;  do. 
chronic,  1 ;  Bum,  5 ;  Catarrh,  12 ;  do.  chronic,  1 ;  do.  pulmonary,  2 ; 
Cerebritis,8;  Consumption,  110 ;  Convulsions,  18 ;  Cramp,  3;  Croup, 
12;  Debility,  31;  Del.  Tremens,  11 ;  Dentition,  7;  Diarrhcsa,  12; 
do.  chronic,  14 ;  Disease  (chronic)  1 ;  Dropsy,  16 ;  Drowned,  2 ;  Dys* 
enteiy,  36 ;  do.  chronic,  25 ;  Echunpsia,  1 ;  EnceiAalitis,  1 ;  Eateri* 
is,  4 ;  do.  chronic,  1 ;  Epilepsy,  2 ;  Eiysipehs,  2 ;  Fever,  5 ;  dow 
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Bilious,  1 ;  do.  Congestive,  2 ;  do.  MaHgnant,  2  ;  do.  Pernicioosv  1 ; 
do.  Putrid,  1 ;  do.  Putrid  Malig.  1 ;  do.  Remtt.  1 ;  do.  Nenroos,  1  ;  dob 
Scarlet,  13  ;  do.  Typhoid,  46 ;  do.  Typlius,  9^ ;  do.  Yellow,  1 ;  Gmn. 

S«iie,  1;  Gastro-enteritis,  12;  do.  chrouic,  1;  Head,  injuiy  of  1; 
eart,  disease  of  8;  do.  hypertrophy  of  7 ;  Hemorrhage,  3 ;  Hepatitis, 
6 ;  do.  chronic,  2 :  Hydrocephalus,  1 ;  do.  chronic,  1 ;  Hydro«ihorai, 
1 ;  Hysteria,  1 ;  Indigestion,  1 ;  Influenza,  1 ;  Intemperanoe,  5  ;  La- 
ryngitis, 1 ;  Liver,  abscess  of  2  ;  do.  disease  of  1 ;  do.  inflam*  <»f  1 ; 
Lungs,  abscess  in  1 ;  do.  congestbn  of  1 ;  do.  inflam.  of  5  ;  Maras- 
mus, 2 ;  Measles,  1 ;  Meningitis,  2 ;  Metro-peritonitis,  1 ;  Myelitis, 
chronic,  1 ;  Old  age,  6 ;  Paralysis,  3 ;  Parturition,  1 ;  Perif^aiditis,  1  ; 
Peritonitis,  4 ;  do.  chronic,  1 ;  Pertussis,  4  ;  Phrenitis,  1 ;  Pleuritis,  3  ; 
Pleuro-Pneumonia,  4 ;  Pneumonia,  27 ;  do.  chronic,  1 ;  do.  Typhoidea, 
0 ;  Rheumatism,  6 ;  Scrofula,  2 ;  Scurvy,  1 ;  Skull,  fracture  of  3  ; 
SraalUpox,  4 ;  Still  Bom,  38 ;  Stomach,  cancer  of  1 ;  Tabes  Mesen- 
terica,  1 ;  Tetanus,  15 ;  Trismus  Nascentium,  6 ;  Uncertain,  83 ; 
Verlninose  affection,  2 ;  Wound,  gun-shot  1.    Total  860. 

Of  these  232  were -under  ten  years  of  age ;  677  were  white,  and  102 
were  colored.  \ 

(Extracted  from  the  reports  of  the  Board  of  Health.) 

A.  HESTER,  «]tPBBTAXT. 


ABSTRACT  OF  A  METEOROLOGICAL  JOURNAL  FOB  1848. 

Bt  D.T.  LILiaa,  A,T  THB  Cm  or  NswOklbjum. 
Laaila4«,  S9  d«f .  57  nio. ;    Loof  itud*,  90  dog.  07  mio.  weal  of  Gnnwieb. 
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BsiUBKS.— The  Theimometer  used  for  these  observatlonB  is  not  attached  Is 
tlM  Bpiometer,  but  is  a  self-iegistsringr  one,  and  is  placed  in  a  fidr  ezposus. 
Renlsr  hoars  of  obsenralion,  8a.m.,  2p.m.  and  S  p.m. 

The  Barometer  is  located  at  an  elevation  of  19  feet  above  the  level  of  1km 
ocean,  and  is  suspended  clear  of  the  wall  of  the  bnildiag. 

The  Ram  Gnage  is  mdnated  to  the  thousandth  part  of  an  inch,  and  the 
receiver  is  elevated  40  leet  from  the  ground. 


Last  Notice  to  Delinqnent  Sabseiilwrs. 

With  this  number  we  di«continue  our  Journal  to  all  those  Subscriben 
who  may  be  in  arrears  for  the  past  or  preceding  volumes. 

We  have  repeatedly  and  respectfully  urged  our  claims  without  success, 
and  consider  it  but  due  to  those  who  have  generously  supported  the 
work  by  promptly  remitting  iheir  subscriptions,  as  well  as  to  ourselves 
that  we  should  no  longer  supply  the  Journal  to  those  who  are  not  dis- 
posed to  contribute  to  its  support* 

In  order  that  no  mistake  may  arise  from  misapprehension,  we  enclose 
in  this  (the  last  number  of  the  present  year)  a  bill  against  such  as  are 
'indebted  to  us,  and  hope  they  will  respond  freely.  To  all  who  do  so, 
we  shall  gladly  renew  our  salutations  upon  the  issue  of  the  first  number 
of  the  forthcoming  volume. 

All  Remittances  to  be  addressed  to 

S.  WOODALL, 

Publisher  of  the  New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 

40  Camp  Street,  New  Orleans. 


JOSEPH  COHN,  PRINTER,  81  POYDRAS  STREET. 
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this  Journal.  All  monies  or  remittances  may  he  paid  or  sent  to  either 
of  the  above  as  may  be  preferred — and  to  them  only.  We  mention  this 
fact  for  the  benefit  of  our  Subscribers  many  of  whom  have  sent  monies 
to  other  persons  not  authorized  to  receive  the  same  and  in  many  cases 
the  amounts  have  failed  to  reach  their  destination.  We  therefore  repeat 
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TO  READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications  have  been  receiTed  from  Drs.  Love,  C.  S.  Fenner,  Wm.  A. 
Booth  and  Lewia  Shanks. 

NoTR. — ^These  articles  have  been  left  out  of  oor  last  nnmber,  because  reeeired  too 
late.  We  req^iest  oar  Correspondents  to  send  in  their  articles  before  the  beginning  of 
the  months  in  which  the  Journal  appears.) — Eds. 

Our  usual  excbanffefl  have  been  received. 

We  have  received  from  the  publishers  the  following : 

"  Solly,  en  the  Brain.** 

•*  Whitehead,  on  Abortion  and  Sterility.^' 

«  STiLLh'a  Palhology,'' 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


I. — A  History  ofihe  Epidemic  which  preoaUed  in  Vicksburg  during  the 

Fda  of  1847.    By  A.  L.  C.  Maobuder,  M.  D. 

7b  the  Editors  of  the  New-Orleana  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Gbmtlkxbn:  —  During  the  months  of  September  and  October 
last,  our  citj  was  visited  by  a  disease,  with  regard  to  the  character  and 
nature  of  which,  a  great  contrariety  of  opinion  was  entertained  by  the 
medical  fiM^ulty. 

Some  of  its  members,  Mij  convinced  in  their  own  minds  (ab  iniiio), 
called  the  disease  yeUow  fever-^n  which  opinion  I  My  concurred. 
Odiers  appeared  to  be  very  unsettled  and  fluctuating  in  their  opinions* 
A  most  esteemed  and  worthy  physician,  on  visiting  one  of  the  first  cases, 
exclaimed  that  no  medical  man,  who  had  ever  seen  a  case  of  yellow 
fever,  could,  for  a  moment,  doubt  its  identity  in  the  one  before  him ;  so 
potent  and  unequivocal  was  the  influence  addressed  to  his  olfactoiy 
nerves ;  yet  to  show  the  Protean  forms  which  the  disease  must  have 
assumed,  or  the  tergiversations  the  physician's  mind  must  have  under* 
gone,  the  same  gentleman,  at  a  subsequent  period  of  the  epidemic,  de^ 
dared  emphatically  that  the  disease  was  not  yellow  fever  and  that  there 
had  not  been  a  case  of  yellow  fever  in  the  ciQr.  One  of  the  physicians 
called  it  a  ^  mongrel  disease ;"  saying  that  it  possessed  all  the  promineal 
and  characteristic  symptoms  of  yellow  fever,  and  that  he  would  have 
no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  such,  were  it  not  for  the  fiict  that  many 
of  the  oases  were  attended  with  a  cutaneous  efiloresoence  which  in- 
duced him  to  believe  that  it  must  be  a  disease  of  a  mixed  character. 

Some  called  it  the  ^  dengu^"  and  others  believing  not  even  the  den- 
gui  to  be  a  sufficiently  fimcifiil  name,  or  that  the  terms  were  or  ought 
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to  be  Ajnonjiiiousy  called  is  the  **  devU  fever.**  Others  discoimed  veiy 
learaedlj,  looked  wise,  but  in  the  whole  vocabulary  of  medical  diseasec 
could  find  no  suitable  name. 

One  physician  contended  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  yeUow  fever, 
but  black'Wmit ;— and  another  fully  determined,  that  no  such  dfseasft 
shoudd  prevail,  could  not  be  convinced  by  the  presence  of  the  sympCom 
to  which  so  much  importance  was  attached.  Others  declared  it  was 
impossible  it  could  he  yellow  fever,  for  the  reason  that  so  few  died,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  attacked. 

I  liave  introduced  the  above  remarks,  not  so  much  to  condemn  or 
criticise  the  differeni  views  advanced,  as  by  giving  them,  to  present  the 
whole  subject  in  its  true  light  and  thereby  elicit  useful  information  from 
those  whose  position  and  locality  have  enabled  them  to  investigate  the 
disease  in  every  form  and  variety,  from  the  mildest  to  the  most  malig- 
nant type.    In  the  first  place,  I  assume  the  position,  that  the  disease, 
(call  it  by  whatever  name  you  may)  was  of  endemic  origin  ;  in  con- 
firmation of  which  I  will  state  the  facts  in  the  case.    So  soon  as  the 
board  of  health  declared  yellow  fever  to  be  epidemic  in  New  Orleans, 
the  city  council  of  Vicksburg,  in  order  to  prevent  the  importation  of  the 
disease,  established  a  quarantine^  which  went  into  operation  forthwith, 
and  was  rigidly  enforced,  from  that  time  until  long  after  the  appearance 
of  the  disease  as  an  epidemic ;  although  a  the  time  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  cordon  sanitaire,  the  city  was  unusually  healthy.     The  first 
well  marked  case  that  occurred,  was  a  man  who  had  been  employed  as 
a  labourer  in  digging  and  grading  the  streets  in  a  part  of  the  city  re- 
mote from  any  imported  influence,  and  upon  close  investigation,  it  was 
ascertained  tliat  he  had  had  no  communication  with  the  river  or  boats 
whatever.     He  was  removed  to  the  Hospital,  where  he  died  : — a  post- 
mortem examination  was  made  by  several  of  the  most  learned  and  ex- 
perienced medical  gentlemen  of  the  place,  at  which  I  was  invited  to  be 
present.     So  indubitable  were  the  evidences  presented,  that  not  a  doubt 
was  expressed  by  any  gentleman  who  witnessed  it,  and  the  merest  ^ro 
in  medicine,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  to  have  been  ridiculed  who  would 
have  given  it  any  other  name  than  yellow  fever — the  stomach  and  ab- 
domen were  completely  filled  with  black-vomit  and  every  mark  of  vio- 
lent gastro-enteric  inflammation — the  tunica  albuginea  and  skin  were 
Tory  yellow,  and  the  patient  previous  to  his  death  had  ejected  large 
quantities  of  a  grUmous,  coffee-ground  looking   substance.      Simul- 
taneously with  the  case  above,  some  eight  or  ten  persons  were  attacked 
on  the  same  square,  directly  West  of  the  market-house,  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  city  and  ^r  distant  from  the  quarantine  ground  and  steam- 
boat landing.    This  square  was  composed  ahnost  entirely  of  old  wooden 
buildings  in  a  decayed  and  dilapidated  condition,  and  the  putrid  effluvia, 
which  was  perceptible  in  every  part  of  it,  was  ahnOst  intolerable — be- 
sides which,  a  great  deal  of  grading  and  filling  up  had  been  going  on 
for  several  weeks  on  all  the  streets  around  this  square,  which  presented 
an  immense  deposit  of  fresh  earth,  firom  which  a  constant,  most  W- 
wholesome  exhalation  must  have  issued,  produced  by  the  intense  heat 
which  prevailed  at  the  time.    The  cases  alluded  to,  assumed  the  most 
malignant  and  unmanageable  form,  placing  medical  efifort  and  skill  at 
defiance,  and  proving  mortal  almost  without  an  exception.    It  aay  per- 
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haps  be  said  that  these  cases  may  have  contracted  the  disease  from  the 
boats,  which  however  could  not  have  been  the  case,  as  there  had  been 
no  such  communication,  and  several  of  them  were  females,  who  had  not 
been  absent  from  their  habitations  for  weeks,  and  moreover,  to  this 
period,  there  had  not  a  case  originated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city, 
adiacent  to  the  quarantine  grouml,  although  several  acknowledged  cases 
of  yellow  fever  had  been  received  there,  from  the  boats,  and  provided 
for  by  the  city  authorities.  At  this  stage  of  the  epidemic,  ftcm  the  mor- 
taiity  attending  the  first  cases,  the  citizens,  taking  alarm,  fled  in  eveij 
direction  to  the  country ;  there  ^was  also  a  sudden  change  in  the  weather, 
the  wind  blowing  fresh  from  the  North ;  it  became  very  cold,  which 
proved  disastrous  to  those  who  were  sick,  but  beneficial  in  modifying 
and  changing  the  subsequent  character  and  type  of  the  disease,  present- 
ing  for  the  fiiture  a  mild  and  manageable  form,  still  however  retaining 
all  the  original,  leading  and  prominent  symptoms.  I  will  now  pro* 
ceed,  in  as  brief  and  succinct  a  manner  as  possible,  to  give  you  a  history 
of  the  leading  features,  and  also  of  the  treatment  adopted. 

The  disease  was  ushered  in,  without  the  least  premonitory  symptom 
in  many  cases,  by  a  cold  shivering  sensation,  first  passing  down  the 
spinal  re^on,  thence  radiating  to  every  part  of  the  body.  This  chilly 
sensation,  (I  may  say  indescribable  feeling  of  cold,)  lasted  from  one  or 
two,  to  seven  or  eight  hours,  according  to  the  violence  of  the  attack,  and 
was  followed  by  the  most  intense  reaction  ;•— hot  skin,  bounding  pulse, 
excruciating  pain  in  the  occipital  and  whole  spinal  region,  the  eyes  red, 
pain  in  the  eyeballs,  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctivae  very  much  enlarged 
and  swollen,  cramp  in  the  gastrocnemii  muscles  with  an  utter  inability 
to  assume  any  attitude  or  position  of  the  body  from  which  one  moment 
of  ease  could  be  obtained.  There  was  but  one  paroxysm  of  fever  fol- 
lowed by  the  sweating  stage,  when  the  pulse  sank  to  about  a  natural 
standard,  and  great  prostration  ensued  in  eveiy  case,  whether  the 
paroxysm  was  long  or  short ; — ^hurried  respiration — tenderness  of  the 
epigastric  region — excessive  nausea  and  gastric  irritability — the  tongue, 
which  at  first  was  nearly  natural  or  white,  soon  became  covered  with 
a  thick  white,  viscid,  tenacious  fur,  which  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
expel  from  the  &uces.  Beneath  this  fur  the  tongue  was  found  to  be  as 
red  almost  as  scarlet,  which  gradually  assumed  a  natural  colour  if  the 
case  resulted  favourably ;  if  otherwise,  it  not  only  continued  very  red, 
but  became  dry  and  fissured,  with  a  dark  sordes  adhering  to  the  teeth. 
The  bowels  were  usually  found  costive — some  of  the  cases  complained 
of  great  pain  in  the  right  hypochondriac  region.  In  the  worst  cases,  as 
the  disease  progressed,  the  gastric  irritability  increased,  about  the  third 
or  fourth  day  the  skin  and  tunica  albuginea  became  very  yellow,  and  as 
the  disease  went  on  to  a  fatal  result,  which  in  most  cases  occurred  from 
the  fiflh  to  the  ninth  day,  (though  in  some  instances  protracted  to  a  much 
later  period),  the  body  would  be  found  covered  with  petechiae  resembling 
a  fiea-bite,  with  hemorrhage  from  the  gums  and  bowels  and  the  sudden 
and  forcible  ejection  of  a  coffee-ground  looking  substance  from  the  sto* 
mach.  In  Uie  mild  and  modified  form  of  the  disease,  in  place  of  the 
petechisB,  the  skin  was  covered  with  a  rash  similar  to  prickly  heat«  and 
in  some  instances  so  much  like  rubeola  as  with  difiiculty  to  be  dis- 
tinguished therefrom.    So  soon  as  this  eruption  made  its  appearance  on 
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the  aUn,  a  speedy  conTaleaceikceeiiflQedi  TUe  was  Ike  qrimiom  ^ 
eonlhsed  some  of  the  medical  gentlemen  and  led  them  to  believe  that  it 
could  not  be  genuine^  immixed  ydUnofewT'^yei  I  find  in  the  epidemics 
which  haTe  prevailed  in  different  parts  of  the  worlds  as  laid  down  by 
many  very  learned  authorities,  such  as  Mosely,  Warren*  Blanei»  Chap- 
man  and  others,  that  this  very  symptom,  when  corroborated  by  other 
circumstances,  was  a  certain  diagnostic  sign  of  yellow  feven 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  in  the  first  cases  that  appeared*  almost 
every  variety  of  practice  was  adopted  with  equally  poor  success,  lor  the 
result  was  the  same,  whether  an  heroic  or  a  mild  course  was  pursued,  or 
if  the  patient  was  left  to  the  unassisted  efforts  of  nature;  some  were  treated 
with  the  hot  mustard  bath — ^and  venesection  and  mild  purgative  eiie- 
mata— others  with  local  blood-letting  by  cups  firom  the  spine  and  epi* 

r'ic  region,  and  where  the  gastric  irritability  was  so  great  as  to  ren- 
medicine  inadmissible  by  the  mouth,  they  were  introduced  into  the 
system  by  the  enderraic  method.  Some  were  treated  by  sedative  dosM 
of  the  sidphate  of  quinine— others  were  brought  under  a  moderate  in- 
fluence of  mercury  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  others  were  treated  with 
warm  baths,  warm  teas,  dec,  without  any  medicine.  The  result  was 
the  same,  manage  the  case  as  you  might ;  for,  of  the  cases,  that  occurred 
during  the  first  week  of  the  appearance  of  the  ^idemic,  they  all  died. 

Subsequently  the  disease  presented  a  very  mild  and  manageable  type 
^•the  course  which  I  adopted,  and  which  I  found  universally  successiul, 
was  the  following :  in  the  cold  stage,  as  soon  as  called,  I  had  the  patient 
immersed  in  a  mustard  bath  as  hot  as  the  patient  could  bear  it  and 
allowed  to  remain  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes — where  the  bath  oould 
not  be  obtained,  which  was  sometimes  the  case,  the  hot  pediluvium  was 
substituted— the  patient  was  then  rubbed  perfectly  dry,  and  wrapped  up 
warm  in  bed.  Where  reaction  ensued  and  the  violent  pain  in  the  head 
and  back  came  on  Svith  great  gastric  distress,  I  applied  cups  over  the 
epigastric  region  and  down  the  whole  spine,  extracting  a  few  ounces  of 
blood,  whKh  appeared  to  act  almost  like  magic.  Where  the  symptoms 
were  ncH  so  urgent,  I  Ibund  a  mustard  cataplasm  extending  from  the  nape 
of  the  neck  to  Uie  sacrum  to  answer  a  very  good  purpose. 

The  liver  being  a  little  toipki  and  the  bowels  inactive  in  most  instan- 
ces—I  gave  the  foUowing  prescription : 

J^.    Hydrarg.  chloridi  Mitis,  gr.  v. 

Pilulae  Hydrarff.  gr.  x.    M. 

Make  three  pills— 
S.— Take  at  one  dose. 

If  no  operation  was  produced  by  this  dose  in  the  eoorse  of  six  or 
'  eight  hours,  I  ordered  the  following  enema : 

9  •    Mucilag.  Acac.  Gum.  Oj. 
Olei  Ricini,  f  S  j. 
Olei  TerebinthinsB,  f  S  ss.    M.  S. 

Adrainisler  warm-— and  repeat  if  necessary  in  the  course  efan  hour 
or  two  until  two  or  three  evacuations  are  obtained. 

If  the  pills  alone  acted  too  much,  and  seemed  disposed  to  run  off  by 
watery  operations  fitm  the  bowels,  whieh  s<Hnet]nes  was  the  cassy 
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owiag  to  (he  ezeetuTe  gaitro-enteric  irritability — to  obviate  this  diffi-  - 
culty  I  gave  the  fi>]low]iig  prescriplioii  which  answered  well  and  quieted 
the  uneasines»-* 

^c.     Tinct.   Opii  camphoratee— q.   s. 

S. — Give  a  teaspoonftd  and  repeat  the  dose  in  an  hour,  if  neces- 
sary. 
During  the  fever,  I  allowed  the  free  use  of  gum-water  or  cold  lemon- 
ade, and  where  the  thirst  was  great,  small  pieces  of  ice  to  be  held  and 
dissolved  slowly  in  the  mouth,  which  allayed  the  thirst  and  relieved  the 
nausea  and  heat  of  the  stomach.  As  soon  as  the  fever  subsided,  in  cases 
that  would  bear  it,  I  found  the  cure  expedited  by  the  following  prescrip- 
tion. 

9.    Quinine   Sulphatis,  gr.  xij. 
Pulv.  Acac.  Gum.,  q.  s. — M. 
Make  six  pills. 
S.— Give  a  pill  every  two  hours. 

As  convalescence  advanced,  I  allowed  as  a  diet  the  free  use  of  arrow 
root  well  cooked — and  as  a  tonic,  |;ood  London  porter,  or  the  following 
prescription : 

9  •    Tinct.  Gentians  compos.,  q.  s. 

S.^Take  a  teaspoonful  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

In  some  instances,  quinine,  tonics  and  stimulants  of  any  kind  proved 
entirely  inadmissible.  Such  cases  I  managed  by  using  great  prudence 
and  particularly  in  diet,  mucilaginous  drinks,  and  allowed  the  vis  medi- 
catrix  natur<B  to  accomplish  the  cure — which,  although  a  little  tedious  in 
some  cases,  was  nevertheless  the  only  safe  course  to  be  adopted.  I 
regret  that  it  is  out  of  my  power  to  furnish  the  thermometrical  and  baro- 
metrical condition  of  the  atmosphere  which  prevailed  previous  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  epidemic,  as  I  have  no  correct  data  convenient  from 
which  to  derive  the  information — suffice  it  to  say,  that  for  several  weeks 
anterior  to  its  conmiencement,  the  weather  was  extremely  hot,  quiet  and 
sultry.  Had  the  disease  commenced  two  weeks  sooner,  and  the  fortunate 
occurrence  of  the  cold,  together  with  the  sudden  dispersion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants to  the  country,  been  postponed  two  weeks  later,  no  doubt  that  in 
proportion  to  the  population,  the  disease  would  have  prevailed  in  this 
city  with  equal  malignity  with  the  epidemic  which  ravaged  New-Orleans. 

I  feel  fully  justified  in  my  own  mind  from  irresistible  &cts,  not  only  to 
draw  the  conclusion  that  the  disease  was  yeUowfever^  but  that  it  origina- 
ted in  Vicksburg  without  foreign  aid— produced  by  the  peculiar  condi- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  which  existed  at  the  time,  combined  with  local 
causes,  and  that  by  the  timely  and  eariy  removal  of  those  causes  the 
city  might  perhaps  have  escaped  the  epidemic  entirely.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  such  a  difiference  of  opinion  should  have  prevailed  with 
regard  to  the  disease.  Though  not  present  at  the  time,  1  have  been 
ciedibly  informed  that  during  the  epidemic  of  1841,  which  prevailed 
with  siioh  malignity,  there  were  physicians  of  eminent  standing  in  this 
city,  who  either  frmn  preconceived  prejudices  or  hastily  expressed  opin- 
ions—being unwilling  to  retire  from  their  original  position — :maintained 
to  the  very  last  moment,  in  deiance  of  fiicts  imd  their  own  senses,  when 
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there  were  seven  or  eight  deaths  a  day  wifh  black-TonnC,  that  tlie  dis- 
ease was  not  jeilow  fever,  and  onlj  a  high  grade  of  bilious  remitteiit 
fever. 

In  every  comnranity,  there  will  always  be  found  men,  who,  wUIing  to 
cater  to  popular  will,  can  advocate  any  notion,  or  ridicule  any  idea 
which  conflicts  with  their  own  wishes  ;  and  others  who,  regardlen  of 
human  life,  would  "'  sell  their  birth-right  for  a  mess  of  pottage*'  or  oppose 
any  thing,  however  correct,  which  came  in  contact  with  selfish  or  pecu- 
niary considerations.  In  the  views  which  I  have  advanced  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  conveying  the  impression,  that  yelioi^  fever 
may  not  be  conveyed  from  one  port  to  another — ^&cts  would  not  sustain 
me  in  such  a  position. 

When  the  atmosphere  is  in  a  condition  for  the  reception  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  introduction  of  infection  at  such  a  time  will  act  as  the  ezplcK 
sive  principle  to  ignite  the  combustible  material  On  the  other  hand  a 
few  cases  of  yellow  fever  introduced  into  a  pure  and  healthful  atmos- 
phere will  have  no  effect  to  spread  the  disease  ; — again,  let  ths  atmos- 
pheric condition  and  local  causes  be  of  the  proper  kind  to  generate  the 
disease,  and  quarantine  regulations  will  be  found  wholly  ineffictent 
But,  by  attention  to  cleanliness,  the  removal  of  all  local  causes^  and  the 
rigid  enforcement  of  a  quarantine,  epidemics  may  sometimes  be  averted, 
which,  without  the  use  of  such  precautions,  woidd  prevail. 


II. — Case  of  Urinary  Fistula^  reported  by  F.  M.  Fitzhugk,  M •  D^  of 

Madison  County,  Miss. 

Messrs,  Editors  : — If  you  consider  the  following  case  worthy  an  inser- 
tion in  your  Journal,  it  is  at  your  disposal. 

Negro  man  Isom,  aged  60  years ;  tight  stricture  of  the  urethra,  with 
five  fistulous  openings,  one  of  which,  was  anterior  to  the  scrotum. 
The  fcBtid  pus  and  urine,  which  passed  constantly  the  openings — ^his 
great  emaciation  and  haggard  appearance,  made  him  an  object  truly 
loathsome.  Not  more  than  a  teaspoonflil  of  urine  passed  the  natural 
way.  The  fistula  anterior  to  the  scrotum,  he  informed  me,  was  pro- 
duced by  lancing  an  abscess,  thrusting  the  instrument  in  too  deeply,  by 
which  an  opening  was  made  into  the  urethra. 

When  he  urinated,  which  was  very  oflen,  the  pain  produced  was  most 
excruciating,  shaking  as  one  in  the  paroxysm  of  an  ague.  The  caustic 
bougie  had  been  used  to  relieve  the  stricture,  but  as  might  have  been 
anticipated,  only  aggravated  the  case  as  the  fistulous  openings  in  the  peri- 
neum made  their  appearance  afler  its  use.  A  catheter  had  never  been 
introduced  into  his  bladder,  and  in  (his  miserable  condition  he  wai  aban- 
doned. 

I  informed  his  owner  that  I  was  of  the  opinion  the  only  chance  woukl 
be  to  introduce  a  sound  down  to  the  stricture,  cut  in  upon  it,  in  the  peri- 
neum, and  pass  the  catheter  into  the  bladder ;  as  recommended  by  Dr. 
Jameson  of  Baltimore,  (Am*  Med.  Recorder,  1824.) 

I  came  to  this  conclusion,  believing  that  the  talented  Phyiictaa  who 
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luul  had  him  under  treatment  fat  aometime  had  exhausted  every  other 
means*  * 

Placing  my  patient  as  in  the  operation  fof  Lithotomy,  having  a  two 
fold  intention  in  view,— that  if  I  could  not  pass  the  small  sized  silver 
catheter  recommended  by  Listen,  to  adopt  Prof.  Jameson's  plan. 

Afler  oiling  and  warming  the  catheter  I  proceeded  to  introduce  it— 
with  some  considerable  difficulty  it  passed  to  the  fistulous  opening  in  front 
of  the  scrotum,  at  which  place  it  met  with  much  resistance  ;  by  slightly 
withdrawing  the  instrument  and  then  rotating  it  onward,  this  difficulty 
was  overcome  ;  I  now  introduced  the  fore  finger  of  the  left  hand  into 
the  rectum,  felt  the  end  of  the  catheter,  and  also  that  the  prostrate  gland 
was  much  enlarged ;  by  placing  my  finger  on  the  end  of  the  instrument, 
raising  it  over  &e  enlarged  glfmd  and  pressing  it  gently  onward,  had 
the  g^  fortune  to  pass  it  into  the  bladder.  The  time  consumed  was 
about  40  minutes.  The  silver  catheter  was  retained  three  days,  when 
it  was  withdrawn,  and  a  larger  sized  gum-elastic  one  was  introduced, 
which  passed  with  ease.  Several  of  the  latter  kind  of  catheters  were 
used  in  the  case ;  they  were  frequently  retained  from  6  to  8  days,  and  I 
am  confident  the  retention  for  that  length  of  time  produced  no  bsid  con- 
sequences, (the  caution  of  authors  upon  the  subject  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding) but  greatly  expedited  the  healinff  of  the  fistulous  openings 
by  preventing  the  escape  of  urine  through  Uiem.  The  fistula  in  the 
perineum  healed  in  about  six  weeks  ;  the  one  in  front  of  the  scrotum  I 
had  to  use  the  actual  cautery  three  or  four  times  ere  it  closed,  which 
remained  open  three  months.  His  health  now  improved  rapidly  and 
in  3  or  4  weeks  was  quite  strong  and  hearty,  experiences  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  urinating,  a  pleasure  he  says  he  has  not  enjoyed  in  20 
years  before.  I  was  informed  by  his  owner  a  short  time  since  that  his 
health  was  excellent  and  that  he  had  been  an  efficient  hand  during 
the  past  year. 


IIL— Qperaffon  for  Strangulated  Hernia.    By  Albx.  Ewino,  M.  D., 
Dexter,  Michigan. 

lb  the  Editors  of  the  New^Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  JoumaL 

Gbntxbmen  ;— -  a  young  Surgeon  of  great  promise  residing  at  Dexter, 
Washtenaw  Co.,  Michigan,  has  just  forwarded  to  me  the  following  ac- 
count of  his  operation  for  Strangulated  Hernia — it  is  written  in  the 
familiar  style  of  epistolary  correspondence  and  I  transcribe  it  ver- 
batim, dec. 

I  would  respectfully  submit  it  to  your  consideration,  and  should  you 
deem  it  worthy,  I  would  present  it  to  the  medical  profession  through  the 
coluoms  of  your  valuable  Journal. 

Very  Respectfully,  &c. 

A.  W.  SEARS. 

On  the  4th  December  instant,  I  was  called  in  consultation  with  Drs. 
MiUmsn.and  HoUywood,  to  a  patient  who  was  in  an  adjoining  (own,  ten 
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miles  from  his  rMidence,  on  (what  he  called  by  the  expressive  tern)  a 
•Mark." 

Captain  P.,  57  yean  of  age,  of  intemperate  habits,  baa  worn  a  turn 
during  40  years  of  his  life.  Three  days  previous  being  '^cm  a  fidk," 
his  hernia  came  down — ^for  55  hours  he  vainly  attemiSed  to  retmn  it 
himself.  On  the  evening  of  the  3d  he  sent  for  Dr.  Hollywood.  .  I  saw 
him  on  the  4th,  when  his  intestine  was  down^  to  the  size  of  a  child's 
head  or  more— very  hard  and  sensitive  to  the  touch,— and  of  a  deep  red 
colour.  Dr.  MiUman,  our  senior,  who  is  an  English  Surgeon  of  coa- 
siderable  experience,  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  entirely  too  late  to  save 
the* patient,  and  that  sudden  death  was  his  inevitable  doom,  with  or 
without  the  operation— venous  congestion  was  evident  to  the  most  casual 
observer,  and  had  probably  existed  for  many  hours.  We  explained  ths 
case  to  the  old  Colonel  (who  by  the  way  is,  '*  game  all  over")— he  was 
wiUing  to  undergo  the  operation.  Being  fi^sh  in  my  readings,  they  se- 
lected me  as  operator.  The  patient  was  placed  upon  the  table  and  ths 
operation  commenced  ^  according,  to  Mott" — keeping  in  view  his 
maxim  that  ^'  when  an  operation  is  tteli  done  it  is  done  quickly  enough" 
—making  a  free  opening  through  the  fascia  transversalis.  We  com- 
menced returning  the  contents  of  the  sack  with  great  caution,  exanua- 
ing  eveiy  portion  of  the  intestine  as  it  passed  up  through  the  opening — 
the  stench  was  intolerable,  the  gut  presenting  every  appearance  of  ad- 
vanced  mortification.  We  then  discovered  portions  which  had  entirely 
lost  their  integrity,  and  would  give  way  before  the  slightest  touch  of  the 
fingers.  What  was  now  to  be  done  ?  We  were  of  course  too  late  in 
the  operation,  and  the  intestine  would  burst  as  it  passed  up  opposite  the 
opening — ^we  emptied  nearly  a  pint  of  the  contents  of  the  intestine  into 
a  vessel. 

I  now  carried  the  director  once  more  up  through  the  internal  ring 
and  made  a  very  free  division  of  the  stricture  through  the  entire  ring, 
and  yet  there  was  about  one  half  of  the  original  contents  of  the  sack 
In  the  scrotum.  I  next  passed  the  director  into  the  scrotum  and  made  a 
free  division  of  all  the  parts,  pressing  upon  the  intestine,  over  Poupart's 
ligament.  We  here  found  old  and  firm  adhesion  along  the  whole  floor  of 
the  inguinal  canal,  caused  by  previous  inflammation  and  a  bad  truss. 
I  placed  those  portions  of  the  intestine  which  were  broken  and  fiuther 
advanced  in  mortification  opposite  the  wound,  which  was  about  4^  inches 
in  length — ^brought  the  edges  of  the  wound  in  contact  with  about  five 
sutures  and  adhesion  straps — ^placed  the  man  on  his  bed  and  left  him  to 
die^  believing  that  he  would  breathe  his  last  within  24  hours. 

Dec.  5th.  No  pain  in  the  wound— jactitation  of  which  he  was  rerj 
much  troubled  before  the  operation,  had  entirely  ceased— Pulse  128, 
small  and  hard — slightly  delirious— foBces  ^ozing  out  the  wound — the 
patient  possesses  great  determination  and  says  he  will  be  d  ■  d  if  he 
will  die— 'twould  be  too  great  a  gratification  to  his  relations — they 
might  go  to  the  Devil,  he  was  determined  to  live  long  enough  to  spend 
the  tow  thousands  he  had  lefr. 

I  gave  him  my  most  solemn  warning  upon  his  dangeroos  poaitioiiv 
and  advised  him  to  anange  his  spiritual  and  temporaf  a&irs  withoal 
May-»4iy  the  way  a  very  disagreeable  part  of  a  suigeoa's  duty. 
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Dec.  6th.  Drove  up  to  the  house  expecting  to  find  mj  patient  dead — 
^*  but  it  was  different  I"— Pulse  112,  more  soft  and  fall.  As  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  drinking  nearly  one  quart  of  whiskey  daily,  I  allowed  him  a 
moderate  ration,  but  the  old  scamp  crawled  out  of  bed  and  helped  him- 
self and  when  I  saw  him  yesterday  he  was  pretty  mellow— contents  of 
the  intestines  still  oozing  from  the  wound,  with  some  suppuration — 
ordered  him  an  injection  of  soap-suds,  which  he  would  not  allow  them 
to  administer,  considering  such  a  performance  as  undignified  and  unbe- 
coming a  gentleman— -but  on  being  close  pressed  and  rather  than  sur- 
render, he  called  in  an  authoratative  tone  for  a  fot^  and  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  all  present,  had  a  passage  through  the  natural  channel. 

Dec.  10th.  My  old  Captain  is  doing  remarkably  well — appetite  Terjr 
good  and  general  health  rapidly  improving — stools  pass  off  regularly 
through  the  natural  channel.  Extensive  strangulating  occurred,  but  the 
wound  is  now  doing  well,— healthy  granulation  shooting  out  and  I  feel 
quite  confident  of  hi^  recovery. 
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REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES  OF  NEW  WORKS. 


L— A  Treatise  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine.  By  George  B.  Woon. 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Mcdica  and  Pharmacy  in  the  UniTenBitj 
of  Pennsylvania ;  one  of  the  Physicians  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital; 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  United  States  Dispensary,  d^.,  d&c.,  &c. 

Although  the  Medical  press  of  the  United  States  is  at  the  present 
time  teeming,  as  it  were,  in  the  most  prolific  manner, — scarcelj  a  day 
being  permitted  to  pass  without  a  corresponding  announcement  of  some 
new  work,-^a  large  proportion  of  the  issue  can  scarcely  be  considered 
entirely  legitimate,  emanating  as  it  does  originally  from  other  sources, 
and  presenting  itself  before  us  under  the  guardianship  of  American 
sponsors  merely,  who  take  it  upon  themselves  to  adapt  it  to  the  new 
circumstances  under  which  it  is  placed  ;  in  other  words,  '*  to  render  the 
practice  applicable  to  the  climate  of  the  United  States," — ^^^a  safe  guide 
for  American  practitioners,''— or,  ^  to  point  out  such  modifications  of 
treatment,  as  experience  has  shown  to  be  best  suited  to  the  cure  of  dis- 
eases as  they  occur  in  this  country."  The  appearance  of  a  new  work 
on  the  practice  of  medicine  of  native  origin,  therefore,  especially  one 
proceeding  from  the  pen  of  a  gentleman,  as  a  teacher  and  practitioner 
so  accomplished  as  Professor  Wood,  cannot,  we  are  sure,  be  otherwise 
than  gratifying  to  the  profession.  The  work  is,  seemingly,  of  a  some- 
what elaborate  character,  and  considering  that  the  two  volumes  con- 
tain upwards  of  1600  closely  printed  pages,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  ever](  topic  of  interest,  properly  pertaining  to  the  practice  of 
medicine,  is  treated  of  sufHciently  in  detail,  for  a  book  of  immediate 
practical  reference.  Prepossessed  as  we  are,  from  the  reputation  of  the 
Author,  in  favor  of  the  work,  we  feel  but  little  inclined  to  enter  upon  a 
formal  analysis,  or  extended  review ;  believing,  that,  in  taking  up  and 
noticing  its  parts  seriaiim^  but  little  else  than  a  series  of  complimentaij 
remarks  would  be  the  probable  result.  Without  any  very  strict  regaid 
to  order  then,  we  will  make  a  few  selections,  giving  the  preference  to 
such  parts  as  present  the  Author's  style  in  its  happiest  vein  ;  to  any  im- 
portant and  not  generally  disseminated  points  of  practice,  more  especially 
such  as  are  drawn  from  the  Author's  *'  own  stores ;"  and  also,  should  we 
meet  with  such,  to  parts  in  which  we  may  deem  the  opinions  presented 
of  a  questionable  or  debateable  character. 

The  following  we  extract  from  the  preface  : — 

*'  Having  been  engaged  for  nearly  thirty  years  in  private  and  public 
practice,  and,  during  that  time,  devoted  an  almost  exclusive  attention  to 
the  study  of  diseases  and  their  remedies,  he  has  accumulated  facts,  and 
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formed  opinions,  which  have  long  been  soliciting  expression,  with  an 
urgency  to  which  he  has  at  length  yielded,  though  unfeignedly  distrust* 
ful  of  their  sufficient  value."  *  *  *  m  i^^  Author  clitims  no 
indulgence  <hi  the  score  of  haste.  His  leisure  has  for  several  years  been 
devoted  to  the  preparation  of  the  work,  and  there  was  no  urgent 
necessity  for  giving  it  prematurely  to  the  world." 

Among  the  sources  to  which  the  Author  acknowledges  his  indebted- 
ness, he  refers  in  respectful  terms  to  the  late  venerable  Doctor  Joseph 
Parrish,  and  to  Doctor  Chapman,  the  present  Professor  of  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Medicine,  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  first,— <<  general  pathology 
and  therapeutics,"  occupying  a  little  over  one  eighth  of  it;  and  the  second, 
«( special  pathology  and  therapeutics,"  the  remainder.  Each  part,  besides 
the  division  into  chapters,  is  also  marked  off  into  sections,  subsections, 
and  articles. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  first  part  is  on  the  ^  constituent  forms  of  dis- 
ease."— In  the  prefatory  remarks,  the  Author  observes — 

^  Efforts  have  been  made  to  reach  the  elements  of  disease  ;  but  not 
very  successfully  ;  because  we  have  not  yet  learned  the  essential  nature 
of  the  healthy  actions,  and  cannot  therefore  understand  their  derange* 
ment8«  But,  though  we  cannot  push  analysis  satisfactorily  to  the  ele- 
ments, we  are  able  to  appreciate  to  a  great  extent  their  less  complex 
combinations,  forming  the  proximate  ingredients  of  those  numerous  as- 
sociations of  morbid  states  or  actions,  usually  called  diseases.  It  may 
be  admitted  as  a  self-evident  proposition,  that  all  diseases  have  their  seat 
in  the  fluids  or  solids  of  the  body,  or  in  both." 

In  the  first  section,  (on  disease  of  the  fluids)  of  the  first  chapter.  Doc- 
tor Wood,  judiciously  evincing,  we  think,  a  non-adherence  exclusively 
to  either  the  solid  or  humoral  pathology  of  disease,  remarks : 

*'  In  relation  to  the  fluids  of  the  body,  our  pathological  knowledge  is 
very  deficient.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  of  tbem  occasionally, 
are  very  unhealthy  in  their  condition ;  and  there  can  be  as  little  doubt, 
that,  in  this  condition,  many  of  them  may  become  the  sources  of 
serious  disease.  But  the  question  is,  whether  the  vitiated  state  of  the 
fluids  is  original  with  them,  or  whether  it  areses  from  some  disease  of 
the  solids  by  which  they  are  generated.  During  the  prevalence  of  the 
Humoral  Pathology,  it  was  customary  to  ascribe  most  complaints  to  a 
morbid  state  of  Sie  liquids  of  the  body ;  and  when  this  system  was 
overthrown,  medical  sentiment  turned  with  equal  exclusiveness  to  the 
solids.  But  at  present  an  intermediate  opinion  is  gaining  ground ;  and 
the  truth  probably  is,  that,  while  the  greater  number  of  diseases  have 
their  origin  in  derangements,  either  of  the  fimctions  or  structure  of  the 
organs,  others  consist  essentially  in  a  disordered  state  of  the  liquids^ 
though  even  these  usually  find  expression  in  complaints  of  the  fixed 
structures. 

As  all  the  fluids,  with  the  exception  of  the  lymph  and  chyle,  are  derived 
from  the  blood,  and  as  the  two  former  enter  directly  into  the  constitution 
of  the  latter,  and  convey  into  it  all  the  deleterious  principles  which  they 
may  contain,  the  blood  may  be  considered  as  the  only  fluid  subject  to 
original  morbid  changes,  or  at  least  the  only  one  to  which  we  are  to 
look  as  ^e  primary  seat  of  disease  requiring  our  attention." 
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Among  the  oieaiis  by  which  the  Mood  may  become  cotit«mmat<wl  or 
morbidly  altered  in  quality,  are  mentioned  the  absorption  of  extrmncw 
potsontfus  substances,  as  of  miasmatic  and  contagions  efflurta, — the  ab^ 
sorption  of  deleterious  agents  generated  or  produced  in  the  bodyv — •> 
in  some  instances  the  long  retained  fetid  contents  of  the  intestines,-— the 
putrid  results  of  the  process  of  mortification, — ^pus,— the  sanies  6ncMn  m- 
healthy  ulcers,  bile  and  urine,  or  some  of  their  characteristic  principle^ 
which  in  a  healthy  state  of  the  excertory  functions  are  thrown  off;  as 
for  instance  urea  and  the  coloring  principle  of  the  bile.  ^^Bat  it  Bonst 
also  be  considered  as  in  a  morbid  state,  when  any  of  its  ordinaiy  and 
essential  constitutents  become  greatly  redundant  or  greatly  deficient " 
as,  for  example,  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  fibrine  and  led 
globules,  especially  under  the  use  of  a  rich  diet,  and  a  Tigorous  c<Midi- 
tion  of  the  digestive  organs,  with  a  comparative  deficiency  of  the 
nutritive  process," — or,  a  deficiency  of  these  principles,  with  an  excesi 
of  serum,  under  reversed  circumstances,  or  after  profiise  losses  of 
blood,  d(c. 

The  second  section  is  on  disease  of  the  solids,  and  in  the  first  sob- 
section  mention  is  made  of  disease  from  mechanical  or  chemical  caosei^ 
as  from  external  violence,  gravitation,  mechanical  obstruction  to  the 
course  of  the  circulating  fluids,  to  the  escape  of  secreted  fluids,  the  le- 
suits  of  the  application  of  the  more  poweHul  chemical  agents,  dec     A 
line  is  of  course  properly  drawn  between  the  immediate  results  of  these 
causes,  and  the  consequent  vital  derangements.    ^  It  is  only  the  imme. 
diate  efiects  of  such  causes  that  belong  to  this  division.    The  s(»coDda- 
ry  effects  are  consequent  upon  a  disturbance  of  the  functions,  produced 
by  the  injury  already  received.   *    *   *  Thus  by  external  violence,  the 
flesh  is  lacerated  or  a  bone  broken  in  the  living  exactly  as  In  the  dead 
body,  and  the  resulting  wound  or  fracture  is  a  mere  mechanical  eflject : 
but  the  inflammation  and  fever  which  follow  the  injury,  are  exclusively 
vital  phenomena,  and  obedient  to  vital  laws." 

The  second  subsection  is  on  disease  firom  influences  upon  the  vital 
properties,  and  contains  articles  on  irritation,  inflammation,  depression, 
congestion,  fever  in  a  general  sense,  and  peculiar  morbid  products* 
These  all  bear  marks,  in  every  line  almost,  of  the  most  discriminating 
ju4gment,  and  are  models  of  correct  composition ;  not  a  redundant 
wo^  appears,  and  nothing  scarcely  seems  wanting  to  render  each  sub- 
ject treated  of^  as  explicit  as  its  own  intrinsic  nature,  or  the  present 
lights  of  science  will  admit.  We  are  perplexed  in  attempting  to  select 
a  part  to  present  the  reader,  where  all  appears  of  such  equal  interest 
As  Mrith  every  thing  else  that  has  been  published  on  the  subject  since 
the  days  of  Hunter,  the  article  on  in/lamnuaUm  owes  somewhat  of  its 
interest  to  the  researches  of  this  author ;  and  we  observe  that  the  vak. 
able  monograph  of  Thompson  has  also  been  freely  used  in  its  compo- 
sition. 

With  the  exceptions  of  the  state  of  pregnancy,  and  anaemia,  the  au- 
thor considers  the  presence  of  the  bufi^  coat  as  always  indicativa  of 
the  existence  of  inflammation,  though  not  a  necessary  evidence  of  it; 
for,  he  observes,  that,  **  though  very  generally  presented  by  the  blood  of 
patients  laboring  under  this  affection,  it  is  in  some  instances  wanting." 
\¥e  are  strongly  inclined  to  the  belief  that  this  is  much  more  fiequeat- 
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ly  the  oase  than  authors  generally^  since  the  Treatise  of  Andrai  on  the 
blood  appeared,  seem  to  think ;  and  that  many  are  governed  in  opin* 
ion,  as  to  the  non-existence  of  inflammation  by  the  absence  of  the  bufly 
coat,  to  an  extent  which  the  factfl  and  researches  of, this  author  by  no 
means  warrant.  We  give  below  a  brief  extract  from  Doctor  Wood, 
l>earing  in  fiivor  of  the  opinion  that  inflammation  may  exist  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  (exclusive  of  the  exceptions  already  made)  without 
the  bufly  coat  being  present  on  the  blood  drawn. 

"In  cases  of  indirect  prostration,  consequent  on  great  intensUy  of  in- 
flammation, the  blood  first  drawn  may  be  without  the  bufly  coat,  though 
it  afterwards  becomes  sizy,  when  the  pulse  and  the  heat  of  the  surfiice 
rise,  as  they  often  do  in  such  cases,  under  the  use  of  the  lancet." 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  too,  that  the  buffy  coat,  or  quantity  of  febrine 
in  the  blood,  is  by  no  means  in  strict  proportion  in  all  cases,  to  the  de- 
gree of  inflammation  present ;  a  very  slight  attack  of  Rheumatism  with 
fever,  being  productive  of  a  more  fibrinous  state  of  the  blood,  than  the 
most  violent  and  extensive  gastro-enteritis  perhaps. 

We  do  not  think  the  following  observation,  given  on  the  authority  of 
Andrai,  but  seemingly  sanctioned  by  Doctor  Wood,  is  entirely  recon- 
cileable  with  the  sentence  just  quoted.  It  is  made  in  reference  to  the 
symptomatic  fever  resulting  from  inflammation. 

"  It  may  in  part  also  be  ascribed  to  the  changed  condition  of  the 
blood ;  and  it  has  been  observed  that  the  excess  of  fibrine  uniformly 
appears,  when  the  inflammation  is  suflicient  to  produce  fever,  and  dis- 
appears when  the  fever  ceases. 

Indeed  the  alteration  in  the  blood  would  seem  to  be  rather  a  conse- 
quence than  a  cause  of  the  fever. 

Of  the  two  theories  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  capillary  vessels 
in  inflammation,  Doctor  Wood  is  in  favor  of  that  of  Van  Helmont  and 
Stahl ;  viewing  it  as  "  a  direct  result  of  increased  vital  action  of  the 
part  affected." 

^  The  nature  of  the  causes  from  which  inflammation  proceeds,  would 
appear  to  indicate  its  active  character.  These  are  almost  always  such 
as,  if  applied  in  a  moderate  degree,  produce  merely  a  healthy  excite- 
ment of  the  part,  or  an  exaltation  of  its  ordinary  fimctions.  ****** 
We  see  various  degrees  of  excitement  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
the  cause  applied,  from  the  slightest  increase  of  the  healthy  function  up 
to  inflammation ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  say  where,  in  the  ascending 
scale,  merely  healthy  excitement  ends  in  irritation,  or  this  in  inflamma- 
tion." 

The  objection  to  the  theory  of  capillary  excitement,  based  upon  the 
retardation  or  stagnation  of  blood  in  a  portion  of  the  vessels  of  an  in- 
flamed part.  Doctor  Wood  shows  to  be  susceptible  of  removal  by  recent 
microscopic  researches.  These,  as  enumerated,  remind  us  forcibly  of 
the  theory  of  Boeriiaave,  in  regard  to  viscidity  of  the  blood,  and  error 
2oct,  as  causes  of  inflammation  ;  his  error  consisting  in  mistaking  a  re- 
salt  of  the  primary  cause — ^which  however  in  the  progress  of  the  action 
becomes  a  cause  of  some  of  the  attendant  circumstances~fi>r  the  pri« 
mary  cause  itself.  * 

"  The  rapid  development  of  the  white  fibrinous  or  lymphy  globules 
in  the  vesseb  of  the  iaflamed  part,  their  slow  movement  and  partial  ad- 
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hesion  to  the  inner  surface  of  tlie  vessels  and  to  one  another,  ajid  tbeir 
accumulation  at  last  in  such  quantities  as  to  arrest  the  movemeata  «r 
the  red  corpuscles,  fullj  account  for  the  stagnation  alluded  to." 

We  give  Dr.  Wood's  definition  of  the  term  "  Depression  "  as  distis. 
guishing  it  from  dehiliiy  and  diminisJicd  excitability. 

^*  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  action,  the  power  to  act,  and  the  sus- 
ceptibility to  the  influence  of  excitant  agents,  which  is  here  denominaled 
excitability,  are  different  conditions  or  qualities  of  the  system,  and  may 
each  be  reduced  without  a  necessary  reduction  of  the  others.  A  mor- 
bid diminution  of  action  is  depression^  a  similar  diminution  of  power  is 
debility^  and  the  term  diminished  excUabilUy  explains  itseUl" 

Of  tho  articles  named,  as  composing  the  second  subsection,  perhaps 
the  one  on  Congestion  will  be  considered  the  least  satisfiictorj,  "whether 
from  the  inherent  obscurity  of  the  subject  itself  or  that  the  present  ma- 
tured judgment  even  of  the  author  is  still  more  or  less  influenced  by 
early  imbibed  views  on  the  subject,  we  will  not  pretend  to  decide.  The 
reader,  on  comparison,  will  find  the  views  of  Dr.  Wood  on  this  solqed 
very  nearly  identical,  we  think,  with  those  published  by  Dr.  Isaac  Pkr- 
rish  in  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences  for  April  1845.  The 
latter  gentleman  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  his  father,  T}t.  Jo- 
seph Parrish,  of  whom  Dr.  Wood,  in  his  prefiice  it  will  be  recoUected, 
also  makes  mention  as  his  preceptor,  and  among  those  to  whom  he  is 
more  especially  under  obligations.  It  is  but  reasonable  then  to  sap> 
pose,  that  the  opinions  of  Dr  Wood  on  the  subject  were  also  derived 
from  the  teachings  of  the  elder  Dr.  Parrish* 

Of  the  mere  accumulation  of  blood,  Dr.  Wood  very  correcdj  remarks 
that  ^Mt  is  always  an  efifect  of  some  preexisting  morbid  state  of  action; 
and  it  is  a  partial  view,  which  is  directed  to  this  efifect  alone,  without 
embracing  the  other  elements  that  enter  into  the  complex  phenomena 
presented  by  the  part  ^^  congested."  And  again,  in  regard  to  the  same, 
— ^'this  is  undoubtedly  an  important  circumstance,  and  maj  be  the 
means  through  which  much  injury  may  be  inflicted ;  but  it  is  only  a 
circumstance,  and  the  judicious  practitioner  will  look  beyond  it  to  the 
true  pathological  condition." 

Two  forms  of  Congestion  are  spoken  of,  to  wit :  active  or  aiierial 
Congestion— >the  result  of  irritation  or  inflammation-— and  passive  or 
venous  Congestion— '^resulting  from  depression  or  some  pure  physical 
agency." 

*^  The  depression  giving  rise  to  Congestion,  may  be  general,  or  con- 
fined to  a  particular  organ.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  the  occur- 
rence of  this  condition  in  diseases  attended  with  sudden  and  great  pros- 
tration. The  heart,  participating  in  this  prostration,  is  unable  to  trans- 
mit the  blood  so  rapidly,  as  it  is  conveyed  towards  it  by  the  continoed 
action  of  the  capillaries  and  by  the  forces  which  move  the  blood  in  the 
veins.  This  fluid,  therefore,  necessarily  accumulates  in  the  right  side 
of  the  heart  and  the  grcat  venous  trunks,  and  consequently  in  those  or- 
gans with  which  these  trunks  more  immediately  communicate,  vis.  in 
the  brain,  liver,  and  through  this  latter  organ  in  the  abdominal  visoera 
in  general.  Instances  of  Congestion  from  this  cause  are  constantlj  oc* 
curring.  A  blow  upon  the  head,  or  any  severe  shock,  temporarilj  pa- 
ralizing  the  cerebral  actions,  certain  mental  emotions  wkksh  tend  to 
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produce  syncope,  the  chill  of  fevers,  especially  those  of  a  typhous  or 
malignant  character,  and  the  prostration  of  violent  internal  and  sto- 
machic pains,  all  occasion  internal  Congestions  consequent  on  depfes- 
sion  in  the  movements  of  the  heart." 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  author  has  here  presented  condi- 
tions having  but  the  most  remote  analogy,  if  any,  to  each  other,  and 
some  of  them  also  to  the  state  of  Congestion,  of  which  they  are  adduced 
apparently  in  illustration.  Is  there  sufficient  ground  for  the  assertion 
that  the  veins  and  capillaries  do  not  participate  in  the  prostration  of 
syncope  to  as  great  an  extent  as  the  heart  and  arteries  ; — or,  is  it  not 
a  mere  assumption  to  say  that  the  former  act  under  these  circumstances 
with  greater  proportionate  force  than  the  latter.  The  movement  of  di- 
latation of  the  heart,  which  is  considered  by  some  as  one  of  the  *' forces 
which  move  the  blood  in  the  veins  "  is  of  course  as  much  weakened  as 
its  contractile  power.  So  with  regard  to  another  of  the  supposed  forces 
which  move  the  blood  in  the  veins — the  suction  power  of  the  chest ; — 
this  must  also  be  diminished  in  a  state  of  syncope,  in  consequence  of 
the  feebleness  of  the  respiratory  movements  at  such  time.  Thus,  then, 
as  it  would  appear,  certain  of  the  powers  moving  the  blood  in  the  veins 
are  weakened ; — the  condition,  too,  presenting  such  manifestations  of  a 
general  prostrate  state  of  the  system,  both  as  regards  the  animal  and 
organic  functions, — ^are  we  not  warranted  in  the  supposition,  that  the 
less  appreciable  forces  moving  the  blood  in  the  veins,  equally  participate 
in  this  prostration  ?  We  think  there  is  reason  to  doubt,  whether  mor- 
bid Congestion,  at  least,  is  a  common  attendant  or  result  of  syncope,  and 
feel  satisfied  that  but  few  of  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  condition' 
termed  Congestion,  as  manifested  in  some  of  the  pernicious  fevers  of 
the  South,  will  be  able  to  discover  any  very  close  resemblance  between 
it  and  a  state  of  syncope,  or  the  phenomena  characterizing  concussion 
of  the  brain,  from  a  blow  on  the  head.  Between  it,  however,  and  the 
chills  of  malarious  fevers,  a  more  close  analogy  will  be  found  to  exist ; 
but  in  the  latter  state,  the  action  of  the  heart,  it  is.  our  impression,  is 
not  as  a  general  rule  proportionately  weak  with  the  pulse,  as  in  syn- 
cope. The  one  condition  seems  a  state  of  temporary  general  prostra- 
tion,—-of  almost  entire  suspension  of  innervation,  and  is  consequently 
attended  with  a  general  diminution  of  the  action  of  the  circulating  appa- 
ratus ;-^the  other,  a  state  of  partial  prostration,  an  irregular  distribution 
of  nervous  influence  in  other  words,  and  is  consequently  attended  with 
an  irregular  action  ofthe  circulatory  apparatus;  the  power  of  which  in 
one  part  seems  increased  in  proportion  to  its  diminution  in  another.  In 
several  cases  of  intermittent  fever  we  have  recently  exammed,  during 
the  period  ofthe  chill,  the  condition  ofthe  heart,  and  have  seldom  found 
it  acting  otherwise  than  with  more  than  healthy  vigour,  judging  from 
the  sounds  and  impulse.  It  is  probably,  however,  &r  otherwise  in  the 
precursory  chills  of  Typhus.  We  will  not  deny  either,  for  we  cannot 
reasonably  perceive  why  it  should  not  be  so,  that  the  heart  may  parti- 
cipate at  times  in  the  diminished  nervous  influence,  as  well  as  other 
parts  of  the  circulatory  apparatus,  in  the  chills  of  our  autumnal  fevers, 
and  more  especially  in  certain  ofthe  more  pernicious  cases ;  but  under 
such  circumstances  the  phenomena  presented,  we  are  inclined  to  believe, 
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would  be  those  of  a  general  state  of  prostration  or  collapse,  rather  tkaa 
of  the  condition  recognised  by  practitioners  as  Congestion. 

In  speaking  of  the  different  theories  of /ever,  the  first  distinct   denial 
of  its  essential  nature  is  attributed  to  Cliltterbuck,  who  viewed  all  (even 
which  had  hitherto  been  considered  of  this  character,  as  dependent  on 
inflammation  of  the  brain, — but  the  assertion  of  the  absolute  and  inva- 
riable connection  of  each  variety  of  fever  with  local  afiection  of  KKne 
particular  organ,  by  the  author  of  the  '*  nosographie  pMlosophiqut^  we 
are  inclined  to  think  entitles  the  latter  to  the  credit,  such  as  it  maj  be 
deemed,  of  priority  in  this  particular.    To  Broussais,  who  considered 
fever  to  be  but  the  external  manifestation  of  gastritis,  or  gastro-enCeritis^ 
Doctor  Wood  seems  to  accord  the  credit  of  being  the  second  to  deny 
the  essential  nature  of  fever,  and  to  give  it  a  local  origin.     A  claim 
however  to  priority  has  been  set  up  by  Professor  Giacomini,  in  &Tor  of 
bis  distinguished  countryman  Tommasini.'*'     Thus  it  is  asserted  that  in 
a  work  denominated  "  Pathological  researches  on  the  fever  of  LiTomo, 
the  yellow  fever,  and  other  analogous  diseases"  published  by  Tomma- 
sini  in  1805 — *'  were  discussed  and  resolved  the  most  important  qo»- 
tions  in  relation  to  fever,  and  the  true  pathology  of  gastric  and  bilioiB 
fevers,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  diffusion  of  local  inflammation  established. 
He  there  signalized,  too,  the  true  material  condition  of  continuous  lever, 
and  liberated  for  the  first  time  the   numerous  family  of  fevers  from  the 
empire   of  the   abstraction    and   the    essential  nature/'     *  *  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
While  this  work  was  in  the  hands  of  all  practitioners,  and  justly  appre* 
ciated  by  them,  the  celebrated  Broussais  was  with  the  French  Armies 
in  Italy,  and  sojourned  for  a  long  period  with  us.     Returning  to  France, 
this  illustrious  physician  published  in  1808  his  first  work,  on  the  His- 
tory of  the  chronic  phlegmaai^R,     This  work  is  but  the  echo  and  copy  of 
the  cioctrines  of  Tommasini  concerning  chronic  inflammation  and  the 
nature  of  gastric  fever,  and  of  fever  in  general ;  with  this  sole  diflference, 
that  while  the  great  Italian  physician  placed  the  seat  of  fever,  according 
to  the  symptoms,  in  a  phlogosis  of  this  orthat  viscus,  and  fi^quently  even 
in  a  difllised  inflammation  of  the  entire  sanguineous  system,  (anticipating 
from  this,  it  would  seem,  Bouiliaud,  also  in  his  Theory,  Rev.)  the  cele- 
brated Frenchman  located  it  exclusively  in  the  gastro-intestinal  canal." 
From  this  it  would  seem,  that,  should  we  deem  the  doctrine  of  the  essen- 
tial connection  of  each  variety  of  fever,  as  promulgated  by  Finely  as  not 
entitling  him  to  priority  of  claim,  as  regards  the  local  origin  offever^  the 
credit  of  originality  is  due  to  the  Italian,  rather  than  to  Broussais  or 
Clutterbuck. 

Dr.  Wood  is  not  an  advocate,  it  is  proper  to  mention,  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  invariable  dependance  of  fever  on  local  lesion,  but  admits  its 
essential  or  idiopathic  nature— and  that  it  may  occur  *'  without  any 
necessary  dependance  upon  disease  in  one  particular  part 

'*  Theorists  have  failed  in  endeavoring  to  trace  the  complicated  disor- 
ders  of  fever  to  some  common  source,  and  to  point  out  a  particular  suc- 
cession,  a  particular  and  necessary  line  of  march,  in  the  progress  of  the 
afiection.     The  universal  disorder  of  fund  ion  which  constitutes  the  dis- 

*  See  Medico-Chururgical  Review,  for  July,  1847. 
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ease  may  be  brought  about  in  yarious  ways ;  and  the  starting  point  may 
be  entirely  difllerent  in  different  cases." 

The  second  chapter, — on  the  causes  of  disease^  as  weU  as  the  third,-— 
on  symptomatology,  though  exceedingly  interesting,  we  must  pass  with- 
out selection  or  comment. 

From  the  opening  remarks  to  the  fourth  chapter,  which  is  on  general 
Therapeutics^  we  select  the  following  passages,  replete  with  good  sense, 
and  evincive  of  the  spirit  of  eclecticism  so  necessary  to  constitute  a  safe 
and  judicious  practitioner. 

^'  In  the  treatment  of  disease,  we  should  endeavor  to  be  guided  by 
certain  rules  or  principles,  and  not  surrender  ourselves  to  the  accidental 
suggestions  of  the  moment.  The  attempt  should  always  be  made,  by  a 
careful  examination  into  the  nature,  seat,  causes,  &c.,  of  the  disease,  to 
deduce  indications  of  treatment ;  in  other  words,  reasons  for  the  employ- 
ment of  certain  influences  calculated  to  prove  remedial.  The  charac- 
ter of  these  influences  being  known,  it  then  only  remains  to  fulfil  the 
indications  which  may  have  been  deduced.  *  *  ♦  «  *  Jt  oflen,  how- 
ever,  happens,  that  the  nature  of  the  disease  is  so  obscure,  as  to  o£ferna 
clear  indications  of  treatment.  Under  such  circumstances,  we  may 
obey  the  dictates  of  experience  alone  and  employ  measures  which  have 
repeatedly  succeeded  in  similar  cases,  though  not  suggested  by  any 
rational  view  of  the  disease.  The  science  of  medicine  is  yet  very  im- 
perfect ;  and  we  must  often  content  ourselves  with  means  which  we 
know  to  be  useftd,  without  understanding  fuUy  their  mode  of  action. 

In  doubtfid  cases,  when  both  reason  and  experience  .&il  us,  the  best 
rule  is  to  adopt  the  expectant  plan:  that  is,  to  do  little  at  nothing  which 
can  strongly  impress  the  system,  and  wait  further  developments,  trust- 
ing in  the  mean  time  to  nature." 

From  a  brief  section  on  ^^ generaiindica^ons"  in  which  is  condensed 
much  valuable  information,  we  extract  the  following  :•— 

^  Climate  has  a  modifying  influence  over  the  effect  of  remedies. 
Neither  bleeding  nor  general  stimulation  is  so  well  borne  by  the  in- 
habitants of  hot  countries,  as  by  those  of  temperate  and  cold  latitudes ; 
while  the  influence  of  calomel  is  generally  better  borne,  probably  in 
consequence  of  the  less  susceptibility  of  the  liver." 

Though  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  we  think  in  regard  to  the 
truth  of  the  general  proposition  above  presented,  we  are  strongly  inclined 
to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  exemplification  contained  in  the  latter 
clause  in  regard  to  the  action  of  calomel,  so  far  at  least  as  intended  to 
apply  to  the  Southern  sections  of  the  United  States.  We  are  confident 
that  this  once  popular  doctrine,  is  fast  losing  ground  in  the  Souths 
though  still  believed  and  taught  at  the  North  ;  and  of  those  who  come 
among  us,  impressed  with  the  idea  of  its  accuracy,  many  of  the  more 
discriminating  at  least,  are  early  led,  from  the  results  of  practice,  to  pre- 
scribe the  article  in  moderate  doses  only.  In  regard  to  the  ability  to 
bear,  or  the  susceptibiltiy  to  any  peculiar  or  specific  action  of  mercury, 
however,  it  is  altogether  probable  that  no  decided  difference  exists  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  North  and  those  of  the  South,  and  it  is  to  its 
action  as  a  purgative  simply  that  we  refer,  in  presenting  our  belief,  that 
in  large  doses  it  is  more  injurious  to  Southern  than  to  Northeriv  con- 
stitutions. 

91 
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*^EpUeiiiict  are  notorious  for  their  quality  of  impartiiig  eomethijig  of 
their  own  nature  te  other  coexisting  diseases.  Now,  sometimes  the  e|ii- 
demic  influence  conduces  to  a  sthenic«  sometimes  to  an  asthenic,  feeble 
or  ^hoid  condition*  In  the  formercase,  diseases  ordinarilj  of  m  feeUs 
character,  assume  a  degree  of  energy  and  elevation,  which  requirea  de- 
pletion ;  in  the  latter,  inflammatory  complaints,  which  usually  yield  most 
readily  to  copious  bleeding,  sometimes  become  so  prostrate,  as  to  fbihid 
evacuation,  and  even  to  require  the  support  of  active  stimulation.'* 

In  the  second  section  of  this  chapter,  the  dtflerent  general  therapeulk 
proceeeesj  included  under  the  heads  depUtion^  repleiion^  dilution^  sftia 
Jationj  eedatum^  remiMm,  supereeseianf  (dienUumt  chemical  action  amd 
mechanical  action^  are  treated  oL 

The  means  of  direct  depletion  enumerated,  are  general  and  loed 
Heeding  and  the  promotion  of  increased  secretion^  by  diuretics,  «fia- 
phoretics,  cathartics,  dtc  Indirect  Depletianj  ^is  affected  by  whatever 
prevents  the  usual  amount  of  solid  organic  material  from  entering  ths 
circulation  " — as  emetics  and  cathartics, — by  discharging  the  partiaJlj 
digested  food  before  it  has  entered  the  lacteals ;  abstinence,  low  diet, 
dtc.  The  remariu  relative  to  the  anliphbgisUc  diet^  though  judidooi 
upon  the  whole,  are  not  entirely,  we  think,  unexceptionable  ;  we  quois 
a  passage. 

**  If  the  bloodvessels  receive  nothing  from  the  alimentary  canal,  they 
draw  upon  the  whole  system  for  a  supply,  and  the  detritus  of  the  tissaes, 
conveyed  into  the  circulation  by  the  lymphatics,  becomes  a  substitute  for 
food.  The  blood  is  thus  recruited  by  the  most  highly  animalized  pro- 
ducts, and  instead  of  requiring  atitiphlogistic  properties,  passes  into  the 
state  most  calculated  to  excite  inflammation.  It  is  always,  therelbie, 
safest,  where  the  stomach  will  receive  nutriment,  even  in  cases  of  the 
highest  excitement,  to  permit  entire  abstinence  only  for  one  or  two 
days." 

Now,  in  cases  of  inflammatory  diseases,  of  the  highest  excitement, 
food  in  any  shape,  we  are  disposed  to  believe,  may  not  only  safely,  but 
beneficially,  be  dispensed  with,  for  a  much  longer  period,  than  is  hers 
named,  while  the  probable  injury  above  suggested  may  be  obviated  hy 
providing  the  bloodvessels  througli  the  absorbents  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
with  such  a  supply  of  water,  as  seems  to  be  required  by  the  system  in 
such  conditions. 

The  term  repleHon^  has  heretofore,  we  believe,  been  understood  to 
mean  a  superabundant  fulness  ;  but  as  used  by  Dr.  Wood,  is  intended 
to  signify  the  therapeutic  process,  by  which  a  deficiency  of  the  circulat. 
ing  fluid  may  be  supplied, — in  short,  the  reverse  of  depletion*  Tiie 
means  are,  a  nutritious  diet,  aided  by  such  measures  as  are  calculated 
to  invigorate  digestion  and  sanguification;  as  tonics^  stimulants,  ex* 
ercise,  dec 

There  is  perhaps  no  therapeutic  process,  relative  to  the  precise  indi- 
cations for  which  more  obscurity  or  uncertainty  exists,  than  that  of  re- 
rndsum^  derivatum^  counterirritationj  (the  terms  are  used  synonymoosly 
hy  the  Author,)  and  consequently,  none  which  are  more  frequently  em- 
ployed in  an  empirical  manner. 

^  There  is  in  the  human  system  only  a  certain  capad^  of  nervous 
action,  and  a  certain  amount  of  blood.    When  either  the  former  or  the 
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latter  is  stronglj  directed  to  a  particular  part  of  the  body,  there  is  a  ten. 
dencj  to  its  diminution  elsewhere.  This  is  absolutely  necessary  of  the 
blood,  and  is  true  to  a  great  extent  in  relation  to  nenrous  action.  Such 
a  direction  is  given  by  the  application  of  irritants  of  any  kind.  Hence, 
in  order  to  relieve  inflammation,  any  of  the  forms  of  vascular  irr^^ttion, 
or  mere  nervous  excitement,  as  indicated  by  pain  or  spasm,  in  any  par- 
ticular part  of  the  body,  we  apply  irritants,  which  under  these  circum- 
sitances  are  called  revulsives  to  some  6ther  part." 

It  is  important  to  recollect,  however,  in  the  establishment  of  a  point 
of  irritation,  by  a  counterirritant,  that,  though  this  will  have  a  tendency 
to  diminish  the  flow  of  blood  or  nervous  action  generally,  elsewhere,  it 
may  and  often  does  have  the  efiect  of  increasing  the  determination  to 
particular  parts;  to  those,  for  instance,  which  are  already  the  seat  of 
high  morbid  excitement,  adding  consequently  to  the  already  existing 
mischief;  and  it  is  in  deciding  when  this  will  probably  occur,  and  when 
not,  that  the  principal  difiiculty  exists,  in  regard  to  the  rational  indica- 
tions, for  the  more  active  and  permanent  counterirritants.  One  rule, 
urged  by  Dr.  Wood,  and  recommended  by  almost  every  author,  who 
has  treated  upon  the  subject, — '*  not  to  employ  a  highly  irritant  revulsive 
agent,  in  inflammatory  cases,  during  the  greatest  violence  of  the  dis- 
ease," should  be  strictly  adhered  to,  and  may  be  considered  as  designat- 
ing the  limits  of  the  applicabQity  of  such  remedies  in  one  direction  ; 
but  even  afler  the  violence  of  the  disease  is  considerably  reduced,  or  in 
cases  of  but  moderate  excitement,  it  is  often  questionable,  whether  a 
revulsive  agent  will  *^  unseat  the  inflammation,"  or  add  to  it,  through 
the  additional  excitement  induced  by  its  action.  Dr.  Wood  is  not  more 
explicit  on  this  uncertain  point  of  practice,  than  his  predecessors  have 
been. 

The  following  paragraph,  though  correct  no  doubt  in  regard  to  prac- 
tice in  the  North,  would  never,  we  feel  assured,  have  been  penned  by  a 
physician  practically  &miliar  with  the  use  of  purgatives,  in  the  diseases 
of  the  South. 

*^  When  the  revulsive  impression  is  Conjoined  with  copious  depletibn, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  hydrogogue  cathartics,  which  produce  a  revulsion 
towards  the  whole  lining  membrane  of  the  bowels,  while  they  evacuate 
the  contents  of  the  blood-vessels,  it  may  be  resorted  to  in  the  greatest 
height  of  the  inflammation.  The  copious  secretion  prevents  the  excite- 
ment of  an  irritation  in  the  bowels,  suflicient  to  bring  the  constitution 
into  sympathy." 

Now,  this  will  not  hold  good  in  a  vast  majority  of  instances,  in  regard 
to  the  use  of  purgatives  in  the  South,  where,  from  slight  causes,  high 
irritation  of  the  intestinal  canal  is  so  readily  induced,  and  the  practice 
inculcated,  we  feel  confident,  is  calculated  to  have  a  dangerous  tendency. 
Indeed,  almost  invariably,  whenever  anything  like  a  copious  secretion 
is  excited  from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal,  by  purga- 
tives, in  our  febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases,  if  a  high  degree  of  in- 
flammation, sufficient  of  itself  to  prove  dangerous,  is  not  the  immediate 
result,  the  intestinal  irritation,  at  least,  produced  will  be  such  as  to  in- 
crease the  general  excitement,  and  react  thus  upon  any  previously  exist- 
ing local  disease.  Jndicioos  Southern  practitioners,  in  the  use  of  cathar- 
tiei,  select  those  articles  only,  and  in  such  doses,  as  they  think  are  cal- 
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culated  to  quicken  the  peristaltic  motions  of  tbe  canal,  and  procme  tlia 
evacuation  of  its  consistent  contents  merely ;  and  look  for  mischief^  mon 
or  less,  as  an  almost  invariable  consequence  of  f^in  or  watery  discharga 
from  the  bowels.  Differ  as  they  may  on  other  points,  but  one  senti- 
ment seems  to  exist  in  regard  to  this. 

We  do  not  recollect  to  have  met  heretofore  with  the  term  stq^enes- 
atatij  as  used  in  the  work  before  us,  and  presume  therefore  that  it  is  to 
Dr.  Wood  we  are  indebted  for  its  present  application.  It  is  perkaps 
appropriate. 

**  By  this  process  is  meant  the  displacement  or  prevention  of  one 
affection,  by  the  establishment  of  another  in  the  seat  of  it.  It  is  a  gen- 
eral though  not  universal  pathological  law,  that  two  powerful  diseases 
cannot  exist  in  the  whole  system  or  any  portion  of  it  at  the  same  time. 
If,  therefore,  we  can  produce  a  new  disease,  in  the  exact  position  of  one 
that  may  be  existing  or  expected,  we  may  possibly  supersede  the  latter ; 
and  if  the  new  disease  subside  spontaneously  without  injur  j,  we  cun 
our  patient.  The  operation  of  numerous  remedial  agents  is  explained 
in  this  way.  It  is  thus,  for  instance,  that  mercury  is  supposed  to  cure 
sjrphilis.  But  we  have  better  examples  in  the  powerful  influence  of 
certain  antiperiodic  remedies,  such  as  quinine  and  arsenic,  in  the  cure 
of  intermittent  diseases.  They  establish  their  own  morbid  impression 
in  the  absence  of  the  paroxysm ;  and  the  system,  being  thus  occupied,  at 
the  moment  when  the  disease  was  to  return,  is  incapable  of  admitting  it" 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  principal  position  set  forth, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  examples  here  given  in  illustration  of 
the  process,  will  be  considered  anything  but  apposite.  It  does  seem, 
that  for  such  an  expUmation  to  be  received  as  at  all  plausible  or  satis- 
&ctory,  the  disease  curing  should  bear  some  proportion  in  violence  to 
the  disease  cured.  And  yet  the  paroxysms  of  a  most  pernicious  inter- 
mittent or  remittent,— a  disease  almost  invariably  fatal  when  lefl  to 
nature, — ^may  be  arrested  by  a  remedy,  which  may  give  no  other  evi- 
dence whatever  of  its  action  on  the  system,  than  the  removal  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  while  an  attack  of  so  evident  and  dangerous  a  disease  as  small- 
pox, supervening  and  producing  during  the  absence  of  the  paroxjsm,  a 
powerful  impression  of  its  own  on  the  system,  we  have  reason  to  believe 
would  have  no  such  effect,  aggravating,  perhaps,  rather  than  curing  the 
original  aflection.  It  would  appear  equally  as  reasonable  to  attribute 
every  cure,  resulting  from  the  action  of  any  remedial  agent  whatever,  to 
the  induction  of  a  new  disease  by  that  agent,  as  the  instances  named  by 
Dr.  Wood.  Hence  every  remedial  impression  would  have  to  be  con- 
sidered a  disease.  A  disposition  to  offer  explanations  of  obscure  pheno- 
mena, by  more  obscure  speculations  or  hypotheses,  is  not  however  an 
error  of  frequent  repetition  with  Dr.  Wood.  Perhaps  in  all  such  instan- 
ces, it  might  be  as  well,  to  admit  the  imperfection  of  our  knowledge. 

We  leave  unnoticed  portions  of  this  section,  finding  nothing  in  them 
of  sufficient  interest  to  require  attention,  and  pass  to  an  examination  c£ 
the  second  part  of  the  work. 

From  the  prefatory  remarks  we  extract  some  observati<6is,  briefly 
expressive  of  the  author's  opinion  in  regard  to  systems  of  nosoiogj — mad 
his  own  intention  as  to  the  arrangement  or  classification  of  diseases. 
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^  A  vast  amount  of  time  and  industry  have  been  expended  in  the  for 
mation  of  systems  of  nosology.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Author,  to 
discuss  their  merits.  Imperfect  they  all  necessarily  are ;  because  dis- 
eases are  not  yet  sufficiently  understood  to  permit  us  to  see  clearly  their 
mutual  relations  ;  and  systems  founded  on  this  basis  must  be  constantly 
changing  with  new  discoveries  and  the  adoption  of  new  views.  In  this 
uncertainty,  that  plan  of  arrangement  appears  to  the  Author  to  be  best, 
which  is  most  convenient,  and  which  may  tend  to  direct  rather  to  what 
is  positively  known,  than  to  the  conjectures  and  peculiar  opinions  of 
Authors.  Such  a  plan  is  the  one  based  upon  the  seat  of  the  disease,  aud 
this  it  is  here  proposed  to  adopt. 

Diseases  will  be  placed  together,  which  are  situated  in  the  same 
parts  ;  and  no  other  attention  in  the  mere  arrangement  will  be  paid  to 
their  mutual  relations,  than  to  form  distinct  groups,  in  each  division,  of 
such  as  may  have  the  closest  analogy.  Upon  comparing  diseases,  we 
€nd  occasion  to  divide  them  into  three  great  classes,  having  reference 
to  their  seat.  The^r^  class  includes  those  diseases  which  occupy  the 
whole  system  at  the  same  time,  and  in  which  all  the  functions  are  si- 
multaneously deranged.  To  the  second  belong  constitutional  affections, 
which  may  display  themselves  in  local  disease  in  any  part  of  the  system, 
but  not  in  all  parts  at  the  same  time.  The  third  class  embraces  all  the 
proper  local  diseases,  or  those  which  essentially  affect  some  particular 
structure  or  function,  and  in  which  any  general  phenomena  that  may  be 
presented,  are  only  secondary.  This  portion  of  the  work  will  accordingly 
be  distributed  into  three  divisions,  corresponding  with  the  classes  men- 
tioned*" 

In  his  first  class.  Dr.  Wood  includes  first,  Irritative  fever.  Second, 
Miasmatic  or  Bilious  fever,  (embracing  Intermittent,  Remittent  and 
Pernicious  fever) — third.  Yellow  fever, — ^fburth,  Enteric  or  Typhoid 
fever,— fiflh.  Typhus  fever, — sixth.  Plague, — seventh,  Variola,— eight)i, 
Vaccina, — ninth,  Varicellaf-— tenth,  Rubeola,— eleventh,  Scarlatina, — 
and  twelth,  Erysipelas. 

The  second  class,  constitutional  diseases,  includes  Rheumatism  and 
Gout  only, — and  in  the  third  doss  are  included  the  local  diseases,  ar- 
ranged in  anatomical  order,  in  sections:  as  for  instance,  Section  1st. 
Diseases  of  the  digestive  system, — Section  2d.  Diseases  of  the  absorbent 
system, — Section  3d.  Diseases  of  the  respiratory  system, — Section  4tb. 
Diseases  of  the  circulatory  system, — Section  5th.  Diseases  of  the  or- 
gans of  secretion, — and  Section  6th.  Diseases  of  the  nervous  system, 
These  general  divisions  are  again  separated  iiko  subsections ;  and  these 
again  into  articles  on  the  individual  diseases.  For  instance,  subsection 
first,  of  section  first,  treats  of  diseases  of  the  mouth, — and  then  there 
are  various  articles  in  this,  as  Ibr  example.  Article  Ist.  Inflammation  of 
the  mouth, — Article  2d.  Inflammation  of  the  tongue,  dec.,  6ui. 

Dr.  Wood  discusses  and  condemns  the  practice  of  naming  fevers  from 
the  form,  grade  or  type  they  Vnay  assume,  or  in  consequence  of  a  pre- 
dominance  of  disease  in  any  particular  part,  from  mere  accidental  com- 
plication, urging  in  regard  to  the  former,  that  any  one  disease,  under 
different  circumstances,  and  in  dififerent  cases,  may  present  dififerent  cha- 
lacters;  the  same  fever  for  instance  in  different  individuals,  being  in 
type»  intermittent  or  remittent, — and  in  grade  T^hous,  Synochus,  or 
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Inflammatory ; — ^and  in  regard  to  the  latter,  that  the  same  diaease,  menlf 
diversified  bj  the  occurrence  of  inflammation  or  irritation  ia  oae  otgaa 
rather  than  another,  has  been  made  into  distinct  fevers ; — aa  gastric^— 
hepatic,  dec. — implying  some  essential  difierence.  He  prefers,  as  the 
basid  of  arrangement,  the  peculiarity  of  the  cause  ;  stating,  that  all  will 
admit,  we  think — ^that  ^'  the  cases  produced  by  the  same  cause  may  veiy 
properly  be  treated  as  belonging  to  the  same  disease ;  and  any  incidental 
peculiarities  of  form,  type,  dec. — should  serve  only  as  the  ground  of 
varieties  ;" — ^and  it  appears  to  us,  that,  though  not  universaUj,  it  hai 
generally  been  in  the  latter  sense,  that  the  terms  alluded  ro,  have 
applied. 

Under  the  article  Irritative  Fever  are  included  a  number  of  < 
which  we  have  deemed  of  somewhat  difficult  classification,  resulting 
as  they  do  from  causes  of  irritation  having  nothing  in  common,  *^  nothing 
peculiar  or  specific  in  their  mode  of  operation."  Among  the  causei^ 
the  Author  enumerates,  principally,  exposure  to  cold,  especially  in  com- 
bination with  moisture, — exposure  to  intense  heat,— over-exertion  ia 
hot  weather,— errors  of  diet,— teething,  worms,  di^., — but  he  also  ooa- 
siders  a  pre-existing  disposition  to  the  febrile  movement  necessary  to 
the  production  of  the  disease.  As  will  be  inferred  from  the  causes 
named  he  includes  under  this  head  Infantile  remittenL 

In  regard  to  treatment^  we  find  nothing  particularly  requiring  notice, 
but  must  admit  that  our  curiosity  has  been  somewhat  awakened  to  dis- 
cover, what  are  the  peculiar  remedial  virtues  possessed  by  Garlic,  suffi- 
cient to  induce  a  gentleman  of  Dr.  Woods  good  taste  generally,  to  ad- 
vise its  use  in  poultices  to  the  feet, — and,  mixed  with  brandy, —  in  fric- 
tions along  the  spine,  in  convulsions  attending  the  Infantile  cases, — in 
preference  to  mustard,  cayenne  and  other  articles  of  the  kind,  so  much 
less  ofiensive  to  the  olfactories. 

The  article  on  miasmatic  fever  includes,  '*  all  the  forms  of  fever  re- 
sulting from  the  influence  of  marsh  miasmata."  They  are  arranged 
under  three  heads,  to  wit.  Intermittent  fever.  Remittent  fever,  and  Per- 
nicious or  congestive  Intermittent  and  Remittent  fever.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  numerous  Types  and  the  difierences  of  Grade,  in  miasmatic 
as  ih  other  fevers.  Dr.  Wood  considers  them  all,  ^  as  much  one  disease, 
as  are  the  diflerent  varieties  of  small-pox,  measles,  or  scarlet  fever." 
Yellow  fever,  it  will  be  perceived,  he  does  not  consider  one  of  the  mias- 
matic family. 

The  following  paragraph  is  not  devoid  of  interest,  oflering  as  it  does 
a  somewhat  ingenious  explanation  of  the  occurrence  of  Dropsy  afler  in- 
lermittents ;  aoKi  also  from  the  fact,  mentioned  by  the  Author  of  the  pre- 
sence ot  albumen  in  the  urine  in  such  cases, — adding  to  our  already 
existing  evidences  that  organic  disease  of  the  kidneys  is  probably  not 
a  necessary  condition,  as  was  once  supposed,  to  the  secretion  of  this 
substance, — seeing  that  '*  the  Dropsy  is  in  general  easily  and  often  per- 
manently cured ;"  which  we  believe  is  rarely  the  case  when  resultiiig 
from  the  morbus  Brightii. 

'*  A  very  frequent  result  of  protracted  intermittent  is  dropcj.  lliis 
afiEection  sometimes  occurs  during  the  continuance  of  the  disease,  sad 
as  before  stated,  has  been  ascribed,  in  part,  to  a  vicariotts  secretioii  iats 
the  eeUolar  tissue  and  serous  cavities.    Bat  it  is  mere'&eqQeBl  alter  tU 
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intennitteiit  has  been  interrupted.  Even  in  such  eases^  it  may  possiblj 
be  owing,  in  part,  to  the  substitution  cf  a  serous  discharge  for  the  per- 
spiration to  which  the  system  was  accustomed.  I  have  found  the  urine,  in 
these  cases,  so  far  as  1  have  examined  it,  to  be  albuminous,  and  some- 
times highly  so,  yet  the  dropsy  is  in  general  easily  and  permanently 
cured." 

The  explanation,  however,  which  attributes  the  production  of  dropsy, 
following  intermittents,  to  an  impediment  to  the  return  of  the  blood,  in 
consequence  of  obstruction  in  certain  of  the  abdominal  viscera  seems 
sufficient ;  is  the  more  plausible,  and  probably  the  true  one,  seeing,  that, 
in  such  cases,  some  of  the  viscera  alluded  to,  may  almost  invariably  be 
discovered  to  be  more  or  less  enlarged  or  indurated. 

Dr.  Wood  rather  favors  the  opinion, — more  current  in  times  past,  when 
the  saying  was,  that 

*'  An  ague  in  the  spring 
is  Physic  for  a  King," 

than  in  the  present  day, — ^that  intermittents  prove  useful,  by  ^'  supersede 
ing  other  diseases,  and  removing  morbid  tendencies  which  had  before  re- 
sisted  treatment."  Now,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  that,  where  another 
disease  has  been  cured  seemingly,  by  the  supervention  of  or  during  the 
pirogress  of  an  intermittent,  it  has  been  rather  in  consequence  of  the 
treatment  instituted  for  the  removal  of  the  latter,  than,  as  Dr.  Wood  sup- 
poses, by  substituting  a  '^  safe  and  temporary  (or  an  unsafe  or  obstinate 
affection."  The  results  of  our  own  observation  at  least  during  a  prac- 
tice of  several  years  in  a  highly  malarious  section,  are  in  decided  oppo- 
sition to  the  doctrine  ;  for  not  only  have  we  never  seen  a  case,  in  which 
the  occurrence  of  an  intermittent  during  the  progress  of  another 
disease  seemed  of  itself  to  prove  beneficial  to  that  disease ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  we  can  call  to  mind  at  this  time  not  a  single  instance,  in  which 
it  did  not  of  itself  seem  to  have  a  marked  prejudicial  effect  on  the  origi- 
nal  disease,  proportionate  to  its  own  violence  and  duration.  Dr.  W(kk1 
himself  however,  thinks  that  the  opinion,  that  it  has  a  counteracting  in- 
fluence, where  a  tendency  to  pulmonary  consumption  exists,  is  based  up- 
on insufficient  grounds.  That  consumption  may  be  a  less  common  dis- 
ease, as  a  general  rule,  in  some  malarious  countries  at  least,  than  in  cold* 
er  parts,  it  would  seem  might  be  explained  by  other  influences,  without 
the  necessity  of  invoking  the  aid  of  counteracting  agency  from  the  ma- 
laria itself  or  an  antagonism  between  ague  and  consumption.  It  is  not 
true,  that  in  malarious  sections, — perhaps  with  more  propriety  we  might 
say  in  warm  climates,-- consumption,  when  fairly  developed,  is  more  rapid 
in  its  progress  than  in  cooler  latitudes.  But  we  are  deviating  somewhat 
from  our  proper  subject. 

The  proper  anatomical  character  of  intermittent  fever,  the  author  is 
of  opinion,  has  scarcely  been  ascertained. 

Dr.  Wood  enters  at  some  length  into,  the  treatment  of  intermittent  fe- 
ver,  considering  in  order  the  remedies  proper  during  the  three  different 
stages.  He  is  opposed  to  bleeding  in  the  cold  stage,  not  so  much  it 
would  seem  because  the  general  result  of  the  testimony  on  the  subject 
is  against  it,  as  because  *'  it  has  always  appeared  to  be  opposed  to  a 
sou^  pathdogy."  In  other  words,  acconding  to  Dr.  Wood's  theory  of 
congestion,  a  feeble  action  of  the  heart  is  necessary  to  a  morbid  accu- 
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tnulation  of  blood  in  this  organ  and  the  larger  vessels,  which  probaUf 
takes  plage  during  the  cold  stage,  and  as  it  is  difficult  to  understand  bam 
the  abstraction  of  blood  can  have  the  eflect  of  correcting  this  enfeebled 
action,  he  is  on  principle  opposed  to  it.  It  must  be  admitted  that,  ad- 
mitting the  state  called  congestion  to  be  a  mere  accumulation  of  blood 
in  the  larger  veins, — the  supposition  of  an  enfeebled  action  of  the  heart 
(from  whatever  cause  resulting)  offers  such  a  plausible  and  seeminglj 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  production,  that  in  the  absence  oi  positive 
observation  to  the  contrary,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  impression,  that 
such  is  really  the  case.     Listen  to  Dr.  Wood's  explanation. 

**  The  blood,  imperfectly  transmitted  through  the  vessels  of  the  lungs, 
and  impertectly  forwarded  by  the  heart,  accumulates  necessarilj  in  & 
venous  system  behind  these  points  of  obstruction.  It  is  not  the  acco- 
mulation  of  blood  that  produces  the  prostration,  but  this  that  causes  the 
accumulation." 

Now,  whatever  may  be  the  immediate  cause  of  the  accumulatioB 
(and  we  have  no  theory  to  offer  at  this  time  explanatory  of  the  pheno- 
menon) it  cannot,  we  feel  assured,  with  propriety  be  attributed  to  an  en- 
feebled action  of  the  heart,  in  diseases  at  least  of  malarious  origin  ;  fiir, 
in  this  respect,  differing  from  some  other  diseases,  as  for  instance  1^- 
phus  fever,  generally  in  these,  the  force  of  the  heart's  actimi  -will  in  u- 
most  every  stage  be  found  equal  to  that  of  health,  and  almost  inTariably 
disproportionately  strong,  when  considered  in  reference  to  the  condition 
of  the  system  in  other  respects,  and  in  reference  to  other  diseases.  If 
this  were  really  the  cause,  should  we  not  of  course  look  with  propriety 
for  the  phenomena  of  congestion,  in  the  most  strongly  marked  shades, 
in  Typhus  fever,  in  which,  as  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Stokes,"*  the  im- 
pulse of  the  heart  is  often  imperceptible,  frequently  one  of  the  sounds  of 
the  organ  entirely  extinct  and  the  other  with  difficulty  heard,  and  that, 
too,  not  only  in  cases  of  the  worst  character,  or  during  the  period  of  im- 
pending dissolution,  but  in  many  in  which  recovery  tsdkes  phice.  Here 
we  have  general  prostration,  in  which  the  heart  participates.  Nothing 
like  this,  we  feel  assured,  will  be  observed  as  a  common  occurrence  in 
fevers  of  malarious  origin,  in  which,  in  many  instances  up  to  the  last 
hour,  in  articulo  mortis  even,  the  impulse  and  sounds  oi  the  organ  may 
be  felt  and  heard  distinctly. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  Dr.  Wood  advises  that,  in  the  inter- 
missions, as  soon  afler  the  bowels  have  been  evacuated  as  possible,  to 
commence  with  the  Peruvian  bark  or  one  of  its  preparations.  From 
twelve  to  twenty-four  grains  of  quinine  he  considers  about  the  proper 
quantity,  as  a  general  rule  to  be  given  in  an  intermission ;  but  has  not 
that  dread  of  somewhat  larger  quantities  entertained  by  many^  and  does 
not  hesitate  to  advise  their  administration,  in  cases  in  which  the  more 
moderate  doses  have  failed.  Subsequently  he  gravely  discusses  the  pro- 
priety of  its  administration  in  infermittents  complicated  with  local  in- 
flammation, and  arrives  at  the  following  conclusion,  which  we  feel  assu- 
red cannot  fail  to  elicit  a  smile  fi'om  many  of  those  whose  opportunities 
of  practically  testing  the  value  of  the  two  difierent  methods  of  treatment 
have  perhaps  been  more  numerous  than  have  those  of  Dr.  Wood. 

*  On  the  use  of  wine  in  Typhus  fever. 
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**  Whenever  the  intermission  is  quite  complete,  in  other  words  when 
U  is  quite  exempt  from  fever,  quinia  maj  be  given  without  hesitation,  if 
the  stomach  will  support  it.  if  any  existing  inflammation  is  of  so  low 
It  ^ftade,  ait  not  to  induce  symptomatic  fever,  it  will  scarcely  oppose  an 
obstacle  to  the  anti-periodic  action  of  quinia,  and  will  be  much  more  likely 
to  yield  after  the  paroxysms  have  ceased.  Indeed  such  inflammation  is 
often  supported  by,  if  it  do  not  originate  in  the  fever  of  the  paroxysm. — 
When  the  inflammation  is  so  severe  or  extensive  as  to  induce  fever, 
though  the  disease  may  have  the  paroxysmal  form,  yet  it  will  present 
rather  the  aspect  of  a  remittent  than  an  intermittent,  as  there  will  be 
fever  steadily  throughout  the  interval.  In  such  cases,  the  use  of  quinia 
should  be  preceded  by  depletion  and  [other  measures  calculated  to  reduce 
the  inflammation  ;  but  as  soon  as  a  distinct  intermission  has  been  ob- 
tained, there  should  no  longer  be  any  delay  in  resorting  to  the  anti-perio- 
dic remedy." 

Those  only  who  have  had  numerous  opportimities  of  observing  the 
results  of  various  methods  of  treatment  in  malarious  diseases,  are  aware, 
how  difiicult  it  is,  and  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  attempt,  to  subdue  local 
inflammation,  existing  in  combination  with  miasmatic  fever,  by  what  is 
generaUy  considered  a  pure  antiphlogistic  treatment.  In  spite  of  bleed- 
ing, local  and  general,  purgatives,  antimonials,  &c.,  so  long  as  the 
paroxysms  of  fever  are  permitted  to  continue,  with  each  exacerbation, 
an  extension  of  the  inflammation  is  produced.  On  the  other  hand,  how 
little  are  those  aware,  whose  practice,  as  regards  the  use  of  quinia,  is 
the  result  of  theoretical  notions,  based  upon  the  more  commonly  received 
doctrines  in  relation  to  its  modus  operandi,  how  readily  miasmatic  febrile 
exacerbations  may  be  moderated  or  broken  up  completely  by  it,  even 
durinff  the  continuance  of  local  inflammation,  or  how  powerful  an  adju- 
vant for  the  latter  itself^  judiciously  used,  it  proves. 

Dr.  Wood  prefers  the  plan  of  administering  it  in  small  doses  at  short 
intervals,  so  that  the  desired  quantity  may  be  equallv  distributed  through 
the  apyrexia ;  omitting  as  a  general  rule  the  time  of  sleep.  The  advan- 
tage of  this  method  of  administration  is,  according  to  the  author,  that  a 
better  opportunity  is  given  for  the  absorption  of  the  medicine, — there 
being  but  '*  little  doubt  that  it  operates  by  entering  into  the  circulation, 
asjt  can  be  detected  in  the  urine  by  chemical  tests."  Now,  though  we 
think  there  are  reasons  for  believing,  (we  have  not  time  to  discuss  them 
at  present,)  that  the  curative  operation  of  quinia  is  in  part  efl^ted 
through  an  impression  on  the  nerves  of  the  stomach  and  other  parts 
with  which  it  comes  in  direct  contact  prior  to  its  absorption,  we  also 
believe  that  its  remedial  influence  is  likewise  measurably  efiected  sub- 
sequent to  its  entrance  into  the  circulating  current,  and  that  this  is  neces- 
sary for  its  full  and  more  perfect  action,  still  we  do  not  consider,  as  seems 
to  be  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Wood,  that  the  mere  fact  of  its  detection  in  the 
urine  by  chemical  tests,  is  of  itself  sufiicient  and  conclusive  proof,  that 
its  entrance  into  the  circulation  is  necessary  to  its  curative  operation, 
for  we  see  no  reason  why  a  remedy  may  not  exert  its  curative  agency 
entirely  on  the  nerves  of  the  stomach,  and  yet  subsequently  come  under 
the  action  of  the  absorbents.  Because  a  medicine  may  '*  operate  by  en- 
tering the  circulation,"  it  by  no  means  necessarily  follows,  that  all  that 
are  absorbed  act  in  this  way. 

92 
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Among  the  means  of  preverUiorif  to  those  who  reside  in  miasmttie 
regions,  it  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Wood,  as  well  as  roost  of  his  prede- 
cessors, to  avoid  during  the  sickly  season  the  morning  and  evening  ft, 
the  intense  heat  of  the  sun  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  dz^c.  But,  ^  a  muck 
more  effectual  measure  is  to  keep  the  system  steadily  under  the  influence 
of  quinia  or  Peruvian  bark.  "  My  friend  (continues  Dr.  Wood,)  Dr. 
Samuel  Jackson,  late  of  Northumberland,  has  informed  me,  that  he  left 
himself  in  this  way  perfectly  well  during  a  season  in  which  miasmatic 
disease  was  exceedingly  prevalent,  and  he  was  compelled  to  undergo  all 
kinds  of  exposure,  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.*'  We  are  acquainted 
with  a  professional  gentleman  who  has  remained  well  during  a  residence 
of  some  ten  or  twelve  years  duration  in  a  highly  malarious  locality,  un- 
dergoing all  that  time  such  exposure  and  fatigue  by  day  and  night,  as 
necessarily  result  from  a  tolerably  extensive  practice,  and  who,  never- 
theless, has  never  yet  taken  a  single  grain  of  quinia  or  Peruvian  baiL 

Dr.  Wood  calls  the  attention  of  his  readers  especially  to  the  distin- 
guishing characters  of  remittent  fever  and  typhoid  tever  (the  one,  the 
autumnal,  the  other,  the  winter  epidemic  of  our  country) — **  as  the  two 
diseases  have  been,  and  still  are,  not  unfrequently  confounded  by  prac- 
titioners.'' The  only  conditions,  we  conceive,  under  which  an  error  of 
the  kind  could  easily  occur,  would  be  in  cases  In  which  the  cause  or 
causes  of  Typhoid  fever  might  be  brought  in  action  on  patients  previ- 
ously exposed  to  miasmatic  influence,  and  the  latter  circumstance  im- 
pressing upon  the  disease  something  of  a  remittent  type ;  this  latter 
being  one  of  the  principal  circumstances  upon  which  to  base  a  diagno- 
sis, in  the  few  cases  of  protracted  remittent  fever,  in  which,  as  in  all  other 
febrile  diseases  of  long  duration,  symptoms  denominated  typhoid  freqiieonlj 
supervene.  Under  other  circumstances  we  think  the  early  history  of 
the  case  might  in  most  instances  serve  to  designate  its  true  character, 
whatever  the  phenomena  present  *in  the  more  advanced  stages. 

The  following  contains  Dr.  Wood's  description  of  the  cases  of  remit- 
tent likely  to  be  confounded  with  Typhoid  fever. 

'*  In  not  a  few  cases,  however,  instead  of  following  either  of  the 
courses  above  indicated,  the  disease  somewhere  from  the  9th  to  the  12th 
day  takes  on  a  new  character,  very  much  resembling  that  so  often  met 
with  in  enteric  fever.  All  regularity  in  the  recurrence  of  the  paroxysms 
now  generally  ceases.  The  pulse  becomes  very  frequent,  often  rising 
to  120  in  the  minute,  and  sometimes  reaching  or  even  exceeding  140, 
while  it  is  small  and  rather  feeble.  The  skin  is  dry  and  either  univer- 
sally hot,  or  cold  in  some  places  and  hot  iji  others.  The  tongue  is  dry 
or  dryish,  often  contracted  and  of  a  brown  or  blackish  color.  Sordes 
oflen  collect  about  the  teeth,  tongue  and  lips.  ,  The  sufferings  from 
nausea,  vomiting  and  headache,  diminish  or  cease.  The  bowels,  though 
in  some  cases  costive,  are  in  others  loose,  with  unhealthy  discharges, 
dark,  bloody  or  dysenteric.  The  urine  is  scanty  or  suppressed,  or  is 
retained,  producing  sometimes  great  distension  of  the  bladder.  Stupor 
or  low  delirium,  with  subsultus  tendinum,  picking  at  the  bed-clothes, 
slipping  down  in  the  bed,  supersede  the  former  cephalic  symptoms.-— 
Not  unfrequently  the  patient  thinks  himself  in  a  strange  place,  and,  in- 
sisting on  returning  home,  sometimes  rises  from  his  bed,  and  sinks  ex- 
hausted on  the  floor.     At  length,  if  relief  is  not  obtained,  profound  cooia 
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sets  in,  the  pulse  sinks  to  nothing,  the  surface  becomes  cold,  the  coun- 
tenance assumes  the  Hippocratic  expression,  and  death  speedily  closes 
the  scene." 

We  think  the  above  description  will  be  found  applicable  in  its  prin- 
cipal features,  in  manj  instances,  to  other  febrile  aflTections  and  diseases 
of  a  protracted  character  attended  with  fever,  as  well  as  to  remittent  fe- 
ver, as  descriptive  in  short  of  the  condition  to  which  protracted  febrile 
and  inflammatory  diseases  so  frequently  tend  in  their  advanced  stages. 
As  certainly  however  identifying  it  as  remittent  fever.  Dr.  Wood  re- 
marks, that  "  even  this  form  of  the  fever  sometimes  ends  in  intermittent, 
and  thus  proves  that  it  was  not  what  it  might  otherwise  be  thought  to 
be,  a  pure  case  of  enteric  or  Typhoid  fever.'* 

The  following  is  Dr.  Wood's  account  of  Remittent  fever  occurring  in 
subjects  previously  exposed  to  the  operation  of  causes  calculated  to  de- 
press the  vital  powers  and  to  deprave  the  blood.  The  cases  of  this  cha- 
racter probably  more  frequently  arise,  he  observes,  "  from  the  co-opera- 
tion of  an  epidemic  typhoid  influence  with  miasmata." 

**  In  such  cases,  connected  with  more  or  fewer  of  the  characteristic 
symptoms  of  bilious  fever  before  enumerated,  are,  at  a  comparatively 
early  period  in  the  disease,  a  dark  and  dryish  tongue,  \f  ith  sordes  upon 
the  teeth  and  gums ;  dark  alvine  evacuations,  becoming  in  the  end  in- 
voluntary ;  flatulent  distension  of  the  abdomen ;  irregularity  of  respira- 
tion ;  a  pulse  either  frequent  or  slow,  slender  or  full,  regular  or  irregu- 
lar, but  always  feeble  and  readily  compressible,  and  sometimes  almost 
fluttering ;  a  strong  tendency  to  passive  hemorrhage,  as  shown  by  oozing 
of  blood  from  the  gums,  discharges  of  dark  blood  from  the  bowels,  and 
petechise  and  vibices  upon  the  skin ;  a  dusky,  livid  or  purplish  hue  of 
the  skin,  otlen  combined  with  the  yellow  of  the  bilious  disease  ;  irregu- 
lar distribution  of  heat  upon  the  surface,  and  the  early  occurrence  of  low 
delirium,  stupor  or  coma,  or,  in  their  absence,  of  great  restlesness,  jac- 
titation, anxiety  and  mental  depression." 

Dr.  Wood  speaks  of  several  modyications  of  remittent  fever,  most  of 
them  dependent  apparently  upon  the  organ  principally  affected.  In  all 
of  them,  he  says,  '*  there  are  evident,  in  some  of  the  cases,  certain 
signs,  either  full  blown  or,  as  it  were,  embryotic,  which  mark  the  dis- 
ease as  miasmatic  or  bilious  fever ;  more  especially  gastric  irritation, 
yellowness  of  the  skin  and  a  tendency  to  the  regular  paroxysmal  form." 

Among  the  symptoms  of  remittent  jfever  enumerated  by  the  author  is 
one  which  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  heard  named  by  others,  and  have 
rarely  observed  in  our  own  circle  of  practice. 

^  Sometimes  the  patient  is  troubled  with  uneasy  sensations  on  the 
back  part  of  the  tongue  or  in  the  fauces,  which  causes  an  almost  constant 
hawking,  with  the  discharge  of  glairy  mucus.  The  author  well  remem- 
bers, that  in  an  attack  of  this  kind  one  of  his  most  uncomfortable  sensa- 
lons,  in  a  certain  stage  of  the  disease,  was  a  feeling  as  if  there  were  a 
loose  hair  in  the  fauces." 

Having  as  oflen  proportionately  observed  the  above  symptom  in  other 
febrile  afiections,  as  in  remittent  fever,  we  have  not  considered  it  there- 
fore as  specially  pertaining  to  the  loiter  disease^  but  have  considered  it 
rather  the  result  of  the  increased  viscidity  of  the  mucus  of  the  mouth  and 
fauces,  and  its  consequent  more  difficult  expulsion,  arising  from  the  de- 
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ficienl  secretion  attendiog  generally  a  febrile  state  of  the  syatem 
whatever  cause  induced.  It  might,  we  conceive,  have  been  omitlerf 
very  properly  in  the  enumeration  of  the  symptoms  of  a  disease  with  ss 
many  striking  and  peculiar  features  as  the  one  under  considenUion. 

'^The  average  duration  of  bilious  fever"  (observes  Dr.  Wood)  "k 
all  its  forms,  may  be  stated  at  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  days.  It  eome- 
times  ends  as  early  as  the  fifth  or  seventh,  often  about  the  ninth  or  elcT- 
enth  day ;  and  is  sometimes  greatly  protracted,  even  to  fi>ur  weeks  or 
more.*' 

We  are  persuaded  that  the  above  estimate  of  the  average  duration  of 
remittent  fever,  as  applied  to  many  sections  of  our  country  at  least,  is  in- 
correct; unless,  indeed,  it  has  reference  to  the  period  to  which  the  ea- 
ses extend,  or  would  extend,  if  uninterrupted  by  treatment.  Somewhst 
of  c<kurse,  depends  upon  the  epidemic,  and  much  upon  the  practice  pur- 
sued. The  average  duration  of  124  cases  treated  between  the  1st  of 
June  and  the  20th  of  November,  1847,  to  the  records  of  which  we  have 
had  access,  was  a  fraction  less  than  7  days,  including  the  day  of  the  at- 
tack and  that  of  the  discharge  in  the  calculation ;  this  period,  too,  being 
very  considerably  augmented  by  a  few  complicated  and  protracted  ca9e& 
But  24  cases  only  ofthe  number  extended  beyond  the  7th  day.  The 
average  duration  of  treatment  was  about  3^  days,  including  the  day  of 
its  commencement  and  the  day  of  the  patient's  discharge  ;  such  perni- 
cious cases  as  occurred  as  well  as  the  more  mild  are  included  in  the 
calculation. 

Among  the  post  mortem  appearances  Dr.  Wood  mentions  inflamma- 
tion ofthe  mucous  membrane  ofthe  stomach,  as  also  of  the  bowels; 
enlargement  of  the  mucous  glands  of  Brunner  in  the  duodenum  ;  aigu 
of  inflammation  ofthe  membranes  ofthe  brain  and  congestion  of  that 
organ;  enlargement  and  softening  ofthe  spleen;  enlargement  and  soft- 
tening  ofthe  liver; — ^but,  in  regard  to  this  organ,  states  that  *^the  most 
striking  phenomenon  revealed  upon  dissection"  is  the  alteration  of 
color,  first  distinctly  described  by  Dr.  Stewardson  in  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Medical  Sciences  for  April  1841.  Of  this,  Dr.  Wood  lemaiki 
that  ^'  it  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  characteristics  c^  the  disease  " 
and  considers  it  the  only  post  mortem  ^  peculiarity  which  haa  beea 
discovered ;"  but,  in  another  place  observes,  ^  how  far  this  may  be 
connected  with  the  peculiar  and  distinctive  pathdogy  of  the  disease,  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  determine."  Of  the  other  lesions  enumerated  he 
observes,  that,  they  "  are  the  same  as  those  frequently  met  with  ii 
other  febrile  diseases."  The  genuineness  of  those  cases  in  which  in- 
flammation and  ulceration  ofthe  elliptic  patches  of Peyer's  glands, so^ 
as  characterize  the  enteric  or  typhoid  fever,  is  questioned  by  Dr.  Wood. 

The  truth  of  the  following  statement  is  admitted  by  all,  we  believe,  9i 
present,  whose  opportunities  for  observation  in  regard  to  the  circum- 
stance, have  been  at  all  considerable. 

<«  It  is  a  singular  fiiet,  that  the  negro,  though  not  entirely  exempt  fitm 
miasmatic  fever,  is  miich  less  liable  to  it,  and,  when  attacked,  soflers 
less  firom  it,  as  a  general  rule,  than  the  white.  Hence  the  coast  of 
Africa,  which  is  so  fktal  to  persons  of  our  color,  is  fitvorable  to  the 
negro ;  and  the  latter  lives  and  works  in  the  rice  fieUs  of  Carolina,  tt 
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seasons  when  a  single  night  spent  among  them  would  be  fatal  to  his 
master." 

As  bearing  upon  this  singular  fact,  we  make  the  following  brief  ex- 
tracts from  a  valuable  paper  on  the  Medical  History  of  Alabama,  con- 
taining much  interesting  information,  recently  published  in  this  Journal, 
by  Dr.  P.  H.  Lewis. 

Speaking  of  Congestive  fever,  he  observes,  **the  negroes,  who  are 
much  more  exposed  than  were  the  young  men  of  the  white  population 
are  seldom  attacked.  In  1835  and  1836,  the  writer's  circle  of  practice 
embraced  a  population  of  1500,— one  thousand  of  whom  were  negroes, 
and  the  balance  whites.  During  the  Autumn  of  these  two  years,  he  treat, 
ed  88  cases  of  grave  congestive  fever ;  and  among  the  whole  number 
there  were  but  three  cases  occurring  in  negroes.  *  *  *  * 
During  the  warm  weather,  this  class  of  persons  enjoy  the  best  of  health  ; 
but  after  the  approach  of  cold  nights  and  mornings,  such  as  we  have  in 
October  and  November,  disease,  *  *  *  is  rife  among  them. 
Further — '*  To  the  negro  whose  organization  is  such  as  to  endure  the 
beat  of  summer  with  impunity,  those  diseases  which  come  on  the  chilly 
blast,  and  are  nourished  by  cold  and  moisture,  are  peculiarly  noxious 
and  alarmingly  fatal." 

The  nature  of  remittent  fever  is  discussed  briefly,  and  the  view  which 
considers  it  merely  owing  to  the  superaddition  of  acute  inflammation  of 
one  or  more  of  the  organs,  to  intermittent  fever,  clearly  refuted.  The 
opinion  which  referred  all  the  phenomena  of  the  disease  to  gastritis,  as 
it  no  longer  meets  with  supporters,  is  not  combatted. 

An  over  production  of  bilious  matter  in  the  system — Dr.  Wood  con- 
siders **  one  of  the  direct  and  peculiar  effects  of  the  cause  "  of  remit- 
tant  fever.  *  *  *  ^*  It  is  not  in  bilious  fever  as  in  jaundice,  that 
the  liver  does  not  act,  and  that  the  biliary  principles  beins  thus  prevent- 
ed from  escaping  by  their  usual  outlet,  accumulate  in  the  blood,  and  are 
then  thrown  off  by  the  skin.  On  the  contrary,  though  there  may  be 
cases  in  which  the  liver  is  congested  beyond  the  power  of  secretion,  yet 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  that*  organ  acts  even  more  vigorously 
than  in  health,  as  is  evinced  by  the  bilious  vomiting,  bilious  stools,  and 
andNabundance  of  bile  found  in  the  gall  bladder  after  death.  Whence 
then  proceeds  the  yellow  color  of  the  surfitce,  and  the  jaundiced  condi- 
tion  of  the  urine  ?  Undoubtedly  from  an  excessive  production  of  the 
biliary  principles  in  the  blood.  These  principles  have  been  detected  in 
the  blood  by  chemical  examination.  They  are  produced  in  it  probably 
through  the  agency  of  the  cause,  and,  being  injurious  in  this  excess, 
seek  an  escape  through  all  the  emunctories,  not  the  liver  only,  but  the 
skin,  kidneys,  and  possibly  also  the  mucous  membranes.  Still,  the  ex- 
cess of  bile  in  the  blood  is  only  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  disease. 
It  cannot  be  the  only  one  ;  for  such  an  excess  frequently  exists,  without 
producing  remittent  fever.  Can  the  elimination  of  this  excess  of  bilious 
matter  have  anything  to  do  with  the  cure  or  prevention  of  the  disease  ? 
Can  It  be  in  this  way  that  calomel  acts  ?  Very  often  an  attack  of  remit- 
tent fever  is  preceded  by  symptoms  of  epigastric  uneasiness,  which  in- 
dicate portal  congestion.  There  is  some  reason  to  think  that  a  spon- 
taneous attack  of  cholera  morbus  at  this  period,  or  the  somewhat  similar 
operation  of  a  fiiU  dose  of  calomel,  occasionally  prevents  the  develop- 
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ment  of  the  fever.  Can  it  be  by  carrying  out  of  the  system  the  ei 
of  the  biliary  principles,  which  may  have  been  accumulating  in  the 
blood,  and  which  may  have  been  stimulating  the  liver  for  a  time  beyoad' 
the  secreting  point,  that  the  agents  alluded  to  produce  the  efieots 
ascribed  to  them  ?  " 

Dr.  Wood,  though  generally  cautious,  occasionally,  we  think,  on  mere 
speculative  questions,  too  intent  upon  some  particular  or  favorite  notioo, 
loses  sight  of  what  would  seem  the  most  obvious  objections  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  his  position. 

As  shewing  that  an  answer  in  the  affirmative  to  the  question  just 
propounded,  would  probably  be  incorrect,  the  fiict  may  be  mentioned, 
that  it  very  often  happens,  even  afler  the  fijll  development  of  the  disease, 
that  yellowness  of  the  skin,  (in  the  cases  in  which  this  does  occur)  is 
not  observed,  till  an  excessive  secretion  of  bile  is  produced.  In  many 
instances  then  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  is  from  excessire 
action  of  the  organ,  rather  than  from  an  excessive  production  of  the 
principles  of  bile  primarily  in  the  blood,  that  the  yellowness  of 
the  skin  is  to  be  attributed  as  a  result.  Thus  cases  not  unfrequently 
occur,  in  which  the  disease  may  continue  for  many  days,  with  a  mode- 
rately augmented  secretion  of  bile  only,  without  the  occurrence  of  jaun- 
dice ;  but  let  the  liver  be  excited  to  excessive  secretion,  by  the  too  free 
administration  of  calomel,  or  other  irritants  of  the  gastro-duodenal  mu- 
cous membrane,  and  in  all  probability  we  will  have  jaundice  immediately 
produced. 

Dr.  Wood  tells  us  that  the  biliary  principles  have  been  detected  in  the 
blood  by  chemical  examination, — and  according  to  his  view,  (if  we  do 
not  mistake  it)  that  these  already  exist  in  the  blood,  and  that  they  are 
produced  in  it  in  excess,  through  the  agency  of  the  cause  of  remittent 
fever,  independent  of  the  liver,  the  function  of  the  latter  is  reduced  to 
one  of  mere  mechanical  separation  or  filtration,  and  not  one  of  fbnna- 
tion ;  and  admitting  this,  it  would  be  no  -unreasonable  conclusion,  we 
think,  that  the  bile,  like  the  urine,  is  entirely  excrementitious — serving 
no  useful  purpose  in  the  economy. 

Undoubtedly  some  of  the  biliary  principles,  (as  the  biliphsein  for  in- 
stance) have  been  found  in  the  blood  in  disease  ;  but  that  the  views  d[ 
Dr.  Wood  in  regard  to  the  bile  should  be  correct,  (it  may  be  that  we 
have  misunderstood  his  remarks,  for  they  are  not  characterized  bj  his 
usual  clearness^)  it  would  be  necessary  that  these  should  all  not  only  be 
found  in  it  in  disease,  but  should  also  exist  in  it  in  heahh.  Accoiding 
to  Simon,*  in  healthy  blood  we  find  neither  bilin  nor  biliphsein,  though 
in  icterus,  biliphaein  exists  in  the  serum.  He  is  not  aware  that  bilin  cr 
bilifellinic  acid  has  ever  been  observed  in  the  blood ;  and  he  remarks 
that  should  the  former  constitute  one-thousandth  part  of  the  blood,  it 
would  be  easily  detected. 

Should  it  be,  however,  that  by  others  not  only  all  the  biliary  principles, 
but  these  united  so  as  to  form  that  fluid  itself,  have  been  detected  in  the 
blood  in  disease,  this  would  not  preclude  the  idea  of  the  formative  ac- 
tion of  the  liver,  as  their  presence  might  be  the  result  of  absorption  from 
the  intestinal  canal.     That  jaundice  frequently  occurs  in  connection  with 
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a  suspension  of  the  biliary  discharge,  would  seem  to  imply  the  existence 
— or  favor  the  doctrine  of  the  previous  existence  or  formation  of  the  bi- 
*"liary  principles  in  the  blood  itii»elf ;  these  being  permitted  to  accumulate 
in  consequence  of  the  cessation  of  the  function,  (as  a  mere  organ  of 
separation,)  of  thel  iver.  But  is  it  not  possible  that  certain  derange- 
ments of  the  organ  may  exist,  not  incompatible  with  the  secretion  of  bile 
in  the  acini,  but  yet  incompatible  with  its  excretion  through  the  finer 
commencing  ramifications  of  the  ducts — and  thus  absorption  of  the  fluid 
take  place  from  the  liver  itself.  Any  impairment  of  the  function  of  the 
organ,  from  excessive  irritation  extended  continuously  from  the  duodenal 
mucous  membrane  along  the  biliary  ducts,  would  reach  of  course  and 
aflTect  the  minute  commeneing  excretory  ramifications — before  reaching 
the  secretory  portions  of  the  organ.  In  these  remarits  of  course  wo  do 
not  have  reference  to  any  palpable  mechanical  obstruction. 

Where  jaundice  occurs  in  remittent  fever,  we  think  it  will  be  foimd 
invariably  in  connection,  either  with  an  excessive  secretion  of  bile,  or  a 
total  suspension  of  the  discharge.  That  explanation,  which  refers  the 
excessive  secretion  of  bile,  in  miasmatic  diseases,  and  sometimes  in  yel- 
low fever,  to  excitement  of  the  liver  from  sympathy  with  the  irritated 
gastro-duodenal  mucous  membrane,  and  the  jaundice  of  such  cases  to 
absorption  from  the  intestines,  has  seemed  to  us  the  most  satisfactory. 
The  suspension  of  the  discharge  of  the  secretion  which  sometimes  takes 
place,  is  probably  the  result  of  an  exceesive  degree  of  sympathetic  irri- 
tation of  the  organ  ;  a  moderate^degree  of  siimufation,  it  being  known,, 
increasing  the  activity  of  the  secretory  organs,  while  excessive  stimula- 
tion has  the  eflTcct  of  diminishing  their  activity  or  suspending  entirely 
their  functions.  Dr.  Wood,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  did  not  bear  thi& 
principle  in  view,  when  he  asks,  can  it  be  that  calomel  acts,  '*  by  car- 
rying out  of  the  system  the  excess  of  the  biliary  principles,  which  may 
have  been  accumulating  in  the  blood,  and  which  may  have  been  stimu- 
lating the  liver  for  a  time  beyond  the  secreting  point  ?"  An  additional 
stimulant  to  excite  to  secretion  an  organ,  already  stimulated  beyond  the 
secreting  point  ? 

Is  it  really  known  that  the  "  epigastric  uneasiness"  alluded  to  in  the 
quotation,  is  indicative  of"  portal  congestion?" 

We  are  surprised  somewhat  at  the  questions  of  Dr.  Wood ;  "  can  the 
elimination  of  this  excess  of  bilious  matter  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
cure  or  prevention  of  the  disease  ?  Can  it  be  in  this  way  that  calomel 
acts  ?" — presented  as  they  are  doubtingly,  and  as  if  containing  sugges- 
tions  entirely  new,  when  the  practice  of  so  many,  and  for  so  long  a  time, 
has  been  based  upon  the  assumption  of  the  truth  of  both ;  when,  in  giv- 
ing  calomel  to  **•  carry  ofiTthe  bile"  has  for  so  long  consisted  the  popular 
practice  and  theory  of  extensive  sections  of  the  country. 

Within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  a  very  material  change  has  taken 
place  in  certain  sections,  in  the  treatment  of  remittent  fever  ;  the  more 
general  use  and  more  liberal  administration  of  quinia  having  taken  the 
place  of,  or  rendered  unnecessary  to  a  considerable  extent  the  repeated 
administration  of  mercurials  and  other  purgatives,  and  the  irritating 
nauseants, — diaphoretics  as  they  are  termed, — which  constituted  so  im- 
portant  a  part  of  the  treatment  in  times  past.  Those  practitioners,  who 
remember  the  results  of  the  past  practice  In  the  sections  alluded  to,  can* 
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not  but  be  struck  vfiih  the  comparatively  rare  occurrence  of  jaundice,  ai 
also  the  diminished  quantity  of  bile  generally  discharged  in  remitted 
fever,  as  treated  at  present.  Indeed,  under  any  circumstances  this  symp- 
tom (jaundice)  is  rarely  present  in  the  early  period  of  the  disease  ;  asi 
this,  with  the  fact  just  named,  we  consider  as  bearing  strong^ij  against 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Wood,  that  the  over  production  of  bilious  matter  in 
the  system,  is  one  of  the  direct  tMid  peculiar  effects  of  the  cause  of  remit- 
tent fever ;  but  would  seem  to  favor  the  belief,  that  it  is  rather  an  indi- 
rect effect, — the  result  of  gastro-enteric  irritation  ;  seeing  that  generally 
both  the  jaundice  (when  it  occurs)  and  the  quantity  of  bile  eliminated^ 
bear  a  tolerably  exact  relation  to  the  degree  and  period  of  continuance 
of  the  gastro-intestinal  irritation  attending  the  disease,  or,  induced  during 
the  treatment,  and  the  quantity  of  purgatives  and  nauseants  adminisCered. 
This  relation,  however,  is  destroyed  in  those  cases  in  which,  from  exces- 
sive gastro-duodenal  irritation,— or  whatever  the  cause, — ^the  discha^ 
of  bile  is  suspended. 

In  regard  to  the  pro^om,  all  must  concur  in  opinion  with  Dr.  Wood, 
that  **  there  is  perhaps  no  disease  in  which  the  resources  of  our  proles- 
sion  are  more  happily  displayed  than  in  the  worst  forms  of  bilious  fever. 
Fearfully  fatal  under  neglect  or  mismanagement,  they  may,  in  a  great 
majority  of  cases,  be  conducted  by  proper  treatment  to  a  &vorable  issue." 

Dr.  Wood  considers  in  succession  emetics,  cathartics,  venesection, 
diaphoretics,  cold  water  externally  applied,  mercury  and  quinia,  in  rela- 
tion  to  treatment. 

Emetics  are  limited  to  cases  in  which  there  are  irritating  substances 
in  the  stomach. 

^  The  offending  matters  are  undigested  substances  that  may  have  beea 
swallowed,  or  acrid  accumulations  in  the  stomach  from  chemical  change, 
perverted  secretion  or  regurgitation.     The  former  may  be  supposed  to 
exist  when  the  attack  has  come  on  very  shortly  after  a  full  meal,  or  after 
indulgence  in  unwholesome  food  or  drink.     The  presence  of  the  latter  u 
indicated  by  a  feeling  of  oppression,  severe  nausea,  and  frequent  but  in- 
effectual attempts  to  vomit,  the  patient  now  and  then  discharging  a 
mouthful  of  very  sour  or  sharp  colorless  fluid,  or  of  bitter  and  acrid  bile.'^ 
\    Emetics  are  no  doubt  admissible  and  even  beneficial  in  certain  cases, 
as  for  instance,  where   an  attack  has  supeivened  soon  after  a  meal, 
which  is  not  thrown  off  spontaneously,  as  is  most  generally  the  case, 
however,  at  the  commencement  of  the  paroxysm,  and  remaining  upon 
the  stomach,  oppresses,  and  is  itself  the  cause  of  additional  irritation  in 
thaC  organ.     There  can  scarcelv  be  a  question,  however,  that  in  almost 
every  severe  case  of  remittent  rover  there  are  produced  in  the  stomach 
depraved  secretions,  in  consequence  of  the  already  existing  irritation  or 
inflammation,  and  as  emetics  would  rather  tend  to  increase  than  to  allay 
this,  they  would  in  all  probability  add  to  the  evil  they  were  intended  to 
remove.     The  results  of  experience  are  strikingly  confirmatory  of  this 
opinion  ;  for,  how  few  are  there,  who  have  had  opportunities  of  obserr- 
ing  their  effects,  without  condemning  their  administration ;  and,  for  the 
reason,  that  the  very  symptoms  named  by  Dr.  Wood  as  indicating  their 
use,  are  invariably  almost,  aggravated  by  their  operation.     Indeed,  were 
the  practitioner  to  be  guided  by  the  instructions  of  Dr.  Wood  on  this 
point,  emetics  would  be  remedies  of  every  day  admin istration-^instead 
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of  being  reserved  for  exceptional  cases  merely*  and  (he  indications  fi>r 
their  administration  would  be  strengthened  bj  each  repetition  ;  for  we 
think,  that  the  symptoms  named  by  Dr.  Wood,  as  pointing  to  Uieir  use 
for  the  removal  of  acid  accumulations,  will  be  found  present  in  a  vast 
majority  of  severe  or  grave  cases  of  remittent  fever,  that  are  per- 
mitted to  reach  a  third  or  fourth  exacerbation.  They  are :  ''a  feel- 
ing of  epigastric  oppression,  severe  nausea,  and  frequent  and  inefiectual 
attempts  to  vomit ;  the  patient  now  and  then  discharging  a  mouthful  ot 
very  sour  sharp  colorless  fluid,  or  of  bitter  and  acrid  bile." 

The  remarks  upon  cathartics  are  in  the  main  judicious,  though  per- 
haps a  somewhat  more  free  administration  is  advised,  than  in  many  in- 
stances would  be  necessary  or  even  safe.  We  are  satisfied  ffom  the 
result  of  observation,  that  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  of  the  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  given  six  or  eight  hours  after  a  medium  dose  of  calomel,  as 
reoonunended  by  the  author,  would  as  a  general  rule  operate  too  actively ; 
at  least  upon  the  easily  irritated  bowels  of  Southern  patients.  ''  After 
the  bowels  have  been  thoroughly  evacuated,"  observes  the  author,  "  it 
will  be  sufficient  as  a  general  rule,  during  the  remainder  of  the  com- 
plaint, to  keep  them  open  once  or  twice  daily."  To  this,  none  can 
object  we  think  ;  but,  in  the  South,  the  judicious  practitioner  would  often 
hesitate  to  administer  the  quantity  of  purgative  medicine  recommended 
daily  for  this  purpose  ;  for  instance  3  i  of  magnesia,  a  half  an  ounce  or 
less  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  an  equivalent  of  some  other  article, 
though  no  doubt  necessary  in  Philadelphia. 

The  remarks  on  venesection  will  meet,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  with 
general  approval.  Indeed  had  Dr.  Wood  spent  years  of  his  life  in  the 
treatment  of  remittent  fever,  they  could  not  have  been  more  to  the  pur- 
pose.    We  copy  a  few  passages. 

*'  It  (bleeding)  is  wholly  powerless  in  the  eradication,  or  even  in  the 
control  of  the  febrile  movement.  The  force  of  the  pulse  may  be  reduced, 
and  the  strength  of  the  body  exhausted,  and  yet  the  fever  shall  not  have 
i  abated  one  iota  of  its  violence,  or  its  duration.  The  only  legitimate 
(  object  of  venesection  in  remittent  fever,  is  the  prevention  of  organic  injury 
I  from  inflammation,  or  local  determination  of  blood."  *  *  * 
i  '^  Blood  may  be  taken  from  the  arm  in  patients  previously  healthy  and 
I  of  vigorous  constitutions,  when  the  pulse  is  full,  strong  and  tense,  the 
t  hct  flushed,  and  the  pain  in  the  head  considerable.  *****  From 
t  12  to  20  ounces  may  be  taken  at  once ;  the  caution  being  always  ob- 
I  served,  to  stop  the  flow  as  soon  as  a  decided  impression  is  made  on  the 
I     pulse  or  any  marks  of  &intness  appear." 

I  *  *  *  ^  In  doubtful  cases,  it  may  be  proper  to  bleed  cautiously,  stop- 
I  piog  the  orifice  after  taking  a  few  ounces  to  ascertain  the  effect,  and,  if 
\  the  pulse  be  found  to  flag,  and  the  apparent  prostration  to  increase,  then 
)  to  abandon  the  measure  altogether ;  but,  under  opposite  circumstances, 
I  to  resume  it,  and  continue  till  the  requisite  quantity  has  been  lost." 
I  Diaphoretics,  such  as  Dover's  powder,  spiritus  mindereri,  antimonials 
I  and  effervescing  drafts,  are  favorite  remedies  with  our  author,  in  the 
I     treatment  of  remittent  iev^r.    He  remarks : 

I         ^  Some  authors  speak  slightingly  of  these  remedies.     But  when  we 
I     consider  that  nature  very  often  brings  about  a  partial  or  complete  solu- 
tion of  the  paroxysm  of  fever  by  sweating,  the  inference  appears  very 
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leasonaUe,  that  we  should  &ror  this  result,  bj  promoting  her  o«i 
&Torite  process." 

To  this  there  can  be  no  objection ;  but,  is  it  certain  that  the  artidci 
enumerated  by  the  author  are  the  best  calculated  to  eflfect  ^e  oijed 
proposed.  When  we  consider,  that  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases  ofreni' 
tent  fever,  if  not  indeed  in  every  case,  a  high  degree  of  inflammallcMi  if 
the  stomach  is  present,  either  from  the  beginning,  or  is  developed  euij 
in  the  attack  ;  when  we  consider  that  this  very  inflammation  nniit  Ji 
proportion  to  its  extent,  increase  the  difficulty  of  pnx^ucing  a  ^ToraU? 
diaphore8i8,-^hat  upon  it  indeed  must  in  many  instances  depend  lo  aa 
eitent  the  continuance  of  the  febrile  heat,  the  impei^t  state  ef  ffe 
remissions,  and  consequentlv  the  lack  of  perspiration ;  and  when  vs 
also  consider  that  the  articles  named  are  more  or  less  caicnkited  to 
augment  the  existing  inflammation,  either  from  their  inherent  proper- 
ties, or  from  the  irritation  resulting  from  their  mere  presence  m  Iks 
quantity  in  which  they  were  given — ^we  think  there  are  legitinnto 
grounds  for  doubt  And  when  we  consider  further,  that,  in  remHteii 
fever,  one  of  the  most  distressing  attendants  of  the  disease,  generally,  is 
such  excessive  nausea  with  irritability  of  the  stomach,  that  often  a  km 
teaspoonfuls  of  water,  even,  will  not  be  retained  over  a  few  minutes ;  sad 
that  the  greatest  tact  and  nicest  management  are  required,  and  oAes 
unsuccessfully  employed,  to  insure  the  retention  of  even  the  most  impcr- 
tant  agents  of  cure ;  and  when  we  consider  further,  that  the  articles 
named  are  all  calculated  to  increase  this  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  tend 
to  render  the  retention  of  really  curative  agents  impossible,  other  cogest 
reasons  are  presented  for  their  administration  with  a  cautious  and  spar- 
ing  hand.  Dr.  Wood's  favorite  eflTervescing  draught,  prepared,  as  k 
directs,  with  fresh  lemon  juice,  and  the  carbonate  oif  potassa,  is  perhspi 
less  mischievous  than  most  of  the  other  articles  named,^-and  Its  sob- 
etitution  for  them,  where  the  propensity  to  be  administering  cannot  be 
resisted,  is  of  course  an  advantage  to  the  patient.  It  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve the  young  practitioner,  settled  in  a  malarious  locality,  prepared 
with  numerous  recipes  for  diaphoretic  combinations,  in  the  utility  d 
which  he  has,  in  the  treatment  of  remittent  fever,  the  most  unbooaded 
confidence,  ceasing  to  use  them,  one  by  one,  as  successively  the  utt^ 
inefficiency,  to  say  the  least  of  some,  and  the  probable  mischievous  tei- 
dency  of  others,  become  manifest  in  the  course  of  practice. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  mercury  in  the  treatment  of  remittent  fever, 
the  observations  of  the  author  are  highly  valuable  and  judicious,  and  vi 
feel  persuaded  that  the  young  practitioner,  who  takes  them  for  his  guid- 
ance in  the  administration  of  the  remedy,  will  seldom  have  cause  to  le- 
ffret  its  use.  While  warmly  advocating  its  administration,  in  modenli 
doses,  he  objects  to  the  larger  quantities,  as,  at  least  useless,  if  not  hoit- 
ful.  He  admits  of  course  that,  however  carefully  employed,  owing  to 
idiosyncrasies,  patients  are  sometimes  violently  aflected  by  it.  **Biit 
this  is  no  reason  for  abandoning  its  use  altogether.  There  is  no  effi- 
cient remedy  of  which  the  same  may  not  be  said." 

'*  Mercury,"  observes  the  author,  *Ms  after  the  lancet  infinitely  At 
most  powerful  antiphlogistic  remedy  in  our  possession.  Now,  most  fiUsl 
cases  of  bilious  fever  probably  become  so,  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
organizing effects  of  the  infiammations  that  attend  them.    Yet  shcIi  it 
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tke  stale  <rf*  the  Bjrstenit  that  bleeding  Tory  frequently  cannot  be  ptiriiecl 
to  the  point  necessary  for  the  eradication  of  the  inflammation*  *  *  *  * 
Whatever  may  be  the  explanation  of  its  action,  the  fiust  of  its  beneficial 
influence  rests  upon  experience. 

*  *  «  *  «  «i  When  the  disease  is  violent  firom  the  outset,  does  not 
ahow  a  disposition  to  yield  to  the  remedies  emf^oyed-^or,  when  it  as- 
eiunes  a  dangerous  aspect  in  its  course,  there  will  always  be  a  propriety 
in  administering  it  in  reference  to  its  constitutional  effects.  ***** 
The  immense  quantities  in  which  it  has  been  sometimes  employed  are 
altogether  unnecessary.  Only  a  certain  amount  of  the  medicine  can  find 
access  into  the  system  from  the  alimentary  canal,  and  all  the  rest  is 
either  inert  or  a  source  of  irritation.  *****  From  half  a  grain  to 
two  grains  may  be  given  every  hour,  two,  or  three  hours,  according 
to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  known  susceptibility  of  the 
patient.  *****  When  the  stomach  is  very  irritable,  doses  of  only 
one  eighth  of  a  grain,  given  every  half  hour  or  hour,  and  regularly  per- 
severed in,  will  often  have  a  more  decided  constitutional  effect,  than 
a&y  times  the  quantity." 

The  results  of  our  own  experience  are  in  accordance  with  the  ob- 
serrations  of  Dr.  Wood  ;*— indeed  we  are  of  opinion,  that  in  many  in- 
stances we  have  seen  the  l>e8t  eflfocts  frdtn  the  administration  of  small 
doses,  when  larger  ones  hi^ve  seemed  to  have  a  most  mischievous  ten- 
dency ;  and  one  principal  rule  by  which  we  are  governed,  in  its  use,  is, 
that  the  quantity  should  be  diminished,  in  proportion  as  the  gastro-in- 
testinal  irritation  is  increased ;  the  increase  of  the  irritation  from  the  Urge 
doses,  rendering  its  constitutional  effect  more  difficult  and  uncertain. 

Even  in  mild  cases,*— recollecting  the  tendency  of  malarious  diseases 
to  assume  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  a  pernicious  character,-— we  pre- 
fer the  calomel  in  most  instances  as  a  laxative,  where  opening  medi- 
cines are  necessary,  administered  with  the  view,  however,  to  its  incipi- 
ent constitutional  eflfect,  and  of  ultimately  profiling  by  this,  should  the 
case  prove  obstinate  or  protracted.  It  is  true,  however,  that  under  a 
judicious  treatment,  in  a  very  great  maiority  of  instances,  the  disease 
will  be  arrested  before  the  constitutional  effect  of  mercury  can  be  iup 
duced ;  but  now  and  then  we  do  meet  with  cases,  in  which  the  main  or 
only  hope,  is  in  the  mercurial  impression. 

Dr.  Woods  opinion  as  to  the  condition  of  the  system,  necessary  for 
the  safe  administration  of  quinia, — principally  influenced  it  would  seem 
by  a  disinclination  to  relinquish  the  old  opinion,  as  to  the  excitant  and 
tonic  action  of  the  medicine, — ^is  much  the  same,  as  that  which  has 
been  long  taught,  and  even  at  present  entertained  by  many,  who  highly 
adorn  the  prdfewion,  but  whose  experience  with  its  use,  in  most  in- 
stances, owing  to  the  circumstance  of  position,  has  been  necessarily 
somewhat  limited.    He  says— 

«  «  *  «  44  Jq  oriiiiiary  cases  it  will  oflen  shorten  the  duration  of 
the  disease,  if  given  in  the  remission,  after  this  has  become  very  de- 
cided, so  as  almost  to  amount  to  an  intermission." 

It  is  its  action  upon  the  brain  that  he  fears  principally,  *'  because  it 
is  upon  that  organ  that  it  operates  most  powerfiilly ;"  and  under  certain 
circumstances,  in  which  otherwise  he  would  admit  the  urgent  necessity 
ibr  its  use ;  ^^  symptoms  of  cerebral  inflammation,  or  strong  determina- 
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tton,"  are  viewed  as  poMtive  contra-tndications.  Perhaps  there  arew 
circumstances  in  which  the  beneficial  influence  of  quinia  is  iiKNre  trlrusifjh 
manifested,  or  in  which  it  is  better  borne  in  full  doses,  than  in  a  ob- 
tain class  of  cases  in  which  there  is  often  considerable  delerminatMi  tt 
the  brain*  Witness  its  almost  taZitmafitc  influence  over  the  violent  aai 
pernicious  cases,  with  coma,  stupor,  dec;  in  some  of  which,  at  least,  then 
are  the  most  reliable  and  certain  evidences  of  determinations  to  tUi 
organ  present. 

In  those  cases  to  which  it  is  admitted  to  be  applicable,  from  18  to  34 
grains,  the  author  thinks,  will  generally  be  sufficient  for  cases  not  fafl- 
ing  under  the  title  of  malignant  or  pernicious.  In  a  vast  majoritf  cf 
histances,  more  we  think  is  unnecessary,  but  where  the  paroxysms  oc- 
cur at  long  intervals,  as  in  the  tertian  type,  it  may  be  pnident  to  pie- 
scribe  a  larger  quantitv. 

**  The  doses,*'  says  the  Author,  ^  must  be  regulated  by  the  length  «f 
the  remission.  If  this  be  short,  they  must  be  very  large,  and  if  cf  t 
few  hours  duration  only,  the  whole  quantity  must  be  given  in  two  or 
three  doses.  If  the  remission  be  long,  the  medicine  should  be  equaUj 
distributed  through  it,  care  being  taken,  that  the  whole  shall  have  ben 
administered  two  or  three  hours  before  the  expected  paroxysm." 

Bearing  in  mind  the  insi&ms  character  of  miasmatic  disease  emk 
the  tendency  of  the  paroxysms  to  anticipate,  more  especially  in  the  mon 
violent  cases,  we  think  a  better  plan  is,  to  administer  two  or  three  pnttj 
full  doses  in  quick  succession  in  the  early  part  of  remission  ;  and  witi 
smaller  quantities  at  longer  intervals,  retain  the  patient  under  inflneaoe 
of  the  remedy  the  requisite  period. 

But  there  are  circumstances,  in  bilious  remittent  fever,  which  render 
quinia  of  the  utmost  value.  When  a  paroxysm  of  great  virulence  hss 
occurred,  from  which  the  patient  has  been  saved  only  by  the  most  streo- 
eous  exertions,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  fear  that  a  similar  one  will 
prove  fittal,  recourse  should  be  had  to  the  sulphate  of  quinia  in  the  le- 
mission,  however  imperfect  or  short  it  may  be." 

In  this  recommendation  we  presume  all  will  concur.  The  treatment 
of  miasmatic  fevers,  so  far  as  the  influence  of  medicine  extends,  is  one 
of  prevention,  in  a  measure,  rather  than  of  removal.  How  little  the  con- 
trol that  we  are  able  to  exert  over  a  paroxysm  already  formed,  and  how 
trifling  the  influence  of  medicine  in  its  removal,  pr  in  preventing  iti 
disorganizing  influences,  compared  with  the  power  we  possess  of  prs- 
venting  a  recurrence  ? 

The  conditions,  it  will  be  remembered,  commonly  urged  as  contnuio- 
dicating  the  use  of  quinia,  generally  in  remittent  fever,  and  concurred 
in  by  Dr.  Wood,— by  those  who  oppose  the  practice, — are  the  existence 
of  local  lesions,  and  the  continuance  of  considerable  febrile  excitemeot 
during  the  remissions.  Now,  it  will,  we  think,  be  admitted  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  liable  to  exceptions  perhaps,  that  the  remissions  are  less  per- 
fect, and  the  local  lesions  more  profound  and  extensive,  in  proportion 
to  the  violence  of  the  previous  paroxysm.  Wit|i  what  consistency  then 
can  those  who  so  strenuously  oppose  the  general  practice  of  the  ad- 
ministration  of  quinia  in  the  ordinary  milder  cases,  or  eariy  in  the  dis- 
ease, before  the  development  of  great  violence  in  the  paroxysms,  mere- 
ly because  there  may  exist  some  slight  local  lesions,  or  that  the  remit- 
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iitons  are  not  so  decided  ae  almost  to  amount  to  intennissions — advise  it 
in  the  more  violent  cases,  such  as  above  referred  to  by  Doctor  Wood,  in 
'which  the  remissions  must  be  less  perfect,  and  the  local  lesions  more 
profound  and  extensive  ?  Could  we  reasonably  expect  else,  consistent- 
ly, to  be  advised  by  them  under  the  circumstances  named,  than  a  re- 
doubled diligence  merely  in  the  administration  of  the  effervescing 
draughts,  diaphoretics,  and  other  favorite  antiphlogistics,  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  the  remission  to  the  requisite  approach  to  an  intermis- 
sion? 

We  present  briefly  Doctor  Wood's  remarks  on  the  treatment  of  the 
more  protracted  cases. 

*^  It  was  stated  in  the  description  of  the  disease  that,  if  a  favorable 
change  did  not  take  place  from  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  day,  it  was  apt  to 
alter  its  form,  and  assume  many  of  the  symptoms  which  characterize  the 
advanced  stages  of  the  common  enteric  or  typhoid  fever.  In  such  cases 
the  tongue  being  dry,  the  skin  dry,  and  the  secretions  generally  defici- 
ent, it  is  always  advisable,  if  the  patient  has  not  already  been  salivated 
—•(if  he  has,  the  symptoms  enumerated,  we  think,  will  rarely  present 
themselves.  Rev.)  to  give  the  mercurial  pill,  in  the  dose  of  a  grain  every 
hour  or  two  through  the  day,  until  the  gums  begin  to  exhibit  some  signs 
of  its  efiect.  Should  diarrhcBa  exist  at  the  same  time,  as  often  happens, 
about  a  sixth,  or  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  opium,  with  the  same  quantity 
of  Ipecacuanha  may  be  given  with  each  pill.  Should  any  tendency  to 
the  paroxysmal  form  be  observed,  the  sulphate  of  quinia  should  be  ad- 
ministered." 

The  oil  of  turpentine,  which  '*  acts  as  an  alterative  upon  the  inflamed 
and  probably  ulcerated  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels,"  in  the  dose 
of  from  ten  to  twenty  drops  every  two  hours,  is  a  favourite  remedy 
with  the  author,  in  these  protracted  cases ;  and  he  also  suggests  the  use 
of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  for  a  similar  purpose  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. **  Should  pressure  upon  the  abdomen  detect  a  tender  spot,  a 
few  leeches  may  sometimes  be  applied  advantageously  ;  and  in  all  cases 
where  there  is  diarrhoea  and  a  tympanitic  abdomen,  this  should  be  kept 
constantly  covered  with  a  large  emollient  cataplasm  to  which  a  little 
mustard  may  be  added,  sufficient  to  sustain  a  slight  feeling  of  warmth." 
When  the  system  sinks  into  a  very  prostrate  condition,  serpentaria,  am- 
monia, wine  whey,  mulled  wine,  milk  punch,  &c.,  with  external  stima- 
lation,  by  means  of  the  hot  bath,  sinapisms,  cayenne,  dec.,  are  named 
as  appropriate  remedies. 

The  author  thinks,  *'  that  many  attacks  of  bilious  fever  might  be 
aToided,  by  taking  a  mercurial  cathartic,  when  the  epigastric  uneasiness, 
which  so  often  precedes  the  disease,  is  experienced,  and  afterwards  fol- 
lowing the  purgative  with  quiuia,  in  the  quantity  which  would  be  neces- 
sary to  prevent  a  paroxysm."  We  are  inclined  to  believe,  however,  from 
some  observation  in  regard  to  the  subject,  that  any  perturbative  mea- 
sures will  as  often  cause  the  immediate  development  of  the  disease, 
where  it  might  otherwise  have  been  avoided,  as  prevent  its  occurremce. 
If  the  prophylactic  course  suggested  by  Dr.  Wood,  however,  couM  al- 
ways be  so  timed,  that  after  the  calomel,  the  necessary  quantity  of  qui- 
nia might  be  administered  prior  to  any  febrile  movement,  the  desired 
eflect  would  probably  be  gained.     Entire  abstinence  from  food,  the 
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avoidance  of  all  exposure,  cooling  drinks,  rest  and  qoiety  where  Ik 
premonitorj  symptoms  are  slightly  felt,  are  the  prophylactic  paeaauie^ 
upon  which  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  reliance  should  chiefly  k 
placed. 

Dr.  Wood  prefers  the  term  permcious^  to  that  of  wudignant  or  cob- 
gestive,  **  because  not  having  been  generally  applied  to  other  dMeasa 
it  may  M  received  as  designative  cf  a  particular  morbid  state  of  gnU 
danger,  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  which  may  be  equally  dangerooa,  }m 
in  a  different  way." 

^  It  may  be  asked  why  make  a  distinct  afiection  of  what  is  Bothk^ 
more  than  a  modification  of  an  ordinary  disease  ?  The  answer  aimplf 
is,  that  its  extreme  danger,  and  yet  often  easy  curability,  when  eaxlyrs- 
cognised,  render  it  desirable  that  the  practitioner  should  have  a  vifii 
impression  of  its  character  and  importance,  which  may  be  best  givesl^ 
treating  of  it  distinctly ;  while  the  danger  of  false  pathological  viesi 
may  be  readily  guarded  against,  by  due  explanation/' 

However  inappropriate  the  term  congestive,  (and  we  see  no  obfedioB 
to  it,  used  in  connection  with  such  exphinations  as  are  proper  to  show 
that  it  is  not  intended  to  designate  a  primary  morbid  condition,  but  a 
state  resulting  from  some  previous  derangement,  obscure  in  its  nature, 
of  the  nervous  system  probably,)  we  do  not  think  that  the  term  jMm- 
cioui  can  in  strict  propriety  be  substituted  for  it ;  for  the  reason,  that 
there  aro  many  cases  comprehended  under  this  latter  term,  as  used  by 
the  writers  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  which  not  one  of  the  i^isbo- 
mena  characterizing,  what  in  the  South  is  understood  as  the  stale  cf 
congestion,  is  present.  For  instance,  many  of  the  cases  of  the  comatose 
remittent  are  of  this  character ;  for  though  classed  among  the  perni- 
cious fevers,  instead  of  the  pulse  being  small  and  frequent,  as  in  con- 
gestion, it  may  be  full  and  slow ;  instead  of  the  extromities  beiag 
shrunken,  clammy  and  cold,  they  may  be  warm,  dry,  and  the  capillaiy 
circulation  active.  So  indeed  with  all  the  other  symptoms.  Dr.  Wood 
himself  says,  in  regard  to  these  cases,  that  the  pulse  is  full,  and  thos^ 
generally  somewhat  accelerated,  is  much  less  so  than  in  other  ci 
and  occass tonally  is  even  slower  than  in  health.  It  often  too  has  < 
sklerable  strongth."  Again,  '*  the  organic  functions  ara  at  first  c 
paratively  unaffected,  the  heart  often  continuing  to  act  with  energy,  and 
the  surface  to  retain  its  warmth,  when  the  patient  is  quite  insensible. 
That  the  affection  is  chiefly  nervous  is  to  be  inferred  from  its  periodi- 
city. There  may  often  be  congestion ;  there  may  sometimes  be  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain." 

The  pernwious  miasmatic  fevers  have  been  considered  as  prssentiqg 
both  the  intermitting  and  remitting  types,  and  in  addition  Dr.  Wood  sup- 
poses the  disease  to  be  occasionally  continued.  This  latter  is  in  ail 
probability  an  exceedingly  rare  form ;  and  strictly  speakings  the  Ibmer 
is  also,  we  are  disposed  to  think,  ot  much  less  frequent  occurrence,  than 
is  generally  supposed.  We  have  seen  but  few  such  cases,  and  indeed, 
after  the  occurrence  of  one  pernicious  paroxysm^  it  would  seem  improb- 
able that  there  should  occur,  in  the  short  space  between  it  and  the 
time  for  a  recurrence,  such  an  entire  restoration  of  the  functions  to  a 
healthy  state,  as  to  admit  of  that  normal  condition  of  the  sorfiu^e,  puks, 
die,  constituting  strictly  an  intermission. 
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Prom  the  symptoms  of  pernicious  fever,  as  given  by  Dr.  Woo«l,  we 
e  xtract  a  few  passages. 

**  The  disease  exhibits  difierent  phenomena,  according  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  morbid  innervation.  Thus,  in  some  cases,  the  organic  func- 
tions are  especially  affected ;  in  others,  the  animal.  In  the  former,  the 
evidences  of  disease  are  presented  chiefly  in  the  organs  of  digestion, 
respiration,  calorification,  circulation  and  secretion ;  in  the  latter,  most 
prominently  in  the  brain." 

In  the  first,  **  there  is  almost  invariably  a  feeling  of  epigastric  weight 
and  oppression,  with  tenderness  upon  strong  pressure ;  and  oflen  of  in- 
tense internal  heat,  with  excessive  and  unquenchable  thirst.  This 
sense  of  burning  heat  and  thirst  is  among  the  most  striking  symptoms » 
when  taken  in  connection  with  the  positive  reduction  of  temperature 
over  the  greater  portion  of  the  surface,  and  sometimes  even  within,  as 
indicated  by  the  tongue  and  breath.'' 

Our  experience  in  some  respects  does  not  accord  with  that  of  Dr« 
Wood.    Id  a  very  considerable  proportion  at  least,  if  not  all  the  cases 
of  congestive  fever  which  have  &]len  under  our  observation,  we  may  ob» 
serve,  that,  though  the  extremities  have  been  exceedingly  cold,  clammy 
and  shrbelled,  the  sur&ce  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  has  generally  beea 
very  considerably  above  the  healthy  standard  ;  sometimes  exceedingly 
hot.     Indeed,  in  many  instances  we  think  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
heat  of  the  sur&ce  of  the  body  and  the  complaint  of  internal  heat  and 
thirst  are  in  a  measure  proportionate  to  the  coldness  of  the  extremities* 
It  is  difficult  to  separate  the  cold  stage  proper,  in  many  instances,  from 
the  period  of  febrile  exacerbation,  for  it  is  during  the  latter,  that  the  cold- 
ness of  the  extremities  is  firequently  the  greatest ;  the  development  of 
heat,  often  so  excessive,  being  confined  to  the  abdomen  and  chest.     It  is 
during  this  time,  too,  that  the  sensation  of  internal  heat  and  the  thirst 
are  most  distressing,  and  the  action  of  the  heart  most  forcible.     The 
period  of  remission,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  has  by  some  writers  been 
mistaken  for  that  of  the  exacerbation.     In  the  remissions,  as  the  cdd^ 
ness  of  the  extremities  diminishes  somewhat,  the  heat  of  the  body  also 
diminishes  in  the   same  proportion ;  the   sensatiop  of  internal  heat 
and  thirst  becomes  less  distressing,  and  the  force  of  the  heart's  action 
abates.     We  do  not  recollect  at  this  time  to  have  observed,  as  a  general 
law,  anything  in  the  state  of  the  tongue  or  breath,  indicating  a  reduc- 
tion of  temperature  internally,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Wood  to  be  the  case^ 
while  we  have  had  such  evidence  of  the  existence  of  great  internal  heat 
during  life,  as  its  presence  discovered  in  examinations  a  few  hours  after 
death,  may  be  supposed  to  give.    That  the  patient  does  not  complain  of 
coldness  of  the  extremities,  considering  their  real  temperature,  may  seem 
strange,  but  impressed,  as  we  have  heretofore  been,  with  the  belief  that 
a  great  degree  of  morbkl  internal  heat  existed,  we  have  thought  thai 
this,  and  the  other  distressing  sensations,  as  thirst,  nausea,  epigastric 
oppression,  dec.,  have  been  so  overpowering,  and  the  attention  so  coo* 
eentrated  upon  them,  that  the  coldness  of  the  extremities  has  merely  not 
been  noted.    We  remember  no  case,  in  which  the  patient  has  actually 
compbined  of  beat  of  the  extremities  themselves,  when  they  were  cold. 
We  proceed  with  our  quotations. 
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**The  state  of  the  respiration  is  often  highly  characteriatic.  Ill 
breathing  seems  like  a  succession  of  deep  sighs,  and  oecast<MialIj  tmk 
respiration  is  interrupted  in  its  progress,  and  efi^cted  as  if  bjr  a  daAk 
efforL  *****  Occasionally,  however,  the  respiration  is  panting 
hurried  and  irregular.  The  patient  complains  that  he  cannot  get  ktt 
breath,  and  desires  to  be  fanned,  or  longs  for  fresh  air." 

The  action  of  the  heart,  according  to  the  experience  of  Dr.  Wood,  if 
feeble  ;  indeed,  according  to  the  mechanism  of  the  formation  of  cooges> 
iion,  as  he  has  explained  it,  this  would  seem  the  necessary  commence- 
ment, the  first  step,  so  far  as  the  mere  accumulation  of  blood  is  conceined. 
tie  says  :  **  generally  the  heart,  though  contracting  very  frequently,  6r 
reasons  explained  elsewhere,  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  feeble,  ratlier 
than  energetic."  On  turning  to  page  172,  to  which  the  author  refen 
us,  for  the  reasons  tohy  the  action  of  the  heart  has  appeared  to  be  fisehk 
rather  than  energetic,  we  find  the  following  remarks,  to  which  we  pre- 
sume he  alludes  as  embracing  the  '^  reasons.*' 

^  In  diseases  of  depression  and  debility,  the  pulse  is  sometimes  slowef 
than  natural ;  but  very  oflen  it  is  more  frequent  This  generally  arises 
from  the  existence  of  some  source  of  irritation,  in  the  midst  of  the  de- 
pression  or  debility.  Indeed,  it  oflen  happens  that  debility  is  one  cams 
of  extreme  frequency  of  pulse.  A  certain  supply  of  blood  is  demanded 
by  the  functions,  and  the  heart,  being  too  feeble  to  act  forcibly,  is 
driven  to  excessive  frequency  of  contraction  in  order  to  compc^nsate  fi>r 
its  want  of  strength." 

We  may  be  mistaken  in  supposing  the  above  paragraph  to  contain  the 
reasons  why^  in  congestive  fever^  the  action  of  the  heart  has  seemed  U>  he 
feeble  rather  than  energetic^  to  Dr.  Woody  but  we  find  nothing  else  on 
the  page  to  which  he  has  referred,  having  any  bearing  seemingly  on 
the  subject 

Perhaps  the  most  satisfiictory  reasons  which  the  author  could  have 
given,  would  have  been  a  mere  statement,  that  in  certain  cases,  which 
he  had  carefully  examined  with  reference  to  this  question,  such  had  act- 
ually been  the  condition  of  the  heart's  action.  In  that  case,  there  would 
have  been  no  necessity  for  supporting  his  position  by  mere  theoretical 
reasoning,  based  upon  what  we  must  designate  false  analogies  ;  and  by 
those  who  entertain  a  difierent  opinion,  it  would  remain  only  to  question 
the  genuineness  of  the  cases,  or  to  admit  that  in  congestive  fever  the 
action  of  the  heart  may,  at  least  in  some  instances,  be  feeble  rather 
than  energetic. 

Dr.  Wwxi's  **  reasons  "  which  we  have  just  copied,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, imply  the  existence  of  real  and  considerable  debility.  But,  do 
the  circumstances  connected  with,  and  the  phenomena  attendant  on  con- 
gestive fever,  indicate  a  state  of  general  prostration,  or  is  this  consistent 
with  the  fact,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Wood  himself,  that  ''  the  patient  will 
sometimes  walk  about  his  room,  hours  afler  the  pulse  has  ceased  to  be 
felt  at  the  wrist,"  or  with  the  circumstance  that  the  disease  is  one  fie. 
quently  of  sudden  occurrence,  in  patients  with  whom  no  debilitating 
treatment  has  been  adopted,  and  in  persons  not  previously  exposed  or 
subjected  to  debilitating  influences  ?  The  author  also  remarks  that  **the 
weakness  of  old  age,  or  previous  disease,  does  not  appear  to  constitute 
a  predisposition,  for"  (he  continues)  ^* according  to  Dr.  Parry»  the 
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greater  number  of  fatal  cases  is  between  25  and  85,  and  among  the  ple- 
thoric and  robust."  We  may  here  remark  also,  that  the  author  else- 
where, attributing,  very  correctly  we  hltve  no  doubt,  the  occurrence  of 
congestion  to  '*the  peculiar  state  of  the  innervation,"  admits  that  this 
«<  does  not  consist  in  a  universal  prostration  of  the  nervous  power.  On 
the  contrary,  while  defective  in  relation  to  certain  functions,  it  may  be 
unimpaired  in  others."  Still  more  correctly  we  believe  he  might  have 
8aid«  augmented  in  others. 

We  Imve  alluded  to  the  explanation  given  by  Dr.  Wood  of  the  me- 
chanism of  congestion,  and  we  will  now  present  a  few  extracts  in  which 
it  is  exhibited. 

**  The  congestion  necessarily  foUoiss  the  prostration  of  the  active  cir- 
culating  forces.  The  pulmonary  capillaries,  the  heart  and  the  systemic 
capillaries  are  all  enfeebled ;  the  blood,  therefore  collects  in  the  veins 
and  in  the  great  internal  organs."  *  «  *  *  Nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  the  occurrence  of  this  condition,  in  diseases  attended  with 
great  and  sudden  prostration.  The  heart  parfieipating  in  ^is  prostra- 
tion^ is  unable  to  transmit  the  blood  so  rapidly  as  it  is  conveyed  towards 
itf  by  the  continued  action  of  the  capillaries,  and  by  the  forces  which 
move  the  blood  in  the  veins.  This  fuid  therefore  necessarily  accumtdates 
in  the  right  side  of  the  heart  and  in  the  great  venous  trunks"  ***** 
**  We  see  it "  (congestion)  *Mn  syncope  when  all  the  blood  deserts  the 
capillaries,  and  becomes  concentrated  in  the  veins  and  great  organs. 
We  see  it  in  concussion  of  the  brain  in  no  less  degree  than  in  perni- 
cious fever."  (?)  *'  We  behold  it  in  all  cases  of  violent  shock  upon  the 
nervous  system-^'prostratingthe  powers  of  that  system  and  consequently 
of  the  hearty  as  in  severe  surgical  operations  and  violent  injuries." 

The  rationale  above  given,  of  the  mode  of  the  occurrence  of  conges- 
tion, or  internal  accumulation  of  blood,  is  exceedingly  pretty  and  plau- 
I      sible  ;  but  it  is  of  course  only  applicable  to  the  congestion  of  syncope, 
and  the  analogous  conditions  mentioned  by  the  author,  including  such 
i     cases  of  congestive  fever  as  he  has  seen,  in  which  the  action  of  the 
I      heart  was  feeble  rather  than  energetic ;  but  it  is  obviously  inapplicable 
I     to  cases  in  which  the  action  of  the  heart  is  not  enfeebled,  and  to  certain 
I     cases,  the  existence  of  which  is  implied,  in  the  admission  of  Dr.  Wood, 
I      that  this  condition  *  of  the  capillaries  may  co-exist  with  considerable 
I      power  of  the  heart ;  for   the  want  of  innervation  is  not  necessarily 
I      equal  in  the  whole  circulation ; "  and  in  this — ^  it  is  possible  that  the 
heart  may  have  its  natural  share  and  even  more  than  its  natural  share 

I      

I  *  Here  is  the  eonditbn  referred  to.  ^  In  the  ))emicioiis  fevers,  the  Innerw 
I  tion  of  the  extreme  vessels  fails,  and  thev  cannot  therefore  perform  their  part 
I  effictnally  in  the  circulation.  TAe  hUoi  enters  them  with  difficulty  in  their  enr 
I  fkbkd  stale,  and  is  carried  through  them  very  slowly.  Hence  thefmleness ;  and 
hence  also  the  lividness  of  the  sur&ce,  owinjg;  to  the  stagnation  of  the  blood. 
From  the  same  approach  to  nervous  death  in  these  vessels,  they  allow  the  wa- 
'  tery  portions  of  the  blood  to  ooze  through  them,  almost  as  through  dead  mem- 
'       brane.    Hence  the  profase  sweats.    The  coldness  obviously  arises  from  the  •* 

langoid  circulation  and  deficient  change  of  blood."    In  a  former  quotation  it  is 
I       stated  that,  ^  the  heart  participatwg  in  this  prostration  is  unable  to  transmit  the 
blood  so  rapidly  as  it  is  conveyed  towards  i^  by  the  continued  action  €f  the  capil" 
2arie5,"&c.    Page  390. 
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of  nervous  energyt  while  the  innervation  of  the  extreme  arteries  ntf 
capillaries  maj  be  defective."  Now,  as  the  cases  oi  congestive  fenr 
which  we  have  observed,  have  l/een  connected  with  the  latter  oooditioa 
(we  could  show  too  that  this  is  not  oontrarj  to  the  experience  of  othen; 
It  would  have  been  most  gratifying  had  the  author  given  us  an  explan- 
tion  also,  of  the  mechanism  of  the  formation  of  congestion,  consisteit 
with  the  existence  of  this  state  of  the  heart's  action  ;  admitting  forosr- 
selves,  that  as  jet  we  have  not  been  able  to  ^hion  out  one  in  acaxd* 
ance  with  this  fact,  at  all  satisfactory. 

The  discrepancy  of  opinion,  existing  among  di£&rent  observers  in  re- 
gard to  the  degree  of  force  with  which  the  heart  acts  in  congesdn 
fever,  may  perhaps  be  reconcilable  by  the  supposition,  that  in  difiereat 
instances,  very  opposite  states  of  the  system  have  served  for  the  acoowft 
given.  We  admit  of  course  that  we  have  met  with  cases  of  miasms- 
tic  fever,  in  which  the  action  of  the  heart  was  feeble ;  but,  if  we  reooi- 
lect  aright,  invariably  it  was  in  connexion  with  a  state  of  general  fm- 
tratum  of  the  system,  from  age,  feebleness  of  constitution,  varioos  ^ 
bilitating  causes,  and  especially,  an  active  evacuating  and  debililatiiis 
treatment,  adopted  for  the  cure  of  cases,  at  first  of  but  very  uKidenit 
severity.  In  such  instances,  the  phenomena  presented  must  of  coans 
be  different  from  those  characterizing  the  state  of  congestion,  as  ooeor- 
ring  in  congestive  fever, — attacking  as  it  does,  as  is  shown  hy  the  ^m- 
tations  of  Dr.  Wood,  generally  the  young  and  plethoric ;  considering  fo^ 
that  ^  the  weakness  of  old  age  or  previous  disease  does  not  appear  to 
constitute  a  predisposition."  In  the  one  instance,  the  peculiar  pheao- 
mena  are  mainly  the  result  merely  of  real  prostration  or  debility,  and 
may  bear  in  reality  no  inconsiderable  analogy  to  a  state  of  approach- 
ing syncope  ;  in  the  other  they  are,  it  would  seem,  owing  chiefly  to  the 
concentrated  action  of  the  one  morbific  agent.  The  one  appears  to  be 
a  state  of  real  prostration,  a  general  defect  of  nervous  influence ;  ik 
other,  a  redundant  supply  of  nervous  influence  to  some  one  part  or  part^ 
and  a  proportionate  defect  to  others.  There  are,  unquestionably,  caiefl 
in  which  the  phenomena  of  congestion  are  present,  in  connection  witk 
those  of  a  state  of  more  or  less  real  prostration,  but  even  in  these  ii- 
stances,  the  action  of  the  heart  will  be  found  comparaiwely  sinmg. 

Dr.  Wood  gives  no  detail  of  the  symptoms  of  the  particular  cases  ob- 
served by  himself,  in  which  the  action  of  the  heart  was  feeble  ratha 
than  energetic,  and  it  is  necessary  to  the  formation  of  a  proper  judge- 
ment, that  the  course  and  symptoms  should  be  minutely  recordei 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  mere  prostration,  in  cases  of  fever,  hts 
sometimes  been  mistaken  for  the  state  in  the  South  and  Southwetf 
termed  congestive ;  and  phenomena,  principally  dependent  on  the  for- 
mer, placed  to  the  account  of  the  latter.  We  cannot  resist  the  impres> 
sion,  nor  yet  its  utterance,  in  spite  of  the  high  estimate  we  are  compel* 
led  to  place  upon  the  attainments  and  experience  of  Dr.  Wood,  and  th< 
profound  respect  which  these,  together  with  his  position,  inspire — that, 
.notwithstanding  the  ^^reasojis"  which  he  has  given  why  the  action  of 
the  heart  has  appeared  feeble  in  the  disease  under  coasideratioa,  his 
opinions,  in  regard  to  the  congestion  of  pernicious  fever,  in  so  fiir  it 
they  are  based  upon  the  observation  of  cases  of  syncope  and  other  m- 
stances  of  pure  nervous  prostration, — are  really  of  little  valoe. 
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Dr.  Wood  tells  in  that  he  "  never  saw  a  case  in  Philadelphia  or  the 
neighbourhood,  except  in  the  hospitals,  among  sailors  recently  from  the 
Southern  coast,  or  among  medical  students  from  the  Southern  and 
Southwestern  States." — It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  miasmatic 
poison,  that  in  many  instances  it  remains  dormant,  as  it  were,  in  the  sys- 
tem for  a  length  of  time,  and  its  effects  become  developed,  perhaps, 
some  time  subsequent  to,  and  in  situations  remote  from  the  place  of  its 
reception.  It  will,  however,  we  think,  be  considered  highly  improbable 
by  those  generally  most  familiar  with  its  effects,  that  in  many  of  the 
cases,  in  which  the  quantity  and  degree  of  concentration  of  the  poison 
received  are  sufficient  for  the  production  of  well  marked  congestion,  it 
would  remain  dormant  in  the  system  the  length  of  time  implied  above ; 
though,  where  merely  sufficient  for  the  production  of  ordinary  intermit- 
tents  and  the  less  pernicious  remittents  has  been  received,  this  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  be  of  more  frequent  occurrence.  Now,  if  in 
connection  with  this,  the  antiphlogistic  and  evacuating  propensities  of 
our  Northern  confreres  generally,  in  regard  to  this  disease,  be  borne 
in  mind ;  their  fondness  for  purgatives,  antimonials  and  other  debilitaU 
ing  measures,  for  the  removal  of  local  lesions  (which  are  almost  inva* 
riably  aggravated  in  each  recurring  paroxysm,)  and  to  make  the  "re- 
mission almost  amount  to  an  intermission,"  and  the  consequent  protrac- 
tion of  their  cases,  before  venturing  upon  the  administration  of  the  anti- 
periodic,  we  think  it  will  be  scarcely  doubted,  that  the  opportunities  of 
Dr.  Wood,  for  the  observation  of  cases  of  remittent  fever,  with  general 
collapse  or  prostration,  have  been  much  more  numerous  than  for  those 
attended  with  decided  congestion. 

But  this  digression  has  become  too  much  extended,  and  we  return  to 
the  symptoms  for  further  extracts. 

*****  (4  xhere  are  often  great  restlessness,  general  uneasiness 
and  jactitation.  The  patient,  not  aware  of  his  extreme  danger,  and 
sometimes  wondering  at  the  anxiety  exhibited  by  his  attendants,  often 
attempts  to  rise  from  his  bed,  and,  if  not  prevented,  will  walk  to  the 
window  or  door  of  the  apartment.  The  direct  cerebral  functions,  in- 
cluding the  action  of  the  will  upon  the  muscles,  are  singularly  undis- 
turbed, in  the  midst  of  the  wreck  of  organic  life.  The  patient  will  some- 
times walk  about  the  room  hours  after  the  pulse  has  ceased  to  be  felt  at 
the  wrist." 

After  the  detail  of  symptoms,  fit)m  which  the  preceding  extracts  have 
been  made,  marking  the  disease,  the  author  notices  '*  some  of  the  more 
prominent  diversities,"  in  one  of  which  particular  allusion  is  made  to  a 
weakened  state  of  the  heart's  action,  as  especially  characterising  it ; 
though  from  the  general  tenor  of  his  previous  remarks  on  the  subject,  it 
will,  we  think,  bo  the  opinion  of  many,  that  this  very  state  of  the  heart  is 
eooiidered  by  him  a  sine  qua  non  to  the  existence  of  congestion  at  all ; 
necessarily  the  first  step  in  the  mechanism  of  its  production. 

**  It  may  be  proper,"  observes  the  author,  '*  to  notice  some  of  the 
more  prominent  diversities,  in  the  variety  of  the  disease  above  described; 
that,  to  wit,  in  which  the  organic  functions  are  chiefly  concerned.  Soms-  - 
ttmef ,  ikt  force  of  the  disease  appears  to  be  direded  especially  to  the 
hsert^  and  the  prmnineni  phenomena  are  those  of  excessive  prostraHon  of 
the  dretdation."  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
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„  In  other  cases,  the  coldneBe  is  the  most  prominent  symptom,  gnl» 
allj  deepening  as  the  paroxysm  advances,  and  at  length  oocopjiog  i^ 
most  the  whole  surface,  without  any  primary  extraordinary  redaction  tf 
the  pulse,  and  without  disorder  in  the  digestive  functions.  The  ImhI 
at  length  gives  way  and  the  patient  perishes  in  the  first  or  the  seeosi 
paroxysm." 

The  following  remarks  are  well  calculated  to  impress  upon  the  mii' 
of  the  practitioner  the  importance  of  a  correct  diagnosis.  Of  coon^ 
an  error  of  the  kind  mentioned  by  Dr.  Wood,  could  only  occur  wkie 
the  disease  is  of  very  rare  occurrence,  and  under  the  care  of  one  te 
very  little  accustomed  to  the  treatment  of  miasmatic  diseases. 

**  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  be  able  to  distinguish  this  from  tk 
ordinary  forms  of  miasmatic  fever ;  because,  the  safety  of  the  pslietf 
depends  upon  the  adoption  of  prompt  and  vigorous  measures,  which  are 
not  deemed  necessary  in  other  cases.  When  fully  formed,  the  afiectMS 
can  scarcely  be  mistaken  if  the  practitioner  be  on  his  guard.  Its  fN» 
sible  occurrence  in  any  instance  of  bilious  fever  should  be  bono  ii 
mind.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever,  that  death  frequently  arises  from  t 
want  of  this  caution.  Cases  of  the  kind  have,  indeed,  faUen  under  07 
own  observation.  In  the  course  of  a  bilious  remittent,  symptoms  oft 
pernicious  character  appear,  and  yield,  perhaps,  after  a  time,  either  to  t&e 
remedies  employed,  or  in  the  regular  course  of  the  disease.  1^ 
amendment  is  very  naturally  supposed  to  be  the  commencement  of  cos- 
valescence,  and  no  extraordinary  measures  of  safety  are  resorted  (1^ 
But  the  apparent  retreat  of  the  disease  is  only  the  preparation  for  t 
more  vigorous  onset,  and,  when  the  onset  comes,  in  an  unguarded  iM 
of  the  defences,  it  is  irresistible." 

The  morbid  appearances  mentioned  by  Dr.  Wood,  are  given  from  the 
examination  of  thirteen  cases,  by  M.  Maillot.  We  discover  nothing  of 
special  interest.  The  condition  however  of  the  liver,  it  may  be  as  w)^ 
to  name,  as  the  ''  anatomical  characteristic"  of  remittent  fever,  descn'M 
by  Dr.  Stewardson,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  present,  or  if  so^  so' 
noted.  **  The  liver  was  variously  affected,  being  either  red  and  sA 
like  ihe  tissue  of  the  spleen,  or  enlarged,  yeilowishf  dry  and  brUde ;  or 
of  enormous  size,  and  engorged  with  blood  ;  or  softened  to  the  conns- 
tence  of  paste  ;  or  finally  quite  healthy."  We  call  attention  to  the  i^ 
pearance  alluded  to  in  the  words  which  we  have  italicised,  as  being 
probably  the  same  as  that  noted  by  M.  Louis,  in  the  yellow  iefer  ^ 
Gibraltar. 

The  remarks  of  Dr.  Wood  generally,  relative  to  the  natiare  of  the 
disease,  are  exceedingly  interesting ;  and  are  as  satisfactory  as  soefc 
explanations  commonly  are,  or,  as  the  obscurity  of  the  subject  will  per- 
haps admit     We  extract  a  few  paragraphs. 

**  What  is  it,  that  imparts  its  peculiar  character  to  pernicious  kmt^- 
Can  it  be  inflammation  ?  Is  it  possible  that  this  process  can  be  extin- 
guished and  relighted  again  so  suddenly  ?  It  has  been  suggested,  tint, 
the  general  excitability  being  exhausted  by  the  violence  of  the  parox- 
ysm, the  inflammation  may  continue  to  exist  in  the  interval,  and  yel  h^ 
unable  to  bring  the  system  under  its  influence.  But  who  can  conceire 
of  6n  acute  and  fatal  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  tli* 
stomach  with  a  healthy  appetite,  or  of  the  brain,  with  a  perfectly  fom^ 
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intellect,  and  without  headache  or  other  uneasiness  ?  Inflammation 
may  in  a  certain  degree  co-exist  with  the  other  phenomena  ;  but  it  con- 
stitutes in  most  cases  no  portion  of  the  danger  ;  for  aJl  the  difference 
between  death  and  a  speedy  restoration  to  health,  lies  in  a  few  grains 
of  quinia.  Who  has  ever  administered  quinia  in  ordinary  cases  of  gas- 
tritis, or  any  other  inflammation  with  similar  results  ? 

It  is  in  the  peculiar  state  of  the  innervation,  that  we  are  to  look  for 
the  source  at  once  of  the  symptoms  and  the  danger.  This  does  not  con- 
sist in  a  universal  prostration  of  the  nervous  power.  On  the  contrary, 
while  defective  in  relation  to  certain  functions,  it  may  be  unimpaired  in 
others.  Let  us  apply  this  view  to  the  explanation  of  the  symptoms.  In 
the  first  place,  in  relation  to  the  cases  of  collapse,  in  which  the  organic 
functions  are  especially  concerned.  This  is  prominently  characterized 
by  a  want  of  action  in  the  capillaries  and  extreme  arteries.  Some  sup- 
pose that  these  vessels  are  spasmodically  contracted.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence whatever  of  the  existence  of  such  spasm.  They  collapse  simply 
because  they  contain  no  blood,  just  as  they  collapse  in  death.  All  parts 
of  the  organism  receive  a  certain  supply  of  nervous  influence  which  is 
essential  to  the  due  performance  of  their  functions.  The  extreme  ves- 
sels are  probably  not  less  under  that  influence  than  other  parts.  *  *  *  * 
In  the  pernicious  fever  the  innervation  of  the  extreme  vessels  &.i]s,  and 
they  cannot,  therefore,  perform  their  part  efiectually  in  the  circulation. 
The  blood  enters  them  with  difiiculty,  in  their  enfeebled  state,  and  is 
carried  through  them  very  slowly." 

We  decidedly  concur  in  opinion  with  Dr.  Wood,  that  it  cannot  be  in- 
flammation which  stamps  the  peculiar  character  upon  pernicious  fever ; 
though  we  believe,  that  there  are  few  cases  indeed,  in  which,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  it  is  not  present  in  some  one  organ  or  other ; 
but  we  are  tempted  almost  to  doubt,  whether  in  any  case  deserving  the 
term  pernicious,  *'  a  healthy  appetite"  is  ever  present  between  the 
paroxysms.  Further, — we  feel  certain  almost  that  the  question,  *'  who 
has  ever  administered  quinia  in  ordinary  cases  of  gastritis,  or  any  other 
inflammation  with  like  results  ?"  was  written  by  the  author  in  a  fit  of 
momentary  forgetful  ness, — at  least,  if  by  the  expression  ''similar  results" 
is  meant,  a  decided  and  marked  curative  influence  ;  for,  we  cannot  for 
a  moment  suppose  that  Dr.  Wood  is  not  aware  of  the  extensive  appli- 
cation of  this  remedy,  which  is  made  in  the  treatment  of  inflammations. 
Has  it  not  become  a  common  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  acute  inflam- 
matory rheumatism  ?  Indeed,  is  it  not  the  remedy  principally  relied  on 
in  this  disease  by  some  ?  Innumerable  instances  of  its  successful  appli- 
cation, to  the  treatment  of  the  common  inflammatory  diseases  might  be 
cited.  We  will  simply  refer  to  two  cases  of  meningitis  successfully 
treated  with  it,  mentioned  in  a  valuable  paper,  ''  on  the  poisonous  pro- 
perties of  the  sulphate  of  quinine,"  published  in  the  American  Journal 
of  Medical  Sciences  for  April,  1847,  by  Dr.  W.  O.  Baldwin,  of  Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

If  fault  can  possibly  be  found  with  the  author's  observations  on  the 
treatment  of  congestive  fever,  it  is  in  his  recommendation  of  certain 
remedies,  which,  many  we  are  assured,  of  the  most  extended  experience 
in  the  management  of  the  disease,  will  deem  of  very  questionable  utility, 
as  for  instatice  the  acetate  of  lead,  kino,  oil  of  turpentine,  ^Lc^^^ai  a 
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time,  (for  in  all  cases  of  congestive  fever,  this  Is  generaily  the  cw] 
when  it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  reallj  important  rsmeia 
can  be  retained  on  the  stomach  : — All  this  however  is  cxitweighed  If 
his  recommendation  of  the  liberal  use  of  opium,^and  the  fbUowiD^: 

"  As  soon  as  a  remission  or  intermission  has  been  obtained,  there  ■ 
but  one  course  of  treatment,  and  that  is  all  important.  There  »Mi 
be  no  delay  for  previous  treatment ;  no  waiting  for  a  more  perfect  idiif 
from  this,  that,  or  the  other  symptom.  Such  dallying  has  bat  too  ote 
been  fatal.  No  matter  whether  the  patient  has  been  under  treatoM 
or  not  during  the  paroxysm,  no  matter  how  partial  the  remission,  pravi- 
ded  it  be  a  remission,  no  matter  at  what  period  of  the  interval  thepnfr 
titionor  may  have  been  called ;  his  first,  his  last,  almost  his  only  thoogk 
should  be  sulphate  of  quinia." 

Perhaps  in  consequence  often  of  the  brevity  of  the  remlsnon,  tk 
possibility  of  apticipation,  and  the  difficulty  now  and  then  of  detechif 
the  remissions,  it  might  not  be  safe  to  make  it  an  invariable  rale  tovtf 
for  a  remission  before  commencing  the  administration  of  quinia. 

The  third  article  of  the  first  class,  is  devoted  to  yellow /ever  of  vkiek 
we  have  an  excellent  account,  corresponding  pretty  well, — a  few  poiali 
excepted, — with  the  details  given  by  many  of  our  best  and  most  expe- 
rienced authors. 

'*  It  is  an  interesting  fiict"  observes  Dr.  Wood,  **that  it  does  notoeev 
in  all  countries  where  the  circumstances  apparently  fitvorable  to  its  pro- 
duction, exist  in  an  equal  degree.  Thus,  while  it  is  exceedingly  cooi' 
mon  in  the  sea-port  towns  of  intertropical  America,  and  not  unfrequeotlj 
in  those  of  South- Western  Europe,  it  is  almost  unknown  in  thotect 
Asia,  Eastern  Africa  and  South-Eastem  Europe.  We  never  hear  of  it 
in  Canton,  Calcutta,  Alexandria,  Smyrna,  or  Constantinople,  irUk 
every  one  is  familiar  with  its  ravages  in  Vera  Cruz,  Havana,  Nev 
Orleans,  Gibraltar  and  Barcelona." 

*'  It  seldom  or  never  shows  itself  as  a  prevailing  disease  in  a  BCMtteai 
population,  or  at  a  distance  from  navigable  waters,"  but  is  confised 
almost  exclusively  to  places  where  human  beings  congregate;  nto 
ships,  garrisoned  forts,  and  towns  upon  the  sea-coast,  or  upon  streini 
emptying  into  the  ocean.  To  these  statements  of  the  author,  however, 
a  few  rare  exceptions  might  be  named. 

The  initiatory  symptoms,  as  given,  present  nothing  clearly  distingoiik* 
ing  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  from  that  of  several  other  febrik 
affections.  They  are  chilliness,  more  or  less  marked  ;  subsequently  t 
hot  and  dry  skin,  flushed  face,  thirst,  nausea  and  vomiting,  furred  tonguBt 
oppression  at  the  epigastrium,  headache,  and  perhaps  delirium ;  vd 
severe  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs.  The  latter.  Dr.  Wood  considen 
**  among  the  most  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  incipient  stage."  ^ 
a  circumstance  mentioned  by  the  author,  to  wit:  the  frequent  com- 
mencement of  the  attack  in  the  night,  it  would  seem  to  difier  from  the 
miasmatic  fevers;  the  latter,  more  frequently  it  is  believed,  being nt^ 
ered  in  during  the  day. 

We  quote  at  some  length  the  symptoms  given,  as  being  present  rf^ 
the  perfect  development  of  the  disease. 

**  These  febrile  symptoms  continue  usually  with  little  or  no  reroiiii<*> 
for  a  period  varying  from  a  few  hours  to  three  days,  and  sorfietinieierea 
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longer.    The  duration  is  shorter  in  the  more  violent  cases,  and  longer 
in  the    mild  ;  and  in  the  latter,  is  sometimes  extended  to  four  or  Hve 
days*    with  a  more  decided  tendency  to  remission.     Having  run  its 
course,  the  fever  subsides,  and  a  great  apparent  amelioration  of  the  dis* 
ease  is  experienced.     The  skin  becomes  cooler  and  softer,  the  pulse 
nearly  or  quite  natural,  the  respiration  calm,  and  the  stomach  compara- 
tively quiet.     The  headache  and  excruciating  pains  in  the  back,  if  not 
previously  relieved,  disappear  ;  and  the  patient,  freed  from  the  distress  of 
body  and   mind,  becomes  comparatively  cheerful  and  hopeful,  and  not 
unfrequently  confident  of  recovery.     It  is  not  unusual  to  find  him  sitting 
up,  either  in  or  out  of  bed,  and  to  be  told  by  him  that  he  is  quite  well. 
But  this  is  a  delusive  calm.     Sometimes,  indeed,  convalescence  dates 
from  the  subsidence  of  the  fever  in  mild  cases  ;  but  generally  the  great 
struggle  is  yet  to  come.     This  apparent  amelioration  is  not  in  any 
respect  comparable  to  the  remission  or  intermission  of  miasmatic  fever. 
The  disease  still  continues  unabated.     It  is  only  that  the  febrile  pheno- 
mena have  disappeared  under  the  failing  powers  of  the  system.     The 
strui^gle  against  the  noxious  influence  has  ceased  for  a  time.     The  con- 
tinuance of  the  fever  would  be  a  favorable  rather  than  an  unfavorable 
sign  ;  as  it  would  evince  a  greater  ability  of  the  system  to  cope  with  its 
ferocious  adversary. 

There  are  phenomena  even  during  this  temporary  calm,  which  evince 
the  existence  of  undiminished  danger.  Upon  pressure  in  the  epigas- 
trium, the  tenderness,  instead  of  being  diminished,  is  found  to  be  greater 
even  than  before.  The  redness  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  the  flush  of  the 
face  may  be  gone ;  but  in  their  place  is  often  a  yellowish  or  orange 
color,  which  gradually  extends  itself  from  the  forehead  and  eyes  to  the 
face,  neck  and  chest,  and  ultimately  in  a  greater 'or  less  degree  over  the 
whole  body.  The  urine  also  has  a  yellow  tinge,  which  even  though 
the  discharge  may  appear  in  mass  of  a  dark  brovm  color,  may  be  de- 
tected when  it  is  in  thin  layers.  The  pulse  is  sometimes  even  slower 
than  in  health,  and  has  been  known  to  descend  to  40  in  a  minute.  In 
bad  cases,  there  is  sometimes  a  little  heaviness  or  stupor.  This  period  of 
apparent  abatement  may  continue  but  a  few  hours,  or  may  be  protracted 
for  twenty-four  hours. 

Another  class  of  phenomena  now  ensue ;  those,  namely,  of  debility 
or  prostration.  In  severe  cases,  the  weakness  is  extreme.  The  pulse 
is  quick,  irregular  and  feeble ;  the  skin  is  yellow,  orange,  or  of  a  bronzed 
appearance ;  the  blood  appears  to  be  oflen  nearly  stagnant  in  the  capil- 
laries,  so  that  when  removed  by  pressure  with  the  finger  from  the  por* 
tioD  of  the  skin,  the  color  returns  very  slowly ;  the  dependent  and  ex. 
treme  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  fingers,  toes,  scrotum  and  back,  become 
of  a  dark  purplish  hue  ;  the  tongue  is  now  oflen  brown  and  dryish  in  the 
centre,  or  smooth,  red  and  chapped ;  and  sordes  occasionally  collect 
about  the  gums  and  teeth.  The  stomach  resunoes  its  former  irritability ; 
every  thing  swallowed  is  thrown  up  again,  and  a  new  matter  is  ejected^ 
consisting  of  brown  or  blackish  flakes  or  particles,  diflused  in  a  color- 
less liquid,  which  may  be  at  first  slightly  tinged  by  them,  but  ultimately 
becomes  black  and  opaque.  In  very  malignant  cases,  the  condition  of 
system  above  described,  may  come  even  as  early  as  the  first  day ;  and 
occasionally  the  extreme  capillary  proatratioUy  with  the  purplish  skin,  and 
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a  pulse  scarcely  perceptible  at  the  wrist  ensues,  while  the  heart  and  Jug* 
vessels  are  still  beating  tumultuous]/.     The  urine,  often  scanty  and  h%fc. 
colo];ed  during  the  fever,  is  now  sometimes  nearly  natural— somediBB 
almoft  or  quite  suppressed,  and  occasionally,  though  rareij,  retaiiici 
At  tl  is  stage  of  the  disease,  hemorrhage  occasionaUj  takes  place  fi«a 
various  parts  of  the  body,  especially  from  the  mucous  roembranea.     Bkot 
oozes  from  the  gums,  the  fissures  in  the  tongue,  the  fauces  and  the  noi- 
trila.     It  is  sometimes  also  vomited  or  discharged  by  sftool,  or  ^th  tkf 
urine  ;  and  petechia  and  vibicesr  arising  from  its  extra vaaation,  appev 
upon  the  skin.     The  irritability  and  extreme  distress  of  the  febrile  st^ 
are  now  replaced  by  an  extraordinary  apathy,  and  the  countenance  ei- 
presses  a  quiet  resignation  or  gloomy  indifference.    The  pulse  at  leogifc 
almost  ceases  ;  the  respiration  becomes  slow,  sighing,  and  occaaionaQf 
interrupted  by  hiccough  ;  the  skin  assumes  a  cold  and  clammj  feel;  Che 
bowels  often  give  way  and  discharge  large  quantities  of  bhick  matter, 
similar  to  that  ejected  by  the  stomach ;  low  delirium  sets  in  ;  an  ofiea- 
sive  odour  sometimes  exhales  from  the  whole  body ;  the  ejes   beooet 
sunken  and  the  countenance  collapsed :  and  death  takes  place,  oftea 
quietly,  but  sometimes  in  the  midst  of  convulsions.     Black  vomit,  yel- 
lowness of  the  skin  and  hemorrhage,  have  been  mentioned  as  altend- 
ants  upon  the  last  stage  ;  but  patients  often  die  without  them. 

Instead  of  pursuing  this  fatal  course,  the  system  very  oflen  retJOM 
after  the  period  of  abatement,  and  a  secondary  fever  sets  in,  w^hichmay 
be  of  various  grades  of  violence,  but  may  always  be  regarded  as  a 
salutary  eftbrt  of  nature,  or  at  least  a  sign  that  the  vital  energies  are 
not  yet  exhausted."  *  ♦  *  * 

**  From  a  review  of  the  course  of  yellow  fever  as  above  described, 
it  will  appear  that  it  has  usually  three  distinct  stages.  The  first  is  that 
of  the  primary  febrile  action,  which  continues  from  a  few  hours  to  seve- 
ral days,  on  the  average,  perhaps,  from  thirty-six  to  sixty  hours.  The 
second  is  that  of  subsidence  or  abatement,  in  which  the  exhaustion  of 
the  excitability  leaves  the  system  in  a  state  of  temporary  repose,  and 
which  may  continue,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  from  twelve  to  twenty, 
four  hours.  The  third  stage  is  that  of  secondary  fever  or  collapse^  ac- 
cording as  the  system  has  or  has  not  the  strength  to  rally  under  thed»- 
pressing  influences  to  which  it  is  subjected," 

**When  convalescence  takes  place  from  severe  cases  of  yellow  fewer, 
it  is  commonly  tedious,  in  consequence  of  the  amount  of  repair  which 
is  necessary  to  restore  the  dilapidated  organs." 

It  may  not  be  irrelevant  here,  to  observe,  that  in  the  Medical  History 
of  Alabama,  a  paper  recently  published  by  Dr.  Lewis,  of  Mobile,  who 
has  unquestionably  seen  much  of  yellow  fever,  we  find  it  stated  that, 
**as  a  general  rule  recovery  is  very  rapid,  frequently  resulting  in  aeon- 
dition  of  health  greatly  better  than  that  which  existed  previous  to  at- 
tack." This  is  merely  one  of  the  innumerable  discrepancies  found  be- 
tween the  statements  of  dififerent  authors  who  have  treated  of  yellow 
fever. 

The  preceding  account  is  descriptive  of  the  more  common  course  of 
the  disease ;  certain  **  diversities  "  are  enumerated  of  which  we  can 
only  spare  room  fer  one,  which  the  author  observes  is  '^  in  the  &ahioii- 
able  language  of  the  day,  denominated  congestive." 
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#  «  *  *  <^The  state  of  system  Is  asthenic  from  the  commencement; 
the  pulse  being  very  frequent  and  feeble  during  the  febrile  excitement, 
or  the  general  strength  being  inadequate  to  rally  from  beneath  the  force 
of  the  first  blow,  and  the  symptoms  at  the  beginning  being  those  of 
great  prostration,  especially  of  the  whole  capillary  system.  •  *  ♦  *  * 
Universal  weakness,  with  obscure  and,  as  it  were,  paralytic  pains  in  the 
back  and  lower  extremeties,  and  a  sense  of  weight  or  stupe&ction 
in  the  head ;  the  skin  dry,  unctuous  or  perspiring,  without  tone  and 
without  heat,  unless  near  the  centre  of  the  body ;  the  pulse  sometimes 
frequent  and  sometimes  full,  but  always  feeble  and  occasionally  almost 
wanting  at  the  wrist,  while  the  heart  and  carotids  may  be  throbbing 
tumultuously ;  the  face,  pale  or  purplish,  with  an  expression  of  counten- 
ance either  stolid  or  apathetic,  or  such  as  usually  indicates  a  feeling  of 
horror  or  intense  agony." 

By  the  way,  how  does  Dr.  Wood  reconcile  a  tumultuous  throbbing  of 
the  heart  in  this  congestive  form  of  yellow  fever,  with  his  reason,  why, 
in  the  congestive  cases  of  miasmatic  fever,  the  heart  is  feeble  rather 
than  energetic  in  its  action  ;  seeing  that  the  reasons^  when  examined, 
may  be  resolved  into  this,  that  feebleness  of  the  heart's  action  is,  accord- 
ing to  his  theory  of  its  formation,  necessarily  the  first  step  in  the  mecha- 
nism of  congestion  ? 

The  yellowness  of  the  skin^  in  this  disease,  is  attributed  by  Dr.  Wood 
to  the  same  cause,  as  that  to  which  he  attributes  its  occurrence  in  re- 
mittent fever,  to  wit,  a  change  in  the  blood,  giving  rise  to  an  excessive 
production  of  the  same  coloring  principle  that  imparts  yellowness  to  the 
bile.  When  the  color  is  deeper,  presenting  a  hue  of  bronze,  it  is  ^'  as- 
cribable  to  its  admixture  with  the  dark  red  color  of  the  stagnant  blood." 
The  black  vomit  ''  is  not  generally  observed  before  the  second  or 
third  stage.  The  matters  ejected  from  the  stomach  are  at  first  such  as 
have  been  swallowed,  and  aflern'ards  usually  a  little  bile,  probably  from 
the  gall-bladder,  and  the  vitiated  secretions  of  the  stomach  itself."  *  *  * 
"  The  mode  in  which  it  is  thrown  up  is  different  from  ordinary  vomit- 
ing. It  appears  to  gush  forth  apparently  without  effi>rt  on  the  part  of 
the  patient,  and  sometimes  almost  without  his  consciousness ;  being 
not  unfrequently  discharged  upon  the  bedclothes.  Sometimes  it  is 
ejected  by  mouthfuls,  by  a  sort  of  regurgitation,  and  portions  of  it  come 
up  occasionally  with  hiccough." 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  author,  that  *^  the  vessels  of  the  stomach  really 
modify  the  blood  in  its  passage  through  them,"  and  that  it  is  in  this 
manner  that  the  black  vomit  is  produced.  That  this  matter  is  however 
produced  merely  by  the  admixture  of  blood  discharged  into  the  stomach 
with  the  acid  secretions  of  this  organ,  we  are  almost  inclined  to  con- 
sider an  established  fact,  from  the  results  of  certain  experiments  per- 
formed by  Dr.  Nott  of  Mobile ;  an  account  of  which  appeared  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences  for  April  1845.  In  these  expe- 
riments the  matter  was  found  to  possess  an  acid  reaction,  and  this  fact ' 
had  been  also  previously  observed  by  others ; — but  by  the  admixture  of 
muriatic  acid  (the  acid  principally  secreted  by  the  stomach)  with  blood, 
a  substance,  identical  in  appearance,  and  seemingly  in  every  respect, 
with  black  vomit,  was  produced.  Professor  Harrison,  too,  of  New- 
Orleans  (New-Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Sept.  1&45)  ca- 
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tartaint  a  timilar  opinion,  the  result,  it  would  seem,  of  8<»De  what  rimik 
experiments.  ^^  In  some  cases,"  he  remains,  ^  the  vomit  can  be  &- 
tinguished  in  nothing  from  blood  in  an  uncoagulated  diseolred  sttte.* 
«  «  *  «  ««^  flylf]^  gQ  i|](Q  [I  2L9  to  deceive  the  most  experienced  persons, 
can  be  artificially  formed  by  pouring  a  little  hydro-chloric  acid  opoi 
blood."  ♦♦♦♦•«!  once,"  he  further  observes,  **witk  Dr.  Thoow 
Hunt  of  this  city,  performed  the  following  experiment.  A  man  «u 
brought  into  the  dead-house,  while  we  were  there.  Upon  examioatka 
there  was  no  black  vomit  in  the  stomach,  but  a  whitisb,  acid  smellinf 
liquid,  amounting  to  about  half  a  pint.  Into  the  stomach,  contaimug 
this  liquid,  some  blood  from  the  vena  cava  was  pourecL  At  first,  ve 
thought  the  experiment  had  failed,  and  returned  to  other  inrestigatiois. 
Upon  examining  the  fluid,  however,  afler  the  lapse  often  or  fifteen  oi- 
nutes,  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  it  from  specimens  of  black  fwaik 
with  which  it  was  contrasted*"  It  is  further  stated  by  the  same  gentle- 
man, that  by  the  black  vomit,  litmus  paper  is  turned  red,  and  tumeric 
paper  which  has  been  changed  by  an  alkali,  is  restored  to  its  originsl 
color.  These  facts,  taken  in  connection,  can  leave  scarcely  a  doubt, 
we  think,  as  to  the  nature  and  mode  of  formation  of  black  Tomit 

In  regard  to  postmortem  appearances,  it  may  be  observed,  that  muj 
of  them  are  similar  to  those  found  in  some  other  febrile  affections,  i' 
was  supposed,  afler  the  observations  of  Louis  on  the  yellow  fever  of 
Gibraltar  in  1828,  that  an  appearance,  anatomically  characteristic  oT 
the  disease,  had  been  discovered,  in  the  peculiar,  anemic,  dfj  condi- 
tion and  yellowish  color  of  the  liver,  which  he  describes  as  being  pre- 
sent in  all  the  cases  which  he  examined.  Subsequent  examinstiov 
however  prove,  that  this  appearance  is  far  from  being  invariably  present 

Dr.  Wood  discusses,  at  some  length,  the  long  and  warmly  mooted 
question  of^he  identity  of  yellow  fever  and  remittent  fever— the  n^ 
tive  of  which,  as  the  reader  is  already  aware,  he  espouses  ;  and  indeed 
the  weight  of  testimony,  resulting  from  the  observation  of  the  more  r^ 
cent  authors,  decidedly  inclines  to  this  view  of  the  matter.  Disposed  to 
the  same  opinion,  we  cannot  however  consider  the  question  bj  uj 
means  entirely  and  satisfactorily  settled;  and  it  must  be  admitted  tint 
many  of  the  arguments  presented  will  by  no  means  bear  examinatioD. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  disease  respecting  which,  the  accounts  of  aotfroo 
are  more  discrepant  than  of  yellow  fever ;  the  statements  of  one  writer 
fiatly  contradicting  frequently  those  of  another ;  and  symptoms  men- 
tioned by  one,  as  principally  characterizing  the  disease,  are  said  bj 
others  rarely  to  be  present,  or  perhaps  to  be  characteristic  of  some  other 
disease.  Nor,  is  this  discrepancy  confined  respectively  to  the  closet 
book-maker  and  the  experienced  and  practical  observer,  but  may  w^ 
unfirequently  be  observed  between  the  statements  of  vnritersof  e<}u&l*^ 
tainments  and  of  equal  opportunities  for  observation.  Why  is  this?  I* 
it  that  d^erent  diseases  have  actually  been  described  by  difierent  ob- 
servers, under  the  one  name  ?  or,  is  it  that  the  modifications  and  shtdes 
of  one  disease  of  varying  features,  have,  on  difierent  occasions,  suppli^ 
the  outlines  of  the  accounts  given. 

**  A  very  prevalent  hypothesis  has  been  that  the  causes  of  yelk>w  and 
bilious  fevers  are  identical, — in  other  words  that  the  former  disease,  •< 
well  as  the  latter,  proceeds  firom  marsh  miasmata.    The  Mefvp' 
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mentfl  in  &yot  of  this  notion  are,  that  the  two  diseases  prevail  in  hot 
countries  and  at  the  same  season  of  the  jear ;  that,  when  the  yellow 
fever  becomes  epidemic,  the  bilious  fever  is  also  apt  to  be  peculiarly 
rife ;  that  acclimated  individuals  are  less  liable  to  the  attacks  of  both, 
than  the  unacclimated;  and  finally,  that  no  essential  difference  exists 
between  the  symptoms  and  course  of  the  two  diseases." 

'4t  is  true  that  the  two  fevers  prevail  in  hot  countries  and  in  hot  wea- 
Uier.  So  do  cholera,  dysentery  and  hepatitis ;  yet  no  one  considers 
these  as  identical  with  yellow  fever.  But  though  heat  is  essential  to 
both,  their  localities  and  other  circumstances  in  relation  to  their  pre« 
valence  are  very  different.  Bilious  fever  occurs  abundantly,  and  even 
malignantly,  in  many  situations,  where  yellow  fever  is  never 
eeen.  Thus,  the  former  disease  is  not  less  prevalent  nor  less  fetal  in 
Asia,  Eastern  Europe,  and  Eastern  Africa,  where  the  latter  is  seldom 
heard  of,  than  in  the  West  Indies  and  other  parts  of  tropical  America, 
where  it  is  very  common.  Bilious  fever  is  quite  as  prevalent  and  quite 
as  violent  in  the  interior  of  miasmatic  countries  as  near  the  sea; 
yellow  fever  seldom  or  never  occurs  at  any  considerable  distance  from 
the  sea-coast,  or  the  borders  of  navigable  streams.  The  latter  disease 
is  almost  always  confined  (there  are  however  exceptions  to  this.  Rev.) 
to  a  dense  population,  as  for  example  to  cities  and  garrisons ;  one  of 
the  most  striking  circumstances  in  relation  to  the  former  is,  that  its 
cause  appears  to  be  neutralized  by  the  atmosphere  of  cities." 

Now,  by  very  much  such  reasoning  as  the  above  it  might,  we  think,  ' 
be  made  equally  apparent,  that  the  causes  of  intermittent  and  remittent 
fevers,  as  also,  of  the  pernicious  forms  of  these  diseases,  were  difierent ; 
for,  it  is  well  known,  that  one  of  these  may  affect  chiefly  one  locality ; 
another,  another  locality,  owing  perhaps  to  differences  in  the  quantity 
and  concentration  of  the  poisonous  agent,  and  certain  modifying  influ. 
ences.  Thus,  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  intermittents  may  prevail 
extensively  in  certain  localities  and  seasons,  where  and  when  intermit* 
tents  are  rarely  seen,  and  St  is  stated  by  Dr.  Wood  himself,  on  the  authori- 
ty of  Dr.  Parry,  that,  "  while  ordinary  bilious  fever  occupies  the  table 
lands,  the  pernicious  form  has  been  observed  to  prevail  especially  in 
the  low  grounds  skirting  the  rivers.  If  the  cause  of  remittent  fever  bo 
neutralized  by  the  atmosphere  of  cities,  it  is  well  known  that  the  dit» 
ease  itself  is  vastly  prevalent  in  some  of  them ;  and  though  yellow  fever 
most  generally  prevails  in  cities  near  the  sea-coast,  as  remarked  by  the 
author,  there  are  not  wanting  well  authenticated  accounts  of  its  occur- 
rence in  yery  different  situations.  We  think  the  epidemic  of  1844,  in 
the  village  of  WoodviUe,  Miss.,  which  also  affected  the  residents  of  the 
plantations  <^  the  country  around,  may  be  presented  as  an  example.-*^ 
uTs  Hort,  in  the  New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  for  July 
1845,  makes  the  following  statement '  ^  1  have  seen  the  yellow  fever 
in  Florida,  fifty  miles  from  the  GvJLf  ♦  ♦  »  *  *  where  the  black.> 
vomit  was  forcibly  ejected  five  or  six  feet,  and  where  it  could  be  traced 
iis  a  heal  cause  on  the  plarUatian.^* 

'^  One  attack  of  bilious  fever,"— proceeds  the  author,—*'  so  fer  from 
giving  any  future  exemption,  is  well  known  to  dispose  to  a  second  attack. 
The  case  is  exactly  the  reverse  with  yellow  fever.  This  disease  seldom 
oeeurs  more  than  once  in  the  same  person.     It  is  true  that  this  feet  is 
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denied  by  some ;  but  it  appears  to  me,  that  no  impaTtial  peison  ca 
read  the  testimony  upon  this  subject,  and  refuse  credence  to  the  §ltl^ 
ment.  Second  attacks  of  yellow  fever  are  probably  less  frequent  tbai 
second  attacks  of  small -pox.'' 

The  circumstance  of  the  different  degrees  of  exemption  conferred  bf 
attacks  of  the  two  diseases,  does  not  appear  to  be  entirely  irrecoDcileabk; 
we  think,  with  the  supposition  that  yellow  lever  is  but  a  higher  grade  flf 
miasmatic  disease ;  for,  though  several  mild  attacks  of  remittent  feier 
frequently  follow  each  other  in  quick  succession,  it  is  a  fact,  thtt  <w 
violent  attack  of  this  disease  confers  generally  a  long  immunity;  uk 
the  testimony  examined  by  Dr.  Wood,  must  certainly  have  been  til « 
one  side,  which  led  him  to  the  conclusion,  that,  **  secondary  attacbof 
yellow  fever  are  probably  less  frequent  than  second  attacks  of  sdhB- 
pox."    Professor  Harrison  of  New  Orleans,  in  an  article  already  ifli- 
ded  to,  says  he  has  known  several  who  have  been  attacked  a  seeffd 
time  ;  while  Dr.  Lewis  of  Mobile,  (Medical  History  of  Alabama,  pi^ 
58)  says :  '*  there  can  be  no  question  that  some  persons  have  the  & 
ease  the  second,  and  some  the  third  or  fourth  time."     The  oppoitunitiei 
of  these  gentlemen  for  observation,  in  regard  to  this  question,  have  beei. 
we  are  assured,  of  the  very  best  character.    The  latter,  for  some  seTet 
or  eight  years,  has  had  an  extensive   practice  in  Mobile,  mdiile  ^ 
opinions  of  the  former  have  the  sanction  of  thirteen  years  practice  Id  Ab 
city  of  New  Orleans,— during  ten  of  which  he  was  connected  with  the 
Charity  Hospital, — and  of  several  hundred  post-mortem  examinatioKf 

It  is  in  the  type,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  the  most  striking  ^ 
(erence,  between  yellow  fever  and  the  miasmatic  fever,  is  to  he  ioeBd; 
fer,  while  in  the  latter  there  are  almost  invariably  intermissions  or  per- 
ceptible remissions,  the  latter  is  generally  now  spoken  of  as  being  oti 
continued  character,  or  at  least  lacking  anything  like  a  regular  periodi- 
city. It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  there  is  even  some  discn- 
pancy  among  writers  on  the  subject  of  yellow  fever,  in  regard  to  ^ 
latter  statement ;  and  Dr.  Wood  himself  alludes  to  milder  cases  of  jet- 
low  fever,  in  which  **  the  febrile  stage  is  extended  to  four  or  &ve  (ht* 
with  a  more  decided  tendency  to  remission."  A  few  cases  of  miiaj' 
tic  fever  unquestionably  occur,  in  which  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  de- 
tect the  remissions. 

"It  is  not  true," — again  we  quote  from  Dr.  Wood, — "that  the  sfoP" 
toms  of  the  two  diseases  are  the  same.  Though  perfectly  fitmiliar'"''" 
bilious  fever,  when  I  first  saw  a  case  of  yellow  fever,  I  was  at  ojJJ 
struck  with  the  latter  as  something  I  had  never  seen  befere.  Tfa6  f^ 
rile  stage  of  yellow  fever  is  continuous,  like  that  of  small  pox  or  id^ 
sles,  for  one,  two,  or  three  days,  and  then  ceases,  while  biliousfeverhtf 
a  tendency  to  remission  or  intermission,  every  day  or  every  other  di/ij* 
the  end  of  the  disease.  In  the  latter,  the  secretion  of  bile  is  rvm 
increased,  in  the  former  diminished." 

But  is  it  not  a  fact,  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  ^^^ 
fever  of  the  higher  grades,  the  secretion  of  bile  is  diminished,  or  entu^ 
suspended  ?     We  have  seen  in  this  disease  the  most  violent  ^^'^ 
vomit,  continued  for  several  days,  with  scarcely  an  interval  of  res'* 
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hour's  daration,  without  the  evacuation  of  one  particle  of  bile.  Though 
the  secretion  of  bile  may  in  yellow  fever  also  be  diminished  or  sus- 
pended in  many  cases,  is  this  of  sufficiently  general  occurrence,  to  be 
deserving  of  any  consideration  in  the  diagnosis,  or  as  establishing  a 
distinction  between  bilious  fever  and  yellow  fever  ?  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  frequently  in  yellow  fever  a  profuse  secretion  of  bile,  so  much 
so,  that  it  has  actually  been  considered  one  of  the  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics of  the  disease.  In  the  New-Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  for  November  1845,  we  find  it  stated  by  Professor  Harrison, 
that  the  passage  of  bilious  stools,  during  the  first  days  of  yellow  fever, 
is  a  common  occurrence.  In  the  same  Journal^  for  July  1845,  Dr. 
Kilpatrick,  in  an  account  of  the  yellow  fever  which  occurred  in  Wood- 
ville  in  1844,  speaks  of  '*  great  quantities  of  bile  "  being  discharged ; 
and  in  the  September  number  of  the  same  Journal,  in  his  account  of  the 
same  epidemic.  Dr.  C.  H.  Stone  actually  mentions  ^'  the  profuse  secre- 
tion of  bile"  as  one  of  the  circumstances,  in  which  the  yellow  fever 
differs  from  our  ordinary  fevers  ;  and  further,  in  allusion  to  the  yellow 
fever,  states,  that  it  appears  to  him  "to  be  iht  only  truly  bilious  fever.'* 
He  also  mentions  particularly  the  case  of  a  patient  who  "  discharged 
immense  quantities  of  bile  from  the  bowels  for  a  week."  We  continue 
Dr.  Wood's  account  of  the  chief  points  of  difference  between  the  two 
diseases. 

*'  Though  it  is  possible  that  the  turbid  conjunctiva  and  purplish  flush 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  face,  so  common  in  yellow  fever,  may  occur  in 
some  cases  of  the  bilious  fever,  they  are  uncommon  in  the  latter,  and  I 
have  never  seen  them  in  an  equal  degree." 

The  fact,  that  in  bilious  fever,  the  symptoms  just  named  are  not  pres- 
ent, '*  in  an  equal  degree,"  as  in  yellow  fever,  will  be  considered  of 
course  very  natural  by  those  who  have  adopted  the  view  of  the  identity 
of  the  two  diseases,  seeing  that  with  them  the  latter  is  looked  upon  as 
merely  a  higher  grade  of  disease  than  the  former, 

'*  Gastric  inflammation,  though  common  to  the  two  diseases,  is  much 
more  striking  in  the  yellow  fever." 

Let  us  examine  the  testimony  on  this  point.  Of  eight  cases  of  yellow 
fever  examined  in  1843,  remarks  Doctor  Nott,  (American  Journal  of 
Medical  Sciences,  April,  1845,}  the  stomach,  '*  in  four,  presented  no  ap- 
preciable change."  "  Of  eight  cases,  in  1844,  the  mucous  coats  of  the 
stomach  in  three  were  perfectly  healthy."  "  Though,"  observes  Profes- 
sor Harrison,  (New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  September, 
1845,)  '^  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  the  stomach  is  finely  injected  with 
blood,"  *  *  *  *  *  ^^  in  some  other  cases,  though  these  are  far  more 
rare,  the  stomach,  duodenum  and  other  intestines,  present  us  with  an 
almost  entire  absence  of  appreciable  lesions."  Dr.  P.  H.  Lewis, 
(Medical  History  of  Alabama,)  says,  that  he  has  not,  '*  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, met  with  such  lesions  as  would  warrant  the  conclusion,  that 
the  stomach  had  been  inflamed."  Now,  we  know  of  no  author,  who,  in 
speaking  of  the  condition  of  the  stomach  after  death  from  bilious  fever^ 
says,  that  the  evidences  of  inflammation  of  this  organ  have  been  wanting, 
in  a  larger  proportion  than  seven  out  of  sixteen  cases,  which  was  the 
proportion  in  the  examinations  of  Dr.  Nott.     Indeed,  there  are  in  all,  or 
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nearly  all  of  the  more  severe  cases,  during  life,  the  moat  reliable  ev 
ces  of  its  presence. 

*'  The  black-vomit  of  this  disease  is  entirely  difl^rent  from  the  faJaift 
discharges  of  bilious  fever,  which  are  homogeneous,  and  cooaist  of  aJleni 
bile,  not  altered  blood." 

This  is  a  somewhat  difBcult  point  to  handle  ;  the  ejection  of  a  black 
matter  from  the  stomach,  being,  in  most  instances,  of  it«elf  considcnd 
decisive  as  to  the  character  of  the  disease.  It  is  then  yelloi^  feverw— 
Frequently,  in  bilious  fever,  matters  of  various  shades,  but  evidently  al- 
tered bile,  are  thrown  up,  and  such,  we  are  informed  by  varioua  autheit, 
is  also  now  and  then  the  case  in  yellow  fever ;  but,  in  certain  iBStaooei 
of  fever,  occurring  in  places  remote  from  situations  where  yellow  Ibcr 
prevails,  a  matter  is  occasionally  thrown  from  the  stomach  in  the  mu- 
ner  precisely  in  which  it  is  said  the  black-vomit  of  yellow  fever  is  eject- 
ed, in  appearance  corresponding  exactly  with  the  descriptiona  of  lUi 
matter,  as  given  by  the  best  writers  on  the  subject  of  yellovir  fever-  Nov 
we  know  of  no  one  who  has  actually  ascertained  that  this  is  aJieiei 
bile,  instead  of  altered  blood.  It  is  but  recently  that,  in  a  remote  cosa- 
try  place,  we  saw  a  patient  in  an  attack  of  fever,  who  had  not  within  a 
year  past  been  within  two  hundred  miles  of  any  locality  where  yelkv 
fever  is  known  to  prevail,  throw  from  the  stomach  before  death  about  a 
pint  of  matter,  answering  precisely  to  the  description  of  black -vomit,  aad 
in  the  manner,  too,  in  which  it  is  said  that  this  matter  is  generally  ejected 
in  yellow  fever.  There  was  no  efibrt  to  vomit,  seeminglj  no  nausea, 
but  the  fluid  was  suddenly  forced  up  into  the  mouth,  and  then  spit  cot 
carelessly  upon  the  bed,  the  patient  lying  indifierently  on  the  side  or 
back  during  the  time.  Hemorrhage  from  the  bowels  had  also  beea 
present  in  the  progress  of  the  case.     We  proceed. 

"  Uncomplicated  yellow  fever  never  ends  in  regular  intermittent 
fever;  while  this  is  an  exceedingly  frequent  termination  of  bilious  lever. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  yellow  fever  is  but  an  aggravated  form  of  the 
bilious  ;  but  this  is  not  so  :  many  cases  of  the  former  are  as  mikl  as 
the  mildest  of  the  latter ;  and  bilious  fever  is  sometimes  quite  as  malig- 
nant as  the  worst  form  of  the  yellow ;  yet,  in  both  instances,  the  char- 
Meristic  difference  of  symptoms  is  observable.^' 

But  might  it  not  be  urged  also,  that  intermittent  fever  and  remittstf 
fever  are  distinct  diseases,  seeing  that  the  former  is  sometimes  as  nial%- 
nant  as  the  worst  form  of  the  latter  ;  and  that  the  latter  is  in  some  is- 
Mances  as  mild  as  the  mildest  cases  of  the  former. 

'*  Dissection," — continues  our  author, — '*  presents  somewhat  difl^rent 
phenomena  in  yellow  and  bilious  fevers.  The  stomach  is  inflamed  is 
both,  but  in  the  latter  seldom,  if  ever,  contains  the  true  black-vomits — 
The  liver  in  yellow  fever  is  often  bright,  yellow,  dry  and  anaemic ;  ia 
the  bilious  it  presents  wholly  different  phenomena." 

Let  us  see  what  others  say  on  this  point.  In  but  6  of  the  16  cases 
of  yellow  fever  examined  by  Dr.  Nott,  in  1848  and  1844-^o  which  we 
have  already  alluded,  did  the  livers  present  anything  like  the  appeaianoe 
named.  Two  were  olive — two  normal,  and  six  darker  than  natural  and 
much  engorged.  Professor  Harrison,  who  it  will  be  rsmsmbered  has 
witnessed  several  hundred  post-mortem  examinations  of  patients  wha 
have  died  of  this  disease, — in  the  paper  to  which  we  have  already  hatk 
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occasion  to  refer,  observes :  *^  There  Is  no  organ  in  the  body  which 
presents  such  various  appearances  as  this, — at  times  being  very  dark  ; 
in  other  cases  presenting  a  pale  yellow  aspect."  This  latter  appear- 
ance, it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  state,  he  seems  to  attribute  princi- 
pally to  loss  of  blood,  and  remarks  that  *'  in  cases  in  which  the  lancet 
bas  been  freely  used,  we  shall  generally  find  a  pale  yellow  liver. "  A 
somewhat  similar  opinion  has  been  expressed  by  Dr.  Lewis  of  Mobile, 
who  says,  (Medical  History  of  Alabama,  page,  57,)  that  it  is  confined 
to  those  cases  of  yellow  fever,  in  which  the  hemorrhage,  '*  either  in  the 
shape  of  black- vomit,  or  unchanged  blood,  has  been  excessive."  How- 
ever,  to  return  to  our  subject.  It  may  also  be  stated,  that  M.  Chervin, 
(quoted  by  Dr.  Nott,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  for 
April,  1845,)  who  made  500  post-mortem  examinations  of  persons  who 
bad  died  of  yellow  fever,  states  that  this  appearance  of  the  liver  is  oflen 
wanting,  and  that  it  is  not  rare  to  meet  the  liver  in  its  normal  condition 
in  this  disease." 

This  appearance  then  cannot,  it  would  seem,  with  propriety  be  con- 
sidered  distinctive,  as  it  is  present  only  in  a  limited  proportion  of  cases 
of  yellow  fever,  and  being  present  also  at  times  in  remittent  fever,  asw^e 
vnh  show,  might  with  more  propriety  be  presented  as  a  circumstance  in 
fiivor  of  the  identity  of  the  two  diseases,  rather  than  an  argument  against 
it.  Thus,  it  is  also  stated  by  M.  Chervin  that  the  liver  '^  shows  not  un- 
firequently  a  yellow  color  in  the  remittent  and  intermittent  fevers  of  hot 
climates."  Dr.  Lewis,  (page  24,  of  his  Medical  History  of  Alabama,), 
found  the  liver,  in  one  of  4  fatal  cases  of  bilious  fever,  which  he  examined, 
^  dry  and  brittle,  like  those  dying  of  yellow  fever,  and  of  a  pale  straw 
color."  Dr.  Nott,  (American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  April,  1845, 
p.  279,)  speaks  of  finding  this  appearance  of  the  liver  in  a  patient  who 
had  died  "'  of  protracted  bilious  fever."  In  the  post-mortem  appearances 
of  pernicious  fever,  detailed  by  M.  Maillot  and  quoted  by  Dr.  Wood 
himself^ — page  289, — ^we  find  it  stated,  that  '*  the  liver  was  variously 
affected,  being  either  red  and  sofl  like  the  tissue  of  the  spleen,  or  en-, 
larged,  yellotcish^  dry  and  brUiU.^^ 

•*  The  gall  bladder  in  the  latter,"— (bilious  fever,) — "  is  usually  dis-. 
tended  with  bile  ;  in  the  former," — (yellow  fever,)—"  it  is  seldom  dis- 
tended and  oflen  contains  less  than  in  health.  The  spleen  in  bilious 
fever  is  almost  always  enlarged  and  softened,  in  the  yellow  it  is  oflea 
little,  if  at  all,  changed." 

The  result  of  some  observation  inclines  us  to  the  belief  that  enlarge* 
ment  of  the  spleen  is  seldom  found  in  patients  affected  with  remittent 
fever  for  the  first  time,  who  have  but  recently  settled  in  a  malarious  sec- 
tion, and  that  it  is  a  consequence  rather  of  a  protracted  and  somewhat 
latent  action  of  malaria  upon  the  system,  than  of  an  open  attack  of  fever.. 
Bilious  fever  is  not  uncommon  among  the  older  residents  of  malarious, 
districts,  in  whom  enlargement  of  the  spleen  already  exists,  while  the 
grade  of  disease,  called  yellow  fever,  seldom  occurs  except  in  the  unac- 
climated.  This  appearance  of  the  spleen  in  bilious  fever,— ^s  in  the 
few  cases  of  yelloW  fever  in  which  it  may  be  noted,-— we  are  disposed  to. 
believe  in  most  instances,  if  not  in  all,  to  be  pre-existent. 

In  regard  to  the  state  of  the  gall-bladder,  the  diversity  of  opinion 
among  authors  is  not  less  marked,  than  as  to  the  condition  of  other  parts.^ 
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That  it  would  frequently  be  found  distended, — contrary  to  whiilk. 
Wood  says  is  the  caee  generally  in  yellow  fever, — is  rendered  probak 
by  the  profuse  secretion  of  bile  which  we  have  seen  is  so  often  preaei 
in  the  disease.  In  15  of  Dr.  Nott's  16  cases,  •  the  gall-bladder  m 
found  to  contain  bile,  varying  in  quantity  from  half  an  ounce  to  fix 
ounces. 

Dr.  Wood  thus  sums  up  the  diagnosis  ;  admitting  however,  that  k 
the  first  day  or  two  it  is  difficult  to  establish,  owing  to  the  initial  stalec 
most  fevers  having  so  many  symptoms  in  common. 

*'  The  severe  pains  in  the  loins  and  lower  extremities,  the  turbid  o» 
Junctiva  and  the  darkish  red  suffusion  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  face; 
*****  at  a  more  advanced  period,  the  excessive  irritabilitj  d  \k 
stomach  and  epigastric  tenderness;  the  regular  continuance  of  the  few 
and  its  subsidence,  afler  a  duration  of  one,  two  or  three  days ;  t&e 
supervention  of  yellowness  of  the  skin  and  eyes,  when  the  fever  si^ 
sides  ;  the  great  prostration,  or  the  febrile  reaction,  which  follow  1^ 
subsidence  ;  and  finally  the  occurrence  of  black-vomit,  are  among  ^ 
most  characteristic  symptoms." 

•  As  we  have  already  observed,  it  is  the  type  of  the  fever,  we  stp  it- 
dined  to  think,  in  which  consists  the  most  constant  and  marked  featen 
of  difference  between  this  disease  and  remittent  fever  ;  and  the  leider 
will  not  fail  to  observe,  that  the  greater  number  of  the  symptoms  abots 
enumerated  may  with  propriety  also  be  considered  equally  among  tfe 
most  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  latter  disease.  We  may  meflO« 
especially  the  pains  in  the  loins  and  lower  extremities,  the  yellovnea 
of  the  skin  and  eyes,  and  the  epigastric  tenderness  and  excessive  initio 
bility  of  the  stomach.  In  regard  to  this  latter  symptom,  indeed  ,it  bbiJ 
be  stated,  that  Dr.  Lewis  says,  that  there  **are  less  nausea  and  retckii^ 
than  in  bilious  fever,'* — and  again, — "  as  a  general  rule  there  are  k 
less  vomiting  and  irritability  of  stomach  during  the  ^^-st  stage  of  rellu* 
fever,  than  in  that  of  bilious  fever."* 

The  question  of  the  contagiousness  or  non-contagiousness  of  jbHov 
fever  is  ably  discussed,  and  impartially  too,  by  Dr.  Wood,  and  testimflij 
pro.  and  con.  fairly  presented.  It  would  seem,  that,  notwithstanding  tk 
conclusion  of  Mr.  Chervin  to  the  contrary,  aAer  the  most  laborious  fd 
indefatigable  research  upon  the  subject, — the  number  of  those  who  he- 
lieve  the  disease  to  be  contagious  have  recently  increased.  The  author 
himself  is  of  opinion,  that  the  doctrine  of  contagiousness  of  YeUo* 
fever,  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  that  term,  is  quite  untenable. 

In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  yellow  fever,  as  given  by  Dr.  Wood,« 
need  say  but  little,  as  it  is  almost  identically  the  same  as  that  advised  b/ 
him  in  remittent  fever,  of  which  we  have  already  presented  to  ue 
reader  some  of  the  more  interesting  portions.  We  can  discover  a  M' 
points  of  difference  only,  and  these  are  unimportant.  The  sulphate  « 
quinia,  we  may  observe,  is  not  recommended  in  the  latter  by  Dr- 
Wood,  as  in  remittent  fever,  with  special  reference  to  its  antipen'<K^ 
properties,  though  enumerated  among  the  appropriate  tonics,  when  tw 
system  shows  signs  of  sinking ;  but  it  will  be  remembered  that  in  J^ 
mittent  fever  this  remedy  is  prohibited  by  Dr.  Wood  prior  to  the  reduc. 
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tion  of  the  excitement,  so  far  thai  the  remuskne  «ftaZ2  chuiM  amauM  to 
uUertmssionSf  hj  which  time,  in  most  instances,  in  the  latter  und^  the 
general  treatment  recommended  by  Dr.  Wood,  tonics  also  become  ne- 
cessary, so  that  the  circumstances,  accordingly,  under  which  its  use  be- 
comes proper,  are  in  the  end  very  much  the  same  in  the  two  diseases. 
I      The  acetate  of  lead,  too,  we  believe  mentioned  in  the  treatment  of  yellow 
fever,  is  not  spoken  of  in  the  treatment  of  remittent  fever.     As,  how. 
\      ever,  in  the  former  it  is  merely  advised  in  consequence  of  the  presence 
'      of  gastritis,  and  fi}r  the  cure  of  this  complication ;  and  as  this  is  one  of 
the  most  frequent  compUcations  also  of  remittent  fever,  it  might  of  course 
i      with  equal  propriety  be  prescribed  in  the  latter  disease.    Nitre  and 
antimonials  he  considers  less  appropriate  in  this  disease  than  in  remit- 
i      lent  fever,  '^  because  more  apt  to  produce  gastric  irritation ;"  but  when 
I       we  consider,  that  in  remittent  fever  this  is  one  of  the  most  troublesome 
f       symptoms  generally  present,  and  that,  with  every  care  and  precaution 
i      for  its  prevention,  it  frequently  supervenes  to  an  extent,  beyond  which, 
t      any  augmentation  is  scarcely  conceivable,  the  restrictions  of  their  use, 
I       it  must  be  admitted,  would  seem  as  appropriate  to  one  as  the  other* 
With  these  exceptions,  the  remedies  advised  are  precisely  the  same  as 
!       those  recommended  in  remittent  fever ;  under  the  same  indications,  in 
I       the  same  order  and  with  the  same  restrictions.    They  are,  it  will  be 
i       remembered,— emetics ;  the  lancet ;  mercurial  cathartics,  followed  in 
I       the  course  of  the  disease  with  saline  and  other  laxatives  ;  mercury  dos 
I       its  constitutional  action  ;  cold  water  externally  applied ;  various  diapho- 
retics, as  Dover's  powder,  serpentaria,  spirit  of  nitric  ether  and  the 
effervescing  drafl ;  and  blisters  and  stimulants.     Indeed,  without  any 
injury  that  would  probably  result  therefrom,  that  we  can  perceive,  the 
position  of  the  entire  remarks  of  the  author  on  the  treatment  of  the  two 
diseases  might  be  reversed.    This  similarity,  or  rather  klentity,  as  re- 
gards the  practice  recommended,  will  probably  suggest  itself  to  those 
who  are  inclined  to  this  view  of  the  question,  as  another  circumstance 
that  might  be  urged  in  favor  of  the  identity  of  the  two  diseases. 

The  fourth  article  in  the  class  under  consideration  is  on  typhoid  fever^ 
to  which  term,  however,— -though  sanctioned  now  by  pretty  general 
usage, — the  author  objects,  (because,  as  he  states,  *'  independently  of 
the  fiict,  that  the  complaint  is  not  essentially  typhoid,  and  that  it  very 
often  nins  its  whole  course  without  any  symptoms  analagous  to  those 
which  characterize  typhus  fever,  there  is  the  strong  objection  that  any 
other  febrile  disease  may  equally  assume  the  typhoid  form ;  so  that  a 
mere  epithet,  applicable  to  a  common  condition  of  disease,  is  thus  ap- 
propriated to  a  distinct  complaint  and  must  inevitably  lead  to  miscon- 
ceptions ;"  and  prefers  the  term  enteric  fever,  which  is  merely  intended 
to  express  the  fiust,  ^*  that  this  fever  is  distinguished  from  all  other  idio- 
Mthks  fevers,  by  the  frequency  and  extent  of  intestinal  disease.  Other 
fevers  are  attended  occasionally  with  disease  of  the  bowels ;  this  al- 
most  always,  if  not  essentially.  The  intestinal  affection  is  as  charac- 
teristic of  this  disease  as  the  eruption  is  of  small-pox." 

The  progress  and  symptoms  together,  of  the  disease,  are  well  describ- 
ed, after  which#  the  more  prominent  phenomena,  as,  fi>r  instance,  diarr- 
hflM,  tympanitis,  the  rose  colored  eruption,  dec^  are  seperately  eonakl- 
eied,  and  the  value  of  each  in  diagnoses  discussed. 
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'  We  copj  a  few  remarkSf  detcriptiTe  ef  a  peculiar  appearance  dk 
tongue  whick  occurs  in  some  cases,  which,  from  a  special  trealnA 
baaed  principally  upon  it  by  the  author,  it  is  well  to  remember. 

^  Instead  of  cleaning  gradually  from  the  edges,  the  tongue  throvi«i 
its  fur  in  flakes,  generally  at  first  from  the  centre  or  towards  the  but 
leaving  the  surfiice  smooth,  red  and  somewhat  shining,  as  if  the  pafi* 
lary  structure  had  been  partially  destroyed.  This  state  of  the  UnfK 
is  sometimes  preceded  by  soreness  of  the  fiiuces  ;  and  the  ▼elom  peiih- 
Imn  and  half  arches  will,  if  examined,  boNfound  covered  with  an  exa^ 
tion,  which  they  are  beginning  to  part  with.  This  is  usually  a  sigi(^' 
an  approaching  amelioration  of  the  symptoms.  If  the  tongue  vks 
thus  cleaned  remain  moist,  conralescence  may  pretty  confidently  beei- 
pected,  though  it' is  always  tedious.  In  some  instances  the  tongue  cMii 
itself  over  again,  and  again  it  becomes  clean,  and  this  change  vaj^ 
place  more  than  once.  Occasionally,  too,  an  apthous  eraption  appw 
upon  its  surface.  But  still,  if  the  moisture  continue,  the  progrecsis^ 
timately  favourable. 

I(  however  at  any  time,  during  the  above  cleaning  process,  or  era 
after  it  has  been  completed,  the  tongue  should- become  permaneotl/ilfT; 
the  symptoms  are  again  aggravated,  and  the  patient  again  throvo  ii^ 
danger,  I  have  ascribed  this  result  to  an  increase  in  the  intestinal  (ii^ 
ease,  which  is  a  prominent  feature  in  the  complaint,  and  have  &ni' 
to  yield  most  happily  to  a  treatment  addressed  to  that  afiectioo.** 

Though  in  all  cases  in  which  ^  the  tongue  remains  dry  and  tb0  <^ 
dominal  distension  undiminished,"  the  author  thinlcs  the  oU  oftfitff*- 
Une  in  the  dose  of  from  ^vq  to  twenty  drops,  eveiy  hour  or  two,  ib  » 
emulsion  of  gum  arabic  and  sugar,  will  prove  an  excellent  remedj.  ^ 
has  found  it  more  especially  beneficial  in  cases  in  which  the  toag^ 
presented  the  appearance  just  described.  In  no  one  instance  bjtbef^<'' 
which  he  has  used  it,  has  he  known  it  to  fiiil.  ''In  the  course  ofSlM 
at  most  46  hours,  some  amelioration  of  the  symptoms  may  be  ^^^ 
The  tongue  becomes  gradually  moister  and  covers  itself  with  a  whiw 
lur ;  the  tympanitic  distension  ceases  to  augment,  and  after  a  time  ^ 
■unishes;  the  pulse  becomes  less  frequent,  and  the  skin  ies^dij"" 
harsh ;  and  the  patient  enters  slowly  but  regularly  into  convalescence, 
often  without  any  other  remedy." 

In  a  few  eases  of  acute  disease,  in  which  we  have  had  reason  to  as- 
pect the  existence  of  inflammation  of  the  ilium,  as  a  complicatioD,  w 
tongue  presenting  the  appearance  above  described,  we  have  eeen  ^ 
most  prompt  and  decided  benefit  follow  the  administration  ofBalfc^ 
pavia,  in  capsules,  to  the  number  of  five  or  six  in  the  course  of  tweotf* 
fi>ur  hours. 

**  The  dtorr/kso,"  observes  the  author,  "  undoubtedly  depends  »g 
the  inflammation  or  irritation  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membnuie;^ 
has  not  been  found  to  bear  any  fixed  relation  to  the  characterietic  oV* 
ease  of  the  mucous  foHicles."  , 

Anatomical  Char^uders,     "  There  is  scarcely  a  single  oi^aa  of  w 
body,  in  which  signs  of  inflammation  are  not  sometimes  found  ^^ 
^eath,  from  eirterie  fever;  for  it  is  one  of  the  peculiaritief  of  tbis  ^ 
Akm,  or  possibly  of  the  febrile  movement,  which,  in  this  afiection,!* 
minsoal  duration,  to  develope  local  diseases  of  an  inflammatoiy  B»i'^ 
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But  there  are  certain  anatomical  ckaages,  which  are  eapecially  charac* 
teriatic  of  enteric  fever,  and  which  are  so  seldom  wanting  that  thej  may 
be  considered  as  ahnost  essentiaL  Such  is  the  afiection  of  the  elliptic 
patches  of  the  aggregated  mucous  follicles  in  the  ilium,  denominated  the 
glands  of  Pejer.  This  is  quite  as  characteristic  of  the  disease  in  ques« 
tion,  as  the  peculiar  pustular  eruption  is  of  small  pox.  It  has  in  &ct 
come  to  he  regarded  almost  as  a  necessary  post  mortem  test  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  disease." 

^*  Nothing  precisely  is  known  of  the  cause  of  enteric  fever.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  its  production  are  very  diversified.  It  is  often  certainly 
generated  in  situations  where  human  beings  are  crowded  together  with 
insufficient  or  unwholesome  food,  and  in  confined  and  vitiated  air. 
Hence  it  appears  to  originate  especially  in  prisons,  badly  ventilated 
hospitals,  large  cities  and  ships.  Many  of  the  patients  brought  every 
year  with  this  disease  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  are  poor  emigrants 
from  on  board  ships.  I  have  repeatedly  known  the  disease  to  occur  in 
young  men  serving  as  resident  physicians  in  hospitals.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  young  persons  coming  from  the  country  into  large  cities 
to  reside,  are  very  apt  to  be  attacked  with  it.'' 

Though  many  strong  &cts,  as  we  find  it  stated  by  the  author  himself^ 
have  been  adduced  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  contagiousness  of  ante- 
ric  fever,  he  has  never  known  an  instance  ^Hn  which  it  could  be  clearly 
shown  to  be  the  result  of  contagion,"  and  believes  that,  ^if  cmitaglous 
at  ail,  it  must  be  so  only  feebly  and  under  peculiar  circumstances." 

It  would  appear  from  the  observations  of  Louis,  Chomel  and  others, 
that  this  disease  rarely  occurs  in  individuals  above  the  age  of  forty,  or 
under  that  of  puberty.  In  regard  to  the  latter  statement,  however,  the 
author  observes  that  he  has  repeatedly  seen  it  in  children  under  ten, 
and  accounts  for  the  opinion  by  the  supposition,  that  the  observations 
upon  which  it  is  based  were  made  in  hospitals,  into  which  children  are 
not  admitted.  That  it  is  seldom  observed  in  the  aged,  Dr.  Wood  sup- 
poses to  be  owing  to  this,  (seeing  that  it  is  generally  admitted  not  to 
occur  twice  in  the  same  person,)  that,  'Ufaose  who  are  susceptible  to 
the  disease,  will  be  likely  to  have  it  before  they  have  attained  middle 
life."  This  explanation,  however,  we  cannot  consider  as  entirely  sa- 
tis&ctory,  for  we  see  numerous  instances  of  other  diseases,  which  at- 
tack an  individual  but  once,  even  those  more  generally  confined  to  in- 
fiincy  and  youth,  as  for  Instance  scarlatina  and  measles,  attacking  the 
aged.  In  many  sections,  too,  typhoid  fever  is  almost  entirely  unknown  ; 
and  were  the  explanation  of  Dr.  Wood  correct,  indeed,  had  not  advan- 
ced age  a  considerable  influence  in  some  way,  in  diminishing  the  sus- 
ceptibility to  the  disease,  is  it  not  probable  that  it  would  frequently  at- 
tack  those  of  mature  age  of  such  sections,  when  visiting  or  having  i«. 
moved  to  the  places  of  its  more  general  prevalence  ?-*as,  for  instance, 
from  country  places  to  cities. 

Nature,  That  the  disease  is  not,  as  has  been  supposed,  a  mere 
gastro-enteritis,  has  been  proved  by  dissection.  **  Another  opinion  con- 
siders the  disease,  though  dififertng  from  ordinary  enteritis,  as  consisting 
essentially  in  the  peculiar  state  of  these  glands;  all  the  other  pheno* 
mens  resulting  from  this  afibction,  just  as  the  fever  in  pleuritis  resulta 
from  the  inflammation  of  the  pleura.     But  this  is  scarcely  more  tenable 
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Chan  the  other.  .  The  general  symptoms  bear  no  certain  relatkm  mir 
tensity  to  the  degree  of  the  local  affection.  It  has  indeed  never  ben 
|NK>Ted  that  this  begins  with  the  disease  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  bdien 
that,  in  many  cases  at  least,  it  may  not  commence  till  several  daysaiR 
the  fever.  Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  necessary  comiectioa  lie- 
tween  the  intestinal  auction,  and  various  other  symptoma,  such  ss  tk 
frequent  occurrence  of  epistaxis  at  the  commencement,  the  great  tes* 
dency  to  stupor,  the  rose  colored  eruption,  &c.  **♦*♦  Itiint 
indeed  certain  that  this  follicular  affection  is  absolutely  esaentiaL  M 
to  the  real  nature  of  the  fever,  we  are  in  the  dark,  as  we  are  in  fret  ■ 
relation  to  all  the  essential  fevers." 

The  fiflh,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh  and  twe^aili- 
cles  of  the  first  class  of  Dr.  Wood's  book,  are  respecUvely  on  tjpksi 
fever,  plague,  small-pox,  vaccine  disease,  chicken-pox*  measles,  sctik 
fever  and  erysipelas.     Conskleijng,  however,  the  length  to  which  fl« 
notice  has  already  been  extended,  and  finding  but  little  in  the  aitida 
named  of  sufiicient  interest,  or  rather  sufficiently  peculiar  to  the  »Aa 
to  arrest  attention,  we  will  pass  them  without  comment.     Thou^  «• 
had  marked  off  much  interesting  matter,  with  the  intention  ofpreaeata^ 
it  to  the  reader,  we  are  also  compelled  to  omit  any  notice,  or  for  tk 
present  at  least  to  defer  a  notice,  of  the  other  two  classes,  emhiMy 
though  they  do  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  volumes.     In  drawing  ov 
notice  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Wood  to  a  conclusion, — at  least  for  the  pio- 
ent,— we  would  be  doing  injustice  to  the  accomplished  and  indnsMi 
author,  were  we  to  neglect  an  acknowledgment  of  the  high  gratifin^ 
tion,  as  well  as  instruction,  which  we  have  derived  from  its  peitisti  h 
would  perhaps,  savor  somewhat  of  presumption,  were  we  to  ventiBtto 
recommend  it  to  the  more  industrious  and  reading  portion  of  the  eUtf 
members  of  the  profession ;  and  for  these,  extended  and  elaborate  wfi»- 
graphs  are  indeed  more  appropriately  adopted ;  but  to  the  student,  ^ 
more  especially  to  the  American  student,  we  unhesitatingly  recoaimm 
it  as  peculiarly  suited,  and  as  being  the  best  epitome  of  what  is  nJinUe 
in  our  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  practical  medicine  now  extant   T^ 
style,  which  is  simple,  chaste,  concise,  to  the  point,  and  entirely  deToa 
of  anything  like  an  ostentatious  display  of  words, — bears  evideiicea 
the  utmost  clearness  of  thought  on  the  part  of  the  author.    The  ^ 
nally  is,  as  is  claimed  for  it  in  the  preface,  something  more  thtf  t 
mere  compilation.     Much  is  given  as  the  result  of  the  author's  ovm  d^ 
serration  and  experience,  and  in  the  application  even  of  the  labofs « 
others  to  his  use,  there  is  a  thorough  revision,  a  perfect  and  yet  coneiie 
elaboration,  an  appropriateness  of  selection  and  nice  adaptation  of  paitti 
evincive  of  a  degree  of  labor  and  care,  fiir  beyond  that  ordinarilj  ^ 
slowed  on  woiks  of  a  similar  character.    In  this  respect,  how  fi^^^'^ 
does  it  contrast  with  some  that  have  recently  preceded  it,  which,  io*^ 
of  giving  the  views  and  experience  of  the  (soi  disant)  authors,  toiij 
useful  extent,  are  almost  entirely  composed  of  verbatim  "extracts  fi^ 
standard  works  of  the  day,  and  from  the  various  medical  periodical 
strung  together  until  a  sufficient  mass  has  been  accumulated  to  foflV' 
book,  the  only  original  part  of  which  is  perhaps  the  title  page,  oawbi» 
appears  conspicuous  the  name  of  one  as  author,  whose  share  in  ^^'^f^ 
duction  has  been  confined  principally  to  an  industrious  use  of  the  tw»- 
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rial  scissors,  and  a  careful  correction  of  the  proof  sheets.    Perhaps  in 
moat  instances,  in  such  productions  as  we  have  allusion  to,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  sources  from  whence  the  materials  have  been  obtained, 
may  be  acknowled^d  bj  quotation  marks,  or  by  appending  the  names 
of  the  authors  borrowed  hrom,  to  the  parts  c^spectively  for  which  each 
has  been  laid  under  contribution ;  but  to  this  even,  there  are  exceptions, 
and  it  must  be  noted  with  regret,  that  the  gatherers  of  the  mingled  hetero- 
geneous masses  to  which  we  have  now  and  then  so  fkr  forgotten  the 
rights  of  others,  as  to  copy  from  their  labors,  page  afler  page,  without 
acknowledgement  in  any  shape  whatever.    That  the  unwary  reader,  too, 
may  be  deluded  into  the  belief,  that  there  is  at  least  some  originality  in  the 
production  for  which  he  has  expended  his  money,  and  on  which  he  may 
waste  his  time,  the  device  is  now  and   then  adopted,   of  modifying 
slightly  the  phraseology  of  some  of  the  borrowed  paragraphs,  by  the  substi- 
tution  of  one  word  occasionally  for  another,  or  slightly  varying  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  sentences.     That  our  Imagination  is  not  at  fault  in  regard 
to  this  matter,  should  any  reader  ask,  '*  can  such  things  be  V — we 
would  refer  to  a  work,  (the  first  edition  of  which  was  published  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1842,  and  which  has  passed  through  a  second  edition  since,) 
entitled,  *<  The  Practice  of  Medicine,  or  a  Treatise  on  Special  Pathology 
and  Therapeutics,"  as  an  example,  liable  in  no  slight  degree  to  the 
objections  to  which  we  have  made  allusion.     In  regard  to  the  first  ob- 
jection which  we  have  urged,  a  general  glance  only  is  necessary  to 
shew  to  what  extent  this  production  is  a  mere  hasty  and  unelaborated 
gathering  from  other  works.     For  an  instance  of  the  second  objection, 
to  wit,  the  appropriation  without  any  acknowledgment  whatever  of  the 
labors  of  others,  we  would  refer  the  reader  to  the  diagnosis  of  Iritis,  on 
page  417  of  the  second  volume,  and  to  the  symptoms  of  the  same  dis- 
ease by  Dr.  Taylor,  in  the  second  volume  of  Twedie's  Library  of  Medi- 
cine, page  498,  from  whence  the  spoliation  is  made.     For  examples  of 
the  original  material  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  book,  manu- 
fiictured  as  we  have  already  observed,  by  a  transposition  of  sentences 
which  others  have  written,  and  the  occasional  substitution  of  one  word 
for  another,  we  need  not  search  ;  open  the  book  and  let  chance  deter- 
mine the  page,  as  we  will  now  do,  and  lo !  they  are  present.     Accident 
has  opened  before  us  the  article  on  ^  Purulent  inflammation  of  the  con- 
junctiva," and  we  will  turn  to  the  corresponding  part  of  Twedie's  Libraiy 
of  Medicine,  headed  '*  Purulent  Opthalmia." 


From  "  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  or 
a  Treatise  on  Special  Pathology  and 
Tkerepeutics"  First  Edition yublishr 
«Iml64a. 

**  Purulent  opthalmia  occurs  under 
three  forms, — ^the  two  first,  however, 
are  in  reality  the  same  disease ;  and 
the  third  is  merely  produced  bv  a  spe- 
cific cause  -y— firsts  the  purulent  op- 
thalmia of  the  adult ;  secondly,  that  of 
the  new  bom  child ;  and  thirdly,  the 

fMHWnlMMd." 


From  Twedie^s  Library  (^Medicine. 
First  American  Edition^  published  in 
1840. 

"  Purulent  opthalmia  occurs  under 
three  different  forms,  which  are  yet  es- 
sentially the  same  disesse ;  the  two  dis- 
tinguished only  by  circumstances  aris- 
ing out  of  the  age  of  the  patient,  the 
last  (gonorrhasal  opthalmia)  presenting 
some  peculiarities,  which  are  perhaps 
referable  to  the  specific  nature  of  the 
cause." 
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Speaking  of  the  Purulent  Opthalmia  of  tbe  adult. 


The  author  of  ''the  Practice  of 
Medicine,"  dtc,  observes  :— 

"Whilst  the  inflammation  is  con- 
fined to  the  conjunctiva,  tbe  pain  may 
not  be  great ;  but  as  soon  as  it  invol- 
ves the  deeper  seated  parts,  which  do 
not  readily  admit  of  distension,  it  is  at 
times  excessive,  generally  it  is  felt 
chiefly  in  the  orbit,  and  is  of  an  ach- 
ing pulsative  chanicter,  subject  to  oc- 
casional exacerbations.*' 

"Under  such  severe  irritation  the 
constitution  sympathises  greatly  and 
there  is  often  much  fever ;  if  the  dis- 
ease,too,  persists  for  any  length  of  time, 
the  health  often  suflers.  It  is  very  li- 
able to  relapse, — and  even  if  resolution 
takes  place  the  inflammation  may  ^ve 
occasion  to  various  morbid  conditions 
of  the  eye  and  its  appendages— as  vas- 
cular thickening  of  the  conjunctiva 
lining  the  eye  lids,  with  enlargement 
of  its  follicles,  commonly  called  granu- 
lar  confunclira^  opacity,  sloughing, 
staphyloma  of  the  cornea  or  prolapse 
of  the  iris,  or  suppuration  and  col- 
lapse of  the  eyeball. 

Rupture  of  the  cornea  sometimes 
takes  place  during  the  violence  of  the 
pain.  This  may  occur  at  an  uncer- 
tain period  from  the  commencement 
and  afford  some  relief;  but  at  otlier 
times  it  does  not  even  seem  to  check 
the  progress  of  the  disease." 


In  Twedie*B  Library   of  Mediem 
we  iind:— 


*'  The  pain  varies  In  degroo 
ing  to  tbe  textures  which  aie  invidv- 
ed  ;  if  tbe  conjunctiva  alone  muSenk 
is  inconaiderabie,  but  when  the  decaer 
and  firmer  tissues  are  attached  k  W 
comes  almost  insupportable.  It  is  fck 
chiefly  in  the  neignborhood  of  the  <v- 
bit,  and  is  of  an  aching  pulsative  cha- 
racter, subject  to  remiflsiona  and  em- 
cerbations  of  variable  daratioo."  *  *  * 

"  With  local  suflSering  of  aacfa 
rity,  we  find  some  deffiee  of 
tional  spmpathy  in  me  form  of  fever, 
and  the  general  health  is  at  tiaei 
much  impaired  by  the  prolonged  irzili- 
tion. 

A  characteristic  of  the  disease  isils 
tendency  to  relapse.  *  *  *  «  Roptee 
of  the  cornea,  which  sometimes  oecm 
durioff  a  paroxysm  of  pain»  at  variable 
periods  from  the  commencement  of  the 
disease,  may  aflbrd  a  temporary  re&f 
to  sufifering,  but  this  is  not  always  tlie 
case,  as  sometimes  it  does  not  pat  t 
termination  to  the  disease,  and  scarcely 
even  checks  its  progress.     If  mah- 
tion  takes  place  the  inflammadoB  my 
issue  in  the  production  of  various  woi- 
bid  conditions  of  the  eye  and  itsappn- 
da^s,  as  vascular  thickening  of  the 
palpebral  conjunctiva  with   enlarge- 
ment of  the  mucous  papills,  commcn- 
\y  called  **  granular  conjunctiva,"  opt- 
city,  ulceration,  sloughing'  or  staphy- 
loma of  the  cornea,  or  prolapse  of  die 
iris."  ^^ 


Turning  over  a  page  or  two  we  come  to  Strumous  Inflammatiou  of 
the  Conjunctiva,  from  which  in  the  appropriate  columns'  we  will  pboe 
1^  short  paragraph  from  each  book. 

From  "  the  Practice  of  Medicine,"        From  Twedie's  Libraiy  of  Medi- 


^  The  degree  of  pain  is  not  often 
ffreat  whilst  the  eyes  are  shaded  from 
the  light,  but  should  the  inflammatory 
phenomena  be  considerable,  it  is  fre- 
quently urgent  especially  during  the 
night  The  secretion  from  the  eyes 
in  passing  over  the  cheeks  gives  occa- 
sion to  redness  of  the  integuments,  and 
the  nostrils  are  often  greatly  irritated." 

We  turn  to  the  next  subject,— inflammation  of  the  corea,—- fer  cm 
next  extracts. 


cme. 

<'  The  deme  of  pain  ia  genetaDr 
moderate  while  the  eyes  are  sfaadei 
from  the  light  When  the  inflamna- 
tory  symptoms  are  active  it  is  cnosid- 
erable,  especially  during  the  night— 
The  secretion  from  the  eyes  is  evi- 
dently of  an  acrid  nature,  from  the 
irritation  it  occasions  in  the  nostrils 
and  upon  the  integuments  of  the  free." 
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Prom  "  the  Practice  of  Medicine," 

**  The  disease  generally  commences 
Blowly,  and  insidiously,  and  the  cornea 
loees  its  natural  brilliancy,  and  be- 
comes dull,  shaggy, — the  surface  ap- 
pearing as  if  covered  with  fine  dust, 
or  resembling  glass  that  has  been 
breathed  upon.    *  *  ♦  « 

The  fine  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva 
and  sclerotica,  which  is  the  principal 
seat  of  vascularity,  being  arranged  in 
radii  round  the  cornea  and  presenting 
a  carmine  hue." 


From  Twedie's  Library  of  Medicine. 

*  *  *  "It  ffenerally  commences 
slowly  and  insidiously,  the  cornea  loses 
its  brilliancy,  and  becomes  dull  and 
hazy,  its  surface  appearing  as  if  cov- 
ered with  fine  dust,  or  resembling  glass 
that  has  been  breathed  upon.  *  *  *  * 
The  fine  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  and 
sclerotica  become  injected  with  red 
blood ;  thoee  of  the  latter  membrane, 
which  is  the  principal  seat  of  increased 
vascular  action,  are  arranged  in  radii 
round  the  cornea,  and  present  a  car- 
mine hue." 


But  why  should  we  weary  the  reader  by  multiplying  such  examples 
here,  when   a  simple  glance  through  the  volumes  will  serve  to  show 
most  incontestibly,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  single  chapter  in  the  entire 
work,  in  which  specimens  of  what  appear  at  least  to  be  the  most  gross 
and  flagant  plagiarism,  such  as  we  have  presented,  may  not  be  foirad. 
**  There  is,  it  really  would  seem,  in  this  wholesale,  but  varied  method 
of  appropriating  for  ones  own  especial  profit,  the  productions  of  other 
men's  brains,  a  something,  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  account.     Is  it  in 
consequence  of  an  ^*Auri  *****  fames?" — Most  certainly,"  authors 
of  books  of  the  stamp  of  which  we  are  speaking,  cannot  delude  them- 
selves into  the  belief  that  they  are  conferring  a  benefit  on  the  members 
of  the  profession,  by  giving  them,  under  a  new  name,  a  crude  and  undi- 
gested mass,  collected  from  this  source  and  that,  the  different  parts  of 
which  have  already  appeared  before  them  in  a  less  questionable  shape," 
and  served  the  purposes  intended,  in  their  proper  position  and  connec- 
tions ;  nor  yet  do  we  think  it  probable  that  they  can  so  fiir  deceive 
themselves  as  to  believe  for  a  moment  that  they  are  acquiring,  in  the 
way  of  reputation  and  character,  by  such  means  ,anything  which  the 
good  and  wise  would  not  look  upon  as  most  unenviable.     There  is  in 
a  course  like  this,  it  does  seem,  we  repeat,  a  double  deviation  from  that 
strict  and  rigid  regard  for  the  rights  of  others,  by  which  some  at  least 
would  desire  to  be  guided,  in  their  intercourse  with  the  world, — first,  in 
the  seizing  upon  that  which  properly  belongs  to  another,  and  using  it  to 
one's  own  profit,  and  consequently  more  or  less  to  his  detriment ;  and 
second,  in  inducing,  by  the  fascination  of  a  new  name  to  the  purchase 
of  that  which  may  already  be  possessed  in  its  original  shape  and  place. 
Does  not  the  law  recognize,  as  an  offence  against  it,  the  obtaining  of 
money  under  '^Ise  pretences  T"     And  can  there  be  a  stronger  exempli, 
fication  than  is  here  presented  ?     We  have  glanced  at  the  matter  here 
for  illustration  in  a  pecuniary  view,  but  it  might  be  placed  in  other 
ligbU. 

For  the  purpose  of  obviating  charges  of  a  similar  character  hereafter, 
we  would  with  all  due  deference  suggest  to  the  author  of  "  the  Practice 
of  Medicine,  or  a  Treatise  on  General  Pathology  and  Therapeutics,"  a 
slight  modification  in  the  title  page,  of  any  future  editions  of  the  work, 
which  might  with  propriety  read  thus : — 
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^  ExtraeU  from  Twedie's  Library  <4  Medkitie^  and  aiker  S(aM 
AuthorilieSt  selected  and  arranged  by  Robley  DungUson^  M.  !>.«  JjccJ" 

But  perhaps  we  have  been  oTer  hastjr,  and  have  made  an  incoDfidenk 
use  of  the  word  **  plagiarism,"  when  all  might  be  explained  od  Ik 
8<^oro  of  mere  coincidence  ;  and,  as  an  instance  in  point  now  ocean  to 
our  mind,  where  an  author  satisfactorilj  exculpated  himself  from  a  nni- 
lar  insinuation  on  something  like  the  grounds  we  have  named,  it  is  btf 
justice  to  Professor  Dunglison,  in  the  fear  that  we  have  done  him  irroi| 
to  mention  it,  that  he  majr  have  the  benefit  o£  the  preoedant  Wi 
allude  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Puff,  author  of  a  tragedy  called  *"  the  8pauk 
Armada.**  The  reader  will  please  remejnber  that  Messrs.  Sneer  ii^ 
Dangle  are  witnessing,  with  Mr.  Puff,  in  front  of  the  curtain,  tbe  M 
rehearsal  of  his  play. 

^  Enter  (on  the  stage)  a  Beefeater." 
Beefeater.  *'  Perdition  catch  my  sotf2,  but  I  do  love  iheeJ^ 
Sneer.  Hav'nt  I  heard  that  line  before  ? 
,Pvf.  No,  I  fancy  not— where  pray? 
Dangle.  Yes,  I  think  there  is  something  like  it  in  Othello^ 
Ptt^.  Gad  ;  now  you  put  me  in  mind  on'it,  I  believe  there  ii,— lii^ 
that's  of  no  consequence— oU  that  can  be  etdd  w,  thai  tux>  people  %• 
pened  to  hit  on  the  same  thoughi^^and  Shakeepear  made  use  ofUfrt/^  \ 
that*s  all.** 

We  know  not  whether  it  should  be  looked  upon  as  .a  fortunate  ciicn-  ^ 
stance,  or  a  subject  of  regret,  that  in  so  many  instances  other  writen  kit 
upon  the  thoughts  of  tho  author  of  '*  The  Practice  of  Medicine,"  fe 
and  made  use  of  them  first  In  one  point  of  view,  at  least,  the  circv* 
stance  may  be  looked  upon  rather  unpleasant,— -or,  would  be  so  (000^ 
men, — since  it  may  lay  him  under  the  imputation  ot  plagianso ;  ^ 
most  fortunate  for  him  at  least,  (having  an  eye  to  lucre,)  if  not  &r  iiii 
readers,  if  so  it  is,  that  previous  publication,  (as  some  perhaps  v»] 
think  to  be  the  case,)  alone  could  have  inciteid  him  to  the  ^^^ 
authorship,  and  that  otherwise  all  that  he  has  accomplished  m^ 
have  remained  latent,  still  retaining  its  fluidity  within  the  reaervck  « 
ink  from  whence  the  ideas  flow. 

W.  M.  R 


NoTB.— The  foregoing  able  Review  was  sent  in  early  for  poUictliaB  0^ 
last  number,  but  owing  to  the  demand  upon  the  first  part  (tf  that  oviBber,  «* 
crowded  ottt« — Eds. 
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IL — On  Diaorders  of  the  Cenbrail  Circulaiian ;  and  on  ike  eommoHan 
between  Afections  of  the  Brain  and  Diseaeen  of  ihe  Heart,  Bj 
Gborok  Bvbsows,  M.  D.,  Late  FeUow  of  Coin's  College,  Cftm. 
bridge  ;  FeUow  of  the  Royal  College  of  PhjrsicianB,  London  ;  Phj- 
sician  and  Lecturer  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  at 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  With  Colored  Plates.  Lea  and  Bhui» 
chard.    Philadelphia.     1848. 

The  anatomy  of  the  brain  and  its  diseases  have  recently  excited  a 
great  deal  of  attention.  The  science  of  Phrenology  has  pushed  our  in- 
quiries into  the  most  minute  structure  of  this  important  organ.  Were 
tills  the  only  good  that  the  science  had  produeed,  it  would  amply  reward 
those,  who  had  laboured  to  build  it  up  as  a  distinct  science.  With  a 
more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  brain,  we  are  now  en- 
abled to  understand,  and  treat  the  various  diseases  of  this  organ  with 
greater  certainty  and  success.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  in  a  culti- 
vated  and  commercial  community,  when  the  mind  is  actively  and  intently 
engaged  from  day  to  day,  cerebral  affections  are  of  frequant  occur- 
rence and  difficult  to  manage.  As  a  primary  disease,  we  are  not  pre* 
pared  to  admit  the  truth  of  this  remark ;  but  we  believe,  that  in  the 
summer  diseases  of  our  city,  the  brain  participates  sooner  or  later  in 
the  morbid  action  going  on  in  the  system  ;-^hence,  delirium,  stupor  and 
cona,  usually  characterize  the  last  stages  of  our  summer  and  autumnal 
fevers. 

With  these  introductory  observations,  we  leave  this  interesting  sub« 
ject,  and  turn  now  to  an  analysis  of  Dr.  Burrow's  instructive  work, 
on  the  '*  disorders  of  the  cerebral  circvlation^^^  6^. 

The  main  object  of  Dr.  Burrows  in  writing  this  book,  seems  to  have 
been  to  refute  certain  theoretical  opinions,  first  advanced  by  Drs.  itellie 
and  Alex.  Monro,  and  aAerwards  adopted  and  defended  in  extenso^  by 
Abeircrombie  and  Clutterbuck. 

Deceived  and  misled  by  some  experiments  well  conceived,  but  bUng* 
lingly  executed.  Dr.  Kellie  was  induced  to  believe,  and  boldly  asserted 
that  the  brain  contained  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances  both 
of  health  and  disease,  nearly  or  exactly  the  same  amount  of  blood.  We 
shall  not  pause  here  to  reproduce  the  experiments  which  led  him  to  such 
a  conclusion ;  but  we  shall  state  the  inferences  he  deduces  from  these 
experiments. 

1st.  ''That  a  state  of  bloodlessness  is  not  discovered  in  the  brains  of 
animals  which  have  died  by  hemorrhage  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  very 
commonly  a  state  of  venous  cerebral  congestion. 

2d.  That  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  cerebral  vessels  is  not  affected 
by  gravitation  or  posture  of  the  head. 

dd.  That  congestion  of  the  cerebral  vessels  is  not  found  in  those  in- 
stances where  it  might  be  most  expected ;  as  in  persons  who  die  by 
hanging,  strangulation,  suffocation,  &c. 

4Si.  That  if  there  be  repletion,  or  depletion,  of  one  set  ofi  vessels 
(arteries  or  veins)  in  the  cranium,  there  will  be  an  opposite  condition  of 
the  other  set  of  vessels." 

With  commendable  seal  and  industry  Dr.  Burrows  imftituted  a  series 
of  experiments  upon  inferior  animals,  in  order  to  test  the  truth  or  de- 
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fDonstimta  the  fkUftey  of  the  oondusioBt  drawn  bj  Keilie,  from  bis  Sp 
periments  on  the  oeiehral  circuhtion. 

We  need  scarcely  saj  (for  if  the  reader  will  Mow  ue  up,)  he  wfl 
soon  find  that  Dr.  Barrow's  experiments  triumphantl j  reftite  everr  pn> 
position  adTaneed  bjr  Dr.  Kellie,  and  led  him  to  adopt  the  very  oppmit 
oonelusions. 

So  great  was  the  influence  of  Monro,  Kellie,  and  AherciXMnbtci,  Ihst 
few,  until  the  day  of  Burrows,  were  bold  enoagh  to  question  the  opinioai 
of  this  great  trio  on  the  subject  of  the  cerebral  circulation.  Happily  lor 
humanity  these /o/^e  &cts  have  had  but  little  influence  in  the  treafnyf 
of  cephalic  disease  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  for  since  the  days  «f 
Rush,  we  have  continued  to  abstract  blood  both  locally  and  generaliy  is 
relieve  certain  cerebral  aflections. 

The  three  authors  above  mentioned,  as  well  as  those  who   adofi^ 
their  views  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  brain,  maintained  tkf 
the  cranium  was  a  complete  sphere  of  bone,  which  was  cu>nipletelf 
filled  by  its  contents,  thus  excluding  the  influence  of  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, except  what  might  be  communicated  through  the  blood-vessels  thsi 
Eenetrate  the  brahi.     In  an  organ  thus  situated,  they  asserted  it  to  be 
ighly  improbable  that  the  quantity  of  circulating  fluid  could  be  raateri> 
ally  augmented,  unless  a  rupture  of  some  vessel  should  take  place  ani 
thus  make  room  for  an  additional  quantity  of  blood.     They  denied  Aai 
posture  had  any  influence  in  producing  cerebral  congestion.     Dr.  Bar- 
row's experiments  and  daily  post-mortem  examinations,  demonstrate  the 
contrary  to  be  true.     How  does  apoplexy  produce  paralysis,  heratpie- 
gia  and  death,  if  the  brain  does  not  admit  more  blood  in  its  vessels  thao 
they  can  contain  ?    It  is  matter  of  surprise  that  men  of  sound  mindsantf 
great  research  should  embrace  views  so  utterly  opposed  to  common  sense 
and  the  experience  of  the  profession.     Admit  the  doctrine  that  ths 
amount  of  blood  in  the  brain  is  invariably  the  same,  and  how  meagro 
would  become  qur  means  of  relieving  apoplexies,  phrenitis,  hjdrocepk- 
slus,  cerebral  congestion  and  all  that  class  of  encephalic  aflections,  end- 
ing or  beginning  in  a  state  of  hyperssmta.     The  author  whilst  on  das 
subject  throws  out  a  hint  which  we  deem  of  so  much  practical  import, 
ance,  that  we  shall  quote  it.     He  says,  ^  the  discovery,  (made  by  hit 
experiments)  of  the  operation  made  of  this  force  (gravitation)  on  tlw 
blood  within  the  cranium  afler  death,  suggests  a  precaution  very  essen- 
tial to  be  followed  when  it  is  desired  to  ascertain  the  precise  anAoimt  of 
congestion  of  the  cerebral  vessels  at  the  time  of  death.     In  such  cases^ 
.  he  continues,  a  ligature  should  be  placed  around  the  throat  of  the  corpse, 
and  drawn  sufliciently  tight  to  compress  the  cervical  vessels  and  arrest 
all  flow  of  blood  through  them."    This  precaution  will  be  highly-  neces- 
sary, when  from  the  mode  and  manner  which  death  has  been  brou^ 
about,  we  have  reason  to  believe  the  blood  remains  fluid  in  the  great 
tessels. 

It  has  been  remaiiced  by  able  pathologists  that  we  not  nnfreqaently 
find  the  sinuses  of  the  brain  and  other  reservoirs  for  the  blood,  compara- 
tively empty  in  persons  strangulated  by  hanging.  It  was  this  fact  that 
led  Dr.  Keilie  and  others  to  assert  that  the  cerebral  vessels  were  net 
found  ui  a  state  of  congestion  in  those  who  perished  on  the  gallows. 
Dr.  Burrows,  however,  explains  this  fitct,  by  stating  that  ia< 
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of  the  non-compieasioa  of  the  cervical  Tesaelt  by  the  cord,  the  bkxMJ^ 
during  the  suspension  of  the  body,  recedes  through  thin  vessels  from 
the  bFaioy  and  thus  leaves  that  oigan  comparatively  free  from  conges- 
tion. 

Besides  these  vessels,  the  '*  vertebral  sinuses  and  spinal  plexus  of 
veins"  serve  likewise  to  drain  the  brain  of  its  superflous  blood. 

It  is  the  usual  mode  to  elevate  the  head  and  place  it  on  a  block  some 
six  or  \en  inches  high  in  order  to  remove  the  calvarium ;  and  whilst  in 
thia  position,  who  can  doubt  but  that  in  many  cases  of  cerebral  conges- 
tion, when,  as  is  well  known,  the  blood,  or  that  portion  of  it  which 
reoiains ^uiii,  gravitates  from  the  brain  and  sinks  into  the  great  vessels 
which  are  connected  directly  with  the  heart.  Hence  another  source  of 
error  in  post-mortem  inspections  of  the  encephalon. 

To  the  reader,  these  views  may  appear  common  place,  and  so  sel& 
evident  as  not  to  require  even  an  explanation ;  but  it  must  be  remem* 
bared  that*opinions  adverse  to  these  have  been  advanced  and  maintained 
by  some  writers,  eminent  for  learning  and  candour.  And  again,  if  the 
brain  under  every  condition  of  the  system  contains  the  same  amount  of 
blood,  how,  we  would  ask,  is  syncope  produced  by  copious  blood-letting  T 
It  was  but  a  few  days  since  we  ordered  a  robust  and  healthy  male 
ehild,  aged  about  seven  years,  labouring  under  a  violent  attack  of  scar- 
latina, to  be  bled  £rom  the  arm,  until  incipient  syncope  manifested  itself; 
when  about  six  ounces  of  blood  had  been  drawn  he  was  seized  with 
c<mvulsive  spasms  which  excited  some  alarm  among  those  who  did  not 
know  that  these  symptoms  were  produced  by  suddenly  emptying  the 
overloaded  vessels  of  the  brain  of  their  contents. 

The  recumbent  posture,  and  a  stimulating  enema,  soon  restored  the 
equilibrium  of  the  cerebral  circulation,  and  the  convulsions  ceased. 

Dr*  Burrows,  after  having  given  his  views  on  cerebral  congestion  in 
his  1st.  Section,  proceeds,  in  his  2nd,  to  speak  of  vasctdar  prteeure 
vitkin  the  cranium^  and  its  infuence  en  the/wtdions  of  the  brain. 

The  principle  of  pressure,  he  observes,  is  one  of  much  importance, 
both  in  sustaining  and  destroying  the  functions  of  the  brain. 

When  we  look  at  the  influence,  always  reciprocal,  which  the  heart 
exercises  over  the  fiinctions  of  the  brain,  we  may  cease  to  wonder  that 
the  latter  should  be  subject  to  such  frequent  and  so  great  a  variety  of  , 
attacks  of  diseases.  Two  causes  may  operate  either  separately  or 
together  to  increase  the  pressure  upon  the  contents  of  the  cranium  ;^^ 
the  one  is  an  increase  in  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  heart's  action^ 
thus  driving  the  blood  through  the  arteries  upon  the  brain  faster  than 
fthe  veins  can  return  it  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  Hence  constant 
head*acbe,  and  sometimes  apoplexy,  result  from  hypertrophy  of  the 
ivalls  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart. 

There  is  a  serous  fluid,  enclosed  in  the  cerebro-«pinal  arachnoid 
membrane  which  has  attracted  the  attention  of  pathologists  ;  it  derive* 
its  name  frtem  its  seat,  and  is  supposed  to  exert  an  in^wrtant*— 4t  modify- 
log  influence  over  the  functions  of  the  brain  and  the  spinal  marrow.    It 

31ef  Ihe  ventricles  of  the  brain  and  the  entire  trad  of  the  spiaat 
tiaveiling  freely  from  one  point  to  another,  according  to  the  wants> 
so  to  spaakt  of  these  orgpuis*    May  we  not  leasonably  assume  that  the 
\  eaeited  upon  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  by  the  cephahvrafJiidian 
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ihiid,  IS  antftgonistic  to  that  produced  upon  the  8ame  organs  hy  the  am- 
rial  blood,  propelled  by  the  action  of  the  heart  I  If  this  hjpothetts  km 
correct,  any  material  loss  of  equilibrium  between  these  antagonistiG  Sr- 
ces  may  have  much  to  do  in  producing  various  head-sjmptoiiis,  suck  a» 
cephalalgia,  transient  delirium,  and  other  nenrous  phenomena,  dtffiei^ 
to  explain  upon  any  other  supposition. 

Dr.  Burrows  thinks  this  extra-vascular,  or  cerebro-spinal  fluid  or 
serum,  is  supplemental  to  the  other  contents  of  the  cranium ;  atace  k 
may  disappear  by  pressure  or  be  removed,  or  taken  up  hy  absorptkn  ; 
giving  place  at  one  time,  he  believes,  to  an  increased  quantity  of  falsorf 
in  the  cranium,  and  at  another,  supplying  any  deficit  that  may  <  ~ 
exist  in  the  vessels  of  the  head. 

We  regret  that  space  forbids  us  following  Dr.  B.  iliither  in  his 
esting  observations  upon  the  ^  functions  of  the  cerebro-epinal  fluid.^— 
He  has  scrutinized  the  writings  of  every  author  who  has  conunented  oa 
the  structure  and  functions  of  the  brain,  and  his  analytical  muid  clothes 
the  subject  with  more  than  ordinary  interest. 

Speaking  of  the  effects  of  insufficient  vascular  pressure  on  the  hnm 
he  observes,  that  syncope  is  caused  by  this  want  of  pressure,  and  bbC 
from  the  inadequate  quantity  of  blood  supplied  to  the  brain  and  its  ves- 
sels, as  is  generally  supposed.  This  seems  to  us  like  assonung  the 
effects  for  the  cause,  for  the  pressure  must  be  in  direct  proportion  totks 
amount  of  fluids  circulating  through  the  brain. 

We  turn  now  to  a  still  more  interesting  and  practical  part  of  Dr. 
Burrows'  little  work,  when  he  speaks  of  the  **  conneclian  between  o^ 
Uans  of  the  hram  and  diseases  of  the  heart.^*  He  thinks,  and  he  is  oar- 
rect,  that  the  full  extent  of  the  influence  of  diseases  of  the  heaxt  in  db- 
turbing  the  functions,  or  producing  actual  structural  changes  in  d&er 
organs,  and  especially  of  the  brain,  has  not  been  thoroughly  estimated 
by  writers  on  the  diseases  of  that  organ.  True,  cardiac  afiections  ban, 
during  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  been  carefully  studied  and  fMret^ 
genepilly  understood,  yet  Dr.  Burrows  is  almost  the  first  writer  who  his 
called  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  influence  exerted  by  caidiac 
afilections  upon  the  condition  of  the  brain.  The  first  organs  which  seeai 
most  likely  to  suffer  from  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  aro  the  longs ; 
y  the  next  in  order  and  Importance,  is  the  brain.  Indeed,  the  nervous  asd 
vascular  connections  existing  between  the  brain  and  heart  might  lead  as 
to  expect  derangement  of  the  latter  to  produce  serious  consequences  ia 
.  modiQring  the  functions  of  the  former ;  such  seems  to  be  the  case^  if  the 
reasoning  and  facts  adduced  by  our  author  aro  entitled  to  credit.  In 
cases  of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  we  frequently  observe  violent  head- 
symptoms,  such  as  cephalalgia,  partial  deafness,  blindness,  tinnitus 
aurium,  and  other  syinptoms-*-the  result  of  the  increased  momentum  of 
the  blood,  urged  onward  through  the  arterial  tobes,  by  the  poweribi 
action  of  the  heart.  This  increased  power  of  the  heart's  action  soma- 
times  overcomes  the  tone  of  the  vascular  system  of  the  brain,  thos  pro- 
ducing  roptore,  extravasation  of  blood,  and  death. 

Dr.  Burrows  asserts,  that  many  cases  of  insanity,  if  examined  with 
a  stethoscope,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  heart,  will 
be  found,  when  least  expected,  to  be  labouring  under  some  oiganic  dis- 
ease of  the  heart  ;«i»such  an  abnonnal  condition  of  the  central  organ  of 
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tlie  circulation  must  necessarily  produce  disastrous  effects  upon  the 
brain- 
Unfortunately  for  the  interests  of  this  branch  of  pathology,  medical 
men  are  usually  content  to  examine  the  brain  alone  in  cases  of  death 
from  insanity,  neglecting  entirely  the  inspection  of  the  heait  and  the 
great  yessels  directly  connected  with  it. 

Should  we  not  be  induced  to  push  our  post-mortem  researchers  beyond 
the  brain,  especially  as  the  lesions,  found  in  this  organ  afler  death,  are 
frequently  too  trifling  to  account  for  such  an  event  ? 

Dr.  Burrows  has  after  much  labor  and  research  compiled  a  table, 
i^hich  embraces  132  cases  of  "  apoplexy  and  sudden  hemiplegia,  with 
reference  to  the  co*existence  of  cardiac  disease.  From  this  table  he 
infers  that  in  any  given  number  of  cases  of  apoplexy  and  sudden  hemi- 
plegia, no  less  than  three-fifths  will  present  unequivocal  signs  of  cardiac 
disease  :  either  hypertrophy,  dilatation,  vahiilar  disease,  or  some  com- 
bination  of  these  lesions.  M.  Bricheteau  reports  the  particulars  of 
twelve  cases  of  apoplexy,  in  which  he  found  unequivocal  evidence  of 
hypertrophy,  either  with,  or  without  dilatation.  These  facts  demonstrate 
that  the  existence  of  these  two  diseases  in  the  same  subject,  at  the  same 
time,  is  too  frequent  to  be  co-incident,  but  rather  bear  the  relation  of 
cause  and  efifect  to  each  other.  But  for  the  tortuous  rout  by  which  the 
arterial  blood  reaches  the  brain,  diseases  of  this  organ  would  necessarily 
increase,  particularly  in  cases  of  cardiac  affections  ;  such  as  hypertro- 
phy, &c. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  follow  Dr.  Burrows  further  in  his  valuable 
and  instructive  remarks  upon  these  interesting  subjects.  To  our  mind, 
it  is  the  ablest  work  we  have  read  on  any  particular  branch  of  medicine. 
It  is  simple  in  style,  clear  and  concise  in  reasoning,  and  breathes,  through- 
out, a  spirit  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  and  anxious  to  communicate  it 
to  others,  when  found  free  from  sophistry  and  mysticism. 

The  size  of  the  book  is  another  recommendation  ;  embracing  but 
little  over  200  pages  ;  we  feel  sure  that  every  one  who  has  not  read  it 
will  be  instructed  and  highly  pleased  with  its  perusal. 

A.  H. 


m. — AduUerations  of  various  substances  used  in  Medicine  and  the  Arts, 
vnih  the  means  of  detecting  them ;  intended  as  a  Manual  for  the  Phy- 
sician^ the  Apothecary  and  the  Artisan.  By  Lewis  C.  Beck,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Rutger's  College,  New  Jersey,  and  in  the 
Albany  Medical  College,  &c.,  &c..  New  York.  Samuel  S.  and  W. 
Wood.     1846.     pp.  332. 

The  object  of  this  work  seems  to  have  been,  on  the  part  of  the  author* 
lagdable  enough  ;  yet  we  have  scarcely  the  leisure  to  examine  carefiilly 
ioto  its  merits.  It  was  designed  to  exhibit  the  adulterations  of  the  differ* 
ent  substances  used  in  medicine  and  the  arts,  and  to  point  out  the  mode 
by  which  they  might  be  detected. 

ft  is  candidly  acknowledged  by  Dr.  Beck  to  be  a  compilation  chiefly 
from  the  writings  of  J.  Gamier  and  C.  Hani ;  the  U.  S.  Dispensatoiy ; 
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Pareira's  Materia  Medica ;  Neligan,  Ure,  Parnell,  H.  Rose,  and  Ff 

nius.  As  such,  it  may  be  useful  to  the  chemist  in  ordinarj,  to  the  prac- 
tical apothecary  and  the  artisan.  For  these  practical  purposes  it  seeoH 
well  adopted,  as  the  medicines  and  the  articles  used  in  the  arts,  are  aU 
arranged  alphabetically.  To  make  it  still  further  available  for  extenaive 
practical  purposes  the  author  assures  us,,  he  has  stript  the  subject  as  &r 
as  possible  of  technicalities.  Dr.  Beck  does  not  profess  to  giTe  ae- 
curate  information  in  regard  to  the  exact  extent  of  these  adulterations ;  ks 
simply  strives  to  point  out  those  substances  most  commonly  emptojFed 
for  the  purpose  of  adulteration,  and  also  the  means  of  detecting  tkeiB. 
Few  who  are  conversant  with  chemical  science  need  consult  this  littfe 
work,  although  it  contains  information  that  may  be  useful  to  the  younger 
part  of  the  profession — and  the  pharmaceutics. 

To  give  the  reader  some  more  distinct  idea  of  the  plan  upon  which 
Dr.  Beck  proceeds,  we  will  begin  as  he  does,  with  acidum  aeeticmm^ 
This  fluid  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1,063,  it  dissolves  camphor  and  the 
essential  oils,  and  its  behaviour  is  that  of  a  powerful  vegetable  acid,  dec 

As  acetic  acid  is  extensively  used,  so  it  is  oflen  adulterated;  firequently 
Dr.  Beck  tells  us  with  sulphuric,  muriatic,  tartaric  and  sometimes  vilh 
nitric  and  oxalic  acids,  and  occasionally  with  metallic  salts. 

He  then  details  ,with  sufficient  minuteness,  the  process  by  which  the 
merest  tyro  in  chemistry  may  detect  each  of  these  substances  when 
suspected.  We  have  oflen  thought  too  little  attention  was  paid  to  this 
subject ;  we  have  our  tobacco,  beef,  lard,  pork,  flour,  com,  hay,  dec, 
inspected  by  law,  articles  of  the  soundness  and  purity  of  which  the  ig- 
norant as  well  as  the  learned  can  judge  each  for  himself  by  using  the 
sense  of  taste  and  smell.  But  when  we  come  to  medicines,  we  swallow 
it  down,  often  grasping  the  nose  and  closing  the  eyes,  as  if  fearful  these 
senses  might,  untaught,  detect  adulterations,  too  oflen  through  cupidity 
practised  upon  the  unsuspecting  public. 

Yet  how  much  of  human  happiness  is  involved  in  this  apparently 
trifling  matter  ? 

We  have  been  informed  that  certain  large  manufacturin|r  che* 
mists,  in  Europe  and  this  country,  turn  out  inferior  articles,  often 
adulterated,  no  doubt,  in  order  to  undersell  or  break  down  competitioa ; 
and  these  articles  too  are  thrown  into  the  market ;  they  pass  fixMn  the 
wholesale  into  the  hands  of  the  retail  apothecary,  and  are  here  made 
into  portions,  pills,  electuaries,  dec,  and  devoured  by  the  unsuspecting 
invalid. 

What  is  the  result  ?  The  physician  is  disappointed,  because  he  is  re- 
posing confidence  in  a  spurious  medicine,  and  oflen  doubts  the  efficacy 
of  therapeutic  agents  ;  the  sick  expects  results  from  the  medicine  which 
do  not  take  place,  and  he  begins  to  question  the  skill  of  his  choice  ;  all 
this  grows  out  of  the  dishonesty  of  the  manufacturer.  This  evil  should 
be  arrested,  and  had  we  space,  we  think  we  could  suggest  a  remedjy, 
but  we  leave  this  subject  for  the  consideration  of  those  more  cfirediy 
interested. 

A.  Htt    ^ 
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IV. — T^  History,  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  the  Fevers  of  the  United 
States.  By  Elisra  Bartlbtt,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Physic  in  the  Medical  Department  of  Transylvania  Uni- 
versity, dec.     Lea  dc  Blanchard,  Philadelphia,  1847.     pp.  534. 

We  do  not  know  that  the  *'  American  System  "  has  had  any  thing  to 
do  \^ith  the  making  of  books,  but  most  certainly  book-wrights  have  in- 
creased  of  late  to  an  amazing  extent  among  us.  It  may  be  that  books 
multiply  books,  as  we  think  is  exemplified  in  the  volume  before  us ;  for 
what  Dr.  Bartlett  has  added  to  what  was  known  before,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  discover.  In  other  words,  the  book  shews  Dr.  Bartlett  to  be  a 
reader  of  books,  and  but  little  more. 

The  work  is  a  made-up  aflfair,  containing  the  observations  of  almost 
every  body  that  ever  wrote,  except  those  of  the  author  himself; — to  re- 
view it,  would  be  to  review  the  opinions  of  some  hundreds  of  different 
writers. 

We  do  not  object  to  this  in  systematic  treatises, — for  such  is  their 
purpose.  They  present  an  historical  sketch  of  the  opinions  of  men 
eminent  in  science,  and  are  doubtless  valuable  to  the  student  as  con- 
densations of  such  opinions. 

The  present  work  claims  to  be  one  of  this  class — "a  Systematic  and 
Methodical  Treatise  on  the  Fevers  of  the  United  States." 

So  far  well  enough.  But  when  an  author  writes,  he  is  expected  to 
tell  his  readers  something,  and  whether  he  can  add  to  their  stock  of 
knowledge  or  not,  depends  as  much  upon  nature  as,  upon  his  own  in- 
dustry. We  do  not  think  the  author  has  laid  us  under  hea^T^  obligations. 

In  truth,  to  write  a  valuable  work  on  such  a  subject  as  the  author  has 
chosen,  demands  a  number  of  attributes  as  well  as  acquirements.  Thero 
is  requisite  a  command  of  language — a  power  of  description — a  picto- 
rial talent,  in  fine,  which  no  mere  book-reading  can  give,  though  the 
natural  gifl  may  be  improved  by  it.  A  talent  for  observing  is  also  re- 
quisite— for  it  is  not  every  one  who  sees  that  observes — in  other  words 
a  talent  for  analysis.  The  two,  conjoined,  make  the  painter,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  copyist.  The  one  pores  over  trivial  things,  with  a 
care  as  great,  and  attention  as  unremitted,  as  over  the  most  essential. 
Hence  a  confused  intermingling  of  light  and  shade,  of  the  small  and  the 
great,  of  the  valuable  and  the  worthless.  The  other*s  nice  tact  en- 
ables him  to  discard  the  accidental  and  unimportant,  and  portray  only 
what  is  of  value.  In  most  of  these  qualifications  we  think  the  author 
of  the  present  work  deficient. 

In  chapter  ix,  p.  134,  we  have  his  speculations  on  the  Theory  of 
Fever.  We  give  a  portion  of  his  remarks  for  what  they  are  worth. 
They  remind  us  of  the  floundering  of  a  seal  in  a  tub ;  and  constitute  an 
admirable  attempt  to  theorize  against  theory : 

**  The  most  positive  thing  that  can  be  said,  nnder  this  title  is,  that  the  materials 
for  a  complete  and  philosophical  theory  of  fevers  or  theory  of  an  individual  fever , 
using  this  phrase  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  do  not  exist.  Such  a  theory  pre- 
supposes and  involves  a  knowledge  ot  the  intimate  processes  and  relations  of 
the  living  powers,  which  has  not  yet  been  attained.  It  is  very  questionable 
even,  whether  such  knowledge  is  attainable. 

In  order  to  tee  clearly  the  truth  of  these  dbaenrations,  and  the  extent  of  thitf 
trath,  let  Q8  inqvire,  for  a  moaient,  what  some  of  the  elements  are,  which  mutt 
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ffo  to  make  up  this  knowledge ;  what  their  nataie  ia,  and  in  what  thsj  < 
In  tlie  first  place,  we  must  luiow  what  tiie  actaal,  efficient,  causes  of  mny  gha 
fever,  or  form  of  fever,  are.     We  must  know  what  that  agency,  or  combinafioi 
of  agencrcs,  is,  which,  being  present,  brings  into  existence,  originates,  sets  is 
motion,  that  concatenation  of  disordered  actions,  that  complex  combinatian  ef 
morbid  processes,  which  constitutes  the  fever.    We  must  know  in  what  maa- 
ner  these  agencies  act ;  where  they  make  their  impression ;  and  in  what  tfe 
modifications  consist,  which  they  work  in  the  living  organizationy  and  its  pro- 
perties.   Of  all  these  things,  we  are  utterly  and  profoundly  ignoranL     hi 
the  second  place,  we  must  know  tlie  seat  and  character  of  all  these  procefleei 
and  modifications  themselves ;  their  peculiarities ;  their  tendencies ;  the  diSsr- 
ences,  which  exist  between  them,  in  the  several  forms  of  febrile  disease.    We 
must  know  their  relations  to  each  other.  We  must  know  which  amongst  them  am 
primary  and  essential ;  which  are  secondary  and  accidental.    We  must  kaem 
the  parts  which  they  severally  play  in  the  production  of  the  integral  dtaeue. 
Of  these  things,  also,  as  of  the  causes  of  lever,  and  their  mode  of  action,  it  ■ 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  if  we  were  not  wholly  and  profoundly  ignorant,  le 
are  so  to  a  great  extent.    They  are  but  very  partially  and  imperfectly  knm 
to  us.    They  are  known  to  us,  rather  analogically,  it  I  may  so  speak,  and  hf 
comparison  with  other  morbid  processes,  than  absolutely  and  positively.    We 
can  see  wherein  they  difl[er,  in  many  respects,  from  these  other  processes,  and 
wherein  they  resemble  them.     With  these  limitations,  and  under  the  conditiosB 
implied  by  these  remarks,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  may  not  attempt  to  oos- 
mence  the  foundation  of  a  theory  of  fever.    But,  in  the  present  state  of  science, 
it  can  only  be  an  attempt  at  a  commencement.     We  may  endeavor  to  interpret 
the  connection  and  relationship,  which  observation  has  shown  to  exist  betwees 
certain  phenomena,  or  groups  of  phenomena.    We  can  do  nothing  more." 

Now  let  the  reader  observe  what  is  coming  forth  in  the  following 
extract.     The  italics  are  the  author's  own : 

"  There  is  no  such  individual  disease  as  that  which  has  always  been  exprease^ 
and  which  is  still  expressed  by  the  term  fever.  How  then  can  there  be  anj 
theory  of  fever  7  There  are  many  separate  diseases,  to  which  this  generic 
name  is  properly  enough  applied,  on  account  of  certain  general  anaJcf^es, 
which  exist  between  them.  But  the  disordered  actions  cmd processes,  tckidieem' 
stiiute  one  of  these  diseases,  may  differ  essentially;  and,  as  far  as  we  can  omr- 
totn,  in  most  cases  they  do  so  dxffer^from  those  which  constitute  another  of  Aae 
diseases.  The  theory  of  one  fever,  Vien,  must  be  wholly,  or  to  a  great  extent,  insp' 
piicable  to  another.  The  elements  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  one 
problem  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  other,  or  they  are  present  in  different  pro- 
portions. The  word  fever,  when  used,  as  it  commonly  is,  to  designate  a  disi^e, 
Ms  no  intelligible  signification.  It  is  wholly  a  creature  of  the  fancy  ;  the  oS' 
spring  of  a  false  generalization  and  of  a  spurious  philosophy.  What,  then,  caa 
its  tMory  he,  but  the  shadow  of  a  shade  7  " 

If  such  be  the  philosophy  of  the  nineteenth  century  we  have  been  in 
profound  ignorance  of  it.  We  were  unaware  that  any  recent  authoss 
contended  thatyeT;er  was  an  "  individual  disease  ; — we  diought  that  sucb 
notions  had  gone  by,  with  the  old  disputes  of  the  Realists  and  Nominal- 
ists. We  thought,  in  &ct,  that  the  word  *'  Fever  "  was  used  to  design- 
ate a  generalization — in  other  words,  conditions  of  the  system  which 
agree  in  certain  things,  but  may  differ  widely  in  others.  These  general 
terms  are  necessary  for  the  conveyance  of  thought,  and  they  constitute 
most  of  our  nouns  substantive.  Have  we  not  different  species  of  Fe- 
vers ;—  have  we  not  varieties  in  each  species  ; — and  of  these  varieties, 
have  we  not  difierences^according  to  age,  sex,  temperament,  idiosyn- 
crasies and  many  other  circumstances  ?    In  short,  have  not  aU — ^baf 
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Uutl  iM  a  bnMd  woid--«liaf0  not  a  nutt  ou^oritj  of  modem  audKm  inoiil* 
oaled  upon  ut  the  precept  that  there  can  be  no  specific  treatment  of  any 
diaeaee  ?— -that  we  muat  treat  the  sick  man  and  not  an  abstraction  1  If 
such  is  the  case,  we  agree  with  the  author,  that  a  theory  based  upoft 
an  abstraction  can  but  be  ''the  shadow  of  a  shade." 

But  the  author  is  fighting  against  a  phantom.    He  hai^  taken  pains  tor 
refute  the  celebrated  Crarobe  in  Martinus  Scriblerus ;  '*  Martin 

supposed  an  univerHd  num  to  be  like  a  knight  of  a  shire,  or  a  btirgess 
of  a  corporation,  that  represented  a  great  many  individuals.  His  father 
asked  him,  if  he  could  not  frame  the  idea  of  an  universal  Lord  Mayor  t 
Martin  told  him  that,  never  having  seen  but  one  Lord  Mayor,  the  idea 
of  that  Lord  Mayor  always  returned  to  his  mind ;  that  he  had  great  diffi« 
culty  to  abstract  a  Lord  Mayor  from  his  fur  gown  and  gold  chain ;  nay, 
that  the  horse  he  saw  the  Lord  Mayor  ride  upon,  not  a  Httle  disturbed 
his  imagination.  On  the  other  hand,  Crambe,  to  show  himself  of  a 
more  penetrating  genius,  swore  he  could  frame  a  conception  of  a  Lord 
Mayor,  not  only  without  his  horse,  gown  and  gold  chain,  but  even  witfa-r 
out  stature,  feature,  colour,  hands,  head,  feet,  or  any  body,  which  he 
supposed  was  the  abstract  of  a  Lord  Mayor." 

The  universal  fever,  which  Dr.  Bartlett  contends  against,  has  doubt- 
less as  little  real  existence  as  the  universal  Lord  Mayor  of  poor  Crambe. 

As  a  specimen  of  our  author's  precision  of  language  and  clearness  of 
thought,  we  select  the  following  passage  : 

Mode  of  Access, — "  There  is  a  good  deal  of  difierence,  in  different  cases  of 
typhoid  fever,  bo  far  as  the  suddenness  of  violence  of  the  seizure  is  concerned. 
Tnere  is  no  other  acnte  disease,  perhaps,  in  which  the  attack  is  more  freqaently 
slow  and  mdoal  than  this.    In  many  cases,  it  is  quite  impossible  for  the  pa- 
tient to  fix  with  any  accuracy  upon  the  day  when  his  fever  commenced. 
Neither,  in  many  of  these  cases,  is  he  able  to  tell  in  what  his  sickness  consist- 
ed.   He  can  only  say  that,  for  several  days,  he  has  not  enjoyed  his  accustomed 
degree  of  health,    lie  may  have  merely  felt  a  sensation  of  mental  and  bodily 
languor,  an  indisposition,  or  an  inability  to  accomplish  his  usual  labor,  either 
of  mind  or  body.    He  may  have  had  slight  and  dull  pain  in  the  head,  or  in  the 
back  and  limbs,  with  a  general  feeling  of  soreness  or  of  fatigue.    At  the  same 
time  he  may  have  experienced  some  sensations  of  chilliness,  alternating  with 
heat    There  may  have  been,  also,  diminution,  or  loss  of  appetite,  and  mode- 
rate thirst,  with  a  dry  or  clammy  state  of  the  mouth.    The  expression  of  ths 
countenance  sometimes  becomes  listless  and  dull,  the  eye  loses  its  animaticm, 
and  the  mind  is  either  indifferent  or  apprehensive.    There  may  have  been  mo- 
I     derate  diarrhcsa,  with  some  pains  in  the  abdomen.    This  obscure  and  indefinite 
'     condition  of  ill  health  may  continue  for  more  than  a  week,  occasionally  in 
two  or  three  weeks  even,  with  but  slight  changes  from  day  to  day.    Oftentimes 
f     there  is  a  slow  but  steady  increase  in  the  severity  of  these  morbid  sensations^ 
I     with  a  like  gradual  but  regular  appearance  of  other  and  more  characteristic 
I     symptoms  of  the  disease, — these  latter  coming  out,  day  by  day,  one  after 
another,  a  complete  and  successive  development  of  the  peculiar  and  strongly 
I     muM  phenomena  of  the  disease." 

Here  are  sentottorw,  properly  speaking,'— -mixed  up  in  a  jumble,  with 
**  expression  of  the  countenance,"-^with  the  animation  of  the  eye,  and 
the  state  of  the  mind  :— and  with  diarrhoea :-— all  concluding,  with  the 
fbllowmg  remarkable  sentence ;— ^  oftentimes  there  is  a  slow  but  steady 
faicrease  in  the  seTerity  of  ihe§e  morbid  MnsolieiM,  with  a  like  gradual 
but  regular  apfoaraAca  of  other  and  more  charactoristie  symptoms  of 
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the  diieM6, — tkete  latter  eomi$ig  o«l,  {we  admire  the  eleguce  iti 
latter  phrase ;  ReT.)  day  bj  day,  one  after  anotliery  a  oompleto  i 
racceuiTe  development  of  the  peculiar  and  etronglj  marked  pheooM 
of  the  disease.'* 

With  regard  to  Yellow  Fever,  Dr.  Baitlett  tells  us,  that  he  knoi 
nothing  about  it.  Hear  a  portion  of  what  he  terms  his  ^Preiiona 
Matters." 

^  Introductory.  As  I  wish  to  be  always  on  honest  and  &ir  ten 
with  my  reader,  I  shall  commence  this  fourth  and  last  part  of  inj  boo 
by  informing  him  that  I  am  not  personally  familiar  with  the  subjed  i 
which  it  treats.  I  have  never  met  yellow  fever  at  the  bed-side;  Ikai 
had  no  opportunities  for  direct  and  clinical  study  of  the  disease.'' 

A  precious  confession  I— and  yet  he  has  given  124  pages  to  thii& 
ease,  criticising  at  every  step  the  writings  of  those  who  have  nati^ 
their  observations  from  long  experience. 

The  confession  of  Dr.  Bartlett  precludes  us  from  examiiuiV  ^ 
account  of  Yellow  Fever  critically;  but  there  are  some  remtiki" 
must  take  notice  of.  He  observes,  p.  441,  that,  *' Dr.  John  Hinna 
in  .his  Renuxrhs  on  the  YeUow  Fever  of  New  Orleans^  sajs:— ^^ 
liver  sometimes  contains  less  blood  than  we  usually  find  m  the  nica 
and,  in  those  cases,  it  is  paler  and  drier  than  usual.  At  odieriia^ 
however,  it  is  engorged  with  blood,  and  bleeds  freely  when  art;* 
these  appearances  it  is  subject  to  in  common  with  all  the  otp^^ 
the  existence  of  one  or  the  other,  appears  to  depend  much  upon  tbectf- 
dition  of  the  patient  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  and  the  treatment  k  kv 
undergone.  In  cases  where  the  lancet  has  been  used  freeiji  v^^ 
generally  find  a  paU  yellow  liver  J^^    The  author  then  goes  on  to  itisn: 

•*  The  interest  of  science  not  only  justify  here,  as  in  all  simflarcircaiDrfw* 
but  they  demand  a  single  criticism.  Where  results  merely  are  p'^'rjj 
these  only  in  general  terms, — where  cases  of  disease  are  obsenred  '°  '  "J 
tal,  by  extensive  practitioners,  constantly  and  busily  occupied  with  twrr 
vate  practice,  and  where  these  cases  are  not  reported  in  detail,  there  mvDr 
vitably  occur,  and  this  not  nnfreqnently,  errors  of  diagnosis*  Thit  ^'jj^ 
was  sometimes  committed  in  the  Charity  Hospital,  no  one  can  for  t  nwa* 
doubt  who  reads  the  following  statement  by  Dr.  Harrison.  He  ^Pf  J[ 
tome  cases  cf  ahw  typhoid  type,  in  which  there  existed  before  ^^^JfT  J 
wus  delirium^  we  fonnd,  sometimes  nlceration,  and  at  others  ^YV^^^lw^ 
aofteninff  of  Peyer's  glands.'**  These  were  unquestionably  caaes  o« 
^hoid  fever ;  such  at  any  rate  is  the  conclusion  which,  in  the  &^^  vjl 
deuiled  histories  of  the  cases  themselves,  we  are  justified  in  ^^P{'^^^il||| 
under  such  circumstances,  cases  of  typhoid  fever  could  be  ^°"!?'^-^ 
'  those  of  vellow  fever,  how  much  more  readily  might  this  happen  witn  »J  , 
closely  auied  forms  of  periodical  fevers'—bilious  remittent,  and  congtitx»- 

**  Theee  were  unquegUonMy  cases  of  true  typhoid  fever"  J^ 
only  reply  to  Dr.  Bartlett,  that  we  admire  his  self-complacency,  >»•  •'J 
him  that  we  have  some  acquaintance  with  typhoid  fever,  ^^'^^ 
fiirthermore,  that  in  our  opinion,  any  person  who  could  •"PP]?*Jj 
ftver  could  be  mistaken  for  typhoid,  or  vice  versa,  knows  as  htue 
the  oiie>  as  the  Doctor  confessedly  does  about  the  odier. 
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We  call  the  reader's  attention  to  tiie  gratutloiis  aaeomptions  in  the 
extract  last  qiKrted.  We  tell  this  writer  that  our  obsenrations  were 
made  with  great  care,  and  when  we  were  House  Surgeon  of  the  Insti- 
tution  he  mentions,  not  being  permitted  by  the  rules  to  practice  out  of 
doors.  The  facts  are  not  only  known  to  us,  but  to  many  others  who  as- 
sisted at  the  examinations.  These  occurred  daily  during  the  epidemics 
of  18D3-^4and  35 ;  when  Dr.  H.  resided  within  the  wdls  of  the  Insti- 
jtntion,  and  in  every  succeeding  epidemic  up  to  1642,  during  which  time 
he  was  one  of  the  visiting  physicians.  We  doubt  if  there  be  a  physi- 
cian in  New  Orleans  of  two  years  practice,  who  would  confound  typhoid 
with  yellow  fever. 

But  when  people  take  a  monomania,  reasoning  with  them  is  useless 
until  they  are  cured.  It  is  doubtless  true,  that  the  plaques  of  Peyer  are 
generally  affected  in  typhoid  fever,  but  it  is  not  true,  that  the  fever  and 
the  local  lesion  are  invariably  connected.  Dr.  Bartlett  himself  admits 
that  the  lesion  is  secondary,  or  a  consequence  to  the  disease.  But  Dr. 
B.  sees  typhoid  fever  wherever  there  is  found  ulceration  of  the  plates. 
Has  he  never  met  with  a  case  of  chronic  dysentery  7  We  have  seen 
many  in  the  Charity  Hospital,  going  down  to  the  grave  month  by  month 
and  sometimes  lasting  for  years,  and  after  death,  ulceration  of  Peyer's 
glands  were  found  as  well  as  those  of  Brunn^.  His  pertinacity  in  this 
respect  reminds  us  of  a  scene  in  Moliere. 

M.  Tomis,  Comment  se  porte  son  cocher? 

Lisette.  Fort  bien.    U  est  mort. 

iir.  Tomds.  Mort? 

Lisette.  OuL 

ilf.  Tam^s,  Cela  ne  se  pent. 

LiseUe.  Je  ne  sais  pas  si  cela  se  pent,  mais  je  salt  bien  quo  oela  esl. 

JIf.  Tomis,  II  ne  peut  pas  6tre  mort,  vous  dis-je. 

Lisette.  £t  moi,  je  vous  dis  qu'il  est  mort  et  enterr^. 

JIf.  Tomis.  Vous  vous  trompez. 

Lisette,  Je  Pai  vu. 

ilf.  Tom^s.  Cela  est  impossible.  Hippocrate  dit  que  ces  sortet  de 
maladies  ne  se  terminent  qu'au  quatorze,  ou  au  vingt-un  ;  et  11  n^  a 
que  six  jonrs  qu'il  est  tomb6  malade. 

Lisette.  Hippocrate  dira  ce  qu'il  lui  plaira ;  mais  le  cocher  est  mort. 

M.  Louis  seems  to  be  the  Hippocrates  of  our  author. 

In  his  bibliographical  notices,  the  author  remarks  of  Dr.  Harrison, 
that  he  "  praises,  almost  extravagantly,  the  sulphate  of  quinine." 

What  Dr.  H.  said  of  quinine  consists  of  two  things  ;  viz :  1st.  Cer- 
tainfiu:ts  which  he  himself  witnessed,  and  hundreds  similar  to  which 
are  now  well  known  to  the  physicians  of  New  Orleans  : — the  last  epi- 
deraic  giving  ample  opportunity  to  acquire  experience.  2ndiy.  Certain 
opinions  concerning  the  value  of  quinine  in  the  treatment  of  yellow  fever. 
We  here  copy  those  opinions  and  leave  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  charge 
of  extravagance. 

^  From  the  above  observations,  concerning  the  effects  of  quinine,  it 
will  not,  I  hope,  be  understood,  that  I  advocate  its  administration  in  all 
cases  whatever.    As  I  have  belbre  remarked,  there  can  be  no  speeiie. 
treatment  for  yellow  feveri  or  apy  other  disease.    When,  in  the  i 
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moMemMity  tlitre  Is  great  coDgMtioB  of  blood  in  tlie  bimiiiyoray^i 
important  organ ;  or»  where  the  fever  supervenes  upon  chronic  iaian , 
matory  diseases,  I  would  most  certainly  resort  to  other  meani.  N« 
would  I  be  understood  as  speaking  of  quinine  as  an  in&Uible  reM^ 
The  practitioner  to  whom  the  disease  is  a  new  one,  will  sooa  diieow 
that  in  certain  cases,  particularly  those  of  the  congestive  and  tluil 
types,  that  quinine  is  as  inefficacious  as  any  other  remedy.  In  cuei 
in  which  the  fever  is  well  and  fully  developed,  it  will,  unquesUoMh^ 
out  that  fever  short,  and  thus  prevent  the  formation  of  those  looilafr 
gestions  which  are  produced  by  the  febrile  action.  In  this  ooaaiito  il 
value,  and  assuredly,  it  in  a  great  one." 

We  fancy  the  value  of  quinine  in  yellow  fever  is  confined  wilUi 
somewhat  narrow  limits  in  the  above  paragraph  ;  but  if  our  andior  A 
thinks  our  opinions  extravagant^  he  had  better  ask  those  of  most  of  di 
practitioners  of  any  standing  in  this  city.  Most  of  them,  we  sus^ 
will  tell  him  that  Dr.  H.  has  not  done  justice  to  the  virtues  of  qoimift 

But,  in  fact,  the  paragraph  was  penned  with  caution,  and  after  mtBii 
consideration ;  and  although  another  epidemic  has  occurred  siiioe  the 
passage  quoted  was  written,  we  have  met  with  nothing  to  diangs  <" 
views,  therein  expressed. 

A  considerable  portion  of  our  author's  work  is  devoted  to  biUiifA' 
phical  notices.  The  spirit  in  which  they  are  conceived,  and  the  ti^ 
with  which  they  are  executed,  maybe  gathered  from  the  followiig: 

**  ReiuUs  of  an  Investigation  respecting  Epidemic  and  PesiiJeniial  DiataOt^ 
By  Charles  Maclean,  M,  D.  Londm,  1817.  3  vols.,  pp.  1016.  My  c»]j  » 
tive  for  iocluding  this  work  in  my  bibliography  of  yellow  fever  is  to  gotidsf 
readers  against  baying  or  attempting  to  reaa  it.  m  all  medical  Htentore,  t 
wonld  be  difficnlt  nndmg  a  noisier,  emptier,  or  more  arrogant,  egotisticti,  a* 
pnppyish  book  than  this." 

Now  we  know  nothing  of  Dr.  Maclean's  book,  and  all  that  iiwritta 
against  it  may  be  true,  but  it  even  so,  we  ^  hold  it  not  honesty  to  \a» 
it  thus  set  down." 

But  we  must  bring  our  notice  of  this  work  to  a  close,  odding<fc» 
advice  to  the  author,  that  when  he  next  writes  a  book,  to  let  at  hiit 
less  of  the  thoughts  of  others^  and  more  of  his  own. 


v.— TVflct*  <m  GeneraUan,  No.  1.  Proofs  that  the  Periodic  M^» 
iion  and  Discharge  of  Otjo,  are  in  this  Mammalia  and  the  &«* 
Female  Independent  of  Coition^  as  a  first  condition  of  their  proW*" 
tion.  By  T.  L.  G.  Bischoff,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Phy»iol<«7» ««, 
Giessen.  Translated  from  the  German,  by  Professor  Gamtt«» 
Tellkampf;  of  New  York. 

We  believe  it  was,  until  within  the  last  ffew  years,  msiBtaiiiedliJ 
p^rmoiogists  that  the  ova  were  not  matored  and  discharged  ^^^^' 
liea;  ^furthermore,  that  the  eerporaliiCto  were  mvainb)ycsfiiao>7 
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&  rttptim  of  the  Gmafian  vesicle,  and  the  discharge  of  ora,  leaving 
l>ehind  cicatrices,  designated  the  corpora  lotea.  Bischoff  has  proved  in 
Aie  tract,  hy  direct  experiments,  that  the  ova  may  mature  and  be  dis- 
charged independent  of  coition.  He  has  demonstrated  that  the  ova  are 
formed,  matured  and  discharged,  from  the  female  organism  usually  at 
regular  monthly  periods,  and  this  too  totally  independent  of  the  presence 
of  the  male  semen. 

The  menstrual  evacuation  is  nothing  but  the  dischaige  of  these  ma- 
tured ova. 

Every  one  knows  that  in  fish,  birds,  and  the  amphibia,  the  discharge 
of  ova  takes  place  without  copulation ;  but  until  recent  experiments 
^were  instituted  on  this  subject,  no  one  imagined  that  the  same  thing 
took  place  in  man  and  the  mammalia.  The  formation  of  the  germ  was 
c^onfcidered  as  resulting  alone  from  copulation. 

Dr.  Bischoff  has,  by  direct  experiments,  ascertained  that  the  ^^male 
semen  comes  in  material — actual  contact  with  the  ovum,  and  found  by 
unquestionable  observation  that  the  semen  penetrates  through  the  ute- 
rus and  the  tubes  (fallopian,)  to,  and  is  found  upon  the  ovary.''  He 
moreover  says  that  the  fecundation  of  the  ovum  takes  place  on  the  ovary, 
at  various  periods  after  coition  in  different  animals. 

By  his  experiments  and  obser^'ations,  M.  Bischoff  was  enabled  to  an- 
nounce the  following  law  as  governing  generation  in  all  organic  beings  : 
In  manomalia,  including  the  human  species,  the  ova  in  the  ovary  advance 
through  regular  stages  of  development  to  maturity,  quite  independent  of 
any  agency  of  the  male  semen. 

The  period  of  menstruation  in  woman  corresponds  with  the  season  of 
heat  in  the  lower  animals,  during  which  the  ova  are  detached  and  dis- 
charged from  the  ovary.  It  is  during  this  period,  the  sexual  appetite  is 
strongest  both  in  the  human  female  and  the  lower  order  of  animals. 

I(  at  this  time,  the  semen  of  the  male  comes  in  contact,  through  coi- 
tion, with  the  ovum  of  the  ovary,  impregnation  takes  place ;  but  if  not, 
'      the  ovum  is  discharged  and  perishes  in  the  tubes. 
.  The  process  of  development  begins  in  the  tubes,  to  be  afterwards 

'  completed  in  the  uterus.  M.  Bischoff  endeavors  to  prove  ^*  that  in  the 
'  mammalia  at  the  period  of  heat  ova  ars  discharged  from  the  ovary,  and 
I  enter  the  Fallopian  tubes,  whether  coition  takes  place  or  noC^  and 
'  whether  by  its  instrumentality  the  semen  be  brought  in  contact  with 
them  or  not." 

We  must  confess  that  our  author  has  made  some  important  additions 

to  this  interesting  branch  of  Physiology.     He  has,  by  direct  experiments 

on  bitches,  decided  certain  questions  in  relation  to  the  maturation  and 

I        discharge  of  oVa  from  the  ovary,  which  have  puzzled  philosophers  firom 

I        Aristotle  down  to  the  19lh  century.     Much  credit  is  therefore  due  M» 

I        Bischofi^  for  the  sagacity  and  patience  with  which  he  has  prosecuted 

this  interesting  inquiry. 

Writers  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  until  M.  Bischoff  wrote,  regarded 
the  corpora  lutea  as  unequivocal  proofs  of  previous  impregnation  or,  at 
an  events,  of  copulation.  His  experiments  have  overthrown  this  theory, 
and  decided  this  question  in  the  negative  for  all  future  time  ;  for  when 
questions,  growing  out  of  the  operations  of  nature,  or  organic  life,  are 
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determined  by  an  appeal  to  positive  fiusts  and  ob8ervmtion»  no  i 
based  upon  speculation,  howerer  eloquently  put  forth,  can  avail 

In  conclusion,  we  recommend  this  Tract  to  every  individual  wboliki 
an  interest  in  the  progress  of  physiological  science. 

A.  fi. 


VI. — On  the  Theory  and  PracHee  of  Midwifery.  By  FLSsTwoai 
Chvbchill,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  J.  A.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medics  ii^ 
general  Therapeutics  ;  Physician  to  the  Western  Lying-iki-HoEpilil: 
Hon.  member  of  the  American  National  Institute  and  of  thePhO«U- 
pbia  Medical  Society.  With  notes  and  additions.  By  RoBSir  X. 
Huston,  M.  D.,  &c.,  d^c.^  drc.  Third  American  Edition,  RennJ 
and  improved  by  the  Author.  With  one  hundred  and  twenly-e^ 
illustrations.     Philadelphia.    Lea  ds  Blanchard*      1848.    pp.  ^ 

It  has  been  said,  (and  we  believe  we  can  endorse  it,  without  tbeke 
of  a  protest,)  that  the  Dublin  Accoucheurs  are  the  most  able  in  Eoiope. 
They  have  assuredly  written  well  and  voluminously  on  the  sulked,  id 
their  writings  are  highly  esteemed  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Amoif 
the  first  obstetricians,  may  be  mentioned  the  author  of  the  Treatise  be- 
fore us. 

This  is  the  third  American  edition  of  his  work  on  Obstetrici-w 
trifling  evidence  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  hythofto- 
fession  of  this  country. 

As  this  is  a  branch  of  medicine  for  which,  we  confess,  we  haveDO|iet< 
partiality,  we  shall  simply  give  Dr.  Churchill's  classification  of  Itbot 
and  refer  the  reader  to  the  text.     It  is  as  follows  7 — 

Class  I.    Natural  labour. 

Class  II.   Unnatural  labour. 

A.  From  abnormal  condition  of  the  espul^ne  forces. 
Order  1.     Tedious  labour. 

**      2.    Powerless  labour. 

B.  From  abnormal  condition  of  the  passages. 
Order  3.    Obstructed  labour. 

^      4.    Distortion  of  the  pelvis. 

C.  From  ahnormal  condition  of  the  child. 
Order  5.    Malposition  and  Malpresentatton« 

**     6.    Plural  births.    Monsters. 
Class  III.  Complex  labour. 

Order  1.    Prolapse  of  funis. 
^     2.     Retention  of  placenta. 
M      3.    Flooding. 
^      4.    Convulsions. 
**      5.    Laceration. 
**      6.    Inversion  of  the  uterus. 
Such  is  the  arrangement  adopted  by  Churchill,  in  imitation  of  Men)* 
ipan,  in  his  treatise  on  parturition.    He  includes  the  presentation!  undir 
lour  different  heads ;  but  we  think  the  number  might  be  extended  to 
four  times  four,  just  as  well. 
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The  idates  with  which  the  work  is  illustrated,  are  good  and  will 
Spreatlj  assist  the  reader  in  understanding  the  mechanism  of  labour. 

The  use  of  Chloroform  in  mitigating  the  throes  of  the  parturient  fe- 
maley  will  doubtless  create  an  important  era  in  obstetrical  medicine. 
Bj  Dr.  Simpson  of  Edinbui^,  it  has  already  been  successfullj  applied 
in  a  great  number  of  cases ;  and  promises  to  remove,  or  at  least  to  mi- 
tigate the  curse  pronounced  against  the  daughters  of  Eve  ! 

Churchill's  ^  System  of  Midwiferj"  should  occupy  a  place  in  the  Li- 
brary of  every  intelligent  practitioner.  The  work  is  brought  out  in 
superior  style,  for  which  the  publishers  are  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the 
profession. 

A.  H. 


Part  ai:i)tr5. 

EXCERPTA. 


L— T^  Cholera. 

The  anticipated  approach  of  this  fatal  pestilence  has,  as  mi^t  be  mad, 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  press  and  ot  the  medical  profession,  and  bti  ia- 
daced  the  recently-appointed  Metropolitan  Sanatary  Commission  to  reviev  ibe 
history  of  its  first  attacli  in  1831-2,  to  reconsider  the  measures  at  tbit  tiae 
adopted  to  prevent  its  approach,  and  check  its  progress,  to  examine  the  piedis' 
posmj^  causes  which  determined  the  places  ana  class  of  persons  attacks,  ud 
to  point  out  the  course  to  be  adopted,  with  a  view,  not  to  prevent  its  appetnuce 
among  us,  (for  that  would  appear  to  be  a  hopeless  undertaking,)  but  shooU  it 
arrive  in  England,  to  disarm  it,  as  far  as  may  be,  of  its  terrors.  An  ibstntt 
of  the  important  evidence  collected  by  the  commission,  preceded  b^  a  brief  re- 
minder ot  the  particulars  of  its  first  visit,  and  a  short  summary  of  itBcontiiwD- 
tal  progress,  up  to  the  end  of  November  of  this  year,  cannot  but  prove  aee^ 
able  to  the  reader.* 

The  cholera  i^pears  to  have  been  unknown  in  Europe  prior  to  the  year  1831. 
It  broke  out  near  Calcutta,  in  the  year  1817,  when  it  not  only  committei/ fii|^ 
ful  ravages  in  India,  but  carried  on  400,000  persons,  in  Java  and  Malscca.  In 
the  succeeding  year,  China,  the  Birman  Empire,  the  Malaccas  and  the  Maan- 
tins  sufilbred  severely,  and  assuming  a  more  northern  course  it  passed  thioogk 
Persia  and  Arabia  in  1821 ;  appearing,  in  1823,  at  the  foot  of  the  CanctsiSi 
and  the  margin  of  the  Caspian  Sea;  1826  witnessed  its  advent  in  Sibe/tti 
whence  it  advanced  with  hasty  strides  into  the  interior  of  Russia.  Africa  «*< 
invaded  in  the  next  year,  and  the  disease  also  was  raging  at  the  same  time  m 
Egypt.  Poland,  Gallicia,  Austria.  Bohemia  and  Hungary  suffered  in  ^^^^ 
it  reached  Prussia  in  1831 ;  thence  it  rapidly  traversed  the  sea  to  EngW 
passed  over  to  France,  and  was  next  seen  in  the  New  World.  It  also  f^fw 
from  Asia  Minor  to  the  south  of  Europe.  The  number  of  cases  in  S°^ 
umI  Wales,  daring  the  years  1831-2,  including  London,  amounted  to  61,001) 
and  of  these  40,473  recovered,  and  20,678  died;  33  per  cent,  thereforp,« 
about  1  case  in  3,  proved  fatal.  In  the  metropolis  there  were  11,030  ^^^ 
which  6,745  recovered,  and  no  less  than  6,275  deaths,  being  little  short  of  w 
percent  . 

The  present  epidemic,  after  raging  with  great  violence  for  two  y^*"*  *5  ♦£» 
aia,  where  it  was  propagated  in  a  direction  from  S.  E.  to  N.  W.,  towards  w 
end  of  the  summer  of  1846  broke  out  at  Tauris  and  Teheran,  and  d^oH  ^ 

•  For  more  fnU  particuIarB  m  reference  to  the  epidemic  of  18S1-9,  ^^?^ 
oC  the  present  epidemic,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  paper  by  Dr.  J.  C  Balli  JB  i^ 
Journal  of  PttUic  Health,  No.  il  p.  32,  to  which  we  are  ohiefly  indebted  for  Uiiii»- 
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«UBtaiim  advmnMd  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Russian  finontiars.  On  the  16lh 
of  November,  1846,  cases  occurred  at  the  village  of  Saliany,  and  also  in  the 
««.nie  month  at  Lenkoran,  and  U  U  icorlky  cf  remark,  that  these  teere  the  placet 
Jlrst  attacked  in  1630.    The  disease  also  appeared  at  Bakron;  and  advanced  in 
December  to  Sch^makha,  Derbent,  and  in  tne  month  of  Febrnaij,  1847,  to  the 
town  of  Kottba.    Its  appearance  at  Saliany  and  in  the  district  of  Talysch  was 
marked  with  great  malignity.    Selecting  for  its  victims  those  who  had  but  re- 
cently recovered  from  the  fever  of  the  country,  tlje  cholera  almost  invariably 
carried  o^  every  patient ;  nearly  9-1  (Hhs  dying.    After  a  few  weeks,  the  cases 
were  less  violent,  and  the  number  of  deaths,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  pa- 
tients, was  in  the  ratio  of  four  to  five.    In  the  other  localities  of  the  Trans- 
Caucasian  provinces,  the  attacks  became  less  violent,  and,  without  the  towns, 
the  disease  no  longer  presented  a  malignant  type.    Towards  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary, all  traces  ot  the  disease  were  lost,  and  hopes  began  to  be  entertained 
that  the  country  was  once  more  free.    In  the  following  month,  however,  it 
broke  out  with  increased  violence,  and  in  April,  it  began  to  spread  with  fear- 
ful rapidity,  traversing  simultaneously  three  districts,  passing  to  the  north, 
along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea ;  to  the  north-west,  in  the  direction  ot  the 
mountains ;  and  on  the  west,  towards  Tifiis,  which  it  resetted  on  the  17th  of 
May.    It  appeared  on  the  other  side  of  the  Caucasus,  on  the  24th  of  May,  at 
Kiziiar,  whence,  re-ascending  the  Terek,  it  penetrated  to  Mozdok ;  afterwards, 
at  the  end  of  June,  to  Piatigorsk  and  to  Georgierk,  and  entered  Stavropol  in 
the  first  week  of  July. 

From  the  16th  October,  1846,  to  the  14th  of  June,  1847,  the  Caucasus  and 
Trans-Caucasian  provinces  reckoned  no  less  than  17,055  cases  of  cholera,  of 
which  6318  died. 

During  the  first  week  of  July,  the  cholera  made  its  appearance  also  in  the 
government  of  Astrakan.  The  first  patients  were  attacked  on  the  Sd,  in  the 
quarantine  of  Astrakan,  situate  about  100  wersts  to  the  south  of  the  city,  on 
an  island  named  Birutchiakossa ;  on  the  4tb,  cases  occurred  in  the  military  dis- 
trict, and  on  the  next  day,  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  city,  a  Tartar  was  attack- 
ed, and  died  on  the  6th  in  the  hospital.  The  malady  now  sensibly  spread  into 
the  city.  Its  progress  was  at  first  slow,  and  some  difference  of  opinion  seems 
to  have  existed  as  to  the  true  nature  oi  the  disease ;  the  majority  of  the  physi- 
cians looking  upon  it  as  a  severe  form  of  the  sporadic  cholera  that  annually 
prevails  during  the  summer  months.  The  number  of  cases  reported  from  the 
4th  to  the  13th,  was  23,  and  o(  these  no  less  than  19  died.  The  majority  of 
those  attacked  belonged  to  the  lower  orders,  and  it  made  no  distinction  of  age 
or  sex :  the  males  attacked,  however,  exceeded  the  females  in  the  proportion 
of  5  to  1 ;  adults  were  more  frequently  affected  than  children,  and  in  general, 
the  Mahometans  suffered  much  less  than  the  Russians,  the  former  being  much 
more  cleanly  in  their  habits,  and  very  sober  and  careful  in  their  diet. 

It  appears  that  in  Astrakan  the  disease  was  at  first  most*  violent,  death  fre- 
quently ending  the  sufferings  of  the  victim  in  a  very  few  hours ;  in  many  cases, 
so  rapid  was  the  complaint,  that  no  time  for  medical  assistance  was  afforded ; 
the  powers  of  life  sinking  from  the  first  During  the  first  three  davs  (froih  the 
13tb  to  the  16th  or  17th  of  July)  more  than  one-half  died  ;  after  this,  the  dis- 
ease gradually  assumed  a  more  favourable  aspect,  and  the  recoveries  were  more 
numerous.  On  the  19th  of  July,  the  number  of  deaths  was  137,  which,  gra- 
dually declining,  were  reduced  on  the  2d  of  August  to  14. 

From  an  official  return  of  the  number  of  deaths  from  cholera  in  Astrakan, 
from  the  4th  of  July  to  the  2d  of  August,  it  appears  that  out  of  a  total  of  2071 
cases,  1223  died,  and  848  recovered.  Towards  the  end  of  October,  the  cholera 
reached  Moscow,  in  which  city,  according  to  official  accounts  from  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  out  of  the  first  140  cases,  40  had  proved  fatal ;  and  between  Oct.  25th 
and  Nov.  1st,  641  persons  had  been  attacked,  of  whom  233  had  died,  being  a 
BMHtality  of  little  more  thaA  one-third.  The  grand  total  up  to  Nov.  Ist,  was 
1197  attacks,  and  402  deaths.    According  to  the  latest  accounts,  which,  how- 
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e?er,  ma?  reqniie  oonfimwtioDy  caies  had  occvimd  ia  Vieaoa  and 

aod  at  Malta. 

The  Metropolitan  Sanataiy  Commiasion  have  vny  properly  made  tbe  Amtk 
eholenutheir  first  anbpect  of  iii<|airy.*  To  this  couiae  they  were  impelled  bf  t 
consideration  of  its  high  mortality  when  it  made  its  attack  io  1831-3,  by  tts» 
certained  connection  with  the  defective  stmctaral  arrangements  involved  ii 
their  investigations,  by  the  probability  of  its  again  visiling  these  islands,  wd 
by  information  received  from  Sir  William  Pym,  who,  at  an  early  atnge  of  ths 
proceedings,  attended  from  the  Coancil  Omce,  and  informed  them  of  tte  ss- 
vices  which  had  been  received  from  the  English  Consols,  of  the  atemdy  pragna 
of  this  pestilence,  precisely  upon  its  former  track  in  1833. 

They  immediately  called  before  them  medical  witnesses  who  fand  beea  n 
practice  in  the  metropolis  when  the  disease  prevailed  there,  and  who  were  nsc 
extensively  engaged  in  attending  on  ihe  sick,  with  the  view  of  obCainia^  isfiv- 
mation  as  to  the  past  and  present  sanatary  condition  of  the  people,  of  Ihe  h- 
calities  in  which  they  reside,  of  their  dwelliogs,  and  of  other  circnmslmcsi 
which  appeared  to  favour  the  spread  of  the  disease ;  also  as  to  the  effeets  «f 
the  measures  both  of  prevention  and  alleviation  which  were  then  adopted,  wi 
the  modifications  suggested  by  the  experience  then  obtained. 

Concurrently  with  the^e  inquiries  the  Commission  endearonred  to  ascerta 
the  state  of  intbrmation  and  the  practical  skill  and  competence,  as  exempliM 
in  their  works,  of  the  authorities  charged  with  the  direction  of  what  all  previov 
inquirers  had  sgreed  in  representing  as  the  chief  means  of  prevention ;  namefr. 
the  works  of  draining  and  cleansing.  With  this  view  they  examined  the  cbiet 
paid  officers  of  all  the  Commissions  of  Sewers,  with  the  exception  of  that  ftr 
the  city  of  London. 

The  first  inquiry  into  which  the  Cummissioners  enter  has  reference  to  tk 
measure^  which  had  been  adopted  to  prevent  the  introduction  and  extensioD  of 
that  disease  in  1831. 

The  first  act  of  the  government  was  to  appoint,  by  order  of  the  Privy  Cbsa- 
eil,  a  Central  Board  of  Health  in  London ;  and  to  issue  an  order  in  Cbsaril, 
dated  the  20th  day  of  October,  1831,  in  which  they  proclaimed  the  presased 
efiicary  of  the  measures  of  extreme  precaution  adopted  for  preventing  the  is- 
troduction  of  the  cholera  morbus  by  a  rigorous  quarantine,  but  evincing  a  iie£- 
grounded  misgiving  as  to  their  ultimate  success.  This  document  then  went  cs 
to  speak  of  strict  regulations  for  ensuing  non-intercourse  of  infected  with  het^ 
districts,  hinting  at  the  possibie  necessity  of  militarv  and  police  carbon  98t> 
iariexy  to  order  the  setting  apart  one  or  more  houses  in  each  town  or  itn  neif^ 
bourhood,  as  places  to  which  every  case  of  the  disease,  as  soon  as  detected, 
might  with  consent  of  friends,  be  removed  ;  and  in  a  word,  adopting  most  of 
the  precautions  so  rigidly  enforced  during  the  prevalence  of  the  plague. 

In  the  meantime  the  removal  of  filrh  of  every  description,  extreme  elesflit- 
ness  and  free  ventilation,  burning  of  decayed  articles,  such  as  rags,  eoidage, 
lapers,  old  c'othes  and  hangings ;  and  the  purification  of  clothes  and  fumiton 
)y  copious  effusions  of  water,  and  boiling  in  a  strong  ley,  were  enjoined. 

The  Central  Board  of  Health,  however,  had  been  in  existence  less  than  ooe 
month  when,  in  consequence  of  information  transmitted  to  them  relative  totbe 
progress  of  the  cholera  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  but  more  especially  guided 
jy  Old  conclusions  to  which  Drs.  Russell  and  Barry  had  arrived,  after  a  fiw 
months'  careful  and  laborious  observation  of  the  character  of  the  disea^  in 
those  parts  of  Rossia  which  they  visited,  issued  a  circular,  dated  Nov.  14,  IJ^l, 
in  which  they  strongly  deprecate  all  measures  of  coercion  for  the  purpose  of 
ensuring  non-intercourse,  adding,  "that,  under  proper  observations  of  deanlinen 

*  Fuit  Report  of  the  Commissioaeni  appointed  to  ioqairs  whether  any  and  whil 
tpeoial  means  may  be  leqaiuu  lor  the  hnpravevant  of  the  hsallh  of  tba  aHOi- 
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and  veDtDatioD,  this  disease  seldom  spreads  in  families,  and  rarely  pasaas  to 
tboae  about  the  sick,  unless  they  happen  to  be  particularly  predisposed,"  so  tiiat 
it  will  not  be  necessary,  '*  where  there  is  space,  and  where  due  attention  is  paid 
to  cleanliness  and  puri^  oi  air,"  "  to  seperate  members  of  families  actually 
affected  by  the  disease,  nor  to  insultate  individual  houses,  unless  in  cases  of 
crowded,  tuthv,  badly-ventilated  habitations,  and  other  contingencies  which  in- 
volve the  health  and  saiety  of  all." 

The  circular  then  went  on  to  prescribe  the  formation  of  District  Boards  of 
Health,  each  to  consist,  if  possible,  of  a  resident  clergyman,  and  a  number  of 
substantia]  householders,  and  pf  one  medical  man  at  least.  These  Boards  to 
be  charged  with  the  following  duties  in  their  respective  districts,  viz. : 

"  1st.  To  appoint  inspectors.  Each  inspector  to  visit  daily,  and  to  inquire 
carefully  after  (he  health,  means  of  subsistence,  cleanliness,  and  comforts  of  the 
inmates  of,  say  iOO  houses  (more  or  less),  according  to  local  circumstances. 
2d.  To  receive  and  examine  the  reports  of  these  inspectors,  which  should  be 
made  up  to  a  ^iven  hour  on  each  day.  3d.  To  endeavour  to  remedy,  by  everv 
means  which  mdividual  and  public  charitable  exertion  can  supply,  such  defici< 
ency  as  may  be  found  to  exist  in  their  repective  districts,  in  the  following  pri« 
mary  elements  of  public  health,  viz.  the  food  of  the  poor,  clothing,  bedding, 
ventilation,  space,  cleanliness,  outlets  for  domestic  filth,  habits  of  temperance, 
prevention  of  panic.  4th.  To  report  to  their  principal  Boards  respectfully  on 
the  above  heaas,  as  well  as  on  the  actual  state  of  health  in  their  districts." 

The  Board  further  recommended  that  when  a  family  was  reported  to  be  in  an 
unhealthy  state,  and  the  disease  was  confirmed  to  be  cholera  by  a  medical  mem* 
ber  of  the  District  Board,  that  the  head  of  such  family,  if  unable  to  afford  proper 
accommodation  at  home,  should  be  advised  to  send  the  sick  person  forthwith  to 
the  temporary  hospital,  and  that  the  other  members  of  the  family  should  be  sup- 
plied with  such  additional  means  and  comforts  as  their  state  might  require,  to 
enable  them  to  resist  the  influence  of  the  infected  atmosphere  in  which  they 
lived. 

In  a  circular  issued  on  the  13th  December,  1831,  it  was  further  recommended 
that  a  number  of  steady  men  should  be  appointed  to  lime-wash  and  purify  such 
apartments  as  might  be  pointed  out  by  the  inspectors  of  the  local  Board. 

Minute  directions  were  added  as  to  diet,  clothing,  and  the  general  regimen 
to  be  adopted,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  and  preserving  a  sound  state  of 
health. 

Such  were  the  measures  at  first  proposed  to  protect  the  country  against  the 
introduction  and  spread  of  Asiatic  cholera.  The  notorious  JGailure  of  quaran- 
tine regulations,  and  the  advent  and  fatal  career  of  the  cholera,  in  spite  of  all 
the  precautions  adopted  in  1831,  by  the  Central  Board  ot  Health,  have  induced 
the  Metropolitan  Commission  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  condition  of  the 
localities  in  which  cholera  first  made  its  appearance,  and  which  it  was  gener- 
ally found  to  select  This  portion  of  the  Report  is  prefaced  by  the  proposition 
that— 

M.  The  manner  of  the  introduction  and  extension  of  this  pestilence  in  the 
various  cities  of  Europe  which  it  invaded  was  every  where  the  same ;"  and 
that "  the  statements  are  strikingly  uniform  to  the  efiect  that  it  commonly  made 
its  first  outbreal»in  the  lowest  and  dampest  part  of  the  city  it  attacked,  ffener* 
all^  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  river,  and  often  on  bo^rd  of  some 
ship  lyinff  near  the  shore."  Thus  Drs.  Ruasell  and  Barry,  the  Commissioners 
appointed  to  examine  on  the  spot  the  introduction  and  spread  of  the  disease  at 
Dt.  Petersburg,  state  that  the  nrst  case  that  occurred  in  that  city  **  was  that  of 
a  merchant  who  had  arrived  from  Witagan  on  board  a  decked  boat;"  the  see* 
ond  wa^  that  of  a  journeyman  house-painter,  "resident  in  the  quarter  wbera 
the  barks  lie,  and  who  was  taken  ill  about  the  same  time  as  the  merchant;" 
and  the  third  '*  an  invalid  soldier,  on  duty  in  the  same  quarter,  not  far  front^ 
barks."  They  farther  state  that*"  no  direct  peraonal  intercourse  eoukt  bo  tiaced 
between  any  two  of  the  first  five  or  six  cases,  bat  that  it  is  ceitain  that  Mm 
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fint  three  were  from  the  same  district,  that^  in  which  the  susfiected  bailca  wt 
stationed.  This  quarter  is  the  easternmost  of  the  whole  city,  the  first  501 
arrive  at  comins  down  the  stream,  and  during  the  late  and  present  perseveraBce 
oi^  easterly  winds,  the  very  spot  from  whence  effluvia  of  any  kind  might  it 
most  conveniently  blown  over  the  town."  They  add,  "  We  are  infonned  k 
Dr.  Rehman  that  many  have  been  taken  ill  on  board  the  barks  theiasehres.'*— 
From  the  Report  of  Dr.  Hamett  on  the  cholera  at  Dantzic,  it  appears  that  Ae 
first  two  acknowledged  cases  of  epidemic  cholera  occurred  in  the  Harboir 
(>mal,  one  Crerman  mile  from  Dantzic,  in  two  mxid  barges,  that  these  weniA- 
k>wed  by  two  others,  apparently  in  the  same  locality,  the  next  day;  and  tte 
these  cases  occurred  previously  to  the  first  arrival  of  vessels  from  Rosda 
ports.  It  is  stated  by  Dr.  Becker,  of  Berlin,  that  the  first  cases  of  choleia  u 
that  citv  occurred  among  the  skippers  in  the  boats  lying  on  the  river  Spec 
.  which  flows  through  the  town,  and  in  houses  in  the  immediate  ncfghboriionif 
the  river ;  and  that  the  disease  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  all  tiioK 
streets  which  lie  along  the  navigated  branch  of  the  river.  In  Moscow,  tib 
place  in  which  it  principally  prevailed,  and  was  most  mortal,  was  a  low  qsu- 
ter,  surrounded  by  a  bend  of  the  river  Moskwa.  At  Breslau,  it  first  attacks^ 
and  principally  ravaged  that  part  of  the  town  which  is  low  and  marshy,  uai 
which  is  the  constant  seat  ot  intermittent  fever.  It  is  stated  by  Dr.  Aoto- 
marohi,  that  the  condition  of  the  houses  in  which  cholera  prevailed  at  Wacaav 
was  little  better  than  that  of  sewers. 

The  Report  of  the  Central  Commission  of  Paris  states  that  the  disease  fine 
appeared  and  subsequently  spread,  above  all  other  places,  in  the  greater  nam> 
ber  of  the  quartiers  situated  upon  the  borders  of  the  Seine,  that  it  was  mcMt 
prevalent  and  most  fatal  in  the  low,  close,  undrained,  and  uncleansed  localftK& 

In  England  the  cholera  first  broke  out  in  the  port  of  Sanderiand,  ad!  m 
board  of  vessels  which  were  supposed  to  have  brought  the  disease  from  nbs 
htfected  place  on  the  Continent ;  but  on  a  close  examination  of  the  facti,  oat 
only  could  no  evidence  be  adduced  to  justify  this  suspicion,  but,  on  the  eoa- 
trary,  it  is  declared  in  the  most  positive  manner  that  the  suspected  vesseb  bd 
neither  come  from  diseased  ports,  nor  had  any  cases  of  cholera  on  board. 

In  its  subsequent  progress  through  the  country,  it  generally  first  appeared  a 
the  neighborhood  of  rivers  or  marshes,  and  principally  raged  in  low  and  daop 
kwalities,  particularly  where  tliese  were  also  the  outlets  of  filth.  In  Cai&le^ 
for  example,  it  is  stated  that  it  first  broke  out "  near  a  mill,  and  raged  down  the 
damside,  few  cases  occurring  in  any  other  part  of  the  town." 

Mr.  Roberton,  in  his  Report  on  the  sanatary  condition  of  Manchester,  after 
stating  that  cholera  **  appears  to  have  generally,  in  Europe,  followed  the  tiadk 
of  rivers  and  water-courses,  and  in  cities  and  towns  kept  in  a  remarkable  lott- 
ner  to  the  neighborhood  of  sewer-mouths,"  adds,  **  as  far  as  my  knowied^  of 
cholera  extends,  in  our  Lancanshire  towns  it  manifested  itself  more  than  ete> 
where,  along  the  water  courses  (including  docks,  wharis,  districts  occasnoal^ 
flooded,  &c.,)  and  with  peculiar  virulence  near  the  outlets  of  drains.  7ht 
progress  of  the  disease  in  Manchester,  from  first  to  last,  furnishes  a  comnicBt 
on  this  remark.  For  example,  in  the  New  Bailey  Prison,  which  stands  wtthia 
A  few  yards  of  the  Irwell,  there  were  no  fewer  than  60  cases ;  in  Allen's  oont, 
•sitaatM  between  Lonfi:  ^^^^  gf&te  and  the  Irk,  and  near  the  diouth  of  a  large 
aaiwer,  out  of  17  seixures,  in  four  houses,  14  died ;  in  Back  Irk  street.  In  wbia 
a  fMOdber  of  cases  occurred,  the  only  houses  visited  by  tlie  disease  were  close 
tgr  the  main  sewer,  which  there  burst  into  day,  and  ran  above  ground ;  the 
aame  remark  applies  in  reference  to  cases  in  Little  Ireland,  on  the  river  ifed« 
leek.  Where  the  cholera  broke  out  (as  often  happened)  in  places  apart  from 
ihe  canals  and  streams,  it  was  noticed  that  this,  in  most  instances,  was  ia  yards, 
^courts,  and  narrow  streets,  polluted  by  ofl!ensive  cesspools,  pigsties,  and  ether 
sources  «f  malaria,  (some  of  which  were  too  disgusting  to  be  described,)  or  by 
Dpetk  or  obstructed  eewers.  In  Warrington,  vmre  the  disease  raged  destne- 
imay,  k  loeated  Itself  principally  in  Aink  street  and  other  nei^bori n|r  I(^ 
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streets  running  into  or  near  the  Mersey — the  whole  quarter  so  notorious  for  its 
^thy  newers,  as  to  receive  the  name  of  '  Sewer  Island.'  In  Bolton,  the  num- 
ber of  cases  did  not  exceed  50  ;  but  nearly  all  of  them  occurred  in  closes  and 
entries  adjoining  a  stream,  into  which  a  number  of  offensive  sewers  discharged 
themselves.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  striking  illustration  on  record  of  the 
influence  of  ill-contrived  sewerage  on  the  origination  of  cholera,  supposing  the 
epidemic  once  prevailing,  occurring  in  Liverpool.  One  morning  it  was  dis* 
covered  that  several  men  had  been  seized  with  cholera,  during  the  preceding 
night,  on  board  a  vessel  lying  in  one  of  the  docks.  The  men  were  sent  to  hos- 
pital ;  and  the  vessel  having  been  immediately  warped  into  the  river,  another 
ship  with  a  healthy  crew  took  up  her  station.  The  next  morning  all  the  handn 
on  board  were  ill  of  cholera.  On  examining  the  dock,  it  was  found  that  a  large 
seWer  discharged  its  contents  under  tlie  spot  where  the  vessel  was  placed.  I 
give  this  most  instructive  fact  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Gaulter,  an  accomplished 
physician  (since  deceased,)  the  author  of  a  valuable  work  on  the  *  Origin  and 
Progress  of  Malignant  Cholera  in  Manchester,'  published  in  1833." 

In  a  Report  on  the  sanatary  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  of  Tain  and 
Easter-Ross,  by  Mr.  James  Cameron,  it  is  stated  that  in  1832,  cholera  appeared 
in  Easter-Ross,  during  the  fishing  season ;  that  it  was,  with  few  exceptions, 
oontined  to  the  lishing  villages ;  that  in  the  remote  village  of  Inver,  situated  on 
the  low  sandy  shore  of  the  Tain  Frith,  and  notorious  for  its  malaria,  its  ravages 
were  fearfully  rapid,  having  cut  off  nearly  one-half  of  the  inhabitants;  while 
the  town  of  Tain  and  most  of  the  rural  districts  escaped. 

To  the  same  efiect  is  the  observation  of  Mr.  George  Sheward,  in  the  west  of 
England,  who  states  that  he  was  parish  surgeon  at  the  time  that  cholera  made 
its  appearance  in  Upton-upon-Sevem  ;  that  this  town  is  situated  upon  the  bank 
of  a  large  navigable  river,  and  is  liable  to  a  constantly  changing  population,  - 
many  of  the  lower  orders  depending  on  the  river  for  support ;  that  nearly  three 
per  cent  of  the  gross  population  fell  victims  to  the  disease  within  the  short 
space  of  three  weeks,  but  that  its  ravages  were  entirely  confined  to  the  lower 
classes ;  that  every  case  fell  under  his  notice ;  that  the' most  diligent  inquiries 
led  him  to  believe  that  the  disease  takes  generally  the  course  of  navigable 
rivers,  and  that  it  was  so  in  the  present  instance,  though  its  march  was  erratic ; 
one  case  breaking  out  near  the  river,  another  more  in  the  town  ;  but  in  almost 
every  one  in  the  houses  of  persons  who  worked  by  the  water. 

Mr.  Bowie,  who  appears  to  have  had  the  first  case  of  cholera  that  occurred  in 
the  metropolis,  gives  evidence  to  the  same  effect.  He  *'  was  practising  near 
the  river,  in  East  Smithfield,  when  the  cholera  arrived  in  the  metropolis  in 
1832.  Thinks  he  had  the  first  case  of  it.  It  was  that  of  a  seaman,  named 
Daniel  Barber,  mate  of  the  '  Felicity,'  of  Limerick,  which  had  come  to  London 
direct  from  that  port,  and  had  lain  in  the  river  three  weeks  prior  to  his  being 
attacked.  There  was  no  cholera  in  the  place  Irom  whence  this  ship  had  sailed ; 
there  was  nothing  particular  in  the  condition  of  the  ship  itself;  she  had  lain  in 
the  river  three  weeks  before  cholera  broke  out."  "  I  am  not  quite  certain," 
continues  this  witness,  '*  but  I  think  the  second  case  was  a  seaman  named 
Thomas  Skowkes,  of  the  '  Evander'  of  Aberdeen  ;  and  the  third  was  the  mate 
of  a  Scotch  vessel,  lying  likewise  at  the  Hermitage."  He  further  states  that 
the  cholera,  having  spreadi'rom  Wapping  along  that  side  of  the  shore,  including^ 
Limehouse,  crosaid  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  namely,  Kotherhithe  and 
Bermondsey ;  that  it  then  attacked  the  lower  parts  of  the  borough  of  Lambeth ; 
next,  the  lower  parts  of  Westminster ;  then  it  extended  along  the  Fleet  ditch ; 
and  thence  passed  into  the  City. 

Other  witnesses  confirm  the  correctness  of  these  statements.  Thus  Mr. 
Wagstaiie,  who  is  practising  in  Bermondsey,  Southwark,  and  I^tmbeth,  and 
who  saw  very  much  of  cholera,  observed  its  course  to  be  along  the  side  of  the 
river,  and  principally  in  low  and  damp  situations. 

This  is  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of 
the  cholera  in  the  eenntry  which  may  be  consijered  as  its  birth-place ;  for  aU 
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accoQxiU  from  India  agree  in  stating  that  it  first  breakp  out  and  principaDj  pi> 
vails  ill  low  and  marshy  situalions,  and  particularly  near  the  bsiDks  of  riven; 
that  w.  enever  a  village  or  military  station  lies  upon  or  near  low,  marslij,  « 
damp  g  ound,  the  occupants  sufi^r  in  direct  proportion  to  their  pFozimitj  to  sock 
a  sitiiai  on  ;  and  that  when  a  regiment  has  been  encamped,  one  part  on  higk 
and  dry  land  and  the  other  part  on  a  morass,  or  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  it  im 
constan  ly  observed  that  the  former  has  remained  healthy,  while  the  latter  Las 
suffered  severely  from  this  disease. 

The  1  istory  of  cholera  in  this  respect  seems  to  bear  a  close  analogy  to  thai 
of  fever.  Thus  Sir  John  Pringle,  in  his  account  of  the  diseaaes  of  the  axBif 
during  the  campaign  in  Flanders,  states,  that  when  the  army  were  encaisprd 
along  a  canal,  or  on  damp  and  marshy  ground,  the  efiect  was  seen  in  the  sad- 
den seizure  of  the  men  with  fever. 

2.  The  second  proposition  of  the  Report  is  to  the  eflect,  that  ^  there  is  us 
evidence  that  cholera  spreads  by  the  communication  of  the  infected  with  the 
healthy."    This  proposition  is  supported  by  the  following  evidence  : 

When  cholera  broke  out  in  Cairo  in  1831,  Vno  cordons  sanitaires  were  esiab> 
lished  between  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  but  they  did  not  prevent  the  disease  inm 
extending  to  Alexandria.  On  the  21st  of  August,  two  or  three  of  the  sokliers 
were  seized  with  the  disease ;  on  the  morning  of  the  following  day  the  cases 
had  increased  to  22,  and  by  the  afternoon  of  that  same  day  they  amounted  to 
45.  Among  these,  one  which  proved  rapidly  fatal,  occurred  in  the  palace  of 
the  Pacha.  Within  the  space  of  five  days  after  the  disease  broke  out  in  Cairo, 
it  had  spread  over  the  whole  of  Lower  Egypt,  making  everywhere  nearly  equal 
ravages,  and  nearly,  at  the  same  time,  infecting  Mansoora,  Fua,  Alexandria, 
Ro^tta,  Burloe,  Damietta,and  all  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  Delta.  Again, 
it  is  stated  by  the  late  Sir  John  Lefevre,  physician  to  the  English  embassy  at 
St.  Petersburgh,  that  within  a  few  days  of  the  cholera  breaking  out  in  that  eitj. 
it  had  spread  so  widely  and  so  generally  as  to  preclude  all  idea  of  its  propaga- 
tion by  infection,  and  this  is  confirmee!  by  the  reports  of  the  English  CoouBifr- 
sioners,  Drs.  Russell  and  Barry.  A  similar  account  is  given  of  the  manner  of 
its  spread  in  Dantzic.  At  Vienna  the  disease  first  broke  out  on  the  13tb  of 
September;  on  the  14th  it  had  extended  to  six  quarters  of  the  city,  and  on  the 
following  day  it  had  spread  through  all  the  rest.  In  Paris  it  was  rumored  that 
a  case  had  occurred  in  the  Rue  des  l«ombards  as  early  as  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary, but  this  was  doubted.  Four  cases,  however,  were  observed  in  the  inters 
yal  between  the  ISth  of  February  and  the  26th  of  March,  all  of  which  occurred 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Seine,  in  tlie  quarter  de  la  Cite  and  in  the  qoaiter 
de  r  Hdtel  de  Ville.  On  the  27th,  six  persons  were  attacked  simultaneoody; 
on  the  28th.  22  more  were  seized ;  on  the  31st,  the  number  had  increased  to 
300,  and  oat  of  the  48  quarters  of  Paris,  the  disease  had  invaded  35.  In  IS 
days  after  the  first  invasion  of  this  plague,  namely,  on  the  14th  of  April,  theia 
were  from  12,000  to  13,000  sick,  and  7000  persons  bad  already  perished.  At 
this  terrible  period  of  the  epidemic,  1000  persons  sometimes  perished  in  a  single 
dbiy,  and  to  be  struck  witli  the  pestilence  was,  in  general,  to  be  dead  in  a  fev 
hours. 

The  Report  goes  on  to  argue,  that  "  while  the  manner  of  the  invasion  and 
extension  of  this  disease  thus  precludes  all  thought  of  its  propagation  by  tha 
communication  of  the  infected  with  the  healthy,  there  is  another  fact  which  is 
altogether  irreconcilable  with  the  notion  of  contagion,  namely,  that  as  nohumaa 
means  have  succeeded  in  excluding  it  from  particular  spots,  so  no  extent  ef 
communication  with  the  sick  has  been  able  to  carry  it  into  other  places.'^ 

In  support  of  this  proposition  the  Commissioners  quote  M.  Londe,  the  author 
of  a  French  work  on  Hygiene,  who  says, "  In  the  North,  while  three  lines  of 
troops  have  been  unable  to  arrest  its  progress,  it  has  often  passed  over  Jaiga 
tracts  without  infecting  any  intermediate  place,  and  without  following  collate* 
iml  lines.  At  other  times  it  has  been  concentrated  on  a  populatioD  which  has 
4B0Btinned  to  keep  up  free  communication  with  tho  neighborhood  without  at  all 
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•xtandiDg  itself  to  that  neighborhood.  In  France,  for  Instance,  where  comma- 
nication  with  the  iufected  has  been  everywhere  entirely  free,  there  are  depart- 
menta,  parishes,  towns,  and  even  villages,  which  have  never  had  a  single  case 
•of  cholera,  though  these  different  localities  have  been  sometimes  inundated 
with  persons  who  had  fled  from  places  devastated  by  the  disease.  Thus,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Monfalcon,  during  the  prevalence  of  cholera  at  Marseilles  in  1835, 
Lyons  alone  received  upwards  of  10,000  immigrants  from  that  town,  and  Lyons 
haa  never  been  attacked  by  cholera.  Sometimes,  also,  portions  of  certain 
towns,  though  they  maintained  an  unrestrained  communication  with  surround- 
ing districts  decimated  by  cholera,  were  never  affected  in  the  slightest  degree. 
At  St.  Petersburgh,  one  of  the  islands  in  the  Neva  enjoyed  this  complete  exemp- 
tion from  the  invasion  of  the  disease,  and  this  was  also  the  case  with  the  fau- 
bourg Leopoldstadt  at  Vienna.  Hence  the  non-transmissibiiity  of  cholera,  in 
any  manner  whatsoever,  appears  to  us  to  be  a  demonstrated  fact." 

In  like  manner,  Mr.  Greenhow,  after  refuting  the  notion  that  it  was  imported 
Into  Sanderland  by  shipping,  and  stating  that  the  strictest  inquiries  respecting 
the  origin  of  the  first  cases,  have  failed  to  obtain  the  slightest  evidence  of  their 
having  arisen  from  any  infected  source,  insists  upon  "'  the  broad  fact  which  is 
totally  irreconcilable  with  contagion,  that  numerous  cases  have  occurred  simul- 
taneously at  distant  points,  where  no  communication  could  by  possibility  have 
taken  place ;"  and  goes  on  to  state,  ^  that  when  several  members  of  one  family 
have  been  attacked,  it  has  usually  been  either  so  precisely  or  nearly  at  the 
name  point  of  time  as  to  forbid  the  belief  of  one  having  communicated  the  dis- 
ease to  another."  *'  That  in  the  hospitals  at  Newcastle  and  Gateshead,  no  case 
has  occarred  of  illness  arising  from  attendance  on  the  sick,  either  in  the  per- 
eone  of  the  nurses,  the  resident  apothecaries,  or  the  attending  or  numerous 
succession  of  visiting  members  of  the  medical  profession ;"  and  that  ^  those 
most  exposed  to  contact  with  the  dead,  as  medical  men,  in  pursuing  poet-mor- 
tem  examinations,  have  not,  in  any  instance,  sufiered." 

With  reference  to  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease  in  Great  Britain,  Dr. 
Fergoson,  Inspector-general  of  Hospitals,  observes, — ^''Amateur  physicians 
from  the  Continent,  and  from  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  eager  and  keen 
for  cholera,  and  more  numerous  than  the  patients  themselves,  beset  and  sur- 
lounded  the  sick  in  Sunderland  with  all  the  fearless  self-exposing  zeal  of  the 
missionary  character,  yet  no  one  could  contrive,  even  in  the  fbule.st  dens  of  the 
tea-port,  to  produce  the  disease  in  his  own  person,  or  to  carry  it  in  his  saturated 
clothing  to  the  healthier  quarters  of  the  town  where  he  himself  had  his  lodging."' 
And  he  proceeds  to  point  out  the  fact  so  strongly  at  variance  with  the  idea  of 
contagion,  that  though  the  first  appearance  of  cholera  in  England  presented  a 
fiiir  primA  facie  case  of  imported  contagion,  nevertheless,  at  the  very  period  of 
its  thus  breaking  out  in  Sunderland,  "  a  case  equally  as  fatal  and  severe  showed 
itself  in  the  upper  part  of  Newcastle,  ten  miles  off;  another  equally  well  marked, 
in  a  healthy  quarter  in  Edinburgh ;  a  third  not  long  before  in  Kugby,  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  kingdom,  anda  fourth  in  Sunderland  itself,  as  far  back  as 
the  month  of  August,  as  well  as  many  others  in  di^rent  parts  of  the  country." 
In  the  two  remarkable  cases  already  stated,  that  of  the  isolated  village  of 
Inver,  where  it  swept  avray  nearly  one  half  of  the  inhabitants,  not  a  single  case 
occurred  in  the  town  of  Tain,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood ;  and  in  that  of 
Upton-npon-Sevem,  not  a  single  case  of  infection  could  be  traced,  either  to  con- 
tact with  the  living  or  dead  body  or  with  the  clothing. 

'Bat,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  and  important  demonstration  in  England  of 
the  fact  that  cholera  does  not  spread  by  contagion,  was  afforded  by  the  town  of 
Birmingham.  In  its  near  vicinity,  Bilston.  seven  or  eight  miles  distant,  with 
daily  and  hourly  communication  going  on  by  the  road  and  canal  between  tihe 
two  places,  cholera  prevailed  more  virulently  than  in  any  town  of  the  kingdom. 
The  people  at  Bilston  were  obliged  to  send  ovier  to  Birmingham  for  coffins,  as 
thev  coald  not  be  made  fast  enoogh  in  that  town.  The  disease  also  prevai]e4 
in  die  townships  aroand  Bilston,  bat  in  Birmingham,  with  its  160,000  inhahl- 
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tanU,  there  was  scarcely  a  single  case  of  cbolera  origioatini^  io  the  tawu\k 
few  cases  that  occurred  there  having  been  imported,  especially  along  the  eua 
from  Bilston ;  the  persons  having  been  clearly  attacked  by  the  disease  inilkoK 
localities,  and  then  going  to  Birmingham,  where  the  symptoma  broke  forth:  bi 
we  are  informed  that  upon  a  close  inquiry  not  a  single  instance  could  be  tai 
where  the  disease  had  spread  from  the-infected  to  the  healthy. 

The  CommiseioneiiB  sum  up  this  part  of  their  report  by  stating  that," efsy 
witness  examined  by  them  appears  to  have  arrived  at  the  most  clw  and deddol 
conviction  from  what  was  uniformly  observed  of  its  progress  in  the  metnpob. 
that  it  did  not  spread  from  the  communication  of  the  infected  with  the  hetlikf.' 
And  they  add  a  very  remarkable  fact,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Bowie,  to  tfe 
eflfect  that  a  crew  of  a  vessel,  all  of  whom  had  assisted  in  waiting  upop  tb^ 
escaped  the  disease,  while  the  captain,  who  showed  extreme  appTebensicn,  te 
had  never  ffone  near  him,  was  attached  on  shore. 

3.  The  uird  proposition  established  in  the  report  is  to  the  efiect  that  **  chokn 
observes  in  its  progress  the  laws  of  ordinary  epidemics,  being  influenced  bfikr 
same  physical  conditions,  and  attacking  similar  classes  of  persons." 

These  conditions  may,  according  to  the  commissioners,  be  compiised  is  is- 
pure  and  humid  air,  and  unsuitabfe  or  insufficient  food  and  clotbinirt  if^<^ 
structed  dwellings,  and  defective  appliances  for  the  regulation  of  warmth  or|i» 
tection  against  cold.  The  want  of  sufficient  and  proper  food,  it  isaigaedviik 
justice,  is  an  agent  of  very  inferior  power  to  the  habitual  respiratJon  oCiafOt 
air ;  and  it  is  justly  affirmed,  that "  in  the  present  state  of  noost  towns  and  cibHi 
the  number  of  persons  whose  constitution  is  enfeebled  by  want  of  food,  co» 
pared  with  the  number  whose  vital  energy  is  depressed  by  want  of  pore  air,  ii 
found  to  be  an  exceedingly  small  minority,"  an  assertion  which  is  borne  oatte 
a  certain  extent  at  least,  by  the  fact  that  the  population  contrives  to  ^ 
24,000,000/.  per  annum  on  ardent  spirits,  and  nearly  an  equal  amount  on  to* 
bacco  and  fermented  liquors. 

The  Commissioners  proceed  to  state  that  typhus  fever  may  be  Ukeauv 
type  of  the  entire  class  of  epidemic  disease  that  infest  this  country,  that  m 
habitat  of  typhus  is  that  of  the  class ;  and  that  the  conditions  which  fafoor* 
spread,  and  convert  it  into  a  peatilence,  are  equally  favourable  to  ail  other  ^ 
tileoces.  Those  conditions  being  iu  the  metropolis,  as  in  ev^y  town  aodciffi 
defective  house  and  street  drainage  and  cleansing,  involving  a  scanty  um  n- 
sufficient  supply  of  water.  The  evidence  that  the  tract  of  typhus  i>  «^' 
where,  the  domain  of  filth  being  taken  for  granted,  the  report  proceeds  topnx 
that  this  was  also  everywhere  the  precise  track  of  cholera.  , 

It  has  been  already  seen  that  while  cholera  generally  followed  the  ^^r 
rivers  and  water-courses,  it  had  a  marked  preference  for  thoee  portions  of  tw 
track  which  were  at  the  same  time  the  outlets  of  filth,  being  remarkabi^  |"f 
▼alant  and  fatal  in  the  neighbourhood  of  sewer  mouths.    Mr.  RobertsoDS^ 
dence  in  reference  to  the  large  towns  in  I^ancashiro,  already  cited,  was  ^^ 
edly  to  this  efiect ;  so  dso  is. that  of  Mr.  Bowie,  who,  speaking  oOh^^^ 
of  cholera  on  board  the  "  Felicity,"  says, «  The  neighbourhood  where  lh»«* 
occurred  was  one  of  the  dirtiest  alonff  the  river.    What  were  called  ^'^ 
veasels,'  vessels  employed  to  carry  old  bones  for  manure,  neually  lay  ^f*?***.^ 
some  of  them  lay  there  at  the  time.    The  stench  was  exceedingly  "^^'!|^ 
and  was  perceptible  at  a  great  distance.    Such  was  thft  recklessnew  w /j 
crews  of  these  vessels,  that  I  have  frequently  seen  them  using  **"^  "J^ 
and  cooking  their  provisions  with  them,  the  most  o^nsive  smoke  P^®^^' 
meantime,  mto  the  houses  along  the  shore.    Putrid  carcasses  of  do^*''^^ 
and  other  inferior  animals,  likewise  the  refuse  from  the  shipping  in  ^?J°^ 
bourhood,  thrown  jnto  the  river,  or  led  on  the  muddy  beaco  by  the  tide, 
allowed  to  remain  there,  deteriorating  the  atmosphere.    The  ^'^^/La 
coast,  extending  from  St.  Katharine  Docks  to  Wapping,  was  ^'jj*!^ 
the  exception  of  a  few   houses  at  and  near  the  entrance  of  the  i^w^ 
Pocks." 
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In  this  same  locality  occnrred  the  next  cases  of  cholera,  one  of  the  sufferers 
«rtating  that  he  had  sot  up  early  one  morning  and  gone  on  deck ;  that  the  smell 
from  Sie  bone  vessels  lying  a-head  was  so  bad  that  it  made  him  feel  sick,  and 
Chat  he  had  never  been  well  since. 

*'  The  condition  of  the  houses  of  the  labouring  population  in  this  district, 
through  which  cholera  spread  with  great  rapidity,  was,"  continues  this  witness, 
^■eztremelv  bad.  It  was  the  practice  to  pump  the  water  out  of  the  cellars, 
wkich  had  c^ot  up  into  the  houses  by  infiltration  from  the  river,  or  more  fre- 
quently flowmg  in  through  the  house  drains  from  the  sewers  when  the  tides  ^ 
forced  back  the  water  into  the  house.  The  stench  from  the  water  pumped  out 
fpom  the  cellars  was  often  intolerable ;  so  much  so  that  I  was  accustomed  to 
go  out  of  the  way  to  avoid  it.  Cesspools  were  general,  the  contents  of  which 
percolated  through  the  substratum,  and  the  river  water  percolating  through  the 
sttbstratum  carried  with  it  the  matter  of  the  cesspools." 

This  witness  adds,  that  in  his  opinion  "  cholera  took  the  place  of  typhus, 
affecting  the  same  class  of  persons,  and  being  influenced  by  the  same  chiss  of 
cifc£lmstances." 

Dr.  Murdoch  gives  a  similar  account  of  the  state  of  Rotherhitbe :  ^  In  this 
district,"  he  savs,  "  open  ditches  received  the  contents  of  the  privies,  the  privies 
hanging  over  the  ditches  ;  the  paths  in  front  of  the  houses  were  unpaved  and 
filthy ;  some  of  the  dwellings^irere  wretched  hovels.  Typhus  fever  is  always 
most  prevalent  in  these  filthy  places,  when  in  the  neighbourhood  at  all ;  and 
were  cholera  to  reappear,  it  would  follow  the  law  of  typhus  and  typhoid  fever, 
and  first  visit  such  neighbourhoods." 

Of  Sonthwark,  Mr.  Leadam  says :  "  This  was  certainly  one  of  the  districts 
the  most  severely  visited  by  cholera.  The  disease  prevaileH  chiefly  in  the  filthy 
dens  which  we  have  about  us,  in  the  close  courts  aind  alleys.  The  cholera 
track  and  the  typhus  track  in  this  district  were  identical ." 

Mr.  Hooper  states,  that  in  the  parts  of  this  district  attended  by  him,  the  ma- 
jority of  those  attacked  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  narrow  streets  and  the  close 
courts  and  alleys  of  the  parish,  living  in  filth,  and  breathing  a  confined  and  im- 
pure air.  Many  of  their  habitations  had  not  even  cesspools ;  the  soil  was  seen 
oozing  through  the  pavements  of  the  courts.  Where  there  were  cesspools  they 
were  m  a  very  bad  condition,  seldom  or  never  emptied.  Within  the  dwellings 
there  was  no  boarding  to  the  floors  of  many  of  the  houses,  the  inmates  sleep- 
ing on  the  earth  on  a  few  shavings.  "  I  will  mention,"  continues  this  witness, 
^  Three  Tuns  court,  in  White  street,  in  which  there  are  about  15  houses,  and 
probably  150  inhabitants.  There  is  but  one  privy,  and  that  without  covering. 
The  fluid  soil  is  running  down  the  court  in  front  of  all  the  houses.  Several  of 
the  houses  are  entirely  withont  windows  or  floors,  that  is,  without  boards  on  the 
floors.  I  could  adduce  examples  of  other  courts  not  quite  in  so  bad  a  condition, 
but  still  deplorable.  These  are  the  constant  abodes  of  typhus,  and  these  were 
the  places  where  cholera  prevailed.  Few  or  no  cases  of  typhus  were  observed 
while  cholera  was  at  its  highest ;  tiiis  disease  takin?  the  place  of  tvphus, 
attacking  the  same  description  of  persons,  and  prevailing  in  the  same  locali- 
ties." 

^In  the  parish  of  Christ-church,  in  this  same  district,"  says  Mr.  Donbleda3% 
*'  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Broadwall,  there  are  open  sewers.  At  Brunswick 
Phice  there  is  another.  In  these  neighborhoods  the  cholera  was  unusually  severe; 
in  one  row  of  houses,  within  two  yards  of  the  sewer,  houses  which  are  very 
miserable  as  regards  size,  ventilation,  and  means  of  cleanliness,  the  mortality 
was  excessive ;  as  many  as  five  died  in  one  house.  When  certain  atmosphe- 
ric conditions  prevail  and  typhus  arises,  it  is  always  found  much  more  in  these 
districts,  and  the  result  is  more  fatal.  If  cholera  should  revisit  the  metro- 
polls,  it  would  certainly  be  that  the  cases  would  there  be  more  numerous 
and  fatal." 

♦*  In  Ijambeth,"  says  Mr.  WagstafTe,  "  in  the  streets,  courts  and  alleys,  in 
which  cholera  principally  prevail^,  the  drainage  was  extremely  bad )  the  privies 
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wen^fteniathecdkra.    I  have  myself  Mased  through  two  feel  of   

get  te  the  houses,  being  obliged  to  walk  along  plaalu.    .    .     .    Cesspools  i 
general  in  the  district,  and  I  have  often  seen  the  soil  from  these  i 
swimming  about  in  the  water.  Whenever  typhus  is  prevalent  in  the  m 
it  is  invanably  found  in  these  localities,  and  common  fever  is  very  apt  ib 

places  to  assume  a  typhoid  type.     This  is  the  case  at  the  preseDt  time 

several  cases  now  under  my  care.  Scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  small-pox  also 
are  very  apt  to  become  malignant  here  under  certain  almospberic  coo^tioaa. 
These  localities,  in  which  typhus  is  constantly  present  are  the  very  localities  is 
which  cholera  chiefly  raged.  I  have  at  the  present  moment  many  ciwies  ef 
fever  in  the  very  places  in  which  cholera  was  most  prevalent.  This  a 
diarrhoea  and  dysentrv  have  also  been  prevalent  there,  and  some  cases  ^ 
similar  to  Asiatic  cholera  that  I  have  ashed  some  of  my  proiessiooal  b 
to  go  and,  see  them;  two  of  these  cased  were  fatal.  They  had,  in  fact,  aU  the 
characteristic  symptoms — vomiting,  diarrhcea,  with  rice-coloned  evacatitiuii, 
damps,  suppression  of  urine,  the  particular  sunken  countemmce,  ipvia^  tfae 
expression  of  age  to  the  patient,  with  a  livid  or  even  blue  color.  If  chokm^ 
were  again  to  reappear,  these  would  be  the  places  which  it  would  first  ▼§■!, 
and  in  which  it  would  be  most  prevalent  and  fatal." 

Mr.  Simpson,  of  Bloomsbuiy,  being  asked,  with  reference  to  St.  GileX 
among  what  description  of  persons,  and  in  wj^t  localities,  were  the  chief 
attacks  of  cholera  7  answers,  '*  Precisely  the  same  description  of  peisoos  mad 
in  the  same  k)calities  where  typhns,  mfluenza  and  scarlatina,  aesorae  the 
putrid  type." 

The  water  supply  of  these  districto  would  appear,  from  the  evicfence  of  tiie 
same  gentleman,  to  be  on  a  par  with  the  drainage  and  cleansing.  **  Very  bad ;  '^ 
*^  pumped  into  many  of  the  houses  from  the  parte  of  the  river  where  the  i 
ahDmlnable  impurities  abounded."  '*  The  filthy  state  of  the  water  in  the  roomi 

**  exceedingly  filthy  water,  which  has  been  used  over  and  over  again,  the  oi 

from  which  is  most  offensive"— ^ese  are  some  of  the  expressions  made  nee  oi 
by  the  witnesses. 

With  regard  to  the  existing  stete  of  these  districte,  the  oniforai  testimoBy  of 
the  witnesses  is  to  the  effect "  that  although  some  old  open  seweis  have  been 
arched  over,  and  some  additional  common  sewers  have  been  made,  no  real  ia- 
provement  to  any  considerable  extent  has  been  e&cted  in  their  respective  dis> 
tncts ;  and  that  almost  invariably  the  additional  sewers  that  have  been  ooe- 
structed,  not  being  supplied  with  a  quantity  of  water  sufficient  to  cany  off  their 
contents,  and  keep  them  clean,  they  not  only  do  not  accomplish  any  sanafeuy 
purpose,  but,  on  the  contrary,  act  as  extended  cesspools." 

The  Commissioners  then  proceed  to  embody  in  a  series  of  tables  some  vala- 
aUe  repoits  from  Sir  William  Pym,  relative  to  the  total  number  of  eh<^ia  cases 
in  the  metropolis,  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health  in  1832 ;  a  return  of  the  nooi- 
ber  of  deaths  from  lever  in  1838,  and  a  return  from  the  Fifth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  of  the  number  of  fever  eases  for  the  sanw 
year  (1838)  among  the  pauper  population  of  the  same  20  districte  of  the  ac- 
tropolis,  finom  which  the  deaths  from  fever  for  the  whole  of  the  population  fau 
beenteken.  These  tables  establish  to  demonstration  the  general  coincideBee 
of  the  cholera  track  with  the  track  of  typhus,  as  attested  by  the  witnesses  from 
particular  cases  within  their  own  observation.  On  comparing, in  the  30  metnh 
politan  districts,  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  the  population  from  fever  and  froai 
cholera,  it  appears  tlmt  in  the  districte  where  the  aeaths  from  fever  wero  the 
highest,  as  SSt  George's-in-the  East,  Bermondsey,  South wark,  Lambeth, White- 
chapel,  Stepney,  and  Bethnal  Green,  cholera  was  the  most  prevalent  and  &taL 
In  some  of  these  places  the  deaths  from  fever  and  cholera  were  nearly  equal, 
as  in  Wbitecbapel.  In  others,  as  in  Bermondsey,  Sonthwark,  and  Luoibeth, 
there  was  an  excess  on  tho  side  of  cholera.  But  there  were  places  in  which 
the  deaths  from  fever  absolutely  exceeded  those  from  cholna,  as  in  Hoibaa^ 
where  the  deaths  from  fever  were  1  in  227,  whereas  from  cholera  they  weie 
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only  1  in  594.  In  St  Pancras  they  were  still  farther  in  excess,  the  deaths  in 
this  district  from  fever  being  1  in  269,  from  cholera  1  in  933,  and  in  Shore- 
ditch  from  fever  1  in  266,  and  from  cholera  1  in  1203  of  the  population,  bo  that 
in  the  first  case  the  deaths  from  fever  were  more  than  doable  the  deaths  from 
cholera,  in  the  second  case  more  than  treble,  and  in  the  latter  case  nearly  five- 
fold. 

^*  Comparing  the  total  of  deaths  from  fever  with  that  from  cholera,  in  the  two 
gronps  of  districts,  it  appears  that  in  the  15  districts  in  which  the  mortality  was 
greatest,  the  deaths  from  fever  were  1  in  237,  and  from  cholera  1  in  263,  whilst 
in  the  16  districts  of  lowest  mortality,  from  fever  there  were  1  in  494,  and  from 
cholera  1  in  368  ;  the  general  average  of  the  whole  of  the  districts  being  from 
fever  1  in  319^  and  from  cholera  1  in  296 ;  so  that  the  whole  difference  between 
the  mortality  prodaced  By  cholera  and  that  produced  by  fever,  is  the  differ- 
ence between  296,  the  average  deaths  from  cholera,  and  319,  the  average 
deaths  from  fever."  < 

With  regard  to  the  proportion  which  attacks  of  fever  bear  to  those  of  cholera, 
k  appears,  that  in  a  population  of  861,229,  there  were  of  in-door  and  outdoor 
paupers  77,1^6 ;  and  that  out  of  this  number  of  paupers,  13,972  were  attacked 
with  fever ;  whereas  from  the  Cholera  Return,  it  appears  that  out  of  a  popula-  v 
tkm  of  1,486,020,  only  11,020  were  the  subjects  of  cholera,  being  the  total 
number  of  the  registered  cases  of  cholera  occurring  in  the  metropolis  during  the 
year  1832. 

While  the  total  number  of  attacks  of  fever  is  thus  enormously  in  excess  of 
the  total  number  of  attacks  of  cholera,  the  absolute  mortality  from  cholera  is  not 
very  materially  in  excess  of  that  from  fever,  the  proportion,  as  already  stated, 
beinff  ss  296  to  319 ;  but  the  comparative  mortality  of  cholera  is  terrific ;  nearly 
one  half  of  those  that  are  attacked  by  this  dreadful  disease  inevitablv  perishing, 
the  utmost  range,  between  its  lowest  and  highest  mortality,  being  that  between 
1  in  3.6  and  i  in  1.1. 

Typhus  fever,  which  since  1838  has  been  epidemic  in  the  metropolis,  hasfer 
the  last  three  years  been  constantly  on  the  increase.  The  admissions  into  die 
London  Fever  Hospital  since  April,  have  exceeded  by  several  hundreds  those 
•of  any  corresponding  period,  and,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  a  table,  has  been  in- 
creasing during  1846, 1846,  and  1847,  for  corresponding  periods  of  time  in  pro- 
portions rejpresented  by  the  average  numbers  28,  32,  ana  34 ;  24,  28,  and  44 ; 
21,31,  and  66 ;  and  for  the  six  weeks  ending  the  middle  of  November,  by  26, 
48,  and  80. 

From  these  startling  facts  the  commissioners  draw  the  very  reasonaUe  in- 
ference that  **  the  causes  of  epidemic  disease  continue  to  operate  in  the  metro- 
polis with  unabated  and  even  with  increased  force  at  the  present  time;"  and 
**  that  were  cholera  to  revisit  it  at  the  present  time,  with  the  existing  predispo- 
sition to  epidemic  disease,  it  would  come  at  a  period  peculiarly  favorable  to  its 
extension.'' 

The  Commissioners  conclude  that  portion  of  their  Report  which  relates 
directly  to  cholera,  by  some  suggestions  respecting  the  measures  of  alleviation 
which  may  be  adopted  in  anticipation  of  those  permanent  works  of  drainage  and 
cleansing,  which  offer  the  best  hope  of  preventing  the  advent  and  sprmul  of  the 
disease. 

Reverting  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Central  Board  of  Health  in  1832, 
that  a  number  of  steady  men,  proportionate  to  die  districts  in  which  they  are  to 
act,  should  be  appointed  to  lime-wash  and  purify,  under  the  direction  of  medi- 
cal authority,  sucn  apartments  as  may  be  pointed  out  by  inspectors  of  the  local 
Boards,  they  give  it  as  their  opinicm  that,  by  some  modification  of  this  plan,  an 
efficient  agency  might  be  formed  for  the  thorough  cleansing,  both  of  particnlar 
localities  and  of  iiMividual  houses ;  but  of  the  nature  uod  extent  of  the  addi- 
tional arrangements  which  may  he  necessaiy,  they  are  unable  to  judge  ontU 
thev  shall  have  received  a  sufficient  number  of  letams  to  the  ciroulara  aiMressed 
tone  medical  officers  and  the  Boards  of  Guardians  of  the  metropolis. 
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With  regard,  however,  to  the  measure  of  aUevistion  chiefly  lelied  oa  ^bm 

its  last  visitation,  viz.,  the  establishment  of  district  cholera  hospitals,  they  ataft 
that  experience  is  by  no  means  favorable  to  their  i^^optioo,  exce^  mdr 
particular  circumstances  and  modifications.    The  prostration  of  all  tiie  via 
powers  in  a  severe  attack  of  cholera  is  often  so  ereat,  that  the  mere  affpwin|i1*r 
of  the  erect  position  for  a  few  minutes  appeared  often  to  deprive  the  patient  ct 
the  slightest  chance  of  recovery.    ^  The  medical  testimony  is  uniform  in  ivpR> 
sentingthe  fatigue  of  removal  as  highly  injurioas  in  great  numbers  of  iiiBf  »yi 
It  is  often  strikinffly  so  in  the  advanced  stage  even  of  typhus.     It  not  bd^ 
quentlv  happens  Uiat  when  a  paUent  is  removed  to  the  fever  hospital  in  an  a^ 
vanced  stage  of  this  disease,  on  opening  the  door  of  the  carriage  in  which  k 
has  been  conveyed  he  is  found  dead ;  and  still  more  frequently  it  occors  c&tf 
when  he  has  not  actually  expired  before  he  reaches  the  ward,  and  is  placed  ra 
bed,  he  is  cold,  pulseless,  ana  insensible,  and  never  rallies,  notwithstanding  ^ 
that  can  be  done  to  restore  animation.    In  typhus  this  extreme   debility  doei 
not  take  place  for  many  days ;  often  not  until  the  end  of  the  second  or  thiri 
week ;  but  in  a  severe  attack  of  cholera  it  occurs  in  two  or  three  hoars,  aai  ■ 
sometimes  present,  in  its  highest  degree,  before  there  is  time  for  the  raedktl 
attendant  to  reach  the  bedside  of  the  patient.    This  circumstance  piaoes  fk 
extensive  employment  of  any  remedy  which  involves  exertion,  or  eren  sligbt 
motion,  out  of  the  question."    This  statement  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  evideece 
of  tlie  medical  witnesses  who  have  had  the  greatest  experience  on  this  sulyect 
which  evidence  is  given  at  length  at  pp.  19  and  20  of  the  Report. 

Experience  having  thus  shown  that  cholera  hospitals  failed  in  accomplish^; 
their  object,  the  Commissioners  recommend  that  tne  best  provision  practicaUe 
should  be  made  for  rendering  effectual  assistance  to  the  mdividuals  who  ra^ 
need  it  at  their  own  houses.  This,  in  their  opinion,  would  be  best  eflected  ^ 
the  selection  of  proper  persons,  who  may  be  instructed  as  nurses,  and  engaged 
to  devote  their  whole  time  to  attendance  on  the  sick  at  their  own  habitstuoi, 
under  the  direction  of  the  medical  officer.  Prompt  assistance  might  thos  be 
given  to  the  patient  without  subjecting  him  to  any  risk  from  bodily  fatigue,  asd 
.  without  anything  being  done  calculated  to  excite  apprehension  or  alarm  ;  at  the 
same  time  that  &e  curative  measures  employed  by  the  medical  attendant  WQ«y 
be  administeied  under  circumstances  peculiarly  adapted  to  ensure  their  soccesa 
The  adoption  of  the  principle  here  indicated,  that  of  sending  competent  per- 
sons to  attend  the  sick,  under  medical  direction  at  their  own  abodes,  woula  lie 
attended  with  this  further  advanta^e^that  all  the  means  recommended  for  deans- 
ing  the  interior  of  the  house,  and  for  maintaining  the  atmosphere  of  the  atk 
room  in  the  highest  attainable  state  of  purity,  might  be  most  efficiently  carried 
out  by  tiie  same  agency. 

Though,  for  the  reasons  just  assigned,  the  Commissioners  deprecate  the 
removal  of  cholera  patients  to  seperate  cholera  hospitals,  they  recommended 
that,  in  cases  of  extreme  destitution,  the  cholera  patients  should  be  sent  to  the 
fever  wards  of  the  new  union-houses,  after  those  establishments  have  been  in- 
spected by  officers  specially  conversant  with  warming,  ventilation,  and  other 
structural  arrangements. 

The  Commissionere  then  state  it  as  their  opinion  that  there  is  but  one  safe- 
guard against  the  cholera,  as  against  other  diseases  of  the  same  class,  vis., 
such  sanatary  arrangements  as  will  secure  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  par- 
ticularly by  the  immediate  and  complete  removal  of  all  filth  and  refuse,  aai 
that  not  only  from  the  principal  squares  and  thoroughfares,  but  also  frooi  the 
streets,  courts,  and  alleys  of  the  lowest  portion  of  the  population. 

The  chief  measures  of  prevention  are  cleansing  and  ventilation,  carried  oat 
concurrently  and  skilfully  performed ;  or  if  the  external  atmosphere  is  not  pore, 
the  ventilation  of  houses  may  be  the  very  means  of  producing  and  aggravating 
disease. 

The  prevention,  as  far  as  may  be  of  overcrowding  is  also  insisted  on  as  a 
sanatary  measure,  and  the  opinion  of  the  Cholera  Commission  at  Paris  and  the 
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experience  of  Breska  are  cited  in  confirmation  of  this  view.  The  Commis- 
sioner8,  however,  in  reference  to  this  great  evil,  say,  ^^  There  appear  to  be  no 
available  legal  means  for  the  immediate  prevention  of  overcrowding;  all  we 
can  do  is  to  point  it  oat,  as  a  scarce  of  evil  to  be  dealt  with  hereafter/' 

As  an  evidence  of  the  preventive  efficiency  of  cleanliness,  it  is  stated  that  the 
Crerman  colonists  in  Gallicia,  who  were  distinguished  by  habits  of  regularity 
and  cleanliness  from  the  Sclavonic  population,  were  distinguished  amidst  that 
population  by  an  immunity  from  cholera. 

The  measures  of  prevention  thus  pointed  out,  if  not  warranted  by  the  pres- 
ence of  cholera,  would,  as  Mr.  Bowie  justly  observes,  exercise  a  most  benefi- 
cial influence  in  the  prevention  of  typhus  fever ;  and  the  same  witness  gives  a 
striking  confirmation  of  his  views  in  the  case  of  the  model  lodging-house  in 
Glasshouse  yard,  where  means  have  been  adopted  to  secure  cleanliness  and 
elective  ventilation,  so  that  '*  whilst  fever  has  been  prevailing  to  a  very  great 
extent  in  Glasshouse  street  and  its  adjacent  courts  and  alleys,  and  the  verdict 
of  a  coroner's  jury  has  been  given  that  disease  and  death  have  been  the  conse- 
quence of  breathing  impure  air,  there  is  not  at  present  an  individual  under 
medical  treatment  in  the  building,  nor  has  there  been  a  single  case  of  fever 
tiiere  for  upwards  of  four  months.    The  only  deaths  which  ever  occurred 
among  the  lodgers  were  two  children,  labouring  under  hydrocephalus  internus 
when  they  were  admitted,  and  an  aged  mutilated  seaman,  who  had  long  been 
aflected  with  hydrothorax  and  disease  of  the  heart."    Such  facts  as  these  cer- 
tainly warrant  Mr.  Bowie  in  believing  that  typhus  fever,  "  might  be  as  com- 
pletely put  an  end  to  in  houses,  villages,  and  towns,  as  the  ague  has  been  in 
many  jMirts  of  the  country."    Mr.  Liddle,  another  witness,  the  medical  officer 
of  VVhitechapel  Union,  who  has  already  contributed  one  or  two  very  striking 
statements  as  to  the  efficacy  of  cleansing,  drainage,  and  ventilation  in  banish- 
ing fever,  and  reducing  the  amount  of  disease,  adds  the  following  fact :  "  That 
Hairbrain  court  consists  of  13  houses  ;  that  in  this  court  he  has  attended  22 
cases  of  typhus  within  the  last'Six  months;  that  during  the  prevalence  of  fever 
this  place  was  without  drainage,  and  without  water,  and  veiy  badly  paved  and 
cleansed  ;  but  that  recently  it  has  been  drained  into  the  new  sewer  in  Blue 
Anchor  yard,  and  that  since  this  was  done  not  a  single  case  of  fever  has 
occurred  in  this  court.    In  like  manner  in  Cooper's  court,  which  consists  of  12 
houses,  he  has  attended  29  cases  of  fever  within  the  last  six  months  ;  the  con- 
dition of  this  court  was  precisely  similar  to  that  of  Hairbrain  court,  but  Cooper's 
court  having  been  drained,  fever  has  taken  its  departure  from  this  place  also." 
The  Commissioners  suggest  that  the  principle  of  flushing  may  be  immedi- 
ately applied  to  the  draining  of  courts  and  alleys,  and  the  rapid  and  safe  remo- 
val of  aecomposin^  refuse,  but  that  this  can  only  be  effectually  done  by  a  sin- 
gle body,  with  which  voluntary  associations  of  district  visitors  or  local  boards, 
might  co-operate  with  efiect  in  carrying  out  measures  for  the  removal  of  nuis- 
ances, and  which  might  make  early  agreements  with  the  several  water  compa- 
nies for  the  necessary  supplies  of  water ;  and  the  Commissioners  state  that  they 
have  had  detailed  measures  placed  before  them  for  the  safe  and  prompt  removal, 
by  the  free  use  of  water,  of  the  soil  of  cesspools  and  privies  in  the  worst  locali- 
ties, and  the  collections  of  filth  in  their  dirtiest  courts  and  alleys. 

The  following  are  the  general  conclusions  at  which  the  Commissioners 
irrive: 

"  That  amidst  the  town  populations  the  cholera  visits  with  roost  severity  the 
same  classes  of  persons  and  the  same  places,  and  is  governed  nearly  by  the 
same  circumstances  as  typhus. 

**  That  it  has  been  proved  by  experience  that  those  circomstancee  are  gener- 
ally removable  bv  proper  sanatary  arrangements,  and  that  typhus  is  to  a  great 
extent  preventible ;  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  sprrad  of 
cholera  is  preventible  by  the  like  means,  namely,  by  general  and  combined  sana- 
t  ary  arrangements. 
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*'  That  these  amngementB,  tnstefld  of  being  incideiithl  and  ooUateml  to  cite 
meaaares,  are  paramount,  and  principal,  and  eflective,  noC  only  agabMit  eiM^BL 
but  also  against  other  epidemics. 

^  That  when  cholera  first  i^ppeared  in  this  country  the  geneiml  belief  wm 
that  the  disease  spreads  principally,  if  not  entirely,  by  commiiiiicatioii  of  Op 
infected  with  the  healthy,  and  that  therefore  the  main  secarity  of  iuUiooB,eili& 
and  individuals  consists  in  the  isolation  of  the  infected  from  the  oiiiiifec^ed--ft 
doctrine  which  naturally  led  to  the  enforcement  of  rigorous  qaarantine  legah 
tions ;  the  establishment  of  military  and  police  coraons ;  the  excitemeeft  of 
panic ;  and  the  neglect  and  often  the  abandonment  of  the  sick  even  by  lehtisv 
and  friends. 

"  That  since  opportunities  have  been  obtained  of  a  closer  obsenratkn  of  Ik 
character  of  this  disease,  and  of  the  mode  in  which  it  spreacb  through  ri Mil inwiBt 
nations,  cities,  towns,  and  families,  iacts  have  been  ascertained  which  aie  » 
compatible  with  the  foregoing  view  of  its  mode  of  disseminatioD  and  of  its  p» 
vention. 

**  That  the  disease  is  not,  as  it  was  then  genemlly  supposed  to  be,  contagnBi, 
and  that  the  practical  application  of  that  doctrine  did  no  good,  bat  was  fiaific 
with  much  evil. 

"  That  when  it  previously  visited  this  country  it  was  believed  that  the  mea, 
powerful  predisposition  to  this  disease  is  induced  by  improper  or  deficient  feid, 
and  that,  for  this  season,  its  chief  victims  are  found  among  the  poor;  but  it  if 
now  universally  admitted  that  a  far  more  powerful  predisponeot  is  the  hahitssi 
respiration  of  an  impure  atmosphere  ;  that  the  highest  degree  of  anscepCSiili^ 
IS  produced  where  both  these  conditions  are  combined,  that  is,  where  peofilr 
live  irregularly,  or  on  unsuitable  diet,  and  at  the  same  time  filthily ;  and  tn^ 
in  places  in  which  a  great  degree  of  cleanliness  is  maintained,  the  poor  as  wel 
as  the  rich  enjoy  exemption  from  this  disease. 

'*  That  on  an  examination  of  the  actual  state  of  the  back  streets,  lanes^  eoiili» 
and  alleys  of  the  metropolis,  it  is  found  that  in  general  little  or  no  improveneflt 
has  taken  place  in  their  sanataiy  condition  since  the  prevalence  of  cholera  ■ 
1832 ;  and  that  were  this  disease  again  to  break  out  in  the  present  state  of 
these  localities,  there  is  no  reasonable  ground  to  suppose  that  the  peatileiitt 
would  not  spread  as  extensively  and  prove  as  fatal  as  on  its  former  visitatiaB. 

"  In  regard  to  this  disease,  we  fear  that  complete  measures  of  preventioD 
most  be  eventual  on  the  combination  of  works,  wnich  must  be  the  subject  d 
fiirther  investigations ;  but  in  respect  to  the  immediate  and  special  measoies 
available  for  the  prevention  of  the  cholera,  we  find  that  such  would  be  measares 
of  cleansing  of  whole  lines  of  sewers,  from  their  commencement,  throu^  the 
severaJ  districts  to  the  outfalls ;  the  cleansing  of  cesspools  (wheresoever  it  laay 
be  affected  into  the  sewers),  and  the  removal  of  whatsoever  may  be  removed  m 
suspension  in  water  in  the  various  modes  of  flushing  by  the  use  of  additioail 
and  abundant  supplies  of  water,  and  we  find — 

**  That  it  is  expedient  that  a  Commission  for  the  entire  drainage  of  the  whole 
of  the  metropolis  should  be  appointed,  with  a  special  view  to  such  measures, 
and  with  aid  to  carry  them  out 

[Such  a  Commission,  embracing  aU  the  districts,  with  the  exception  rf  the 
city  of  London,  has  been  lately  appointed,  and  is  now  actively  engaged  in  cany* 
ing  out  the  recommendation  of  the  Report] 

'<  With  respect  to  the  measures  of  alleviation  of  cholera  we  find — 

"  That  it  is  one  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  this  disease,  that  it  sets  at 
defiance,  to  a  great  degree,  the  resources  of  medical  art  and  science,  as  is  too 
fully  proved  by  fact  that,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  of  tkss 
ifhom  it  attacks  there  perish  one  out  of  three,  or  nearly  one  out  of  four,  ind 
under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances  nine  out  iA  ten. 

«  That  still  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  individttals  are  saved,  who  wtmld  ote^ 
wfse  perish,  that  are  early  placed  under  favourable  circnmstanoes  aad 
mediod  treatment. 
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*^  That  altboiigh  the  remomd  to  cbdem  boepitals,  unlees  at  a  very  early  period 
^f  the  attack,  and  unless  the  situation  of  the  hospital  happened  to  be  highly 
€avoarable»  was  proved  by  experience  to  be  injurious  rather  than  beneficial,  yet 
WBOoa^  the  classes  most  subject  to  this  disease,  there  must  be  individuals 
in  a  slate  of  such  utter  destitution  as  to  render  some  provision  absolutely 
necesaaiy. 

'*  That  it  is  desirable  that  existing  establishments  for  the  reception  and  treat- 
ment of  the  sick  be  immediately  inspected  by  officers  especially  conversant  with 
warminff,  ventilation,  and  other  structural  arrangements,  to  advise  on  the  altera* 
tioDs  and  adaptations  necessary  to  aflford  effectual  aid  to  the  individuals  who 
may  require  it. 

**  That  where  there  is  at  present  adequate  accommodation  by  proper  hospitals 
for  fever  cases,  such  accommodation  will  in  general  suffice  for  cholera,  fever 
not  being  prevalent  when  cholera  is  epidemic,  and  fever  cases  being  in  general 
more  numerous  than  those  of  cholera." 

The  remainder  of  this  valuable  Report  consists  of  an  examination  of  the 
practical  working  of  the  sewer  cemmissioners  of  the  metropolis.  The  general 
conclusions  are  all  that  oar  limited  space  will  enable  us  to  notice.  They  are 
as  follows: 

**  That  unnecessary  expense  and  inconvenience  to  the  public  is  consequent 
on  the  division  of  the  natural  drainage  areas  among  several  district  authorities, 
and  that  it  is  impossible  that  improved  works  of  systematic  drainage  can  be 
carried  out  under  arrangements  tliat  geomphically  divide  the  lines  of  water- 
shed and  the  ont^ls  between  seperate  and  conflicting  authorities. 

"  That  the  works  which  the  present  district  commissioners  execute,  and  pro- 
pose to  execute,  are  uncertain,  erroneous,  and  defective  in  their  general  princi- 
ples of  construction,  injurious  in  their  actions,  and  unduly  expensive. 

"  That,  after  the  authentic  expositions  which  have  been  given  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  construction  and  management  of  improved  works,  the  extension  of 
sewers  or  drains,  accumulative  of  decomposing  refuse,  are  acts  of  injury  to  the 
public  health  and  of  waste  of  the  public  money. 

**  That  the  execution  by  the  district  courts  of  commissioners  of  large  works 
of  drainage  or  sewerage,  without  reference  to  any  general  plan  or  survey,  in* 
volves  great  risk  of  erroneous  and  imperfect  works  uid  waste  of  the  rates  they 
are  empowered  to  levy. 

'*  For  the  prevention  of  disease  and  the  saving  of  health  and  life,  by  early 
carr^inff  out  efficient  works  of  drainage,  and  dimmishinff  the  mass  of  atmos- 
pheric impurities,  by  which  the  public  nealth  is  depressed,  and,  for  the  preven- 
tion ef  expenditure  upon  inefficient  works,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  recommend  an 
immediate  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  Grown,  and 

**  That  the  several  commissioners  appointed  under  its  authority,  in  the  me- 
tropolis, be  recalled  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

''That  the  law  of  sewers,  now  administered  by  numerous  persons  in  these 
seperate  districts,  be  confided  to  one  body  of  commissioners  for  the  whole  of 
the  metropolis. 

**  That  to  ensure  executive  dispatch,  and  obviate  that  weakening  of  respon- 
sibility which  arises  from  its  present  division  amongst  large  bodies,  the  com- 
missiooers  should  be  limited  in  number ;  and  competent,  through  their  known 
attention  to  sanatary  improvement,  to  select  and  sustain  the  labors  of  paid 
officers  and  the  execution  of  works  in  the  attainment  of  this  their  proper 


rbis  consolidation  is  suggested  as  a  measure  of  immediate  urgency  to  abate 
epidemic  disease  and  to  stay  waste,  and  as  essentially  preparatory  to  further 
alterations  which  the  Commissioners  propose  hereafter  to  submit  for  considera- 
tkm. 

The  Conunissionert  wisely  anticipate  that  the  first  work  of  the  consolidated 
coBmission  will  be  a  general  aurvey  by  the  officers  of  the  Royal  Engineers, 
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under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  as  a  measure  of  pamBomttiil 
most  pressing  importance. 

The  expediency  of  making;  this  eurvey  of  the  metropolis,  in  the  first  ii 
is  very  properly  urged,  on  the  ground  that  the  metropolis  serves  as  an  p 
and  guide  to  the  provinces.  '*  The  errors  of  the  works  of  this  class  la  tltt■^ 
tropolis  are  literally  copied  and  exaggerated  in  the  provincial  towDs,  wfaere  i 
is  rare  and  accidental  to  meet  A'ith  any  improvements  upon  them.  In  the  pn- 
vincial  towns,  which  had  abundant  sources  of  water-supply  within  neadi,  tke 
pernicious  system  of  intermittent  supplies  have  been  copied  from  the  raetn^ 
lis,  to  the  injury  of  trading  companies,  the  deterioration  of  the  supplies,  id 
double  expense  of  works  to  the  oonsumers." 

The  Commissioners,  aware  of  the  ignorant  objection  often  advanced  to  the 
creation  of  new  bodies  on  the  score  of  expense,  cite  the  remarkable  exuspiecf 
consolidation  afforded  by  the  Metropolitan  Road  Commission  for  the  aBBlf^ 
ment  of  the  roads  formerly  administered  by  a  number  of  local  tmats  ooskpR- 
hending  the  suburban  parishes  in  the  metropolis.  Under  that  commissios  t&f 
roads  have  been  improved,  the  tolls  and  the  debts  reduced,  and  the  busioesi  of 
100  miles  of  road  transacted  satisfactorily  with  less  attendance  and  consola- 
tion of  time  on  the  part  of  the  honorary  members  of  the  board  than  vis  ^ 
viously  required,  by  the  defective  dispatch  of  business,  by  any  one  of  the  bi* 
merous  seperate  boards  under  which  important  improvements  were  ibiuid  tote 
impracticable. 

rhe  commissioners  have  yet  to  report  on  the  commission  of  sewen  for  tk 
City  of  London,  on  the  water-supply,  and  surface  cleansing  and  paving  of  li« 
metropolis,  on  the  assessment  and  collection  of  rates,  and  on  other  impomst 
matters.  These  labours  of  the  commission  will  have  to  be  noticed  in  a  fotnie 
report.  In  the  meantime  the  progress  of  the  cholera  on  the  Continent,  tai  is 
now  confidently  reported  presence  in  London,  lends  to  this  first  Report  of  tk 
Metropolitan  Sanatary  Commission  an  importance  which  will  fully  justify  tk 
details  into  which  we  have  entered,  at  the  same  time  it  must  serve  as  as  ex- 
planation and  excuse  for  the  omission  of  much  important  and  interesting  mattiir 
which  would  otherwise  have  found  a  place  in  this  Report. 


MEDICAL  INTELLIGENCK. 


FOREIGN. 


l.-^C<Me  in  tokich  d  Foreign  Body  becdme  lodged  in  ike  Trachea — vaine  ^  thS 
SUthOKopic  Diagnosii-^its  removal  by  Operation  and  Invertion, 

H.  W  ,  »t  13,  was  admitted  into  Gov's  Hospital  on  Friday  moning^ 

mt  2  ▲•  ■.,  30th  of  July,  1847,  with  the  foUowmg  history :— On  Thursday,  the 
29th  of  July,  he  was  running  a  race  with  another  boy,  and  had  placed  two  pel>> 
bles  iu  his  mouth  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  moist  (a  common  custom  on 
such  occasions)  ;  and,  while  urging  his  speed  to  the  utmost,  on  taking  a  full 
iospiration,  one  of  the  pebbles  slipp^  from  his  mouth,  and  it  spema  passed  into 
the  larynx  down  into  toe  trachea,  as  he  was  immediately  seized  with  a  fit  of 
coughing,  and  some  dyspncBa,  which,  however,  soon  subsided  ;  but  the  boy  im- 
mediately  expressed  bis  conviction  that  the  pebble  was  in  his  **  windpipe,"  as  in 
the  act  of  coughing  he  could  distinctly  feel  it  moving  up  and  down  the  passage ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  said  that  it  never  passed  above  a  point  to  which  he  direc- 
ted attention  (the  lower  edge  of  the  cricoid  cartilage),  which  would  account  for 
the  absence  of  the  violent  paroxysms  that  attend  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body 
in  the  glottis. 

Mr.  Pritchard,  of  Foot's  Cray,  was  sent  for,  and  immediately  concluded,  from 
the  history  and  symptoms,  that  the  boy  was  correct  in  his  suspicions  that  a  fo- 
reign subfitance  was  in  the  trachea ;  and  therefore  proceeded  to  place  him  with 
his  head  downwards,  in  which  position  he  remained  for  sorrfe  time,  but  without 
the  desired  object  obtained.  This  experiment  watf  three  times  unsuccessfully 
repeated,  producing  each  time  violent  coughing  and  difficulty  of  breathing; 
and  ecchymosis  of  the  conjunctive  resulted  from  his  forcible  straining. 

Daring  the  whole  period  of  this  ordeal,  the  boy  said  that  he  could  feel  the 
pebble  move  up  and  down  in  bis  windpipe.  Mr.  Pritchard,  concluding  from  the 
circumstances  oi  the  case,  from  the  lad's  clearly-expressed  feelings,  and  from 
the  effects  of  invereion,  that  the  stone  was  in  the  trachea,  sent  him 'at  once  to 
Guy's  Hospital,  where  he  was  placed  under  tlie  care  of  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper. 

On  his  admission,  the  patient  was  free  from  cough  or  dyspnoea,  his  resptra* 
tions  were  20  in  a  minute,  and  he  slept  composedly  in  the  usual  position,  but 
still  stating  his  conviction  that  the  stone  was  in  the  wiiidpipe,  and  indicated  its 
position  to  be  about  an  inch  above  the  sternum. 

Fbidat,  2  F.Bf . — At  this  time  lie  was  first  seen  by  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper,  who, 
by  auricular  exploration,  could  not  obtain  sufficient  evidence  to  convince  him 
that  any  foreign  body  was  still  in  the  trachea ;  and  argued  the  probability  of  the 
abnormal  sounds  oeing  produced  by  the  substance  having  irritated  the  glottis, 
or  that,  if  actually  admitted  into  the  windpipe,  it  might  have  been  expelled.  Mr. 
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Cooper  requested  Dr.  Hughes  to  examine  the  patient,  who  fonod  _ 
tracneal  breathing,  with  wheezing  on  the  right  side,  and  to  a  less  degree  o«tkt 
left,  but  acknowledged  the  physical  signs  were  unsatisfactory  as  to  Uie  ^amixin 
proof  of  a  foreign  body  being  still  in  the  trachea,  probably  in  coDseqoeBce  d 
the  general  irritation  of  the  trachea  and  larger  bronchial  tabes. 

On  consultation,  it  was  determined  not  to  interfere  at  present,  bat  to  wmitior 
more  certain  indications  of  the  actiial  presence  of  tlie  foreign  body,  to  keep  the 
patient  perfectly  quiet,  and  to  have  him  constantly  watched. 

In  the  evening,  it  was  observed  by  Mr.  Hilton  that  the  left  lun|r  vras  neariy 
inactive,  scarcely  any  murmur  being  audible.  The  breathing,  however,  wis 
not  attended  with  any  distress. 

31  St. — Passed  a  comfortable  night  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  occasional  cooffcr 
but  without  any  violent  dyspnoea.  The  left  long  remains  in  the  sanoe  coeditka; 
but,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  after  a  slight  fit  of  coughing,  the  respiralioB  be- 
came quite  audible  in  it. 

On  Sunday,  August  Ist,  he  remained  much  in  the  same  state. 

On  Monday,  2d,  be  was  examined  by  Dr.  Addison,  who  foond  dimijiiAff 
supply  of  air  to  the  left  lung;  but  as  the  boy  had  undergone  much  examtnatioBr 
he  agreed  with  Mr.  Cooper,  as  he  was  not  sufllering  from  urgent  syraptoas 
that  he  should  be  kept  penectly  quiet  until  the  next  day,  when  a  more'eompie^ 
exploration  miffht  be  made,  and  the  propriety  of  an  operation  determined  on. 

3d. — Dr.  Addison  examined  him  to-day.  Breatliing  had  retamed  cooipiefidr 
in  the  left  lung,  and  was  puerile  there,  but  at  the  apex  of  the  rtg-ht  lung  itsai 
more  foil,  and  accomp&nied  with  a  slight  roughness.  This  was  the  state  ef  lie 
breathing  found  botii  at  the  anterior  and  posterior  aspects  of  the  chesL  la  sil 
the  lower  part  of  the  right  lung  the  breathing  was  pore  and  load.  The  ftf^ 
cussion  over  the  apex  of  the  right  long  was  less  clear  than  on  the  left  sife. 
When  the  patient  coughed  a  movement  was  heard  a&d  felt  as  of  a  fareigsbodr 
impelled  by  the  air  at  each  operation. 

Dr.  Todd  who  happened  to  visit  the  hospital  to-day,  examined  the  patient  t^ 
Dr.  Addison,  and  concurred  with  him,  and  indeed  with  Dr.  Barlow  and  Dr. 
Hughes,  in  the  opinion  that  from  the  present  signs  and  the  previous  histonr  cf 
the  case,  no  doubt  could  now  exist  of^  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the' op- 
per  branch  of  the  rifiht  bronchus  that  impeded  the  passage  of  air  into  the  d^ 
](>be  of  the  lung.  The  shifting  of  the  impediment  from  the  left  to  the  ngitf 
side,  as  first  noticed  bv  Mr.  Hilton,  was  much  in  favour  of  this  opinion.  AooO' 
sultation  was  now  held,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  operation  of  tracheotoay 
should  immediately  be  performed,  in  order  to  allow  of  the  inversion  of  the  pa- 
tient with  Comparative  safety. 

The  operation  was  performed  in  the  usual  way  by  Dr.  Braasby  Cooper:  a 
free  opening  was  made  into  the  trachea,  and  ibur  of  its  rings  divided  by  a  bii- 
toury. 

During  the  operation,  both  before  and  after  the  opernnv  had  been  made  in  lb 
trachea,  the  naUent  coughed  violently,  and  stated  that  be  fek  the  pebble  moftf 
bat  be  thougnt  it  was  expelled  through  the  opening.  A  probe  was  passed  iiil» 
the  trachea  with  a  view  to  feel  the  pebble,  but  without  any  other  eflert  tfasa 
that  of  making  the  patient  cough  violently.  He  was  now  inverted,  and  strack 
forcibly  on  the  back,  when  he  said  he  Ml  the  stone  move  above  the  woand  ia 
the  trtehea,  and  while  in  this  position,  darin^r  the  act  of  inspintioft,  thepeMiie 
fell  through  the  wound  made  in  the  trachea  into  Mr.  Hilton's  hand. 

The  outline  of  the  pebble  will  show  its  size  and  form ;  its  thickness  may  fa^ 
about  four  lines. 

Since  the  operation  tlie  boy  has  been  free  from  any  constitational  distuibance; 
he  breathes  freely,  no  a.ir  passes  through  the  wound,  and  he  may  now  be  cod- 
sldered   nite  conyalescent—LondD^  Medical  Gaxette, 
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9. — On  a  FiificHon  cf  ih^  Red  Carfmacks  cfihe  Blood,  andonAe  Prooeu  ff 
JLrUrialbsatum.'  By  George  Ower  Rees,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c. 

The  author  states  that  he  was  first  led  to  the  new  theory  he  has  formed  for 
the  explanation  of  the  chemical  phenomena  of  respiration,  and  more  especially 
of  the  change  in  the  color  of  the  blood  which  occurs  in  that  process  by  having 
observed  that  a  garlic  odour,  similar  to  that  evdlved  from  phosphorus,  was  pro- 
duced by  agitating  in  distilled  water  the  clot  obtained  from  some  specimens  of 
venous  hlood.  His  attention  was  consequently  directed  to  the  investigation  of 
the  state  in  which  the  phosphorus  exists  m  the  blood;  and  the  result  of 
that  investigation  was  the  theory,  of  which  the  following  is  a  saccint  out- 
line. 

The  venous  corpuscles  are  known  to  contain  fat  in  combination  with  phos- 
phorus. This  compound  ingredient  of  the  corpuscles  on  coming  into  contact 
with  atmospheric  oxygen  during  the  respiratory  act,  is  consumed,  and  combininff 
with  Uiat  oxygen,  forms  the  carbonic  acid  and  water  which  are  expired,  and 
also  phosphoric  acid,  which,  uniting  with  the  alkali  of  the  liquor  sanguinis, 
forms  a  tribaslc  phosphate  of  soda.  This  salt,  like  many  others,  acts  upon 
hamatosine  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  the  well-known  bright  arterial 
tint. 

The  analyses  which  the  author  has  performed  in  order  to  test  the  correctness 
of  this  theory  were  made  upon  the  blood,  both  of  the  veins  and  of  the  arteries 
of  the  same  animal ;  and  also  -upon  separated  portions  of  the  ssme  venous  blood, 
one  of  which  portions  had  been  artificially  arterialized  by  having  been  brought 
into  contact  with  air,  while  the  other  portions  had  not  been  so  exposed.  These 
comparative  experiments  showed  that  arterial  blood,  both  when  obtained  from 
the  vessels,  and  when  artificially  produced,  contains  in  its  serum  a  lari^er  pro- 
portion of  tribasic  phosphate  of  soda  than  that  obtained  from  the  veins.  The 
venous  corpuscles,  as  they  are  contained  in  the  clot,  yield  a  fatty  matter  com- 
bined with  phosphorus ;  while  those  from  arterial  blood  yield  a  fat,  the  ashes  of 
which  manifest  an  alkaline  reaction.  Thus  the  venous  corpuscles  are  shown 
to  be  acted  upon,  both  by  respiration  and  by  the  artificial  arterialization  of  the 
bluod,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  to  the  formation  of  tribasic  phosphate  of  soda 
at  the  expense  of  the  phosphorus  they  contain. 

No  exact  quantitative  analyses  were  attempted  by  the  author,  the  compara- 
tive experiments  having  been  performed  on  small  portions  only  of  serum  (from 
il5  to  40  grains)  ;  sufficiently  large,  however,  to  furnish  satisfactory  evidence 
of  the  actual  presence  of  the  phosphate  in  arterial  blood,  and  also  in  those  portions 
of  venous  blood  which  had  been  arterialized  out  of  the  body ;  while  no  such 
indications  were  obtained  from  similar  portions  «of  the  blood  contained  in  the 
veins. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper>  the  author  notices  the  experiments  of  Ender- 
Ifn,  in  which  no  alkaline  caroonate  ooald  be  detected  in  the  ashes  of  blood ;  and 
shows  that  this  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  phosphates  of  the  clot  being 
oxidized  during  combustion,  and  that  supplying  a  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid 
sufficient  to  decompose  completely  the  alkaline  carbonate  produced  by  the  in- 
cineration of  the  lactate  and  albuminate  of  the  serum.  Most  specimens  of  se- 
rum, even  as  obtained  from  arterial  blood,  vield  an  alkaline  carbonate  when 
incinerated ;  and  this  is  always  the  case  with  the  serum  of  venous  blood.  The 
author  therefore  thinks  himself  warranted  in  regarding  the  conclusion  founded 
on  Enderlin*s  experiments,  that  the  blood  contains  no  lactate,  as  beinff  erroneous. 
Proceedings  of  the  Roj/al  Sociely,  June  3,  1847. — British  and  Foreign  Medico* 
Chirurgieal  Review, 

3. — On  the  Urine  in  Typhoid  Fever.    By  M.  MASTXF-SoLmr. 

M.  Bfaitin-Salon  recently  (Nov.  1847)  read  at  the  Acadtoie  an  interattiBg 
paper  npon  the  eonditioii  of  ue  nilne  in  typhoid  f&vwr,  Uw  principal  pointi  of 
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mUch  m  thm  mKninad  up:  1.  The  urine  in  tyfiboid  fever  w  horn 
higher  coloured,  aud  generally  more  dense,  than  in  health.  2.  It  ie  < 
in  the  normal  state,  and  sometimes  more  so.    3.  It  is  rarely  alkaline,  i 
conseqaence  of  its  large  proportion  of  urea,  it  rarely  passes  into  the  cc« 
of  alkalescence.     So  abandant  is  the  urea,  that  sometimes  a  nitrate  may  he  t 
once  formed  by  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  without  any  preliminary  evaporatice, 
a  density  of  from  1*030  to  1'036  indicating  this  condition.    4.  Generallj  trans- 
parent, the  urine  is  sometimes  clouded  with  macus  (the  emcorema  c^'tbe  aa- 
cients,)  or  by  an  excess  of  too  sparingly  soluble  salts,  which  g^ive  it  a  **Jsimss^ 
ieux  "  appearance,  and  which  give  rise  to  sediments,  formed  especially  of  uhc 
acid  ano^the  urates  with colourinff  matter.    6.  That  critical  si^s  deduced  bam 
these  appearances  are  not  to  be  depended  upon.    6.  That  in  transparent  niine, 
nitric  acid  sometimes  gives  rise  to  no  reaction,  but  in  other  cases  prodncei  t 
elottdiness  immediately.   7.  The  same  thing  is  observed  in  "  jumentous  "  urine, 
ivhen  rendered  clear  by  filtering.    8.  That  this  cloud,  of  a  peculiar  tomestooi 
aspect,  formed  by  a  bi-urate  of  ammonia,  but  the  nature  of  which  Ib  perhifi 
not  vet  entirely  known,  is  seen  especially  at  the  period  of  the  resolution  of  Vf^ 
phoid  fever  and  acute  diseases,  which  it  precedes  and  announces  ;  and  accordiaf 
to  our  clinical  observations  (in  m  cases)  possesses  a  critical  value  which  de- 
serves attention.  9.  That  the  bile  undergoes  a  notable  alteration  d urine  tjphcid 
fever,  which  is  doubtless  the  cause  of  the  appearance  of  biliverdine  in  uie  arise. 
10.  That  the  urine  sometimes  becomes  temporarily  albuminous  during  the 
course  of  acute  diseases ;  but  that  the  congestion  of  various  orrans,  especiaDj 
partaken  of  by  the  kidneys,  and  the  especial  tenuity  of  the  blood  in  tyj^ioiil 
fever,  render  such  temporary  albuminuria  far  more  common  in  this  than  In  oibgi 
auctions.     11.  Temporary  albuminuria  is  especially  seen  in  severe  cases  ef 
tyj^otd,  and  ^neraliy  gives  rise  to  the  most  unfavorable  prognosis.     13.  Teta- 
porary  albummuria  may  sometimes  become  continuous,  and  the  kidneys  then 
exhibit  the  usual  pathological  characteristics  of  confirmed  albuminuria.    13. 
The  inspection  of  the  urine  throws  light  upon  the  progress  of  a  case  of  tjpbck 
fever,  and  may  serve  as  a  means  for  the  direction  of  its  treatment — Bulletin  h 
V  Acadhnic,  torn,  xiii,  p.  898. — Brilish  and  Foreign  Medico-Ckirurffical  Reviem, 


4.-f-0n  the  Pretence  qf  Sugar  ef  Miffc  in  ike  Milk  cf  the  Comtvoiv.^  % 
Dr.  A*  BuieoE. 

In  Dumas*  experiments  upon  the  milk  of  a  bitch,  it  was  shown  that  the  ssgpr 
completely  disappeared  wheif  the  food  consisted  solely  of  flesh,  whilst  it  alwaji 
existed,  and  in  considerable  quantities,  when  the  diet  was  vegetable.  The  iok 
lowing  experiments,  however,  prove  that  this  Is  not  the  case,  and  that  the  sogw 
is  always  present  in  the  milk ;  also,  that  it  frequently  undergoes  a  chaz^ 
owing  to  the  method  of  analysis,  which  prevents  its  crystallisation. 

Two  large  dogs,  which  had  pupped  four  days  before,  were  fed  entirely  upoa 
meat ;  the  pups  were  separated  from  them  six  hours  before  the  mSk  was  draws. 
The  milk  reddened  litmus-paper  at  the  moment  it  left  the  teat.  When  heated 
it  coagulated,  forming  a  dense  mass ;  on  dilution  with  water  it  lost  this  pro- 
perty, and  coagulated  imperfectly.  When  diluted,  and  treated  with,  a  little 
acetic  acid,  the  casein  readily  separated  on  boiling ;  the  fluid  is  easily  filtered 
when  a  small  quantity  of  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol  is  added  to  it.  Ate 
the  evaporation  of  the  ether  and  alcohol,  the  whey  reduced  pensalts  of  cqppar 
on  the  addition  of  potassa,  which  indicates  the  presence  of  sugar. 

In  analysing  it,  I  adopted  Haidlen's  method,  increasing  the  quantity  of  sul- 
phate of  lime  to  half  the  weight  of  the  milk,  so  as  to  obtain  a  residue  capable 

■,  .III  I  II  I        -     ■  p^.    I- 1    11    ■  I  — 
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aC  bebig  eompIeUly  dried.  On  drying  the  residue,  uoleea  especial  care  be  taken, 
it  frequently  occurs  that  it  suddenly  increases  in  weight,  probably  from  a  power* 
fill  oxklatioii  of  the  fatty  matter ;  this  amounted  in  one  case  to  30  milligrammes 
m  the  space  of  six  hours.  The  milk  of  the  first  dog  had  a  specific  gravity  of 
1*036»  and  was  acid.    It  yielded  on  analysis — 

Water, 7554 

Butter, 10-75 

Sugar  and  soluble  salts,        -        -        -  3*47 

Casein  and  insoluble  salts,  -        -        -        10*24 


100-00 
The  solution  obtained  by  exhausting  with  alcohol  the  residue  left  after  ex- 
tract irifir  fatty  matter  with  ether  was  evaporated,  the  residue  treated  with  abso- 
late    alcohol,    the    insoluble    portion    dissolved    in  water    and    set    aside; 
no  crystals  of  sugar  were  formed,  although  oxide  of  copper  was  readily  re- 
daced  when  potassa  was  present.     Another  portion  of  the  same  milk  was  di- 
lated with  three  parts  water,  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid  were  added,  the  mixture 
heated  and  filtered,  the  filtered  liquor  evaporated  with  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
and  the  dried  mass  exhausted  wi^h  alcohol  until  the  reaction  of  the  magnesia 
discontinued  ;  the  residue  on  the  filter  exhausted  with  hot  water,  and  when  thus 
separated  from  the  carbonate  of  magnesia,  on  the  evaporation  to  consistence 
of  a  syrup,  yielded  perfect  transparent  and  colorless  crystals  of  sugar  of  milk. 
Therefore  it  is  certain  that  during  tlie  course  of  the  first  analysis  the  sugar  had 
undergone  a  change ;  that  probably  at  the  long-continued  temperature  of  212^ 
it  had  become  converted,  by  the  free  acid  (phosphoric  acid)  present,  into  grape- 
tagar,  and  remained  as  such  with  the  extractive  matters  in  a  syrupy  form. 

In  the  milk  of  the  same  dog,  examined  after  continuing  diet  of  flesh,  for  12 
and  27  days,  crystals  of  sugar  of  milk  were  also  found  in  both  cases.  In  the 
case  of  the  second  dog,  after  five  days'  animal  diet,  the  alcoholic  solution  ra* 
duced  the  oxide  of  copper  with  potassa,  although  it  did  not  yield  crystals  of 
sugar. 

Dr.  Bensch  considers  that  the  acidity  of  the  milk  arises  from  the  presence  of 
acid  phosphate  of  lime,  which  salt,  with  the  phosphate  of  magnesia,  constitutes 
the  greater  part  of  the  ash  of  this  fluid.  He  thinks  it  probable,  as  previously 
stated,  that  the  inability  to  procure  milk-sugar  from  the  milk  of  dogs  fed  exclu- 
sively upon  animal  diet  arises  from  its  conversion  into  grape-suear  by  the  acid 
phosphate  of  lime ;  whilst  in  the  milk  of  do^  fed  upon  vegetable  food,  which 
nas  a  neutral  or  alkaline  reaction,  this  transtormation  is  prevented. 

Prom  the  above  experiments,  it  is  evident  that  even  with  long-continned  ex- 
eluiively  animal  diet  the  sugar  does  not  disappear  from  the  milk  ;  consequently 
the  organism  must  possess  the  power  of  forming  sugar  of  milk  from  the  fatty 
ilitrogenons  matters. — The  Chemist — Jtdy,  1847. 

6. — New  Test  far  Prussic  Acid,*    By  J.  Liebig. 

The  nature  of  the  test  will  bo  immediately  understood  from  the  following 
short  extract : — 

^  A  couple  of  drops  of  prussic  acid,  which  has  been  diluted  with  so  much 
water  that  it  no  longer  gives  any  certain  reaction  with  salts  of  iron  by  the  for- 
mation of  Prussian  blue,  when  mixed  with  a  drop  of  sulphuret  of  ammonia  and 
heated  upon  a  watch-glass  until  the  mixture  has  become  colbrless,  yields  a 
liquid  containing  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium,  which  produces  with  the  per- 
lalts  of  iron  a  very  deep  blood-red  color." 

This  statement  is  fully  confirmed,  and  the  great  value  of  the  test  firmly  estab- 
Kshed  by  Mr.  Alfred  Taylor,  who  proposes  a  modification  of  it  similar  to  that 
slready  lecommended  by  him  in  the  use  of  the  silver  and  Pru88ian-blue''test — 

~~^  *  Lisbif's  AnruOen.  ~"- 
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viz.,  expoMng  the  hydnwulphuret  of  ammonift  to  the  vapors  of  the  acid, 
rating  the  rcsalting  salphocyanide  of  ammoninm  to  dryneas,  and  then 
the  residue  a  persalt  of  iron.  The  test  so  applied  is  both  prompt  and 
it  acts  in  a  few  seconds,  and  succeeds  where  both  the  nitrate  of  silver  sad  ik 
Prussian-blue,  test  fail.  Thus,  in  a  comparative  expert inent,  with  aa  acid  a 
the  same  strength,  the  Prussian-blue  and  nitrate  of  silver  tests  failed  entirely  to 
detect  the  yl^th  of  a  grain  in  ten  miaims  of  water,  while  the  new  test  delectal 
the  j^j^th  of  a  grain. 

The  great  advantages  of  this  test,  as  modified  by  Mr.  Taylor,  are  the  avoid- 
ance of  heat,  and  the  objections  to  which  its  employment  gives  rise,  and  itsap- 
plicability  to  organic  substances  even  in  a  state  of  putrefaction.     The  test  m 
also  applied  with  success  to  laurel  water,  bitter-almond  water,  essential  odcf 
bitter  almonds,  decomposed  prussic  acid,  cyanide  of  potassium  moistened  viek 
water,  cyanides  of  silver  and  mercury  moistened  with  strong  muriatic  acid,fer- 
rocyanide  of  potassium  mixed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  andpmsefc  acid  mind 
with  decomposed  organic  liquids.     The  result  of  all  these  experiments  is  ^  tint 
the  process  is  more  delicate,  more  speedily  and  universally  applicable,  andasR 
certain  and  unobjectionable  in  its  results,  tlian  any  of  those  yet  soggested  for 
the  detection  of  this  powerful  poison."  So  that  Liebig  has  ^  here  done  for  piiinr 
acid  what  Reinsch  has  recently  done  for  arsenic."    It  is  scarceljr  necessary  to 
state  that  the  test  will  not  act  characteristically  unless  the  hyarosalphmet  of 
ammonia,  after  exposure  to  the  vapor  of  the  acid,  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  ai 
the  uncoinbined  hydrosnlphuret  ^ivesa  black  precipitate  with  the  persalt  of  iros.  . 
The  red  color  of  the  sulphocyanide  of  iron  is  removed  by  a  few  drops  of  a  sola- 
tion  of  bichloride  of  mercury.    Mr.  Taylor  recommends,  as  a  simple  way  of 
applying  the  Prussian-blue  test,  that  we  should  precipitate  the   mixed  oxi^ 
from  the  green  sulphate  in  a  gelatinous  form,  and  expose  them  to  the  vapor  of 
M>e  acid  in  a  ivatcn-glass. — The  Chemist — October,  1847. 
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1. — Discovery  ani  ApplvGOtion  qf  the  New  Liquid  Adhesive  Platitr. 

[A  Commnnication  addresMd  to  John  D.  Fisher,  M.  D.,  of  this  City,  and  rsad 
before  the  Boston  Sooiety  fw  Medical  Improvement,  March  S7,  1848.] 

Dbab  Sir, — Some  time  last  summer,  when  you  were  at  Dedfaam,  yoa  le- 
qaested  me,  as  you  mav  recollect,  to  furnish  you  with  some  account  of  a  Uqaid 
adhesive  plaster,  which  I  bad  been  using  in  surgical  operations,  with  pernio 
sion  for  you  to  read  it  before  the  Boston  Society  for  Medical  ImprovemenL— 
Although  I  had  at  that  time  made  many  experiments  with  the  new  adbesivs 
substance,  and  had  formed  a  very  favorable  opinion  of  its  properties,  still  I  Aid 
not  feel  willing  to  express  this  opinion  in  a  paper  to  be  read  before  the  ahof« 
learned  Society,  until  1  had  perfected  the  manufacture  of  the  substance  itaeii; 
and  employed  it  in  surgical  cases  sufficiently  numerous  and  various,  to  deto^ 
mine  its  true  adhesive  qualities  and  real  importance  to  surgical  and  medical 
science.    Consequently  time  passed  on,  and  I  had  really  forgotten  the  request 
you  had  made,  until  I  was  reminded  of  it  by  reading  in  some  Journal,  a  day  or 
two  ago,  the  announcement  that  my  friepd  and  fellow  student,  Mr.  Samuel  L 
Bigelow,  had  written  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  the  new  adhesive  material,  and 
that  his  paper  was  read  before  the  Society  for  Medical  Improvement  by  one  of 
its  members  at  its  last  meeting.    This  circumstance  has  induced  me  to  addne» 
yott  this  communication,  in  compliance  with  the  suggestion  von  made  to  me 
last  summer,  which  communication  I  submit  to  your  disposal.    Aa  I  UaD  ia 
this  letter  speak  of  the  nature  and  the  history  of  the  applicadoo  of  this  Dew 
ad^ivs  fluid,  It  is  very  possiUe  that  I  m%y  repeat  some  things  that  hsis 
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l^resdy  teen  Mid  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Bigeiow.    Should  tliis  be  the  case,  my 
total  i^oraoce  of  the  contents  of  Mr.  B.^s  paper  must  be  my  apology. 

^While  attending  the  medical  lectures  in  Boston  the  winter  before  the  last, 
Mr.  Bioelow  showed  me  a  liquid  which  he  was  using  as  a  varnish,  and  informed 
me,  that  it  wa3  made  by  dissolving  "  gun-cotton"  in  sulphuric  ether,  and  that 
lie  obtained  the  directions  for  making  it  from  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson.    Having 
»t  this  time  occasion  to  use  some  varnish  for  a  purpose  to  which  the  common 
varnishes  of  the  shops  were  found  by  experiment  not  to  be  applicable,  and 
noticing  that  this  **  gun-cotton"  varnish  dried  suddenly  and  became  hard,  trans* 
parent  and  glt)8sy,  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  answer  the  purpo^  I  had  in 
view.     I  therefore  requested  Mr.  Bigeiow  to  furnish  me  with  a  small  quantity 
of  the  liquid.    The  quantity  he  kindly  gave  me.    I  made  experiments  with  it 
as  a  varnish,  but  sooh  discovered  that  it  would  not  answer  the  object  J  had  in 
view.     For  Instead  of  improving  and  protecting  the  gilded  surface,  as  I  had 
hoped  it  would,  it  destroyed  it,  probably  by  the  action  of  the  acid  it  contained. 
While  making  this  application  of  the  varnish,  my  fingers  became  covered  with 
it,  and  I  notii^  that  my  index  and  middle  fingers  were  so  firmly  glued  together 
by  the  varnish,  that  it  required  a  considerable  degree  of  force  to  separate  them. 
This  accidental  occurrence  at  once  suggested  to  me  the  idea  that  this  fluid, 
as  it  suddenly  became  solid,  and  seemed  to  possess  an  adhesive  tenacity  une- 
quailed  by  any  known  gum,  might  be  made  use  of  as  an  elegant  knd  e&ctive 
substitute  for  the  common  adhesive  plaster,  and  become  an  important  agent  in 
surgery.    Impressed  with  this  idea,  I  made  experiments  with  it  on  mv  own 
person ;  first,  by  spreading  the  fluid  over  the  surfaces  of  two  of  my  fingers 
with  a  small  brush,  and  allowing  it  to  dry  while  the  finders  were  in  contact ; 
and  second,  by  moistening  straps  of  cotton  cloth  and  of  sheep-skin  with  the 
liquid,  and  applying  them  on  the  back  of  my  hand.    The  fingers  were  soon 
found  to  be  glued  together  somewhat  firmly,  and  the  cotton  and  sheep-skin 
straps  to  adhere  strongly  to  the  parts  on  which  they  were  applied.    These  sim- 
ple experiments  convinced  me,  that  the  substance  would  answer  as  an  adhesive 
D>ter  in  incised  wounds,  and  I  used  it  as  such  on  a  little  neice  of  mine,  who 
cut  her  finger,  and  then  on  my  own  hand  which  had  been  accidentally 
wounded.    In  both  of  these  instances  it  proved  perfectly  successful,  keeping 
the  incised  surfaces  together  until  they  healed.    The  fluid  was  used  in  tiiese 
cases  in  the  following  manner : — It  was  spread  by  means  of  a  brush  over  the 
approximated  edges  of  the  wound,  and  also  over  the  sound  skin,  on  each  side, 
and  a  thin  strap  of  cotton  cloth  was  pressed  upon  it,  which  soon  became  firmly 
united  to  the  surface,  by  the  evaporation  of  tlie  ether,  retaining  the  cut  edges 
immovably  together.    The  wounds  in  these  cases  healed  b^  the  iirst  intention, 
and  the  straps  were  not  removed  until  perfect  and  solid  union  had  taken  place. 
These  I  believe  to  be  the  first  surgical  applications  that  were  ever  made  with 
thie  new  adhesive  mixture.    Feeling  somewhat  elated  by  the  success  of  the 
experiments,  and  by  the  idea  that  1  had  made  a  discovery  that  miffht  prove  of 
yalae  in  operative  surgery,  I  informed  Mr.  Bigeiow,  that  I  ha^  discovered  a 
new  and  important  application  for  his  "  gun-cotton  varnish,^'  and  related  the 
experiments  I  had  made.    Some  time  after  this,  he  told  roe  that  he  had  made 
use  of  his  yamish,  as  I  had  previously  done,  in  surgical  operations  and  with 
success.    The  experiments  I  had  made  exhausted  the  small  quantity  of  the 
varaish  that  had  been  given  me,  and  to  obtain  more  I  *was  obliged  to  attempt 
the  manufacture  of  it  by  dissolving  the  gun-Cotbn  in  ether,  according  to  the 
formula  furnished  me  by  Mr.  Bigeiow.    But  on  trial  t  found  that  gun-cotton 
dissolved  in  ether  would  not  produce  the  desired  gum.    Being  in  Dedham  at 
the  tine,  I  wrote  a  note  to  Mr.  Bigeiow,  mentioning  the  failure  of  my  attempts 
to  re-produee  the  article,  and  requested  him  to  give  me  particular  directions 
how  to  make  it.    In  answer  to  my  note,  Mr.  B.  stated  thai  he,  like  myself,  had 
been  unsoccesBtuI  in  his  eSbrts  to  make  "  gun-cotton"  yield  a  gum  such  as  he 
hid  before  used  and  given  roe.    I  now  determined  to  make  experiroents  with 
the  view  ef  efiecting  the  re-production  of  the  adhesive  solution.    I  accordingly 
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obtained,  from  the  city,  a  large  quantity  of  acids,  and  commeDced  tbe  _ 
tion  of  the  raw  cotton,  and  after  many  trials  and  many  faiiures  I  famXty'i 
ceeded  in  preparing  a  cotton,  which  wonld  dissolve  in  ether  and  form  m,  gum  ef 
greater  adhesive  qualities  than  that  I  had  been  using. 

In  this  connection  I  may  observe  that  in  attempting,  at  a  subeeqnent  period^ 
to  make  more  of  the  article,  I  failed,  having  mislaid  my  notes  specirjix^  the 
exact  proportions  of  the  acids  previously  used,  and  the  length  of  time  req^retf 
for  them  to  act  upon  the  raw  cotton.  Consequently  I  was  compelled  to  repeat 
my  experiments  in  order  to  re-produce  "  the  ethereal  solution  of  prepared  col- 
ton.*'  I  call  the  adhesive  liquid  by  this  name,  rather  than  by  that  of  aolntks 
of  gun-cotton,  for  the  reason  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  produce  the  aitade 
from  gun-<:otton.  Pare  gun-cotton  will  readily  dissolve  in  ether,  but  tlie  acla- 
tion  possesses  no,  or  only  very  slight,  adhesive  properties. 

Having  now  at  command  any  desirable  amount  of  this  new  adhesive  preparm- 
tioQ,  I  made  it  a  business  to  investigate  its  usefulness  in  the  healing  art,  bf 
employing  it  myself,  and  engaging  others  to  experiment  with  it.     Dr.  Whitney, 
of  Dedham,  was  furnished  witJi  some  of  the  solution  soon  after  I   had  prepared 
it ;  and  Dr.  Fisher  of  Boston,  Dr.  Warren  of  Waltham,  Dr.  Clarke  of  East 
Cambridge,  Dr.  Comstock  (now  residing  in  Wrentham,)   and  a   few  others, 
were  supplied  with  it,  some  eight  or  ten  months  ago.    In  July  or  Au^st  last, 
Dr.  John  C.  Warren  was  informed  of  its  nature  and  properties  by  Dr.  Fisher, 
and  recently  I  gave  some  of  it  to  Dr.  J.  Mason  Warren,  who  used  it  in  his  pri- 
Irate  practice,  and  afterwards  in  the  Mass.  Gen.  Hospital.     Previous  to  the 
commencement  of  the  last  course  of  medical  lectures  in  Boston,  I  had  Dsed  it 
and  seen  it  used  by  my  instructor,  Dr.  Whitney,  in  more  than  a  hundred  cases 
of  surgery,  some  of  which  were  of  a  serious  nature ;  and  in  these  cases  it  vas 
most  successfully  employed,  and  was  found  to  possess  great  advantages  orer 
the  common  adhesive  plaster  of  the  shops.    On  a  future  occasion  I  intend  to 
draw  up  a  detailed  report  of  the  cases  in  which  the  liquid  adhesive  plaster  has 
been  used  by  Dr.  Whitney,  myself,  and  some  other  practitioners   who  have 
employed  it  m  their  surgical   and  medical  practice.    To  do  this  now,  would 
require  more  time  than  I  have  at  command.    I  will,  therefore,  at  present,  merely 
state  that  the  preparation  has  been  employed  by  Dr.  Whitney  and  myself,  with 
the  most  gratifving  results,  in  cases  of  incised  wounds ;  in  fractures  of  the 
fingers,  in  which  it  performed  the  office  of  an  immovable  bandage  ;  in  a  case  of 
hernia  occoring  in  a  child  ;  in  cases  of  deep  ulcers,  in  which  it  was  desired  to 
approximate  the  surfaces  of  the  sores  for  the  purpose  of  hastening  the  process 
of  granulation  ;  in  four  cases  of  amputation  of  fingers,  accidentally  cauised  by  a 
circular  saw,  and  other  cutting  instruments ;  in  cases  of  bums,  attended  bvloss 
of  substance ;  in  two  cases  of  enlarged  testicle,  accompanied  by  an  efiiisloa 
Into  the  scrotum  ;  in  the  case  of  an, operation  on  the  face  of  a  young  lady,  for 
the  cure  of  a  deformity  resulting  from  a  severe  burn  ;  in  the  case  of  a  wound 
in  the  scalp,  made  by  extirpating  a  wen  from  the  head.    These  are  some  of 
the  surgical  cases  in  which  I  have  witnessed  the  successful  application  of  tht 
cotton  plaster. 

The  mode  in  which  it  was  used  as  a  dressing  in  these  cases,  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  nature,  size  and  and  situation  of  the  wound.  In  slight  cuts,  a  mode- 
rately thick  coating  of  the  solution  laid  over  the  incised  parts  was,  on  becom- 
ing dry,  sufficient  to  keep  the  lips  of  the  wound  in  position  till  union  took 
place ;  but  in  most  instances  it  was  employed  in  conjunction  with  straps  of  cot- 
ton and  sheep-skin,  and  with  raw  cotton,  forming  with  them  strong,  unyielding, 
adhesive  straps,  bandages  and  encasements ;  and  after  many  experiments,  lam 
convinced  that  this  is  the  best  and  most  effectual  way  in  which  it  can  bis  em- 
ployed as  an  adhesive  agent  in  surgery.  The  solution  dries  rapidly,  and  in  a 
few  seconds,  by  the  evaporation  of  the  ether  it  contains,  it  becomes  rolid  and 
impermeable  to  water — and  a  strap  moistened  with  it  and  glued  to  any  part  of 
the  cutaneous  surface,  adheres  to  it  with  a  tenacity  that  is  truly  surprising. 

In  proof  of  this,  I  will  mention  the  following  facts.    A  strap  of  sheep^io, 


^1611  to  the  band  bv  a  thin  layer  of  the  BolntioD,  dne  Unes  loag  and  one  and  a 
f  wide,  sostained  a  weight  of  two  poande.  A  lecond  strap,  attached  to  the 
hand  by  a  layer  of  the  sabstance,  nine  lines  in  length  and  three  in  width,  sts^ 
tained  a  weight  of  three  pounds.  A  third  strap,  fixed  to  the  hand  by  a  layer  of 
the  liquid,  twelve  lines  square,  resisted  the  force  of  ten  poonds  without  giving 
way  ;  and  a  fourth  strap  of  the  leather,  glued  to  the  hand  by  a  stratum  of  the 
•olotion,  measuring  one  and  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  length  and  one  in 
width,  was  not  separated  from  its  attachment  by  the  gravity  of  twenty  pounds ! 
These  statements  may  appear  incredible ;  but  they  are  founded  on  exact  and 
carefully  performed  experiments,  and  are  true.  No  other  known  gum  possesses 
anch  adhesive  power  as  these  experiments  show  this  cotton  gum  to  be  endowed 
with.  No  adhesive  plaster  hitherto  used  in  surgery  is  to  m  compared  to  it  in 
this  respect  It  therefore  can  be  made  use  of  in  cases  in  which  the  commoa 
adhesive  piaster  would  be  useless. 

The  wonderful  adhesive  properties  which  my  experiments  proved  it  to  pes* 
•ess,  suggested  the  thought  that  it  might  answer  the  purpose  of  sutures  in  snr- 
l^ery.  And  an  opportunity  soon  occurred  to  enable  me  to  decide  the  fact  that 
It  wonld.  I  alluae  to  the  operation  performed  by  Dr.  Whitney,  for  the  removal 
of  a  wen  from  the  head.  Fearing  that  an  erysipelatous  in^mmation  might 
arise  in  the  scalp,  in  case  he  unit^  the  divided  parts  by  sutures.  Dr.  W.  shaved 
the  hair  from  the  raised  scalp,  and  by  means  of  the  cotton  solution  he  glued 
some  short  and  narrow  straps  of  sheep-skin  on  each  flap,  a  short  distance  from 
their  edge.  These  straps  were  then  drawn  towards  each  other  until  the  edges 
of  the  wound  were  brought  into  close  and  exact  union,  and  the  free  ends  of  the 
straps  were  fastened  together  by  sutures.  In  this  case  the  needle  and  thread 
were  passed  through  inanimate  leather  instead  of  living  flesh,  causing  no  pain 
to  the  patient  and  no  interruption  of  the  process  of  healing.  The  wound  healed 
&vorabIy,  and  without  the  usual  accidents  necessarily  occasioned  by  the  pres- 
ence of  sutures  in,  and  the  operation  tor  their  removal  from  the  parts.  The 
happy  result  of  this  case  convmced  me  that  a  means  was  now  discovered  which 
would  enable  the  surgeon  to  do  away  with  sutures,  pins  and  needles,  in  most 
cf  the  cases  in  which  these  are  at  present  considered  indispensable. 

Although  unauthorized  to  do  so,  I  must  take  the  liberty,  in  this  place,  to  men- 
tion the  mteresting  fact  that  Dr.  Comstock,  of  Wrentham,  has  recently  em* 
ployed  this  liquid  as  a  dressing  in  a  case  of  extensive  laceration  of  the  peri- 
neum, with  a  success  that  he  thinks  never  attended  any  other  mode  of  man- 
agement. The  dressinsrs  remained  firmly  attached  and  solid  during  the  process 
of  healing,  notwithstanding  they  were  for  a  time  almost  constantly  covered  by 
urine  and  mucus,  and  subject  to  being  displaced  by  the  movements  of  the 
patient.  This  case,  I  trust,  will  be  communicated  to  the  profession,  as  it  supr 
ports  the  opinion  I  have  advanced  that  this  new  adhesive  solution  will  be  used 
as  a  substitute  for  sutures  and  needles. 

From  the  success  that  attended  these  two  la3^mentioned  operations,  every 
surgeon  and  practitioner  will  readily  imagine  how  effectual  and  valuable  this 
new  dressing  roust  be,  in  cases  where  there  is  great  loss  of  substance — in 
operations  for  bare-lip,  artificial  nose,  &c.  But  f  will  f^ot  attempt  to  predict 
toe  cases' in  which  this  new  adhesive  substsnce  may  hereafter  be  successfully 
emploved.  I  prefer  to  speak  of  it  onl;^  in  connection  with  cases  in  which  its 
value  has  been  tested.  Future  experiments  must  determine  the  applications 
that  can  be  made  of  it  in  surgery,  and  its  true  value  to  medical  science.  As  a 
varnish,  it  may  be  useful  in  the  arts — and  has  been  found  to  a^rd  protection 
to  the  fingers  and  hands  wliile  engaged  in  dissections  and  autopsic  examina* 
tions.  It  was  used  for  such  a  purpose  last  summer  by  Dr.  Whitney  and  my- 
self. I  might  also  speak  of  the  applications  that  have  been  made  with  it  in 
mediea)  practice,  as  in  cases  of  bums,  of  eruptive  diseases,  of  sore  nipples,  dfco.  i 
bat  I  must  bring  this  long  and  hastily-written  letter  to  a  cloee.  In  it  I  have 
givio  yoa  a  true  and  fiuthful  history  of  this  new  adhesive  agent,  so  far  as  I  am 
1  i(ith  or  have  aay  knowledge  of  it 
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'  Had  I  not  heaid  to-daj,  while  visitinfr  the  Hospital,  that  I  had  no  « 
the  credit  of  having  origmally  applied  this  new  agent  to  anrgeiy,  I  aboohi  htm 
signed  my  name  to  this  letter  without  allading  to  the  snbject.  Bat  siac*  ms 
pretensions  are  dispated,  I  will  remark  that  the  flrounds  on  which  I  rest  mj 
claim  are  the  following : — 1st.  That  I  used  it  in  Uie  first  instance  on  wnj  o«a 
person — then  on  the  body  of  another — again  upon  a  wonnd  on  my  own  band, 
and  that  these  cases  were  the  first  instances,  as  I  believe,  in  which  it  bad  beet 
surgically  applied.  3nd.  I  afterwards  communicated  the  fact  of  mj  bavin; 
surgically  used  it  to  my  friend  and  fellow  student,  Samuel  1^  Bij^elow,  npoe 
whose  veracity  and  memory  I  must  depend  for  the  corroboration  of  the  state- 
ment 3d.  Public  announcement  was  made  last  summer,  in  the  joamals  of  the 
day,  that  it  had  been  applied  most  successfully  in  a  surgical  operation  per- 
formed by  Dr.  S.  S.  Whitney  of  Dedham,  upon  the  face  of  a  female  far  thi 
cure  of  a  horrible  deformity  caused  by  a  burn  in  childhood.  4tfa.  I  have  nri 
and  superintended  its  nse  for  more  thaji  a  year,  in  over  a  hundred  csues  of  sar- 
gery.  For  proof  of  this  I  refer  to  Dr.  Whitney  of  Dedham,  Dr.  Fiisfaer  of  Boi- 
ton,  Dr.  Mason  of  Lowell,  and  the  patient^  who  were  the  recipients  of  its  bene* 
fits.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  will  not  be  inconsistent  with  haman  natsfe 
should  many  post^faclo  claims  be  set  up  for  the  credit  of  first  applying  a  so^ 
tion  of  cotton  to  surgical  uses.  If,  however,  any  person  can  establish  a  deaier 
right  than  I  have  to  this  credit,  I  shall  be  content.      Yours,  6lc. 

DedhoTn,  March  18, 1848.  Jko.  P.  Matkash. 


2. — Chloroform  an  Arucstheiic  Agent  as  a  Substttttie  for  Sulphuric  Ether, 

Dr.  Simpson  gives  the  following  account  of  the  chemical  constitntios  cf 
CUoroform: 

"  Formyle  is  the  hypothetical  radical  of  formic  acid.  In  the  red  ant  {Ftif' 
mica  rufa)  formic  acid  was  first  discovered,  and  hence  its  name.  GehJen  poimed 
it  out  as  a  peculiar  acid  ;  and  it  was  afterwards  first  artificially  prepared  bf 
Doebereiner.  Chemists  bare  now  devised  a  variety  of  processes,  by  wbicJi 
formic  acid  may  be  obtained  from  starch,  sugar,  and,  indeed,  most  other  vege* 
table  snsbtances. 

A  series  of  chlorides  of  formyle  are  produced  when  chlorine  and  the  hypo- 
chlorites are  brought  to  act  on  the  chloride,  oxide,  aiid  hydrated  oxide  of  lae- 
thyle  (pyroxylic  or  wood  spirit.)  In  the  same  way  as  formic  acid  may  be  aiti- 
ficially  procured  from  substances  which  do  not  contain  formyle  ready  formed, 
— so  also  are  the  chlorides  of  ibis  radical  capable  of  being  procured  from  sob- 
stances  which  do  not  originally  contain  it. 

Chloroform,  chloroformyle,  or  the  perchloride  of  formyle,  may  be  made  and 
obtained  artificially  by  various  processes, — as  by  making  milk  of  lime,  or  aa 
aqueous  solution  of  caustic  alkali  act  upon  chloral, — by  distilling  alcohol,  pyraxy- 
lie  spirit,  or  acetone,  with  chloride  of  lime, — bv  leading  a  stream  of  chlorine 
gas  mto  a  solution  of  caustic  potass  in  spirit  of  wine,  £.c.  The  prmxatibo 
which  I  have  employed  was  maae  according  to  the  following  formula  of  Dumas : 

*  ^.    Chloride  of  lime  in  powder,       -       •       2&s.  it. 
Water,     ------       lbs.  xii. 

Rectified  spirit,         -       -       -        -       f.  $  zii. 

Mn  in  a  capacious  retort  or  still,  and  distil  as  long  as  a  dense  liquid,  whkh 
sinks  in  the  water  with  which  it  comes  over,  is  produced.'  (Gray's  Sitppif- 
ment  to  the  Pharmacopos  1846ia,  p.  638.) 

The  resulting  perchloride  of  formyle  consists  of  two  a^ms  of  caibon,  one  a( 
hydrogen,  and  thrae  of  chlorine.    Its  specific  gravity  is  mach  greater  thui  tkl 
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of  water,  being  as  high  as  1.480.  It  boils  at  141  <^.  The  density  of  its  vmpor 
is  4.2.  It  is  not  inflammable,  nor  changed  hj  distillation  with  potassium, 
potash,  sulphuric,  or  other  acids. 

It  is  now  well  ascertained  that  three  compound  chemical  bodies  possess, 
when  inhaled  into  the  lungs,  the  power  of  superinducing  a  state  of  anssthesia, 
or  insensibility  to  pain  in  surgical  operations,  &c.,  namely,  nitrous  oxide,  sul- 
phuric ether,  and  perchloride  of  formyle.  The  following  tabular  view  shows 
that  these  agents  are  entirely  different  from  each  other  m  their  chemical  con- 
'  altitution,  and  hence  that  their  elementary  composition  afibrds  no  apparent  clae^ 
to  the  explanation  of  their  anesthetic  properties : —  ! 


Proper,  of 
Nitrogen. 

Proper,  of 
Oxygen. 

1  Atom. 
1  Atom. 

Propor.  of    Propor.  of 
Carbon.     Hydrogen. 

Propor.  of 
Chlorine. 

Nitrous 
Ozids, 

Sulphuric    \ 
Ether,     | 

Chloroform, 

\ 

1  Atom. 

1 

4  Atoms.  >  5  Atoms. 
2  Atoms.  1  1  Atom. 

3  Atoms. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  when  Soubeiran,  Liebig,  and 
Ihimas  engaged,  a  few  years  back,  in  those  inquiries  and  experiments  by  which 
the  formation  and  composition  of  chloroform  was  first  discovered,  their  sole  and 
only  object  was  the  investigation  of  a  point  in  philosophical  chemistry.  They, 
labored  for  the  pure  love  and  extension  of  knowledge.  They  had  no  idea  that 
the  substance  to  which  they  called  the  attention  of  their  chemical  brethren 
could  or  would  be  turned  to  any  proc/ica/ purpose,  or  that  it  possessed  any 
physiological  or  therapeutic  effects  upon  the  animal  economy.  1  mention  this 
to  show,  that  the  cut  wmo  argument  against  philosophical  investigations,  on  the 
ground  that  there  may  be  at  first  no  apparent  practical  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
them,  has  been  amply  refuted  iu  this,  as  it  has  been  in  many  other  instances. 
For  1  feel  assured,  that  the  use  of  chloroform  wij]  soon  entirely  supersede  the 
use  of  ether ;  and,  from  the  facility  and  rapidity  of  Its  exhibition,  it  will  be  em- 
ployed as  an  anesthetic  agent  in  many  cases,  and  under  many  circumstances, 
in  which  ether  would  never  have  been'  had  recourse  to.  Here  then  we  have 
a  substance  which,  in  the  firijt  instance,  was  merely  interesting  as  a  matter  of 
scientific  curiosity  and  research,  becoming  rapid Iv  an  object  of  intense  impor- 
tance,  as  an  agent  by  which  human  sufiering  and  agony  may  be  annulled  and 
abolished,  under  some  of  tlie  most  trying  circumstances  in  which  human  nature 
is  ever  placed." 

[In  confirmation  of  the  remark  that  the  elementary  constitution  of  the  three 
known  anesthetic  agents  afibrds  no  explanation  of  tiie  theory  of  their  action, 
we  may  mention  another  circumstance,  namely,  that  while  it  is  currently 
stated  and  we  believe  on  good  grounds,  that  the  presence  of  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  alcohol  in  sulphuric  ether  occasions  so  much  irritation  as  to  render 
It  improper  for  inhalation,  the  choloric  ether  which  consists  of  chloroform, 
with  above  80  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  produces  little  or  no  irritation,  and  was 
originally  preferred  to  sulphuric  ether  partly  on  this  account. 

As  it  is  likely  that  chloroform  will  be  extensively  used,  it  is  particularly 
desirable  that  uniformity  in  its  constitution  should  be  observed.  Time  and 
experience  will  probably  bring  it  to  a  moderate  cost,  and  insure  to  the  pub- 
lic the  advantage  of  a  uniform  preparation.  We  have  received  a  commu- 
nication from  Mr.  Morson,  and  another  from  Mr.  Hooper,  each  of  which 
contains  a  caution  on  this  subject,  pointing  out  the  importance  of  distin- 
gaishing  between  chloroform  and  chloric  etMr.  The  great  specific  gravi^ 
of  chloroform,  and  its  insolobility  in  water,  are  mentioned  as  characteristic 
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te«U,  to  which  we  may  add,  that  it  is  a  body  verv  diffieoit  of  iginlioo»  ^ 
will  readily  dietinguish  it  from  chloric  ether. — £d.  Phartn.  Journal.'} 

In  a  paper  on  the  chlorides  of  hydro  carbon,  pnUiahed  in  1833,  m  tike  4tfa  -weL  ^ 
thif  Jenrnal,  its  aothor,  Daniel  B.  Smith,  nses  the  followin|r  significanft  lao^Bage: 
'*  The  aotion  of  this  ether  (chJorof<»m)  on  the  living  system  is  interMtiDg*  and  nay 
berMfter  reader  it  an  object  of  importanoe  in  commerce.  Its  flavour  is  delicioaB^ad 
its  intoxicating  qoalities  eqaal  to  or  snrpaasing  those  of  alc(rfMl.  It  is  a  airoo|r,  <  ^ 
Mbie  stimulant,  similar  to  the  hydrated  ether,  bat  more  grateful  to  the  taflt^  ^ 

Several  of  our  manufacturers  now  furnish  chloroform  of  good  quality,  an 
eie  long,  have  its  powen  faurly  tested,  as  a  strong  interest  is  felt  in  reference  to  it  bf 
the  medical  public. 

W.  P,  Ja. 


[cOMMimiCATSD.] 

New  Oblsans,  January  5U)tlif    1848. 
To  ihs  Editor 9  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Gbktlbxen  : — ^In  your  November  numberi  public  attention  is  draws 
to  the  ^  adulteration  of  medicines"  and  long  Extracts  from  the  New 
Tork  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Bufialo  Medical  Journal,  denunciatoij  of 
the  practice,  are  furnished.     Whether  the  parties  ne&riouslj  engaged 
in  importing,  or  the  domestic  houses,  who  knowingly  and   disbone^ 
▼end  spurious  articles;  or  the  public  who  appear  indifferent  to  the 
quality,  provided  the  price  be  low,  be  most  worthy  of  the  reproach  of 
the  faculty  and  the  consequent  odium,  I  will  not  now  enquire,  leaving 
the  matter  as  it  stands  a  mooted    question.     My  present  purpose  is 
simply  to  show,  that  the  chemicals  manufactured  by  Mr.  William  Bailey, 
Wolverhampton,  are  as  pure,  as  handsome,  and  as  much  entitled  to  tiie 
confidence  and  favor  of  the  medical  profession  as  the  products  of  any 
other  chemist  on  this  or  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.     I  have  impofted 
his  products  for  some  years,  and  still  import  them,  and  at  the  present 
moment  am  perfectly  willing  to  submit  such  as  I  have  on  hand  to  the 
nost  careful  chemical  analysjs,  and  share  with  him  all  the  responsibili^ 
that  attaches  to  unprincipled  dealers  in  sophisticated  preparations,  sboold 
any  deception  in  quality  be  found  to  exist. 

Mr.  Bailey  like  every  other  large  operative  chemist  in  Europe  and 
America,  will,  of  course,  manufacture  on  order  to  meet  price^  but  in  sock 
oases  the  article  so  made  is  never  sold  under  his  name  or  by  his  authority, 
although  his  labels,  like  those  of  others,  may  be  counterfeited,  or  siir« 
reptitiously  obtained ;  as  well  might  Pelletier  or  other  distinguished 
names  be  held  up  to  public  execration,  because  in  their  vocation  they 
unwittingly  become  in  the  hands  of  unscruplous  and  dishonest  men  par- 
ties  to  a  most  wicked,  atrocious  and  inhuman  deception. 

Relying  on  your  sense  of  justice  for  publication  of  this  in  your  next 
number,  I  am,  gentlemen, 

Respectfully,  your  obd'nt  servant, 

JOSEPH  TICKELL. 

RsxavKS :— Our  correspondent  seems  quite  indignant,  because  we 
copied,  with  some  comments,  articles  from  some  of  our  re^ctable 
Northern  cotemporaries,  reflecting  rather  severely  upon  certain  whole- 
sale  manu&cturing  drqggists. 
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In  his  attempt  to  vindicate  the  character  of  Mn  Bailey's  house  from 
«uch  a  charge,  he  is  candid  enough  to  admit,  (strange  enough  I)  that 
BAr.  B.  ^  like  every  other  large  operative  chemist  in  Europe  and 
America,  will,  of  course,  manufacture  on  order  to  meet  price,^*  This  is 
pleading  guilty  ;  and  he  is  a  poor  advocate,  who  advises  his  client  to 
put  in  such  a  plea,  without  the  most  positive  and  direct  proof  against 
nioi. 

But,  says  our  correspondent,  ^'  Mr.  Bailey  does  not  affix  his  name  to 
these  spurious  and  adulterated  medicines  ;  this  might  afifect  the  reputa« 
aion  of  his  house,  and  damage  his  credit/' 

This  is  really  too  bad ;  further  comment  on  such  conduct  is  unneces- 
sary, as  this  admission  bears  directly  on  the  point  at  issue.   . 

Our  correspondent  in  his  efforts  (honest  no  doubt,)  to  save  Mr.  Bailey 
from  the  jaws  of  Charybdis,  has  stranded  him  upon  the  rocks  of 
Scylla.— Edtrs. 

NEW   ORLEANS,  MAY   1,  1848. 

HEALTH  OF  THE  CITY. 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year,  when  the  diseases  of  winter  and  spring 
are  rapidly  disappearing  to  give  place  to  those  of  summer  and  fall. — • 
The  ship-fever  and  the  acute  affections  of  the  thoracic  organs,  with  a 
large  class  of  exanthematous  diseases,  are  yielding  to  gastro-enteric 
affections  and  obstinate  intermittents.  Although  the  middle  and  latter 
part  of  April  was  characterized  by  unusually  cool  weather,  yet  it  did 
not  add  materially  to  the  list  of  deaths,  notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of 
slight  catarrhal  symptoms.  The  question  is  now  almost  daily  asked  us 
**  shall  we  have  the  yellow  fever  this  season  ?"  To  answer  this  ques* 
tion  at  this  time,  would  be  to  untie  the  ''  gordian  knoi,^^ 

If  the  new  Board  of  Health,  recently  organized,  under  the  State 
Legislature  and  the  different  Municipal  Councils,  withl  his  Honor  the 
Mayor  as  President,  possessed  sufficient  power  to  regulate  the  entire 
Hygiene  of  the  city,  we  believe  that  much  might  and  would  be  done  for 
the  health  and  prosperity  of  the  city.  We  do  not  assert  that  any  body 
of  citizens,  however  intelligent  and  well-organized,  could  combat  sue* 
cessflilly  the  elements,  regulate  the  heat  of  the  season,  dictate  to  the 
winds,  or  guide  the  storms,  but  they  might  modify  or  annul  their  influ- 
ence upon  our  population,  by  recommending  a  more  effectual  system  of 
drainage,— by  causing  currents  of  water  to  flow  through  the  streets, 
from  the  front  to  the  rear  of  the  city,  and  by  the  speedy  removal  of  all 
ofieosive  or  deleterious  matters  from  the  public  streets  and  private  alleys. 

We  think  the  water  from  the  Mississippi  might  be  made  available  in 
inproving  the  health,  to  say  nothing  of  the  comfort  of  the  city ;  as  It  is 
admitted  that  flowing  water  not  only  cleanses  the  gutters  and  sewers, 
but  likewise  purifies  the  atmosphere,  by  keeping  it  in  constant  motion. 

The  present  high  stage  of  the  Mississippi  river  holds  out  additional 
iiAieetneBts  for  the  au&orities,  backed  by  the  new  Board  of  Healthy  to 
Sflfstco  a  more  thoroi^  and  complete  system  of  draiaag  ethrooghout  aU 
tarte  of  the  city  and  euburbs. 
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We  still  anticifwte  that  in  the  course  of  time,  as  the  city  extends,  oi 
more  attention  is  given  to  the  condition  of  the  streets,  the  yellow  few 
may  be  banished  from  our  midst,  and  thus  destroy  one  of  the  greateH 
obstacles  to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  New  Orleans.  To  accon- 
piish  an  end  so  desirable,  every  good  citizen  should  apply  himself  whk 
diligence,  because  all  will  be  mutually  benefitted.  Nothing  but  the 
epidemic  can  check  the  onward  progress  of  our  metropolis ;  and  ecoso^ 
my  as  well  as  humanity,  calls  for  large  and  liberal  appropriations  from 
the  city  authorities,  to  stay  the  ravages  of  the  dreaded  yellow  fever. 

It  is  too  late,  when  the  disease  is  among  us,  to  debate  about  the  belt 
method  of  staying  its  course  ;  it  is  only  when  we  are  in  the  cnjojiiwrt 
of  health  that  we  can  prepare  to  ward  off  ^he  threatened  pestilence.— 
We  feel  some  interest  in  this  subject,  and  had  much  to  say,  but  we 
have  too  little  space  to  devote  more  attention  to  this  important  question 
In  our  next,  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  the  season,  we  i^all  h^ 
more  to  say. 


AN  ACT, 
To  Establish  a  Board  of  Healih  in  and  for  the  Parish  of  OrUau, 

Sect.  \,  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represeniatita 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  in  General  Assembly  convened  :  That  a  Bosd 
of  Health  shall  be  established  in  and  for  the  Parish  of  Orleans;  said 
Board  shall  consist  of  twelve  members,  and  be  appointed  anouallft 
four  to  be  appointed  by  each  Municipal  Council  of  the  city  of  Ne* 
Orleans  ;  of  the  four  members  so  appointed,  not  more  than  two  sbali  be 
practising  physicians.  The  Mayor  of  said  city  shall  be  President  of 
said  Board — but  shall  not  vote  except  in  case  of  an  equal  division  of  the 
members  on  any  question. 

Sect.  2.  Be  il  further  enacted  Sfci  That  said  Board  shall  annnaHj 
elect  a  Secretary,  who  shall  receive  a  salar}%  to  be  affixed  by  said  Board, 
not  to  exceed  one  thousand  Dollars ;  said  Salary  to  be  apportioned  bj 
the  General  Council  among  the  several  Municipalities  according  to 
existing  laws,  and  to  be  paid  by  them.  Said  Board  shall  prescnbe  tbs 
duties  of  said  Secretary.  A  majority  of  all  the  members  of  said  Boa» 
may  remove  said  Secretary  for  incompetency  or  neglect  of  duty. 

Sect.  3.  Be  it  fuHher  enacted  4«c. :  That  five  members  ofsaidBosrf 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business.  By-lftvs  sbiU 
be  made  by  said  Board  for  their  own  government. 

Sect.  4.  Be  it  further  enacted  4*c. :  That  it  shall  be  the  dutyofatfl 
Board  to  appoint  annually  not  less  than  two  citizens,  to  be  known  at 
"  Health  Wardens,"  for  each  ward  of  each  Municipality  of  said  city  « 
New  Orleans.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Health  Wardens  from  tiiw 
to  time  to  visit  and  inspect  the  condition  of  the  houses  and  lots  in  their 
several  wards,  and  should  they  discover  therein  any  nuisance  ^^^y^. 
prove  injurious  to  the  public  health,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  ssj  Hsv* 
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'Warden  of  the  Ward  in  which  said  nuisance  may  be  found,  to  order  its 
removal ;  and  if  within  the  time  designated  by  such  Health  Warden  for 
said  removal,  the  order  be  disobeyed,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  Said  Health 
IVarden  to  report  the  same  to  any  two  members  of  the  Board  of  Health ; 
and  if  said  members  approve  the  order  made  by  tbe  Health  Warden, 
thej  shall  direct  the  immediate  removal  of  said  nuisance  at  the  expense 
of  the  tenant  or  owner  of  the  property.  If  there  be  no  tenant,  the  Muni- 
cipal  Council  shall  promptly  advance  tbe  money  for  the  removal  of  the 
nuisance,  and  shall  institute  suit  for  the  recovery  of  the  same,  before  any 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction.  Such  suit  shall  be  tried  by  preference 
over  all  other  causes. 

8ect.  6.  Be  a  JurtJier  enacted  ^-c. ;  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Board  of  Health  to  designate  the  hours  when  ofial  or  other  filth  shall 
be  deposited  in  the  streets,  and  the  time  when  the  same  shall  be  re- 
moved  by  the  contractor  for  cleaning  the  streets.     In  case  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Board  of  Health  on  this  subject  should  be  violated,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  any  Health  Warden  of  the  Ward  in  which  said  regula- 
tion has  been  violated,  to  report  the  same  promptly  to  the  attorney  or 
assistant  attorney  of  his  Municipality ;  said  attorney  or  assistant  attor- 
ney shall  immediately  institute  suit  in  the  name  of  his  Municipality  for 
the  penalty,  which  is  hereby  imposed,  of  not  less  than  twenty,  nor  more 
than  one  hundred  Dollars,  and  in  case  said  penalty  be  recovered,  said 
attorney  shall  be  entitled  to  a  tax  fee  of  ten  Dollars,  to  be  paid  by  the 
defendant  and  the  penalty  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Municipality. 

Sect.  6.  Be  it  further  enacted  ^c. :  That  the  Board  of  Health  shall 
have  power  to  require  the  Sextons  of  the  several  cemeteries  of  the 
Parish  of  Orleans  to  make  returns  to  said  Board  of  Health,  in  the  man- 
ner and  form  to  be  designated  by  said  Board,  and  to  impose  penalties  for 
neglect  or  failure  to  make  said  returns. 

Sect.  7.  Be  it  further  enacted  d^c:  That  the  regulations  of  the* 
Board  of  Health  shall  be  published  in  the  official  gazette  of  the  Gene- 
ral  Council,  and  the  expense  of  the  same  shall  be  apportioned  amongst 
the  several  Municipalities,  according  to  law.  All  the  expenses  of  said 
Board  shall  be  paid  in  the  same  manner — but  said  expenses  shall  not 
exceed  &ve  hundred  Dollars,  exclusive  of  the  salary  of  the  Secretary. 

Sect.  8.  And  be  U  further  enacted  ^fc. :  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Board  of  Health  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  General  Council, 
as  to  the  health  of  the  city  for  the  preceding  year,  and  to  suggest  means 
for  improving  the  same. 

(Signed,)  PRESTON  W.  FARRAR, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
(Signed,)  TRASIMON  LANDRY, 

Lieutenant  Governor  and  President  of  the  Senate. 
Approved  16th  of  March,  1848. 

ISAAC  JOHNSON, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Confbrmahlj  to  the  provisions  of  the  act,  establishing  a  Bo«ni 
Health  in  and  for  the  Parish  of  Orleans,  the  following  gentlemen 
appointed  from,  and  by  the  respective  Municipal  Councils  of  this  cifj* 
A.  D.  Grossman,  Mayor  and  President  of  the  Board  of  Health. 
Dr.  Warren  Stone, 

•*  Y.  R.  Lemonnier,  f  „.       Mtinij4^^iim 

Ley  Memfceri.-Preston  W.  Farrar,  }  ^"^^  Mwue^MUUy. 
"  H.  C.  Carmack. 

Dr.  Geo.  E.  Harral, 

L^yjifeift^^^^^  }  Second  MumcipaUis^. 

"  J.  W,  Andrews. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Ker, 

M^mL-M I.  RAfthA.     /  '^^^^  Jfimlctpaliry. 


Lay  Members, — J.  Beebe, 
J.  £.  Holland 


A.  Hbstbsi  Seeraiary. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LOUISIANA— MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

We  see  by  the  last  Legislature,  an  act  was  passed,  appropriati^ 
thirty-five  thousand  dollars  to  the  University  of  Louisiana.  A  largi» 
portion  of  this  sum  is  to  be  expended  in  completing  the  Medical  Depail- 
ment 

This  sum,  although  not  as  large  an  appropriation  as  the  friends  of  the 
University  desired,  yet  it  is  sufficient  to  show  a  desire,  on  the  part  of 
the  State,  to  extend  the  egis  of  its  fostering  care  and  protecting  power 
over  this  infant  institution.         ^ 

We  are  informed  that  the  medical  department,  constructed  upon  the 
plan  of  that  ot  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  will  be  completed  in  time 
for  the  commencement  of  the  lectures  next  fall. 

The  building  is  large,  has  all  the  necessary  lecture  rooms,  apartments, 
^.  &c.,  for  the  comfort  of  the  students  and  Professors  ;  and  stands 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  a  large  square,  remote  from  the  noise  and  bustle 
of  the  streets.  Its  isolated  situation,  and  the  plan  apon  which  it  is  con- 
stnicted,  will  render  it  an  admirable  phice  for  study,  and  easy  of  Tentila- 
tion ;  two  important  considerations  for  the  heakh  and  advancement  of 
the  students. 

As  a  proof  of  the  growing  popularity  of  this  institution,  over  one  hun- 
dred and  siity  students  matriculated  during  the  last  session,  and  but  for 
the  report  of  the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever  in  our  city,  the .  number 
must  have  been  much  greater.  We  can  assure  students,  however,  that 
at  the  commencement  of  the  lectures,  nothing  is  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  epidemic,  as  the  season  is  too  far  advanced  to  endanger  the  health 
of  strangers.  We  have  been  unable  to  obtain  from  the  Dean  of  the 
medical  fiiculty,  a  list  of  the  graduates  for  the  last  session,  but  we  learn 
that  between  twenty -five  and  thirty  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  in 
Medicine.  A.  H. 
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Admitted:     Males,             .... 

Wl, 

•♦           Females,         .... 

173, 

Discharged :  Males,             .... 

687, 

*«           Females,          .... 

175, 

Dietf:           Males,             .... 

78, 

w               Females,         .... 

26, 

Afbil. 

Admitted :     Males,            .... 

464, 

"             Females,        .        .        .        - 

109, 

Dischaiged :  Males,            .... 

261, 

♦*           Females,        .... 

122, 

Died:           Males,            .... 

49, 

"                Females,        .... 

1% 

CHARITY  HOSPITAL. 

BOABD  OF  AdXIIOSTBATOBS. 

744. 
712. 
104. 

673. 

583. 

61. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Boaid  of  Administrators  held  on  the  first  of  April, 
1848,  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  to  serve  for  the  ensuing 
six  months  :*-Surgeons:  Drs.  Nott  and  Compton  r^-Phjsicians  :  Drs. 
Moss,  Smith,  Barnes,  Brickell,  Cross,  McGibbons,  Rouannet  and 
Bonzano. 

Dr.  J.  P.  C.  Weiidestrandt  was  re«elected  Resident  Physician 
and  Suigeon.    M.  Boyens  Apothecary. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  D.  W.  Brickell,  one  of  the  visiting  Physi. 
cians  to  this  institution,  for  the  subjoined  Hospital  reports.  Others  con* 
nected  with  the  hospital,  have  promised  to  communicate,  through  the 
Journal,  any  interesting  cases  that  may  come  under  their  observation, 
to  the  Profession.  From  this  source  we  expect  a  large  mass  of  valuable 
practical  matter,  and  we  shall  freely  avail  ourselves  of  this  kind  offer. 
Practical  medicine  is  progressive,  and  &cts,  clinical  fiicts  are  the  foun- 
dation upon  which  it  must  rest  In  our  next  number  we  shall  be  able 
to  lay  before  the  Profession  a  large  amount  of  practical  and  interesting 
matter,  taken  from  the  diniques  ol  the  visiting  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
of  the  Charity  Hospital. 

The  object  of  the  following  cases,  is  first  to  illustrate  the  beneficial 
efifects  of  large  doses  of  the  Hydriodate  of  PotasssB  in  Secondary  Syphi* 
Ut ;  and  secondly  the  virtues  of  large  doses  of  the  sulphate  of  Quinine 
in  ^  Fevers."    Dr.  Brickell  promises  to  continue  his  reports. — Edbs. 

Large  Done  of  the  Hydriodate  Potaiea  in  ^  Secondary  SyphUis" 

Case  1. 

"April  28d,  1848."— Wm.  K ,  set  26  years— native  of  Ireland— 

quite  robust*— entered  Ward  18,  Charity  Hospital. 
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Complains  of  almost  universal  articular  pain,  being  most  acutey  Imv- 
ever,  in  the  knees,  shoulders  and  lumbar  region.     Has  some  soiencM 
of  throat,  together  with  red,  indurated  swelling  on  either  side  of  exteiior 
of  neck,  showing  some  tendency  to  suppuration.     Has  a  small  ulcer  be- 
tween the  right  '*  anterior  and   posterior  palatine   arches^**   but    has 
never  experienced  any  inconvenience  from  it.     Says  he  bad  Syphilis  in 
January  last — both  "  chancres  "  and  '*  bubo  ** — that  these  *'  headed  op" 
entirely  about  a  month  ago,  when  he  deemed  himself  well  ;  but  from 
that  date  these  pains  commenced,  and  have  continued  to  grow  worae 
each  day.     Has  had  pain  in  his  ancles,  but  does  not  think  that  nodes 
have  ever  existed  on  the  bones  of  either  leg.     Bowels  are  regular — 
appetite  pretty  good — sleeps  very  little. 

**  Treat."— Potass.  lodid.  grs.  xv. 

Liq.  Morph.  Salph.  fl  S  ss. 
Aq.  Font,  f  5  i. 
Ft.  Solut 

S.  Take  tablespoonful  every  4  hours. 
♦•  24th,  9  A.M." — No  change  in  symptoms  as  yet    **  Treat."  Increased 
Potass.  lodid.  to  grs.  x.  three  times  daily,  with  same  quantity  of  Mor- 
phia as  before. 

^  25th,  9  A.  X. — Says  he  feels  some  better— rested  more  comfortably 
last  night  than  heretofore — pains  not  so  severe— appetite  improving. 

^26th,  9  A.M. — Rested  weil  last  night — pains  by  no  means  so  intense— 
appetite  good. 

**  Treat."— Same  continued. 

**  27th,  9  A.M. — Says  he  feels  better  this  morning  than  he  has  fir 
months — no  pain  whatever — merely  a  little  stifihess  in  bis  joints — ap- 
petite very  good. 

^  Treat." — Same  continued — ^Also,  lanced  two  small  abscesses  on  kii 
neck,  which  discharged  a  small  quantity  of  thin  ichorous  fluid— ordered 
poultice  to  neck. 

^  28th,  9  A.M. — Patient  says  he  is  improving  rapidly. 

'^  Treat." — Same  continued. 

**  29th,  9  A.M. — Still  improving — abscesses  on  neck  have  ceased  Is 
discharge,  and  the  indurations  in  their  vicinity  are  disappearing — uker 
in  his  throat  has  disappeared  entirely. 

**  Treat."— Same  continued. 

**  80th,  9  A.  M. — Discharged  patient  he  being  entirely  weU,  and  quite 
desirous  of  returning  to  his  ship. 

Cask  2. 

**  April  24th,  1848."— John  Power,  ast.  28  years,  native  of  WateHbid, 
Ireland,  resided  in  this  country  twelve  years,  quite  robust.  Entered 
Ward  11,  Charity  Hospital,  this  morning— -complains  of  severe  Cepha- 
lalgia, has  been  afflicted  with  it  for  months— was  quite  a  hard  drinker 
previous  to  his  being  afflicted — says  he  drinks  very  little  now — has  good 
appetite — ^bowels  quite  regular — ^no  other  untoward  symptom  that  I  cu 
see  at  present. 
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^  TVeat."— -BUster  to  nape  of  neck — puige  of  Magnes.  Sulph. 

**  6  p.  x."-^Vi6ited  mj  wards  in  company  with  Drs.  Fenner  and 
Moss — upon  examining  this  patient  again,  we  found  that  he  had  been 
afflicted  with  ^  Syphilis,"  some  eight  years  since — also  found  that  there 
exists  at  present  a  foetid  discharge  (slight)  from  the  nostrils — ^bones  of 
the  nose  appear  to  be  somewhat  thickened — ^patient  says  that  he  some- 
times has  cansiderable  swelling  about  the  junction  of  the  nasal  and 
frontal  bones,  with  the  most  excruciating  agony.  Dr.  F.  pronounced  it 
a  case  of  ^*  Secondary  Syphilis/'  in  which  opinion  Dr.  Moss  and  I 
readily  concurred. 

^25th,  9  A.  M." — Patient  has  experienced  very  little  benefit  from  the 
remedies  of  yesterday — is  pretty  much  *'  in  statu  quo," 

**  Treat"— Ordered  Potass.  lodid.  grs.  X7.  three  times  daily. 

^  36th,  9  A.  M ." — Patient  is  pretty  much  the  same. 

*•  Treat."— Increased  Potass.  lodid,  to  grs.  xx,  three  times  daily,  with 
the  addition  of  one  fourth  gr.  Morph.  Sulph.  at  each  dose.  Half  diet 
of  the  Hospital. 

"  27th,  9  A.  M." — ^Patient  reports  himself  very  much  better — slept 
pretty  well  last  night — pain  in  head  very  much  better — ^appetite  improv- 
ing--discharge  from  nostrils  somewhat  increased,  and  quite  foetid. 

"  Treat." — Same  continued. 

'*28th,  9  A.  M." — Gradual  improvement — complains  of  constant 
inclination  to  sleep,  the  probable  effects  of  the  Morphia. 

^  Treat  "-«-Same  quantity  of  Potass.  lodid.  continued,  suspending  the 
Morphui. 

**  29th,  9  A.  M." — Gradual  improvement— comparatively  little  head- 
ache— discharge  from  nose  is  most  annoying  symptom  to  patient — ap- 
petite good. 

**  Treat." — Same  continued. 

^  dOtb,  9  A.  M. "-^Headache  very  slight— dischaige  from  nose  some- 
what  diminished— complains  of  stiffness  of  the  neck. 

'*  Treat" — Suspended  Potass.  lodid.,  and  gave  in  stead  Syrup.  Sarz. 
eomp.  01.  Ricin.  f  S  i. 
"May  1st,  9  a.  m."— Still  improving. 
**  Treat" — Same  continued. 

Large  doses  of  Quinine  in  Fever. 
Casb  1. 
April        1848,  set  20,  entered  the  Hospital  labor- 

ing under  inveterate  Inter.  Fever,  has  been  sick  several  months-^parox- 
ysms  occurred  every  other  day  for  some  time ;  but  in  the  last  month  the 
disease  has  assumed  the  *' quotidian"  tjrpe — ^paroxysm  occurs  every  day 
at  12  M.— chill  is  very  severe,  and  fever  lasts  four  or  five  hours- 
patient  is  pale  and  feeble— appetite  tolerable— bowels  in  pretty  good 
order. 
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^Treaf— Ordered  grs.  xxi.  Quinine  to  be  given  nt  one  dcMe  jn« 

•n  hour  before  the  expected  paroxysm—good  diet. 

^  Patient  had  no  chill  at  the  regular  time  yesterdaj—- penpired  wnj 
freely  about  an  hour  after  taking  the  quinine.  It  perfectlj  cool  thb 
morning,  and  says  he  feels  better  than  he  has  done  for  two  moaths-r* 
appetite  good. 

^  Treat.'*-^Ordered  grs.  xv.  Quinme  to  be  taken  an  hour  before  the 
time  for  paroxysm— good  diet. 

**  Patient  has  had  no  more  chills— did  not  retain  the  last  dose  oTqai- 
nine,  however— it  made  him  sick,  and  he  vomited  it  np  Texy  nhortly 
after  taking  it— is  perfectly  cool  and  appears  well  this  moming^ 

**  Treat" — Ordered  Quinine,  grs.  xv.  in  piL  iij.  to  be  taken  aa  belbn. 

M  >' — ^Patient  is  apparently  well  this  mfoming — retatited  Isst 

dose  Quinine,  and  perspired  freely  for  some  time.  Has  good  appetite, 
and  says  he  feels  well — looks  very  much  better.  Discontinued  the  ^'- 
nine,  and  put  him  upon  Port  wine  and  full  diet. 

**  16th,  9  A.  a."— Dischaiged  this  patient,  he  being  perfectlj  well  in 
every  respect 

Case  2. 

'*  April  25th,  1848,  9  a.  x.'' — Charles  Bee,  sailor,  sat  19,  enteied 
ward  11  of  Charity  Hospital  this  morning.  «'Has  had  Inter.  Fever 
for  ^Ye  days  past,  "  quotidian'^  type — paroxysms  occur  at  7  p.  x. ;  chill 
is  quite  severe,  and  fever  lasts  nearly  all  night-— patient  is  quite  cool  in 
the  morning— he  has  the  general  aspect  of  persons  la\K>riag  under  thit 
disease,  is  quite  pale,  eyes  pale,  spleen  is  quite  large — appetite  piettj 
good,  bowels  regular. 

"Treat"— Quin.  Sulph.  grs.  xxi. 

Pulv.  Opii. ^grs.  i. 

Mix. take  at  6^  P.  M. 

^  26th,  9  A.  X." — Patient  had  quite  a  severe  chill  last  evening  not- 
withstanding he  took  the  quinine  and  opium.  Upon  examinati<»k  I  find 
him  laboring  under  "  Hydropericardium"  to  a  considerable  extent— does 
not  complain  of  any  uneasiness  on  account  of  it  whatever.  He  is  quile 
cool  this  morning,  has  good  appetite. 

**  Treat" — Repeated  the  quinine  with  two  grs.  opium,  to  be  taken  at 
5i  p.  X.    Port  wine  and  "  (till  diet." 

"  27th,  9  A.  X." — Had  no  chill  yesterday-*-took  the  medicine  at  5  p. 
K.,  perspired  very  freely  after  two  or  three  hours — slept  well — is  per- 
fectly cool  this  morning — tongue  coated— appetite  good. 

"  Treat*"— Quia.  Sulph.  grs.  xv. 

Puhr.  Opii grs.  i.  JIT.— take  at  6  f«  x. 

Port  wine  and  full  diet 

'^SOth,  9  A.  X."— Had  no  chill  last  evening— ferspired  very  fieely 
fiir  sevenl  hours  after  taking  the  medicine ;  skin  quite  eoel  this  mm- 
ing— tongue  still  coated  white — appetite  good. 
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"*  Troat."— Ordered  Quin.  Buipk.  gra.  x. 

Puly«  Opiu  gr.  i.  Jlf«-<-To  be  taken  at  5  p.  m. 
Full  diet 
**  2Mi,  9  A.  M.'* — No  recurrence  of  paroxysm — feels  so  well  this 
morning,  that  he  insists  on  leaving  the  Hospital— discharged  him. 

Case  9. 
*^  April  27(ht  0  a.  x." — Sebastian  Reichsle — set.  38  jears ;  native 
of  Germany,  resided  in-  this  country  quite  robust,  entered  ward 

13  of  Charity  Hospital  yesterday  afternoon.  Has  had  Inter,  fever  for 
three  days — paroxysm  occur  every  day  at  12^  p.  m.,  has  severe  chill,  and 
hot  fever  after  it,  lasting  altogether  some  10  or  12  hours— no  appetite, 
bowels  rather  costive  before  coming  in — took  dose  of  oil  yesterday  after* 
noon,  X  which  operated  freely — is  quite  cool  this  morning,  tongue  slightly 
coated. 

"Treat"— Quin.  Sulph.  grs.  xxx. 

Pulv.  Opii.  grs.  ij.  Jtf.— Took  before  I  left  the  ward. 
"  Half  diet 
**  28th,  0  A.  X." — Paroxysm  recurred  yesterday  at  the  usual  hour 
though  very  much  mitigated,  is  quite  cool  tins  morning ;  tongue  slightly 
coated— appetite  pretty  good. 

«*  Treat"— Quin.  Sulph.  grs.  xxx. 

Pulv.  Opii.  grs.  ij.  ilf. — ^To  be  taken  at  10^  a.  x. 
instead  of  8^  as  yesterday. 
**  29th,  9  A.  M."— No  recurrence  of  paroxysm  yesterday  :  perspired 
▼ery  freely  for  several  hours  after  taking  the  medicine,  is  perfectly  cool 
this  morning — tongue  nearly  clean — appetite  good. 
"Treat"— Quin.  Sulph.  grs.  xv. 

Pulv.  Opii.  grs.  i.  JIT.- Take  at  10^  a.  x.   Full  diet 
"  dOth,  0  A.  X." — Had  no  chill  yesterday :  is  quite  cool  this  morning, 
tongue  clean,  appetite  good— says  he  feels  as  well  as  he  ever  did  in  his 
life. 

"  Treat"— Suspended  the  Quinine— ordered  Port  wine  and  full 
diet 
^May  1st,  0  a.  x."— Discharged  him  well  in  every  respect 

HEALTH  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

LowNDESBORo'  Ala.,  April  1st,  1848. 
EMan  New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

GiinxxxBir : — ^As  aa  amateur  of  "  Medical  intelligence,"  I  send  you 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  doings  of  the  "  Alabama  State  Medical  Association," 
which  assembled  at  Selma,  on  the  6tk  March.  I  do  not  pretend  to  pre. 
pare  a  report  fot  publication,  but  merely  state  the  fiicts  which  you  can 
dispose  of  as  you  think  proper ;  room,  convenience,  and  propriety  being 
Qonsidered. 

A  oonititutioii  and  by-laws  were  adopted,  and  committees  appomted 
in  difiaient  parU  of  the  State  to  report  to  the  next  session,— to  be  held 
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in  Wetumpka,  on  the  first  TVieiday  in  March,  1840 — a  medical  hiatoij 
of  the  year  for  their  respective,  localities.    The  foUowing  officers 
elected : 


R.  Lee  Fearn  of  Mobile,    President. 

B.  R.  HooAN-^eima,         ^ 

S.  D,  Holt— Montgomery,  >  Vice  PresidenU. 

R,  Clabk— Woodville,        ) 

J.  Marion  Sims — Montgomeiy,    Record.  Secretary^ 

H.  V.  WooTBN — Lowndesboro'y     Carres*  Secrdary, 

D.  Fair — Selma,     Treasurer. 


A.  G.  Mabrj,  Selma,  to  deliver  the  next  annual  address. 
The  following  delegates  were  elected  to  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation at  Baltimore. 


P.  H.  Lewis, 

A.  Lopez, 

B.  A.  Blakxt, 


W.  B.  JoHNsoir, 
B.  R.  Hogan, 
D.  H.  Bvthewood, 
Edward  Gante. 


H.  V.  WoOTRIf, 

J.  E.  Prestsii>6k, 
F.  A.  Batss, 


The  annual  address  was  delivered  by  myself. 

These  factB,— or  any  portion  of  them,  which  you  may  deem  appro- 
priate to  your  Journal — are  at  vour  disposal. 

Very  respectfully, 

H.  V.  WOOTEN, 

Cor.  Sec.  A.  S.  M«  A. 


Mrxphis,  April  15th,  1848. 
Editors  New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  JoumaL 

Gentlemen  : — ^The  following  are  the  various  cases  of  disease,  and 
the  number  of  deaths  that  have  occurred  in  my  practice  in  the  lasl  two 
months. 

Aptha,  1 ;  Abortion,  1 ;  Bronchitis,  3 ;  Cerebro-spinal  meningitis  1 ; 
Colic,  4;  Croup,  1;  Cynanche-Tonsilluris,  1  ;  Dysenteiy,  2  ;  Diarrhces, 
24  ;  Erysipelas,  1 ;  Dysmenorrhcea,  2  ;  Empyema,  1 ;  Dispepsia,  3 ; 
Fever,  (catarrhal)  5;  Fever,  (Intermittent)  8;  Fever,  (Verminosa)  3;  Fe- 
ver, (remittent)  29;  Fever,  (typhoid)  19  ;  Gonorrhoea,  1 ;  Gastritis,  2; 
Hysteria,  4  ;  Hemorrhoids,  1 ;  Leucorrhea,  1 ;  Menorrhagia,  10 ;  Me^ 
ritis,  7;  Neuralgia,  3;  Opthalmia,  4  ;  Pleurisy,  12;  Pneumonia,  3; 
Purtusis,  4;  Phthisis,  4  ;  Parturition,  10 ;  Twins,  1 ;  Prolapsus,  uterine 
1 ;  Psora,  2  ;  Parotitis,  4 ;  Orchitis,  3  ;  Rheumatism,  1 ;  Puerperal- 
Peritonitis,  1 ;  Pruritus  Pudenda,  1 ;  Rubeola,  16 ;  Syphilis,  5 ;  Stric- 
ture, 1 ;  Spinal  irritation,  1 ;  Tubercular  meningitis,  1  ;  Tinea-capitis^ 
I ;  Teething,  3  ;  Urticaria,  2 ;  Wounds,  (incised)  1 ;  Wounds,  (contu- 
sed) 2 ;  Varicella,  1- 

Making  203  cases.  Out  of  these  there  were  6  deaths : — 1  of  Bron- 
chitis,  1  of  Cerebro-spinal  Meningitis,  2  of  l^hoid  fever,  1  oi  Pneu- 
adonia,  and  1  of  Tubercular  meningitis.  L.  S. 
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Natchez,  April  5th,  1848. 
Editors  New  Orleans  Medical  and  SurgicaU  JoumaL 

Gentlbxen  : — Observing  in  the  January  number  the  statement  that 
**  Quarantine  was  maintained  at  Natchez  and  Vicksburgh,  that  the  for- 
mer escaped  and  the  latter  had  the  [yellow]  fever,  and  that  no  correc- 
tion of  an  error  therein  contained  has  appeared  in  the  March  number, 
I  desire  you  to  publish  in  the  May  number  that  several  cases  of  yellow 
fever  occurred  here  during  the  Fall  of  1847. 

These  cases  were  of  persons  having  had  no  intercourse  with  boats, 
or  with  persons  ill  of,  or  convalescent  from  yellow  fever — and  who  had 
not  received  goods  during  the  summer  or  fall — and  were  therefore 
clearly  from  local  cause,  be  that  what  it  may. 

In  evidence  that  they  were  yeUow  fever  cases,  I  am  authorized  to 
cite,  in  addition  to  my  own,  the  unhesitating  opinions  of  Drs.  Cart- 
-wright, Cochrane,  Jones,  Lyle,  and  McPheeters. 

The  Quarantine  was  established  soon  after  the  announcement  of  the 
epidemic  character  of  the  fever  in  New  Orleans,  and  maintained,  with 
unusual  rigor,  till  the  official  declaration  that  it  no  longer  existed  as  such 
in  your  city.  People  were  restrained  from  entrance  into  the  city  from  1 
to  5  days ;  goods,  if  from  Boston  or  New  York,  remained  24  hours  at 
quarantine  ground — if  from  New  Orleans,  48  hours-— exposed  to  the 
eun  during  24  hours  of  this  time — ^the  above,  I  am  informed,  were  the 
rules  with  some  few  exceptions. 

Your's  respectfully, 

C  II.  S. 
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RsMARKS. — ^The  Thermometer  used  for  these  observations  is  not  attached  to 
the  Barometer,  but  is  a  self-re^ristering  one,  and  is  placed  in  a  fair  expoeare. 
Regular  hours  of  observation,  8  a.  m.,  2  p.  m.  and  8  f.  m. 

The  Barometer  is  located  at  an  elevation  of  19  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ecean,  and  is  suspended  clear  of  the  wall  of  the  bnilding. 

The  Rain  Guage  is  mdoated  to  the  thousandth  part  of  an  inch,  and  the 
receiver  is  elevated  40  feet  from  the  ground. 
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